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The  Ashantee  War :  The  Persian 

Concession. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Diplomatic  Eeview. 

Bath,  Dec.  18,  1878. 

Sib, — ^I  send  you  two  articles  which,  if  you  have  space  for  them,  may 

be  of  value,  as  showing  that  in  spite  of  the  conspiracy  to  exclude 

the  light  of  truth,  there  still  are  unexpected  crevices  through  which 

it  shines. 

The  one  on  the  Persian  Concession  speaks  for  itself,  and  needs  no 

comment  of   mine.     The  other  is  much    more   rer'*^able.     The 

'«  spy 
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NOTICE. 

There  is  an  admirable  analysis  by  Mr.  Bowles  in  Frcuer^s  Magazine  for  this 
month  entitled  **  The  Ashantee  War  Unneccessary  and  Unjust,"  which  well- 
nigh  exhausts  the  subject.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  republished  in 
pamphlet  form. 


The  Ashantee  War :  The  Persian 

Concession. 

To  THE  EdITOB  of  THE   DIPLOMATIC  REVIEW. 

Bath,  Dec.  18,  1878. 

Sib, — ^I  send  you  two  articles  which,  if  you  have  space  for  them,  may 
be  of  value,  as  showing  that  in  spite  of  the  conspiracy,  to  exclude 
the  light  of  truth,  there  still  are  unexpected  crevices  through  whicl 
it  shines. 

The  one  on  the  Persian  Concession  speaks  for  itself,  and  needs  no 
comment  of   mine.     The  other  is  much    more    rer^^^able.      The 
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periodical  in  which  it  appeared  is  one  which  chronicles  the  follies  of 
the  day,  and  it  augurs  well  in  one  sense,  at  least,  that  men  dealing 
mostly  with  the  lighter  incidents  of  social  life,  should  be  moved  to  go 
through  the  task 'of  ransacking  and  comparing  official  papers  to 
ascertain  the  justice  or  injustice  of  a  war. 

I  need  say  nothing  as  to  the  figures  presented.  If  anything  were 
wanting  to  the  gloom  of  this  ghastly  Ashantee  expedition,  it  is  the 
Tillainy  of  our  professing  to  undertake  it  in  the  interests  of  conunerce- 
and  civilisation,  whilst  we  have  actually  goaded  the  Ashantees  into- 
attackiuj?  us,  because,  in  violation  of  treaties,  we  have  imposed 
duties  oi  five  hundred  per  cent,  on  their  trade.  Your  millions  must 
be  lavished,  and  the  miserable  remains  of  your  army  expended ;  another 
crime  must  be  laid  on  your  overburdened  souls,  that  African  palm 
oil  may  not  compete  with  Russian  tallow. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Stewabt  E.  Rolulnd, 


THE  ASHANTEE  WAR 
(From  Vanity  Faity  November  Sth,) 

The  final  cause  of  the  troubles  with  the  King  of  Ashantee  is  nothing  less 
than  his  desire  to  be  allowed  to  trade  directly  with  the  outer  world.  This 
desire  has  always  been  resisted  by  the  coast  tribes  under  our  protection 
(especially  the  Fan  tees),  as  may  be  seen  from  the  despatch  of  Adminis- 
trator Ussher,  dated  21st  of  March,  1871.  "The  King  and  Chiefs  of 
Assin  (which  lies  between  Ashantee  and  the  coast)  are,"  he  says,  "  deter- 
mined to  resist  the  opening  of  the  Ashantee  road.  Their  object  is  to  prevent 
the  Ashantees  passing  downy  so  that  they  may  remain  brokers  and  carry  on 
a  limited  but  profitable  trade  with  Ashantee  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the 
Protectorate^  All  the  rest  of  the  coast  tribes  pursued  the  same  object, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Elminas,  and  that  is  why  the  King  of 
Ashantee  always  attached  so  much  importance  to  Elmina,  which  had  from 
time  immemorial  been  his  friend,  his  tributary,  and  his  sole  outlet  to  the 
coast. 

Now  as  the  object  always  put  forward  by  England  on  this  coast  was 
"  the  promotion  of  commerce"  it  was  manifestly  the  business  of  the  Eng. 
lish  authorities  to  befriend  the  Ashantees  and  to  further  their  efforts  ta 
carry  on  their  commerce  and  to  free  it  from  the  crushing  charges  placed 
upon  it  by  those  broking  tribes.     Instead  of  that,  the  Whole  history  of  the 
Gold  Coast  administration  since  these  troubles  began  has  been  one  of  un- 
friendliness to  the  Ashantees  and  of  support  given   to  the  broking  tribes 
against  them.     We  are  given  to  understand  moreover  that  England  has 
been  made  to  take  precisely  tbe  same  action  as  those  very  tribes,  that  is  to 
levy  enormous  and  prohibitory  charges  on  the  Ashantee  trade  by  way  of 
customs  duties.     That  being  an  important  point  there  is  naturally  scarcely 
any  informfTtion  On  it  to  be  found  in  the  published  official  papers,  but  the 
accounts  of  Eevenue  and  Expenditure  presented  to  Parliament  last  year 
do  nevertheless  indicate  that  this  policy  has  been  pursued.     In  1867  the 
receipts  from  Customs  Duties  levied  on  the  Gx)ld  Coast  were  4188/.  8s.  Id.^ 
in  1868  they  were  more  than  doubled  to  9846Z.  13s.  S^d.,  in  1869  they 
had  risen  to  17,256Z.  15s.   8d.   aUd  in  1870  they  were  no    less  than 
20,272Z.  Is.  9«    or  nearly  five  times  what  they  had  been  in  1867.     Now 
according  to  til         '    '>ru\  Navigation  Accounts,  the  computed  real  value 
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of  all  imports  and  exports^  together  was  in  1867,653,275?.,  in  1868, 
759,205/.,  in  1869,  913,229/.  and  in  1870,  721,541/.,  so]  that  this  enormons 
increase  in  the  duty  could  not  have  arisen  from  the  increase  of  the  imports 
and  exports,  which  have  remained  as  will  he  seen  nearly  stationary.  It  must 
therefore  have  arisen  from  an  increase  in  the  duties  themselves  :  so  that 
irhile  professing  to  encourage  trade  we  appear  to  have  heen  laying  heavier 
duties  upon  it  each  year.  Some  further  information  ought  to  be  obtained 
on  this  point.  If  it  be  true  as  is  asserted  that  the  duties  we  levy,  added 
io  the  "  brokerage'*  or  black  mail  of  our  friends  the  coast  tribes,  often 
amount  to  a  charge  of  five  hundred  per  cent.  tJie  Ashantees  have  certainly 
reason  to  complain  of  our  insincerity  in  professing  to  wish  for  the  deve- 
lopment of  commerce  in  their  part  of  the  world. 

RUSSIA  AND  PERSIA. 
(From  the  Morning  Advertiser,  Dec,  16,  1873.) 
A  telegram  of  no  small  importance  has  come  to  us  by  way  of  Vienna, 
and  subsequently  directly,  which  we  fear  is  almost  too  good  to  be  true.    It 
ma  announced  a  day  or  two  ago  that,  in  consequence  of  the  non-commence- 
ment of  the  railway  to  Teheran  by  the  date  agreed  upon  in  October  last, 
ihe  Shah  had  revoked  the  Concession  to  Baron  Retjtee  ;  and  though  this 
news  is,  if  true,  of  the  rery  deepest  importance  to  us,  not  a  single  news- 
paper noticed  it  or  yentured  to  comment  on  it.     Since  the  conquest  and 
annexation  of  Khiva,  everything  that  takes  place  in  Persia,  politically  and 
commercially,  is  of  the  very  utmost  consequence  to  us.     There  is  nothing 
now  between  India  and  Russia  but  Persia  ;  and  it  is  a  disgrace  and  a  folly 
inconceivable  to  see  the  total  want  of  information  and  utter  supinenesB 
with  which  both  the  Government  and  the  English  people  regard  events  that 
are  taking  place  in  the  East.     If  the  Shah  really  has  revoked  the  Conces- 
non  to  Reuter,  and  it  would  really  seem  that  he  has  done  so,  then  that  is 
tbe  best  news  that  we  in  England  have  heard  for  many  a  long  day,  since  it 
shows  that  the  Shah  is  quite  conscious  of  his  position  as  regards  Russia,  is 
anxious  to  keep  well  with  us,  and  has  seen  the  political  danger  of  the 
Bkutjer  Concession,  and  taken  the  first  opportunity  he  could  take  of  get- 
ting out  of  it ;  and  it  shows  pretty  clearly  that  the  Shah  has  no  desire  to 
make  common  cause  with  Russia,  as  it  is  sought  to  make  us  believe.     It  is 
easy  enough  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  public,  so  lost  in 
gossip  and  devoured  in  mere  mooey-making,  that  all  right  judgment  in 
such  graver  concerns  is  blunted,  prevision  destroyed,  and  sense  of  danger 
eaten  up  in  the  gratification  and  preoccupation  of  the  moment.     With  a 
system  so  lax  and  irresponsible  as  ours,  it  is  easy  enough  to  put  the  screw 
on  a  Goyemment  so  faineant  and  malleable;  if  any  screw  were  required ; 
but  it  is  not,  for  the  traditions  of  office  for  the  last  fifty  years  show  how 
Tery  much  easier  it  is  for  a  Minister  to  fall  in  with  the  designs  of  Russia 
thaoL  to  oppose  them.     In  dealing  with  constitutional  G-overuments  and 
peoples  lost  in  the  toils  and  turmoils  of  civilisation^  Russia  finds  her  work 
ea^  enou^ ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  blind  Eastern  Prmces,  who  are  not 
ciTiliaed,  and  who  see  themselves  in  immediate  danger  oi  being  swallowed 
up  by  Russia.    As  easy  might  it  be  to  convince  the  rabbit  of  the  kindly 
and  pacific  intentions  of  the  boa-constrictor — as  easy  to  induce  the  lamb  to 
enter  into  alliance  with  the  wolf.     But  a  great  purpose  is  to  be  served  by 
making  us  believe  in  the  alliance  between  Russia  and  Persia.     If  we  can 
be  got  to  entertain  that  notion,  an  excuse  will  be  afforded  for  our  being 
mifiriendly,  and  in  time  hostile,  to  Persia ;  and  Persia,  being  repulsed  b^ 
08,  is  of  necessity  driven  back  into  the  arms  of  Russia  in  spite  of  herself. 
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similar  position  was  that;  when  the  Circassian  delegates  visited  England  to 
ask  our  assi&tauce,  and  their  answer,  when  it  was  suggested  that  they  would 
get  no  help  from  us,  was  rather  applicable  to  the  present  case : — "  If  you 
do  not  assist  us  on  the  Kuban,  you  will  have  to  fight  us  at  Herat,**  was  the 
reply.  That  ill  deed  was  accomplished.  Circassia  was  sacrificed,  Khiva 
was  sacrificed,  and  now  comes  Persia's  turn.  By  this  light  we  see  what  all 
this  talk  about  the  concession  of  the  Attrek  Valley  means.  We  know 
when  we  read  newspaper  paragraphs  about  the  assistance  to  be  lent  to 
Persia  by  Budsian  troops  for  the  invasion  of  Khorassan  (a  province  of  her 
own)  what  that  means,  ridiculous  as  the  fiction  is.  We  know,  too,  what 
the  qtuui  attention  of  the  Czarewitch  to  the  Shah,  when  he  was  in  Lon- 
don, meant.  It  was  all  part  of  a  miserable  scheme  for  pretending  alliance 
and  friendship  with  Persia  which  does  not  exist,  and  which  cannot  exist. 
Let  us  try  and  realise  the  8hah*s  position,  and  think  what  friendship  we 
should  have  for  llussia.  But  we  are  expected  to  do  the  jackal's  work  as 
usual,  and,  having  our  feelings  and  tinderstandings  played  upon  by  such 
means  as  telegrams  and  newspaper  paragraphs,  to  be  made  to  whip  in 
Persia  for  the  Czar,  if  we  are  lost  enough  ana  mad  enough  to  do  it,  as  in- 
deed we  may  be.  But  if  we  can  form  any  judgment  from  the  telegram  we 
have  alluded  to,  the  task  is  not  going  to  be  quite  so  easy  as  was  at  first  ah- 
ticipated  when  this  Concession  under  misapprehension  was  extracted. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Shah  does  not  go  well  in  harness,  and  the  position  oi 
£u8sia  is  so  ticklish  in  Central  Asia  that  the  most  delicate  driving  is 
required.  Persia  might  be  of  great  use  to  us,  if  we  honestly  cultivated 
friendly  relations  with  the  Shah,  and  set  ourselves  to  assist  him  in  develop- 
ing the  strength  of  his  Empire,  so  that  he  might  set  invasion  or  hostility 
from  the  north  at  defiance.  We  do  not  want  Persia  ourselves.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  us,  we  have  quite  as  much  territory  now  in  India  as  we  can  conve- 
niently manage ;  but  the  last'  thing  we  should  wish  for  is  a  weak  State 
on  our  frontiers  w*hich  can  be  made  use  of  by  an  enemy.  Persia,  strong, 
independent,  and  confident  in  our  good  faith  and  alliance  might  be  of  great 
value  to  us  in  trade,  and  beyond  all  might  keep  Kussia  at  a  distance  from 
us  for  ever.  The  great  blunder  that  Germany  made  fifty  years  ago  was  in 
permitting  and  assisting  in  the  partition  and  demolition  of  Poland.  It  is 
for  us  to  take  care  that  Persia  does  not  prove  our  Poland.  But  to  pre- 
vent this.  Englishmen  of  all  classes  must  pay  more  attention  to  Indian 
affairs  than  they  do.  We  cannot  aflford  to  lose  India.  The  loss  of  India 
would  but  herald  the  downfall  of  England ;  and  India,  according  as  we 
deal  with  her,  is  either  our  strong  or  our  weak  point.  We  have  committed 
a  gigantic  blunder  or  worse  in  the  Kiiivan  business,  though  Eussia  is  by  no 
means  on  the  velvet  there  which  is  generally  reported  and  believed.  Her 
losses  have  been  much  more  important  than  is  supposed,  and  her  position 
is  decidedly  Critical.  Indeed,  had  England  at  any  time  but  raised  her 
finger,  Eussia  could  not  have  done  even  what  she  has.  But  we  know  what 
the  policy  of  the  Colonial  Office  is ;  and  though  it  is  not  expressed  quite 
;8o  openly  as  it  was  some  time  ago,  owing  to  the  sharp  indignation  then 
^Toked,  yet  it  is  not  altered  by  one  tittle,  and  the  abandonment  of  Canada, 
Australia,  and  India  is  the  cherished  theory  of  heartless  theorists  and  prag- 
iinatical  political  prigs  as  much  as  ever  it  was.  One  of  the  principal  objects 
which  Eussia  has  is  to  establish  a  line  of  trade  through  Georgia,  via  Tiflis, 
Beshd,  and  Teheran,  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Bbutbb  Concession,  which 
involved  the  line  of  rail  from  Beshd  to  Teheran,  was  a  most  important  link 
an  that  chain.  Any  one  who  chooses  to  look  at  the  map  will  see  that  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  Beshd  the  entire  line  runs  through  Bussiau  territory,  and 
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tiierefore  the  line  on  to  Teheran  could  only  be  made  in  the  Euesian  interest. 
If,  then,  this  important  link  has  fallen  through,  and  the  Shah  really  has 
seen  that  a  connexion  between  Russia  and  his  capital  by  rail  is  not  to  be 
desired,  and  has  therefore  annulled  it,  that  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
us,  and  is  a  Christmas-box  in  the  way  of  news  such  as  we  have  rarely  re- 
ceived. A  direct  route  through  Bussian  territory  to  India  would  be 
Bassia's  own  private  route  both  for  trade  and  military  purposes.  Such  a 
route  is  inimical  to  us,  and  ought  to  be  discouraged  at  all  hazards.  We  do 
not  want  an  exclusive  Eussian  trade  between  the  Crimea  and  the  Persian 
Gulf;  but  what  we  ought  to  do  is,  with  the  assistance  of  Turkey,  to  estab- 
lish a  counter-line  of  commerce  via  Iskanderm  and  Aleppo  through  the 
Euphrates  Valley  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  either  by  rail  or  canal,  whichever  is 
most  suitable,  for  the  Euphrates  itself  must  be  navigable  for  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  route  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  this  line,  being  through 
Turkish  territory,  would  be  safe  from  Russia,  and  it  would  give  us  two 
strings  to  our  bow,  in  case  of  any  disagreement  or  difficulty  at  Suez.  It 
would  enricli  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  put  out  of  joint  the  Russian  route 
rid  Tiflis.  In  all  probability  we  never  shall  do  this  ;  because  it  is  contrary  \ 
to* the  interests  of  Russia,  and  we  always  carefully  protect  them,  even  to 
our  own  injury  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  what  we  ought  to  do.  The  Eu- 
phrates Yalley  Railway  scheme  has  been  burked  now  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  and  probably  will  continue  to  be,  just  as  the  Suez  Canal  was  when  it 
was  an  English  scheme.  English  capital  cannot  be  raised  for  it,  but  it  wiU 
be  raised  to  carry  out  the  Russian  project  fast  enough.  Of  course  the  act 
of  the  Shah  will  be  combated  by  every  possible  means  and  argument.  "No 
infringement  of  the  convention  on  Reuteu's  part  has  taken  place,  and  the 
Shah  is  not  justified,"  &c.,  4&c.  But  the  fact,  occurring  as  it  does  so  im- 
mediately after  the  Concession,  is  one  of  great  significance  and  pf  para- 
mount importance,  and  therefore  very  little  open  fuss  is  made  about  it. 

The  Levant  Herald  publishes  the  following  letter : — 

Teheban,  November,  25. — The  harvest  has  been  abundant  this  year  in 
all  parts  of  Persia,  more  especially  in  the  important  province  of  Adjerbeid- 
jan.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  brigandage  has  assamcd  such  proportions 
that  great  difficulty  must  now  arise  in  suppressing  it.  Several  of  the  mail 
couriers  have  been  robbed  on  the  highway,  among  others  the  English  mail 
to  Ispahan,  and  the  Russian  courier  between  Teheran  and  Resht.  It  is^ 
moreover,  a  painful  fact  that  troops  sent  to  quell  the  evil  have  in  many 
cases  made  common  cause  with  the  brigands,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  unlucky  Persian  soldiers'  have  received  no  pay  for  the  last  fifteen 
months. 

The  Grovemment  has  definitively  determined  to  annul  Baron  Renter's 
concession  for  the  construction  of  railways  and  public  works,  for  which  it 
will  have,  no  doubt,  to  pay  a  rattling  indemnity  to  the  enterprising  Baron. 
This  concession,  and  other  attempts  to  introduce  European  civilisation  and 
progress  into  Persia,  Eave  raised  up  two  distinct  and  opposite  parties  in 
the  State,  each  of  which,  has  zealous  representatives  at  Teheran,  and  in  all 
the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom.  At  the  head  of  the  party  in  favour 
of  progress  is  ex-Qrand  Vizier,  Mirza  Hussein  Khan,  who  is  known  in  con* 
sequence  as  Feringhi,  or  *'  The  Frank,"  vvhile  the  retrograde  party,  the 
Persian  Tory  party,  comprise  all  the  princes  of  the  royal  family,  the  prin- 
cipal ecdesiastics,  and  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  population.  Both 
parties  have  now  fiiUy  entered  upon  the  struggle,  and  the  opponents 
progress,  I  regret  to  say,  appear  to  gain  ground — so  much  so  that  '' 
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Sbah,  alarmed  at  the  difficulties  and  dangers  involved  in  the  changes  he 
desired  to  accomplish,  is  now  said  to  have  resolved  to  make  no  alteration  in 
the  ancient  order  of  things. 

Last  week  a  very  imposing  ceremony  t^x^k  place  at  the  palace  in  presence 
of  all  the  princes  and  dignitaries  of  the  kingdom.  The  Shah  pnhlidy 
presented  a  diadem  of  great  valne  to  his  favourite  wife  (who  is  understood 
to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  intrigue  against  the  ex-Ghrand 
Yizier),  and  at  the  same  time  decreed  that  she  should  bear  the  glowing  but 
somewhat  pretentious  title  of  "  Melik  Afak"  (the  Universal  Queen). — PaU 
Mall  Gazette,  January  1,  1874. 


Naval  Power  suppressed  by  the 

Maritime  States. 

CBIMEAN  WAR. 
By  David  Ubquhakt,   Esq.* 

....    Trepidus  vttlgaverat  omnia  rumor, 

Ignorare  tamenjingit,  regnique  mincu 

Jjissimulat,  Claudian. 

St  Gervais,  Haute  Savoiei  Sep.  18,  187.9. 

Sib, — Were  I  to  treat  this  subject  as  a  lawyer  I  should  simply  give 
extracts  from  the  great  Compilation  of  St.  Louis  and  the  Ordinances 
of  Francis  I.  and  Heney  IV.,  in  order  to  show  that  the  seizure  of 
enemies'  property  at  sea  was  the  right  and  the  heritage  of  France 
when  at  war,  and  that  it  was  also  her  most  sacred  duty. 

But  those  who  desire  to  learn  the  truth  have  these  sources  of  infor- 
mation within  their  reach  and  under  their  hands.  What  use  then 
would  it  serve  to  give  an  exposition  of  them  t  These  laws  exist,  and 
'  this  history  is  written ;  and  yet  you  have  arrived  at  the  point  at  which 
you  now  are ;  that  of  having  undergone  a  terrible  defeat  by  refusing 
to  employ  this  force  and  oy  not  fulfilling  this  duty.  You  have 
arrived  at  it  by  a  process  of  false  logic,  namely,  that  of  substituting  a 
generality  in  the  place  of  examination,  and  of  extinguishing  memory 
by  uttering  a  proposition.  Instead  of  concentrating  all  your  means 
of  carrying  on  a  war  against  your  enemy,  you  busied  yourselves  with 
speculations  on  the  liberty  of  commerce.  That  which  appears  to  me, 
then,  important  to  do,  is  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  operation  which  has 
deprived  you  of  your  maritime  strength ;  an  operation  in  substance 
diplomatic,  in  its  accidental  and  external  character  only  military.  This 
operation  is  known  in  history  as  the  Crimean  War. 

Strategical  details  come  thus  within  the  scope  of  a  legal  publication, 
because  the  movements  of  troops  and  the  phases  of  law  are  so  en- 
tangled that  it  becomes  impossible  to  comprehend  them  separately. 
It  is  for*this  reason  that  both  are  misunderstood.  This  law,  moreover, 
relates  solely  to  war,  and  it  is  in  the  practice  of  it  that  maritime  power 
resides ;  that  power  wliich  exceeds  all  others,  according  to  the  Roman 
proverb  : — "  He  who  commands  the  sea  is  master  of  affairs." 

*  Translated  from  La  Revue  des  Institutions  et  du  Droit     Grenoble :  Baratier  Fr^res  et 
Dardelet,  Grande  Kae  4.    Paris :  Dnrand  et  Pedone  Laariel,  Bae  Cujas  9. 


France  goes  to  War  with  her  right  Arm  tied. 


If  England  had^proposed  to  France,  in  the  month  of  July,  IBTO,  not 
to  empknr  artilleiy  against  Prusria,  what  would  have  been  the  answer? 
A  cry  ei  indignation  wonld  have  been  raised  from  Cape  Finisterre  to 
the  furthermost  confines  of  Corsica.  H  England  had  insisted  on  it, 
war  wonld  hare  been  declared  against  her,  or  the  war  with  Prussia 
would  have  beeii  abandoned.  In  any  case  it  would  have  been  under- 
stood that  England  was  making  common  cause  with  Prussia^ 

But  artiUeiy  afloat  is  quite  another  thing  from  artillery  on  land. 

In  order  to  prepare  for  war  France  had  provided  herself  with 
armies ;  but  she  had  also  provided  herself  with  fleets.  The  use  of  the 
lalter  was  to  cany  and  transport  guns.  The  guns  so  conveyed  ex- 
ceeded in  number  those  which  had  to  accompany  her  armies,  by  two 
mA  a  half  times,  and  they  exceeded  them  in  the  same  ratio  as  regards 
wei^t  of  metal.  Steam  was  also  used  in  addition  to  wind  for  their 
transport.  This  steam,  calculated  according  to  horse-power,  repre- 
sented a  total  which  exceeded  by  six  times  the  numoer  of  horses 
allowed  for  the  artillery. 

The  force  therefore  which  France  possessed  in  her  marine  was  at 
least  five  times  greater  than  that  which  she  possessed  in  her  artillery. 

This  force  had  its  own  field,  one  where  armies  could  not  appear.  It 
could  reach  and  strike  the  enemy  at  the  most  distant  point  of  his 
frontiers,  and  eten  carry  the  war  home  to  his  own  country  at  the 
time  he  was  besieging  her  capital.*  The  ships  could  have  transported 
her  armies  from  tne  most  remote  points  of  her  own  territory  without 
expense,  and  without  exhausting  either  men  or  animals. 

To  strike  the  commerce  of  an  enemy  is  the  means  of  striking  at  his 
revenue.  A  country  whose  revenue  is  drawn  for  the  most  part  from 
indirect  taxes  is  more  exposed  to  this  species  of  danger  than  another. 
The  kingdom  of  Prussia  was  not  one  or  these.  But  the  war  of  1870 
was  with  all  Germany,  whose  collective  revenue  is  drawn  almost 
entirely  from  indirect  taxes.  Prussia  in  this  war  depended  almost 
entirely  on  her  allies,  the  other  States  of  Germany ;  that  is  to  say,  on 
their  willingness  to  act  with  her.  A  blow  therefore  which  struck 
the  whole  effectively,  would  for  her  have  been  more  dangerous  than 
xme  which  fell  on  her  alone. 

In  the  year  1868  the  exports  from  the  ZoUverein  to«England 
amounted  to  eighteen  millions  sterling.  We  may  double  that  for  the 
Test  of  the  world.  There  must  have  been,  therefore,  forty  millions  of 
property  afloat  when  the  war  broke  out  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
xrench  cruisers. 

At  the  commencement  of  liostilities  I  said  that  France  was  going 
to  war  with  one  arm  tied  behind  her  back,  and  I  added  that  it 
was  her  right  arm  which  was  so  tied.  But  this  expression  falls  far 
abort  of  conveying  a  true  idea  of  the  state  of  things ;  for  her  ilaval 
force  of  itself  alone,  was  sufficient  for  the  reduction  of  her  enemy, 
if,  confining  herself  at  home  to  defence,  she  had  struck  at 
G^man  commerce  on  every  sea.    It  was  only  a  question  of  making 

*  Ai  the  comineiicemeiit  of  the  war,  Prussia,  being  uncertain  of  the  nse  which  France 
^imild  make  of  her  nayy,  had  retained  150,000  men  to  protect  her  Northern  frontier*. 
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the  war  last  long  enough,  in  order  to  obtain  a  triumph.  The  loss  by 
Prussia  in  her  public  securities,  and  the  ruinous  expenditure  of  her 
treasure,  would  have  been  accompanied  by  the  revolt  of  her  allies,  by 
whose  aid  she  has  triumphed,  and  whom,  by  this  triumph,  she  has 
reduced  to  subjection. 

But  instead  of  so  employing  her  navy,  that  navy  disappeared. 
There  was  no  disembarkation  on  the  coasts  of  the  enemy,  no  blockade 
of  her  ports ;  not  even  the  transport  of  armies  and  troops  along  the 
coasts  of  France.  No  one  knew  where  they  were  gone;  no  one 
knew  what  had  become  of  those  magnificent  vessels  wnose  organisa- 
tion was  as  admirable  as  that  of  the  army  was  corrupt.  Above  all, 
there  were  no  cruisers.  German  commerce  flourished  from  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia  to  the  peninsula  of  Corea  with  an  impunity  as  complete  as 
if  the  war  did  not  exist,  or  as  if  France  were  not  the  second  maritime 
Power  in  the  world. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  "  we  had  signed  the  Declaration  of  Paris." 

That  was  no  Treaty  at  all.  It  was  an  abnormal  act^  without 
character  in  itself,  wituout  right  in  the  persons  who  signed  it,  without 
ratification  by  the  respective  Sovereigns,  and  which,  containing  no 
engagements,  contained  a  lie.  It  did  not  pretend  to  say,  "  such  hence- 
forward shall  be  the  law,"  but  it  said  such  and  such  is  the  fact.* 
(Privateering  is  abolished^  &c.) 

jChis  was  not  the  reason  why  the  Declaration  of  Paris  was 
observed ;  the  reason  was  that  France  deceived  herself.  I  am  unfor- 
tunately in  a  position  to  bear  testimony  on  this  matter  by  the  fruitless 
efforts  which  I  made  to  awaken  the  attention  of  public  men  of  all 
opinions  as  to  the  result  to  France  of  having  renounced  her  rights^ 
and  with  them  her  maiitime  strength.  I  succeeded  only  with  one, 
and  he  was  unable  to  do  anything  with  the  others. 

But  universal  error  and  ignorance  w6uld  not  alone  have  sufficed  to 
avert  from  Prussia  this'  danger.  Up  to  a  certain  moment  she  had  to 
take  measures  of  precaution. 

It  w'as  £ngland  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  Prussia,  and  who,  by 
means  of  a  bit  of  paper,  drove  away  every  thought  in  France  of  having 
recourse  to  her  natural  arms.  A  despatch,  bearing  the  signature  of 
Lord  Granville,  reminded  the  Government  of  i  ranee  of  the  De- 
claration of  Paris,  with  an  injunction  to  conform  to  it. 

Nobody  asked  why  this  despatch  had  been  written,  or  what  a 
despatch  to  confirm  ah  engagement  meant,  or  if  that  could  really  be 
an  engagement  which  required  such  aid.  Much  less  was  it  asked, 
whether  the  despatch  proceeded  from  aflFection  for  the  Declaration,  or 
from  a  wish  to  take  part  against  France. 

Why  this  simimons  if  the  English  Government  had  no  uneasiness 
with  respect  to  the  observance  by  France  of  this  Declaration  of  Paris, 
the  siffning  of  which  that  very  Government  had  explained  on  the 
grounos  of  its  being  necessary  to  conciliate  France ! 

How  was  it  that  the  French  Government  could  accept  this  despatch 

♦  The  Armed  Nentralitj  Treaty  of  1780,  said:  "  AU  merchandiie,  and  all  property  be- 
longing to  the  subjects  of  the  said  belligerent  Powers  embarked  in  neutral  bottoms,  shall  be 
free,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war. 
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-without  exacting  the  support  of  England  as  a  consideration,  or  with- 
out even  informing  itself  of  her  intentions  ?  That  which  is  truly 
instmctive  in  all  this  is  not  the  catastrophe,  but  the  disorder  in  the 
public  service.  It  was  a  reciprocal  suicide  which  was  the  result  of  igno- 
rance. England,  by  prostrating  France,  gave  herself  a  blow  more 
terrible  than  that  which  her  neighbour  received;  for  France  might 
recover  herself^  could  not  England. 

There  are,  however,  not  many  despatches  to  turn  over  in  order  to 
discover  the  key  to  the  enigma. 

Only  two  years  previously  hostilities  were  on  the  point  of  breaking 
out  between  France  and  Prussia,  with  regard  to  Luxembourg. 
£ngland  on  that  occasion  (for  reasons  not  more  her  own  than 
those  which  produced  the  despatch  of  Lord  Granville)  sought  to 
restrain  the  ill-feeling  existing  between  the  two  countries,  and  to 
avert  its  explosion.  She  went  to  work  with  Prussia  very  simnly  by 
saying:  "  Do  not  trust  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  If  a  war  oreaks 
^  outlFrance  will  never  consent  to  deprive  herself  of  her  maritime 
"  strength,  against  which  you  have  nothing  to  oppose,  and  she  will 
'•'  sweep  German  commerce  from  the  oceans  and  the  seas." 

It  is  possible  that  France  may  not  have  had  a  copy  of  these  des- 
patches. The  English  Government,  however,  had  the  courtesy  to 
publish  them  in  the  Blue-Book  relating  to  Luxemburg,* 

But  this  publicity  has,  for  the  French  Government,  been  of  no  avail. 
What  is  certain  is,  that  this  despatch,  beside  which  all  the  political 
<^»erations  sink  into  insignificance,  has  never  been  the  subject  of  a 
remark  in  the  press,  either  in  England  or  France,  and  has  never 
been  referred  to  in  any  parliamentary  debate,  in  any  political  discus- 
sion, or  in  any  newspaper. 

There  is,  after  all,  in  this,  nothing  to  excite  surprise,  seeing  that  the 
document  related  to  matters  of  which  no  one  comprehended  a  word, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  number,  who  only  comprehended 
them  too  well.  Nor  is  it  the  only  important  document.  There  is 
another  which  may  be  placed  with  it  in  the  same  line ;  but  this  belongs 
to  the  category  of  things  supposed  to  be  understood.  I  allude  to  the 
despatch  of  the  10th  of  August,  in  which  Lord  Granville  com- 
manicated  to  Lord  Lyons  the  steps  which  he  had  taken  in  concert 
with  Prussia  and  Russia,  with  the  Governments  of  Denmark,  Italy, 
and  Austria,  in  order  to  prevent  those  countries  from  coming  to  the 
rescue  of  France.  This  despatch,  just  like  the  other,  passed  un- 
noticed! 

*  Lord  Stanley  wrote  to  the  English  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1867,  as 
Miows;  "Prussia  has  a  very  long  line  of  coast  and  forts  to  defend.  She  has  no  means  of 
rHWiting  the  action  of  the  French  fleets  on  her  own  coasts,  and  the  ravages  which  the  naval 
loperi^rity  of  France  would  enable  her  to  commit  on  German  commerce,  not  only  in  Europe, 
but  everywhere  else  where  this  commerce  is  actively  carried  on,  might  lead  to  a  financial  crisis 
alanntDg  for  Germany.    It  is  important  that  Prnssia  should  attend  to  these  considerations." 

On  the  17th  of  April,  he  wrote  again :  **  A  war  between  France  and  Prussia  would  not 
fail  to  retard  that  consolidation  of  Germany  towards  which  so  great  a  progress  has  been 
recently  made"  (the  war  with  Austria). 

The  day  following  he  wrote  thos  to  the  English  Ambassador  at  Paris*:  "The  Government 
of  Her  Majesty  has  not  been  afraid  to  present  to  the  Prussian  Government  the  various  con- 
■ideratlona  which  ought  to  decide  it  on  not  insisting  upon  retaining  a  Prussian  garrison  in 
laxemburg."  (JBlm-Book  relating  to  Luxemburg^  1867.) 
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The  moment  the  official  volume  was  in  my  hands  this  document 
struck  me  at  once.  I  lost  not  an  instant  of  time  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion to  it,  not  only  of  the  men  in  power,  but  also  of  others.  I  caused 
it  to  be  distributed,  I  commented  upon  it,  and  I  showed  it  everywhere. 
It  only  excited  incredulity  or  alarm,  and  an  excuse  was  sought  for  doing 
nothing — that  is,  for  saying  nothing.  A  French  officer  said,  "  I  will  not 
believe  it  unless  I  see  the  original ;"  a  politician  said,  "  It  raises  great 
*'  questions."  All  welcomed  as  a  relief  the  words  "  to  restrain 
*'  the  limits  of  the  war,"  which  Lord  Granville  had  put  forward  as 
the  object  of  his  negotiation;  precisely  as  Lord  Palmebston  had 
done  in  1848,  when  I  compelled  him,  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  justify  the  analogous  measure  he  had  taken  (then  secretly)  to  insure 
the  defeat  of  Poland  by  menacing  at  the  same  time  France,  Turkey, 
Austria,  Sweden,  and  Persia. 

There  yet  remains  the  application  which  I  wish  to  make  of  this 
incident.  Eighteen  months  after  the  publication  of  the  volume,  the 
Duke  de  Gbammont  was  ignorant  of  the  'existence  of  this  despatch  I 
He  warmly  thanked  the  person  who  sent  it  to  him.  It  ^as  only  two 
years  and  a  half  afterwards  that  it  found  a  comer  for  insertion  in  a 
French  newspaper.*  Of  course  it  was  not  inserted  or  mentioned  in 
any  English  newspaper.     Such  is  publicity ! 

There  are. here  two  important  inferences  to  be  drawn:  1st.  That 
these  steps  of  an  English  Minister  would  have  been  impossible  if  he 
had  had  previously  to  state  his  reasons  for  them  to  any  non-political 
man ;  2nd.  That  to  make  war  is  not  the  only  means  of  prostrating  a 
country,  and  that  a  Minister  who  plays  an  arbitrary  paut  can,  bjr 
writing  a  letter,  ruin  an  ally,  and  do  so  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
victim  and  of  his  own  country,  while  publishing  such  a  letter  to  the 
whole  world.  I  believe  I  have  said  sufficient  if)  show  that  the  capitu- 
lation of  Paris  in  1871  was  the  result  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  in 
1856.     It  remains,'  however,  to  relate  the  history  of  that  Declaration. 

The  change  of  which  we  are  speaking  was  not  the  result  of  a 
congress  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  makmg  it,  but  of  a  war ;  and  it 
was  not  even  slipped  into  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  but  into  an  abnormal 
act  which  was  annexed  to  it,  without  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  any 
of  the  Powers  having  been  furnished  with  authority  beforehand  to 
discuss  the  question. 

Never  before  this  epoch  had  any  proposition  of  the  kind  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  deliberative  assembly.  The  decision  to  change  mari- 
time law  sprang  up  all  of  a  sudden,  and  its  success  was  only  due  to 
the  absolute  secresy  with  which  it  had  been  guarded.  The  English 
negotiator  (Lord  Ulakendon)  confessed  it  in  Parliament,t  and  the 

*  VUnivers  of  March  29,  1873. 

t  **  Do  you  tbink  that  if  the  articles  of  this  Treaty,  even  the  bases  on  which  it  was 
founded  had  been  submitted  to  Parliament,  such  a  Treaty  would  ever  have  been  signed?** 
[He  was  not  speaking  ^of  the  Treaty  of  PariSi  but  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris]. — Lord 
Clarendon  in  ths  House  o/Lordi^  May  22,  1856. 

'*  Lord  Clarendon,  in  signing  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  the  extinction  of  England^s  mari- 
time rightSy  acted  (as  he  afterwards  avowed  in  the  House  of  Lords)  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  Queen  or  the  mandate  of  the  Crown.  His  powers  emanated  from  akprivaie  letter  of 
Lord  Palmerston."— Zxi  Preue  (of  Vienna),  Dec,  25, 1861. 


France  proposes  and  England  accepts  the  Change.  ii 

French  Minister  f9r  Foreign  Affairs  (M.  Thouvenel)  designated  it 
as  **  the  modem  international  law"* — that  is  to  say,  that  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris  had  displaced  the  Law  of  Nations  which  had  existed  up 
to  that  time. 

The  war  referred  to  was  between  two  Powers  called  maritime  and 
another  Power,  exclusively  territorial  and  military ;  the  same  which 
had  put  forward  and  sustained  by  arms,  since  1780,  the  new  code. 
That  war  did  not  end  in  the  defeat  of  the  maritime  Powers  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Power  which  had  proposed  the  new  *^  International 
Law/ 

But  it  was  not  she  who  was  the  proposer  of  the  change  at  this 
Peace  Congress  ;  the  maritime  Powers  were  the  proposers  of  it, 
especially  France;  it  was  she  who  proposed  it,  and  England  who 
accepted  it.  Whilst  this  war  was  going  on  the  right  of  confiscating 
enemies'  goods  in  neutral  ships,  in  other  words,  maritime  strength 
had  not  been  exercised  by  the  maritime  Powers ;  their  line  of  battle- 
ships were  exhibited  on  the  scene,  but  uselessly,  for  the  enemy's  com- 
merce was  allowed  to  go  free.  This  enemy  was  enabled  to  continue 
the  war  until  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Paris,  where,  presenting 
himself  as  conquered,  it  became  possible  that  the  effacement  of  mari- 
time power  should  be  accepted ;  a  thing  which  would  have  been  im- 
possible if  presenting  himself  as  conqueror,  he  had  exacted  from  the 
conquered  the  abandonment  of  their  strength  in  this  respect,  a  strength 
which  constituted  all  the  strength  possessed  by  one,  and  one  half  of  that 
possessed  by  the  other.  The  plan  was  only  feasible  on  the  condition 
that  in  making  the  war  the  Allies  should  not  make  it ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
they  should  not  interfere  with  their  enemy's  commerce,  the  only  point 
in  which  Russia  was  vulnerable,  and  vulnerable  to  such  a  degree  that 
she  was  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  smallest  State  which  had  the 
power  of  sending  cruisers  to  sea.  Twice  already,  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, had  she  been  brought  to  reason  by  England,  without  the  latter 
employing  against. her  a  single  ship  of  war,  even  a  frigate ;  without 
a  smgle  regiment,  even  a  battalion.  It  was  this  which  caused  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Russian  diplomatists  to  say,  "  We  have 
"  nothing  to  fear  from  the  alliance  of  France  with  England,  for  the 
"  French  navy,  joined  to  that  of  England,  will  not  add  to  its 
^  strength." 

From  the  Declaration  of  Paris  in  1856,  we  go  back  then  to  the 
suspension,  in  1854,  of  the  Right  of  Search  and  Seizure  on  board 
neutral  vessels,  which  was  stated  in  the  following  terms  : — 

Order  in  Council^  March  28,  1854.f 
"  In  order  to  preserve  the  commerce  of  neutrals  from  all  unne- 
"  cessary  obstruction.  Her  Majesty  consents,  for  the  present,  to  sus- 
^  pend  a  portion  of  the  belligerent  rights  which  belong  to  her  by  the 
"  Law  of  Nations.  Her  Majesty  will  suspend  the  right  of  seizing 
*  enemy's  property  on  board  neutral  vessels,  unless  it  be  contraband 
^  of  war." 

*  M.  Thoavenel  to  the  French  Minister  at  WashiogtoBy  Dec.  3, 1851. 
t  See  note,  page  16. 
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Declaration  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French^  March  29,  1854. 

'^  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  consents,  for  th«  pre- 
"  sent,  to  suspend  a  portion  of  his  rights.  The  vessels  of  His  Ma- 
"  jesty  will  not  seize  enemy's  property  on  board  neutral  ships." 

The  whole  then  arises  from  the  Crimean  War,  and  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  give  the  history  of  that  War  in  order  to  understand  the 
revolution  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  to  which  it  has  led.  We  shall 
see  (putting  aside  its  Turkish  phase)  that  it  was  made  by  Russia  with 
,  the  object  of  attaining  this  result. 

•On  the  8th  of  June,  1853,  "  in  the  midst  of  a  profound  peace, 
*^'  Russia  invaded  the  territory  of  Turkey."*  This  invasion  was  ex- 
plained on  the  ground  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession 
of  a  material  guarantee  for  the  acceptance  by  Turkey  of  the  note  of 
Prince  Menschikoff  ;  a  note/in  which  Russia  demanded  for  herself 
the  protection  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan  against  the 
Sultan.  The  Powers  assembled  in  conference  at  Vienna,  and  not 
only  adopted  the  note  of  Prince  Menschikoft,  but  went  beyond  it,t 
and  proposed  "  to  insist  at  Constantinople  on  the  adoption,  pure  and 
"  simple,"  of  the  note  which  they  drew  up  thereupon. 

Russia  prevented  them  from  acting  at  Constantinople,  although 
she  had  in  the  first  instance  accepted  the, plan.  The  fact  is  so 
stated  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  himself  in  a  letter  addressed  by 
him  on  the  29th  of  January,  1854,  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

"  But  hardly  were  we  informed  of  this  good  news"  (the  acceptance 
by  Russia  of  the  intervention  of  the  Powers'  at  Constantinople),  "  when 
"  Your  Majesty's  Minister,  by  explanatory  comments,  destroyed  its 
"  conciliatory  effect,  and  prevented  us  from  insiiting  at  Constantinople 
"  on  its  adoption  pure  and  simple." 

The  Porte,  which  had  hoped  to  receive  the  support  of  the  Powers, 
yielded  for  a  time  to  their  importunities,  as  the  same  letter  of  the 
Emperor  avows  in  these  terms : — 

"  The  troops  of  your  Majesty  having  once  entered  Wallachia,  we 
**  have  not  the  less  on  our  part  persuaded  the  Porte  not  to  consider 
"  this  occupation  as  a  case  of  war." 

At  lengtn,  how^ever,  outraged  and  indignant,  she  escaped  from  their 
control  and  declared  war.  The  Powers  remained  "interested  but 
^^  simple  spectators  of  the  struggle"  (letter  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon) 
until  the  affair  at  Sinope. 

The  Sinope  affair  was  the  consequence  of  the  entry  of  the  allied 
quadrons  into  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus,  an  act  which  the 

*  Declaration  of  the  French  Government,  published  in  an  official  pamphletj  in  Februarj, 
1854y  under  the  title  of  "France  and  Russia;  the  Eastern  Question,"  which  contains  the 
despatches  between  the  Goyernmenta  of  the  two  countries,  and  a  letter  from  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  to  the  Czar.     The  words  quoted  are  at  page  167. 

f  What  was  especially  offensive  to  the  Porte  in  the  Menschikoff  note  were  the  expres- 
sions relating  to  ancient  Treaties,  as  if  those  Treaties  gave  the  Emperor  of  Russia  the 
right  of  interfering  in  the  internal  concerns  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  Yienna  note 
took  for  its  basis  that  the  Porte  had  violated  former  Treaties,  both  in  letter  and  spirit ; 
for  it  demanded  from  the  Porte  a  declaration  that :  *^  His  Majesty  the  Sultan  would  remain 
faithful  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  ttiptdcUions  of  the  Treaties  of  Kainard jii  and  Adria- 
Bople  relative  to  the  protection  of  the  Christian  worship.*' 
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English  Ambassador  took  advantage  of  in  order  to  prevent  the  Turkish 
fleet  from  being  sent  to  the  Black  Sea  to  pf otect  and  bring  back  the 
small  Turkish  squadron  which  was  then  at  Sinope,  exposed  to  the  attack 
of  the  whole  naval  force  of  Russia,  which  was  tacking  about  without 
hindrance  in  that  very  Black  Sea  from  which  the  Allies  said  they  had 
excluded  it.  The  Turkish  squadron  at  Sinope  was  composed  of  seven 
small  frigat€$ ;  the  Eussian  squadron  of  seven  line-o£rbattle  ships  (Mr. 
KiNOLAKE  says  six)  and  seven  or  eight  frigates.  The  Russian 
squadron  blockaded  the  Turks  at  Sinope  for  ten  days.  During  that 
interval,  as  before,  the  English  Ambassador  prevented  the  Turks  from 
sending  their  magnificent  vessels  of  the  line  to  Sinope.  Had  he  not 
done  so  the  attack  of  the  Russians  would  have  been  impossible,  and 
the  pretext  for  this  war  of  fraud  and  ignominy  would  have  be^n  taken 
away.  Nothing  was  more  glorious  than  the  defence  of  the  Turks. 
Notwithstanding  the  immense  superiority  of  the  Russians,  the  Turks 
refused  to  surrender,  and  were  killed  almost  to  the  last  man.  Out  of 
4000  men  only  400  survived,  and  all  of  these  were  wounded.  So 
greatly  did  the  Russian  squadron  suffer  that  one  of  its  ships  of  the 
line  foundered  soon  afterwards. 

"  If  there  could  be  any  question  as  regards  the  military  superiority 
*'  of  the  Turks  over  the  Russians,  there  can  be  none  of  their  naval 
'^  superiority.^  Such  are  the  words  of  an  Italian  diplomatist  who  was 
educated  in  the  East. 

Do  not  suppose  that  I  am  relating  facts  either  doubtful  or  obscure. 
With  regard  to  the  action  of  the  English  Ambassador,  we  have  the 
avowal  OT  it  in  his  own  words.  Among  the  despatches  presented  to 
Parliament,  there  is  one  from  Lord  Stkatfoed  de  Rbdcliffe  con- 
taining the  following  sentence  : — "  I  have  at  this  moment"  (November 
5,  1853),  "  succeeded  in  dissuading  the  Porte  from  sending  a  detach- 
"  ment  of  ships  of  the  line  and  frigates  to  the  Black  Sea." 

The  Englisn  press  at  the  time  gave  loud  vent  to  its  indignation  on 
the  news  of  the  catastrophe  at  Sinope,  and  broadly  and  directly  attri- 
buted it  to  English  policy.  "  Without  the  intervention  of  our  ambas- 
**  sador  at  Constantinople,"  said  the  Morning  Advertiser^  "  and  his 
"  threat  to  send  back  the  British  fleet,  if  the  Turkish  fleet  entered  the 
"  Black  Sea,  the  latter,  which  was  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
*' Slade"  (an  Englishman)  ''would  have  encountered  the  Russian 
"  fleet  and  have  infallibly  destroyed  it.  On  the  head  of  England 
"  therefore  rests  the  crime  of  Sinope."* 

But  all  this  rage  had  only  the  effect  of  preparing  the  nation  to 
accept  the  war,  which  was  directed  by  the  same  men  who,  it  believed, 
had  oetrayed  Turkey. 

The  Emperor  continues  : — 

*^  The  affair  at  Sinope  compels  us  to  take  a  more  decided  position 
*'....  At  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus  there  were  three  thousand 

gnns^  the  presence  of  which  said  loudly  enough  to  Turkey  that  the 
^  two  first  Maritime  Powers  would  not  permit  her  to  be  attacked 
'*  at  sea." 

^  The  opposition  joarnaU  exprested  tbemselrea  in  similar  terms. 


<i 
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^  little  further  on  he  makes  the  admission  that  these  three  thou- 
sand guns  had  been  placed  there  only  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  Turks  from  carrying  the  war  home  to  Russia. 

"  If  we  prevented  the  Turks  from  carrying  on  an  aggressive  war  mi 
"  the  coasts  belonging  to  Russia^  we  protected  the  revictualment  of  their 
'*  troops  in  their  own  territory/' 

After  the  affair  at  Sinope,  the  fleets  of  the  two  Maritime  Powers 
entered  the  Black  Sea  with  the  object  (again  to  use  the  words  of  the 
French  official  pamphlet)  "  of  profiting  by  the  taking  possession  of  the 
^*  Black  Sea,  in  order  to  induce  Turkey  to  adhere  lully  to  the  propo- 
*'  sitions  contained  in  the  Vienna  Note."* 

At  this  period  the  Russians  had  been  beaten  in  all  the  engagements 
on  the  Danube,  and  active  operations  had  been  suspended  on  Doth  sides, 
the  Turks  abstaining  from  profiting  by  their  victories  in  consequence  * 
of  the  representations  of  England  ana  France. 

At  the  same  time  the  squadrons  of  the  two  Powers  appeared  in  the 
Black  Sea,  dstensibly  to  assist  the  Turks.  But  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  acting  in  concert  with  Queen  Victoria,  made  a  last  at- 
tempt to  preserve  peace  by  the  proposition  contained  in  ^the  letter  of 
the  29th  of  January,  which  has  been  already  cited,  the  purport  of 
which  was  that  the  allied  squadrons  should  be  recalled  from  the  Black 
Sea,  and  that  the  Russian  troops  should  abandon \  the  Principalities. 
In  that  case  **  Your  Majesty  preferring  to  treat  directly  with  Turkey, 
"  would  appoint  an  Aml)assador  who  should  negotiate,  with  the 
**  plenipotentiary  of  the  Sultan,  a  convention  to  be  submitted  to  the 
"  conference  of  the  four  Pov^ers." 

The  reply  to  this  overture  was  the  recall  of  the  Russian  Ambas- 
sadors from  Paris  and  London  ! 

Here  then  are  six  distinct  steps,  in  each  one  of  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  Russia  invited  the  war,  urged  on  the  war,  forced  the  war,  and 
refused  the  co-operation  of  the  Allies  against  Turkey.  When  they 
had  compromised  themselves  by  taking  the  side  of  the  Porte,  she  pre- 
vented them  from  escaping  from  the  difficulty ;  she  whose  armies 
had  been  beaten  by  the  Turks ;  she  who  was  destitute  of  the 
smallest  capability  for  carrying  on  a  war  against  Maritime  Powers 
according  to  the  forms  and  usages  of  war,  as  war  had  theretofore  been 
always  carried  on. 

This  coliduct  is  positively  inexplicable,  except  on  the  hypothesis  that 
she  had  made  sure  of  the  men  who  governed  France  and  England, 
so  that  they  should  arrange  to  suspend  during  the  war  the  employment 
of  their  maritime  strength. 

As  regards  France  this  was  not  difficult.  She  was  ignorant  of  the 
maritine  strength  she  possessed.  Her  idea  of  war  at  that  time  was 
only  deduced  from  the  contests  she  had  had  to  sustain  against  England, 
whose  naval  force  was  superior  to  her  own.     This  impression  was  so 


*  "  From  the  moment  that  we  protect  Tnrkej  and  shoir  our  desire  to  prevent  her,  to  thft 
detriment  of  Earope,  from  being  ov«rvrbelmed  by  superior  forces,  it  is  our  tight  and  our 
duty  to  exact  her  adherence  to  conditions,"  &c.  Despatch  of  M.  Drou3'n  de  Lhuys  to  the  French 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  dated  the  28th  of  December,  1858,  when  the  entrj  of  the 
fleets  in  the  Black  Sea  was  announced. 
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ftrong  that  Marengo  and  Austerlitz  were  considered  as  nothing  by 
the  side  of  Aboukir  and  Trafalgar ;  a  circumstance  which  led  Bona- 
parte to  say  in  1806,  "  When  we  speak  of  p^ace  in  France,  we  mean 
"  peace  with  England."  The  simple  words  "  Right  of  Search,"  caused 
cvciy  Frenchman  to  tremble.  Far  from  there  being  any  difficulty 
in  bringing  about  an  abandonment  of  this  right,  the  French  minister 
by  whom  it  should  be  proposed  would  be  regarded  as  having  accom- 
pnshed  a  patriotic  work.  The  circumstances  of  the  two  epochs  were 
Teiy  different,  but  the  old  impressions  remained  the  same.  In  1854 
it  was  a  question  of  common  interest  against  a  common  enemy ;  but 
the  ideas  as  to  the  means  of  fighting  remained  the  same  as  they  were 
in  1815.  The  Right  of  Search  was  looked  on  as  an  infernal  machine, 
but  a  machine  which  must  be  hostile.  People  had  not  as  yet  come  to 
say,  a8*they  did  sixteen  years  afterwards,  "  JLet  France  perish  rather 
^  than  the  liberty  of  commerce  be  tbuched,"  but  they  were  on  the 
way  to  it. 

France,  therefore,  was  quite  ready,  by  the  medium  of  the  phrase, 
"  liberty  of  commerce,"  to  assume  and  to  covet  the  part  she  was  to 
play  in  the  drama  then  in  preparation. 

it  was  quite  otherwise  with  England,  both  as  regards  her  know- 
ledge and  her  passions.  The  pride  of  England,  as  sdso  her  strength, 
lay  in  her  navy,  and  her  navy  consisted  for  her  in  the  faculty  of 
straitening  her  enemy  by  carrying  off  his  wealth.  An  English 
minister  could  not  yield  on  this  pomt  through  ignorance,  fatuity,  or 
passion  for  "the  national  interest."  Here  was  required,  not  igno- 
rance, but  treason.  Russia  had  there  a  man  of  her  own,  and  Uiat 
man  was  worth  all  England ;  for  he  knew  how  to  subordinate  men  to 
his  purposes,  and  how  to  play  factions  one  against  another ;  he  knew, 
and  this  is  important  as  we  shall  presently  see,  how  to  manipulate  at 
will  or  to  lay  aside  those  administrative  and  judicial  forms,  the 
traditions  of  which  have  yet  in  England  a  living  strength,  and  a 
solemn  authority. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  seizure  of  the  enemy's  commerce  under  a 
neutral  flag,  there  was  required,  not  a  decision  of  the  Cabinet,  as  in 
France,  but  a  solemn  act  drawn  up  by  the  Privy  Council,  sitting 
in  presence  of  the  Queen.  The  capacity,  the  influence  and  the  art 
of  Lord  Palmebston  not  being  sufficient  to  procure  this  act,  he  did 
without  it.  A  document  appeared  in  the  Gazette,  as  if  it  had  been  an 
Order  in  Council.  This  document,  the  words  of  which  I  have  already 
given,  did  not  bear  the  name  of  the  Queen  at  the  head  of  it,  and  was 
without  signature  ! 

The  document  could  not  have  emanated  from  the  Pri\y  Council, 
for  there  had  been  no  sitting  of  that  Council  siiice  the  9th  of  March 
previous,  and  the  supposed  order  bore  date  the  28th  of  March  ;  on 
which  day  there  had  been  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  Council  at  the 
Foreign  Office.  The  decision  as  regards  the  war  had  therefore  been 
taken  in  the  Cabinet  Council,  and  not  in  the  Privy  Council.  But  a 
decision  of  the  Cabinet  Council  has  no  legal  or  judicial  value.  The 
difiarence  between  the  two  lies  in  this ;  that  the  Cabinet  Council .  is 
unknown  to  the  law  and  is  a  usurpation  of  the  powers  of  the  Privy 
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Council.  The  latter  assembles  in  the  presence  of  the  Sovereign,  and 
its  acts,  in  so  far  as  they  are  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  i*oyal 
prerogative,  have  the  force  of  law.  The  Cabinet  Council  is  nothing 
more  than  a  private  meeting  of  the  Ministers  for  the  time  being.  The 
Members  of  the  Cabinet  Council  are,- it  is  true,  also  Members  of  the 
Privy  Council.  But  the  Privy  Council  cannot  sit  unless  in  the 
presence  of  the  Queen. 

The  Act  published  in  the  Gazette  of  the  28th  of  March,  as  an 
Order  in  Council,  but  without  the  name  of  the  Queen  at  its  head 
or  any  signature  at  its  foot,  makes  use  in  the  text  of  the  Queen's 
name^  as  if  she  had  been  present  and  had  sanctioned  the  order. 

The  Act  then  was  not  only  a  fraud  but  a  forgeir.* 

Lord  Clarendon  was  at  that  time  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  it  was  he  who  was  ostensibly  responsible.  The  Queen  and  he 
were  the  only  persons  who  had  to  be  considered  in  the  document ;  the 
others  were  nobodies  who  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Palmer- 
STON.  The  opposition  of  the  Queen  is  evident  from  the  means 
taken  to  suppress  it,  and  to  force  her  hand.  Lord  Clarendon  was 
not  less  hostile  to  it^  as  will  presently  be  seen.  To  him  coercion  had 
to  be  applied. 

The  war  had  long  been  felt  to  be  approaching,  and  the  merchants 
made  it  their  business  to  search  all  over  the  globe  for  commodities 
to  replace  the  hemp,  com,  tallow,  timber,  &c.,  of  the  Baltic  and 
the  Black  Sea,  the  trade  in  which  would  be  destroyed  by  the  war. 
But  at  the  critical  moment  vague  reports  were  spread  that  the  Allies 
were  going  to  suspend  their  maritime  action ;  which  had  the  effect  of 
producing  indescribable  anxiety  in  the  merchants  who  were  engaged 
m  obtaining  supplies  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  A  depu- 
tation of  them  waited  on  Lord  Clarendon,  who  appeased  their  alarm 
and  expressed  himself  in  these  tenns : — 

"  Russian  produce,,  which  remains  enemy's  property,  though 
"  embarked  in  a  neutral  port  and  in  a  neutral  ship,  will  be  con- 
"  demned." 

This  occurred  on  the  25th  of  March.  The  secret  of  the  operation 
then  had  not  been  confided  to  Lord  Clarendon  even  three  days 
before  the  Order  in  Council ;  and  we  learn  from  a  French  soui*ce 
that  the  whole  Cabinet  was  on  that  day  in  the  same  ignorance;  for  on 
the  morning  of  the  28th,  Lord  Cowley  had  announced  to  the 
French  Government  that  the  English  Cabinet  had  arrived  at  a  una- 
nimous and  definitive  decision  on  the  subject.     These  were  the  words 

*  The  Order  in  Council  for  General  Reprisals  against  Rnssia  appears  in  the  Gazette  in  the 
Qsnal  form,  beginning  as  follows :  *^  At  the  Court  at  Buckingham  Palace,  the  29th  day  of 
March,  1854.  Present,  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council/*  It  ends :  *'  From 
the  Court  at  Buckingham  Palace,  this  twenty-ninth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-four."  Then  follow  18  signatures  beginning  with  that  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  (Cran worth)  and  including  those  of  Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  all  the  principal  Ministers  except  Lord  Palmerston.  The  pretended  Order  iu 
Council  U  headed  *'  Dkclabation."  It  begins  ,  ^  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  &c."  It  ends, 
»*  "Westminster,  March  28,  1854."  The  "  Dkclaration  op  War"  appears  in  exactly  the 
same  manner,  without  form  and  without  signature.  An  Order  in  Council  of  the  15th  of 
April,  1854,  upeaks  of  it  as  the  "  Royal  Declaration"  of  the  28th  March.  It  does  not  call  it 
an  Order  in  Council. — Ed.  D.  R. 
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of  it :  **  To  maintain  the  prohibition  of  neutral  commerce  between 
"  ports  belonging  to  the  enemy  .  .  .  •" 

How  were  the  Queen  and  Lord  Clabendon  compelled  to  submit, 
the  one  to  a  violation  of  his  word  given  to  the  merchants,  and  the 
other  to  the  outrage  inflicted  on  Her  dignity  and  honour  ?  JEvidently 
by  causing  France  to  intervene;  an  explanation  which  Mr.  Kino- 
lake  also  gives  for  the  whole  of  the  operations.  He  represents  the 
other  English  Ministers  as  drifting  with  the  current — ^using  the  word 
which  Liord  Clarendon  himself  employed — and  Lord  Palmekston 
as  ioyously  pursuing  the  route  which  he  had  traced  out  long  before, 
and  that  by  the  support  of  the  Eaiperor  of  the  French.  ; 

Lord  PAiiMERSTON,  on  his  part,  said  to  the  House,  epigrammatically 
and  boldly,  "  The  two  countries  have  only  one  and  the  same  Cabinet, 
**  some  of  the  members  of  which  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and 
**  the  others  on  those  of  the  Thames." 

The  course  taken 'by  France  is  entirely  concealed  in  the  docu- 
ments published  by  the  English  Government.  It  was  not  merely, 
however,  the  absence  of  French  documents  and  despatches  which 
removed  every  idea  of  the  intervention  of  France,  but  words  the 
most  direct  and  explicit  testified  to  the  absence  of  all  action  on  her 
|>art.  On  the  17th  of  March,  the  House  of  Commons  having  required 
information  respecting  the  intentions  of  the  Government,  Lord  John 
HusSELli 'refused  to  comply  with  the  request,  on  the  ground  that 
before  he'  gave  his  explanation  it  was  necessary  first  to  communicate 
the  intentions  of  the  English  Government  to  that  of  France.  Here 
are  his  own  words :  "  It  is  necessary,  and  more  especially  so  with 
**  regard  to  France,  to  explain  our  views  in  order  to  leai*n  whether 
"  they  are  agreeable  to  the  French  Government." 

By  what  unforeseen  and  happy  accident  then  are  we  in  possession 
of  those  documents  so  carefully  concealed  ?  What  I  am  about  to 
state  would  be  truly  wonderful  if  we  were  not  marching  on  from 
wonder  to  wonder.  After  fourteen  years  and  one  week,  not  a  word 
having  ever  been  said  in  France  about  the  suspension  of  the  Right  of 
Search,  the  then  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuts, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  present  to  the  Institute  of  France  a  memoir 
on  the  negotiation,  and  this  memoir  was  published  on  the  following 
day  in  the  Moniteurl 

M.  Dkouyn  de  Lhuys,  who  thus  made  the  Institute  a  judicial 
court  for  public  affairs,  placed  before  it,  with  an  affecting  frankness, 
all  the  despatches  and  ail  the  documents,  by  which  we  unexpectedly 
see  that  the  French  Government  of  that  day  undertook  the  noble  task 
of  working  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  liberty  against  the  prejudices, 
the  j)assions,  and  the  power  of  England,  and  brought  this  thorny 
negotiation  to  a  happy  close. 

This  revelation  places  the  French  Government  on  the  same  line  as 
the  English  with  respect  to  fraud ;  for  M.  Dbouyn  de  Lhuts  admits 
that  a  false  date  had  been  inserted  in  the  essential  document,  and  that 
the  terms  of  that  document  contained,  upon  his  hypothesis,  a  lie.* 

^  He  wrote  thna  to  London  on  the  24th  of  March :  **  The  French  Goyemment  cannot  wy 
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I  speak  of  the  declaration  of  the  Emperor,  which  bears  date,  in  the 
MoniteuTj  March  29,  but  which  was  drawn  up  on  the  30th. 

There  results  from  it  this,  that  there  were  only  certain  members  of 
the  French  Cabinet  who  were  in  the  secret  The  words,  therefore,  of 
Lord  Palmebston  are  intelligible  in  another  way,  that  is  to  say,  that 
certain  members  of  the  two  Cabinets  had  determined  the  common 
action  of  the  two  countries.  I  content  myself  with  citing  a  single 
passage  from  this  memoir : 

"  Although  the  conclusions  announced  by  the  English  ambassador 
**  (March  28)  appeared  irrevocable^  the  British  Cabinet  nevertheless 
"  perceived  the  embarrassment  of  its  position.  It  was  very  sensible 
^^  of  the  inconvenience  which  would  arise  from  the  simultaneous  pub- 
"  lication  of  different  rules  with  respect  to  neutral  commerce.  At  the 
^^  last  moment  the  Cabinet  assembled,  and  after  a  long  discussion  it 
"  was  decided  that  the  article  to  which  we  objected  should  be  struck 
'^  out  of  the  English  Declaration.  In  a  few  hours,  thanks  to  the 
"  telegraph,  the  two  Cabinets  were  in  a  position  to  attest  their  agree- 
"ment." 

I  became  acquainted  with  this  memoir,  not  from  the  columns  of  the 
Moniteuvj  but  because  the  English  Government  itself  inserted  it  as  an 
official  document  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
duties  of  neutrals  on  the  occasion  of  the  Alabama  affair. 

The  memoir  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuts  is  not  simply  a  history  of 
the  negotiation ;  it  is  also  a  justification  of  the  new  rule,  which  M. 
Thouvenel  csJls  "the  modern  international  law,"  and  especially 
explains  the  negotiations  with  London  as  having  for  their  object  the 
final  cession  of  the  ancient  rights  when  peace  was  signed. 

The  memoir  is  firstly  a  falsification  of  all  French  history  in  order 
to  be  able  to  say  that  the  French  law  differs  from  the  English.  It 
ignores,  therefore,  the  existence  of  Saint  Louis,  of  Francis  I.,  and 
of  Henry  IV.,  whose  compilations  and  ordinances  sanction  the  seizure 
of  enemies'  property  on  board  neutral  ships.  It  sees  France  only  in 
some  temporary  acts  of  violence  and  illegality  committed  by  the  Con- 
vention, tne  Consulate,  and  the  Empire. 

2.  The  memoir  treats  the  question  as  absolutely  independent  of  the 
war  which  was  about  to  ensue,  and  which  could  only  have  been 
brought  to  a  successful  termination  by  the  maritime  power  of  the 

Allies. 

3.  It  presents  as  a  reason  for  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the 
English  Cabinet  a  fictitious  result ;  that  is  to  say,  the  final  abrogation 
of  the  ancient  Law  of  Nations,  in  order  to  substitute  for  it  the  reign 
of  liberty  of  commerce  in  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  war. 

I  have  already  indicated  that  Russia  desired  this  war  in  order  to 
obtsdn  the  abrogation  of  the  Right  of  Search.  The  French  Govern- 
ment was,  therefore,  in  accord  with  her,  for  it  also  sought  in  the  same 
war  the  abolition  of  the  Right  of  Search. 

that  it  renovnoes  the  exercise  of  a  rights  the  exiBtence  of  which  it  has  always  contested,  or  that 
it  reserves  the  application  of  a  principle  which  it  has  invariably  ref  ased  to  acknowledge.'* 

The  French  decree  of  the  29th  of  March,  however,  rans  as  follows :  "  His  Majesty  con- 
sents for  the  present  to  waive  a  portion  of  his  rights  which  belong  to  him  as  a  bellig«roat 
Power  bj  Turtiie  of  the  Law  of  Nations.*' 


The  Laiv  to  he  re-established  at  the  End  of  the  War.  19 

We  are  thus  enabled,  thaiiks  to  this  memoir,  to  imderstand  the 
*  error  with  which  the  Queen  and  Lord  Clarendon  must  have  been 
■track  by  the  revelation  unexpectedly  made  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
that  at  the  moment  they  were  compromised  in  a  war  against  Russia, 
with  France  for  an  ally,  they  were  about  to  find  themselves  at  war 
with  Russia,  and  France  as  her  ally.  This,  at  least,  was  the  way  in 
which  the  matter  had  to  be  presented  in'  order  to  obtain  the  result. 
The  strong  mind  knows  how  to  present  things  to  the  weak  mind.. 

It  is  a  secret  that  the  Queen  was  not  present  on  the  28th  of 
March ;  it  is  a  secret  that  the  document  which  bears  that  date  is  a 
foi^ry.  The  opposition  of  the  Queen  has  thus  remained  a  secret. 
Bat  it  is  no  secret  that  Lord  Clarendon  made  a  declaration  on  the 
25tk  which  contradicted  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  28th  of  March. 
I  am  now  going  to  tell  you  something  which  will  not  f^il  to  astonish 
you,  but  which  you  will  nevertheless  have  to  accept  on  my  own  word. 
Lord  Clarendon  only  yielded  because  liord  Palmerston  engaged 
himself  to  re-establish  the  ancient  law  when  the  w^ar  was  once 
terminated. 

I  have  entered  into  these  details  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  what 
is  about  to  follow ;  for,  after  all,  it  was  then  only  the  Crimean  War. 
This  war  once  over,  England  was  to  resume  all  her  rights.  Lord 
Clabendon  was  still  in  the  same  post  to  exact  the  fulfilment  of  the 
esg^ment. 

The  progress  of  the  war,  the  disasters  before  Sebastopol,  and  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  Inquiry  which,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Roebuck,  its  chairman,  '*'  revealed  at  every  step  a  ground  palpitating 
**  with  corruption,'*  demonstrated  all  the  importance  of  having  kept 
Lord  Palmerston  apparently  aloof  from  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
To  repair  the  faults  of  his  colleagues,  the  nation  found  no  other  way 
but  that  of  placing  him  at  the  head  of  affairs.  It  is  thus  that  Lord 
Paliierston  was  transformed  from  a  Home  Secretary  into  the  Chief 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  that  he  held  in  his  hands  the  destiny  of  the  nation 
at  the  critical  moment  of  the  peace. 

It  was  then  a  question  of  the  final  abandc^hment,  or  of  the  defini- 
tive confirmation  of  the  provisory  suspension  of  Maritime  Rights  of 
the  28th  of  March,  1854. 

Lord  Clarendon  had  only  lent  his  aid  to  the  suspension  by  his 
sOenee,  and  that  he  had  only  given  conditionally,  yet  it  was  to  him 
that  the  task  was  intrusted  of  rendering  the  suspension  definitive. 

He  undertook  it,  and  threw  himself  into  the  work  with  a  zeal  and 
courage  which  indicated  the  most  determined  resolution.  Not  only 
did  he  accept  the  mission  to  Paris  with  this  object,  but  he  accepted  it 
without  restrictions.  He  consented  to  act  on  the  secret  and  private 
letters  of  his  new  Chief.  He  avowed  all  this,  either  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  he  undertook  to-  defend  the  act,  or  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  into  the  Diplomatic  service ;  and  h^  congratulated 
lumself  and  the  nation  that  no  one  suspected  what  was  being  pre- 
pared.   For  otherwise  it  could  not  have  been  done ! 

To  vhat  can  we  attribute  this  sudden  change! 

If  there  were  a  plausible  explanation,  or,  indeed,  any  explanation 
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whatever  to  give,  I  could  not  venture  to  offer  the  one  I  am  going 
to  offer. 

It  layjs  bare  the  hidden  spring  of  all  the  events  of  our  epoch.  Pre- 
sented by  itself,  it  would  be  rejected  as  incredible  and  impossible. 
But  the  truth  of  this  point,  which  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  com- 
prehend, may  be  admitted  when  presented  as  a  solution. 

Lord  Clarendon,  while  guilty  of  an  act  which  was  nothing  less 
than  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  his  country,  did  not  act  blindly; 
nevertheless  he  acted  in  good  faith.  He  underwent  the  repetition  of 
the  process  which  had  induced  him  to  consent  to  the  fraud  of  the 
Order  in  Council  of  the  28th  of  Mai'ch.  The  combination  which  was 
unexpectedly  presented  to  him  was  that  of  a  new  war  with  Russia,  in 
which  the  latter  should  have  France  for  an  ally,  with  the  English  army 
and  fleet  already  as  hostages  in  their  hands. 

Owe  observation  before  we  proceed  further.  In  France  it  has 
already  been  discovered  that  the  presence  of  the  Sardinian  troops  in 
the  Crimea  had  no  connexion  either  with  Turkey  or  the  war,  and  that 
they  had  been  sent  there  with  quite  a  different  object ;  an  object  which 
Russia  desired,  and  which  neither  England  nor  France  desired.  This 
object  was  the  extinction  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.*  For 
those  who  thus  judge  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  extend  the  application 
of  the  same  system,  and  to  admit  the  possibility  of  my  proposition, 
that  both  the  English  and  French  troops  were  aUke  sent  to  Turkey  for 
objects  entirely  different  from  those  which  had  been  put  forward. 

To  explain  the  considerations  which  must  have  influenced  Lord 
Clarendon,  I  shall  have  to  enter  into  some  topographical  details 
respecting  Balaclava,  where  the  English  army  was  entrapped,  and 
also  with  respect  to  Gallipoli,  which  could  close  against  the  English 
squadron  the  outlet  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Balaclava  is  not  a  port  at  which  the  embarkation  or  disembarkation 
of  an  army  can  be  effected.  It  is  only  a  cleft  in  the  peaked  rocks 
which  enclose  the  open  bay  that  bears  its  name.f 

But  there  was  a  magnificent  port  close  by,  that  of  Sebastopol. 
Why,  then,  did  they  not  embark  there  I  For  the  simple  reason  tnat 
this  port  was  not  in  their  hands.  ^ 

The  Allies  had  disembarked  at  Eupatoria,  and  had  marched  thence 
to  Balaclava.     Could  not  the  English  army  have  retraced  its  steps  f 

No,  not  without  the  consent  of  Russia,  any  more  than  it  could 
embark  at  Sebastopol.  To  withdraw,  then,  it  was  necessary  to  ask 
this  permission,  which  was  done  at  the  Congress  of  Paris,  and  such 
pemdssion  Russia  granted. 

The  request  appears  in  the  official  documents  as] follows: 

*  The  Moscow  Gazette  (an  officii  journal)  said,  in  1868 :  ^*  It  is  necessary  for  Bussla 
that  Italy  should  be  united,  but  she  can  only  be  so  at  Rome,  her  natural  capital.  Is  not  the 
fall  of  the  temporal  power  the  triumph  of  orthodoxy. (the  Russian  Church)  even  at  Rome  ? 
Yes,  it  is  with  a  higher  interest  than  that  of  mere  spectators  that  we  suirey  this  cul- 
minating point  in  the  history  of  Italy." 

f  The  correspondent  of  the  Times  of  the  13th  of  October,  1854,  said:  */The  public  most 
not  be  indignant  if,  up  to  the  present  moment,  not  a  single  English  or  French  gun  has 
replied  to  the  enemy,  and  that  the  Russians  haye  employed  the  interval  in  constructing  lines, 
trenches,  and  batteries  to  cover  the  town  on  the  south. 

'*  9ew  ships  can  enter  at  one  time  into  Baladava,  in  which  there  is  on)y  a  small  quay, 
and  yet  it  is  there  that  every  English  gun  has  to  be  disembarked."  i 


Sehastopol  was  never  intended  to  he  taken.  21 

Protocol  21  of  the  Conferences  at  Paris. 

"  Hie  Earl  of  CiiARENDON  remarks  that  it  would  be  useful,  in  order 
to  hasten  the  eyacuation  of  the  Crimea,  that  the  ships  of  the  Allied 
Powers  should  be  allowed  freely  to  enter  into  the  Port  of  Sebastopol ; 
thk  facility,  in  the  opinion  of  the  first  Plenipotentiary  of  Great 
Britain,  would  accelerate  the  embarkation  of  men  and  material  by 
several  weeks. 

"  The  JKussian  Plenipotentiaries  reply  that  they  will  take  the  orders 
of  their  government  on  this  point." 

The  answer  is  as  follows  : 

*^  Protocol  22  of  the  Conferences  at  Paris, 
"  The  Russian  plenipotentiaries  announce  that  they  have  received 
"  the  order  of  their  Government  to  declare,  in  reply  to  the  request 
**  which  has  been  made  to  them,  that  the  port  of  Sebastopol  shall 
"  remain  open  to  the  vessels  of  the  Allies  in  order  to  accelerate  the 
"  embarkation  of  their  troops  and  material  of  war," 

This  permission  could  not  have  been  given  by  Bussia  without  an 
equivalent.  It  is  well  known  what  Russia  desired,  and  it  is  also  well 
known  that  she  received  it.  How  she  obtained  it  is  involved  in 
mystery,  a  mystery  which  exists  solely  in  consequence  of  the  belief 
that  Sebastopol  was  taken,  and  that  the  war  terminated  in  favour  of 
the  Allies.  The  war  did  not  terminate  by  the  factitious  capture  of 
Sebastopol,  but  by  the  real  capture  of  Kars. 

"Now,"  said  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  when  the  latter  event 
happened,  "  we  can  make  peace,  for  the  honour  of  the  Russian  arms 
"  is  satisfied." 

Sebastopol  being  "captured"  on  the  9th  of  September  (1855),  the 
war  continued  until  the  month  of  March,  1856 ;  that  is  to  say,  for 
seven  months  longer.  The  siege  of  Sebastopol  then  counted  for 
nothing  in  the  war,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  the  means  of  permitting 
the  faff  of  Kars  by  confining  the  forces  of  the  Allies  and  the  Turks 
in  the  Crimea. 

Not  only  was  Sebastopol  never  taken,  but  there  was  never  any 
intention  to  take  it.  It  is  the  fortresses  of  Constantine  and  L'Etoile, 
which  stand  on  an  elevation  on  the  north,  whence  the  cannon  can 
fire  into  the  town,  the  arsenal,  and  the  port,  which  constitute  Sebas- 
topol 

The  Allies,  after  the  victory  of  the  Alma,  arrive  at  these  heights. 
But  instead  of  establishing  themselves  there  and  carrying  the  fortresses 
by  assault,  as  they  could  have  done,  as  even  the  Russians  themselves 
admitted,  they  leave  the  heights,  make  a  detour  to  the  left,  and  encamp 
on  the  low  grounds  to  the  south.  There,  instead  of  entering  the 
town,  they  wait  until  the  Russians  construct  lines  and  fortifications,  in 
order  to  give  themselves  the  pleasure  of  afterwards  j^ttacking  them. 

Mr.  KiNGLAKE  has  found  among  the  papers  of  Lord  Raglan  (the 
English  commander-in-chief),  an  explanation  furnished  by  General 
ToDUEBEN  respecting  the  movements  of  Prince  Menschikoff,  which 
he  gives  in  tne  Appendix,  No',  vii.,  of  the  eightli  volume  of  his 
"  Efatory  of  the  Crimean  War  "*  without  stating  how  the  document 
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found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  English  general.  It  is  there 
said  that  the  army  of  Prince  Menschikoff  was  not  in  a  position  to 
maintain  the  northern  forts  against  the  Allies,  and  that  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  latter  would  occupy  the  steep  rocks  of  the  Farm 
Mackenzie  and  the  heights  of  Inkermann,  so  that  his  communication 
with  the  interior  of  Russia  would  have  been  cut  off.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  the  Allies  did  not  attack  the  foils,  and  that  they  did  not  occupy 
those  heights,  notwithstanding  the  retreat  of  the  army  of  Prince 
Menschikoff.  But  if  they  did  not  take  these  forts,  where  was  the 
use  of  besieging  Sebastopol?  And  if  they  did  not  occupy  those 
heights,  and  cut  oflf  all  communication  with  the  interior  of  Russia, 
they  were  themselves  prisoners  in  the  Crimea. 

ill  a  serious  operation  there  would  have  been  no  middle  course 
between  taking  the  forts  and  returning  to  Eupatoria  to  embark.  Lord 
Raglan,  it  is  true,  proposed  to  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  to  take  these 
forts.  The  Marshal  absolutely  refused  to  do  so,  saying  that  his  troops 
were  fatigued.  "  But,"  said  Lord  Raglan,  "  his  troops  were  not 
^*  fatigued ;  there  must  liave  been  some  other  reason^  I  may  here  state, 
by  the  way,  that  all  the  operations  were  directed  by  Colonel  Tkochu, 
who  had  been  sent  out  as  the  depositary  of  the  private  thoughts  of  the 
Emperor.* 

In  abandoning  the  heights  of  the  north  to  encamp  on  the  south, 
the  Allies,  says  Mr.  Kinglake,  gave  up  the  siege  of  a  fortified  town 
to  transform  themselves  into  invaders  of  the  Russian  Empire.f  The 
communication  with  the  interior  being  left  free,  Russia  was  able  to 
direct  against  them  as  many  troops  as  she  desired,  although  they  were 
masters  of  the  sea.  In  short  all  the  operations  were  regulated  so  as 
to  make  the  world  believe  that  maritime  power  had  ceased  to  count 
for  anything  in  the  contests  of  nations. 

Once  arrived  at  the  south,  Lord  Raglan  wished  to  take  the  town ; 
he  calculated  the  loss  to  be  incurred  at  500  men, J  but  General  Can- 
BOBERT,  the  successor  of  Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  opposed  the  proposi- 
tion, alleging  that  in  that  hole  (the  town)  the  Allies  would  be  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  the  northern  forts,  and  to  the  army  of  Prince  Menschi- 
koff, which  would  doubtles#  reinforce  the  garrison  of  the  forts  and 
would  take  advantage  of  the  heights  for  crushing  the  French  and 
English  troops.§ 

The  Allies  were  able  to  take  the  town  without  a  siege ;  but  they 
did  not  wish  to  take  it.     They  did  not  even  occupy  the  Malakoff,  then 

*  To  appreciate  what  paaaed,  it  ia  not  Tarkey,  or  Russia,  or  the  Crimea,  or  Sebaatopol,  that 
it  ia  necessary  for  us  to  know,  but  two  men  one  of  whom  does  not  appear  prominently  on  the 
scene,  and  the  other  of  whom  had  no  command,  namely,  General  Burgoyne  and  Colonel  Trochn. 
(The  history  of  the  latter  is  written  in  two  articles  bearing  the  titLes:  **  The  Part  of  General 
Trochu  in  the  Revolution  and  Capitulation  of  Paris,"  and,  **  The  Antecedents  of  General 
Trochn/'  which  will  be  found  in  the  Diplomatic  Review  for  July,  1871.  See  also  Kinglake, 
chapters  29  and  60,  p.  116,  rol.  y.  Tauchnitz  Edition. 

t  Kinglake,  ch  56,  yoL  tL,  p.  28.  Tauchnits  Edition. 

X  On  the  28th  of  September,  Lord  Raglan  arrived  at  the  camp  of  Sir  George  Cathcart, 
who  had  most  pressingly  solicited  that  an  attack  should  be  made  on  the  town,  and  said  to 
him:  **We  must  wait  until  we  receive  the  siege  train.*  On  which  General  Cathcart  ex- 
elatmed :  **  Siege  train  I  What  would  yon  do  if  you  had  it,  for  there  is  nothing  to  Imock 
down.''   Kinglake,  ch.  54,  p.  269.  Tauchnitz  Edition. 

§  Kinglaka,  ch.  55,  p.  2,  toI.  vi 
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a  simple  tower ;  they  waited,  giving  the  Bussians  time  and  liberty  to 
fortify  themselves,  imder  pretence  that  the  siege  train  had  not  arrived. 
They  then  passed  a  year  in  the  siege,  to  enter  at  last  that  hole  which 
they  would  not  have  been  able  to  hold  for  a  single  day  without  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  Russians.  ' 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  Lord  Raglan  had  by  no  means  his 
libertv  of  action.  He  was  controlled  by  telegrams  from  London,  and 
also  by  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  which  hacl  been  drawn  up  by 
General  Burooyne  (for  the  abandonment  of  the  heights  on  the 
north,  and  for  the  flank  march  to  Balaclava),  who  was  entirely  in 
accord  with  Marshal  St.  Abnaud,  and  was  in  intimacy  with  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  The  reason  which  General  Burgotne  assigned 
for  abandoning  the  north  was  that  the  town  could  be  entered  witnout 
difficulty  on  the  south.* 

Lord  Raglan,  in  short,  was  hindered  in  all  that  he  wished  to  do,  and 
forced  into  all  that  he  did.  I  do  not  say  this  to  excuse  him ;  quite  the 
contraiy.  As  General  Brown  said,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  a 
like  case  would  have  disobeyed  the  orders  he'  had  received.  If  Lord 
Raglan  had  not  been  a  man  of  weak  character  he  would  never  have 
been  appointed  Commander-in-Chief.  He  moreover  had  never  had 
any  conunand  whatever  in  war,  and  had  only  seen  war  in  his  youth  as 
aide-de-camp  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Two  important  facts  remain  to  be  noticed.  The  first  is,  that  the 
Russian  army  of  observation  in  no  way  incommoded  the  Allies  during 
the  subsequent  assaults  of  the  Malakoff  and  the  Redan. 

The  second  is,  that  the  Allies  when  they  had  once  entered  Sebas- 
topol,  were  in  no  way  disturbed  by  the  guns  from  the  forts  on  the 
north.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Allies  before  Sebastopol  the  Times 
OHrrespondent  wrote  thus :  '^  There  are  some  persons  who  imagine  that 
^  if  we  had  pursued  the  enemy  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  it  would 
^  have  been  possible  for  us  to  enter  the  town  on  the  southern  side  and 
"  to  have  taken  it  by  assault.  The  forts  oftlie  north  command  the  town^ 
^  and  would  have  done  much  injury  to  an  army  of  occupation  if  such 
^  an  enterprise  had  succeeded." 

No  one  appears  to  have  observed  the  strange  position  in  which  the 
hostile  armies  found  themselves  after  the  entry  of  the  Allies  into  the 
town.  Having  received  great  reinforcements  they  made  no  attempt 
on  the  fortresses,  the  guns  of  which  commanded  them  ;  they  made  no 
attempt  to  cut  off  the  communication  with  the  interior  of  Russia. 
Their  immense  navy  was  struck  with  the  same  inertness  as  thdr 
remments,  and  the  only  news  furnished  to  Europe  was  that  of  a  miser- 
able and  distant  expedition  to  the  Sea  of  Azoff  to  burn  some  small 
trading  vessels  laden  with  com  I 

The  same  inertness  seized  the  Russian  army  and  the  guns  of  the 
forts  on  the  north.  They  were  waiting  on  both  sides.  They  were 
waiting  for  the  fall  of  Kars. 

A  recital  such  as  that  which  I  present  cannot  fail  to  excite  incre- 
dolity ;   I  should  rejoice  if  this  incredulity  provoked  examination — 

*  Hemorandam  of  General  BnrgoTne,  September  2l8t,  in  Mr.  Kinglake'a  work,  ch.  45. 
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that  is  to  say,  study !  But  all  the  incredulity  in  the  world,  and  the 
most  passionate  denunciation,  can  never  either  eflface  the  words  con- 
tained in  the  protocols  of  Paris,  which  I  have  cited,  nor  alter  the  fact 
that  the  forts  on  the  north  commanded  Sebastopol ;  that  they 
remained  in  possession  of  the  Russians,  not  having  been  taken  by  the 
Allies ;  and  that  their  fire  was  never  directed  upon  the  town  during 
the  seven  months  during  which  it  was  occupied  oy  the  Allies  :  a  state 
of  things  inexplicable,  inconceivable,  and  impossible,  unless  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  purpose  of  the  Russian  Cabinet  was  4;o  make  it  be 
believed  that  Sebastopol  had  been  taken,  and  that  the  Russian  arms 
had  consequently  been  defeated. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  a  man  who  wishes  to  judge  for  him- 
self and  who  possesses  a  knowledge  of  these  unquestionable  facts,  not 
to  admit  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Sebastopol  was  taken. 

If  Sebastopol  was  not  taken  the  English  army  was  taken ;  and  to 
withdraw  it  from  this  trap  it  was  necessary  to  submit  to  the  conditions 
which  Russia  imposed.  All  this  I  saw  beforehand.  In  a  pamphlet 
which  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  expedition,  its 
consequences  were  fully  and  completely  indicated,  and  they  were 
summed  up  in  the  title  which  I  gave  to  the  publication,  "  The  Spider 
"  and  the  Fly." 

Before  leaving  Balaclava  it  is  essential  to  notice  two  consequences 
of  the  expedition  to  the  Crimea.  The  first  is,  that  it  prevented  the 
Allies  from  being  joined  by  Austria,  who  foresaw  a  disastrous  ter- 
mination to  it,  and  doubted  their  good  faith.*  The  second  is,  that 
it  crushed  the  sole  and  true  enemy  of  Russia,  the  Circassians,  that 
garrison  of  the  Caucasus  which  protected  Turkey,  Persia,  and  India. 

GallipolL — If  the  position  of  Balaclava  was  the  most  insignificant 
that  could  have  been  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  be  made  the 
pivot  of  the  affairs  of  the  world,  it  was  far  otherwise  with  Gallipoli. 
tinder  this  name,  it  is  true,  will  be  seen  only  a  small  village,  which 
will  be  found  on  examining  the  map.  But  the  right  name  of  it  is 
THE  Dardanelles,  which,  since  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  put  into 


*  Even  Prussia  wonld  have  joined, the  Allies  could  she  have  hoped  that  by  this  war  she 
would  have  been  delivered  from  Russia.  But  the  protocol  which  recorded  the  maxim  of 
leaving  her  frontiers  intact  deprived  her  of  this  hope.  M.  de  Bunsen  wrote  thus,  in  a  private 
letter  to  a  friend  in  London,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war:  "Everybody  would  be  with 
you  if  they  could  only  believe  that  you  were  with  yourselves."  One  of  his  letters  of  the  26th 
of  September,  1855,  to  the  English  Consul- General  at  Leipsic,  has  been  published  in  his 
Memoirs,  and  contains  the  following  passage : 

"  Are  Helsingfors,  the  Aland  I4es,  and  all  Finland  less  aggressive  than  Sebastopol  ?  Is 
not  the  Baltic  more  under  the  rule  of  Russia  than  the  Black  Sea  ?  Is  not  Constantinople, 
with  its  Bosphorus,  more  protected  than  Sweden  and  Eastern  Prussia? 

"  Has  not  England,  as  well  as  the  Russian  partj,  made  of  Denmark  a  perpetual  invader 
of  German  territory  ?  What  have  become  of  the  first  paragraphs  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
with  respect  to  the  independent  kingdom  of  Poland?  Are  England  and  France  in  good  faith 
against  Russia  as  the  enemy  of  European  independence,  as  were  the  Altted  Powers  of  1813 
against  Napoleon  ?    Such  are  the  thoughts,  and  such  are  the  words  of  those  around  me !" 

Mr.  Kinglake  says:  "  By  the  resolution  to  leave  the  soil  of  Europe,  and  to  make  a  descent 
on  a  maritime  and  distant  province  of  Russia,  the  Western  Powers  deprived  themselves  of 
every  right  to  expect  the  support  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  The  papers  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment have  not  made  known  the  reasons  for  which  the  English  Government  rejected  that 
great  combination,  and  entered  into  separate  engagements  with  France  which  led  to  the 
war."— Chap.  28. 
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the  hand  of  him  who  possesses  them  the  ways  of  the  north  and 
the  south,  open  or  close  the  Euxine,  rule  over  the  Mediterranean, 
and  form  the  setting  of  that  diamond,  which  Osman  saw  in  his  dream, 
placed  between  two  sapphires  and  two  emeralds,  to  constitute  the  ring 
of  empire.  Napoleon  did  not  dream  when  he  said  "  Constantinople 
"  is  the  world."     In  these  latter  days  the  power  of  artillery  has  become 

S'gantic;  but  our  progress  in  this  respect  was  anticipated  by 
^  iAHMOUD  the  Conqueror,  and  from  his  time  the  monster  pieces  which 
he  had  cast,  have  reposed  in  their  embrasures,  the  silent  but  all- 
powerful  guardians  of  the  Einpire  he  created  by  their  means. 

The  western  and  maritime  Powers  believe  that  the  Ottoman  Empire 
is  about  to  fall  under  the  terrible  and  irresistible  blows  of  her  neigh- 
bour of  the  north.  They  fly  to  her  assistance ;  and  in  their  generous 
design  seize  on  the  position  and  the  fortresses  which  protected  the 
enmire,  not  against  the  north  but  against  the  south. 

fiut  what  was  the  terrible  danger  from  the  north  which  menaced 
the  Ottoman  Empire  ?  The  war  had  broken  out  eleven  months  before 
the  occupation  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  not  one  Russian  soldier  had 
crossed  the  Danube  or  climbed  the  Balkan ;  not  one  of  these  terrible 
Christian  subjects  had  either  shouldered  a  musket  or  raised  a  standard. 
The  invaders,  thanks  to  the  Allies,  were  encamped  on  Turkish  soil, 
but  no  militaiy  operation  was  in  progress.  The  Turkish  forces  lay 
tranquilly  before  the  Russians,  exceeding  them  three  times  in  number, 
and  had  given  proof  of  their  superiority  in  engagements  in  which  the 
Turks  and  not  the  Russians  had  been  the  assailants.  At  sea  the 
superiority  of  the  Turks  was  still  more  marked,  and,  but  for  the  Allies, 
they  would  have  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country.*  It  is 
true  that  at  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Gallipoli  the  Russians  had 
laid  siege  to  Silistria,  which  was  the  answer  to  the  declaration  of  war 
by  the  Allies.  But  this  siege  was  a  diplomatic  and  not  a  military 
operation. 

In  1825,  when  the  Turks  were  without  an  army,  the  Russians  cal- 
culated the  number  of  men  required  to  force  the  Danube  and  the 
Balkan  at  250,000.     (See  the  work  of  General  Valentini.) 

In  1854  the  Russian  forces  in  the  Principalities,  after  having 
already  lost  by  sickness  an  immense  number  of  men,  only  amounted 
with  reinforcements  to  80,000  itien  more  or  less.t  By  the  Treaty  of 
the  twelfth  of  March,  Turkey  had  formally  subordinated  her  strategical 
movements  to  the  Allies,  and  in  consequence  of  that  Treaty  Silistria 
was  isolated  from  the  Turkish  armies,  one  of  which,  consisting  of 
80,000  men,  was  encamped  at  Shumla,  and  abandoned  to  such  defence 
as  could  be  made  by  a  garrison  of  12,000  men.  A  portion  of  the 
Allied  forces  went  to  encamp  at  Varna,  in  order  to  entitle  it  to  control 

*  Examioadon  of  Sir  James  Grabam  before 'the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  Inquiry. 

Q.  21.  276.  "Have  not  the  Tnrks  proposed  to  send  an  expedition  to  Circassia?" 

A.  "I  beliere  so,  and  after  the  experience  at  Si  nope  it  was  thought  that  it  would  be  too 

dmgeroQS  for  them  to  go  there  alone." 
Q.  21.  276.  "Who  prevented  them?" 

A.  **Tbe  common  sense  of  all  the  authorities  except  those  of  the  Turks." 
t  For  an  accoant  of  the  ravages  made  by  sickness  in  the  Russian  armies  in  Wallachia, 

we  tiie  Appendix  to  Moltke's  work  on  the  campaigns  of  1828-29. 
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the  Turks,  but  did  tiot  advance  to  their  assistance.  All  the  forces, 
then,  whicli  Russia  had  put  in  the  field  were  concentrated  before  that 
small  place ;  and  at  length  they  retired  broken,  leaving  in  the  trenches 
three  times  the  number  in  dead  of  the  garrison  of  the  place.  Not 
the  smallest  danger,  then,  existed  for  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  if 
there  had  been  any  danger  it  was  not  by  the  occupation  of  Gallipoli 
that  it  would  have  been  dissipated. 

Here  is  the  way  in  which  the  English  journal  (the  Times)^  which 
had  the  merit  of  making  the  war,  expressed  itself : 

"  Swift  and  terrible  has  been  the  retribution  which  has  fallen  on 
"  the  Russian  army,  engaged  in  this  shameful  and  unprovoked  aggres- 
^^  sion,  and  the  chastisement  is  rendered  the  more  humiliating  to  the 
"  pride  of  the  Czar,  and  important  to  the  political  independence  of  the 
"  Porte  by  the  fact  that  a  single  division  of  the  Turkish  army,  un- 
"  assisted  by  European  troops,  has  sufficed  to  repel  the  invader  with 
*^  unexampled  losses.  These  dorious  results  belong  to  the  Turkish 
"  arms  exclusively,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Sultan  never  fought  with 
"  more  devoted  and  successful  bravery  than  on  this  occasion." — Titnegj 
June  22nd,  1854. 

Though  the  truth  is  here  told,  it  is  nevertheless  disguised. 
That  result  was  obtained  not  by  a  division  of  the  Turkish  Army,  but 
by  the  single  garrison  of  Silistria.  It  is  clear  at  least  that  the  Turks 
knew  how  to  defend  themselves,  and  it  must  be  evident  that  if  they 
had  not  been  capable  of  doing  so,  they  would  not  have  been  left  to 
themselves. 

Let  us  now  see  how  this  same  newspaper  expressed  itself  when  *^  the 
^'  International  Arbitration"  was  sitting  at  Vienna,  and  before  the 
Turks  had  declar^  war. 

^^  We  must  oppose  the  aggrandisement  of  Russia,  and  so  long  as  this 
"  is  the  only  altemativey  we  must  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Otto- 
*^  man  Empire ;  but  of  this  we  may  be  very  sure,  that  while  a  tumble- 
"  down  Turkish  Empire  lies  at  the  feet  of  a  powerful  military 
"  monarchy,  and  our  method  of  curbing  the  latter  is  by  ^  maintaining 
"  the  former,  we  shall  never  enjoy  much  respite  from  troubles  like 
"the  present." — Times,  Sejptember  28th,  1853. 

During  that  long  perioa  of  agitation  I  did  not  cease  to  say  what 
has  here  been  said,  and  a  great  many  things  besides,  not  only  by 
writing,  but  by  convoking  popular  meetings  in  every  town  of  the  three 
kingdoms;  and  that  without  the  delay  of  a  single  day  during  six 
months.  I  especially  denounced  the  infamy  and  the  imbeciUty  of  going 
to  the  assistance  of  an  Empire  with  the  sole  object  of  partaking  the 
spoils  of  it  with  its  enemy.*  Here  is  the  way  in  which  the  Times 
treated  my  efforts  even  after  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  first  victory 
of  the  Turks,  Oltenitza,  which  had  just  given  the  first  confirmation 
of  my  predictions. 

"We  fully  anticipate  that  the  Ottomans  will  ultimately  be  dis- 
"  comfited.  ...     It  the  Russian  Empire,  so  far  from  threatening 

*  The  peraoD  who  directed  the  preu  in  England  uid  to  me  in  a  whisper,  "  For  6od*8  sake 
be  silent.  You  are  deranging  all  our  plans.  Don't  jou  know .  thai  toe  are  ffomp  to  have 
Egypt  ?*'    That  Egypt  which  Catherine  had  already^  offered  to  France. 
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**  the  balance  of  power,  or  the  liberties  of  more  civilised  States — so  far 
'*  from  menacing  the  Turkish  Empire  with  absorption  in  its  own 
'•  — is  actually  unable  to  cope  with  Omae  Pasha  in  the  Danubian 
*•  Principalities,  the  most  difficult  and  alarming  question  •  of  modem 
**  state  politics  will  have  been  resolved  at  once.  Mr.  David  Ur- 
^'  quhart  may  then  claim  such  a  triumph  for  political  foresight  as 
*•  never  before  fell  to  the  lot  of  man,  but  such  will  be  the  general  satis- 
**'  faction  of  Europe  at  the  result  that  nobody — we  think  we  may 
*•  promise  him — will  be  at  all  likely  to  repine  at  his  exclusive  credit. 
—Ttmes,  Nov.  lly  1853. 

If  the  Allies  had  come  to  support  the  Turks  they  would  have  been 
directed  to  the  theatre  of  war,  and,  in  concert  with  them,  they 
would  have  driven  back  the  Russians  beyond  the  Pruth.  If  they  did 
not  do  that,  it  was  because  they  did  not  go  there  to  defend  the  Turks 
against  the  Russians,  but,  as  Lord  Raqlan  said,  ^^  for  some  other 
**  thing."  This  "  other  thing"  was  explained  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Herbert,  "  We  were  in  accord  with  our  enemy.'**  That  is  to  say, 
that  the  enemy  was  only  so  in  appearance,  and  that  they  acted  with 
that  enemy  against  their  Ally,  ana  against  themselves; 

On  this  hypothesis  what  operation  could  be  conceived  more  happily 
combined  than  to  seize  on  tiie  Dardanelles,  and  to  fortify  themselves 
there  t  How,  if  not  on  such  a  hypothesis,  can  we  explain  the  taking 
possession  of  the  Thracian  isthmus,  and  the  fortification  of  it  in  all  its 
oreadth  as  far  as  the  Gulph  of  Saros ;  fortifications  which  were  con- 
structed not  against  the  Russians  but  against  the  Turks  ?  This  is 
what  was  done. 

But  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  Allies.  The 
occupation  of  Gallipoli  was  in  common ;  the  troops  of  the  two  nations 
disembarked  there  alike.  The  English  soldiers  worked  at  the  lines 
in  concert  with  the  French  soldiers,  and  constructed  a  third  of  them. 
But  it  was  the  French  flag  that  was  there  hoisted ;  the  French  adminis- 
stration  was  there  established;  and  on  the  21st  of  June  the  English 
left,  and  the  French  remained  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  isthmus 
and  of  the  forts  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Dardanelles.  France,  there- 
fore, had  the  key  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  Constantinople  in  her  hands. 

A  few  days  before  the  departure  of  the  troops  from  England,  Lord 
Raglak  being  anxious  as  to  the  results,  and  not  wishing  to  trust  to 
the  advice  of  political  persons,  as  they  are  called,  sought  in  all  ways  to 
form  just  ideas  respecting  the  position  of  Turkey.  He  sent  me,  under 
the  seal  of  secresy,  the  plan  of  campaign,  which  had  just  come  from 
Paris,  and  appointed  two  superior  officers  to  examine  it  with  me ;  one 
being  the  "brother  of  that  General  Burgoyne  who  played  so  fatal  a 
part  in  the  whole  affair,  and  the  other  being  General  (then  Colonel) 
Matsin.  This  plan  of  campaign  was  to  occupy  and  f ortify^  Gallipoli, 
and  then  to  push  on  and  attack  Sebastopol.  The  first  words  I  uttered 
were,  '*  Here  is  the  plan  of  the  campaign  with  which  your  enemy 
would  have  furnished  you,  if  you  had  applied  to  him ;"  a  proposition 
which  I  developed  by  showing  that  it  involved  the  double  vice  of  a  de- 

*  Proooimced  on  the  second  conference  at  Vienna  in  session  during  the  war. 
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fensive  war  and  an  offensive  war ;  a  defensive  war  which  defended 
nothing,  and  an  offensive  war  directed  against  an  invulnerable  point 
of  the  enemy's  territory  while  avoiding  all  his  vulnerable  points. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Lord  Raglajj's  resistance  caused  at 
that  time  the  abandonment  of  the  second  part  of  the  plan  ;  and  we " 
know  that  when  it  was  resumed  later,  and  ordered  from  London,  he 
pronounced  himself  strongly  against  it,  and  only  gave  way  on  the 
msinuation  of  cowardice.* 

During  these  two  mornings  Paris  was  perpetual!  v  on  the  lips  of  my 
interlocutors.  Whenever  I  asked  the  source  of  the  information  they 
were  possessed  of,  that  source  stopped  at  Paris.  The  information  they 
had  thence  drawn,  was,  in  subsjtance,  that  Turkey  was  unable  to  de- 
fend herself;  that  the  most  frightful  disorder  reigned  in  all  the 
branches  of  her  administration  ;  that  money  was  absolutely  wanting  ; 
that,  at  a  signal  given  by  the  march  of  an  invading  army  across  Bulgaria, 
the  Christian  populations  would  rise  from  one  end  of  the  Empire  to 
the  other  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  Russian  forces,  supported  by  rein- 
forcements, who  were  assembling  in  Bessarabia,  would  be  irresistible, 
and  would  crush  all  in  their  passage.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  all  this  was,  firstly,  to  act  on  a  field  where  the  Allies  would  not 
be  encumbered  by  the  Turks,  and,  secondly,  in  case  of  a  check,  to 
insure  a  retreat  against  all  eventualities,  one  of  which  was  the  possible 
union  of  the  Turks  with  the  Russians  against  the  Allies. 

From  this  proceeded  the  occupation  and  fortification  of  Gallipoli. 
With  regard  to  the  choice  of  the  Crimea  as  a  field,  it  was  based  on  a 
proposition  which  the  Times  newspaper  did  not  cease,  day  by  day,  to 

fiut  forward,  that  Sebastopol  was  the  centre  of  Russian  power,  and  that 
rom  this  fortress  she  menaced  not  only  Turkey  but  the  Indies  and  the 
repose  of  the  world. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  me  to  demolish  these  ridiculous  suppositions, 
and  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  "not  Turkey,  but  Russia  who  was 
"  in  danger."  Six  months  later,  the  latter  of  these  two  officers 
"  (General  Matsin),  said  to  me  :  "  iVll  that  you  told  us  has  come 
"  true ;  absolutely  all" 

An  incident  has  occurred  to  me  which  I  ought  to  add  in  order  to 
make  this  story  complete  : — 

In  the  early  part  of  1854,  when  the  tantalising  aspect  of  the 
whole  power  of  Europe  brought  to  bear  on  their  enemy,  was  kept 
floating  before  the  eyes  of  the  Turks,  they  sent  to  England  as  am- 
bassador extraordinary,  Namic  Pasha,  who,  on  two  former  occasions, 
had  been  sent  in  the  same  capacity,  in.  reference  to  Egypt.  He  was 
to  make  a  formal  request  for  succour.  I  succeeded  in  impressing  him, 
first,  with  the  inutility  of  European  aid,  secondly,  with  its  dang%  and 

*  Some  days  before  the  departure  of  the  troops  ten  generals  and  superior  officers  break- 
fasted with  me.  In  taking  leave  Lord  Clyde  used  the  French  expression  **  au  revoir."  I 
replied,  "  I  shall  never  see  you  again,  neither  you  nor  any  of  these  gentlemen,  for  you  are 
going  to  your  graves."  Later  on  in  the  same  day,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  asked  me  if  these 
-words  had  been  seriously  spoken^  and  this  was  my  answer :  ^*  Never  were  words  spoken  more 
seriously,  or  with  greater  certainty.  I  know  why  you  are  sent.  The  accident  of  yoar  birth, 
and  the  accidents  of  sickness,  wounds,  or  service  excepted,  not  one  of  you  will  return.'*  Thia 
was  realised  to  the  letter,  as  applied  to  the  first  expedition  sent  out. 
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uiged  upon  him  his  immediate  return  to  Constantinople,  and  were  he 
eren  thereby  to  imperil  his  head,  to  urge  the  Government  to  desist  from 
the  fatal  step  they  were  about  through  him  to  take.  He  left  me  one 
night  about  12  o'clock,  using  these  words,  "?a  7iuit  parte  conseiV^ 
jOn  returning  to  his  hotel  across  the  street,  he  found  his  son  attacked 
by  a  sudden  illness  of  which  he  died  that  night,  and  so  the  chance 
was  lost. 
The  Turkish  Ambassador  in  London  during  the  affair  of  Candia 

said  to  Mr.  C "  In  1854  we  did  not  believe  Mr.  Urquhakt,  but 

"it  is  not  so  now.*'  And  so  they  acted  of  themselves  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Powers,  and  in  spite  of  the  Powers,  and  settled  the 
matter  at  once,  as  they  might  have  done  in  1854. 

To-day  it  will  appear  incredible  that  the  expedition  to  the  Crimea 
should  have  constituted  the  first  plan  of  campaign ;  for  the  English 
Government  caused  it  to  be  believed  that  this  expedition  was  only 
an  afterthought,  and  adopted  *'  because  there  was  nothing  else  to 
"  be  done."* 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1854,  Lord  Russell  explained  the 
operation  as  follows:  "England  and  France  had  sent  an  army  to 
"  Turkey.  If  this  army  had  been  brought  back  to  Constantinople  for 
"the  winter,  the  people  of  this  country  would  have  been  greatly 
"  disappointed.  There  only  remained  then  the  expedition  to  the 
"  Crimea." 

Let  us  come  now  to  the  explanations  given  by  the  English  Government 
with  respect  to  Gallipoli.  The  Government  did  not  explairiitself  before- 
hand, nor  did  it  explain  itself  in  the  House.  These  explanations,  such 
as  they  are,  were  extorted  by  questions,  vague  as  they  were,  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  on  Sebastopol.  The  first  question  put  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  was,  "  Why  did,  you  go  to  Gallipoli  V  He  answered 
that  the  Government  had  acted  on  the  report  of  General  Burgotne, 
who^  in  concurrence  with  a  French  officer.  Colonel  Ardent,  had  ad- 
vised the  occupation  of  Gallipoli  for  strategical  reasons,  which  he  did 
iu>i  explain. 

General  Bubgotne,  on  being  called  before  the  Committee,  answers 
the  question,  "  Did  you  recommend  the  occupation  of  Gallipoli  ?"  in 
these  words:  "  When  I  quitted  England  I  passed  through  Paris,  and 
"  I  there  found  that  the  desire  existed  of  assisting  the  Turks,  but  that 
•*  the  arrival  of  an  irresistible  force  of  Russian  troops  was  expected ;  so 
**  that  the  retreat  of  the  Allies  from  Constantinople  might  be  cut  off, 
"  as  the  Russians  on  arriving  at  Adrianople  would  be  nearer  Gallipoli 
"  than  Constantinople."  All  comment  here  is  superfluous.  The  plan 
came  from  Paris.  The  joint  occupation  was  changed  into  a  separate 
occupation,  and  at  the  time  the  Treaty  of  Peace  was  being  discussed 
at  Paris,  the  English  squadron  in  the  Black  Sea  found  itseli  in  face  of 
the  French  squadron  with  the  outlet  of  the  Dardanelles  closed,  even 
in  the  case  of  a  victory  obtained  over  the  latter. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  effect  on  Lord  Cla- 
rendon of  the  revelation  which  had  been  made  to  him  by  his  colleague 
of  the  secret  intentions  of  Russia  and  France. 


*  Lord  Granyille^s  words  in  announcing  th«  news. 
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It  was  not  an  army,  but  the  army  of  England  which  was  locked  up 
at  Balaclava,  for  she  had  no  other. 

It  is  true  that  all  this  was  factitious,  for  knowing  how  to  use  her 
maritime  strength,  and  knowing  how  to  lean  on  Turkey  for  support, 
England  would  in  an  instant  have  been  mistress  of  the  position.  But 
for  this  another  man  was  required;  a  man  capable  at  once  of  profiting" 
by  t)ie  circumstances,  and  disencumbering  himself  of  Lord  PaI/- 
MERSTON.  Lord  Clarendon  only  saw  before  him  the  abyss,  ^nd 
joyfully  accepted  the  bridge  of  safety  which  was  offered  to  him. 

It  is  thus,  under  the  veil  of  absolute  mystery,  that  the  Declaration 
of  Paris  was  carried  through. 

It  is  thus  that  naval  strength  was  confiscated  and  abolished  by  the 
two  plenipotentiaries  of  the  maritime  Powers,  each  one  of  whom  be- 
lieved that  he  was  serving  his  country  by  insuring  It  against  a  danger 
which  was  coming  to  it  from  the  other. 
/  During  the  coui'se  of  these  operations  those  who  were  associated 

with  thenif  did  not  lead  a  tranquil  life ;  they  had  moments  of  doubt ; 
they  were  struck  by  the  contradictions;  they  had  crises  of  anguish.  It 
will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  quote  some  of  the  phrases  which  fell 
from  their  lips. 

Lord  Russell.  "  This  inextricable  mystery,  the  Crimean  war." 

Lord  Herbert.  "  There  was  a  peculiarity  in  this  war  that  we 
"  were  in  accord  with  our  Enemy  but  not  with  our  Ally." 

Mr.  Gladstone.  "  Seek  a  fortress  in  the  deserts  of  Tartary  to  keep 
"  there  for  two  years  the  forces  of  the  west." 

Mr.  Bright.  "  The  friendship  of  England  has  done  more  harm  in 
*'  one  year  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  than  the  enmity  of  Kussia  for  a 
"  century." 

Lord  PoNSONBT.  ^^  Formerly  men  had  the  Garter  for  having  killed 
"  the  Queen's  enemies ;  Lord  Aberdeen  has  received  it  f or  liaving 
"  killed  the  Queen's  subjects." 

Lastly,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  war  minister  of  the  day,  he 
who,  according  to  Mr.  Kinglake,  was  the  author,  with  the  Times^  of 
the  Crimean  expedition,  who  drew  up  the  despatch  which  gave  orders 
for  the  expedition,  revolted  at  the  consequences  of  it  so  far  as  to  send 
despatches  without  the  knowledge  of  his  colleagues  to  order  operations 
unknown  to  the  admiral;  orders  which  were  not  executed.  The 
despatch,  nevertheless,  which  ordered  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea,  im- 
posed as  a  condition  the  occupation  of  the  Isthmus  of  Perecop,  in  order 
to  sever  the  communication  between  tne  Crimea  and  Russia ;  a  con- 
dition which  was  never  fulfilled. 

The  opposition  in  Parliament  made  its  discontent  felt  by  some 
epigrammatic  sentences  of  Mr.  Disraeli  ;  ''  a  war  of  connivance  and 
"  credulity  ;*'  "  a  just  but  unnecessary  war." 

These  words  were  dropped  here  and  there  at  intervals  in  Parliament, 
at  public  meetings,  and  in  provincial  newspapers.  They  came  after  the 
blow  had  been  given,  and  remained  without  eiffccL  No  one  opposed 
what  they  condemned — ^no  one  dared  to  do  so. 

On  the  night  of  the  27th  of  March,  Lord  Eglinton  went  to 
Lord  Derby  to  induce  him  either  to  remonstrate  privately  with  the 

/ 
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ministers^  or  to  make  a  protest  in  the  House.  Lord  Derby  cut 
him  short  by  saying:  "You  have  no  occasion  to  speak  tome,  I  know 
"  more  than  you  do ;  for  I  believe  that  the  war  will  end  disastrously, 
**  but  1  dare  not  say  a  wordJ^ 

Lord  Derby  did  not  open  his  lips  during  the  course  of  the  war,  and 
reserved  himself  for  stating  his  sentiments  at  its  conclusion,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  which  we  are  now  treating. 

"The  Declaration  of  Paris  I  Call  it  the  capitulation  of  Paris." 
Again.  "  You  are  ringing  your  bells ;  the  day  will  come  when  you 
**  will  wring  your  hands.  You  have  sacrificed  the  greatness  of  Eng- 
**  land  ontne  altar  of  Eussian  ambition." 

At  a  later  period  he  again  became  minister,  and  did  all  he  could  to 
support  and  apply  to  the  other  Powers  the  same  ^^  capitulation."  To 
this  point  of  aegradation  then  do  those  ministers  fall  to  whom  has 
been  attributed  an  arbitrary  power  without  limit,  w^ithout  responsi- 
bility, and  without  control. 

A  Cabinet  is  believed  to  be  a  protection  against  the  usurpation  of  a 
single  minister.  True  it  is  that  in  ordinary  affairs  the  Cabinet  has 
cognisance  of  what  each  minister  does.  But  it  is  not  so  at  critical 
periods,  and  when  there  is  one  minister  stronger  than  his  colleagues, 
the  Cabinet  then  counts  for  nothing.*  Such  is  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  preceding  narrative.  But,  as  this  conclusion  furnishes 
a  basis  for  the  only  course  that  can^save  Europe  from  the  abysss,  I 
adduce  in  support  of  its  two  anterior  facts. 

In  his  "  Embassy  to  London,"  M.  Guizot  says  tliat  Lord  Pal- 
MEKSTON  "  did  not  communicate  the  despatches  he  received  to  his 
"  colleagues,"  and  he  adds  that  this  was  known  to  the  other  ambas- 
sadors as  well  as  himself.  / 

In  1851  Queen  Victoria  dismissed  Lord  Palmerston  from  the 
office  of  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  for  having  given  the  support 
of  England  to  the  "  Coup  d'Etat,"  despite  a  decision  of  the  Cabinet 
Council  and  Her  own  orders ;  and  on  that  occasion  she  caused  Lord 
Ru85£LL,  then  Prime  Minister,  to  read  to  Pai'liament  a  letter  which 
she  had  written  in  relation  to  the  Danish  negotiations,  in  which  she 
alleged  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  deceived  her  by  concealing  foreign 
despatches,  and  by  changing  the  tenor  of  those  which  he  had  to  write, 
and  in  which  She  threatened  him  with  removal  from  office  if  he  dared 
to  recur  in  future  to  such  means. 

It  remains  to  indicate  at  least  the  commercial  and  financial  phase  of 
the  question. 

In  the  two  preceding  wars  between  Bussia  and  England,  the  produce 
of  tlie  former  was  brought  into  the  ports  of  the  latter,  and  the  submis- 

*  Iq  order  to  send  an  arnij  to  the  Crimea,  it  was  necessary  that  there  shoald  be  a  Cabinet 
Coooeil ;  and  this  was  in  fact  held.  But  Mr.  Kinglake  affirms  that,  Irith  the  exception  of  Lord 
Palmenton  and  the  Doke  of  Newcastle,  who  read  the  despatch,  no  member  of  the  Cabinet 
knew  an/thing  abont  it.  He  declares  that  the  others  were  druggtd^  and  were  asleep  during  the 
sttlng. 

There  has  never  been  any  contradiction  of  this  statement.  In  the  numerous  reviews  of  his 
w«rk,  not  the  sHghtest  allusion  has  ever  been  made  to  this  astounding  accusation. — Kinglake, 
da.  SI,  p.  100,  ToL  iii.  Tanchnitz  Edition. 
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sion  of  Russia  followed  quickly  thereon.*  But  in  1854  it  was  quite 
another  thing.  The  commerce  of  Kussia  would  not  simply  have  been 
arrested  for  the  time,  but  extinguished  in  the  future.  Other  sources 
would  have  been  open,  and  no  more  ships  would  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  Baltic  or  Black  Sea.  The  commerce  of  Russia  is  not 
a  natural^  but  a  factitious  commerce,  which  has  been  created  by  her 
diplomacy,  which  exerts  itself  to  keep  down  the  productions  or  em- 
barrass tne  exchanges  of  the  other  countries  who  compete  with  her 
in  raw  produce.  For  her,  therefore,  it  was  existence  which  was  at 
stake,  and  which  depended  on  "  the  Order  in  Council"  of  the  28th  of 
March. 

By  that  Order,  in  escaping  from  this  terrible  peril,  she  became  the 
furnisher  of  England,  who  was  not  slow  to  legalise  direct  commerce 
with  her,  and  to  buy  from  her  on  account  of  the  Govemment.f 

The  English  merchants  carrying  on  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic 
^  beset  poor  Lord  Clarendon  in  order  to  explain  to  him  that  the  war 
would  be  interminable,  and  must  end  disastrously  if  this  system,  which 
to  them  was  incomprehensible,  were  not  put  a  stop  to ;  English  mer- 
chandise did  not  go  to  Russia,  so  that  Russian  produce  was  paid  for 
in  ffold ;  and  the  "  Bankers'  Circular"  estimates  the  amount  received 
by  ner  from  the  foreigner  at  fifty  millions  sterling. 

The  Russian  troops  on  entering  the  Danubian  I^rincipalities,  found 
there  an  enbrmbus  accumulation  of  cereals,  the  rapid  increase  of  which 
had  necessitated  the  war  in  order  to  save  her  own  exportations.^  They 
consumed  it  on  the  spot.  The  spoil  drawn  from  these  unhappy  pro- 
vinces has  been  calculated  at  4,800,000/. 

England,  notwithstanding  the  war,  continued  to  nay  the  Russo- 
Dutch  Loan,  the  payment  of  which  had  been  accorded  for  the  purpose 
of  engaging  Russia  not  to  disturb  the  Treaties  of  1815.  It  is  said 
that  she  capitalised  this  I'evenue,  and  that  from  such  source  tliQ  cost 
of  invading  the  Turkish  territory  was  defrayed.  The  expenses  of  the 
war  were  for  her  a  trifle.  What  others  lose  or  expend  is  for  her  a 
gain.  France,  England,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey  expended  200,000,000/. 
and  250,000  men,  with  the  result  of  having  captured  the  town  Tbut 
not  the  port  of  Sebastopol. 

The  picture  which  1  have  just  drawn  might  appear  not  to  belong 
to  reality.  I  cannot  say  to  you  "  Circumspice  /'  because  for  us 
nothing  is  done :  all  that  happens  is  only  news.  One  drives  awav 
the  other,  and  "  the  event  of  the  day  before  yesterday  is  the  thing  that 

*  It  does  not  appear  that  there  were  any  operations,  even  of  privateers^  in  th^  so-called 
war  with  Russia  of  1807.  Everything  in  the  Declaration  (drawn  up  b^  Mr.  Canning),  in 
the  writings  of  Sir  Robert  Adair,  and  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  agrees  with  this  supposition. 
That  Treaty  was  signed  on  the  -fg  Julyi  1812.  Russia  had,  therefore,  maintained  a  nominal 
war  of  five  years  with  England — a  thing  impossible  if  the  war  had  been  a  reality.  The 
argument  in  the  text  is  very  much  strengthened  by  the  bringing  out  of  this  unparalleled  event' 
>— a  war  of  five  years,  in  which  the  State  which  declared  war  did  not  dare  to  commit  a  hostile 
act,  and  in  which  the  State  against  which  war  was  declared  forbore  to  fight — £d.  D.  R. 

t  The  Order  in  Council  of  the  16th  of  April,  1854,  permits  **  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,^ 
as  also  *^  the  subjects  of  every  neutral  or  friendly  State,  notwithstanding  the  hostilities  with 
Russia,  to  traffic  freely  with  all  ports  not  blockaded.** 

X  They  had  in  1852  exported  to  Englanjl  alone  one  million  and  a  half  quarters.  M. 
Joanesco  calculated  that  an  advance  in  price  of  10  per  cent,  would  double  the  exp  >rtation. 
But  since  1853  they  have  never  been  tranquil,  thanks  to  England  and  France. 
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^  is  most  unknown  to-day*'  (Guizot).     This  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  for  no  one  has  received  the  charge  of  examining  the  affairs 
of  nations  judicially ;  a  thing  which  was  and  is  very  easy,  only  you 
haye  not  thought  of  it,  and  no  one  has  told  you  of  it. 
I  am,  however,  about  to  convince  you  that  this  is  neither  an  in- 

Smious  romance  nor  an  evil  dream,  by  citing  some  words  uttered  at 
e  very  time  by  men  of  mark,  in  presence  of  the  guilty  actors,  who 
had  not  a  single  word  to  offer  in  their  defence. 

Mr.  Wegueun  said  on  the  occasion  of  his  election  for  South- 
ampton, "  I  headed  a  deputation  of  thirty  or  forty  merchants  in  the 
"  shipping  trade  with  Russia,  who  waited  upon  Lords  Clakendon 
"  and  Granvjdlle,  in  order  to  recommend  the  Government  to  stop , 
'*  the  trade  with  Russia.  We  told  them  that  such  a  course/ would  do 
'*  more  to  bijng  the  war  to  a  termination  than  the  proceedings  of 
"  any  army ;  they  would  cripple  their  resources.  The  ministers 
"  replied  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  correctness  of  our  reasons, 
"  but  could  not  possibly  take  it  upon  themselves  to  quarrel  with 
"  Prussia ;  they  could  not  afford  to  go  to  war  with  Prussia." 

Mr.  J.  G.  Phillimore  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1854,  **  If  the  principle  is  to  be  adopted,  that  being  at  war 
"  you  ought  not  to  do  the  enemy  all  the  mischief  you  can,  and  while 
"  carrying  on  war  to  allow  him  in  a  great  measure*  to  enjoy  advantages 
"  of  peace,  you  had  better  disband  your  armies,  recall  your  ships,  and 
"  lower  your  flag/' 

Mr.  Mitchell^  one  of  the  principal  Russia  merchants,  said  also 
in  the  House  of.  Commons  on  the  same  day,  "Russia  exports  produce 
"  annually  to  the  amount  of  from  12,000,0()0Z.  to  15,000,000Z.  sterling, 
"  a  large  portion  of  which  goes  directly  in  the  shape  of  revenue  to 
^'the  Great  Russian  landholders*  If,  therefore,  you  destroyed  that 
^  outlet  for  their  produce,  there  could  be  no  question  that  its  effect 
"  would  be  to  deprive  the  only  class,  except  the  Emperor  himself, 
"  which  had  any  influence  upon  the  Government  of  this  country,  of 
"  their  revenue.  The  only  way  of  proceeding  effectually  was  to  stop 
*^  the  trade  of  the  country." 

Mr.  (now  Sir  Robert)  Collier,  on  the  5th  of  September,  1855,. 
said,  in  the  House  of  Commons :  *^  It  has  been  said  truly  that  we  are 
^  n»t  a  great  military  Power,  and  that  the  country  has  not  a  great 
"  standing  army,  but  that  we  have  fleets  which,  if  thev  cannot  de- 
^  stroy  the  forts  and  fleets  of  Russia,  can,  at  least,  blockade  every  port 

"  that  Power  possesses At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  rouble 

"  fell  from  par  38  pence  to  32  pence,  and  it  was  confidently  antici- 
^  pated  that  before  the  war  had  lasted  many  months  it  would  fall 
'*  much  lower,  that  a  serious  financial  crisis  would  overtake  the  Em- 
"  peror,  that  ruin  and  poverty  would  fall  upon  the  landholders,  and 

^  that  national  bankruptcy  must  ensue That  our  efforts  have 

^'  not  met  with  the  desired  result  is  certain,  but,  indeed,  the  reverse. 
"  So  far  from  our  having  blockaded  the  principal  ports,  the  exports 
"^  from  that  Empire  have  been  greater  than  ever.  The  whole  case 
'^  may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  Russian  commerce  has 
^  not  been  injured^  that  10,000,000/.  of  English  money,  instead  of 
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^'  11,000,000/.,  the  ordinary  amount,  has  been  paid  to  her,  and  that 
''  the  rouble,  which  had  declined  to  32  pence,  has  risen  to  par." 

In  a  commercial  circular,  'Messieurs  Smith  and  Charles  say  : 
*^  The  announcement  of  the  stoppage  in  transitu  of  the  Russian  com- 
^^merce,  which  would  be  the  wisest  and  most  philosophic  decision 
'^  that  could  be  adopted,  would  be  received  with  universal  satisfaction, 
"  because  it  would  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  preventing  the  Czar 
"  from  being  supplied  with  English  capital,  and  by  exciting  a  uni- 
"  versal  animosity  against  the  war  among  his  subjects."  October  21, 
1854. 

Would  it  be  believed  that  there  is  in  Europe  a  single  man  who  is 
ignorant  that  Russian  conunerce  was  not  stopped?  Would  it  be 
believed  that  there  is  a  single  man  who  believes  that  it  was  stopped  ? 
Would  it  be  believed  that  a  publicist,  who  makes  it  his  duty  to  write  a 
history  of  that  war,  has  come  to  the  latter  conclusion,  and  that  he  i^as 
published  it  to  the  world,  after  having  been  crowned  by  that  Very 
same  Institute  before  which  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  presented  himself 
with  his  memoir  in  hand  ?  I  put  these  questions,  because  at  the  mo- 
ment when  I  was  occupied  with  translating  the  passages  which  you 
have  just  read,  a  work  was  sent  to  me  through  the  post  which  contsdn 
this  astounding  and  incredible  proposition.  The  title  of  it  is  *^  Contem- 
^'  poraneous  Wars,"  by  M.  Paul  Bbaulteu,  and  it  is  published  under 
the  auspices  of  ^'  The  International  League  of  Peace."  In  good  truth 
Peter  the  Great  had  reason  to  say  that  Europe  wp«  entering  on  its 
second  childhood,  and  he  was  right  in  basing  on  this  his  project  of 
universal  dominion. 

In  the  preface  to  the  English  edition  it  is  said  that  this  Association 
proposes  '^to  substitute  for  the  sword  international  arbitration,  to 
^^  decide  the  differences  between  nations,"  and  the  author  relies  on  the 
number  of  killed  and*  dead,  and  the  amount  of  expenditure  incurred 
in  the  Crimean  War,  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  this  arbitration. 
The  poor  idiots  do  not  know,  they  cannot  see,  that  this  Crimean  War 
was  the  result  of.  an  arbitration  (the  Conferences  of  Vienna),  and 
that  it  terminated  by  inaugurating,  at  the  Congress  of  the  Peace,  this 
new  maxim  of  arbitration.  See  to  what  a  pitch  we  have  arrived  when 
the  judicial  process  for  ascertaining  facts  before  acting  has  been 
abolished !  The  result  can  only  .  be  brutality  in  acts  and  imbe- 
cility in  mind.  Such  a  people  cannot,  and  ought  not  to,  live. 
They  can  only  do  so  by  acknowledging  in  themselves  the  necessity  of 
preventing  decay,  and  by  correcting  themselves.  This  happy  disposi- 
tion has  been  developed  in  France;  but,  in  order  for  it  to  Dear  fruit, 
that  nation  must  learn  in  what  it  has  failed. 

It  is  in  view  of  this  possibility,  and  of  the  return  of  France  by 
these  means  to  the  path  of  law  in  the  management  of  affairs,  that  I 
have  abandoned  the  reticence  which  I  have  hitherto  observed  on  these 
.  matters^  and  that  I  have  here  told  all  that  I  know  without  reserve. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Tour  most  obedient  Servant, 

David  Ubquhart. 
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Rbstobation  op  the  Mabitime  Powee  of  Feance. 

extsact  fboaf  the  memorial  of  the  foeeigx  affairs  committees, 

SIGNED  ON  THE   4tH    OF  SePTEMBEB,  1870,  AND  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  £m« 
PEBOB  OF  THE  FbENOH  ;  AND  SIHCE  TRANSMITTED  TO  M.  JuLES  FaTBE. 

*■••••> 

Ve,  tberefore,  beg  to  point  out  the  neglect  by  Tour  Majesty  of  a  most 
important  means  of  action  against  the  enemy  of  France  in  not  seques- 
trating ber  property  placed  within  reach  of  seizure  as  being  in  passage  over 
the  sea.  Thousands  of  Frenchmen  are  slaughtered  by  an  enemy  who  is 
derastating  France,  and  is  about  to  reduce  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital  to  a  desert.  Yet  that  enemy  is  allowed  to  carry  on  his  trade  in 
peace  under  a  neutral  flag.  We  are  told  that  this  abnegation  of  maritime 
power  is  to  assimilate  war  on  sea  to  war  on  land  where  private  property  is 
respected.     Private  property  is  not  respected  by  the  Prussians  in  France. 

The  cause  assigned  for  sparing  Prussia  at  sea  is  the  Declaration  of  Paris, 
which  forbids  the  seizure  of  enemy's  goods  in  neutral  vessels,  a  practice 
constantly  followed  by  France  as  well  as  England  till  the  Crimean  War  in 
1854.    But  what  is  the  Declaration  of  Paris  ?   England  is  not  bound  by  it, 
for  even  supposing  that  any  State  could  alter  the  Law  of  Nations,  the  Con- 
ference at  Paris  was  not  competent  to  ^  make  laws  for  Englishmen.     That 
can  only  be  done  by  the  Queen  and  Parliament.    The  Queen  of  England 
never  gave  any  authority  to  Lord  Clakendon  to  sign  the  Declaration  of 
Paris.     She  has  never  ratified  it.     Not  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Servants  has 
ever  dared  to  ask  for  an  Act  of  Pariiament  to  sanction  this  change  in  the 
Laws  of  England.    But  both  Lord  Clarendon  and  that  Minister  of  your 
Majesty  who  was  most  active  in  procuring  the  adoption  of  the  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  at  the  commencement  of  the  Crimean  War, 
M.  Droutn  db  Lhtits,  have  sanctioned  the  violation  of  the  Declaration 
of  Paris.     For  that  Declaration  says,  "  Privateering  is  and  remains  abo- 
lished."   Yet  both  M.  Droutn  de  Lhuys  and  Lord  Clarendon  have 
sanctioned  the  use  of  privateers  by  Chile  in  her  war  against  Spain.     Chile 
.  had  adhered  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 

If  France  were  at  war  with  England,  and  with  England  alone,  the  pro- 
hibition to  seize  enemy's  goods  in  neutral  vessels  would  indeed  be  as  useful 
to  France  as  it  now  is  to  Prussia;  for  her  commerce  being  safe  under  the 
neutral  flag,  her  whole  navy  and  mercantile  marine  oould  be  employed  in 
the  invasion  of  England,  which,  not  being  a  military  Power  of  the  first 
class,  could  be  overpowered  by  numbers.  But  if  France  were  at  war  with 
Kngland,  it  does  not  follow  that  England  would  consent  iike  France  at 
this  moment  to  forego  the  use  of  her  uaval  means  for  the  sake  of  a  fraudu- 
lent agreement  to  which  she  has  never  been  asked  to  consent. 

Extract  from  "  La  Diplomatie  do  Second  Empire  et  celle  dtj*  4 

SSPTEMBRB,    1870,"    BT    EUOENE    POUJADB.         PaRIS  :       SaNDOZ     AND 
FiSCHBACHER. 

*  •  •  •  •  ■  • 

Bat^  it  is  principally  to  our  naval  forces  that  we  would  awaken  all  the 
attention  ofour  Government.  A  Greek  poet  said  to  his  fellow -country- 
men, *' Above  all  things,  maintain  peace  in  the  waters  that  wash  your  coasts ;" 
BO  we  say  to  our  Government, ''  Above  all  things  render  yourselves  formid- 
able at  sea,  everywhere,  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  ocean,  and  wherever 
your  flag  caniioat."  Do  not  depend  too  much  on  ironclads  and  monitors; 
rocoUect  the  wretched  figure  our  fleet  made  during  the  late  war.     Bu^ 
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reBume,  without  HeBitation,  a  powerful  arm  which  perfidious  councils  have 
induced  you  to  lay  aside.  If  it  has  been  easy  for  Eussia  to  erase  from 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  the  clause  which  was  disagreeable  to  her,  your  with- 
drawal cannot  be  refused  from  one  which  is  actual  death  to  your  maritime 
power,  as  it  is  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  Boldly  restore  privateering ;  pre- 
pare to  renew,  in  case  of  need,  the  exploits  of  Duouat-Tbotjin,  and  8ub- 
couF,  and  to  destroy  the  commerce  of  your  enemies  wherever  you  meet  it. 
After  the  atrocious  violations  by  Prussia  of  the  Law  of  Nations  on  land, 
return  at  once  to  the  ancient  Law  of  Nations  with  regard  to  the  sea :  the 
more  so,  since  the  Declaration  of  Paris  has  never  been  wholly  respected,  for 
Eussia  has  violated  it  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  France  and  England  have  done 
BO  with  respect  to  the  United  States  and  Chili.  It  would  be  too  long  to 
instance  here  all  the  violations  of  it  that  have  been  committed  ;  but  these 
facts  are  sufficient  to  show  that  France  has  it  in  her  power  to  free  herself 
from  a  chain  which  she  gratuitously  imposed  on  herself,  and  which  has 
diminished  her  strength,  and  that  of  her  ancient  ally  by  one  half.  We 
may  be  sure  that  noble  England,  not  the  England  of  a  Gladstoke  and  a 
Gbaxvtllis,  but  true  England,  will  applaud  the  manly  resolution  of  France, 
and  that  by  the  very  act  of  her  having  recovered  her  action  and  the  use  of 
all  her  strength,  France  will  have  advanced  more  than  half-way  on  the 
course  which  she  has  to  take  for  resuming  her  rank  in  the  world.  The 
re-establishment,  pure  and  simple,  of  privateering  by  France,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  announcement,  that  she  liberates  herself  from  the  Declaration 
of  Paris,  would  be  equivalent  to  a  revival  of  an  intimate  effective  alliance 
with  Great  Britain,  as  it  would  be  the  best  and  the  only  practical  answer  at 
the  present  time  to  the  interviews  of  Gastein  and  Salzbourg. 

Lord  Nelson,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1801,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Armed  Neutrality,  and  of  the  principle  "  free  ships  make  free  goods,** 
which  it  sought  to  impose,  exclaimed,  '*  A  proposition  so  monstrous  in 
itself,  so  contrary  to  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  so  injurious  to  the  maritime 
interests  of  this  country,  that  if  the  maintenance  of  it  had  been  persisted 
in,  it  would  have  been  our  duty  never  to  have  ceased  war  with  those  Powers 
whilst  a  single  man,  a  single  shilling,  or  a  single  drop  of  blood  remained  in 
the  country." 

The  maritime  strength  of  a  country  has  this  reassuring  character,  that 
it  is  of  an  opposite  character  to  that  of  large  permanent  laad  armies,  espe- 
cially those  which  to-day  on  the  European  Continent,  and  particularly  in 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Eussia,  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world ;  it  is 
essentially  a  defensive  force;  it  is  calculated  for  the  protection  of  the 
coasts  and  of  commerce  on  the  vast  plains  of  the  ocean,  but  it  can  also 
become  a  terrible  instrument  for  ruining  the  countries  which  should  again 
seek  to  crush  us. 

We  have  the  firm  hope  that  great  destinies  are  in  the  future  promised  to 
the  French  navy,  and  that  henceforth  England,  taught  by  events  and  en- 
lightened as  to  her  destiny,  will  not  envy  its  triumphs.  Happy  will  those 
be  who  shall  have  it  in  their  power  one  day  to  lavish  for  France  in  the 
ranks  of  her  armies  and  on  her  fleets  the  treasures  of  their  youth  and  of 
their  noble  blood !  Nothing  will  equal  the  recompense  they  will  receive, 
for  it  will  be  France,  the  most  beautiful  and  noble  of  nations,  who  will  say, 
to  those  who  will  have  restored  her  to  herself,  what  Don  Dieoo  said  to 
the  CiD : 

Come  kiss  ye  this  cheek  and  remember  the  place 
Of  the  insiilt  jour  courage  doth  this  day  efface. 
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March,  1854,  to  December,  1873, 

The  combination  of  diplomatic  action  with  the  movements  of  fleets 
and  armies^  to  the  history  of  which  so  much  of  this  number  is  devoted, 
is  probably  the  most  astonishing  result  of  the  employment  of  human 
intelligenctt  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Its  success  was  insured  by 
its  apparent  iihpossibility.  Those  who  were  at  once  the  instruments 
in  the  plot  and  the  victims  of  the  denouement^  were  as  incapable  of 
understanding  what  was  being  done,  as  a  child  to  follow  the  calculations 
of  a  Newton  or  a  Desgabtks.  There  is  nothing  a  priori  incredible 
in  this  when  the  incalculable  distance  that  separates  the  powers  of  one 
hnpian  mind  from  another  is  considered.  But  in  this  case  the  diffe- 
rence was  caused,  not  by  there  being  on  the  one  side  any  one  of  extra- 
ordinary  powers  of  mind  amongst  the  living  actors,  but  because, 
several  years  ago,  two  or  three  such  men  lived,  by  whose  united  genius 
a  plan  for  the  domination  of  the  world  was  called  into  being  and 
carried  on  to  a  point  at  which  ordinary  mortals  sufBced  to  continue 
the  work ;  the  lines  being  all  laid  for  them,  and  the  work  being  made 
easy  by  the  progressive  decay  on  the  other  side  of  the  human  qualities 
which  would  have  opposed  them.  The  forethought  in  this  case  was 
carried  so  far  that  we  find  it  laid  down  in  one  of  the  secret  Russian  des- 
patches published  in  the  Portfolio^  that  if  ever  England  attacked  Russia 
m  the  Black  Sea,  Sebastopol  would  be  the  object  of  her  hostilities,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century  an  English  Secretaiy  of  Embassy  at  St. 
Petersburg  T\Tote  to  his  Government  that  the  Russians  could  make 
fliemselves  masters' of  Constantinople  whenever  they  pleased,  because 
the  event  might  happen  before  Europe  had  learnt  that  their  fleet  had 
left  Sebastopol.  Tne  Timei  articles,  which  sent  us  there,  were  only 
sermons  preached  upon  those  texts. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Author  of  the  present  history  of  this  war 
had,  at  the  time,  predicted  the  consequences  that  would  follow,  and  in 
doing  so  used  expressions  which  then  appeared  extravagant,  and  which 
must  have  been  considered  entirely  disproved  when  the  so-called  war 
came  to  an  end  at  the  Congress  of  Paris.  Mr.  Urquhart  said,  in  a 
published  letter  on  the  **  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,'*  dated  August  10, 
1854:— 

"  What  Russia  has  in  view  is  the  degradation  of  the  gove^ming  autho- 
^  fiiy*  It  is  not  only  the  war  of  State  against  State  that  she  works  for^ 
"  buty  as  remarked  by  Gustavus  AdoLPHUS,  of  class  against  class. 
^  She  has  now  got  Europe  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstonCy 
"  nor  will  she  withdraw  her  haiid  until  she  has  ground  it  to  dust.  If 
**  there  he  an  escape  it  is  solely  in  believing  what  I  tell  youJ* 

War  of  State  against  State,  and  of  class  against  class :  is  not  this 
the  exact  description  of  Europe  to-day?  For  though  the  cannon 
only  thunders  for  the  moment  in  a  corner  of  Spain,  who  can  deny 
that  the  calm  around  *  is  only  a  truce,  and  one  that  is  being  put  to 
profit  on  the  side  of  the  aggressors  to  prepare  for  the  renewal  of  the 
active  phase  of  the  struggle? 
Prussia  is  increasing  ner  armaments,   paid    for  by  the    spoils  of 
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France.  She  is  also  preparing  for  her  own  future  dismemberment, 
by  creating  a  "war  of  class  against  class'*  wit}iin  herself.  The  one 
process  is  being  followed  by  her  as  resolutely  and  as  energetically  as 
the  other,  and  Doth  ar^  the  work  of  the  same  man.  It  was  Prince 
BiSHABCK  who  first  put  the  Catholic  Clergy  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  Communists,  by  calling  one  thfe  "  black  International "  ana  the 
other  the  "red.*'  On  his  bare  assertion  that  they  were  disloyal  to  the 
Empire,  for  which  he  had  not  a  sipgle  proof  to  offer,  he  has  put  them 
under  the  ban  of  the  law,  and  is  prepanng  to  drive  them  into  exile. 

Out  of  twenty-five  and  a  half  millions,  which  compose  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  above  eight  millions  are  Koman 
Catholics. 

The  present  status  of  the  "International,"  which  is  that  of  a  power 
with  which  Governments  have  to  count.  Is  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  action  of  the  same  man.  How  he  fostered  it  in  France  during 
the  war,  and  aftet  the  peace,  we  have  before  shown ;  and  what  is  now 
going  on  in  Spain  is  the  result  of  what  happened  in  France,  while  the 
changes  that  are  taking  place  in  Germany,  all  produced  directly  or 
indirectly  by  the  policy  of  Bismarck,  are  of  a  nature  to  encourage  its 

E regress  there.  Germany  had  hitherto  been  remarkable  for  the  social 
armony  which  prevailed  between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics,  and 
for  the  general  well-being  spread  through  all  ranks,  with  the  absence 
of  a  class  of  very  wealthy  capitalists  and  speculators.  The  elements 
for  social  disorganisation  therefore  seemed  to  be  wanting.  The  results 
of  the  invasion  of  France,  and  the  use  which  the  Minister  who  planned 
and  carried  it  through  has  made  of  his  absolute  power,  has  changed 
all  that. 


that  as  Germany,  instead  of .  resting  *on  her  laurels,  is  engaged  in 
reorganising  her  army,  equipping  it  with  a  new  rifle,  and  rebuilding 
and  re-arming  her  great  fortresses ;  the  weight  of  taxation  would  be 
intolerable,  had  she  to  do  this  out  of  her  current  revenue,t  hut  that 
she  is  saved  from  that  necessity  by  the  huge  indemnity  she  exacted 
from  France,  while,  at  the  ^ame  time,  the  money  thus  spent  is  creat- 
ing wealth  all  over  the  Empire.  It  concludes  with  the  reflection  that 
as  the  great  prosperity  of  Prussia  is  mainly  due  to  the  French  in- 
demnity, 'Hhis  fact  adds  incalculably  to  the  dangers  with  which 
*'  civilisation  is  threatened,  by  imparting  a  new  impetus  to  the  pas- 
"  sions  which  excite  to  war."  To  which  we  may  aid  that  of  all  the 
States  in  the  world,  Prussia  alone  possesses  a  J^ar  Treasure,  and  that 
it  amounts  to  six  millions  sterling  in  gold^  placed  in  tne  fortress  of 
Spandau,  and  confided  to  the  charge  of  a  special  administration.): 

•  The  Morning  Post, 

t  Her  Allies  have  not  profited  in  the  same  way.  Having  at  once  to  place  their  arma- 
ments on  the  same  footing  as  hers,  their  expenditure  has  been  enormous.  By  a  statement 
lately  made  in  the  Diet  of  Bavaria,  the  whole  of  her  part  in  the  ransom  of  France,  thirteen 
millions  sterling,  has  been  swallowed  np  in  her  military  expenditure,  except  the  paltty  som 
of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

X  Cologne  Gazette, 
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The  French  indemnity  has  therefore  produced  a  new  danger  for  the 
tranquillity  of  the  world,  a  fresh  means  for  carrying  out  Russiia's 
obiect  of  war  of  State  against  State.  It  is  also  producing,  by  its 
indirect  effects,  a  state  of  things  favourable  to  the  war  of  class  against 
class.  The  "prosperity"  which  has  resulted  from  it  is  only  the 
bright  side  of  the  picture,  and  the  dark  side  has  been  painted  cniefly 
by  Germans  themselves.  It  consists  in  the  rapid  spread  of  corruption 
in  every  shape,  in  wild  speculation,  unbounded  luxuiy,  and  vice  in 
its  most  revolting  aspect.  The  sudden  influx  of  money  has  pro- 
duced the  same  effect  on  the  whole  people,  that  it  proverbially  does 
(m  an  individual ;  the  habits  of  all  classes  have  been  changed  to  a 
degree  that  in  other  countries  years  have  been  required  to  bring 
about,  and  the  result  has  been  that,  in  certain  respects,  "moral 
"  Germany"  already  surpasses  even  France  in  the  opposite  vice.*  In 
Gennany,  then,  way  is  being  prepared  for  the  war  of  "class  against 
class,''  as  well  as  for  that  of  "  State  against  State." 

Bnssia  and  Prussia  are  now  the  military  Powers.  But  while  the 
anni^  of  the  latter  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  former,  she — Russia — 
may  content  herself  with  taking  care  that  the  Maritime  Powers  do  not 
repain  their  strength.  One  means  to  this  end,  in  addition  to  all  the 
others,  is  her  advance  upon  Khiva.  While  our  so-called  Statesmen 
are  pretending  to  be  satisfied  that  Russia  should  become  the 
^eiviliser''  of  the  Mahometan  populations  of  Central  Asia,  in  their 
hearts  they  know  that  once  established  there,  hanging  over  India,  they 
will  no  more  dare  to  take  one  step  displeasing  to  her  than  a  craven  at 
whose  breast  a  pistol  was  held  would  lift  a  finger  against  his  assailant. 
So  far  therefore  as  they  are  concerned,  our  maritime  rights  are  gone 
for  ever,  and  we  are  already  between  the  "  upper  and  the  nether 
**  mUlstone,"  although  they  are  not  yet  at  work. 

In  Switzerland  the  satellites  of  the  Prussians  pursue  their  way 
without  rest  and  without  remorse ;  the  two  infernal  machines  of  a  new 
form  of  religion,  iniposed  by  the  Civil  *  Power,  and  the  "  revision"  of 
the  constitution,  are  hard  at  work. 

France — ^what  can  we  say  of  France  ?  There  are  Frenchmen  who 
tell  us  to  hope,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  trial  of  Marshal 
Bazaine,  we  do  not  see  gi'oimds  for  hope.  That  country  holds  within 
its  breast  every  element  of  disorder,  and  those  who  are  not  engaged 
on  that  side  have  not  yet  shown  themselves  capable  of  making  the 
stupendous  effort  which  must  be  made  to  save  her. 

The  effort  we  refer  to  is  that  of  study,  so  as  to  acquire  knowledge 
of  law  and  knowledge  of  facts.  So  completely  are  the  well-disposed 
still  in  the  dark  that  a  Newspaper,  supposed  to  represent  those 
deputies  who  are  the  most  patriotic  and  the  least  actuated  by  the 
feelings  of  partisans,  has  lately  given,  as  a  reason  for  not  adopting 
the  proposition  to  take  peace  and  war  out  of  the  hands  both  of  tlie 
Government  and  of  the  Assembly,  and  to  place  them  in  those  of  a 
judicial  body,  that  France  is  still  sufiering  so  much  from  the  late 
war  with  Prussia  and  its  consequences  I     It  then  goes  on  to  con- 

*  An  article  in  the  NcUumal  Zeiiung  Bays  that  the  theatres  at  Berlin  sorpasa  the  worst 
Uiat  can  be  found  at  Paris. 
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found  that  proposal  with  the  one  of  Mr.  Bichabd  for  ^^Inter- 
*^  national  Arbitration.'* 

Italy  pursues  its  inevitable  course  towards  bankruptcy  and  disrup- 
tion. Its  last  public  act  of  brigandage,  the  occupation  of  Kome,  has 
been  rendered  more  odious  by  all  the  convents  and  religious  houses 
there  having  been  seized  upon  by  the  Government.'^ 

The  Pope  has  lately  taken  a  remarkable  step  by  the  terms  of  an 
encyclical,  in  which  he  has  recapitulated  the  various  violations  of 
right  directed  against  the  Catholic  Church  in  Europe,  but  especially 
in  Prussia  and  in  Switzerland.  In  this  document,  by  his  appeal  to 
the  treaty  engagements  which  have  been  violated  in  Switzerland, 
he  gives  a  lesson  to  his  flock,  who,  as  yet,  have  not  taken  any  of  the 
steps  required  of  those  who  suffer  in  consequence  of  an  infraction  of 
public  law. 

The  events  which  have  followed  in  Europe  in  quick  and  regular 
succession  from  the  moment  in  which  England  suspended  her 
maritime  rights  and  sent  an  army  to  the  Crimea,  have  had  above 
all  things  this  result — that  the  Pope  has  been  deprived  of  his 
dominions,  and  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  actively  persecuted  in  a 
great  part  of  the  civilised  world.  The  hierarchy  of  that  Church 
comprises  a  great  number  of  deeply  learned  and  most  intelligent 
men;  they  are  devoted  to  the  Head  of  their  Church,  and  are 
necessarily  stimulated  by  every  possible  motive  to  desire  that  he 
should  be  independent  and  themselves  free  to  exercise  their  ministry. 
How  is  it  that  not  gne  of  them  understood  what  was  passing  in  the 
world  a  bit  more  than  the  Governments,  who  were  not  learned  or 
intelligent,  and  had  none  of  the  motives  that  they  had  to  be  anxious  to 
be  riglU  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  answer  this  question.  It  suffices  to 
point  out  that  the  Church  of  Rome  might  have  prevented  the  Crimean 
War,  had  some  of  its  members,  clerical  or  lay,  been  instructed  in 
the  Law  of  Nations  and  the  designs  of  Russia.  Equally  might  she 
have  prevented  the  subsequent  events.  We  cannot  now  hope  that 
Society  will  be  saved  from  dissolution,  or  the  progress  of  the  con- 
spiracy against  the  world  arrested,  until  the  leading  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  do  see  that  it  is  their  duty  to  understand  the 
Right  of  Search,  and  their  business  to  teach  their  flock  the  Law  of 
Nations. 


The  Trial  of  Marshal  Bazaine  and  the 
History  of  the  Crimean  War. 

These  two  subjects,  to  which  so  large  a  portion  of  our  space  is 
devoted,  ought  to  be  considered  in.  their  relationship  to  one  another. 
The  trial  of  the  Commander  of  the  Army  of  Metz  is  the  first  instance, 
since  the  era  of  Ministerial  despotism,  of  public  affairs  being  subjected 
to  a  judicial  process.  It  is  not,  as  might  appear  at  first  sight,  a  mere 
trial  of  a  General  for  a  breach  of  the  Articles  of  War,  although  that 
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is  the  form  which  it  took.     But  that  part  of  his  conduct  which  fell 
under  the  letter  of  those  articles,  was  a  small  portion  of  the  whole 
case.   The  remainder  consisted  of  his  conduct  as  a  political  personage; 
in  his  ostensibly  and  avowedly  pretending  to  change  the  Government 
of  his  country,  and  seeking  to  obtain  a  predominating  influence  in 
its  affairs  by  a  combined  action  with  the  enemy.     That  is  his  own 
description  of  his  conduct,  and  he  justified  his  breach  of  the  Military 
Code  by  saying  that  it  was  no  longer  in  force,  because  there  existed 
no  regular  Government  in  France  at  the  moment.    The  implication 
is  that  a  man  in  the  possession  of  power  is  not  limited  in  his  use  of 
that  power,  unless  written  laws  exist  to  specify  his  attributions,  and 
to  pronounce  a  penalty  on  their  being  overstepped.     This  is  exactly 
the  position  of  Ministers  in  modern  times.     To  bring  out  the  crimi- 
nality of  their  proceedings,  it  would  often  suffice  that  they  should  be 
tried  on  an  issue,  technically  small  compared  to  the  real  character  and 
results  of  their  acts.     One  result  of  the  trial  of  Marshal  BazaixS  has 
been  to  raise  a  cry  for  that  of  the  members  of  the  Government  of  the 
Defence,  and  especially  of  Gambetta  ;  and,  however  mixed  up  with 
mere  party  feelings,  the  very  articulation  of  such  a  desire  is  a  tendency 
that  ought  carefully  to  be  turned  to  account  by  any  who  see  the  real 
cause  of  the  instability,  and  at  the  same  time  the  irresponsibility  of 
every   Government   in   France,   and  how  far  the  other  European 
countries  have  already  advanced  on  the  same  road. 

Upon  such  dispositions  of  mind  as  these,  the  history  of  the  Crimean 
War,  now  for  the  first  time  given  to  the  world,  must  produce  an  effect 
which  a  short  time  ago  no  one  could  have  ventured  to  anticipate. 
Mach  as  there  has  been  previously  written,  both  by  the  author  of  the 
letter  which  we  have  published  and  by  others  on  the  subject,  each  one 
who  reads  the  present  history  of  it  will  be  obliged  to  say  that  it  is  as 
if  he  had  never  read  it  before.  It  is  new  put  befSre  us  as  the  most 
incontrovertible  of  narratives,  and  at  the  same  time  as  surpassing  in 
improbability  the  most  extravagant  of  romances.  But  being  incon- 
trovertible, the  improbability  becomes  probability,  and  the  question  is, 
why  should  not  such  things  be,  since  the  people  among  whom  they 
passed  could  not  perceive  them  ? 

One  of  our  correspondents  writes  to  us:  "Going  through  ^La 
**  Force  Navale '  has  profoundly  depressed  me.  When  such  a 
•*  history  is  possible,  what  gulfs  of  perdition  may  not  yet  be  before 
**iisr 

It  was  only  possible  because  a  long  course  of  government  unre- 
strained by  the  law,  generations  of  men  brought  up  in  the  idea  of 
there  being  no  connexion  between  war  and  justice,  between  the 
decisions  of  cabinets  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  the  Commandments 
of  Crod,  had  weakened  the  intelligence  and  debased  the  soul,  as  well 
as  perverted  the  reasoning  powers  of  each. 

It  required  a  long  period  of  time  for  the  deleterious  effects  of  this 
political  atmosphere  to  produce  such  an  effect  upon,  men,  not  political 
put  professional  and  military,  that  they  could  be  as  directly  used  as 
instruments  by  the  conspirators,  as  diplomatists  had  long  been.  The 
whole  scheme  would  have  fallen  through,  had  Lord  Palmerston  not 
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been  able  to  find  a  general  officer,  of  whom  he  conld  be  assured  that 
he  would  execute  orders  against  which  his  own  conscience  and  judg- 
ment revolted.  A  generation  ago  a  British  army  could  not  have  been 
kept  idle  within  a  few  days  march  of  the  theatre  of  War,  nor  could 
troops  have  been  encamped  on  the  very  spot  against  which  they  had 
been  warned,  and  which  even  bore  the  name  of  "  the  Valley  of  Death." 
The  Duke  of  Weulington,  as  Sir  George  Brown  said,  would  not 
have  obeyed  the  orders  to  go  to  the  Crimea  at  the  beginning  of  winter, 
and  without  knowing  the  number  of  the  enemy  whose  forces  he  was 
to  meet.  Yet  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  acting  as  a  political 
character,  played  a  most  despicable  part,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
useful  instruments  of  the  conspiracy  against  Europe.  But  he  could 
only  be  so  used  in  relations  to  matters  not  military. 

The  War  in  the  Crimea  and  the  Capitulation  of  Metz  are  indis- 
solubly  connected,  in  another  fashion.  One  is  the  sequence  of 
the  other.  Historically  there  exists  an  uninterrupted  chain  between 
them,  of  which  the  links  are,  the  congress  of  Paris,  the  creation  of 
*^  Italv,"  the  defeat  of  Austria  by  Prussia,  the-f ormation  of  *^  Germany." 
Morally,  the  Crimean  War  was  also  one  of  the  antecedent  causes 
which  led  to  the  other.  Not  one  of  those  who  were  in  any  prominent 
position  during  the  proceedings  in  the  Crimea,  but  must  have  become 
thoroughly  demoralised.  They  may  not  have  perceived  the  real  end  in 
view,  but  no  officer  of  any  intelligence  but  must  have  seen  that 
military  and  strategical  considerations  were  in  it  entirely  sacrificed  to 
some  political  combinati6n.  At  each  critical  moment,  when  the  army 
was  to  be  prevented  from  doing  the  only  thing  that  rational  men 
could  have  done,  it  was  the  French  Commander-in-Chief  who  came 
forward  to  weigh  upon  the  weak  mind  of  the  English  leader. 

In  one  point  only  did  Lord  Raglan  hold  out ;  that  was  against 
the  scheme  of  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  to  break  up  the  Turkish  army 
and  amalgamate  it  with  his  own.  The  French  it  was  who  determined 
the  point  at  which  the  allied  forces  landed  in  the  Crimea,  who  refused, 
to  attack  the  northern  forts  in  the  first  instance,  and  who  subsequently 
refused  to  assault  the  town  of  Sebastopol  on  the  south,  because  they 
did  not  wish  to  enter  that  "  /lofe" — the  town — to  be  raked  by  tlie  fire 
of  those  forts.  We  may  certainly  assume  the  narrative  of  Mr.  King- 
lake  to  be  correct  in  all  these  points,  as  no  French  writer  has  con- 
troverted it,  by  placing  the  responsibility  upon  the  English  commander. 
So  far  from  wanting  to  apologise  for  the  War,  the  r  rench  have  re- 
garded it  as  a  glorious  triumph.  It  must,  therefore,  have  produced 
upon  the  whole  people,  but  especially  among  military  men,  a  most 
fatal  influence.  A  whole  gulf  separates  a  nation  who  could  triumph 
in  a  War,  waged  in  conjunction  with  three  allies  against  one  and  con- 
fined to  the  taking  of  one  single  town,  after  a  siege  of  a  year  and  a 
half,  from  that  one  whose  armies  had  entered  in  succession  every 
capital  of  continental  Europe.  What  then  must  have  been  the  effect 
upon  those  who  knew  what  the  nation  did  not,  that  they  had  held 
possession  of  the  town  when  entered,  only  by  the  sufferance  of  their 
enemy  ? 

Again,  in  an  inverse  sense,  the  two  incidents  hold  togethei*.     If 
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either  the  events  of  the  War,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  peace,  had 
been  made  the  subject  of  judicial  inquiry,  either  in  England  or  in 
France,  the  intervening  steps  which  led  to  the  French  defeat  in  1870, 
could  not  have  been  taken.  No  French  army  could  have  gone  to 
attack  France's  best  ally,  Austria,  really  because  the  Emperor  Napo^ 
LEON  feared  the  dagger  of  an  Italian  assassin,  and  ostensibly  because 
he  wanted  to  create  a  new  '^  nationality"  ;  and  if  that  had  not  hap- 
pened, the  War  of  1870  would  not  have  happened. 

Above  aU,  before  such  an  inquiry  the  Declaration  of  Paris  would 
have  fallen,  and  the  Maritime  Powers  would  not  have  placed  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  the  military  ones. 

We  should  be  living  to-day  in  a  different  world  in  all  respects.  For 
a  time  in  England  the  sense  of  disaster  was  strong  enough  to  cause 
something  in  the  shape  of  an  inquiry  to  be  instituted.  But  it  was 
not  judicial,  it  was  only  parliamentary ;  and  so  nothing  came  of  it. 
As  regards  the  army,  a  commission  was  even  sent  out  to  the  Crimea. 
Bat  as  no  officer  was  put  on  his  trial,  contrary,  as  it  is  known,  to  the 
recommendations  of  at  least  one  member  of  the  Commission  (Sir 
John  McNeill),  the  whole  aifair  was  only  involved  in  greater  mystery 
than  ever.  It  is  now  more  painful  to  hear  those  who  condemn  the 
Crimean  War  speak  of  it,  than  those  who  defend  it.  The  former  cannot 
open  their  mouths  on  the  subject  except  to  utter  the  astounding  fallacy 
that  the  Czar  only  entered  into  the  War  because  he  was  made  to 
believe  that  England  would  not  oppose  him. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  consider  how  the  wonderful  ^nd  happy 
event  of  such  a  history  as  we  have  before  us  having  been  written,  and 
moreover  published  in  a  French  Review,  can  be  best  turned  to  ac- 
count. 

Inreproducinff  it  in  English,  and  also  in  inserting  the  analysis  of 
the  trial  of  Marshal  Bazaine,  it  is  the  working  men  whom  we  have 
had  principally  in  view. 

We  have  now  a  special  suggestion  to  make  to  them,  which  is  this 
There  are  two  points  in  the  narrative  which,  if  true,  carry  with  them  all 
the  rest.  They  are  small  points,  easily  taken  in,  and  easily  verified. 
The  one  is  the  false  designation  and  form  given  to  the  decision  of  the 
Cabinet  Council  of  the  28th  of  March,  1854,  by  publishing  it  as  a 
"Declaration,"  in  the  name  of  the  Queen.  The  other  is  the 
position  of  the  northern  forts  in  respect  to  the  port  and  town  of  Sebas- 
topol. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  some  old  newspapers  to  ascertain 
whether  it  be  true  or  not  that  no  Privy  Council  was  held  on  the 
28th  of  March,  1854,  whence  the  Royal  Declaration  could  have 
issued.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  Crimea  to  ascertain  with  one's 
own  eyes  how  Fort  Constantino  and  the  Star  Fort  stand  with  I'cfe- 
rence  to  Sebastopol.  Plans  of  the  place  can  be  examined,  if  the  words 
of  the  Times  Correspondent  and  of  the  French  General,  as  reported 
by  Mr.  Kinglake,  do  not  suffice  to  prove  that  the  former  do  com- 
mand the  latter. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Urquhabt  : — 
'*  AU  the  incredulity  in  the  worldy  and  the  most  passionate  dmuncia- 
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*^  tiotij  can  never  either  ejface  the  words  in  tlie  protocols  of  Parisy  which 
*^  I  have  cited,  nor  alter  the  fact  that  the  forts  on  the  north  command 
^^  Sebastopoly  Vuzt  Hiey  remained  in  posseision  of  the  Russians^  not 
^^  having  been  taken  by  the  Allies^  and  yet  that  their  fire  teas  never 
*'  directed  upon  the  Town  of  Sebastopol  during  the  seven  months  when  it 
^^  was  occupied  by  the  Allies :  a  state  of  things  inexplicable^  incen" 
**  cHvahle,  and  imposstbUy  unless  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  purpose  of 
'^  th^  Russian  Cabinet  was  to  make  it  be  believed  that  Sebastopol  luzd 
^^  been  taken^  and  that  the  Russian  arms  had  consequently  been  de^ 
''feaUdr 

The  result  of  reading  such  words  should  not  be  to  depress,  but  to 
rouse  to  action.  Each  should  see  that  he  possesses  a  means  of  acting 
upon  others,  that  he  had  not  before,  and  also  that  it  behoves  him  to 
use  it ;  as  the  only  possible  way  of  escaping  a  deeper  abyss  of  perdition 
in  the  future  is  to  understand  that  through  wnich  we  have  already- 
passed.  Every  one  in  all  ranks  may  think  of  how  many  persons  there 
are  within  his  or  her  sphei'e  to  whose  knowledge  they  may  bring  this 
history,  and  whom  they  may  induce  to  read  it,  always  dwelling  upon 
the  two  points  we  have  selected. 

The  Committees  have  the  happy  facility  as  collective  bodies,  and  as 
working  men,  of  communicating  with  the  highest  personages  in  the 
realm.  Let  them  make  it  their  business  now  to  do  so,  in  the  same 
sense,  putting  to  them  this  question  and  making  to  them  this  en- 
treaty : 

Will  you  ascertain  for  yourselves  whether  it  be  true  that  the  Right 
of  Search  was  suspended  on  declaring  War  against  Kussia  by  means 
of  a  fraud  and  a  forgery  ?  Will  you  also  examine  and  see  whether  it 
be  true  or  not  that  the  occupation  of  the  Town  of  Sebastopol  by  the 
Allies  was  a  deception  practised  upon  the  people  of  England,  because 
they  only  remained  there  by  the  suiBFerance  or  the  Russians  ?  If  you 
find  these  things  to  be  true,  will  you  take  whatever  steps  are?  neces- 
sary, by  a  Motion  in  Parliament  or  otherwise,  to  have  them  proved  by 
a  judicial  investigation,  to  be  followed  by  the  trial  and  punishment 
of  such  guilty  actors  in  them  as  are  still  alive,  and  by  the  recovery  of 
the  position  we  have  lost  by  their  means  ? 

For  it  is  evident  that  a  nation  who  can  be  so  governed  and  so  de- 
ceived cannot  live  unless  it  can  retrace  its  steps,  by  changing  its 
system  of  Government  and  altering  its  character. 


Analysis  of  the  Trial  of  Marshal  Bazaine. 

We  have  at  last  seen  a  public  crime  subjected  to  a  judicial  pro- 
cedure. This  is  for  us  the  meaning  of  the  trial  of  Marshal  Bazaine. 
That  maleficent  influence  under  which  we  live,  the  public  press,  by 
which  judgment  is  converted  into  merchandise,  has  indeed  done  its 
best  to  pervert  the  event,  both  in  England  and  in  France.  But  all  the 
talk  of  all  the  journals  cannot  efface  from  the  public  mind  the  im- 
pression that  a  judicial  proceeding  has  followed  upon  a  public  crime, 
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and  has  condemned  the  criminal.  Whence  it  follows  that  im- 
ponity  for  treason,  if  it  has  not  ceased,  is  at  least  no  longer  certain. 

It  may  be  said  that  Marshal  Bazaine  was  not  arraigned  for  be- 
traying his  armj  to  the  enemy,  as  implied  in  the  word  treason;  but 
only  for  not  doing  all  that  honour  required  against  the  enemy.  This 
is  the  case;  and  oy  the  Articles  of  War  he  thereupon  became  worthy 
of  death*  As  no  greater  punishment  can  be  inflicted  than  death,  this 
id  tantamount  to  aeclaring  that  he  to  whom  the  fortune  or  fate  of  his 
coontry  is  confided,  becomes  in  effect  guilty  of  treason  when  he  fails 
to  do  all  that  it  is  possible  to  do  in  her  defence. 

To  this  view  of  the  subject  we  shall  return.  But  first  it  behoves 
US  to  deal  with  the  case  of  Marshal  Bazaine  as  it  really  stands. 
Putting  aside  for  the.  moment  the  definitions  of  the  military  code,  let 
us  torn  to  the  consideration  of  the  incidents  which  led  to  the  capitu- 
lation of  Metz,  the  only  one  of  the  four  great  episodes  of  the  Franco- 
Prossian  war  (the  three  capitulations  and  the  flight  into  Switzerland), 
which  has  not  been  dealt  with  in  this  journal.  We  had  abstained 
from  doing  so  for  two  reasons ;  one  of  which  was  that  the  explana- 
tion of  treason  was  made,  at  the  time,  by  others  and  those  officers 
engaged  in  the  affair;  the  other  that  there  was  the  prospect  in 
reference  to  it  of  the  judicial  investigation  which  has  since  occurred. 
The  charge  made  against  Bazaine,  at  the  time,-  in  various  pamphlets, 
went  beyond  the  tierms  employed  by  the  Government  prosecutor  at 
the  trial,  in  so  far  that  it  was  one  expressely  of  a  criminal  understand- 
ing with  the  enemy.  The  title  of  one  of  the  contemporary  brochures 
is  "The  Treason  of  Marshal  Bazaine  before  the  Capitulation  of 
"Metz,  by  an  Officer  of  the  Staff,"  'in  which  it  is  asserted  that  from 
the  moment  of  his  assuming  the  command  of  the  3rd  Corps  d'Armee, 
the  system,  afterwards  applied  to  the  whole  army,  was  pursued  by 
him  with  his  own  division.  This  was  the  plan  of  contradictory  orders, 
and  studied  delays,  with  the  result  of  keeping  the  troops  under  arms 
for  hours  together,  of  thus  wearing  them  out  before  they  arrived  in 
pzesence  of  the  enemy  ;  the  plan  which  we  have  already  so  often 
drawn  attention  to  as  practised  by  General  Trochu  at  JParis  and 
General  Boubbaki  when  attempting  the  relief  of  Belfort.  After 
a  vivid  description  of  the  way  the  army  was  treated,  the  writer  says  : 
"In  all  this  there  was  a  parti  pris' to  tire  and  wear  out  the  soldiers, 
''and  to  render  them  incapable  of.  fighting."  It  had  also  the  result, 
according  to  the  writer,  of  delaying  his  arrival  on  the  theatre  of  the 
war,  so  that  his  Corps  d'Arm^e  could  take  no  part  in  the  battles  of 
Saarbriick,  Spicheren,  and  Forbach. 

The  Report  of  General  Kiviere,  on  which  the  prosecution  was 
founded,  abstains  from  the  direct  charge  of  treason  in  favour  of  the 
enemy,  and  substitutes  for  it  the  theory  of  ambition  and  egotism  which 
was  to  be  gratified  by  his  having  a  political  rdle  to  play  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  France.  It  supposes  that  Bazaine  had  been  tempted  into  this 
cooise  by  Bismabck,  wno  then,  as  soon  as  his  object  was  attained,  of 
hiring  hun  on  and  thus  keeping  him  in  inaction  until  he  and  his  army 
lay  at  his  mercy  subdued  by  famine,  threw  ofiT  the  mask. 

It  becomes  the  more  necessary  to  examine  into  the  case  as  now  pre- 
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sented  by  the  Proems  Bizaine,  with  the  view  of  seeing  whether  the 
Marsh9,rs  conduct  can  indeed  be  rationally  explained  by  such  an 
hypothesis,  because  of  the  recommendation  to  mercy  made  by  his 
judges,  which  immediately  succeeded  his  condemnation  to  death,  and 
still  more  by  reason  of  the  terms  in  which  the  recommendation  was 
couched.  Those  terms  appear  not  merely  to  exclude  all  idea  of 
treachery  in  the  sense  of  connivance  with  the  enemy  ;  but  also  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  theory  of  the  prosecution.  They  can  only  be 
understood  on  the  supposition  that  his  judges  condemned  him  because 
they  could  not  acquit  him  und^  the  letter  of  the  military  code ;  but 
that  in  their  minds  he  was  more  the  victim  of  circumstances  than  a  guilty 
actor  in  bringing  about  the  circumstances  which  the  trial  had  brought 
to  light. 

Nothing  is  more  surprising  than  to  take  up  the  report  of  the  trial, 
more  particularly  the  interrogati9n  of  the  Marshal  himself  by  the 
Due  d'Aumale,  after  having  read  the  recommendation  to  mercy. 
The  contradiction  between  the  two  is  so  patent  and  obvious  .that 
it  is  diflScult  to  believe  that  the  actors  in  both  are  the  same. 
The  fact  is  they  are  not  the  same :  sitting  on  the  bench  and  exer- 
cising the  functions  of  judges,  they  were  out  of  their  ordinary 
existence,  and  in  spite  of  themselves  they  became  imbued  with  a  judi- 
cial spirit,  which  means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  being  occupied 
with  the  subject  or  the  case  that  is  under  consideration,  and  not  being 
occupied  with  anything  else.  But  once  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Court,  they  lapsed  into  their  habitual  state  of  mind,  and  displayed  all 
the  weakness  and  inconsequence  which  is  the  characteristic  in  these 
days  of  all  except  those  who  are  Voting  with  a  guilty  purpose. 

Out  of  the  mass  of  details  of  which  tlie  case  is  composed  we  now 

Sropose  to  select  some  few  incidents,   which,  in  our  judgment,  are 
ecisive  as  to  the  motives  as  well  as  to  the  conduct  of  Marshal  Ba- 

ZAINE. 

The  commentaries  which  have  been  made  in  the  Press  upon  this 
case  have  dwelt  principally  upon  some  controverted  incident ;  such  as 
that  of  the  despatch  from  Marshal  MacMahon  of  the  22nd  of 
August,  which  announced  his  march,  and  which  Marshal  Bazaene  is 
alleged  to  have  received  on  the  23rd,  and  to  have  concealed  from  his 
generals  in  the  Council  of  War  of  Grimont,  of  the  26th.  Those 
which  we  now  propose  to  group  together  are  not  of  that  character, 
but  are  .incidents  acknowledgea  to  have  occurred,  but  the  value  and 
meaning  of  which  have  not  been  brought  out,  and  upon  which  the  re- 
plies of  the  Marshal  in  the  instruction  and  to  the  Court  will  be 
found  to  throw  a  singular  light.* 

♦  We  hax€  no  equivalent  English  tenn  for  the  French  one  of  "  L^ifuh-uction,"  because 
that  which  It  reprceents  does  not  exists  t.  e.  a  prelinuoarj  inquiry  bj  the  "Jnge  d'lnstruo- 
tion,"  in  which  the  accused  is  placed  at  the  mercj'  of  that  official,  who  is  able  to  keep  him  in 
solitary  confinement  as  long  as  he  pleases,  daring  which  time  he  is  occupied  in  questioning 
him  and  making  him  account  for  his  conduct,  an  operation  which  takes  the  form  generaOy 
of  attempu  to  make  him  accuse  himself.  In  the  case  of  Marshal  Bazaine  the  technical  teyma 
used  are  "  report**  and  "  reporter,"  the  trial  being  under  the  military  code;  but  for  conve- 
nience we  use  the  terra  "  Instruction"  when  referring  to  his  answers  to  General  Riviere.  It 
most  be  added  that  the  Marshal  never  was  placed  in  solitary  confinement. 
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The  condact  of  Marshal  Bazaine  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
anny  of  the  Khine,  and  Commandant  of  Metz,  has  been  subjected  to 
investigation  on  three  occasions  and  by  three  different  processes  :  the 
first  was  before  the  "Court  of  Inquiry  into  the  Capitulations,"  composed 
of  four  generals  of  division,  and  presided  over  by  Marshal  Baraguat 
d'Hxlliers  ;  the  second  consisted  in  the  information  taken  against 
him  by  a  general  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Government,  who 
filled  the  place  occupied  by  a  '^Juge  d^ InstructiorC^  in  the  ordinary 
criminal  procedure,  and  which  was  ordered  in  conseouence  of  the 
report  of  the  Council  of  Inquiry ;  the  third  was  the  Court  Martial 
before  which  was  read  the  "report"  of  General  EiviifeRE;  the 
Marshal  himself  was  then  interrogated,  the  evidence  on  both  sides  re- 
cmved,  and  the  case,  as  deduced  from  the  evidence,  summed  up  by 
the  Special  Commissary  of  the  Government,  General  Pourcet;  after 
which  came  the  speech-  for  the  defence  by  Maitre  Lachaud,  a  reply 
by  General  Pourcet,  and  a  rejoinder  on  the  side  of  the  defence. 

Those  who  have  attempted  to  defend  Bazaine  have  found  it  con- 
venient to  pass  over  the  preliminary  decision  of  the  Council  of  In- 
quiry very  lightly,  so  as  to  be  able  to  charge  General  KiviifeRE  wth 
being  actuated  by  party  motives  in  the  drawing  up  of  his  report. 
It  seems,  indeed,  to  nave  been  overlooked  on  all  sides  that  the  prosecu- 
tion was  undertaken  in  consequence  of  the  finding  of  that  Council, 
and  the  terms  of  the  report  they 'made,  are  probably  unknown  to  the 
pnblic.  We  will  therefore  give  a  summary  of  it  here,  regretting  that 
oar  space  does  not  allow  us  to  insert  the  document  itself,  which,  in 
a  short  space,  gives  a  most  clear  and  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
whole  case,  and  especially  of  the  military  movements  which  preceded 
the  retreat  of  the  army  on  Metz. 

Report  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry. 

We  may  say  generally  of  this  document  that  there  is  not  a  single 
point  of  importance  treated  of  by  General  Riviere  which  is  not 
dearly  established  .by  it,  so  much  so  that  his  report  is  only  the  deve- 
lopment of  that  of  the  Council,  with  the  exception  of  some  matters  of 
detail ;  such  as  that  of  the  numerous  Prussian  emissaries  constantly 
^  arriving  in  the  French  camp  and  having  an  audience  of  the  Marshal, 
which  was  proved  to  demonstration  by  the  evidence,  but  denied  by 
him.  At  the  moment  when  the  Emperor  appointed  Marshal  Bazaine 
to  the  command,  it  was  decided  in  a  Council  of  War  that  the  army 
should  retreat  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle,  and  then  upon  Verdun. 
This  movement  was  begun  on  the  14th  of  August,  and  was  delayed  • 
hy  the  attack  of  the  Prussians  on  a  portion  of  the  army  remaining  on 
the  right  bank ;  which  was  not,  however,  defeated.  The  report  of 
the  Council  then  draws  particular  attention  to  the  bridges  over  the 
Moselle  not  having  been  destroyed,  although  one,  that  of  Ars,  had 
been  mined,  and  it  only  require<i  to  give  the  order  to  blow  it  up ;  the 
other  was  a  suspension-bridge,  so  that  it  only  required  an  order  also  to 
cut  the  chains*  Tliese  orders  were  not  given,  and  the  Prussians,  by 
these  bridges,  crossed  over  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle  on  the  15tn 
and  16th  of  August. 
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The  next  incident  is  the  battle  of  Gravelotte,  in  which  the  Prus- 
sians did  not  succeed  in  driving  the  French  from  their  positions.  Not- 
withstanding, the  Marshal  gave  up  the  retreat  upon  Verdun,  and  re- 
tired towards  Metz,  under  *'  the  pretext  of  the  necessity  of  renewing 
'^  the  supplies  of  the  army  in  ammunition  and  in  provisions,"  a  pre^ 
text  which  the  Report  afterwards  alleges  to  have  been  without  founda- 
tion, giving  the  figures  subsequently  established  before  the  Court 
Martial.     This  part  of  the  case  is  thus  rendered  by  the  Report: 

"  From  what  precedes  it  may  be  deduced  that  the  reasons  given  by 
''  the  Marshal  to  justify  his  return  into  the  entrenched  camp  of  Metz 
'^  are  insufficient.  Can  it  be  explained  by  strategical  reasons?  At 
"  the  time  he  said  '  the  enemy  will  only  be  able  to  present  to  us  heads 
"  of  columns,  while  our  forces  can  be  always  massed  together  and  ready 
"  for  battle.'  But  in  his  report  to  the  Council  he  expresses  himself 
"  very  differently ;  he  pretends  that  an  army  can  only  get  out  of  an 
'*  entrenched  camp  when  it  is  delivered  by  an  army  of  relief :  an 
'^  assertion  which  requires  no  refutation." 

On  the  18th  the  Prussians  again  attacked  the  French  army  in  its  new 
positions,  and  the  French  right,  which  bore  the  brunt  of  tlie  battle, 
was  foi:ced  to  retreat  under  the  retrenchments  of  the  fortress.  The 
Report  signed  by  MarshaLBAKAGUAY  d'Hilliers  says : — 

"  The  attitude  of  the  Marshal  in  this  battle  cannot  be  explained, 
*^  His  army  is  established  in  the  defensive  position  chosen  by  himselfy 
*^  but  he  appears  not  to  believe  in  a  serious  attack,  notwithstanding  the 
'^  reports  of  his  lieutenants,  who  inform  him  of  the  formation  of  con- 
"  siderable  masses  in  front  and  particularly  on  the  right  of  our  positions. 
"  The  Marshal  does  not  mount  on  horseback  until  long  after  the 
'^  beginning  of  the  action ;  he  is  preoccupied  with  his  left  which  does 
"  not  run  any  risk ;  fears  an  attack  upon  his  rear  guard,  of  which 
^'  there  were  no  indications ;  he  seems  indifferent  to  what  is  passing 
''  on  his  right,  where  the  enemy  concentrates  the  greatest  part  of  his 
"  forces ;  allows  it  to  be  crushed  without  supporting  it,  returns  to  his 
"  quarters,  writes  to  the  Emperor  that  his  troops  have  kept  their  posi- 
"  tions,  and  only  knows  of  their  defeat  when  the  officers  of  the  4:th 
'^  and  5th  Corps   come  to  inform  him  of  the  retreat."* 

After  this  battle  came  the  contradictory  despatches  to  flie  Emperor, 
to  Marshal  MacMahon,  and  to  the  Minister  of  War,  and  the  Con- 
ference of  Grimont,  of  the  26th  August,  with  which  this  document 
deals  in  detail,  bringing  out  the  deception  practised  on  the  generals 
on  that  occasion  as  to  the  amount  of  ammunition  in  hand.  It  con- 
cludes, from  a  review  of  the"military  movements  both  before  and  after 
that  date,  that  the  Marshal  never  had  intended  to  leave  Metz.  The 
question  of  the  supply  of  provisions  is  then  entered  upon,  and  it 
affirms  that  although  the  Marshal  was  informed  by  the  Commissary- 
General  on  the  20th  of  August,  that  the  military  stores  in  Metz 
amounted  only  to  provisions  for  thirty  days  for  an  army  of  200,000 
men,  he  took  no  serious  steps  to  increase  that  amount  by  getting 


*  "  Compt  rendu  da  Prob^  Bazaine,"  p.  6,  Librairie  dn  Monitevr  Univertelf  18,  Qua!  Tol* 
taire,  Paris. 
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into  the  towA  the  stores  remaining  in  the  neif]jhbourin<j  villages  and 
farms: — 

**  How  was  it,  that  with  this  melancholy  prospect  before  him  (of 
"being  shut  up*  in  Metz),  with  an  army  of  more  than  130,000  fight- 
"ingmen,  a  body  of  cavaliy  still  numerous,  and  powerful  means  of 
"  transport,  no  serious  expeditions  were  undertaken  so  as  to  get  posses- 
*^sion  of  the  provisions  with  which  the  surrounding  country  was 
"  abundantly  stored?" 

The  whole  series  of  nesjotiations  is  then  reviewed,  endinrr  with 
the  management  by  which  the  flags  were  "preserved,"  with  the 
soldiers  and  the  material  of  war,  for  the  enemy. 

We  shall  now  give  verbatim  the  conclusions  come  to  in  this  docu- 
ment, which  it  will  be  seen  are  identical  with  those  which  afterwards 
became,  in  the  Report  of  the  Instruction,  the  different  points  in 
reganl  to  which  he  was  charged,  and  on  which  evidence  was  adduced. 
Thus  Marshal  Bazaine  has  been  condemned  twice  over  by  two 
separate  bodies  of  military  men ;  the  whole,  including  Generals 
RiYlKBS  and  Pourcet,  amounting  to  fourteen  general  officers.  The 
investigation  made  by  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  though  not  a  judicial 
one,  has  now  the  full  value  of  such,  as  its  conclusions  have  been  borne 
out  by  the  evidence.  In  one  important  respect  it  has  a  value  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  decision  of  the  Conrt  Martial ;  for  the  report 
which  it  furnished  gives  us  the  impression  made  upon  its  memoers 
by  the  evidence  that  came  before  them,  whereas  the  weight  that 
would  naturally  have  attached  to  a  capital  condemnation  has  been 
weakened  by  the  subsequent  step  taken  by  the  members  of  the  Court 
Martial.  We  have  heard  it  discussed  by  French  persons  in  a  rail- 
way carriage,  as  an  unworthy  "  comedy,"  in  which  all  agreed ;  but 
some  thought  that  the  comedy  consisted  in  his  being  condemned  by 
persons  wlio  evidently  could  not  have  beiieved  him  to  be  really 
Rtiilty,  the  others  in  those  persons  having  asked  for  mercy  when  he 
was  not  only  guilty  by  the  terms  of  the  law,  but  in  the  face  of  all  that 
had  come  to  light. 

Finding  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry. 

'*  Considering  that  Marshal  Bazaine  by  his  despatches  of  the 
**  19th  and  20tn  of  August,  led  to  the  march  of  the  Army  of  Marshal 
"  MacMahon  from  Rheims  towards  the  Meuse ;  that  he  was  informed 
"  of  the  operation  attempted  by  Marshal  MacMahon  to  succour  the 
"Army  of  Metz,  that  the  attempted  sorties  of  the  26  th  and  31st  of 
"August  cannot  be  considered  as  sufficiently  serious  to  form  a  useful 
"diversion  in  favour  of  the  Army  of  ChAlons  : 

"  On  these  grounds  the  Court  of  Inquiry  is  of  opinion  that  Marshal 
**  Bazaine  is  m  great  part  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  that  army. 

"The  Court  is  of  opinion  that  Marshal  Bazaine  has  caused  the 
**loss  of  an  army  of  150,000  men,  and  of  the  fortress  of  Metz,  that 
"  the  responsibility  falls  entirely  upon  him,  and  that,  as  commander- 
-in-chief, he  did  not  do  all  that  military  duty  required  of  him. 

"The  Court  blames  the  Marshal  for  having  entered  into  relations 
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"  with  the  enemy,  which  only  led  to  the  result  of  a  capitulation  with- 
^*  out  example  in  history. 

"If,  in  its  preceding  awards  upon  the  other  capitulations,  the 
"  Court  has  blamed  all  the  governors  of  fortified  places,  who,  obliged  to 
"surrender,  had  not  destroyed  their  material  of  war  before  signing 
"  the  capitulation,  and  thus  gave  up  to  the  enemy  the  resources  which 
"  were  largely  used  during  the  course  of  the  War,  still  more  justly 
*^  does  Marshal  Bazaine  deserve  to  be  blamed. 

"The  Court  blames  him  for  having  accepted  the  clause  of  the 
"  Capitulation  which  allowed  the  officers  to  return  home  on  giving  their 
"parole  not  to  serve  against  Germany  during  the  War. 

"  The  Court  blames  him  for  not  having,  in  conformity  to  Article  256 
"  of  the  decree  of  the  13th  October,  1863,  taken  means  in  the  Capitula- 
^^tion  to  ameliorate  the  fate  of  his  soldiers,  and  for  not  having 
"  stipulated  for  the  wounded  and  the  sick  all  the  exceptional  favours 
"  that  it  was  possible  to  obtain. 

"The  Court  in  fine  blames  him  for  having  surrendered  to  the 
"  enemy  the  flags  which  he  could  have,  and  ought  to  have  destroyed, 
"  and  thus  subjected  to  the  last  humiliation  the  brave  soldiers,  whose 
"  honour  it  was  his  duty  to  preserve." 

Theory  of  the  Prosecution. 

The  theory  advanced  by  the  Prosecution  for  the  conduct  of 
Marshal  Bazaine  was  that  he  expected  to  be  able  to  play  a  political 
role,  because  from  the  first  he  anticipated  disaster,  and  expected  that 
peace  would  shortly  be  made,  and  that  he  would  then  remain  in 
command  of  the  only  army  in  France.  This  has  to  be  tested  by  con- 
sidering what,  under  such  circumstances,  his  conduct  would  naturally 
have  been. 

^  A  man  can  only  plaji  a  part  by  having  something  with  which  to 
play,  that  is  something  of  value  at  his  disposition,  -which  would  cause 
nis  aid  to  be  sought  for,  or  his  opposition  to  be  averted.  What  the 
Marshal  had  was,  in  the  first  place,  his  apny,  and  in  the  second  place, 
the  stronghold  of  Metz.  His  own  personal  weight  depended 
entirely  upon  the  value  of  the  one,  and  on  the  power  of  resistance  of 
the  other.  The  Marshal  himself  is  quite  sensible  that  such  was  the 
position,  for  he  constantly  used  the  argument  of  the  interest  of  the 
conservation  of  the  army ;  he  justified  Eis  inaction  on  those  grounds, 
and,  in  fact,  himself  invited  and  suggested  the  theoiy  of  "  personal 
"  ambition"  by  speaking  in  the  memoir,  which  he  published,  of  the 
important  part  which  the  Army  of  the  Rhine  might  have  had  to  play  as 
being  the  only  army  which  remained  to  France  after  the  Capitulation 
of  Sedan.  He  thus  summed  up  in  that  publication  the  results  of  the 
Conference  of  the  Generals,  of  the  26th  of  August,  at  Grimont : 

"The  army  was  to  remain  under  the  walls  of  Metz,  because  its  presence 
*^  kept  in  check  an  army  of  200,000  men  ;  because  time  was  thus  given 
*^  to  France  to  organise  resistance,  to  the  armies  in  process  of  formation 
^^  to  be  thoroughly  constituted ;  and  because,  in  case  of  the  retreat 
^^  of  the  enemy,  it  would  be  ready  to  harass  them,  even  if  it  could  not 
*^  inflict  upon  them  a  decisive  defeat." 
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These  expressions  are  the  more  remarkable,  because  they  are  not 
a  true  description  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  generals  at  that 
Cohference,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  with  one  exception,  and  that 
exception  is  General  Soleille,  who  also  used  the  ominous  word  not 
leproduced  by  Marshal  Bazaine,  the  word  "  political. " 

**The  Army  of  the  Rhine  has  a  great  part  to  play,  and  the  military 
"  character  of  that  part  may  and  certainly  will  become  a  'political  one," 
says  General  Soleille.  He  then  goes  on  to  foreshadow  a  series  of 
defeats  for  France,  in  consequence  of  which  the  French  Government 
would  have  to  treat  with  the  Prussians,  and  in  which  case  the  position 
of  the  army  in  the  entrenched  camp  of  Metz  "would  have  an 
"  immense  weight  in  future  decisions,  and  would  probably  preserve 
"  for  France  the  possession  of  Lorraine." 

This  was  said,  it  muBt  be  remembered,  not  only  before  the 
Capitulation  of  Sedan,  but  at  a  time  when,  according  to  the  Marshal's 
assertion,  he  was  still  ignorant  of  the  fatal  march  of  MacMahon  to 
the  east,  and  when  General  Soleille  certainly  was  ignorant  of  it, 
imless  we  suppose  that  it  had  been  privately  communicated  to  him, 
while  kept  from  the  other  generals. 

Bat  the  point  now  to  be  considered  is  this :  that  all  these  projects 
and  reasonings  depended  for  their  value  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
Army  in  its  spirit  and  in  its  equipment,  and  on  the  town  of  Metz 
being  capable  of  a  long  resistance. 

The  Marshal  was  at  one  time  closely  pressed  by  the  President'  of 

the  Court  Martial  to  explain  wliy  having,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 

det^mined  to  remain  under  Metz,  he  had  not  then  organised  some 

general  plan  of  operations  against  the^  enemy,  instead  of  confining  the 

anny  to  simple  foraging  attacks.     This  question  was  put  in  reference  to 

the  period  when  the^negotiations  at  Ferriferes  were  going  on,  which 

he  had  just  before  acknowledged  to  have  read  about  in  a  newspaper, 

having  first  denied  in  the  most  absolute  manner  that  he  had  had  any 

knowledge  of  thenu*     The   President  put  it  to  him  in  this  way: 

that  such  operations  might  have  "  produced  a  certain  impression  on 

"  the  enemy,"  and  thus  have  facilitated,  by  the  fear  which  the  army 

of  Metz  and  the  resolution  of  its  chief  would  have  inspired,  the  task 

of  negotiators,  by  procuring  for  them  the  support  which  in  the  history 

of  all  wars  we  find  that  operations  of  this  sort  have  always  given 

to  nidations  in  progress.     This  is  the  Marshal's  reply  : 

**  I  acted  according  to  the  idea  which  always  predominated  in  my 
"  tmnd,  and  which  consisted  in  maintaining  the  army  in  such  a  con- 
"  dition  that  it  might  be  useful  to  the  country  at  a  certain  moment, 

*  Q.  "  Had  70a  never  ahj  knowledge  of  the  negotiatioos  at  Ferri^res  ? 
^  Never  . 

Qt  There  was  nothing  said  about  them  in  the  Gennan  papers  which  you  saw  ? 
•A>  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Ton  (M  not  know  that  thej  had  been  undertaken  and  then  broken  off? 
A..  I  knew  of  the  journey,  of  H.  Jules  Favre.    I  read,  in  a  journal  whose  name  I  do  not 
^(i^^QMt,  the  conditions  which  would  have  been  imposed  at  this  period ;  three  milliards  and 
«™>berg,  if  I  recollect  right. 
Qp  Hwyoii  vers  acquainted  voith  the  attempts  at  negotiation.^^ 
"Compte  Rendu  du  Proems  Bazaine,"  publisihed  by  the  Moniteur  Universel^  p.  159. 
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^^  and  so  to  act  that,  in  case  peace  s/iould  be  made^  France  sliould  find 
"  herself  again  possessed  of  a  good  army,  as  she  did  in  fact  find 
•  "  herself  at  a  later  period." 

He  is  thus  not  ashamed  to  take  to  himself  credit  for  having,  what 
he  calls,  *^  preserved"  the  Army  of  Metz  for  France ;  and  others  have 
ventured  to  i^se  the  same  argument  in  his  behalf  ! 

What  others  call  loss  he  calls  preservation.  He  was  at  the 
moment  on  his  trial  for  having — to  use  the  words  of  Marshal 
Bakaguay  d'Hilliers — "caused  the  loss  of  an  army  of  150,000 
'*  men  and  the  fortress  of  Metz."  This  miserable  and  shameful 
theory  of  having  performed  his  duty  as  commander-in-chief  by  saving 
the  lives  of  his  soldiers  through  the  process  of  causing  them  to 
become  prisoners  of  war,  is  sought  to  be  covered  by  the  after  event 
of  the  revolt  of  Paris,  at  which  moment  all  the  prisoners  returned 
from  Germany  helped  to  form  the  new  army  wnich  retook  Paris 
from  the  Commune.  The  partisans  of  Marshal  Bazaine  forget  that  the 
Commune  was  the  result  of  the  Capitulation  of  Paris,  and  the 
disastrous  peace  which  accompanied  it,  and  that  had  he  done  his 
duty  as  a  soldier  and  a  citizen  no  such  terms  could  have  been  im- 
posed. It  is  only  when  duty  is  not  done  that  excuses,  those  terrible 
exhibitions  of  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  the  human  mind^  come  into 

pf^x-  '  .    .  .  • 

To  return  to  the  examination  of  the  Marshal ;  he  having  avowed 
that  his  predominating  idea  was  to  save  the  lives  of  his  soldiers,  so  that 
when  peace  was  made  France  might  have  a  good  army,  the  Presi- 
dent returns  to  the  charge,  and  asks  him  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  worth  while  encountering  some  risks  for  th^  sake  of  supporting 
the  negotiations  by  making  a  general  attack,  and  whether  in  such 
attack  more  lives  would  have  been  lost  than  were  thrown  away  in  the 
perfectly  useless  small  operations  continually  going  on.  To  which  he 
again,  replied,  "  No,  that  was  not  my  idea,"  and  then  proceeded  to 
justify  himself  by  depreciating  his  army:  "  If  tlie  German  army  in  the 
'*  first  days  of  October  had  made  a  serious  assault  upon  our  lines  1  do  not 
"  know  whether  we  could  have  supported  such  an  att€u:k*'  Here,  then, 
is  the  avowal  that  the  German  army  never  did  make  any  serious 
attack.  Had  Bismabck,  then,  the  same  desire  as  the  Marshal,  to 
preserve  intact  a  good  army  for  France  after  the  peace  f  Keep- 
ing in  mind  that  the  besieging  army  under  Prince  Frederic  Charles 
only  got  away  from  Metz  just  in  time  to  extinguish  the  first  gleam  of 
success  on  the  French  side  at  Orleans,  we  may  be  assured  that  had 
there  been  a  reasonable  hope  of  advancing  the  capitulation  of  the 
army  and  of  Metz,  by  twenty  days,  by  means  of  a  "  serious  attack," 
such  attack  would  have  been  made.  Also,  that  if  no  such  attack  were 
made,  it  was  that  Bismarck  was  sure  of  Bazaine,  that  is,  sure  that 
he  would  make  no  attempt  to  cut  through,  but  would  quietly  remain, 
keeping  safe  his  soldiers,  and  the  immense  military' stores  under  his 
charge,  that  all  might  fall  without  loss  and  without  cost  into  the  hands 
of  the  Prussians. 
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Military  Operations  around  Metz.    Contradictions  of 

Marshal  Bazaine. 
The  Marshal^  when  asked  by  the  Due  d'Aumale  why  he  had  con- 
fined his  army  to  one  road  in  undertaking  the  retreat  on  Verdun,  why 
he  had  not  used  four  bridges,  which  he  mentioned  by  name,  over  the 
Moselle,  and  why,  not  having  used  them,  he  had  not  given  orders  to 
break  them  up,  replied  to  the  first  question  : — 

"I  trusted  to  the  Generals  Jarras  and  Coffiniere,  who  were  at 
"  Metz ;  as  for  me,  I  was  at  Bomey,  and  I  did  not  occupy  myself 
'  with  all  the  details  in  reference  to  the  divisions  remaining  in  the 
"rear." 
In  reference  to  the  bridges  not  having  been  used^  he  said: — 
"  Indications  are  given  to  generals,  it  is  for  them  to  take  upon 
"  themselves  the  details." 
And  in  reference  to  their  not  being  destroyed  : 
*'  /  thought  that  these  precautions  had  been  taken^^ 
But  one  bridge,  the  railway  bridge  of  Longueville,  was  destroyed,  of 
which  the  Instruction  says  that  during  the  whole  of  the  blockade  the 
French  were  occupied  in  trying  to  re-establish  it,  and  adds  this  re- 
flection : — 

**  It  is  really  painful  to  think  that  of  all  the  bridges  in  the  neighhour^ 
*^  hood  of  Metz  the  only  one  destroyed  was  exactly  that  one  which  would 
*  luxve  been  useful  to  us  J* 

The  Marshal,  in  this  case,  did  not  trust  to  hig  generals,  but  himself 
gave  the. orders,  as  he  acknowledges  in  his  interrogatory,  giving  as  a 
reason  that  he  feared  the  enemy  might  pass  it  and  cause  a  panic  to 
the  rear  guard.  They  never  did  do  so,  and  General  Riviere  says  it 
was  covered  by  the  fire  of  Fort  Quentin. 

The  Due  d'Aumale  questioned  Bazaine  closely  in  reference  to 
the  combat  of  the  18th.     He  was  asked  : — 

"  What  messages  did  you  receive  from  Marshal  Canrobert  during 
"  the  heroic  effort  which  he  made  to  resist  three  divisions  with  26,000 
"  men  and  73  guns  1" 

It  appears  by  the  words  of  the  Duke  that  at  one  o'clock  the  Marshal 
informed  Canrobert  that  he  would  be  supported  by  artillery  and  a 
division  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  while  General  Bourbaki,  who  com- 
manded the  Guard,  never  received  any  order  from  the  Marshal  to 
advance. 

This  statement  is  not  controverted  by  the  Marshal ;  he  only  explains 
it  thus : — 

"  In  the  journal  (Journal  de  Marche)  which  I  have  here.  General 
"  Bourbaki  says  tnat  he  had  received  the  order  to  take  whatever 
"  dispositions  he  thought  advisable.    When  a  General  of  the  character 
^  of  General  Bourbaki  has  received  an  order  to  act  according  to 
circumstances,  1  leave  him  free.     When  he  received  a  communica- 
tion from  General  Ladmirault,  he  advanced  in  his  direction  :  liad 
Marshal  Canrobert  sent  to  call  him  he  would  have  gone  to  him  ? 
"  Q.  You  were  not  able  to  give  him  fresh  orders  t 

^'  No.    I  let  him  act  for  himself  (je  Vai  laiss4  agir). 
^  Q.  You  thought  it  unnecessary  to  give  fresh  orders  to  General 

BOUKBAKI! 
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^^  A,  To  men  of  such  intelligence  a  great  latitude  must  be  given" 

After  the  battle  of  the  18th,  Marshal  Bazaine  sent  to  the  Emperor 
a  telegraphic  despatch  at  eight  in  the  evening : — 

"  I  am  ignorant  of  the  amount  of  the  stores  at  Verdun.  I  think 
*^  that  only  what  I  shall  require  should  be  left  there,  if  I  succeed  in 
"  arriving  there*  I  come  from  the  plateau.  The  attack  has  been  rerjr 
^*  vigorous ;  7  o'clock,  the  fire  ceases.  Our  troops  liave  kept  their 
**  positions.  One  regiment,  the  60th,  has  sufiered  much  in  defending 
"  the  farm  of  St.  Hubert." 

On  the  19th  he  wrote  to  the  Emperor  a  despatch  which  opens  with 
the  words,  "  The  army  fought  all  yesterday  in  the  positions  of  Saint 
**  Privat  and  Eonz^rieules,  and  has  maintained  themV  He  afterwards 
says  that  he  had  given  new  positions  to  the  2nd  and  3rd  divisions,  thus 
concealing  from  the  Emperor  that  this  change  was  one  to  which  he 
had  been  forced  by  the  enemy.  As  to  his  future  movements  he 
says : — 

^*  I  still  expect  to  take  the  direction  of  the  North,  and  then,  turning 
"  southwards,  by  Montmedy,  to  take  the  road  by  St.  M^nehould  to 
"  Chalons,  if  it  is  not  strongly  occupied.  In  the  contrary  case,  I  will 
**  continue  my  march  upon  Sedan,  or  even  Mezi^res,  to  reach 
''  Chalons." 

Upon  these  depatches,  he  is  first  asked  by  the  President  whether 
when  he  wrote  tne  despatch  of  the  18th  he  did  not  appear  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  what  was  passing  at  his  right,  lo  which  he 
replied : — 

"  The  information  which  I  received  at  the  moment  agreed  with  the 
"  despatch  which  I  sent." 

And  again : — 

"  When  I  said  *  the  army  has  maintained  its  positions/  I  meant  in 
'*  respect  to  the  enemy.  JJiat  did  not  mean  that  we  intended  to  remain 
^^in  ihem^^ 

The  question  is  put  to  him  : — 

*^  How  do  you  reconcile  these  two  ideas,  of  an  army  that  had  not 
"  been  able  to  maintain  itself  in  the  position  of  St.  Privat,  which  has 
"  been  thrown  back  under  the  forts,  and  which,  notwithstanding,  is  td 
'*be  able,  in  two  or  three  days,  to  start  again  in  the  direction  of  the 
"north.'' 

A.  "It  was  the  continuation  of  the  same  idea.  I  expected  at  every 
*f  moment  to  receive  fresh  instructions  from  Chalons  to  say,  ^  Do  not 
"undertake  this  march  to  the  north ;  it  is  perilous.' " 

This  despatch  of  the  19th  is  the  one  which  Marshal  MacMahon 
says  determined  his  march  eastward  from  Rheims,  where  he  received  it 
on  the  22nd  from  M.  Pietri,  the  secretary  of  the  Emperor.  Having 
been  visited  by  one  of  the  judges  at  Versailles,  Questions  were  formally 
put  to  Marshal  MacMahon  on  this  despatcn  and  on  that  of  the 
following  day,  of  which  so  much  has  been  heard  in  connexion  with 
Colonel  Stoffel,  accused  of  having  intercepted  it.  This  ktter, 
dated  the  20th,  was  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  been  obliged  to  take  up  a  position  near  Metz  to  rest  the 
"  troops  and   to  renew  the  supplies  oi  ammunition  and  food.     The 
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"enemy  is  constantly  inci'easing  around  us,  and  I  shall  very  probably 
**  follow,  to  rejoin  you,  the  line  of  the  North,  and  shall  inform  you  of  ' 
"my  march,  provided  always  I  can  undertake  it  without  endangering 
"the  army." 

The  answer  of  Marshal  MacMahon  in  reference  to  the  despatch  of 
the  19th  is : 

"  When  this  despatch  was  handed  to  me,  I  had  just  given  the  order 
"to  march  towards^ Paris ;  I  immediately  gave  the  counter  order  to 
"march  in  the  direction  of  Montm^dy."  He  then  affirms  that  he 
"had  never  received  any  despatch  from  Marshal  Bazaine,  after  that 
**  which  was  dated  the  19th  of  August."  And  being  specifically  asked 
tt  to  the  despatch  of  the  20th,  he  replies  :  ''  I  have  no  recollection 
"  of  having  received  it,  and  it  appears  to  me  impossible  that  it  qould 
"have  escaped  me,  as  it  would  have  permitted  me  to  arrest  the  move- 
"ment  towards  the  East,  if  circumstances  had  appeared  to  me  to 
''render  that  step  necessary."  There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  that 
Marshal  ^IacMahon  rests  his  determination  to  undertake  the  march 
which  ended  at  Sedan,  on  having  received  the  first  of  these  despatches 
and  on  not  having  received  the  second. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  mystery  surrounding  the  despatch  of 
the  20th,  and  how  it  was  possible  for  the  Marshal  not  to  have  received 
iL  But  another  point,  about  which  there  is  no  mystery  has  been 
overiooked.  Which  is,  that  General  Palikao  did  receive  that  same 
despatch,  by  telegram  on  the  23rd,  and  that  he  still  continued  to  urge 
on  macMahok  to  advance  towards  Bazaine.  Neither  did  he  com- 
municate the  despatch  to  Marshal  MacMahon,  although,  as  appears 
by  a  question  of  the  Due  b'Aumale,  he  knew  that  he  had  not  re- 
ceived it.     The  Duke  then  addressed  the  Count  be  Palikao  : 

"The  27th  of  August  Marshal  MacMahon  telegraphed  *o  you 
^ihat  he  was  without  news  of  Marshal  Bazaine  since  the  19^A,  and  you 
"  did  not  think  it  useful  to  inform  him  that  your  own  resolutions  might 
•*have  been  modified  by  this  news  of  the  probable  inaction  of  Marsnal 
"Bazaine?  You  did  not  think  that  those  resolutions  ought  to  have 
"been  modified?" 

The  reply  to  this  is  so  long  and  rambling  that  we  do  not  give  it. 
The  meaning  of  it  is  that  the  movement  of  Marshal  MacMahon  ought 
to  have  succeeded.  The  Due  d'Aumale  seems  to  have  been  moved 
by  it  to  something  like  disgust,  for  he  replied  to  him  that  the  Council 
coukl  not  enter  into  political  and  strategical  discussions,  and  after  re- 
peiKting  with  emphasis  the  last  words  of  the  despatch,  "  I  shall  in- 
"  form  you  of  my  march,  &c.,"  he  thus  sums  up  : — 

"  You  knew  of  this  restriction,  and  you  did  not  think  it  right  to 
"  take  it  into  account  in  the  order  or  in  the  instructions  which  you 
"  addressed  to  Marshal  MacMahon,  and  in  which  you  indicated  to 
"him  the  reasons  not  merely  strategical  but  also  political  which 
"rendered  his  march  indispensable.  This  is  all  we  desired  to  know, 
"and  we  have  no  other  explanations  to  ask  of  you." 

But  this  is  an  episode  on  which  we  cannot  here  dwell.  We  but 
take  note  of  it  now  in  case  the  history  of  this  march,  which  determined 
the  fate  of  France,  should  ever  be  written;  one  of  the  most  mysterious 
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phases  of  which  is  that  each  person  concerned,  except  Bazaike^ 
seems  anxious  to  take  it  upon  himself.  General  Palieao  is  proud 
of  having,  as  he  says^  been  the  author  of  it ;  Marshal  MagMahon 
had  formerly  in  his  statement  to  the  Commission  of  the  Assembly 
taken  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  it,  and  also  the  responsibility 
of  causing  it  to  fail,  for  he  then  said  that  having  two  days'  advance 
on  the  Pnnce  Royal,  he  had  lost  those  days  and  that  had  he  not  lost 
them,  "  we  might  have  suceeded  and  the  face  of  things  might  have 
'^been  changed,"* 

In  reference  to  the  conduct  of  Bazaine,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
his  despatch  of  the  20th  was  in  reply  to  one  from  MacMahon  of  the 
19th  from  Chalons  in  these  terms :  **  If  you  are  forced  to  retreat  as. 
"  I  suppose,  I  know  not,  at  the  distance  at  which  I  am  from  you,  how 
^*  I  can  come  to  your  aid  vsithout  uncovering  Paris.  If  you  think  other- 
^'  wise,  let  me  know." 

The  answer,  as  already  given,  was  found  written  on  the  margin  of 
the  telegram  in  Marshal  Bazaine'8  handwriting. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Marshal  represents  himself  as  expecting  orders 
from  the  Emperor  not  to  march  to  the  North,  and  seems  to  bring  in 
that  idea  as  a  reason  for  not  having  been  more  explicit  in  his  commu- 
nications to  him  and  to  Marshal  MacMahqn.  What  is  evident  is 
that  his  communications  were  not  merely  obscure  as  to  his  intentions, 
but  absolutely  false  as  to  his  position,  and  calculated  only  to  deceive. 
The  same  day,  the  20th  of  August,  he  dictated  a  note  for  anonymous 
publication  in  the  Courier  de  la  Moselle^  in  which  the  following 
phrase  occurs : — 

"  One  of  the  annies  of  France  is  at  present  concentrated  under  the 
*^  walls  of  Metz,  on  the  positions  designed  by  the  Marshal  after  the  affair 
"  of  the  18th.  It  may  be  said  that  the  plan  of  the  enemy  for  the  day 
^*  of  the  18th,  has  not  succeeded.  Strategical  and  po/iiicai  necessities 
^  oblige  the  army  of  Marshal  Bazaine  to  remain  at  Metz." 

At  one  point  the  Due  d'AuMALE  thus  addressed  the  Marshal: 
"  The  battles  which  you  fought  under  Metz,  had  then  rather  for  their 
^*  object  to  retain  the  German  armies  under  Metz,  than  to  open  to 
"  yourself  a  way  out  ?" 

To  which  he  replied^  "  Exactly  so'^  {Parfaitement). 

Beside  this  reply  we  must  place  another,  when,  on  a  subsequent 
day,  he  was  pressed  bv  the  President  on  the  subject  of  the  neglect 
as  to  provisions.     He  then  justified  himself  thus : — 

"  If  I  had  had  the  intention  to  remain  at  Metz^  I  should  have  spent 
"  my  time  like  the  ant,  in  forming  immense  magazines  at  Metz,  and 
"  I  should  have  remained  perfectly  quiet,  while  provoking  every  day 
*^  small  engagements.     But  that  never  foi*incd  part  of  my  ideas  J* 

The  flagrant  contradiction  between  these  two  statements,  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  capitulation  of  Metz.  General  Tkochu  used  the 
expression  in  his  speech  to  the  Assembly,  that  the  armies  of  France 
had  not  been  beaten  but  delivered  up  (livrees). 

To  deliver  up  Metz  and  150,000  men,  commanded  by  several  general 

•  Diplomatic  Review  for  October,  1S78,  page  156,  "  SubstantiatioM  of  the  Treasona  bj 
which  Fradte  has  Fallen." 
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o£Gcers  some  management  was  requii*ed.  It  consisted  at  first  in  making 
his  subordinates  believe  that  he  was  not  going  to  remain  at  Metz,  and 
in  making  partial  movements^  as  if  with  the  intention  of  getting 
away,  by  wnich  means  any  independent  action  on  their  part  in  the 
sense  of  taking  the  ordinary  measures  always  adopted  in  the  case  of 
siege,  and  which  became  so  much  more  urgent  when  it  was  a  whole 
army  that  was  to  be  invested,  were  paralysed. 

The  same  effect  was  afterwards  produced  by  the  negotiations  which 
were  ostensibly  on  foot  fron^  the  date  of  the  23rd  of  September. 

Conference  of  Grimont. 

We  give  to  this  reunion  formed  of  the  generals  of  division,  the 
General  commanding  the  Imperial  Ouard,  tne  Commandant  of  the 
Artillery  and  the  Governor  01  Metz,  the  name  which  it  bears  in  the 
French  official  documents.  It  was  in  effect  a  Council  of  War  called 
.under  most  peculiar  circumstances.  During  the  previous  night 
orders  had  been  given  to  concentrate  the  army  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Moselle,  that  is  as  if  to  take  the  direction  of  the  North,  that 
of  the  West  having  been  abandoned.  But  this  was  no  serious 
attempt  to  break  through,  because  the  chance  of  success  rested  upon 
the  enemy  being  surprised,  the  principal  part  of  the  Prussian  troops 
being  then  on  the  left  bank.  Instead  of  a  surprise  being  attempted, 
the  movements  of  the  troops  only  began  withj^the  break  of  day,  and 
were  not  terminated  by  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  at  the 
moment  that  the  army  awaited  the  si£rnal  of  attack,  at  2  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  that  the  Marshal  ordered  his  generals  to  join  him  at 
the  farm-house  of  Grimont.  There  is  no  authentic  record  of  what 
took  place  at  this  Conference,  because  the  notes  of  it,  which  were 
made  by  General  Boyer,  the  Marshal's  aide-de-camp,  were  not 
shown  to  the  members;  they  were  produced  by  Marshal  Bazaine 
in  his  published  defence.  Another  version,  diflering  from  his,  was 
given  by  General  Boter  himself  to  M.  Taschard,  the  French 
representative  at  Brussels,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1870,  and  by 
him  transmitted  to  the  Government  of  the  Defence. 

The  importance  of  these  notes,  however,  does  not  consist  in  their 
authenticity,  but  in  the  use  made  of  them  by»  the  Marshal,  who  fouiids 
his  own  defence,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  opinions  then  expressed 
by  his  lieutenants.  It  is  not  denied  that  those  opinions  were  adverse 
to  the  plan  of  leaving  Metz  at  that  moment ;  the  point  is  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  information  in  their  possession  as  to  the  state  of  the  Army 
of  Metz  and  as  to  the  movements  of  the  other  two  armies,  that  with 
which  they  fought  and  that  with  which  the  object  was  to  make  a  com- 
bined movement,  so  as  to  be  able  to  enter  into  communication  with  it. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  morning,  the  two'Generals,  Soleille  and 
CopFiNiERE,  had  gone  privately  to  the  Marshal  to  remonstrate  against 
the  movement  then  being  made.  He  did  not  adopt  their  idea,  but 
allowed  it  to  continue  until  the  late  hour  mentioned,  when  instead 
of  proceeding  to  fight,  he  summoned  his  generals  to  Council.  From 
the  written  notes  of  the  proceedings,  and  from  the  evidence  of  the 
Oenerals  before  the  Court  Martial,  it  appears  that,  in  this  Council, 
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which  determined  all  the  future  proceedings  of  the  army,  neither 
the  movements  of  Marshal  MacMahok's  Army,  nor  that  of  the 
Prussians,  were  even  mentioned!  The  proceedings  opened  by  a 
speech  from  General  Soleille,  who,  after  having  expressed  the 
(pinion  already  quoted,  as  to  the  political  rdle  the  army  might  be 
called  on  to  play,  then  made  this  important  communication : — 

*^  Besides,  we  must  not  conceal  from  ourselves  that  the  army  has 
"  only  sufficient  ammunition  for  the  artillery  for  one  battle,  and  that 
"  it  is  impossible  to  supply  it  from  the  Arsenal  of  Metz." 

The  other  (jrenerals  lollow  upon  this  to  express  themselves  in  the 
same  sense,  influenced  by  this  statement  of  the  want  of  ammunition. 
General  Ladmirault  ssud: — "It  would  be  impossible  to  undertake 
"  a  long  operation,  for  the  want  of  ammunition  would  at  once  be  felt.'* 
General  Bourbaki  said,  "  My  ardent  desire  would  be  to  make  a 
"  sortie  by  Ch&teau-Salins ;  but  if  we  have  no  ammunition  we  can 
"do  nothing."  General  Coffiniebe,  Commandant  of  Metz,  is 
represented  as  saying  that  the  town  would  only  be  able  to  support  a 
regular  attack  for  a  very  limited  time,  if  left  to  itself.  He  denied  before 
the  Court  Martial  in  the  most  positive  manner  that  he  had  ever  so 
expressed  himself,  using  the  words,  "  It  is  to  make  me  say  an  ab- 
**  surdity  of  which  I  am  not  capable."  In  the  version  of  General 
Boter's  notes  given  by  him  to  M.  Taschard,  there  is  no  mention 
of  any  opinion  having  been  expressed  by  General  Cofftntiere. 

On  the  other  hand  General  Soleiu^e  does  not  deny  having  made 
the  statement  as  to  the  ammunition,  which  nevertheless  was  in  direct 
contradiction  to  a  formal  report  made  by  him  in  writing  to  the  Marshal^ 
but  four  days  before !  In  that  report  fie  goes  into  great  details,  speci- 
fying as  to  the  artillery,  that  it  was  completely  supplied,  and  ending 
by  proposing  that  this  happy  state  of  things  should  be  announced  to 
the  troops,  as  after  the  combats  of  the  16th  and  18th,  they  might 
have  thought  for  a  moment  that  there  was  a  failure  of  ammunition. 

"  In  order  to  encourage  the  troops,  I  think  it  would  be  well  that 
^^  the  army  should  know  that  it  is  at  this  moment  completely  supplied 
"  and  ready  to  marchr 

General  Soleille  never  appeared  before  the  Court  Martial  from 
illness,  and  is  since  dead ;  a  written  deposition  only  was  read,  by  which 
it  appears  that  when  questioned  as  to  the  contradiction  between  his 
report  of  the. 22nd  and  his  statement  on  the  26th,  he  held  to  the  latter, 
and  attempted  to  explain  away  the  former.  This  General  thus  played 
a! very  important  part  in  the  catastrophe  of  Metz,  and  from  this 
affair  and  his  subsequent  conduct  about  the  flags,  must  be  considered 
as  acting  as  the  instrument  of  the  Marshal.  His  proposal  on  the 
22nd,  to  inform  the  army  of  the  good  state  of  the  supplies,  was  of 
course  not  adopted.  Perhaps  it  was  then  that  he  began  to  discover 
the  secret  intentions  of  his  Chief ;  from  that  moment  the  part  he 
pli^s  is  that  of  lending  himself  to  them. 

But  the  conclusion  m  favour  of  remaining  at  Metz  was  not  solely  de- 
termined by  the  statement  of  General  Soleille  ;  the  Generals  seem 
to  have  been  also  greatly  influenced  by  their  ignorance  of  the  move- 
ments Si  Marshal  MacMahon.    The  remonstrance  agaipst  the  move* 
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ment  to  the  right,  privately  made  by  Generals  CoFFiNiiiRE  and 
SoLEiLLs/was  entirely  based,  according  to  the  former,  on  their  igno^ 
ranee  in  that  respect;  ignorance  of  his  exact  position  and  line  of 
march,  that  is,  but  knowledge  tliat  lie  had  formed  an  army  and  had 
the  intention  to  succour  Metz.  "  This  army,"  say  they,  "  may  advance 
"  upon  Metz  by  two  or  three  different  routes,"  therefore  they  con- 
dnded  to  wait  until  they  had  more  certain  intelligence. 

Now  as  to  the  information  possessed  by  Marshal  Bazaine,  there 
is  the  despatch  from  Marshal  AiacMahon  of  the  22nd  August,  which 
he  declares  only  to  have  received  on  the  30th,  whereas  it  is  in  evidence 
that  he  received  it  on  the  23rd.  This  despatch  informed  him 'that 
MacMahon  was  at  Rheims,  and  about  to  march  towards  Montm6dy, 
having  received  his  (Bazaine's)  despatch  of  the  19th. 

One  of  the  most  serious  events  of  the  accusation  is  that  the 
Marshal  withheld  this  despatch  from  the  knowledge  of  his  generals. 
But  without  assuming  that  charge  to  be  proved,  tnere  is  enough  to 
establish  that  he  did  on  that  day  at  Grimont,  practise  deception 
towards  his  subordinates,  and  thus  draw  from  them  an  opinion  which 
suited  his  purpose.  The  fact  remains  that  the  movements  of  the 
French  army  of  succour  were  not  even  refeixed  to,  nor  the  probable 
movements  of  the  enemy.  General  Coffin  iere  is  very  explicit  on 
that  point  in  his  examination  by  the  Due  d'Aumale.  Neither  did 
the  Marshal  communicate  to  the  .Conference  the  written  report  of 
Greneral  Soleille,  but  left  them  to  give  their  advice  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  subsequent  false  statement. 

Besides,  he  had  undoubtedly  received  a  telegraphic  despatch  on  the 
18th  from  Marshal  MacMahon  to  the  following  effect : 

**  To-morrow  evening  all  the  troops  under  my  orders  will  be  com- 
**  pletely  re-organised ;  Fa  illy  is  at  Vitry-le-Franfois ;  Marguerite, 
"with  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  is  at  Sainte  Menehoulde.  Should  the 
'^army  of  the  Prince  Royal  threaten  me  I  shall  take  up  a  position 
'' between  Epemay  and  Rheims,  so  as  to  be  able  either  to  march 
"towards  you  or  towards  Paris,  should  circumstances  oblige  me  to 
"  do  so.** 

Sainte  Menehoulde  is  but  two  short  marches  from  Verdun,  The 
aecond  French  army  might  therefore  have  been  at  that  moment 
within  the  range  of  their  possible  operations.  By  the  movement  to 
Iiis  right  that  morning  the  Marshal  nad  indeed  already  given  up  the 
plan  of  renewing  the  retreat  on  Verdun.  But  this  only  puts  in  a 
more  forcible  light  the  extraordinary  nature  of  his  proceedings  to- 
wards his  generals.  He  assembles  them  to  consult,  not  on  matters  of 
detul,  but  on  the  whole  plan  of  the  future  operations,  and  he  does  so, 
not  before  having  taken  a  decision,  but  in  the  very  middle  of  a  turning 
movement  of  the  whole  army  I  He  calls  them  from  the  head  of 
Aeir  troops  just  when  the  battle  was  expected  to  begin,  and  demands 
from  them  their  advice  as  to  the  future  course  to  be  followed 
under  the  circumstances,  thus  described  by  General  Coffini^re. 

^'  I  am  not  surprised  at  errors  having  crept  into  the  procks  verbal* 
•'We  were,  as  it  were,  on  the  field  of  battle,  assembled  in  a  farmhouse 
*^Itterced  with  shot,  and  with  hardly  a  chair  to  sit  down  upon/'    He 
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adds  that  lie  had  never  seen  the  so-called  report  of  that  meeting 
nntil  he  read  it  in  the  bodk  of  Marshal  Bazaine. 

It  remains  to  complete  the  picture  of  that  day's  events  that  we 
should  give  some  of  the  replies  of  the  Marshal  himself  on  the  subject 
to  the  Due  d'Aumale.  We  have  dwelt  at  length  on  this  particular 
incident  because  it  throws  such  a  distinct  light  upon  the  character  of 
the  man  before  "us,  and  proves  to  demonstration  that  his  intention  to 
shut  up  his  army  under  Metz  existed  at  a  date  anterior  to  any  of  the 
ostensible  negotiations  with  the  Prussians  by  which  that  determination 
is  explained. 

The  Due  d'Aumale  asked  Marshal  Bazaine  : 

**  If  it  were  useful  for  you  to '  be  assisted  by  the  judgment  of 
"  general  oflScers  as  experienced  as  those  under  your  command^  do  you 
^'not  think  that  it  would  have  been  preferable  to  have  consulted 
"  them  at  an  earlier  period,  without  waiting  for  the  critical  moment 
'*of  an  operation  in  progress,  and  which  must  have  already  attracted 
"the  attention  of  the  enemy ?*' 

"-4.  I  had  no  intention  that  morning  to  assemble  these  gentlemen. 
**  But  it  so  happened  that  the  rain  falling  in  torrents  that  morning, 
"  before  ordering  the  troops  to  re-enter  their  cantonments,  I  said  to 
*^  myself :  I  will  take  advantage  of  the  presence  of  these  gentlemen 
"to  consult  them.  This  meeting,  I  repeat,  was  solely  caused  by  the 
^'  circumstance  which  I  have  just  mentioned." 

The  troops  are  therefore  recalled  and  the  movement  abandoned 
because  of  the  rain,  and  the  generals  are  consulted  for  the  same 
reason.  The  President  then  remarks  on  there  being  no  mention  in 
the  prods  verbal  of  the  army  of  Marshal  MacMaohon,  and  asks  why 
he  did  not  consult  his  lieutenants  on  the  best  way  of  co-operating 
with  it  ? 

"^.  I  think  I  did  read  to  those  gentlemen  the  despatch  that  I 
*^  had  received  from  Marshal  MacMahon  on  the  18th ;  I  think  I 
*'  4^^  t^'l  them  that  he  was  re-organising  his  army  at  Chalons :  I  did 
^^  not  hide  it  from  theni ;  I  could  only  tell  them  what  I  knew 
«^  myself." 

Here  he  contradicts  himself,  having  already  stated  that  if  he  did 
not  communicate  that  despatch,  it  was  because  he  judged  it  advisable 
in  the  interest  of  the  service  not  to  let  it  become  too  public*  This 
avowal  that  he  did  not  communicate  it  to  his  lieutenants,  accords 
with  the  evidence  before  the  Court  Martial.  Neither  did  he  com- 
municate to  them  his  numerous  despatches  to  the  Emperor  and 
Marshal  MacMahon,  in  none  of  which  was  it  implied  that  he 
had  renounced  the  idea  of  leaving  Metz,  but  quite  the  contrary. 

Wlien  asked : 

"How  do  you  reconcile  the  information  now  pi'of erred  by  General 
"  Soleille  with  that  with  which  he  had  furnished  you  on  the  22ndt** 

He  replied : 

"I  think  General    Soleille   had  then    in    view  only  the  field 

*  This  statement  appears  in  the  speech  of  Greneral  Pourcet;  we  have  not  Seen  able  to  find 
ont  whether  the  words  are  to  be  found  in  the  Marshal^s  published  defence,  or  in  his  depositioii 
before  the  Instruction. 
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"batteries.  In  his  deposition,  he  expatiates  upon  what  lie  means  by 
^' the  amount  of  ammunition  consumed  in  a  battle.  He  was  much 
*'more  fit  than  myself  to  give  information  on  such  a  subject." 

Again  the  President  puts  to  him  the  question  whether  the  opinion 
of  General  CoFFiNitRE  as  to  the  condition  of  Metz,  which  appeared 
to  have  influenced  the  decisions  of  the  Council,  ought  not  to  have  been 
expressed  before,  and  how  such  opinion,  if  founded,  had  not  prevented 
him  on  the  16th  and  18th  from  havmg  the  intentiori  of  leaving  Metz* 
His  reply  was  : — 

"That  opinion  was  far  from  having  the  influence  upon  me  which 
"  was  supposed.  My  ideas  were  in  no  respect  changed  by  it.  If  we 
^^had  not  fiad  bad  weather,  and  if  I  had  believed  that  there  had  been 
"valency,  we  would  have  put  aside  the  objection.  For  me,  there  was 
^nothing  urgent  at  that  moment  i  we  were  expecting  news  from  the 
**  interior,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  undertake  a  movement  which  might 
**  have  ended  badly."  v 

Yet  the  movement  had  been  undertaken,  and  then  countermanded 
only  because  of  the  rain.  The  troops  w^ere  again  moved  on  the  31st, 
a  telegraphic  despatch  having  been  received  on  the  29th  from 
Thionville  which  was  :         ^ 

"General  DucROT  commands   division-MAcMAHON,  he  ought  to 
"  be  to-day,  27th,  at  Steney,  left  of  the  army,  General  DouAY  on  the 
"  ri^ht  on  the  Mouse,  to  be  ready  to  march  on  the  first  cannon  shot." 
The  movement  was  an  exact  repetition  of  that  of  the  26th,  and  the 
combat  began  only  between  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon.     Never- 
theless some  success  was  obtained,  and  positions  were  won  at  great 
loss,  which  on  the  26th  had  been  occupied  by  the  advanced  guard 
without  a  blow.   Night  put  an  end  to  the  combat.     The  next  morning 
the  Marshal  sent  a  confidential  order  to  the  divisional  commander  which, 
without  ordering    a  retreat,  insured  it.      They  were  told  that  the 
enterprise  would  be  continued  or  relinquished  according  to  tlie  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  and  were  then  desired  to  inform  the  Marshal 
what  was  passing  before  them.     The  consequence  was  that  the  army 
reoccupied  its  old  positions  under  the  forts  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Marshal  has  a  reason  for  making  the  movement  of  the  31st 
only  a  repetition  of  that  of  the  26th.     It  is : 

*'  Because  as  the  troops  and  the  officers  knew  the  ground  it  appeared 
"  more  rational  and  more  easy." 

When  again  asked  why  the  attack  commenced  so  late,  if  he  had 

really  intended  to  move  to  the  North,  his  answer  is  the  avowal  tliat  he 

had  no  such  intention,  but  had  only  moved  with  the  idea  of  attracting 

the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  thus  disengaging  tlie  left  bank,  in 

case  the  army  of  relief  had  been  advancing  trom  the  Mouse.    After 

this  date  there  was  no  more  semblance  even  of  an  attempt  to  break 

through.    Yet  it  is  in  the  same  interrogatory  in  which  the  above 

answer  was  given,  that  he  declared,  in  words  already  quoted,  that  he 

had  never  had  any  intention  to  remain  at  Metz.     We  refer  to  the 

reason  he  gave  for  not  liaving  inci'eased  the  store  of  provisions  there, 

"If  I  had  intended  to  remain  at  Metz  I  would  have  constituted  im  • 

"  n)en.«e  magazines,  &c.     But  that  never  entered  into  rny  ideas!^ 
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This  was  all  that  was  done  by  an  army  of  150,000  men,  the  army 
of  France,  containing  all  her  veteran  soldiers,  to  break  through  ex- 
tensive lines*  held  by  an  army  not  very  much  their  superior.  As 
to  any  want  of  ammunition  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  amount  of 
militaiy  stores  finally  given  up  to  the  Prussians  to  see  the  audacious 
falsehood  of  such  an  averment.  It  is  established  by  the  procks-verbat 
that  a  value  of  36  millions  of  francs  was  handed  over  to  the  enemy, 
including  above  3  millions  of  projectiles,  and  above  13  millions  of 
cartridges  for  chassepots,  besides  others,  and  420,000  kilos,  of  powder. 

After  reading  the  history  of  those  events  and  still  more  the  at- 
tempted explanations  of  the  principal  actor  in  them,  it  requires  to 
make  the  eflFort  to  recal  what  soldiers  are,  what  men  can  do,  and 
what  has  been  done  in  similar  circumstances,  to  be  able  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  the  case.  Exactly  similar  circumstances  it  is  indeed 
difficult  to  find ;  but  that  is  because  never  before,  that  we  are  aware 
of,  did  an  army  of  such  strength  allow  itself  to  be  quietly  invested  by 
one  so  nearly  of  its  own  numbers.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  by 
taking  the  ordinary  means  to  mask  movements  from  the  enemy,  the 
army  which  held  the  centre  of  the  circle  could  have  broken  tliough 
that  circle  at  any  point  had  its  commander  so  desired.  Marshal 
Bazaine  himself  put  the  case  in  the  most  striking  form  when  he  said 
at  one  time :  **  The  enemy  can  only  present  to  us  heads  of  columns, 
*  while  we  can  advance  in  masses  to  attack  him." 

It  is  then  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day  that  Marshal  Bazaine 
deliberately  remained  under  Metz  to  be  there  shut  up  with  the  best 
army  of  France.  When  his  generals  at  Grimont  spoke  favourably  of 
remaining  in  the  entrenched  camp,  it  was  at  least  with  the  idea  of 
using  the  army  against  the  enemy,  in  a  series  of  vigorous  operations. 
Marshal  Bazaiiste  could  not  then  have  said  to  them,  "  I  will  remain 
"  here,  according  to  your  advice,  I  will  give  up  my  plan  of  marching 
"  into  the  interior,  but  I  will  do  nothing  to  harrass  the  enemy. 
Much  less  could  he  have  said,  "  I  will  do  nothing  to  provide  against  a 
"  siege,  so  as  to  enable  the  army  and  the  town  to  hold  out  during  a 
*^  long  period." 

The  idea  of  a  siege  was  in  the  mind  of  some  of  them,  for  Marshal 
Le  Bgeuf  is  represented  to  have  said,  *'  To  keep  the  army  of  the 
*'  Rhine  intact  is  the  greatest  service  we  can  render  to  the  country,  but 
**  how  shall  we  feed  it  ?"  {comment  la  ferons-nous  vivre  ?)  The  next 
part  will  show  us  how  Marshal  Bazaine  managed  not  only  not  to  take 
any  of  the  means  to  increase  the  provisions,  but  how  every  means  was 
taken  to  waste  and  lose  such  store  as  there  was  of  them ;    so  that  the 

{)roblem  was  solved  of  how  an  army  can  bS  demoralised,  a  fortress 
ost,  and  both  one  and  the  other  handed  over  to  the  enemy  at  the 
least  possible  expense  in  men,  ammunition,  and  time  to  the  latter. 

-  -  - "  "- 

*  From  50  to  60  kilometres. 


Claim  of  the  Boers  to  the  Diamond  Fields.  6$ 

The  African  Diamonds  and  their 

PoUtical  Effects. 

Ix  is  Dot  only  on  the  East  and  the  West  that  the  African  Continent  be- 
comes of  interest  to  us.  Our  settlements  at  the  South  are  anything  but 
tranquiL  This  has  arisen  out  of  two  circumstances,  the  first  being  the 
alienation  in  1854  of  that  portion  of  British  territory  now  called  the  Orange 
Free  State ;  the  second,  the  recent  discovery  of  deposits  of  diamonds  in  ter- 
ritory claimed  by  the  Orange  Free  State,  as  belonging  to  them ;  this  claim 
being  disputed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony,  not  on  behalf  of  the 
Goyemment,  but  in  favour  of  a  G-riqua  chief ;  the  Govemor  at  the  Cape, 
meanwhile,  taking  forcible  possession  of  the  diamond  fields  in  the  name  of 
this  chief. 

The  case  is  "stated,  at  length,  by  Captain  Lindlby,  in  a  recent  work.* 
Although  Captain  Lindley  writes  as  the  advocate  of  the  Boers  of  the  Orange 
Free  State,  yet  the  documentary  evidence  he  produces  appears  ^conclusive 
as  to  the  validity  of  their  claim ;  and  the  baselessness  of  that  of  the 
proteg6  of  the  Governor  at  the  Cape. 

According  to  Captain  Lindlet,  the  country  where  the  diamonds  are 
found  is  a  dreary  waste  of  sand  and  rock,  swept  over  by  frequent  and  ter- 
rific thunder-storms,  or  parched  by  sun  and  wind,  for  nine  months  in  the 
year,  affording  but  little  shelter  or  support  either  for  man  or  beast.     It  is 
not  very  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  ownership  of  such  a  territory 
should  not  have  been  eagerly  sought  or  tenaciously  retained,  nor  that  the 
rights  of  original  proprietorship  should  be  somewhat  loose  and  ill-defined, 
^obably  the  earliest  possessors  were  the  dwarfish  race  of  Bushmen,  who 
are  now  all  but  extinct.     They  were  driven  from  the  territory  by  the  more 
warlike  tribe  of  the  Koranas,  who,  with  their  feudatories,  the  Batlaping 
Kafirs,  held  possession  of  it  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.     Those  tribes, 
however,  retired  several  years  ago  to  the  northward  of  the  Vaal  river, 
away  from  the  place  where  the  diamonds  have  since  been  found.     The 
territory  vacated  by  the  Koranas  has  since  been  occupied  by  the  Griquas  ; 
a  mixed  race.     After  much  internal  dissension  the  Griquas  separated  into 
three  branches,  to  each  branch  being  assigned,  by  general  consent,  certain 
territory.     At  the  head  of  these  three  branches  respectively,  were  the 
chiefs,  CoBKELius  Kok,  Adam  Kok,  and  Andeies  Waterboeb.   The  terri- 
ioiy  assigned  to  CoeneLius  Kok  contained  the  rich  deposits  of  diamonds. 
Farther  to  the  westward,  and  separated  from  the  lands  of  Corii^elius  Kok 
and  Adam  Kok  by  a  very  distinct  boundary,  was  the  territory  of  Akdrixs 
Waterboeb.  It  is  necessary  to  mark  this  point,  because  Watebboeb  is  now 
pat  forward  by  the  Cape  Goveriiment  as  being  the  legal  proprietor  of  the 
undfl  on  which  the  diamonds  are.    At  various  times  the  foregoing  arrange- 
ments have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Government  at  the  Cape.     In  the 
course  of  time  other  immigrants  made  their  appearance.     Some  Boers 
from   the    Cape   Colony   being  discontented   with   the  emancipation  of 
slayes,  and  at  interference  with  their  treatment  of  their  native  servants, 
emigrated  to  Natal,  intending  there  to  establish  an  independent  State. 
Foiled  in  this  attempt  by  the  Colonial  Government,  the  discontented  Boers 
crossed  the  Drakenberg  mountains  and  moved  into  the  distant  and  secluded 

country  where  the  Griquas  were  settled,  probably  expecting  to  be  there 

-^ —  -        ■  I  — _^ ' 

*  Adimutia,  the  Truth  about  the  South  African  Diamond  Fields,  &c    CoUingridge ; 
AUeqgate-tcteet,  E.G. 
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out  of  reach  of  the  Government  at  the  Cape.  The  results  that  we  might 
expect  followed.  Kegardin^  their  quarrels  with  the  natives,  Captaia 
LiNDLET  represents  them  ns  ''  more  sinned  against  tluin  sinning ;"  tliat  ia 
a  queation,  liowever,  we  cannot  here  enter  upon.  AV^e  must  content  our- 
selves by  saying  that  by  one  means  or  another — by  purchase  or  hire,  as 
Captain  Likdlef  represents — much  of  the  land  of  the  Griquas  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  Boers.  This  did  not  proceed  without  disputes  and 
disturbances,  causing  much  trouble  to  the  Government  at  Cape  Town;  and, 
on  tivo  3rd  of  February,  1848,  Sir  H.  Smith,  at  that  time  Governor, 
proclaimed  the  Queen's  Sovereignty  over  the  whole  ot*  the  Orange  River 
territory,  including  the  Jiands  ot*  the  Chiefs  Mosuksh,  Adam:  Kok",  and 
others,  as  far  north  as  the  Yaal,  and  east  to  the  Drakenberg  mountains,  thus 
giving  the  natives  the  protection  of  English  law.  In  this  territory  he 
established  a  Resident  with  a  small  force  to  snpport  him.  The  territorj 
thus  proclaimed  contained  th^  diamond  fields,  but,  as  stated  by  Captain 
Ld^dlet,  the  name  of  ANbniEs  Waterbobr  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of 
chiefs  protected  by  the  British  Government;  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  his 
territory  was  outside  that  of  the  diamond  fields,  and  that  it  is  not  under 
this  Proclamation  that  he  can  claim  British  protection. 

If  this  proclamation  had  been  adiiered  to,  the  present  position  of  affairs  ^ 
could  not  have  arisen.  The  restraint  thus  imposed  on  them  was,  however, 
unpalatable  to  the  Boers,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  they  rose,  and 
overpowered  and  drove  out  of  the  Territory,  the  British  Resident.  Sir  H. 
Smith,  with  a  force  of  500  men,  subsequently  marched  into  the  country, 
and  restored  the  Queen's  authority.  Having  done  that  he  endeavoured, 
as  Captain  LiKDLEr  admits,  to  remove  any  grievances  of  which  the  Boers 
complained. 

But  little  change  occurred  now  for  six  years.  The  Boers  continued  to 
acquire  by  sale  or  lease  many  farms  from  the  Griquas.  Some  of  the  farms 
were  on  the  laud  where  diamonds  liave  been  found,  and  the  transfer  of 
those  farms  to  the  Boers  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  British  Government 
as  being  in  the  proclaimed  territory  and  sold  by  Griquas  of  the  tribe  under 
Cornelius  Kok;  the  name  of  Waterboer  never  appearing.  At  the  end  of 
those  six  years,  however,  a  most  astounding  event  occurred  in  respect  to  that 
Orange  River  Sovereignty  ;  an  event  which  probably  only  the  excitement 
and  noise  of  the  Crimean  War  prevented  from  being  noticed  as  it  deserved. 
Occurring  concurrently  with  the  suspension  of  England's  maritime  rights 
before  commencing  that  war,  it  emulates  that  proceeding  in  its  illegality. 
"Without  deigning  to  consult  Parliament  in  the  matter,  the  Cabinet,  through 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  by  a  stroke  ofthe  pen 
surrendered  this  BHtish  territory,  even  against  the  wish  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  Boers  included;  withdrawing  from  the  territory  and  handing  over  the 
Government  of  the  Orange  River  Sovereignty  to  the  Boers  as  a  free  and  inde^ 
pendent  State.  To  carry  this  design  into  execution  a  formal  Convention  with 
the  Representatives  of  the  Orange  River  State  was" concluded  on'  the  23rd 
of  February,  1854,  to  which  the  name  of  Sir  George  Russell  Clerk  is  ap« 
pepded  as  Her  Majesty's  representative.  So  far  as  the  terms  in  which  this 
illegal  surrender  is  expressed  nothing  can  be  more  clear  or  complete.  The 
Proclamation  issued  in  the  name  ofthe  Qu^en  declares  as  follows : — 

"Whereas  we  have  thought  fit  by  and  with  the  advice  of  our  Privy 
Council,  and  in  exercise  of  the  powers  and  authorities  to  us  in  that  behalf 
appertaining,  to  abandon  and  renounce  for  ourselves,  our  heirs,  and  suc- 
cessors, all  dominion  and  sovereignty  of  the  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  over  the  tei'j'itories  designated  in  our  Utters 
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fwSentj  <j-6.*'  The  second  clause  of  the  Convention  entered  into  with  the 
Boers,  states  that  the  British  Gh>yemment  has  no  alliance  whaterer  with 
any  native  Chief  or  Tribe  to  the  northward  of  the  Orange  Siver,  with  the 
exception  of  Adah  Kok,  and  that  '*  Her  Majesty's  G-ovemment  has  no  wish 
or  intention  to  enter  hereafter  into  any  Treaties  which  may  he  pr^iidicial  or 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Orange  River  Oovernment,^*  The  first  article 
of  the  Treaty,  "  guarantees,  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  the 
fnture  independence  of  that  country  and  its  Government,"  and  promises  that 
this  shall  be  ratified  by  an  instrument  (the  Boyal  Proclamation), ''  declar- 
ing, them  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  free  and  independent  people,  and 
their  government  to  be  treated  and  considered  thenceforth  as  a  free  and 
independent  government."  This  free,  independent,  an<d  sovereign  State  has 
since  been  officially  acknowledged  by  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  Prussia 
Russia,  the  North  German  Confederation,  the  Netherlands,  and  by  the 
United  States  of  America,  from  1854  until  1870,  tho  British  Govern- 
ment did  not  interfere  in  any  respect  with  the  new  State.  About  1857, 
Co£.v£Lixjs  EoK  the  head  of  one  of  the  Griqua  tribes,  in  conseouence  of 
advancing  years  transferred  the  chiefship  of  his  tribe  to  Adam  £ok,  the 
head  of  another  division  of  the  Griquas,  who  has  been  previously  mentioned. 
The  territory  of  which  Adam  £oe  thus  became  sole  chief,  contained  the 
whole  of  the  so-called  diamond  diggings  in  a  portion  of  it.  To  this  formal 
transfer  of  teritory,  the  chief  Watebbobb,  neither  at  the  time,  nor  for 
years  afterwards  objected.  And  in  1861  a  meeting  was  held  between  Ajdam 
Ko£  and  Watxsboeb,  with  a  view  to  exchange  that  very  poftion  of  Adah 
KoK*s  territory,  for  a  part  of  Watebboeb's  land,  but  they  separated  with- 
out coming  to  an  i^reement.  It  is  thus  made  clear  that  Watebboeb  could 
have  no  title  to  the  ownership  of  that  land. 

About  this  time  (1861)  the  Cape  Gt)vemment  prevailed  upon  the 
Griquas  under  Adam  Koe  to  remove  from  the  Orange  Free  State  into  a 
district  provided  for  them  by  the  Gt)vemment  in  a  territory  called  ''  No 
3([an's  Land,"  near  Natal.  The  name  was  somewhat  of  a  misnomer  for 
many  parties  afterwards  advanced  claims  to  it.  Previous  to  this  removal 
of  Adam  Kok's  Griquas,  nearly  the  whole  of  their  land  was  disposed  of 
by  them  to  the  Boers,  either  by  private  sales  or  through  Adam  Kok  as 
chief  of  the  tribe.  Amongst  the  land  so  disposed  of  was  the  diamond 
ground,  and  Adah  Kok  received  on  account  of  those  land  sales  about 
80002.  from  the  Boers. 

We  come  now  to  the  discovery  of  the  diamonds,  about  three  years  ago. 
The  course  of  this  narrative  has,  we  think,  clearly  demonstrated  one  point, 
namely,  that  the  chief,  Watebboeb,  had  certainly  no  tittle  of  claim  to 
that  particular  portion  of  the  territory.     But  on  the  discovery  of  the 
diamonds,  the  Cape  Government,  awakening  from  its  slumber  of  sixteen 
years,  and  the  British  renunciation  of  the  territory  being  too  complete  to 
permit  any  claim  on  behalf  of  the  Colony  itself,  some  claims  now  put 
forward  by  Watxbboeb  were  adopted ;   W  atebbobb  and  his  tribe  were 
received  as  British  subjects^  and  those  claims  supported  by  an  armed  force, 
and  by  threats  of  war.    The  Boers  of  the  Free  State,  who  were  in  posses- 
sion- of  the  diamond  fields,  and  as  Captain  LiynLBY  avers,  maintaining 
perfect  order  among  the  heterogeneous  population  of  diggers,   and   to 
their  entire  satisfaction,  were  expelled,  and  possession  was  taken  by  the 
British  authorities.    Por  this  proceeding  and  the  loss  consequent  thereon, 
the  Orange  Free  State  demands  reparation;  offering  repeatedly  to  submit 
the  matter  to  arbitration,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  that  of  the 
Alabama  settlement.    This  offer  has  hitherto  been  refused  by  the  British 
Govemment. 
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It  remains  now  to  notice  conduct  on. the  part  of  a  British  official — Sir 
H.  Bauklt,  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony — ^which  certainly  appears 
to  eall  for  inquiry.  Having  forcibly  dispossessed  the  Orange  Free  State  of 
territory  which  had  been  in  their  possession  for  several  years,  even  con- 
taining farms  belonging  to  Boers,  the  titles  to  which  had  been  given  by 
former  British  Governments,  the  next  step  was  to  endeavour  to  annex 
this  adamantiferous  tract  of  country  to  the  distant  Cape  Colony.  To  this 
.  Earl  KiMBEBLEY,  in  the  name  of  the  Home  Government  demurred,  de- 
cliuiDg  to  assent  unless,  along  with  other  conditions,  *'  The  Cape  Parliament 
will  formally  bind  itself  .  .  .  that  the  Colony  will  undertake  the  respon- 
sibility of  governing  the  territory  to  be  united  to  it,  together  with  the 
entire  maintenance  of  any  force  which  may  be  necessary  .  .  .  such  force 
not  to  consist  of  British  troops,  but  to  be  a  force  raised  and  supported  bj 
the  Colony.'*  To  meet  this  requirement  of  Earl  Kimberley  some  vague 
and  ambiguous  Besolutions  were  submitted  to  the  Cape  Parliament, 
engaging  them,  however,  to  an  interim  government  of  the  territory,  and 
to  "  take  into  consideration"  the  question  of  annexation  when  submitted  to 
them.  These  Eesolutions  passed  the  House  of  Assembly  by  a  majority  of 
five  only,  and  the  Legislative  Council  by  a  majority  of  one ;  one  of  the 
members,  Mr.  De  Smidt,  remarking,  ''  That  making  such  provision  was 
doing  that  which  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  Free 
State :"  the  Treasurer- General  subsequently  observing  that  "  The  resolu- 
tion was  intended  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Government  "whOe  the 
question  of  anrttxation  was  still  pending,^^  In  face  of  these  narrow  majo- 
rities the  Governor  in  Council  decided  not  to  propose  the  direct  annexa- 
tion to  the  Parliament  until  the  next  Session.  That  these  Eesolutions 
were  not  considered  satisfactory  by  Earl  Kimbebley,  we  may  see  by  the 
following  extract  from  his  despatch,  dated  October  2, 1871.  "...  Al- 
though the  second  Besolutions  do  not  in  themselves  amount  to  a  formal 
compliance  with  the  conditions  laid  down  in  my  despatch,  No.  78,  of 
May  18." 

Notwithstanding  Earl  Eimberlet's  objections.  Sir  H.  Barkly,  on  the 
27th  of  October,  1871,  proceeded,  by  proclamation,  to  annex  the  whole  of 
the  disputed  territory  to  the  Capo  Colony.  It  has  come  in  these  days  to 
be  accepted  almost  as  an  axiom,  that,  in  public  affairs,  an  offence  com- 
mitted must  be  condoned  because  it  is  a  fait  accompli.  It  is  pleasant, 
therefore,  to  record  that  when  the  House  of  Assembly  were  asked,  in  the 
next  Session  (June  6th,  1872),  to  i^anction  this  usurpation  by  Sir  H. 
Babkly,  they  almost  unanimously  expressed  their  determination  to  be  no 
party  to  it.  Out  of  thirty  speakers  on  the  motion,  twenty-six  declared 
their  intention  to  vote  against  it.  The  Colonial  Secretary  seeing  defeat 
was  inevitable,  withdrew  the  Bill.  Unfortunately  Earl  Kimbebley  lacked 
the  virtue  that  the  Cape  Parliament  possessed ;  following  the  dismal  pre- 
cedent set  by  recent  statesmen,  he  proceeds  to  justify  the  crime  he  has  not 
the  courage  to  condemn,  and  himself  furnishes  Sir  H.  Babicly,  with  the 
excuse  that  there  ''must  have  been  imperative  reasons  against  further 
delay,*'  and  he  therefore  conveys  to  Sir  H.  Babkly,  "Her  Majesty's 
gracious  approval  and  confirmation  of  his  Proclamation.*' 

After  ten  years  of  unwholesome  polemics,  we  have  just  paid,  with  the 
largest  amount  of  degradation  possible,  the  penalty  for  one  illegal,  reckless 
act,  in  respect  to  the  United  States;  perhaps  about  1888,  we  snail  be  per- 
forming a  similar  penance  for  the  present  act  of  Sir  H.  Babkly,  to  whicb 
Earl  KiMBEBLXY  has  accorded  Her  Majesty's  gracious  approval.  ~ 

C.J. 
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The  Ashantee  War  and  the  Tiohborne 

Trial. 

The  following  is  translated  from  the  forthcoming  work  of 
Mr,  ITrquhabt  on  the  "  Four  Lawless  Wars  waged  by  Eng- 
land against  France  between  1793  and  1815."  The  object 
of  the  work  is  to  show  that  these  great  wars  could  not  have 
occurred,  had  not  the  functions  of  the  Privy  Council  in 
respect  to  War  and  Peace,  been  abrogated  by  the  Act  of  the 
4th  of  Anne.  The  Letter  on  the  Crimean  War,  given  in  this 
number,  belongs  to  the  same  series,  which  it  is  intended  to 
continue  so  as  to  embrace  the  period  intervening  between 
1815  and  1854. 

While,  on  the  one  band,  ministerial  responsibilitj  lent  a  false  security 
to  the  new  system,  on  the  other,  the  irresponsibility  which  ensued  was  not 
felt.  Its  action  did  not  touch  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country,  and  the 
reaction  from  it  (in  wars,  taxes,  and  debt)  was  not  connected,  according 
to  the  new  ideas,  with  a  recent  usurpation,  or  with  any  cause  whatever,  but 
simply  with  events,  which  now  began  to  be  given  the  name  of  *'  political." 
The  people  suffered,  it  is  true,  from  these  events ;  but  they  did  not  ascribe 
those  sufferings  either  to  their  rulers  or  to  themselves,  but  to  the  crimes 
aad  violences  of  foreign  governments. 

These  ministers,  armed  with  this  terrible,  unknown,  and  uncontrollable 
power  abroad,  are,  at  home,  modest  and  inoffensive  individuals.  They  walk 
abroad  like  other  men,  without  guards  and  without  parade.  If  they  were 
to  knock  down  a  cobbler  in  the«street,  they  would  be  arrested,  like  any 
one  else,  by  the  police.  As  ministers  they  have  not  power  even  to  appoint 
a  parish  beadle,  or  to  take  an  information  on  oath.  Should  they  want  to 
prosecnte  the  lowest  criminal,  they  have  no  power  to  do  so  in  their  official 
character,  and  must  present  themselves  before  the  Courts  of  Justice  in  the 
same  way  as  the  humblest  of  their  compatriots. 

A  remarkable  example  at  this  moment  presents  itself.  We  are  now  at 
the  hundred  and  twentieth  day  of  a  trial  before  three  Judges  and  a  Jury, 
in  which  the  Government  is  the  prosecutor.  It  is  in  reference  to  an  indi- 
vidual accused  of  forgery  and  perjury.  No  evidence  is  admitted  without  a 
verification  of  the  document,  if  it  be  written,  without  cross-examination  if 
it  he  oral— ^the  wholeunder  the  sanction  of  an  oath.  The  verdict  of  the  Jury 
miist  be  unanimous,  and  the  death  of  one  among  them  would  cut  short  the 
trud.  All  commentary  on  the  case  is  forbidden  to  the  newspapers  under 
pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment ;  they  must  confine  themselves  to  a  bare 
report  of  the  proceedings.  It  is  the  Judges  who  instruct  the  Jury  on  the 
application  of  the  Law,  and  who  direct  the  inquiry  accordiag  to  the  rules 
<^  evidence.  When  the  Jury  has  rendered  its  verdict,  the  Judges  will  pro- 
nounce sentence  according  to  the  law  applicable  thereto. 

We  here  see  in  what  a  legal  procedure  consists ;  very  different,  it  is 
true,  from  what  passes  in  a  similar  case  in  Prance.  There  is  the  co-ordi- 
nation of  four  distinct  powers.  There  is  the  legislative  power,  which 
makes  the  Statutes  (regulations  called  laws,  made  by  the  Parliament) ;  the 
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judicial  power,  exercised  bj  the  Judges ;  the  independent  action  of  com- 
mon sense,  represented  by  the  Jury ;  and  the  action  of  the  executive,  by 
whom  the  accused  has  been  brought  before  them.  Such  is  the  method 
formed  by  our  fathers  to  punish  crime  and  to  protect  innocence. 

All  this  array,  all  this  labour,  all  this  care  are  given  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  error  with  respect  to  the  acts  of  a  single  individual,  a  private 
person,  who  could  only  act  by  means  of 'his  own  resources,  and  at  his  own 
risk,  who  is  not  a  public  functionary  disposing  of  the  resources  of  a  whole 
nation. 

We  are  in  possession  of  this  admirable  invention ;  we  apply  it  every  day 
in  thousands  of  cases ;  we  find  ourselves  the  better  for  it ;  we  do  not  wish 
to  change  it,  although  we  change  everything ;  we  glory  in  it.  Yet  the 
idea  does  not  arise  of  applying  it  to  the  only  class  of  men  who  dispose  of 
the  means  of  others  to  commit  crimes,  and  who,  whenever  they  choose,  can 
compromise  the  whole  nation ;  for,  through  their  acts,  it  becomes  at  once 
criminal  and  victim. 

Prom  the  accession  of  William  III.  unto  this  day,  not;  one  single  hour 
of  the  species  of  examination  applied  now  for  four  months  to  the  Tich- 
bome  Case,  has  been  given  to  the  whole  series  of  transactions  which, 
during  that  period,  have  been  undertaken  and  carried  through  by  English 
Ministers. 

At  this  moment  an  expedition  against  an  African  King  is  leaving  the 
shores  of  England,  and  the  newspapers  are  discussing  the  project  of  setting 
fire  to  his  capital.  Here,  then,  is  a  case  in  which,  instead  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual and  the  property  of  one  family,  ns  in  the  Tichbome  Trial,  it  is 
a  whole  people  who  are  in  question.  There  are  not  only  the  Ashnntees 
who  will  be  the  suiferers,  but  the  English  troops,  sent  into  a  country 
whose  climate  is  deadly,  and  the  English  people,  who  will  have  to  pay 
the  expenses.  In  this  case  there  was  no  investigation,  no  shadow  of 
an  inquiry.  Orders  were  issued  in  the  difierent  public  offices  in  Lon- 
don to  despatch  troops,  to  prepare  supplies,  to  freight  ships,  and  that 
was  all.  Had  the  judicial  process  been  applied  in  this  case,  as  it  would 
have  been  in  Rome  before  hostilities  were  undertaken,  the  King  of  Abh- 
ANTEE  would^have  been  put  on  his  trial,  as  if  he  were  a  private  indivi- 
dual accused  of  a  crime  worthy  of  death.  In  the  country  m  which  I  am 
now  residing,  a  railway  accident  having  happened,  an  inquiry  followed,  and 
the  negligence  of  a  superior  of&cial  having  been  proved,  and  also  that  of  a 
subordinate  one,  the  one  was  condemned  to  a  fine  of  fifty  francs,  the  other 
to  two  months'  imprisonment.  Negligence  in  itself  cannot  be  punished  by 
human  laws,  but  when  it  causes  injury  to  others,  it  is  treated  as  a  crime. 
The  British  representative  at  the  Hague  has  not  been  imprisoned  for  two 
months ;  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  London  has  not  been  fined  two 
pounds.  Yet  the  Ashantee  War  has  been  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the 
first  to  execute  an  order  which  he  had  received,  and  by  the  culpability  of  the 
latter  in  submitting  to  the  disobedience  of  his  suboroinate. 

The  affair  of  the  Swiss  Railway  was  a  judicial  one ;  that  of  the  War  on 
the  Gold  Coast,  a  political  one. 

It  was  not  here,  as  on  previous  occasions,  a  purpose  of  the  Government. 
The  Government  had  not  had  any  wish  to  attack  the  Ashantees.  The  war 
has  come  out  of  a  variety  of  guilty  acts  of  subordinates  ond  their  insubor- 
dination. 
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The  Virginius. 


Ik  reference  to  the  above  yessel  it  is  enough  for  us  to  observe  that  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  controyersy  on  the  subject,  had  not  the  legal  for- 
malities, vrhich  must  take  place  before  any  act  of  hostility  can  be  rightfully 
committed,  fallen  into  disuse  and  oblivion. 

To  capture  a  ship  on  the  high  seas  is  an  act  of  "War.  "War  only  exists 
in  and  by  the  Declaration  of  it.  The  capture  of  the  Virginius  was  there- 
fore illegal,  because  the  Spanish  Government  was  not  at  War,  either  with 
the  United  States  or  with  those  in  arms  against  its  authority  in  Cuba. 

In  considering  what  the  Spaniards  had  a  right  to  do  in  the  case  before 
us,  we  must  shut  out  of  consideration  the  conduct  of  the  Cuban  rebels, 
or  that  of  their  American  sympathisers.  The  Spanish  Government  had  a 
legal  remedy  for  the  wrongs  it  had  incurred,  and  «not  having  adopted 
the  remedy,  it  cannot  now  justify  its  conduct  by  showing  how  it  has  been 
iDJured.  A  nation,  just  as  much  as  an  individual,  is  forbidden  to  take  the 
law  into  its  own  hands. 

It  baa  been  sought  to  elucidate  this  case  by  bringing  forward  various 
other  imaginary  cases  with  the  object  of  showing  that  a  country  which  has 
to  contend  with  an  insurrection  which  is  supported  by  filibustering  expedi- 
tions from  abroad,  must  be  able  to  act  for  its  own  protection  as  the 
Cuban  Government  did  in  this  case.  This  argument  will  be  either  ac- 
cepted or  rejected,  as  those  to  whom  it  is  presented  are  in  favour  of  some 
particular  insurrection  or  are  opposed  to  it.  ,  Neither  will  consider  the  case 
on  its  own  merits. 

The  question  is,  does  the  Law  of  Nations  allow  of  any  proceeding  in 
the  case  of  Civil  War  which  it  does  not  allow  as  between  two  independent 
States  ?   the  answer  undoubtedly  is  that  it  does  not.    When  an  insur- 
rection breaks  out  in  any  country,  and  when  that  insurrection  finds  its 
way  in  any  shape  to  the  sea,  the  interests  of  foreign  nations  must  be 
involved.    This  circumstance  forces  the  Government  engaged  in  putting 
down  the  insurrection  to  take  certain  steps  by  which  the  proceedings  neces- 
sary to  that  end  may  be  legalised.  For  example,  it  has  to  proclaim  a  block- 
ade, and  notify  it  to  Foreign  Powers,  if  its  object  is  to  prevent  the  rebels 
from  obtaining  supplies  Irom  abroad.     If,  besides  this,  as  so  constantly 
happens  in  these  days,  private  expeditions  are  got  up  in  foreign  countries, 
it  has  to  meet  that  by  resisting  the  landing  on  its  own  shores,  but  also  by 
representations  to  the  Government  of  the  country  where  the  expeditions 
are  organised.    That  Government  it  has  to  hold  to  account  for  allowing 
its  subjects  to  commit  acts  of  hostility  against  a  friendly  State  ;  and  by  the 
well-known  rule  of  public  law,  such  Government  itself  becomes  liable  for 
the  hostile  acts,  unless  it  takes  steps  to  prevent  them. 

In  the  case  of  the  Cuban  insurrection,  the  Spanish  Government  has  not 
taken  any  legal  step,  it  has  not  proclaimed  a  blockade,  and  thus  notified 
to  foreign  nations  that  a  state  of  war  exists  in  that  island.  As  regards 
the  Virginius^  we  do  not  know  whether  representations  were  made  at 
Washington  to  stop  her  from  sailing,  or  whether  the  United  States  Go- 
vernment were  afterwards  called  upon  to  capture  her  at  sea.  If  those 
steps  were  taken,  they  remained  without  eft'ect.  We  are  therefore  of 
opinion  that  in  that  case,  and  had  a  blockade  of  Cuba  been  proclaimed,  the 
Spaniards  would  have  had  a  right  to  capture  the  Virginius,  because  of  the 
notoriety  sh^  had  acquired.     The  Attorney- General  of  the  United  States 
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bas  now  declared  that  she  had  no  right  to  carry  the  American  flag,  having 
obtained  her  register  by  fraud.  This  decision  confirms  the  j)reviou8  noto- 
riety on  which,  we  believe,  the  Spaniards  would  have  been  justified  in 
acting,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  had  they  fulfilled  the  condi- 
tions required  by  the  Law  of  Nations,  to  legalise  any  act  of  war  on  the 
high  seas.  Not  having  done  so,  this  ex  post  facto  decision  does  not  justify 
them. 

Eut  even  in  that  case  the  capture  would  only  have  been  the  first  step. 
The  vessel  had  then  to  be  brought  before  an  Admiralty  Court  before  it 
CQuld  be  condemned. 

Such  a  case  as  this  is  one  of  the  few  doubtful  ones  that  may  arise  under 
the  Law  of  Nations ;  and  the  difficulty  even  here  is  only  caused  by  the 
country,  from  one  of  whose  ports  the  vessel  sailed,  not  having  done  its 
duty.  In  such  a  case,  should  the  Government  whose  flag  has  been  appa- 
rently interfered  with,  demand  an  account,  the  occasion  would  be  a  most 
legitimate  one  for  arbitration ;  arbitration  in  its  legal  and  rational  sense, 
and  as  it  has  been  practised  from  time  immemorial. 

The  execution  of  the  crew  and  passengers  of  the  Virginius,  in  so  far  as 
they  were  foreigners^  has  been  simply  murder,  as  they  were  not  taken  in 
arms  within  Spanish  jurisdiction,  and  were,  in  the  first  place,  illegally 
captured. 

It  is  astonishing  and  painful  to  see  the  immense  variety  of  conflicting 
opinions  and  suppositions  that  have  flooded  the  daily  press  in  reference  to 
this  matter,  all  of  "which  tend  more  or  less  to  create  the  idea  that  it  is  the 
Law  that  is  to  be  blamed  for  the  supposed  difliculty,  and  that  some  new 
Law  must  consequently  be  introduced.  When  matters  such  as  these  are 
debated  by  anonymous  writers,  in  no  way  responsible  for  anything  they 
say,  and  obliged  to  pronounce  some  opinion  on  the  subject,  however 
unfitted  by  their  want  of  knowledge  of  law  to  do  so,  it  is  but  the  necessary 
consequence  that  error  and  confusion  should  arise. 

In  tiiis  case,  then,  there  is  a  fresh  argument  for  the  necessity  of  a  Tri- 
bunal or  Judicial  Council  in  each  country,  without  whose  sanction  the 
executive  of  the  country  should  not  be  able  to  act.  Government  do  find 
it  necessary,  as  it  is,  to  ask  legal  advice ;  they  have  their  "  law  officers," 
whom  tiiey  consult  as  individuals  do  their  attornies.  But  this  only  makes 
the  matter  worse.  Because  those  persons  are  appointed  in  turn  by  each 
succeeding  Government,  and  are  not  judges  but  advocates,  looking  also  to 
the  Government  who  has  nominated  them  for  their  future  advancement. 
Too  often,  therefore,  the  Government  has  been  able  to  quote  the  opinion  of 
the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  in  favour  of  its  own  illegal  acts ;  and  it  is 
now  allowed  to  do  so  without  even  making  public  that  opinion,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Trent  aiFair. 

It  is  a  body  independent  of  the  Executive  that  is  needed,  not  to  give 
private  advice,  but  to  pronounce  a  public  decision  before  the  Executive 
can  act.  Such  a  body  is  already  in  existence  in  England,  and  has  only  to 
be  restored  to  action  according  to  law.  We  speak  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  when  we  say  that  its  decisions  would  be  public,  we  mean,  not  that 
they  would  be  published  in  newspapers,  but  that  they  would  be  of  legal 
record. 

We  have  said  that  the  Spanish  Government  was  in  the  wrong  because 
it  had  not  observed  the  forms  of  law  by  proclaiming  a  blockade,  and  that 
this  is  the  important  part.  The  Times  has  also  seen  this ;  for  after  saying 
that,  as  there  are  grounds  for  seizing  a  ship  conveying  contraband  of  war 
to  a  recognised  insurgent,  the  seizure  must  be  defensible  of  such  cargo  to 
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"  insurgents  not  so  far  organised  as  to  have  acquired  recognition ;"  it  con- 
tinues, ''the  sole  ground  of  distinction  must  be,  that  as  trade  in  the 
materials  of  war  is  perfectly  lawful  in  time  of  peace,  it  must  continue  to  he 
lawful  until  neutral  traders  are  informed  that  war  has  supplanted  jpeace,^* 
And  again :  "  the  difference  in  fact  turns  upon  the  notification  of  the  fact 
of  war P  It  then  puts  it  as  a  question  which  remains  still  to  be  deter- 
mined by  international  law,  whether  trade  in  material  of  war  should  be 
protected  or  not,  until  the  insurgents  have  been  given  belligerent  rights,  and 
this  question  it  determines  for  itself  in  the  negative. 

We  beg  the  particular  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  enunciation  of  the 
Times.  It  shows  that  it  has  writers  well  versed  in  the  law,  and  equally 
clever  in  taking  every  opportunity  of  spreading  false  notions  upon  the 
subject.  The  necessity  in  natural  justice  to  inform  peaceful  traders  when 
ft  state  of  war  has  supplanted  that  of  peace,  will  be  approved,  at  once  to 
every  fair  mind.  But  then  this  necessity  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cha- 
racter of  an  insurrection  except  in  respect  to  the  element  on  which  it  ia 
carried  on.  Ijet  it  be  ever  so  well  organised,  foreign  nations  are  not  neces- 
sarily concerned  in  it  when  it  is  confined  to  its  own  borders :  that  is  to  the 
land,  and  does  not  spread  to  the  sea.  However  feeble  it  may  be,  if  it  has 
reached  the  sea,  and  is  able  to  make  use  of  naval  means,  foreign  nations 
are  at  once  touched  by  its  consequences,  and  therefore  the  notification 
has  to  be  made  to  them  of  a  state  of  war.  This  is  in  efiect  done  by  proclaim- 
ing a  blockade. 

Sach  proclamation  does  tend  as  a  consequence  to  the  insurgents  obtain- 
ing belligerent  rights.  But  had  the  Times  wanted  to  enlighten,  and  not 
to  puzzle  and  mislead,  it  would  hove  said, ''  The  question  is  whether  trade 
in  material  of  war  which  is  lawful  in  time  of  peace,  should  be  protected 
until  it  is  notified  to  the  traders  that  peace  no  longer  exists."  Putting  the 
qnestion  in  that  form,  it  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  is 
already  so  answered  by  the  terms  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 

The  object  of  the  Times  is  to  prevent  the  necessity  for  the  public  noti- 
fication to  be  seen.    For  the  same  reason  it  brings  in  the  phrase  ''  giving 
belligerent  rights*'  of  which  such  a  bugbear  is  now  made.    It  is  spoken  of  as 
tantamount  to  giving  aid  tq  the  rebels  in  a  case  of  insurrection.    Whereas, 
it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.     It  only  legalises  the  means  necessary  for  a 
government  to  adopt  in  putting  down  an  insurrection  that  has  a  hold  upon 
the  sea.    Again  it  is  said  that  a  government  would  no  longer  be  able  to  put 
in  force  its  own  municipal  law  against  the  rebels,  but  must  treat  them  as 
prisoners  of  war.    This  is  certainly  not  the  case.     Foreign  nations  can 
have  no  grounds  whatever  for  interference  in  regard  to  any  internal  mea- 
sures taken  against*  an  insurrection,  much  less  could  they  object  to  the  law 
of  capital  punishment  for  high  treason  being  enforcea.     The  position  of 
foreigners  taken  in  arms  amongst  the  rebels  would  remain  just  as  it  was 
before;  that  is  one,  of  criminals  according  to  the  Law  of  Nations,  because 
shedding  blood  without  legal  warrant ;  of  murderers  by  the  municipal  law 
of  their  own  country,  because  engaged  in  killing  those  with  whom  their 
Sovereign  is  not  at  war ;  and  of  bandits  and  assassins  in  the  country  against 
whom  they  are  fighting. 

It  is  said  that  the  Cuban  rebellion  is  entirely  kept  up  by  the  arms, 
ammanition,  and  men  obtained  from  the  United  States,  and  this  is  borne 
out  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Niew  York  Times,  who  says :  "  The  capture 
of  the  steamer  Virginius  may  y^ell  put  an  end  to  the  Insurrection.'*  It 
thus  resembles,  in  a  great  degree,  the  Candian  Insurrection.  In  that  case 
theXorkish  Government  a(fted  strictly  according  to  law,  except  in  so  far 
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as  ifc  endured  the  unlawful  acts  of  its  supposed  friends,  the  European 
Governments,  and  also  those  of  Greece,  until  at  length  it  called  the  latter 
to  account,  and  so  ended  the  affair.  It  proclaimed  and  enforced  a  blockade 
and  proclaimed  its  intention  of  hanging  by  the  neck  as  malefactors  all 
foreigners  caught  in  arms  upon  its  own  soil. 

The  execution  of  the  foreigners  at  Santiago  was  as  impolitic  as  it  was 
unjust.  !Not  being  the  enforcement  of  legal  rights,  it  was  inviting  foreign 
governments  to  interfere,  and  making  it  indeed  impossible  for  them  not  to 
do  something.  But  then  what  has  to  be  done  is  not  to  imitate  in  Cuba 
the  proceedings  which  we  have  adopted  as  our  rule  in  China,  Japan, 
and  even  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  (as  in  the  bombardment  of  Jeddah), 
namely,  to  "  send  a  combined  British  and  American  fleet  to  Santiago  to 
bring  them  to  their  senses"  \*  but  to  call  on  the  Madrid  Government  to 
make  reparation. 

It  may  appear  inconsistent  with  the  view  we  take  of  the  character  of 
the  European  Governments  that  they  should  have  all  concunred  in  con- 
demning the  capture  of  the  VirginiuB  as  illegal,  and  in  advising  the  Madrid 
Government  to  deliver  her  up.  Tb^re  is,  however,  a  very  obvious  reason 
for  this,  which  accords  perfectly  with  the  theory  of  those  Governments 
having  a  master.  Spain  and  the  United  States  are  the  only  Powers  free 
from  the  trammels  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  Cuban  merchants  were  prepared  to  fit  out  privateers,  and  that  the 
American  Navy  is  in  the  lowest  state  of  degradation.  War  between  them 
would  therefore  have  shown  in  what  consists  Naval  Power,  and  might  have 
enabled  Prance  to  make  the  discovery  of  what  an  idiot  she  has  been  in  not 
using  her  powerful  maritime  force  against  an  exclusively  military  enemy. 


Progress  of  the  Swiss  Persecution. 

We  had  intended  to  continue  at  some  length  the  narrative  of  the  persecu- 
tions in  Switzerland,  so  as  to  give  people  in  England  some  idea  of  what 
may  be  done,  because  it  is  done,  under  the  name  of  law  and  the  appearance 
of  liberty.  But  we  find  it  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  small  space  to 
the  subject  in  the  present  number ;  and  having  found  an  article  on  the 
subject  in  a  Swiss  protestant  paper,  we  are  so  desirous  to  give  extracts 
from  it  that  our  own  remarks  must  be  very  brief. 

The  principal  event  that  has  occurred  since  our  last  publication  has  been 
the  positive  destitution  of  all  the  parish  priests  in  the  Bernese  Jura,  and 
also  of  those  in  the  Canton  of  Geneva,  and  their  places  being  filled  up  by 
others  appointed  hy  the  civil  authorities.  In  the  Canton  of  Geneva  tnere 
has  been  an  election,  that  is  to  say  the  semblance  of  one,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  insignificant  numbers  who  voted,  as  compared  to  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation, the  numbers  being  given  by  the  report  of  the  authorities  tliem- 
selves,  who  can  say  anything  they  please.  In  the  Jura,  even  this  could  not 
be  ventured  on.  There  has  been  nothing  there  in  the  shape  of  an  election ; 
although  there  actually  existed  a  former  law  made  by  the  Canton  of  Berne 
by  which  that  i'aculty  was  conceded  to  the  Catholics,  who  had  refused  to 
avail  themselves  of  it,  as  it  had  been  devised  by  the  Bernese  Government 
as  a  means  of  separating  them  from  their  Bishop,  in  whom  the  nominations 

•  This  proposal  appeared  In  the  Momxnrj  Post  of  December  6.    The  Daily  Neirs  ha« 
had  excellent  articles  on  this  subject 
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bad  alwajB   rested,  and  which  had  been  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of 
reunion. 

We  would  here  observe,  on  the  subject  of  election,  that  what  is  illegal 
and  unjust  is  the  civil  power  pretending  to  establish  that  system  by  its 
own  authority.  In  some  parishes  of  the  ancient  Swiss  Cantons,  it  does 
exist,  and  has  existed  cib  antiqtio,  A  Catholic  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a 
perfectly  canonical  mode  of  election  in  itself.  But  then  it  of  course 
earries  with  it  the  condition  that  the  person  elected  should  be  canonically 
eligible,  just  as  when  the  nomination  is  made  by  a  lay  patron,  or  by  the 
government.  The  appointment  cannot  be  given  to  a  person  under  anj 
eedesiastical  disability,  and  he  must  be  licensed  by  the  Bishop.  In  this 
the  Catholic  Church  demands  nothing  more  than  the  Established  Church 
in  this  country.  It  has  been  most  justly  remarked  to  us  by  a  member  of 
one  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committees,  that  this  harmony  of  popular 
election  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  now  so  grossly  violated  in  Switzer- 
land, is  not  peculiar  to  rfelifrious  appointments.  It  is  the  same  with  legal 
ones.  The  Corporation  of  London  appoint  their  own  judges.  The  second 
judge,  called  the  common  sergeant,  has  or  had  to  go  through  a  canvass  like 
that  of  a  parliamentary  candidate.  But  nobody  ever  dreamed  of  electing 
a  man  who  had  not  been  called  to  the  bar,  or  who  had  been  disbarred. 

It  is  evident  that  even  in  the  case  of  dissenting  bodies,  no  one  could 
be  elected  to  preach  in  a  chapel  who  did  not  belong  to  the  body  of  which 
the  congr^ation  formed  a  part.  Still  less  could. a  congregation  elect  a 
man  who  had  been  put  out  of  the  sect  to  which  they  belonged.  If  they  did 
so,  that  is  to  say,  they  would  thereby  separate  themselves  from  the  sect  in 
question.  Yet  this  is  what  has  been  done  in  Switzerland,  not  by  popular 
ejection,  but  by  prefects  and  their  gendarmes.  Every  priest  whom  they 
appoint  becomes  canonically  ineligible,  by  accepting  the  appointment 
without  the  Bishop's  license,  even  if  he  were  not  so  before.  Consequently 
the  only  ones  they  have  been  able  to  find  are  individuals  who  were  without 
employment  on  account  of  previous  bad  conduct,  having  been  either  openly 
condemned  by  their  diocesan,  or  quietly  dismissed.  That  is  to  say  this 
new  sect  is  founded  by  the  refuse  of  the  Ifrench  dioceses  ! 

To  make  way  for  these  individuals,  the  legitimate  Cure  in  each  parish 
asd  his  flock — ^that  is,  to  say  the  whole  body  of  parishioners-^have  been 
tuned  out  of  their  church,  and  forced  to  find  a  place  wherein  to  worship 
Oon  in  bams  or  private  houses.     The  authorities  pretend  to  allow  them 
tiie  exercise  of  their  religion  under  those  circumstances.      But  so  far  from 
letving  them  tranquil  even  then,  the  papers  are  filled  with  instances  of 
Cures  imprisoned  or  fined  under  some  pretence :  as  for  having  in  sacer- 
dotal habits  baptised  an  infant  or  for  exciting  sedition  against  the  civil  autho- 
rities.    Nor  are  such  measures  confined  to  the  priests.      In  the  parish  of 
IDelemont,  the  Conseil  de  Fahrique  (resembling  our  vestry),  have  but 
just  come  out  of  prison,  having  been  kept  there  for  three  weeks  without 
trial  on  a  charge  of  robbery  !     The  pretence  for  which  was  that  some  of 
the  sacred  utensils    had   been  withdrawn  from  the  church  when  the 
parishioners  were  excluded  from  it ;  which  had  in  effect  been  done,  because 
they  were  not  the  property  of  the  parish,  but  had  been  lent  to  the  Cure  by 
some  private  individuals. 

Persons  have  also  been  fined  and  imprisoned  for  not  having  saluted  the 
achiimatic  Cur&. 

All  this  passes  in  a  repubh'c,  where  every  one  votes  about  everything, 
which  may  show  us  that  it  is  not  "  universal  suflTrage,"  or  any  other  form  of 
gorenunent,  that  ensures  either  freedom  or  well-being,  but  the  sense  of 
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Law  in  the  breast  of  each  man,  which  can  only  exist  where  it  has  a  sanc- 
tion, not  drawn  from  the  caprices  of  men,  but  derived  from  the  will  of  the 
Creator,  written  by  Him  in  the  heart  of  man  before  it  was  written  on  tables 
of  stone,  or  consigned  in  any  human  constitution,  which  can  only  have 
value  in  so  far  as  it  conforms  to  the  principle  of  natural  justice. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  review  of  the  past  year  in  the 
Gajeettb  ds  LAUSAimE,  December  31, 1873, 

"  In  ecclesiastical  mattera  we  have  had  the  expulsion  of  Monseigneur 
Mebmillod,  and  the  sending  aWay  of  the  Nuncio.  The  last  is  insignificant 
in  comparison  to  the  first.  The  Federal  Council  had  a  right  to  suppress  the 
Nunciature,  and  the  provocation  to  do  so  cannot  be  denied.  As  to  the 
conditional  banishment  of  Monseigneur  H^SOK,  it  is  quite  another  thing  ; 
all  the  applause  of  the  19th  century  cannot  persuade  us,  any  more  than  the 
examples  of  thd  16th,  that  the  expulsion  of  a  Swiss  citizen  by  the  ad- 
ministration, because  of  an  act,  which  the  Government  chooses  to  forbid, 
but  which  is  not  a  crime  by  the  law,  does  not  constitute  a  precedent  which 
may  have  incalculably  dangerous  results.  For  by  being  suffered  once, 
it  becomes  much  more  easy  to  repeat  it  a  second  time,  which  will  un- 
doubtedly happen,  judging  by  the  spirit  that  prevails.  It  would  not  be  a 
very  grave  attack  upon  religious  liberty  to  give  to  parishioners  the  election 
of  their  Cure  even  if  the  proceeding  is  not  quite  canonicaL  In  fact,  if 
the  majority  do  not  obey  Borne,  so  much  the  better,  while,  with  a  submis- 
sive population,  £ome  would  easily  find  some  way  of  carrying  its  will  into 
effect.  But  thai  uihich  is  much  mare  serious  is  the  incompatibility  of  the 
oath  required  from  the  priests,  with  their  obligations  to  the  Church.  This 
renders  the  right  of  nominataon  a  pure  illusion  for  the  Roman  Catholics, 
whose  Church  was  formerly  the  official  one.  At  present  the  official  Church 
is  another  one,  separate  from  Borne.  The  result  may  be  excellent,  but  the 
process  by  which  it  is  to  be  obtained  is  certainly  less  liberal  than  despotic. 

"  At  Berne  and  in  the  other  Cantons  forming  the  bishopric  of  Bale,  it  is 
still  worse.  Monseigneur  G-aspard  notoriously  usurped  functions,  in  con- 
nivance with  Borne,  to  which  he  had  no  right.  Monseigneur  Lachat 
had  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  When  he  refused  the  sacraments  to  a 
paleo-Catholic  Cure,  he  only  fulfilled  a  duty  obligatory  on  him  while  he 
remained  in  communion  with  Bome.  To  discharge  nim  for  that  act,  to  dis- 
miss Cur^  who  persevered  in  their  obedience,  was  to  separate  from  Bome 
the  Catholic  districts  of  the  new  Canton,  it  was  to  impose  the  Beformation 
by  the  civil  power ;  or  it  was  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  to  become 
the  judge  between  two  Catholicisms,  of  which  one  onhf^  that  of  the  VatieaUf 
was  represented  in  the  country  ....  It  was  not  to  conform  to  the  existing 
law,  and  the  judgment  of  the  tribunal  of  Berne,  ordering  the  dismissal 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Jura,  will  remain  a  monument  of  justice  made  subser- 
vient to  a  purpose,  which  can  be  hardly  surpassed.  Under  such  circum- 
stances to  forbid  to  the  people  the  use  of  their  churches,  to  refuse  to  the 
Catholic  communes  the  use  of  their  own  schoohhouses  for  the  exercise  of  their 
ancient  worship^  is  not  as  yet  a  very  severe  religious  persecution,  but  it  i» 
the  beginning  of  religious  persecution." 

Alleged  Purchase  of  a  Newspapek. — The  purchase  of  the  New  Free  Press,  of 
Vienna,  for  the  moderate  sum  of  four  millions  and  a  half  (francs),  by  the  Berlin 
hanker  Bleichscedeb),  is  making  a  great  sensatiou  in  Austria.  This  sale  coinciding 
with  the  presence  of  M.  de  Bismabck,  it  is  insinuated  that  the  Prince-ChanceUor  is  the 
real  purchaser  of  the  Jewish  journal,  which  for  several  years  has  served  his  political 
purposes.  IhL  de  Bismarck  attaches  to  the  press  an  enormous  importance;  you 
know  that  the  funds  which  he  dispenses  to  maintam  his  journals  amount  to  fabulooa 
^Mm&r- Gazette  de  Lausanne. 
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England  can  resist  Kussia  in  Central 

Asia  only  by  Cruisers. 

Aboxtt  nine  months  aff)  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  of 
Yorkahire  and  Lancashire^  assembled  in  Conference  at  Bingley  and 
Manchester  respectively,  addressed  the  following 

PETITION  TO  PARLIAMENT, 
Showbth, 
That  England  baa  never  been  able  to  defend  herself  against  her  enemies^  except  by 
having  the  means  of  attacking  them  at  aea. 

That  in  her  contests  with  Maritime  States  she  maintained  her  superiority  by  attack- 
ing their  commerce,  seizing  their  goods  wherever  she  found  them  at  sea,  whether  in 
•  their  own  shifM,  or  in  those  of  neutrals. 

TbEi  the  object  of  tbe  Preach,  Spaniards,  and  other  Maritime  Nations  in  maintain- 
ing their  ships  of  war,  was  the  protection  of  their  merchant  vessels,  and  that,  when 
their  ships  ot  war  had  been  captured  or  destroyed  by  those  of  Eugland,  their  com- 
iieroe  was  at  her  mercy,  since,  in  neutral  vessels,  that  commerce  was  entirely 
unprotected. 

That  in  ISOl,  Hussia  having  gpne  to  war  with  England,  was  brought  in  a  few 
months  to  sue  for  peace  hj  the  simple  operation  of  our  cruisers  seizing  Kussian 
property  wherever  tney  found  it  on  the  high  seas. 

That,  on  Uie  contrary,  in  1854,  the  so-called  Declaration  of  War  against  Russia 
having  been  accompanied  by  an  anonymous  paper  in  the  London  Gazette,  erroneously 
sapposed  to  be  an  Order  in  Council,  which  announced  that  enemies'  ^oods  would  not 
be  seized  in  neutral  vessels,  the  Russian  trade,  not  only  with  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
but  with  England  herself,  was  carried  on  without  interruption ;  and  the  fleets  of 
Russia,  not  being  wanted  for  the  defence  of  her  commerce,  remained  at  her  dbposaL 
uninjured  by  those  of  England. 

That  at  the  Peace  of  1856  the  pretended  Order  in  Council  was  followed  up  by  an 
unauthorised  declaration  known  as  the  Dedaration  of  Paris,  by  which  it  was  oeclared 
that  Privateering  was  abolished,  and  that  the  neutral  flag  covers  enemies'  goods. 

That  bjthe  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856,  Russia  obtained,  under  pretence  of  being 
coeioed  into  it,  the  "'^Neutralisation  of  the  Black  Sea." 

That  under  this  article  the  ships  of  war,  both  of  Russia  and  Turkey,  were  forbidden 
to  navigate  the  Black  Sea ;  that,  Turkey  being  thus  held  down,  Russia  armed  her 
BDerchantmen,  seized  all  ships  trading  to  Circassia  (sending  their  crews  to  Siberia), 
and  thus,  by  creating  a  famine,  compelled  the  Circassians  to  quit  their  country ;  thus 
bmaking  down  a  barrier  alike  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  between  Russia  and 
t^  British  possessions  in  the^East  Indies. 

That  when  this  was  accomplished  and  Russia's  interest  in  the  "Neutralisation 
of  the  Bbck  Sea"  had  ceased,  she  refused  to  be  sny  longer  bound  by  the  Treaty  of 
Piris,  and  persuaded  the  parties  to  it  to  sign  a  new  Ireaty,  which  she  may  be  expected 
to  violate  openly  or  secretiv,  as  before,  whenever  it  may-suit  her  to  do  so. 

That  in  tne  recent  War  between  Prussia  and  France,  the  rules  of  the  Declaration 
of  Paris  were  observed  by  Prance,  and  that  the  consequence  was  tliat  her  navy  was 
utterly  useless  in  the  war. 

That  under  the  same  conditions  England  would  be  far  more  helpless  than  France,. 
because  England  is  not  a  military  Power,  and  must  utterly  collapse  shoiild  she  cease 
to  be  a  naval  Power. 

That,  in  the  Treaty  signed  at  Washington,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1871,  three  Rules,, 
■lltted  to  be  new,  are  laid  down  respecting  the  duties  of  Neutrals. 

That  these  Rules  are  so  vague  that  they  must  require  a  fresh  interpretation  in 
^eiT  case,  which  will  give  rise  to  Congresses,  like  that  recently  held  at  Geneva,  where 
Ike  ute  of  this  country  will  be  decided  by  Foreign  Diplomatists,  and  not  according 
to  tbe  Law  of  Nations. 

That  your  Petitioners  have  heard,  and  fear  it  may  be  true,  that  Austria  and  Prussia, 
vho  are  not  Maritime  Powers,  are  disposed  to  give  their  adhesion  to  the  so-called 
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New  Knles,  on  conditiou  that  all  property  at  sea  shall  be  exempt  from  capture,  eyea 
if  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel. 

That  this  measure  would  give  the  final  blow  to  the  power  of  England,  who  would 
thenceforth  be  unable  to  defend  her  own  shores  from  an  invader,  and  must,  at  any  rate, 
submit  to  the  loss  of  India  and  the  dismemberment  of  her  Empire. 

That  your  Petitioners  attribute  to  the  chronio  fear  excited  by  their  consciousness 
of  the  character  and  consequences  of  the  Declaration  of  Fans,  the  circumstance 
that  the  British  Government  is  anxious  to  arrive  at  an  identity  of  view  with  Russia  as 
regards  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country  in  general,  and  particubrly  as  regards 
Central  Asia. 

That  Russia's  military  strength  is  not  such  as  to  justify  alarm  on  our  part,  that 
her  naval  forces  are  contemptible  as  compared  with  ours,  that  her  finances  suffer 
under  a  permanent  deficit,  while  ours  exhibit  an  annual  surplus,  that  when  we 
borrow,  we  do  it  at  home,  while  Russia's  loans  are  negotiated  only  in  foreign 
markets. 

That  England's  danger  from  Russia  exists,  therefore,  only  because  she  seeks  Russia's 
friendship,  and  follows  her  counsels. 

That  the  safety  of  this  country  can  be  secured  only  by  reversing  the  policy  of  recent 
years,  bv  renouncing  all  intercourse  with  a  State  which  acknowledges  itself  bound 
by  no  Treaty  however  solemnly  sworn  to,  and  by  accepting  as  Allies  only  those 
States  which  are  not  engaged  in  schemes  for  the  subversion  of  the  peace  of  the 
world,  and  for  the  subjugation  of  the  human  race. 

That  the  Declaration  of  Paris  is  the  unauthorised  declaration  of  Lord  Clabbndok 
and  Lord  Cowley  ;  that  as  it  was  unauthorised  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  so  it  has 
never  been  ratified  by  Her.  That  it  has  never  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  and  is 
contrary  to  the  immutable  Law  of  Nations,  which  forbids  a  nation  to  be  a  party  to 
its  own  destruction. 

Your  Petitioners  therefore  pray  that  your  Honourable  House  will  address  Her 
Majesty  the  Qtjeen,  praying  Her  to  cease  all  intercourse  with  Russia,  and  to  declare 
1)y  an  Order  in  Council  that  she  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  bound  by  the  Declaration 
of  Paris. 

And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray. 


Pakliamextaky  Goveknment  in  Austria  under  the  Auebsberg  Ministry. — 
It  was  the  eve  of  the  Easter  holidays  (1872).  The  honourable  Members  could  no 
longer  be  detained  at  Vienna ;  every  train  carried  some  of  them  away ;  nevertheless 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  come  to  an  important  vote  before  the  adjournment. 
The  vote  in  question  was  for  an  increase  of  the  effective  force  of  the  cavalry,  to 
which  the  Government  attached  the  greatest  importance.  The  President  of  the 
Reickarathy  having  learned  that  the  Deputies  from  tne  more  distant  provinces  intended 
to  set  out  in  a  body  the  next  day,  caused  the  Membe/s  to  be  summoned  at  their 
houses  for  a  night  sitting ;  he  gave  notice  to  the  Ministers,  and  was  quite  proud  of 
Ills  stratagem;  the  more  so  as  in  conse(]|uence  of  the  numerous  desertions  there 
remained,  of  the  Chamber  only  the  regulation  number.  But  towards  evening  about 
twenty  of  the  Deputies  rushed  to  the  President's  house  protesting  that  a  night 
sitting  was  impossiole,  since  they  had  a  prior  enga^ment  at  the  Opera,  for  places  at 
which  they  haa  paid  in  cash,  and  that  they  had  no  idea  of  giving  up  their  amusement. 
The  President,  while  recognising  the  justice  of  their  plea,  was  in  despair.  What 
was  to  be  done  P  At  last,  after  a  thousand  propositions,  they  came  to  an  agreement, 
that  the  night  sitting  should  not  take  i}lace ;  that  the  dilettanU  Deputies  should  go 
to  the  theatre ;  but  they  had  to  promise  upon  their  honour  to  postpone  their  de- 
parture till  tiie  evening  of  the  next  day,  ana  to  assist  at  the  morning  sitting.  The 
supply  was  voted  (Offenbach's  music  having  put  the  Deputies  in  good  humour),  the 
squacfrons  were  doubled,  and  the  temporary  chief  of  tne  Ministry  of  War  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State. 
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The  following  French  pamphlets,  as  well  as  their  Englial 
translations,  may  be  had  at  the  Office  of  the  Diplomats 
Review  : — 

1.  WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  STATESMAN.    Translate* 

in  the  Diplomatic  Review  for  Julv,  1873. 

2.  NAVAL   POWER   SUPPRESSED   BY  THE  MARI 

TIME  STATES.     Translated  in  the  present  number. 

IN  THE  PRESS. 

3-  FOUR  WARS  LAWLESSLY  WAGED  BY  ENGLANI 
AGAINST  FRANCE. 

The  Series,  when  complete,  will  contain  a  review  of  a£ 
the  Wars  between  England  and  France,  from  that  of  th< 
Spanish  Succession  down  to  the  present  time,  showing  then 
to  have  arisen  out  of  the  Suppi  ession  of  the  functions  a 
the  Privy  Council. 

These  facts  are  presented  to  France  in  order  to  induce 
hei*  to  regulate  by  organic  statute  the  mode  of  executing 
the  prerogative  of  Peace  and  War. 
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The  Occasion  of  a  New  Ministry. 

A  KEW  Ministry  has  met  a  new  Parliament,  and  various  circum- 
stances combine  together  to  give  to  '^the  Minister/'  in  this  case, 
great  power.  The  question  to  be  decided  is,  whether  England  is  to 
regain  her  power  or  to  lose  it  for  ever.  The  present  Premier  once 
said  to  Lora  Palhebstok  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  hoped 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  would  occupy  themselves  in  considering  how 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  might  be  rescinded.  He  once  excused  the 
conduct  of  Lord  Clarendon,  when  Foreign  Minister  under  Lord 
RuBSELLy  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  the  minister  of  a  country  ^^  not 
*^  prepared  to  go  to  war,  of  a  country  not  prepared  to  enforce  its 
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"  decrees."  And  he  removed  all  possible  ambiguity  as  to  his, meaning, 
by  adding,  "  Lord  Clarendon,  the  Minister  of  a  triumphant  coun- 
"  try,  at  the  Congress  of  Paris,  forfeited  all  the  Maritime  Bights  of 
«  Enalandr 

When  those  words  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  appeared,  he  was  addressed 
by  a  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  with  the  question,  ^^  If  there  were 
^^  any,  and  wha^  means  of  resuming  those  Rights?"  To  which  he 
replied  that  he  had  the  matter  under  ^^  consideration." 

Since  Mr.  Disraeli  was  last  in  power,  the  position  of  the  world 
has  greatly  changed.  There  has  arisen  on  the  Continent  a  great 
militaiT  Power,  which  stands  without  a  competitor ;  because  it  is  in- 
dissolubly  connected  with  the  great  diplomatic  Power,  the  same  on 
whose  shrine,  as  Lord  Derby  said,  the  Maritime  Rights  of.  England 
were  offered  up.  Therefore  England  can  be  nothing  else  but  the  instra- 
ment  or  the  victim  of  the  Powers  in  question,  so  long  as  she  remains 
a  country  who  is  not  able  to  go  to  war.  The  singularity  of  her  case 
is  this  ;  that  she  has  not  been  reduced  to  that  position  by  conquest, 
but  by  the  act  of  her  own  representatives,  and  that  she  has  been  made 
to  suffer  the  consequences  of  that  act  by  reason  of  its  informality. 
The  signatures  of  Lord  Clarendon  and  of  Lord  Cowley  were 
mven  at  Paris  in  secret.  When  the  acts  became  known,  there  were 
tnose  who  objected  and  complained,  but  they  did  no  more ;  they  did 
not  call  for  the  impeachment  of  the  guilty  men,  and  the  formal  repu- 
diation of  their  act ;  they  did  not  appeal  to  the  country  to  support 
them ;  they  did  not  work  night  and  day  until  they  had  saved  tneir 
country.  Saved:  for  a  country  who  cannot  go  to  war  is  not 
merely  a  country  who  cannot  enforce  her  decrees,  but  one  who 
cannot  resist  the  decrees  of  others ;  therefore  one  whose  independence 
is  gone. 

'^^  The  poor  man  saved  the  city,  although  many  were  the  princes 
thereof,"  said  the  wise  man.  "W  e  write  these  words,  not  that  we  have 
any  hope  in  the  political  leaders  who,  for  the  moment,  rule  England,  but 
because  we  are  convinced  that  unless  the  "  poor  men,"  by  a  great,  a 
superhuman  effort,  can  induce  some  of  these  "  princes"  to  join  with 
them  in  being  determined  to  save  England,  the  occasion  for  doing  so 
will  go  by  and  be  lost  for  ever. 

The  Declaration  of  Paris  still  remains  the  act  of  individuals,  un- 
adopted by  the  country.  It  is  still  considered  so  little  binding,  that 
those  Ministers  who  wished  to  make  it  so  have  found  it  necessary  to 
declare  from  time  to  time  that  they  intended  to  abide  by  it,  or  to  call 
upon  the  other  signataries  to  it  to  observe  it  (as  Lord  Gbanville  to 
France  in  1870).  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  repeatedly  violated^ 
in  some  of  its  provisions,  by  both  England  and  France.  It  was  by- 
France  we  were  induced  to  join  it.  France  has  since  found  that 
even  she,  military  Power  as  she  is,  could  not  safely  go  to  war  when 
bound  by  it.  France,  struck  to  the  ground  by  a  rivsu  on  land,  must 
look  to  restoring  her  power  at  sea.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
she  would  join  with  England,  if  England  would  join  with  her,  in 
repudiating  the  "  new  pnnciples,"  a  legacy  from  the  £mpire  whose 
rule  has  cost  her  two  provinces,  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
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sterling  which  she  has  had  to  give  to  her  enem j^  besides  her  o^n  losses 
in  men  and  money. 

The  moment  is,  therefore,  come  for  both  England  and  France  to 
choose,  and  the  choice  will  certainly  be  irrevocable.  They  have 
either  to  assert  their  independence  by  reassuming  their  rights,  and 
with  their  rights  their  power,  as  maritime  States :  or  they  will  become 
dependent  on  the  military  States :  conscious  of  their  own  weakness, 
they  will  necessarily  seek  the  alliance  of  one  of  those  States  against 
the  other,  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  truth  ;  which  is,  that  Russia  and 
Prussia  are  as  much  one  as  the  brain  and  the  arm  make  but  one  man. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committees,  we  rejoice  to  see,  are  already  in 
the  field.  Let  them  devote  eveiy  spare  moment  to  this  subject,  let 
theia  speak  of  it  to  every  man  thev  meet,  and  use  every  argument  that 
their  intelligence  can  devise.  Above  all  let  them  get  out  of  gene^ 
ralities  on  the  subject,  and  the  repetition  of  accustomed  phrases,  and 
leam  to  meet  eveiy  objector  on  his  own  ground  and  beat  him  with  his 
own  weapons.  We  recommend  to  them  as  a  text  the  words  of  the 
present  Prime  Minister,  "  England  is  a  country  not  frepabed 

**  TO  GO  TO  WAR." 

A  report  has  been  sent  to  us  of  the  meeting  between  thirty  dele- 

Stes  of  Committees]  and  Sir  Matthew  Wilson  at  Keighley.  The 
ember  of  Parliament,  speaking  of  the  Eight  of  Search,  said,  *^  / 
*^  really  know  nothing  about  it,  I  have  heard  more  to-day  about  it  than 
"  1  ever  did  beforer  Still  his  mind  was  not  a  blank  sheet  of  paper; 
it  was  inclined  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  Right  of  Search  had  to 
be  resumed.  His  real  thoughts  upon  England  are  contained  in  the 
following  words,  which  are  invaluable,  as  tne  simple  expression  of  the 
ideas  wmch  would  make  it  easy  for  any  Minister  to  give  away  the 
rights  of  a  county  in  which  they  prevailed.  "  As  to  the  consequences 
"  of  this  Declaration  of  Paris,  my  opinion  is  that  England  was  never 
^  so  populous,  rich,  and  well  off  as  at  present.  There  is  no  nation  in 
"  the  world  that  can  raise  money  as  we  can.  We  can  raise  any  amount 
"  of  money  at  three  and  a  half  per  cent.  Dorit  let  any  man  in  this  room 
^  go  home  and  think  that  he  lives  -in  a  country  which  Jias  lost  its  own 
"  in  Europe,'^  A  nation  powerful  because  it  can  raise  money  at  three 
and  a  half  per  cent. !  A  nation  safe  because  it  is  rich,  and  not  because 
It  is  poweriul !  A  nation,  rich  and  powerless^  and  yet  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  say,  with  Sir  Matthew  Wilson,  "I  am  for  peace!" 
And  this  is  said  s^ter  the  capitulation  of  Paris ! 

The  Committees  will  be  met  by  two  classes  of  objectors ;  those,  like 
the  Yorkshire  member,  who  think  all  is  well  while  they  can  get 
money  at  three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  those  who  do  not  think  all  is 
well.  The  latter  may  be  as  difficult  to  move  as  the  former.  Their 
favourite  argument  is,  "  When  we  go  to  war,  we  "will  tear  up  the  Decla- 
**  radon  of  Paris."  To  them  has  to  be  said :  "  When  will  you  go  to 
^'wart  For  what  will  you  go  to  war?  Your  material  power 
"  is  yet  intact ;  it  is  the  mind  that  is  feeble.  Because  it  is  so, 
"everytWng  worth  having  will  be  given  away  because  the  idea 
"  of  war  cannot  be  faced.  Unless  you  recover  the  manliness  to 
^  say  we  assert  our  rights  and  are  prepared  to  go  to  war  to  defend 
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*^  them,  you  certainly  never  will  go"  to  war  at  all^  unless  indeed 
"  it  be  in  alliance  with  the  very  Power  to  whom  you  have  sacrificed 
'*'  your  Maritime  Bights ;  and  therefore  such  wars  will  be  to  serve  her 
•^*  purposes  and  confirm  your  own  subjection." 

Not  an  argument,  but  an  excuse  for  upholding  the  Declaration  of 
Paris,  has  been  also  found  in  the  idea  that  Enmand,  because  she  has 
more  ships  afloat  than  other  nations,  would  sufner  more.  Such  words 
as  these  haVe  not  to  be  answered,  but  to  be  exposed.  Let  the 
utterers  of  them  be  invited  to  show  how  a  country  that  has  a  great  many 
inhabitants,  and  consequently  a  great  many  soldiers,  has  more  to  fear 
from  war  than'  a  country  with  a  small  number,  because  it  has  more 
men  to  be  killed.  One  of  the  Keighley  deputation  remarked^  that 
England  could  send  out  more  privateers  than  Germany  could  ships. 
They  are  therefore  Quite  able  to  deal  with  this  objection. 

The  only  real  difficulty  in  the  question  of  the  Right  of  Search  is 
the  argument  that  Neutrals  would  resist  it.  To  which  the  answer  is 
that  Elngland  once  met  a  league  of  all  the  Neutrals  to  prevent  her 
*from  exercising  it,  and  beat  them  by  its  exercise ;  that  then  the  second 
maritime  State  of  the  world  was  at  war  with  her,  and  was,  by  circum- 
stances, her  rival.  While  now  all  that  is  changed,  and  England  can 
/•have  France  for  her  ally,  if  she  chooses. 

It  depends,  in  all  human  probability,  on  the  working  men,  whether 
'England  will  have  a  voice  at  all  in  the  matter.  She  had  none,  when  the 
noose  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  was  tied  round  her  neck.  Unless  a  new 
spirit  of  foresight  and  patriotism  arise  amongst  us,  England  will  be 
again  disposed  of  in  secret.  On  the  former  occasion  something  bad 
to  be  done.  Now  it  suffices  merely  to  leave  undone  what  ought  to  be 
-'done. 

Calvo's  ^^International  Law."* 

{Concluding  Notice.) 

JJi.  YEAR  having  passed  since,  by  force  of  circumstances,  the  writer 
was  compelled  to  lay  down  the  pen,  in  the  middle  of  a  Review  of  the 
second  and  last  volume  of  M.^Calvo's  great  work,  he  takes  leave  to 

-  refer  his  readers  to  the  July  number  of  this  publication  in  1872  for  a 
Tery  ample  notice  of  M.  Oalvo's' first  volume,  and  to  the  April 
number  in  1873  for  the  fragment  which  he  now  proposes  to  com- 
j)lete.  What  remains  to  be  said  is  indeed  not  much,  but  is  of  the 
very  greatest  moment.  It  relates  entirely  to  the  subject  of  Maritime 
Xaw. 

Quotations  already  given,  have  shown  that  on  this  subject  M. 
Calvo  holds  the  views  common  to  the  mass  of  Continental  writers, 
to  the  effect  that  the  "  Declaration  of  Paris  "  was  a  boon  to  humanity 
.not  only  in  itself,  but  more  especially  when  regarded  as  tending  to 

•"bring  about  the  entire  exemption  of  private  property  (not  contraband 

-of  war)  from  capture  at  sea.     We  have  further  to  remind  our  readers 

•  "  Intemational  Lkw.    Preceded  bj  a  Historical  Expoiitton  of  the  Law  of  Natiosa.    B  v 
<  Chulea  Calve,  Pane" 


German  Developments  of  Usages  6f  War  on  Land.  8r 

thatM.  Calvo  (like  all  who  have  taken  up  this  view)  rests  his  case- 
upon  the  jastice  of  assimilating  the  usages  of  maritime  war  to  the 
usages  of  territorial  war.     And  it  will  be  seen  on  reference  that 
we  concluded  our  last  essay  by  giving  a  long  and  most  admirable 
extract   from   M.   Calvo's   second  volume,   p.   194,  in   denuncia- 
tion of  the   exactions   of  the   German   armies   during   the   recent 
war  with   France.      M.   Calvo   never    wilfully  mistakes  a  fact 
His  candour  is  not  at  fault  even  when  it  tells  against  a  favourite- 
theoiy.     But  we  think,  in  this  case,  he  has  not  gone  through  th^ 
process  of  considering  the  bearing  of  fresh  expenence  upon  a  pre- 
conceived idea.    It  must  not  be  imagined  that  we  rest  our  case  in  the 
smallest  degree  upon  (German  developments  of  the  usages  of  temtorial 
war ;  but  we  are  astonished  that  the  indignation  of  M.  Calvo  at  the 
exactions  practised  upon  the  French  population,  has  not  led  him  to  at . 
least  suspect  the  soundness  of  his  argument  for  the  restriction  of 
Beliigerent  Eights  at  Sea.     That  argument  is  avowedly  based  upon . 
tbe  superior  humanity  of  existing  usa^e  in  the  war  by  land  as  com- 

fared  with  war  at  sea,  and  we  certainly  did  believe  that,  after  the 
ranco-German  war,  we  should  not  hear  much  of  it  again. 
We  question,  indeed,  whether  M.  Calvo  would  have  used  it  had. 
he  written  his  entire  work  subsequently  to  the  Franco-German  War. . 
It  is,  however,  only  the  translation  into  French  which  has  appeared 
smce  that  date.     The  original  work  is  in  Spanish,  and  was  published . 
long  before.    It  appears  to  us  that  whilst  bringing  the  information . 
in  the  last  edition  of  his  work  down  to  the  latest  date,  and  honestly 
stating  the  facts  as  to  the  German  occupation  of  French  territory,.. 
M.  Calvo   has  simply  reproduced  from  his  earlier  edition  his  old 
argument  for  the  restriction  of  Belligerent  Bights  at  Sea^  and  that, 
it  has  never  even  occurred  to  him  to  consider  how  far  that  argu- 
ment was    affected  by  events  that  occurred    subsequently  to  that 
edition,  but    preceded  the   edition  now  before  us.      Had  he  gone 
through  such  a  process  of  thought,  we  believe  he  could  hardly  have 
avoided  making  the  admissioh  that  the  force  of  his  argument  was- 
greatly  weakened  by  the  events  of  the  Franco-German  War.    More 
than  this,  however,  we  should  not  have  looked  for.    Faith  in  a  fallacy^ 
may  be  weakened  by  observation  of  facts,  but  it  is  only  by  the  fallacy 
being  shown  to  be  a  fallacy  that  it  can  be  overthrown.  It  is  contended 
that  oecause  in  war  by  land  it  is  not  the  usage  to  confiscate  all  private 
property,  but  only  to  take  by  requisition,  or  in  some  regular  manner, 
such  part  of  the  private  property  of  the  conquered  as  the  conqueror 
may  determine,  and  whereas  it  is  the  usage  in  war  by  sea  to  confiscate 
all  private  property  belonging  to  the  enemy  that  can  be  seized  afloat;,, 
therefore  the  usage  of  maritime  war  is  to  oe  condemned  as  involving 
a  degree  of  hardsnip  to  private  individuals  unknown  to  the  usage  of  ~ 
tenitorial  war.     This  M.  Calvo  we  are  sure  will  admit  is  a  fair 
statement  of  his  side  of   the  question.    We  say  it  involves  a  fallacy^. 
uid  one  which  we  hope  to  make  perfectly  transparent.    The  fallacy 
lies  in  this,  that  the  analogy  is  false.    Land  is  not  water ;  the  Sea  is^ 

not  territory.    The  different  usages  of  war  by  land  and  war  by  sea  . 

arise  out  of  _this  simple  circumstance.    The  bea  has  been  called  the>- 
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^^  Highroad  of  Nations."  So  it  is  in  time  of  peace.  In  time  of 
war  It  is  a  natural  and  legitimate  object  with  one  belligerent  to  in- 
terdict the  nse  of  the  sea  to  the  other.  "  The  seizure  of  private  pro- 
perty at  sea  is  not  an  end  in  itself :  it  is  only  a  means  to  an  end, 
that  end  being  the  ocx^upation  of  the  sea  as  against  the  enemy.  To 
an  insular  power  like  England,  to  render  itself  unapproachable  must 
be  the  very  first  consideration  in  any  serious  war,  and  this  end  is 
not  to  be  attained  except  by  closing  the  sea  to  the  enemy.  More- 
over, if  "  humanify"  is  to  be  considered,  whether  do  the  population 
of  a  country  suffer  more  from  war  by  land  or  war  by  sea?  It  is  only 
necessary  to  suggest  the  question. 

M.  Oalvo  complains  of  England  being  "  egotistical "  in  not  being 
willing  to  surrender  altogether  the  right  of  capture  at  sea;  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  Russia  may  be  "  ego- 
"  tistical"  in  seeking  to  abolish  it.  M.  Calvo  tells  the  truth  as  to 
the  origin  of  all  attempts  to  restrict  Belligerent  Rights  at  Sea.     In 

Stssage  after  passage  he  fixes  it  upon  Russia.  He  even  praises 
ussia*s  action  in  this  respect  as  philanthropic.  And  yet  we  have 
not  the  smallest  suspicion  that  M.  Calyo  is  a  Russian  partisan.  We 
look  upon  him  as  deceived  by  the  philanthropic  pretext,  and  uncon- 
scious of  the  danger  he  is  helping  to  bring  upon  the  world.  The 
result  of  his  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  Maritime  Law  could  only  be 
to  hand  over  the  destinies  of  Europe  to  the  master  of  the  most 
powerful  standing  armies.  If  he  will  not  listen  to  us,  let  him  listen 
to  one,  now  no  more,  who  least  of  all  men  was  open  to  the  reproach 
of  "egotism"  when  his  country  was  in  question.  If  there  is  one 
modem  English  writer  more  than  any  other  respected  on  the  Continent 
by  reason  of  his  freedom  from  insular  prejudice,  it  is  John  Stuart 
Mill.  His  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Right  of  Search 
is  reprinted  in  this  number  of  the  Diplomatic  Review. ,  We  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  these  few  remarks,  and  beg  M.  Calvo  to 
accept  this  speech  as  our  answer  to  him  upon  what  is  the  main  differ- 
ence between  us.  We  regret,  indeed,  to  have  so  very  serious  a 
difference  with  an  author  whom  wq  so  greatly  respect,  and  of  whose 
vast  information  we  hope  in  the  future  frequently  to  avail  ourselves. 

George  Crawshay. 


John  Stuart  Mill  on  the  Right  of 

Search. 

Speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons^  Augusty  9,  1867. 
Mb.  Mill  : — I  rise,  Sir,  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  subject 
more '  germaDe  to  the  business  of  a  Committee  of  Supply,  than  most  of 
those  which  the  Motion  to  go  into  committee  gives  occasion  for  bringing 
before  the  House.  The  immense  burthen  of  our  naval  and  military  ex- 
penditure would  of  itself  give  ample  reason  for  reconsidering  the  position 
m  which  this  country  has  been  placed  bj  the  abandonment  of  its  maritime 
rights  eleven  years  ago.  Of  these  eleven  nearly  ten  have  been  years  of 
profound  peace,  in  which  international  commerce,  which  we  had  always 
believed  to  be  our  truest  guarantee  against  war,  has  increased  to  an  extent 
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jarefiouBly  unexampled ;  while  tbe  docfcrines  and  practice  of  free  trade  have 
Men  spreading  tbrough  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  and  those  pro* 
tee&nist  theories  which  hare  -so  often  made  commerce  a  prorocative  to 
war  instead  of  a  deterrent  from  it,  have  lost  their  hold  on  all  the  leading 
minds  of  the  Continent.    Yet,  during  this  period,  we  have  been  engaged) 
not  as  might  have  been  expected,  in  diminishing,  but  in  enormously  in- 
creasing our  nayal  and  militarj  establishments,  until  our  total  expenses 
exceed  by  about  twenty  millions  a  year,  not  what  economists  like  Mr. 
HvMB  used  to  maintain  that  they  ought  to  be,  but  what  they  actually  hare 
been  in  tbe  life  of  the  present  generation.     Why  has  this  happened  P 
What  has  been  our  inducement  for  maintaining  those  "bloated  arma- 
ments ?"  To  protect  ourselves  against  the  bloated  armaments  of  our  Euro- 
pean neighbours.    Other  Powers,  as  much  perhaps  for  internal  as  for 
external  purposes,  are  keeping  up  gigantic  ana  ruinous  military  establish- 
ments, the  existence  of  which  we  justly  feel  to  be  a  danger  to  us.    But 
iriiy  is  it  a  danger  ?    What  obliges  us,  an  insular  people,  to  measure  our 
necessities  by  the  wild  extravagances  of  the  military  rulers  of  the  Gon- 
tinent  ?— extravagances  which,  let  us  do  as  we  will,  we  cannot  compete 
with  ;  for  if  our  wealth  is  equal  to  the  effort,  the  numbers  of  our  poplation 
are  not.     Why,  then,  do  we  find  ourselves  engaging  deeper  in  this  mean 
rivalry  P    Because  we  have  put  away  the  natural  weapon  of  a  maritime 
nation,  because  we  have  abandoned  the  right  recognised  by  international 
law,  and  legitimated,  as  much  as  the  consent  of  nations  ca;n  legitimate 
anything,  of  warring  against  the  commerce  of  our  enemies.   We  have  made 
this  sacrifice,  recehring  a  merely  nominal  equivalent.     We  have  given  up 
onr^main  defence ;  but  the  other  Powers  who  are  parties  to  the  transaction 
ha?e  not  given  up  theirs ;  they  have  divested  themselves  not  of  their 
^Mcial  means  of  warfare,  but  of  ours  ;  they  have  with  a  good  grace,  con- 
sented not  to  use  the  weapons  in  which  they  are  inferior,  but  to  confine 
themselves  to  those  in  which  the  advantage  is  on  their  side.     The  greatest 
naval  Power  after  ourselves  has  been  far  too  wise  to  join  in  so  unequal  a 
compact.     Unless  by  resuming  our  natural  and  indispensable  weapon  we 
place  ourselves  again  on  an  equality  with  our  possible  enemies,  we  shall 
be  burthened  with  these  enormous  establishments  and  these  onerous 
budgets  for  a  permanency;  and,  in  spite  of  it  all,  we  shall  be  for  ever  in 
danger,  for  ever  in  al»rm,  cowed  before  any  Power,  or  combination  of 
Powers,  capable  of  invading  any  part  of  our  widely-spread  possessions. 
We  shall  be  condemned  to  see,  what  we  have  seen,  and  worse  than  we  have 
J^  seen,  gfeat  international  iniquities  perpetrated  before  our  eyes,  and 
OUT  expressions  of  deprecation,  even  of  reprobation,  passed  over  with  civil, 
or  scarcely  civil  contempt — (hear,  hear)— until  our  most  patriotic  advisers 
feel  obliged  to  recommend  to  us,  as  the  only  rule  for  our  cbnduct,  that 
which  despots  prescribe  to  their  subjects,  "  Hold  your  peace.     Keep  your 
nwral  disapprobation  within  your  own  breasts :  for  as  you  cannot  back  it 
by  the  only  argument  which  the  wicked  and  the  oppressor  can  put,  you 
onlybring  yourselves  and  your  just  indignation  into  contempt."     Thus  it 
will  be  while  we  abstain  from  that  which  once  made  a  war  with  England  a 
formidable  thing,  even  to  the  united  strength  of  all  Europe.   Sir,  I  venture 
to  <»ill  the  renunciation  of  the  right  of  seizing  enemy's  property  at  seat  a 
ntfcional  blunder.     Happily  it  is  not  an  irretrievable  one.    The  Declara* 
tion  of  1856  is  not  a  Treaty,  it  has  never  been  ratified.     The  authority  on 
which  it  was  entered  into  was  but  the  private  letter  of  a  Minister.    It  is 
Bot  a  permanent  engagement  between  nations,  it  is  but  a  joint  declaration 
of  present  intention;  binding  us,  I  admit,  until  we  finally  withdraw  from 
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it;  for  a  nation  is  bound  by  all  things  done  its  name,  unless  by  a  national 
act  it  disowns  them.  Wh j  did  not  the  Parliament  and  people  of  the 
countrj  protest  at  the  time  t  Some  of  them  did ;  among  tne  rest  several 
of  the  most  important  members  of  the  present  Government.  The  bulk  of 
the  Liberal  party  acquiesced  silently  or  approvingly ;  and  therein,  I  con- 
fess, we  showed  less  knowledge  of  the  subject,  less  understanding  of  the 
situation,  than  the  Conservative  Leaders.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in 
excuse  for  us.  Nearly  the  whole  world  shared  in  an  error.  The  world  was 
fresh  from  the  recent  triumph  of  free  trade,  fresh  from  the  great  Exhibi-^ 
tion  of  1851,  which  was  to  unite  all  nations,  and  inaugurate  the  universal 
institution  of  commerce  for  war.  The  first  enthusiastic  days  of  peace  con* 
greases  had  scarcely  passed ;  the  short  episode  of  the  Crimean  war  had  not 
shaken  the  belief  tnat  great  European  wars  were  drawing  to  a  close.  We 
were  mistaken;  but  the  light  which  led  us  astray  was  light  from 
heaven.  (Cheers.)  We  have  since  had  opportunities  of  learning  a  sadder 
wisdom.  We  had  not  then  seen  wars  of  conquest  and  annexation  renewed 
on  a  great  scale,  and  fresh  wars  of  the  kind  continually  impending  over 
Europe ;  we  had  not  seen  the  Continental  Powers  outvying  one  another  in 
converting  all  the  flower  of  their  youth  into  standing  armies,  ready  at  any 
moment  to  draw  the  sword,  not  only  in  defence,  but  in  aggression.  We 
had  not  seen  what  is  to  my  mind  a  still  more  warning  sight.  Some 
twenty  years  ago  a  great  French  thinker,  by  way  of  showing  how  alien  & 
thing  war  is  to  the  modern  spirit,  remarked  that  though  destruction  ia 
incomparably  the  easiest  of  the  works  to  which  human  ingenuity  applies 
itself,  the  science  and  art  of  destruction  had  remained  greatly  in  arrear  of 
the  arts  of  production,  and  might  almost  be  said  to  have  been  passed  over 
by  the  inventive  genius  of  later  generations.  What  would  this  philo-^ 
sqpher  see  now  ?  He  would  see  inventive  genius,  with  all  the  lights  of 
modern  science,  and  all  the  resources  of  modern  history,  girding  itself 
to  the  work  of  destruction  as  its  principal  task,  and  bringing  forth  eyery 
year  more  and  more  terrific  engines  for  blasting  hosts  of  human  beings, 
into  atoms,  together  with  the  defences  by  which  they  vainly  seek  to 
shelter  themselves.  While  this  work  is  going  on  all  around  us,  is  there 
nothing  for  us  to  do  but  to  exhaust  our  inyention  and  our  financee 
in  striving  to  provide  ourselves  with  engines  still  more  destructive- 
engines  which  other  nations  will  instantly  adopt,  when  their  superiority 
has  been  proved,  unless  they  in  the  meanwhile  contrive  for  themselves 
others  yet  more  murderous?  Sir,  we  haye  a  better  resource;  to  shake 
off  the  chains  which  we  have  forged  for  ourselves,  and  resume  that 
natural  weapon  which  has  been  the  main  bulwark  of  our  power  and 
safety  in  ^ast  natural  emergencies,  and  without  which  neither  ironr- 
clads  nor  iortified  harbours  will  suffice  for  our  security  in  those  whicb 
may  be  yet  to  come.  Sir,  [great  almost  beyond  calculation  as  are  the- 
British  interests  depending  on  this  issue,  it  is  on  no  narrow  grounds  of 
purely  British  patriotism  that  1  now  raise  it.  I  should  be  ashamed  to« 
claim  anything  for  my  country  which  J  believed  to  be  a  damage  and  an 
injury  to  the  common  interests  of  civilisation  and  of  mankind.  I  will  not 
even  urge,  though  the  feelings  of  the  elite  of  Europe  would  bear  me  out 
if  I  did,  that  the  safety,  and  even  the  power  of  England,  are  valuable  ta 
the  freedom  of  the  world,  and  therefore  to  the  greatest  and  most  permlH 
nent  interests  of  every  civilised  people.  No,  sir ;  my  argument  ,8hall  not 
have  even  a  tinge  oi  nationality  about  it.  It  is  on  the  broadest  cos- 
mopolitan and  humanitarian  principles  that  I  rest  the  case.  I  maintain  it 
to  be  for  the  general  interest  of  the  world,  if  there  is  to  be  fighting,  that. 
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ereiy  Power  should  fight  with  its  natural  weapons,  and  with  its  hest  strength, 
that  80  there  may  be  the  greatest  possible  division  of  force,  and  no  one 
Power  majbe  able  to  disturb  the  world,  nor  any  two  or  three  Powers  to  divide 
it  among  them.  Above  all  it  is  for  the  interests  of  the  world  that  the  naval 
Powers  should  not  be  weakened,  for  whatever  is  taken  from  them  is  given 
to  the  mat  military  Powers,  and  it  is  from  these  alone  that  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  nations  has  anything  to  fear.    Naval  power  is  as  essen- 
tUIy  defensive  as  military  is  aggressive.  It  is  by  armies,  not  by  fleets,  that 
wiiB  of  conquest  can  be  tarried  on ;  and  naval  Powers,  both  in  ancient 
and  in  modern  times,  have  ever  been  the  cradle  and  the  home  of  liberty. 
Take    away   the   naval    Powers    of  the   world    at    this   moment,   and 
where  would  be  the  main  defence  of  the  minor  European  States  ?    Two* 
or  three  military  monarchies  could,  in  a  few  years,'  parcel  out  all  Europe, 
aad  everything  else  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  among  them ;  and  after 
Ae^  had  done  so,  would  probably  desolate  the  earth  by  fighting  for  a  re- 
division.     Happily,  the  naval  Powers  exist,  and  long  may  they  exist ;  but 
abort  will  be  the  duration  of  their  existence  if  they  disarm  themselves; 
of  their  most  powerful  weapon ;  if  they  leave  the  entire  navies  of  their 
enemies  free  to  convey  troops  to  their  shores,  being  no  longer  required 
to  protect  the  enemy's  commerce ;  if  they,  who  can  be  invaded,  bat 
who  cannot  successfully  invade,  abandon  the  chief  means   they  possess 
of  doing  their  enemies  substantial  damage,  and  wearying  them  of  the 
war.    There  is  another  consideration  of  vital  importance  to  the  subject. 
Those  who  approve  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris   mostly  think  that  w& 
ODght  to  go  still  further;  that  private  property  at  sea  (except  contra- 
band of  war)  should  be  exempt  from  seizure  in  all  cases,  not  only  in  the 
ships  of  neutral  but  in  those  ot  the  belligerent  nations.    This  doctrine  wa» 
mamtained  with  ability  and  earnestness  in  this  House  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  and  it  will  probably  be  brought  forward  again,  fer 
iiiere  is  great  force  in  the  arguments  on  which  it  rests.     Suppose  that  we 
are  at  war  with  any  Power  which  is  a  party  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris  t 
if  our  cargoea  would  be  safe  in  neutral  bottoms,  then,  if  the  war  was  of 
any  duration,  our  whole  import  and  export  trade  would  pass  to  the  neutral 
flag— {hear,   hear) — most  of  our  merchant  shipping   would   be   throwik 
out  of  employment,  and  would  be  sold  to  neutral  countries,  as  happened 
to  so  much  of  the  shipping  of  the  United  States  from  the  pressure  of  two- 
or  three — it  might  almost  be  said  of  a  single  cruiser.     Our  sailors  would 
luiturally  follow  our,  ships,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  we  should  regain 
them  even  after  the  war  was  over.    Where  would  then  be  your  naval 
iMerve  ?    Where  your  means  of  recruiting  the  royal  navy  P    A  protracted 
^r  on  such  term's  must  end  in  national  disaster.    It  will  thus  become  an. 
actual  necessity  for  us  to  take  the  second  step,  and  obtain  thd  exemption 
of  all  private  property  at  sea  from  the  contingencies  of  war.     But  are  we 
rare  that  we  shall  be  able  to  do  so  P    Our  own  consent  is  not  all  that  is 
nquired.    Will  other  Powers,  having  got  us  at  this  disadvantage,  consent 
to  relieve  us  from  it  ?   And  if  the^  woidd,  what  a  spectacle  should  we  then 
behold  ?  Nations  at  war  with  nations,  but  their  merchants  and  shipowners^ 
it  peace ;  our  own  merchants  driving  a  roaring  trade  with  the  enemies 
TOOse  resources  we  were  endeavouring  to  cripple,  and  contributing,  perhaps, 
a  great  part  of  their  revenue.     Some  persons  think  that  this  would  be  a 
gnat  improvement,  that  it  would  be  a  gain  to  humanity  if  war  were  con- 
fined to  what  they  call  a  duel  between  Governments — (hear,  hear) — a 
ibange  fain  to  humanity  if  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  agricuU 
turiitsof  the  world  lost  nothing  by  a  state  of  war,  and  had  no  pecuniary 
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interest  in  preventing  it  exoept  the  increase  of  their  taxes — a  motive  whicli 
never  jet  kept  a  prosperoos  people  oat  of  war— a  burthen  which  snch  a 
people  is  often  bat  too  ready  to  take  upon  itself  for  mere  excitement,  much 
more  from  the  smallest  motive  of  national  self-assertion  or  desire  of  aggnm- 
disement.     How  war  is  to  be  humanised  by  shooting  at  men's  bodies 
instead  of  taking  their  property,  I  confess  surprises  me.    The  result  would 
be,  that  as  long  as  the  taxpayers  were  willing,  or  could  be  compelled  by 
their  Oovemments  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  game,  nations  would  go  on  mas- 
sacring  one  another  until  the  carnage. was  stopped  by  sheer  impossibility  of 
getting  any  more  soldiers  to  enlist,  or  of  eutorcing  a  conscription.    That 
would  be  the  amount  of  gain  to  humanity.    Those  fine  notions  of  making 
war  by  deputy  may  go  down  for  a  while,  so  long  |as  a  nation  fancies  its^f 
safe  from  invasion ;  but  let  an  enemy  ever  touch  our  shores,  and  I  think 
we  should  regret  that  we  had  not,  by  making  war  on  his  imports  and  ex- 
ports, kept  him  at  a  distance  from  our  hearths — that  we  had  not  prepared 
to  defend  ourselves  by  our  crCiisers  rather  than  by  our  rifle  volunteers. 
Many  who  do  not  like  to  secede  from  the  Declaration  of  Paris  are  quite 
aware  of  its  dane^ers  with  France  and  America.     Sir,  if  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  has  brought  us  to  such  a  pass  that  we  can  neither  stand  still  not 
move,  our  national  independence  is  as  good  as  gone ;  our  bein^  yoked  to 
the  car  of  some  great  military  potentate  is  a  mere  question  of  time.     But 
this  approaching  danger  from  Prance  and  America  seems  to  me  to  have 
little  reality  in  it.     France,  though  a  great  military,  is  also  a  naval  Power, 
^id  is  historicolly  identified  almost  as  much  as  ourselves  with  what  is  called 
the  Right  pf  Search.     She  has  always  asserted  it  for  herself,  except  when 
she  has  waived  it  during  a  particular  war  by  express  engagement  vrith 
some  particular  country.    The  first  Napoleon,  it  is  true,  while  carrying  on 
the  war  against  British  commerce  to  extremities  never  before  practised  or 
justified,  thought  it  suited  his  purpose  of  the  moment  to  declaim  pompously 
against  what  he  called  our  tyranny  of  the  seas.     But  the  interests  of  France 
in   this  matter  are  greatly  changed.      The  immunity  of  neutral  bottoms 
could  he  of  service  to  her^  if  at  all,  only  if  her  enemy  were  England  or 
the  United  States,  and  even  then  the  benefit  would  fwt  be  without  alloy  ^ 
hut  if  the  calamity  should  occur,  of  a  war  between  France  and  any  other 
great  Power,  it  is  more  likely  that  her  antagonist  will  be  either  Qermamg 
or  Buseia,  and  against  cither  of  these  the  ri^ht  of  seizure  would  be  so  m- 
portant  to  France,  would  be  so  powerful  a  weapon  in  her  hands,  that  she 
could  not  dispense  with  it  for  herself    The  noble  Lord  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary must  think  so ;  for,  in  the  important  correspondence  which  has  gained 
for  him  the  distinguished  honour  of  averting  a  European  war,  the  noble 
Lord  urged  upon  the  Prussian  Government  the  certain  extinction  of  the 
maritime  commerce  of  Germany  in  case  of  a  war  with  France,  exactly  as 
if  the  Declaration  of  Paris  had  never  existed.     (Hear.)    As  for  America, 
she  is  not  even  a  party  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris ;  and  I  greatly  doubt  if 
she  ever  will  be.     She  is  herself  one  of  the  great  Powers  of  the  sea,  and  in 
case  of  war  the  destruction  of  her  enemy's  commerce  will  be  her  most 
potent  weapon.     Many  are  misled  by  vague  and  inaccurate  notions  of  the 
American  war  of  1812.     It  is  asserted  far  too  positively  that  the  war  was 
provoked  by  our  stoppage  of  the  neutral  navigation.     People  forget  that 
the  United  States  had  a  far  more  serious  quarrel  with  us  through  our  un- 
justifiable pretension  to  impress  American  citizens  on  board  American 
ships,  when  they  were,  or  even  were  falsely  said  to  be,  natives  of  any  Bri- 
tish possession — (hear,  hear) — a  pretension  which  we  did  not  even  renounce 
at  the  peace,  but  which  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  we  shall  never  revive; 
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if  it  were  wise,  we  should  eyen  come  forward  unasked  and  surrender 
it.  Such  a  grie?ance  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  war,  even  had 
there  been  no  other  subject  of  quarrel.  But  there  was  another  equally 
independent  of  the  right  now  under  consideration — our  paper  blockades, 
which  were  a  new  practice,  not  authorised,  as  the  Right  of  Search  was  so 
follj  authorised,  bj  the  law  and  practice  of  nations.  I  beliere  it  will  be 
found,  by  examining  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  time,  that  our 
difl^Dces  with  America  about  the  Bight  of  Search  were  capable  of  being 
made  upu  and  would  almost  entirely  have  been  made  up,  but  for  those 
additional  grievances.  Before  I  conclude  I  am  obligea  to  speak  of  a 
notion  which  I  am  afraid  is  rather  common  among  us,  but  which  I  am 
almost  ashamed  to  mention — ^that,  dangerous  as  is  the  position  we  should 
be  placed  in  by  adhering  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  it  is  of  no  practical 
conseqaence,  because  if  war  comes  the  Declaration  is  sure  to  be  treated 
as  waste  paper.  Sir,  I  should  indeed  be  humiliated  in  my  feelings  as  an 
So^iahman  if  I  thought  that  these  were  the  maxims  by  which  my  coun- 
trymen were  content  to  guide  themselves,  or  on  which  they  would  allow 
their  rulers  to  act.  J^To,  sir ;  let  us  either  disown  this  obligation  or  fulfil 
it  (Cheers.)  Let  us  disclaim  it  like  honest  men  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
openly  and  on  principle,  and  not  hypocritically  professing  one  doctrine  up 
to  the  very  moment  when  an  immediate  interest  would  be  promoted  oy 
exchanging  it  for  another.  If  England  should  choose  that  moment  for 
announcing  a  change  of  opinion,  she  would  justify  the  most  prejudiced  of 
her  foreign  revilers  in  the  accusation  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  bring- 
ing against  her  of  national  selfishness  and  perfidy.  It  is  not  when  the 
emergency  has  come,  but  before  it  comes,  that  we  have  to  form  our  reso- 
lution on  this  most  momentous  subject,  and  not  only  to  form  our  resolution 
hot  to  declare  it.  And  I  implore  every  hon.  member,  and  especially  those 
who  have  now  or  may  have  hereafter  a  share  in  the  direction  of  public 
afikirs,  to  consider  these  things  well  before  they  commit  themselves  any 
deeper  than  they  may  be  already  committed,  to  persistence  in  a  course  to 
which  they  are  so  likely  to  repent  that  they  ever,  even  by  their  silence, 
allowed  themselves  to  be  committed  at  all.     (Cheers.) 


The  Four  Wars  of  the  French  Eevolution. 

Bt  David  Ukquhart,  Esq. 

{Translated  from  the  French.*) 

INTRODUCTION, 

In  a  brief  addressed  by  His  Holiness,  Pius  IX.,  to  M.  Lucihn 
Brun  and  several  of  his  colleagues  in  the  National  Assembly,  there  is 
the  following  passage : — 

"The  obigin  op  the  present  evils  has  for  its  cause  the 
"perverse  employment  op  power  and  armies." 

Having  read  these  words  of  the  Pope,  I  hastened  to  procure  the 
address  which  had  called  them  forth.  I  found  in  it  notning  I  had 
sought.  In  presence  of  a  fact  so  remarkable  I  could  draw  no  other 
conclusion  but  this;  that  the  Pope  had  seized  the   occasion  of  an 

*  "  Les  Qoatre  Gmerrefl  de  la  lUyolution.  Examinees  Jadiciairement  pour  fd^montnr 
qa'el]«8  anraient  4i^  impoisibleB  sana  la  Suppreasion  dea  Fonctions  da  Coiueil  Priv^  par  I'Acte 
^  ParleoMQt  de  1705."  Par  M.  Urqahart.  Paris:  Libralrie  G^a^rale,  72,  Boulevard 
Haunnaiui. 
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address  from  political  persons^  who  were  at  the  same  time  Catholics, 
to  make  an  appeal  through  them  to  his  flock,  and  to  engage  them  to 
combat  what  ne  indicated  as  ^'  the  origin  of  present  evils. 

The  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  man  who  occupies  his  chair,  could 
not  speak  of  power  and  armies  without  having  meditated  on  the  means 
of  preventing  their  abuse,  and  without  having  discovered  it. 

These  words  are  not  addressed  either  to  a  Consistory  of  Cardinals 
or  to  a  Council  of  Prelates,  but  to  lajrmen  and  politicans.  I  can  only 
conclude  from  this,  that  the  means  found  by  the  Pope  has  relation  to 
lemslative  measures. 

I  was  not  ]ong  in  my  search  for  this  explanation.  I  had  been  put 
on  the  track  by  former  words  of  the  Pope,  which  had  likewise  been 
pronounced  by  him  without  invitation  on  the  part  of  those  who  listened 
to  him,  when  he  said : — 

^^  Let  us  throw  the  nets  on  another  side ;  let  us  throw  them  to  the 
**  right — let  us  throw  them  on  the  side  of  justice." 

Tne  Pope  indicated  a  thing  that  had  to  be  done,  and  this  thing  was 
new.  It  was  also  necessary,  afid  he  considered  it  practicable ;  for  his 
words  do  not  fall  on  water. 

What  is  more  new,  or  what  is  more  necessary  than  justicfe?  But 
justice  exists  only  by  judgment ;  and  judgment  cannot  be  given  with- 
out a  tribunal.  The  appeal  made  by  the  Pope  to  Catholics  I 
explain  then  as  a  proposal  to  establisn  in  France  a  judicial  control 
over  the  exercise  of  power  and  the  command  of  armies,  and  thus  to 
insure  henceforward  their  employment  in  the  maintenance  and  not 
the  overthrow  of  the  reign  of  charity,  justice,  and  peace.  With  this 
conviction,  and  with  this  object,  I  propose  to  clear  up  certain  points 
which  may  present  difSculties  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  work ; 
difficulties  wnich  by  no  means  exist  in  the  matter  itself,  but  which 
arise  entirely  from  the  manner  of  appreciating  things  which  predo- 
minates in  our  epoch.  I  mean  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  the  abuse 
in  the  employment  of  power  and  armies  springs  from  the  abuse  of 
thought.  \ 

It  is  firstly  as  a  Protestant  that  I  undertake  this  task ;  because  I 
cannot  be  suspected  of  desiring  the  predominance  of  any  religious^ 
supremacy  whatever ;  and  because  as  a  Protestant  I  inherit  the  Canon 
and  Pontifical  Law  in  the  department  of  moral  theology,  which  Pro- 
testants have  never  repudiated^  and  by  which  they  are  bound  and 
have  to  direct  themselves  as  much  as  those  who  have  not  departed 
from  the  same  code  in  its  dogmatic  portion.  This  thesis  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  maintain  for  all,  as  it  has  been  the  rule  for  myself,  if  I  had 
ta  maintain  it  alone ;  but  it  has  also  been  indicated  in  an  implicit 
manner  by  the  greatest  of  jurists  (Grotius),  himself  a  Protestant, 
and  in  a  direct  and  positive  manner  by  the  greatest  of  Catholic  writers 
in  the  last  century,  M.  de  Maistre. 

In  the  second  place  I  imdertake  the  task  as  an  Englishman,  because 
it  is  from  England  that  the  new  scourge  has  arisen  which  afflicts 
the  world,  against  which  a  remedy  has  now  to  be  found. 

If  the  evu  comes  from  England  it  is  from  her  that  you  will  draw 
the  remedy  by  an  examination  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the 
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Tiolation  of  laws  land  maxims  which  fonnerly  ruled,  if  not  always  the 
conduct,  at  least  the  hearts  of  men. 

The  history  of  these  events  has  not  been  written.  If  it  had  been  I 
should' have  nothing  to  say;  the  evil  would  not  exist,  the  remedy 
would  not  be  to  seek.  The  remedy  has  to  be  sought,  because  history 
has  been  perverted.  It  is  found  the  moment  mat  this  history  is 
rectified. 

If  I  have  any  pretention  to  be  heard  it  is,  on  the  one  hand,  that  I 
bave  laboured  long  in  the  investigation  of  facts  with  the  object  of 
seeking^  the  remedy  in  their  causes ;  and  on  the  other,  that  the  solution 
which  1  have  to  offer  is  most  concise  and  most  simple. 

I  be^n  by  proposing  this  solution.  The  "  Great  Wars'^'of  Europe 
in  modem  times  are  owing  to  a  crime  against  municipal  law  com- 
mitted by  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  in  placing  the  Great  Seal 
to  a  draft  of  a  treaty  in  blank,  by  means  of  which  William  III.  was 
enabled  to  scheme,  first  with  France  and  then  against  her,  for  the 
partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

The  consequences  of  this  act  awoke  in  England  the  sentiment  of 
law ;  and  to  prevent  such  crimes  in  future  the  Parliament  restored 
the  ancient  powers  of  the  Privy  Council  with  respect  to  negotiations, 
treaties,  ana  wars. 

Later  on,  melancholy  influences  produced  an  abrogation  of  this  law, 
and  left  to  the  men,  thenceforward  called  ministers,  the  absolute  faculty 
of  negotiating,  of  treating,  and  of  striking  foreign  nations  at  their  own 
good  pleasure. 

I  pass  by  the  period  anterior  to  this  event  and  apply  myself  to  the 
exposition  of  the  law  which  put  a  stop  to  this  arbitrary  action,  and  of 
that  which  produced  its  revival. 

I  must,  however^  dispose  of  the  preliminary  objection,  that  to  esta- 
blish a   rule  for  England,    would  not  establish  one  for  other  na- 
tions.   I  affirm  the  contraiy;  judging  first  by  facts,  and  secondly 
by  human  chai'acter.    With  regard  to  the  facts,  it  is  England  who 
has  acted  directly  in  all  hastile  measures  by  drawing  others  after 
her;   and  this  I  am  about   to  demonstrate.      With  regard  to  the 
motives  which  influence  mankind,  I  assert  that  the  example  for  good 
18  not  less  powerful  than  the  example  for  evil.     I  say,  moreover,  that 
the  universal  mental  disorder  which  allows  Governments  to  draw  the 
sword  without  the  knowledge  of  nations,  arises  ^because  there  nowhere 
exists  any  system  which  requires  that  a  judicisu  process  shall  be  pre- 
viously taken  in  such  cases.     There  is  one,  it  is  true,  which  exists  on 
European  soil.     But  no  one  has  discovered  it ;  and  when  the  thing 
has  been  stated  it  has  not  been  understood ;  or  if  by  accident  a  single 
individual  has  been  compelled  to  see  it,  he  has  set  himself  to  destroy 
it  or  to  prevent  others  from  perceiving  it. 

The  system  to  which  I  have  here  alluded  belongs  to  the  Turks 
That  which  is  necessary  for  the  recommencement  of  a  new  era  is  the 
sight  of  a  Christian  and  European  nation  resolved  to  be  not  less  just 
and  provident  than  the  Pagans  of  the  old  world  and  the  Mussulmans 
of  to-day.* 

'         ' : ■ 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  I,  Laws  of  Mahomet  upon  War  and  Peace. 
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It  IS  the  dispositions  of  men^  not  their  reasonings,  which  determine 
events,  and  these  dispositions  are  not  simple  but  complex  as  regards  their 
operation.  Love  atone  does  not  rule  the  world,  but  love  combined 
with  hatred.  It  is  not  suiBcient  to  love  cleanliness,  politeness,  or 
probity  in  order  to  keep  people  clean,  polished,  and  honest ;  there 
IS  required  in  addition  to  this  a  horror  of  dirt,  rudeness,  and  falsehood. 

In  the  same  manner  the  nation  cannot  preserve  justice  in  its  rela- 
tions with  other  nations  without  horror  of  tneft,  and  of  the  shedding  of 
innocent  blood.  The  sight  then,  even  in  our  epoch,  of  a  nation,  were 
it  the  smallest  and  the  feeblest  of  duchies  or  republics,  which 
should  have  for  its  rule  never  to  act  but  conformably  to  the  law  whi<^ 
all  recognise  in  their  hearts,  would  suffice  to  cause  every  inhabitant 
of  this  quarter  of  the  globe  to  go  back  on  himself,  and  would  produce 
from  tnis  examination  a  sentiment  of  admiration  for  a  people  who 
love  justice  and  loathe  crime.  From  admiration  to  imitation  there  is 
only  one  step. 

THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL  AND  THE  CABINET  COUNCIL. 

I  have  already  referred  to  that  which  for  me  is  the  great  historical 
event ;  namely,  the  apposition  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England  by  Lord 
Chancellor  Sohbrs  to  a  draft  of  a  treaty  sent  in  blank,  and  which 
in  that  state  was  despatched  to  Holfand  to  become  the  Treaty  of 
October  11, 1698,  between  William  IIL  and  Lours  XIV.,  for  the 
partition,  on  the  death  of  Charles  H.,  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
Although  at  that  period  the  private  Cabinet,  then  called  "  The  CabalV' 
had  in  part  usurped  the  functions  of  the  Privy  Council  by  the  simple 
process  of  not  summoning  to  its  sittings  such  of  its  members  as  were 
not  members  of  the  Cabinet,*  a  process  which  in  its  result  has  revo- 
lutionised Europe,  and  produced  the  present  chaos — ^traditions  were 
not  entirely  forgotten,  and  the  Law  was  still  in  force  with  respect 
to  the  duties  of  '*  the  Great  Officers  of  the  Crown."  Lord  Somers, 
therefore,  was  put  upon  his  trial  on  the  charge  of  High  Treason  for 
having  obeyed  the  King  in  so  affixing  the  weat  Sed  to  an  illegal 
act.  In  a  previous  generation  the  Duke  of  Somerset  had  been  put 
upon  his  tnal  for  his  life  for  having  even  treated  with  the  representa- 
tives of  foreign  powers  in  the  absence  of  "  the  other  members  of  the 
Council." 

That  which  happened  to  the  Fabii,  who  were  acquitted  by  the 
Roman  Senate,  notwithstanding  the  condemnation  of  the  Fecials, 
happened  to  Lord  Somers.  The  House  of  Lords  acquitted  him  with- 
out leaving  him  to  the  impeachment  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but  those  Jreers  did  not,  like  the  Roman  senators,  devote  themselves 
to  death  in  expiation  of  their  crime. 

*  '*  Such  men  as  Lord  Somers  declared  themselves  in  manner  most  decided  against  all 
Government  by  means  of  a  Cabinet.  *  It  is  an  invention  of  wicked  ministers,'  said  he,  *  that 
peace  and  war,  as  also  other  affairs  of  the  highest  importance,  should  be  dafinitiveljr  deter- 
mined by  a  Cabal  deliberating  in  secret,  and  only  formally  passing  through  the  Privy  CoanciL 
If  this  method  obtains  we  shall  never  be  able  to  make  those  who  give  advice  responsible  for 
the  advice  which  they  give !"  The  British  ConstituHon.  Ey  Edward  Fischel,  translated 
from  the  German  by  C*  H.  Yogel,  vol.  ii.,  p.  407.  Paris  :  Reenwald,  15,  Rue  des  Saints 
P^res. 
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The  consequences  of  tWs  fatal  Treaty  were  experienced  in  the  end. 
and  the  men  of  that  day  oethought  themselves  of  going  back  to  the 
caoses  which  produced  such  consequences^  in  order  to  rectify  them. 
Seeing  the  impossibility  of  doing  this  by  means  of  the  unwritten  Law 
— the  Common  Law  as  it  is  called — ^they  had  recourse  as  a  means  of 
prevention  to  legislation ;  means  very  simple,  it  is  true,  but  quite 
nfficient  to  prevent  similar  acts  in  the  f  uture,  as  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  demonstrate. 

These  means  consisted  in  passing  a  law  to  re-enact  the  manner  in 
which  the  royal  prerogative  should  be  exercised.  This  law  was  con- 
tained in  the  Act  of  Settlement  which  established  the  Hanoverian 
dyaasty  on  the  throne;  «o  that  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
authors  of  that  Act,  the  re-establishment  of  the  Privy  Council  was 
ihe  condition  of  the  establishment  of  the  new  dynasty  in  England. 
The  following  are  the  words  of  that  Statute : — 

**  That  from  and  after  the  time  that  the  further  limitation*  by 
^  this  Act  shall  take  effect,  all  matters  and  things  relating  to  the  well- 
''^veming  of  this  Kingdom,  which  are  pnyperly  cognisable  in  the 
^  rrivy  Council  hy  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  realm^  shall  be 
^  transacted  ther^  and  all  resolutions  taken  thereupon  shall  be  signed 
^  by  such  of  the  Privy  Council  as  shall  advise  and  consent  to  the 

**  same.^'t 

But  before  the  new  dynasty  was  introduced  into  England,  the 
parliamentary  courtiers  of  the  rising  sun  tore  asunder  this  bridle, 
destroyed  this  safeguard,  voted  the  abolition  of  this  law,  and  sub-^ 
sdtuted  nothing  in  its  [place.  This  was  done  by  a  clause  in  an  Act 
of  Parliament  which  was  passed  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  which  appears  in  these  terms  : 

'^  That  the  said  clause^'  (the  same  I  have  just  cited)  ''  is  and  shall 
**  be  by  this  Act  annulled  and  revoked  as  if  the  same  had  not  been 

^madeut 

There  is  here  a  most  important  matter  which  I  cannot  pass  over  in 
silence,  for  it  demonstrates  positivelv  and  negatively  how  incompa- 
tible the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  Privy  Council  is  with  the 
modem  system — ^thiat  is  to  say,  with  the  system  which  confers  all 
power  on  the  Ministers  who  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  parliamentary 
niajoii^.§ 

*  The  Aet  of  Settiement  was  to  "  liiiut*  the  saccessioD  of  the  Crown.  The  title  of  it  is : 
*^  An  Aet  for  the  f  ortber  limitation  of  the  Crows,  and  better  securing  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  rabject.*' 

t  ]2th  ft  13th  William  III.,  c.  2,  A.  d.  1701.  I  4  Anne,  c.  8,  s.  24. 

I  **Thfl  reatnaning  daase  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  was,  nevertheless,  abrogated  bj  a  law 
aade  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  which  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  parliamentary 
rigime  thenoerorward  established.  The  Parliament  wishing  to  secure  to  itself  the  exercise, 
01^  at  least,  the  control  of  all  authority,  could  not  tolerate  at  its  bide  a  Coqncil  of  the  Crown, 
which  was  free  to  be  composed  at  the  royal  will  of  men  of  all  parties.  As  the  will  of  a  delibe- 
nttve  anembly  only  manifests  itself  by  the  majority,  the  Crown  was  obliged  to  form  from 
Ike  elemsnte  of  such  majority  a  government  .  .  .  The  consequence  of  this  innovation  has 
tmn  the  disappearance  of  the  personal  responsibility  of  ministers,  but  only  for  the  political 
Kts  of  the  ministry.  The  Cabinet  having  no  legally  defined  existence  keeps  no  record  of  its 
Miberatieiis.  The  Sovereign  no  longer  assists  at  the  deliberations  of  this  conclaire,  which  is 
Hiwuguised  by  the  law.  The  practice  of  the  Cabinet  deliberating  without  the  King  only 
fltteined,  how<eyer,  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  who  did  not  understand  English." — FUchel, 
▼ol.  il  p.  407-8. 
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The  Act  of  Settlement  contained  another  clause  which  would  hare 
rendered  the  establishment  of  the  parliamentary  system  impossible ; 
a  system  respecting  which  such  delusion  exists  at  the  present  day, 
that  people  talk  of  constitutional  guarantees ;  just  as  if  this  system 
w;ere  for  its  result  the  rendering  of  arbitrary  power  impossible^  when, 
in  fact,  it  has  itself  created  arbitrary  power ;  just^  too,  as  if  the  people 
were  to  find  in  it  a  protection  against*  the  abuse  of  power,  when  it  is 
precisely  this  system  that  has  reduced  the  people  to  the  condition  of 
davery  and  of  moral  and  intellectual  degradation  in  which  they  now 
are ;  for  by  this  clause  it  was  enacted  that  ^'  no  person  who  has  an 
^*  office  or  place  of  profit  under  the  king,  or  receives  a  pension  from 
^'the  Crown,  shall  be  capable  of  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
***  House  of  Commons.'*  This  clause  underwent  the  same  fate  as  the 
clause  relating  to  the  Privy  Council ;  for  it  was  repealed  by  the  Act 
passed  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anke. 
)>  Arbitrary  and  ^illegal  power  being  thus  introduced  were  concealed 
from  the  eyes  of  the  nation  by  the  novel  phrase,  "  Ministerial 
Besponsibility ;"  a  thing  which  could  not  exist.  For  from  the  moment 
that  there  were  no  longer  ^^  great  officers  of  the  Crown"  responsible 
each  one  for  his  acts  in  his  own  department,  no  one  could  be  prose- 
cuted, and  every  prosecution,  separate  or  collective,  became  impossible 
from  the  time  when  the  evidence  of  these  acts  was  effaced,  and  when 
it  further  became  impossible  for  the  House  of  Commons,  called 
^  The  Great  Inquisition,"  to  exhibit  articles  of  impeachment  before 
the  House  of  Peers,  called  *^  The  Great  Tribunal."  From  that  time 
everything  passed  in  secret.  No  one  knew  or  could  know  either  who 
had  advised  a  measure  or  who  had  executed  it. 

The  House  of  Commons  could  not  obtain  either  signatures  or 
orders ;  neither  had  they  any  authority  for  consulting  these  records. 
Records  no  longer  existed,* 

lii,  on  the  one  hand.  Ministerial  Kesponsibility  lent  a  false  security 
to  the  new  system,  the  irresponsibili^,  on  the  other  hand,  which  re- 
sulted therefrom,  did  not  make  itself  mt. 

It  had  no  action  in  the  interior  of  the  country ;  and  the  reaction 
(in  wars,  taxes,  and  debts)  was  not  at  all  connected,  according  to  the 
new  ideas,  with  the  recent  usurpation,  or  with  any  cause  whatever, 
but  simply  with  events,  and  with  what  now  began  to  be  called 
^  policy.  If  people  suffered  from  it,  no  one  blamed  either  the 
government  or  himself,  but  only  the  crimes  and  violences  of  foreign 
^vemments. 

These  ministers  were  at  home  not  held  in  great  awe.    They  walked 

*  What  has  happened  since  I  wrote  these  four  words  ought  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  moet 
Uind.  I  speak  of  the  diplomatic  communications  between  Prussia  and  Italy  in  1866,  and  of 
the  lie  given  by  Prince  Bismarck  to  General  La  Marmora.  We  there  see  affairs  the 
most  important  treated  in  private  conversations,  and  consigned  to  documents  which 
remain  in  the  hands  of  a  private  individual,  and  for  which  one  may  seek  in  vain  at  the 
Foreign  Office.  What  is  more  natural  than  that  the  result  of  these  private  conversations, 
and  that  what  was  treated  in  them,  sboold  have  been  infamy  and  crime  ?  Such'  is  the  per- 
fectionated  resolt  of  permanent  emhaniu;  a  practice  which,  in  the  absence  of  all  judicial 
control,  has  changed  the  relations  between  nations  into  the  conspiracies  of  come  individuab 
•directed  now  against  one  nation  and  now  against  another. 
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the  streets  like  others  withoat  guards  and  without  parade.  Had!* 
they  struck  a  cobbler  they  would  have  been  taken  into  custody  like* 
ttiybody  else  by  the  police.  As  ministers  they  could  not  appoint  a 
h^Ie  or  administer  an  oath  to  a  witness.  If  they  wished  to  prosecute* 
the  humblest  of  criminals  they  were  powerless  to  do  so  in  their 
ofBcial  character^  and  they  had  to  go  before  the  Courts  like  the 
meanest  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 

A  remarkable  case  just  now  presents  itself.  We  are  at  the  hun- 
dred and  twenty-third  day  of  a  trial  instituted  by  Government  before* 
three  jnd^s  and  a  jury.  It  is  the  trial  of  an  individual  who  is 
accused  oi  forgery  and  perjury.  No  evidence  is  admitted  without 
a  verification  ot  the  documents  if  it  be  in  writing,  or  without  cross- 
examination,  if  it  be  oral ;  everything  being  delivered  on  oath.  Ther 
verdict  of  the  jury  has  to  be  given  unanimously,  and  the  death  of  a 
single  juryman  would  render  the  proceedings  null  and  void.  AH 
commentary  by  newspapers  is  prohibited  under  pain  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment ;  they  have  to  confine  themselves  to  a  simple  report  of  what 


The  judges  instruct  the  juiy  as  to  the  application  of  the  law ;  anc^ 
they  direct  the  inquiry  according  to  the  rules  of  evidence.  After^ 
wards  the  jury  will  return  its  verdict ;  the  judges  will  pronounce  sen- 
tence according  to  the  law  which  is  applicable  to  the  case. 

We  see  here  what  a  le^l  procedure  is ;  very  different,  it  is  true^ 
from  what  takes  place  in  Trance  in  a  like  case.  We  have  the  co- 
operation of  four  distinct  powers :  the  legislative  power  from  which 
proceed  **  the  statutes'*  (regulations  called  laws  made  by  Parliament) ; 
the  judicial  power  in  the  persons  of  the  judges ;  the  independence  of 
good  sense  represented  by  the  jury ;  and,  finally,  the  governmental 
actbn  which  brings  the  accused  before  the  court.  This  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  what  our  forefathers  discovered  for  the  purpose  of  repress- 
ing crime  and  protecting  innocence. 

All  this  apparatus,  all  this  labour,  and  all  this  care  is  taken  in  order' 
that  there  should  be  no  error  with  respect  to  the  deeds  of  one  single 
private  individual,  who  acted  solely  by  his  own  means  and  at  his 
own  risk,  not  to  those  of  a  high  functionary  who  disposes  of  the- 
resonrces  of  a  whole  nation. 

We  possess  this  admirable  invention,  and  we  apply  it  every  day  iw 
thotisands  of  cases.  We  derive  benefit  from  it;  we  do  not  wisn  tO' 
change  it,  though  we  change  everything ;  we  take  a  pride  in  it ;  and 
yet  the  idea  never  occurs  of  applying  it  to  the  only  class  of  men  who- 
use  the  resources  of  every  one  for  the  purpose  of  committing  crimes,, 
and  who  at  will  compromise  the  entire  nation ;  for  it  becomes  by  their 
acts  at  once  a  criminal  and  a  victim. 

From  the  accession  of  William  III.  down  to  the  present  time,  not  a- 
slngle  hour  of  the  sort  of  examination  which  has  been  applied  during- 

*  The  trul  hero  referred  to  hms  Rfforded  a  new  applicaUon  of  this  regnlation.     The  news- 
P*{Mn~the  Timea  especially — accompanied  their  reports  with  an  analysis  of  the  evidence  in 
vhidi  they  suaeaines  placed  the  evidence  of  the  day  in  joxta-position  with  the  contradictoryr 
evidence  given  on  a  former  occasion.    This  was  formally  prohibited  by  the  Court ;  for,  as  the. 
Cbief  Justice  observed,  it  was  assaroing  the  province  of  the  jury. 

I 
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three  months  to  the  'Gchborne  case,  has  been  devoted  to  the  whole  of 
the  affairs  treated  bj  the  English  Ministers. 

At  this  moment  an  expedition  directed  against,  an  African  King  is 
leaving  the  shores  of  England^  and  the^  newspapers  are  discussing  a 
project  of  destroying  his  capital  by  fire.  Here  then  is  a  case  in 
which,  instead  or  a  single  individual  and  the  property  of  a  single 
family,  as  in  the  Tichborne  trial,  the  question  is  one  affecting  a  whole 
people.  Not  only  have  the  Ashantees  to  suffer,  but  the  English 
troops  who  are  sent  to  a  country  where  the  climate  is  deadly,  ana  the 
English  nation  which  has  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  expedition.  There 
is  here  no  investigation — no  inquiry!  Orders  have  been  given  in 
several  public  offices  of  London  to  despatch  troops,  to  furnish  pro- 
visions, and  to  freight  ships ;  and  this  is  all. 

If  hostilities  could  only  have  been  commenced  after  a  judicial  in-> 
quiry — as  was  formerly  the  case  at  Rome — the  King  of  the  Ashantees 
would  have  been  put  on  his  trial  like  any  private  individual  accused 
of  a  crime  meriting  the  punishment  of  death. 

In  the  country  where  I  now  reside,  an  accident  having  lately 
occurred  on  a  railway,  an  inquiry  was  the  result ;  and  the  negligence 
of  a  superior  employe  having  been  proved,  as  also  that  of  an  inferior 
servant,  the  former  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  francs,  and 
the  latter  to  two  months'  imprisonment.  Negligence  is  in  itself  not  a 
crime  subject  to  punishment  by  human  law,  but  it  becomes  so  when 
injury  ensues. 

The  English  Minister  at  the  Hague  has  not  been  imprisoned  for 
two  months ;  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  London  nas  not  be^ii 
mulcted  in  a  fine  of  fifty  francs.  The  war  against  the  Ashantees, 
nevertheless,  resulted  from  the  neglect  of  the  former  to  execute  the 
orders  which  he  had  received,  and  from  the  culpability  of  the  latter 
in  submitting  to  the  disobedience  of  his  subordinate. 

The  Swiss  railway  accident  was  a  judicial  affair ;  the  War  on  the 
Gold  Coast  was  a  political  affair. 

The  proposition  which  is  now  being  submitted  to  the  Assembly  at 
Versailles,  having  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  which 
shall  alone  be  competent  to  decide  questions  of  peace  and  war,  would 
have  a  double  effect.  It  would  prevent  insubordination  in  the 
servants  of  a  State,  and  would  lift  public  affairs  out  of  the  mire  in 
which  they  are  now  plunged.  It  would  also  prevent  an  entire  nation 
from  becoming,  without  its  will,  or  even  its  knowledge,  guilty  of 
murder  and  false  witness ;  for  we  always  slander  those  to  whom  we 
do  violence. 

The  remedy  for  this  is  very  simple ;  too  simple,  indeed,  for  the  men 
of  the  present  generation,  unless  there  should  spring  up  among  them, 
a  great  mind  >capable  of  directing  their  attention  to  it,  and  of  com- 
pefiing  them  to  accept  it. 

When  your  government  proposes  to  declare  war  against  a  people, 
it  accuses  that  people  of  a  capital  crime ;  for  war  is  a  sentence .  of 
death.  All  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  place  the  nation  so  accused  in  the 
dock  as  a  criminal.  Your  government  is,  at  present,  accuser,  judge, 
and  executioner  at  the  same  time. 

Can  we  be  astonished  that  a  system  which  so  offends  against  reason 
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and  natural  justice  creates  the  social  situation  which  we  observe 
around  as  %  The  only  logical  means  of  warding  off  revolution  is  the 
Law ;  if  you  are  unwilling  to  return  to  the  one  you  must  absolutely 
and  necessarily  fall  into  the  other.  In  mv  own  country  there  have 
long  existed  f  actions,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  noise  produced  by  their 
eoutention  the  complaints  of  the  class  who  have  been  the  chief  suf- 
ferers have  remained  without  effect.  In  this  way  is  it  also  that  dis- 
content changes  rapidlv  to  revolt. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  rescuing  a  portion  of  my  fellow-country- 
men from  revolution,  I  have  only  been  enabled  to  do  so  by  present- 
ing to  them  the  law  as  a  ^remedy ;  for  if  the  Parliamentary  Law 
passed  in  the  reirni  of  William  III.,  for  controlling  the  arbitrary 
action  of  the  Cabinet  has  been  repealed,  the  Common  Law  still  exists, 
though  virtue  and  knowledge  are  wanting  in  the  nation  to  take  ad- 
noit^  of  it  as  a  means  of  protection. 

**  The  result  of  this  measure"  (the  repeal  of  the  clause  in  the  Act 
of  Settlement),  "is  to  leave  the  matter  precisely  where  it  was  accord- 
^  ing  to  the  Common  Law  before  the  Act  of  Settlement.  It  has  in 
*•  no  respect  changed  the  Common  Law," — says  Mr.  Anstey  in  his 
Treatise  on  the  Constitution  of  England.*  The  idea  of  finding  safety 
in  a  restoration  of  the  Law  destroyed  at  once  all  political  speculation 
and  gave  a  new  birth  to  the  upright  man  and  citizen,  whom  the  par- 
liamentary rSgime  has  destroyed. 

In  the  Appendix  to  this  letter  will  be  found  some  extracts  which 
ihow  the  sort  of  instruction  that  has  been  received  by  the  men  of 
whom  I  speak,  with  respect  to  the  remedies  which  the  English  Con- 
stitution offers  ;t  and  to  prove  that  they  have  acted  and  are  still  act- 
ing in  this  sense,  I  subjoin  the  text  of  a  passage  taken  from  a  recent 
French  publication.^ 

France  has  systematically  copied  the  errors  of  England,  and  after* 
murds  exceeded  them.  Cannot  she  be  enlightened  by  the  rectification 
which  is  here  attempted  ?  Can  she  not  be  struck  at  the  present 
critical  time  by  the  exposition  given  in  this  letter  of  the  internal  and 
administrative  cause  of  the  wars  which  England  has  made,  but  in 
which  she  (France)  has  been  the.  principal  sufferer,  and  of  the  exis- 
tence in  England  herself  of  a  school  of  men  who  for  thirty  years, 
after  profound  study,  have  discovered  in  the  past  the  remedy  for  the 
«vils  of  the  present,  and  a  protection  agamst  the  horrors  of  the 
future? 

Their  maxims,  however,  differ  in  nothing  essentially  from  what 
the  Pope  has  announced  in  the  remarkable  words  above  cited  on  the 
wrverse  employment  of  power  and  armies;  and  from  those  which 
M.  LuciEN  Bruk  has  recently  addressed  to  the  youth  of  France  on 
the  unhappiness  of  a  country  governed  by  men  who  do  not  respect 
the  Law.  Our  associations  of  working  men  propose  to  their  fellow- 
countrymen  the  means  of  preventing  this  evil  employment  of  power  and 
armies,  and  this  government  of  nations  by  men  who  violate  the  Law. 

*  Amtey  on  the  Constitatioo  of  England,  p.  307. 

t  See  Appendix,  No.  2.    Constitutional  Remedies. 

X  See  Appendix  No.  8.    The  Foreign  Affairs  Committees. 
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NECESSITY  OF  A  TRIBUNAL  FOR  WAR. 

The  dissimilarity  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  shows  itself 
in  nothing  so  clearly  as  this ;  namely^  that  the  latter^  fearing  their 
own  passions,  imposed  on  themselves  a  bridle  the  most  remarkable  ia 
the  institutions  of  the  human  race  by  separating  judicial  powers  in 
matters  relating;  to  foreim  nations  from  royal,  senatorial,  and  popular 
functions ;  a  thing  which  they  did  not  do  as  regards  the  exercise  of 
these  powers  amongst  citizens. 

The  Greeks  had  the  idea  of  a  supreme' court,  but  its  attributions 
were  restricted  in  the  nature  of  a  familien  gerichte.  They  knew  no- 
thing of  the  Jus  Gentium, 

The  Greeks,  however,  and  especially  the  Athenians,  were  far  from 
falling  into  the  state  in  which  modern  Europe  now  is.  They  had  no 
Cabinet ;  in  other  words,  their  decisions,  if  not  judicial,  were  at  least 
not  secret. 

Themistocles^  who,  was  first  minister,  as  we  should  say,  once 
attempted  to  act  without  the  previous  assent  of  the  people,  pretending 
the  necessity  of  secresy,  in  order  to  derive  advantage  from  the  opera- 
tion. It  was  not  a  question  of  undertaking  a  war,  but  of  a  military 
operation.  The  Athenians,  up  to  a  certain  point,  admitted  the  justice 
of  his  request,  and  declared  themselves  ready  to  allow  him  to  act 
secretly ;  but  on  the  sole  condition  that  his  plan,  on  being  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  one  competent  and  honest  man,  should  be  approved 
of  by  the  latter.  Observe : — a  single  man.  The  man  chosen  was 
Aristides.     We  know  the  result. 

Modem  Europeans  go  to  school.  They  study  there  especially  the 
languages  and  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  They  know  then 
what  I  have  just  related.  But  on  arriving  at  manhood  they  appear  to 
lay  on  one  side  all  they  have  learned  as  children,  and  to  treat  it  as 
puerile. 

Without  having  thought  of  the  incident  just  narrated,  but  enlight- 
ened by  the  knowledge  of  events  of  our  day  in  their  secret  motives,  I 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  none  of  the  modern  wars  coiild 
ever  have  been  made  if  modem  nations  had  fallen  on  the  expedient 
invented  by  the  Athenians,  and  required  for  the  sanction  of  hos- 
tilities the  verdict  of  a  single  man ;  that  is  to  say^  of  an  intelligent 
and  upright  man  taken  from  outside  the  petty  circle  called  the  J 
Cabinet.  -  ' 

This  conviction  I  have  not  only  expressed  in  a  general  manner,  but 
I  have  applied  it  to  divers  cases ;  and  there  are  some  so  clear  and  so 
striking,  that  the  dates  alone  would  have  sufficed  to  render  it  impos- 
sible for  any  man  whatever  to  give  a  verdict  in  their  favour.  Such, 
for  example,  as  the  war  of  England  against  DosT  Mohahhed, 
announced  under  pretext  of  his  connexion  with  Russia,  and  under- 
taken after  the  exchange  with  St.  Petersburg  of  explanations  the 
most  satisfactory.  The  war  once  made,  the  dates  were  disguised  by 
publishing  the  pa^^ers  in  separate  books,  and  by  making  them  appear 
Avith  an  inverted  order  of  dates  and  at  intervals  of  time.     That 
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which  had  to  be  concealed  was  the  connivance  between  two  Ministers, 
the  English  and  the  Russian,  in  order  to  make  Dost  Mohammed  pass 
as  the  allj  of  Russia.  Under  this  pretext  an  English  army  was  sent 
to  Gabn]  to  dethrone  that  Prince,  and  that  country  was  thrown  into 
the  arms  of  Russia.  This  object  was  accomplished  not  only  by  sup- 
pressions, but  by  positive  forgeries  committed  m  the  despatches  of  the 
British  Envoy  at  Cabul  before  they  were  delivered  tp  the  public. 

So  true  it  is  that  a  war,  the  causes  of  which  have  been  previously 
concealed,  cannot  be  understood  afterwards ;  and  so  true  also  is  it  that 
that  which  is  so  easy  to  understand  when  the  question  is  how  to  pre- 
vent it,  becomes  unexplainable  after  it  has  been  done. 

Bat,  it  will  be  said,  this  matter  only  relates  to  barbarians  with 
whom  common  rights  (the  words  of  Sir  Robert  Peel)  are  not  ob- 
served. I  pass  then  to  the  wars  made  by  England  with  France,  in 
which  the  same  process  will  be  found. 

In  1806  the  two  nations  were  weary  of  the  war.  The  Minister, 
Pitt,  was  overthrown  in  England,  and  Mr.  Fox  was  put  in  his  place 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  peace.  The  negotiations  which  were 
opened  at  !raris,  terminated.  The  English  negotiator  announced  to 
his  court  that  all  questions  between  England  ana  France  were  defini- 
tively settled.  The  war  was,  however,  resumed  by  the  act  of  England, 
and  not  one  word  of  explanation  was  ever  given  to  justify  the  eight 
years  of  ravage  which  ensued 

I  say  that  if  the  English  nation  had  theti  required,  as  a  condition 
ior  the  resumption  of  hostilities,  the  assent  of  a  single  man  not  com- 
promised in  the  affair,  that  third  war  with  France  could  never  have 
been  made.  I  might  say  as  much,  in  the  way  of  parenthesis,  of  the  two 
which  had  preceded  it,  and  of  ^he  fourth  which  had  to  follow. 

I  base  this  declaration  of  impossibility  on  the  real  motive  of  that 
war,  which  was  not  less  devoia  of  legal  motive  than  that  of  1838 
against  DosT  Mohammed,  and  which  could  only  have  been  explained 
by  forgeries  if  explanation  of  it  had  been  demanded. 

I  shall  be  asked  what  that  nv)tive  was  and  how  I  came  to  know  it. 
It  is  not  in  written  history  that  it  is  to  be  found ;  but  it  is  written  in 
diaracters  of  bronze  in  that  real  histoiy  which  no  one  reads ;  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  public  documents.  It  is  England  herself  who,  in  a 
solemn  "  Declaration"  bearing  date  December  7th,  1807,  avowed 
that  the  resumption  of  hostilities  with  France  in  1806  was  induced 
by  no  act  or  pretention  of  France,  nor  by  any  interest  on  the  part  of 
Endand. 

1  say  then  with  a  certainty  and  an  authority  which  no  man  of  good 
faith  will  question,  that  the  previous  assent  to  that  war  of  a  man  not 
oompromised  by  and  not  in  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet,  and  with  the 
prospect  of  future  responsibility,  was  impossible. 

What  then  was  the  explanation  given  .by  the  English  Government 
in  that  document,  and  what  its  justification  for  such  a  crime  ? 

There  was  none.  It  acknowledged  the  fact  in  its  nakedness,  and 
placed  it  to  the  account  of  ^^  policy."  But  that  document  does  not 
confine  itself  to  this  incident  01  the  struggle  which  had  then  been  going 
^n  since  1793,  which  afterwards  lasted  until  1815,  and  into  the  circle  of 
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which  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  drawn.  The  war  with  Turkey 
(the  bombardment  of  Constantinople  by  the  English  without  ^a  declf^ 
ration  of  war),  is  explained  in  the  same  terms,  as  having  had  nothing  to 
do  with  English  interests ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  was  without  cause  or 
pretext.  Causes  and  pretexts  which  would  certainly  have  been 
required  by  a  man  appointed  to  investigate  the  case;  and  in  the 
absence  of  charges  against  the  accused  (the  adverse  party)  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  pro;Dounce  a  sentence. 

FouB  Wahs  between  England  and  France. 

The  first  war  against  France  had  been  commenced  by  England. 
(It  is  not  here  necessary  to  take  into  account  Russia  and  Prussia, 
who  were  powerless  without  the  fleets,  money,  and  support  of  Eng- 
land). 

She  had  made  it  without  a  declaration  of  war. 

She  could  not  have  made  it  otherwise ;  for  the  pretended  motives 
put  forward  for  it  would  have  been  inadmissible  in  a  legal  document^ 
which  could  only  have  contained  the  alleged  and  proved  injuries,  and 
the  refusal  to  make  reparation. 

It  was  made  in  consequence  of  events  which  had  occurred  in  the 
interior  of  France.  It  is  true  that  there  had  been  a  violation  by  the 
National  Convention  of  certain  stipulations  contained  in  the  Treaty 
of  Westphalia  respecting  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  But  as  England 
did  not  take  grounds  on  this  infraction,  and  as  nobody  thought  of 
it  until  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1814,  it  is  useless  to  speak  of  it 
here.* 

The  second  war  happened  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  England 
to  restore  Malta  (according  to  the  Treaty  of  Amiens).  But  the  nego- 
tiations which  preceded  the  resumption  of  hostilities  in  1803,  are 
too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over.  Lord  Whitworth  was  the 
English  Plenipotentiary.  According  to  a  note  sent  by  him  on  the 
10th  of  May  to  M.  db  Talleyrand,  the  French  propositions  were 
rejected  because  of  Russia :  ^*  And  this  proposition  having  been 
**  judged  impracticable  by  the  refusal  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
**  Russia  to  accede  to  itJ*  These  are  the  words  which  we  find  in  the 
note  referred  to.  The  question  had  reference,  to  the  island  of  Malta, 
which  France  had  proposed  to  place  in  the  hands  of  Austria,  Russia, 
or  Prussia,  until  the  two  Grovemments  could  arrive  at  an  agreement 
with  respect  to  it.  England  declared  that  she  could  not  accept  the 
intervention  of  other  I^owers,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Russia,  and 
the  Russian  Emperor  on  his  side  refused  it.  The  affair  is  thus  nar- 
rated by  Lord  Iiawkesbury,  then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Whitworth,  dated  May  7,  1803. 

Tlie  words  having  reference  to  Rusiia  which  I  have  cited  from  Lord 
Whitworth,  do  not  appear  in  his  note  printed  among  the  other 
papers  presented  to  Parliament !     This  suppression  caused  the  French 

Government  to  accuse  the  English  Government  of  having  falsified  the 

■III.        •    i     I.     .1  ■  ■-" « 

*  The  Emperor  of  Germany  baAed  hu  dedaration  of  war  on  this  act  of  the  Conre&tiott.     I 
spuk  here  only  of  England. 
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note  in  question ;  and  this  charge  it  established  by  publishing  the 
original  note  in  the  Moniteur.  There  can  be  no  doubt  regarding 
the  tmth  of  the  accusation  ;  for  we  have  the  reply  of  Talleyrand 
to  the  same  note  (dated  May  12),  in  which  he  expressed  himself  as 
follows:  "That  which  your  Excellency  mentions  in  your  note  of 
« the  20th  of  this  month"  (20th  of  Flor^al,  which  answers  to  the  10th 
of  May),  "  is  based  on  the  refusal  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to 
"  consent  to  it."  This  reply  was  published  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment, but  only  after  the  debate  in  the  House,  and  after  orders  had 
been  given  for  the  recommencement  of  hostilities.  So  true  it  is  that 
knowledge  after  the  event  is  good  for  nothing.  Talleyrand's  note 
was  published  on  the  24th  of  May,  and  already,  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
16th,  letters  of  marque  had  been  issued  and  an  embargo  pro- 
claimed.* 

I  find  in  an  anonymous  history  the  following  very  curious  passage 
i^^;arding  the  conduct  of  Kussia  in  this  affair : — 

^  Russia  all  the  while  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  peacemaker^ 
**  though  WoEoNZOW,  the  t)zar's  Ambassador  in  London  undis- 
^  guisedly  censured  the  Addington  Ministry  for  their  yielding  con- 
•*  duct  at  Amiens ;  and  in  recommending  joint  action  to  prevent  the 
"  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman  Empire^  took  pains  to  convince  the 
*^  English  statesmen  that  Bonaparte  rioiait  pas  se  brouilller  avec 

"  wtij."t 

It  is  to  be  i*emarked  that  these  terrible  undertakings  were  induced 
neither  by  the  "  policy"  of  the  Government  nor  any  national  interest ; 
and^  still  less  by  any  popular  passion.  Passion  there  was  when  the 
war  was  once  commenced,  but  it  was  a  factitious  passion  based  on  the 
perversion  of  mind  known  by  the  name  of  national  honour ;  honour 
distinct  from  justice.  Instead  of  yielding  to  popular  impulse,  as 
people  were  pleased  to  explain  the  conduct  of  the  Government,  that 
Government  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  procuring  its  projects  to  be 
accepted ;  as  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  nad  taken  part  in 
commencing  these  four  wars,  avowed  without  evasion.  It  is  true 
that  this  avowal  was  made  to  a  foreign  potentate,  "  in  whose  interest 
"  and  under  whose  influence"  all  these  wars  of  the  revolution  were 

iiiade4 

The  results  of  the  two  first  wars  were,  that  France  took  possession 
of  Hanover,  the  crown  of  which  was  worn  by  the  King  of  England, 
of  Holland,  of  the  countries  belonging  to  the  Confederation  of  the 
Bhine,  and  of  Italy.  She  had,  notwitnstanding,  reached  the  end  of 
her  resources,  and  had  no  other  object  in  view  but  that  of  securing 
peace  on  the  condition  that  she  might  retain  her  conquests. 

*  X.  Danij,  in  his  "  History  of  France,**  bbjSj  in  speaking  of  the  ruptore  of  1808 : 
"The  English  Minister,  'witbont  a  declaration  of  war,  caused  to  be  seized  on  the  high  seas 
1100  French  and  Batavian  ships. 

An  English  historian  sajs :  "The  orders  in  Conncil  -nhh  respect  to  letters  of  marqne  and 
^  prodamation  of  an  embargo,  which  were  published  two  days  after  the  return  of  Lord 
Whitworth,  led  to  the  capture  or  detention  of,  1200  French  and  Batavian  ships,  having  cargoes 
onboard  of  the  value  of  three  millions  sterling." — Knighfs  Pictorial  History  of  England, 

t  State  Policy  of  Modem  Europe,  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
|«ient  time.--Vol.  it  p.  61, 1867. 

X  I^rd  Castlereagh ;  see  his  letters  in  the  Appendix,  Nos.  4  and  6.  ' 
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England,  who  was  equally  exhausted,  though  in  consequence  of 
fruitless  efforts,  was  desirous  of  j)eace.  She  declared  in  her  reasons 
-for  negotiating  that  the  war  had  no  oljecty  and  that  she  possessed  no 
further  means  of  continuing  it. 

So  that  the  two  parties  were  disposed  to  treat  on  the  footing  that  all 
<<x>nquests  acqiured  should  be  retained. 

Tne  negotiations  therefore  opened  at  Paris  on  the  basis  of  uti  pos' 
sidetis. 

The  Treaty,  however,  which  was  negotiated  gave  Hanover  back  to 
ISngland,  abandoned  Malta  to  her,  and  surrendered  to  her  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hopcj  wliich  an  English  expedition  had  seized  upon  during 
^the  negotiations. 

Let  us  suppose,  at  this  point  only,  that  the  Privy  Council  had  in- 
tervened. 

The  Government  presents  itself  before  the  Council  to  obtain  its 
assent  to  the  new  war  wliiph  it  proposes  to  make,  saying  to  it,  "  It  is 
*^  necessary  to  resume  hostilities  with  France." 

The  Council  would  ask  if  France  had  refused  to  comply  with  the 
demands  made  upon  her,  or  if  she  had  advanced  new  pretensions. 
The  Government  would  have  had  to  reply  what  it  published  after  the 
resumption  of  hostilities  in  order  to  justify  them : — 

*^  No !  France  has  not  refused  any  of  our  demands.  She  has  ad- 
**  vanced  no  new  pretension." 

"  On  what  grounds  then  do  you  desire  to  make  war?"  the  Council 
<would  ask. 

The  Government  would  then  have  to  answer :  "  But  France  has 
^^  refused  to  consent  to  the  dismemberment  of  a  third  Power  for  the 
"**  V^o&t  of  a  fourth." 

The  Council  would  then  have  insisted  upon  knowing  whether  these 
.  conditions  were  embraced  in  the  first  project  of  agreement,  and  the 
tJovemment  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  say  that  they  formed 
;^any  part  of  it. 

During  the  course  of  these  negotiations  a  separate  peace  had  been 
signed  at  Paris  by  M.  d'Oubril,  the  Russian  Ambassador;  a  peace 
'which  was  based  on  the  status  ante  belluniy  which  for  Russia  was  the 
same  thing  as  the  iiti  possidetis ;  for  she  had  neither  gained  nor  lost 
territory.  She  by  this  means  had  left  England  alone  face  to  face  with 
France.  It  is  true  that  the  Emperor  refused  to  ratify  the  act  of  his 
Ambassador,  under  the  pretext  that  he  had  exceeded  his  powers.  But 
ithe  English  Government  was  not  the  dupe  of  this  manoBuvre ;  for  we 
£nd  in  an  official  pamphlet  the  following  passage ; — 

^*  It  is  not  worth  while  any  longer  to  disguise  the  truth.  He 
*^  (M.  d'Oubbil)  was  furnished  with  full  powers  to  conclude  a 
'^  peace,  and,  let  us  tell  the  truth,  such  a  peace  as  he  made ;  namely, 
^'  the  status  ante  bellum  as  regards  Russia."  * 

*  **  State  of  Ibe,  Negotiation,  with  details  of  its  progress  and  causes  of  its  detennination. 

in  the  recall  of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale/*  p.  57  ;  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Government  in 

order  that  "  in  the  necessary  delay  of  the  official  papers  the  public  may  be  enabled  to 

form  a  due  estimate  of  the  conduct  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers."    London:  Printed  for 

■^ohn  Stockdale,  Piccadilly.  1806.   See  Appendix  No.  6. 
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The  change  which  took  place  at  St.  Petersburg  is^  in  this  pamphlet, 
explained  according  to  its  manner  by  the  English  Government.  That 
which  is  evident  for  ns  is,  that  Russia  profited  bj  the  occasion  to 
attach  the  then  English  Government  to  herself  more  strongly  than 
ever.  She  gave  herself  the  air  of  having  been  extraordinarily  generous, 
and  put  herself  forward  as  acting  only  in  view  of  the  interests  of 
England  and  those  of  Europe  in  refusing  to  make  peace  with  France. 
The  news  of  the  refusal  of  the  Emperor  arrived  just  in  time  to  break 
np  the  English  negotiations  at  Paris.  The  incident  is  thus  narrated 
in  "The  State  of  the  Negotiation :" 

^  In  the  mean  time  arrived  the  important  intelligence  of  the  refusal 
"  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  ratify  the  act  concluded  by  M.d'Oubril, 
^  and  about  the  same  period  of  time  an  official  assurance  to  the  Go- 
^  vemment  of  England  that  His  Imperial  Majesty  of  the  Russias  would 
^  conclude  no  peace  but  in  concert  with  Great  Britain. 

^'Here  was,  therefore,  a  thu'd  era  in  the  negotiations  since  the 
^  arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  His  lordship  was  now  raised 
"  to  higher  ground."  * 

This  is  to  say,  that  the  English  negotiator  made  fresh  demands  on 
account  of  England,  and  added  demands  thereto  on  account  of 
Russia.  The  English  Government,  according  to  its  own  words,  was 
quite  ready  to  forward  the  Russian  dem.ands  without  knowing  what 
Aey  were.  I  find  in  a  despatch  from  Ijondon^  drawn  up  after  the 
arrival  of  the  disavowal  of  M.  d'Odbril,  and  addressed  to  Lord 
Lauderdale  on  the  4th  of  September,  1806,  the  following  pas- 
sage:— 

^  In  a  few  days  we  shall  probably  learn  the  new  projects  and  future 
^^  intentions  of  Russia^  which  must  necessarily  be  taken  into  account  in 
^  aU  negotiations  yet  to  comeJ' 

This  was  literally  the  "  State  of  the  Negotiation"  in  the  month  of 
Augost,  1806. 

1  say  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Privy  Council, 
having  been  thus  put  in  possession  oi  the  facts  before  the  first  shot 
was  fired,  to  have  given  its  assent  to  the  resumption  of  hostilities ; 
the  Privy  Council,  as  constituted  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  the 
12th  year  of  the  reign  of  William  III.,  by  which  each  member 
of  that  Council  had  to  sign  his  name  to  the  advice  he  gave,  the  book 
being  in  the  custody  of  an  officer  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  pro- 
ducible on  the  demand  of  Parliament ;  in  order  that  each  might  be 
prosecuted  on  a  criminal  charge,  for  having  given  advice  not  conform- 
able to  the  Law,  the  honour  of  the  Crown,  and  the  interest  of  the 
Kingdom.  / 

The  most  instructive  part  of  this  resumi  remains  to  be  indicated* 
In  such  a  check  the  Government  itself  would  have  found  a  refuge 
•gainst  the  sort  of  pressure  to  which  it  succumbed.  This  pressure 
consisted,  not  only  in  the  superior  faculties  and  trained  intellects  of 
the  diplomatists  whom  the  English  Ministers  had  to  encounter,  but 
^  in  the  insubordination  of  their  own  agents,  who  acted  hi  concert 

*  "  SUte  of  the  NegotiaCioD/'  p.  87. 
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with  the  agents  of  other  countries,  and  who  inyolved  and  compro- 
mised them. 

Alison,  the  English  historian  par  excellence  of  this  period,  thus 
relates  the  incident  of  the  return,  of  Lord  Whitwobth  : — 

^^  As  a  last  resource,  finding  the  English  Ambassador  very  deteiv 
^  mined,  Talleyrand  proposed  an  arrangement  by  which  the  island 
^^  of  Malta  should  be  surrendered  to  Gi*eat  Britain  in  perpetuity  for 
**  a  proper  equivalent.  But  Lord  Whitwobth  did  not  consider  that 
^^  he  was  authorised  to  negotiate  an  arrangement  which  amounted  to 
^^  an  exchange  of  territory  in  place  of  an  indemnity  in  the  nature  of 
'^  a  guarantee  for  the  future.  Lord  Whitwobth  demanded  his  pass- 
"  ports  and  received  them  on  the  12th  of  May/' 

It  is  evident  according  to  this  statement  mat  the  rupture  was  in 
fact  the  act  of  Lord  Whitwobth. 

In  the  same  way  the  resumption  of  hostilities  in  1806  was  never 
decided  by  the  English  Cabinet.  The  negotiations  were  broken  by 
the  English  negotiator  of  his  own  accord  and  without  instructions. 
So  at  least  was  the  matter  presented  to  the  public ;  it  was  therefore, 
a  thing  that  could  be  done.  In  the  explanation  given  to  the  country 
the  affair  is  stated  as  follows : — 

^^  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  saw  that  his  mission  was  finiehed, 
^^  demanded  his  passports  and  returned." 

This  phrase  came  after  the  following : — 

*^  The  demands  of  England  were  not  refused." 

He  says  afterwards,  however,  and  in  this  consists  the  sole  pretext 
for  the  war : — 

^^  The  demands  of  Kussia,  still  more  just  and  moderate,  were  all 
**  refused."* 

We  have  here  especially  to  note  that  if  the  case  of  war  had  been 

Presented  to  the  Council  on  the  basis  of  the  Russian  demands,  still  the 
Jouncil  could  not  have  given  its  assent  to  it.  That  is  to  say,  if  Eng- 
land had  the  title  and  right,  in  virtue  of  a  pretended  engagement 
with  Russia,  to  demand  from  France  that  justice  should  be  done  to 
the  Russian  claims,  the  Council  would  still  have  been  unable  to  assent 
to  it.  For  the  Russian  claims  in  nowise  bore  on  grievances  proved 
or  even  alleged  by  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  only  related  to 
concessions  which  had  to  be  made  to  it,  not  by  France,  but  by  the 
Ottoman  Empire ;  nam^Iy,  certain  concessions  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Adriatic,  in  the  Ionian  Isles^  and  the  Danubian  Principalities.t 

No  stipulation  of  this  sort  could  have  place  in  a  treaty  in  whidi 
the  Sublime  Porte  was  not  a  co-signatary.  The  terms  of  the  refusal 
which  the  French  Government  opposed  to  this  demand,  show  9i  once 
the  indignation  which  it  produced,  and  the  just  foresight  which 
dictated  the  refusal. 


Impunity  of  Guilty  Ministebs. 
I  have  spcJcen  above  of  forgeries  committed  in  diplomatic  documents 

♦  "  SUte  of  the  Negotiation,"  p.  88. 

f  The  last  claim  was  not  openly  annoonced  in  the  exposition  of  the  English  Government, 
but  it  was  therein  indicated. 
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for  the  purpose  of  explaining  and  justifying  a  war,  and  it  might  be 
sopposed  tnat  such  means  might  be  employed  to  defraud  into  con- 
cuerence  the  Council  or  the  individual  to  whom  the  question  should 
belmbmitted.  But  between  a  preliminary  mquiiyand  a  subsequent 
justification  the  case  is  wholly  different. 

The  Council  had  by  its  constitution  the  right  of  inspecting  docu- 
jnents — ^that  is  to  say,  the  originals ;  and  if  this  right  were  not  exset^ 
dsed  each  member  became  himself  criminally  responsible. 

In  the  case  above  cited  the  forgeries  were  brought  to  light  after 
jeais  of  effort  on  the  part  of  certain  associations  of  working  men. 
Bui  it  was  impossible  to  prosecute  the  guilty  Minister  even  with  the 
proofe  in  hand  furnished  by  an  official  publication,  in  which  the 
phrases,  the  words,  the  full  stops  and  tne  commas,  which  were 
changed  and  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  falsifying  the  sense  of  the 
despatches,  were  printed  between  parentheses  ;  so  that  the  forgeries 
stared  you  in  the  face. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  4th  Anne  rendered  all  prosecution 
impossible,  firstly,  because  the  minister  could  act  without  consulting 
the  Council,  and  secondly,  because  the  Cabinet,  having  no  legal  con- 
rtitation^  no  provision  had  been  made  for  rendering  its  members  re- 
sponsible. The  signatures  were  wanting.  Everything  had  been  done 
under  the  seal  of  secresy. 

Action,  therefore,  if  action  had  to  be  taken,  was  not  against  powers 
leas  councillors,  but  agsdnst  the  powerful  politician,  against  the 
Hinister,  who  was  only  minister  by  the  support  of  the  majority  in 
Parliament.  The  first  part  of  the  process,  the  Motion  for  inquiry,  was 
therefore  rejected  by  a  very  large  majority. 

It  might  at  least  be  supposed  that  the  Opposition  faction  would 
have  voted  for  the  inquiry  and  availed  itself  of  the  occasion  to  over- 
throw the  Minister.  This  would  argue  but  a  small  knowledge  of 
paiiiamentary  tactics  and  of  the  view«  and  interests  of  the  aspirants  to 
ministerial  posts.  On  all  like  occasions  it  happens,  as  it  did  in  this, 
that  the  cliief  of  the  Opposition  comes  forward  to  aid  the  minister, 
and  in  this  instance  he  explained  himself  thus  to  his  friends  in  private : 
"  We  cannot  let  it  go  forth  to  the  world  that  the  Prime  Minister  of 
^  England  is  a  forger." 

ThiSy  on  the  occasion  to  w[hich  we  refer,  was  not,  it  is  true,  his  real 
motive.  The  question  with  him  was  simply  to  preserve  for  power  its 
prestige  and  arbitrary  action,  and  to  prevent  the  House  from  inter- 
meddfing  with  the  conduct  of  the  Cabinet.  That  House  had  to  carry 
them  into  power,  but  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  such  power. 

The  circumstances  of  the  war  here  referred  to  furnish  ad- 
mirable materials  for  the  study  of  the  action  of  a  Council  (or  that 
of  any  other  body  independent  of  the  Cabinet)  on  the  progress  of 
events,  and  of  the  facility  which  such  an  institution  woula  present  as 
a  means  of  arresting  the  errors  of  men  irresponsible,  ignorant,  and 
perverse,  whom  the  fluctuations  of  political  opinion  in  a  popular 
ansembly  have  momentarily  raised  to  power. 

The  reading  of  newspapers  or  history  written  after  the  fact,  renders 
Imposiible  a  Knowledge  of  the  causes  and  of  the  march  of  events 
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which  inundate  the  soil  with  bloody  and  excite  passionate  hatred 
between  nations.  It  would  not,  however^  be  just  to  saj  that  this 
impossibility  of  comprehending  existed  beforehand ;  for  the  compre* 
hension  of  them  beforehand  would  prevent  their  occurrence. 

In  fact  nothing  is  more  simple  than  the  differences  between  nations 
if  they  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  those  between  private 
individuals.  The  latter  are  hidden  in  the  obscurity  of  their  origin ; 
the  former  are  exhibited  6n  a  great  stage.  Secresy  is  impossible  when 
^eal  causes  exist  This.terrible  secresy  intervenes  only  before  action  is 
decided  on.  After  that  it  is  only  passion  which  speaks^  or  is  listened  to. 

It  is  true  that  in  former  periods  international*  affairs  presented 
^fficulties  and  delicate  points  tor  solution.  But  these  belonged  to  the 
feudal  system.  With  ttiat  system  these  difficulties  have  disi^peared. 
Jt  has  also  carried  away  with  it  the  judicial  methods  of  that  time. 

Ignorance  the  Cause  of  Wabs. 

Man  does  nothing  without  being  moved  either  by  hope  or  fear. 
Much  less  does  he  undergo  sufferings,  pay  his  money,  or  shed  his 
i)lood.  He  does  not  even  take  a  walk  without  an  object.  How 
then  are  we  to  explain  the  phenomenon  that  during  these  wars  two 
hundred  millions  or  human  beings  suffered,  paid,  marched,  killed  or 
were  killed  without  object,  without  purpose,  without  anything  to  gain 

^r  hope  for  ft 

I  say,  "  without  object,"  for  if  /you  had  then  asked  them  what  it 
was,  or  if  you  asked  them  te-day,  not  a  single  Englishman  or  French- 
man would  be  able  to  tell  you  what  it  was  they  fought  for.  It  it 
true  that  this  question  was  never  put  to  them.  Who  cared  for  the 
causes  I  They  were  too  much  occupied  with  the  consequences.  At 
this  day  we  no  more  think'  of  the  past  than  the  former  generation 
thought  of  the  present.  A  people  who  can  unite  in  a  single  phrase 
the  participle  "  accomplished"  with  the  substantive  "  fact,'*  and  then 
^ve  these  words  as  a  maxim  resulting  from  an  operation  of  the  in« 
tellect,  in  order  to  conceal  the  cowardice  which  dares  not  denounce 
a  crime,  must  be  so  bereft  of  logic  and  morality  that  it  is  possible  to 
do  anywith  it.J 

It  has  often  happened  that  I  have  put  this  question  to  my  fellow- 
countrymen  :  "  Why  did  you  go  to  war  with  France  I"  I  could  never 
succeed  in  obtaining  from  them  an  answer.  This  question  has  been 
for  me  the  greatest  pf  levers  and  the  easiest  to  handle.  It  went  home 
to  the  intelligence  and  conscience  of  each  one.  Blood  spilt,  crime 
committed,  peril  incurred  by  the  fathers:  the  burden  of  debt  imposed 
upon  the  children,  and  for  what  f  It  was  because  both  fathers  and 
sons  were — ^and  [  here  completed  for  them  the  thought — "  whcU  you 
areV     I  have  made  this  experiment  not  only  on  tens,  but  on  hun- 

*  The  word  **  ioteraadoDal"  ia  applicable  to  facta  not  to  law.  The  first  time  I  found  the 
word  need  in  reference  to  a  public  affair,  was  in  the  following  phrase  of  Sir  Walter  Scott : 
^  International  questions  with  respect  to  the  Law  of  Nations." 

f  Those  who  perished  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  hospitaU  or  ambnlances,  are  calcnlaied 
at  three  millions. 

\  Anything  can  be  done  with  a  people  whose  minds  are  worked  on  by  political  ideas.— 
STapoleoit. 
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dreds,  and  thousands  of  individuals  who  were  brought  together,  some- 
times as  many  as  fifteen  thousand  at  a  time^  who  had  assembled  to  hear 
some  exposition  which  would  interest^  or  some  panegyric  which  would 
flatter  them;  and  who,  nevertheless,  thus  struck  unawares,  bowed  their 
heads  before  the  mirror  presented  to  them  in  these  words,  ^^that  which 
pu  are." 

Questions  were  then  showered  on  me,  ^'  Why,  then,  did  we  go  to 
"war with  France?"  And  the  field  was  then  open  for  explaming 
what  a  free  and  upright  man  was ;  or  rather  what  a  man  is  in  con- 
trast with  the  1>eings  who  call  themselves  men,  but  who  are  simply 
bands,  arms,  and  passions  set  in  motion  by  secret  springs  worked  at 
will  by  the  fingers  of  unknown  persons. 

Xiet  it  not  be  said  that  the  causes  I  have  just  mentioned  as  the 
motives  of  this  war  must  have  been  known.  They  were  not  known, 
firstly,  because  if  they  had  been  the  war  in  question  could  not  have 
been  made.  However  great  the  degradation  of  the  nation,  it  would 
never  have  consented  to  the  sacrifices  imposed  on  it  by  the  war,  if  it 
had  known  that  the  object  of  it  was  to  force  France  to  concur  in  the 
dismemberment  <A  an  Empire  of  which  neither  she  nor  England  would 
receive  the  smallest  fragment.  For  it  was  then  not  even  a  question  of 
partition,  as  it  has  been  since. 

In  the  second  place,  these  causes  were  unknown  simply  because 
they  had  been  concealed.  I  have  made  use,  it  is  true,  only  of  public 
documents ;  but  these,  which  it  was  necessary  to  have  all  at  once 
under  the  eye  in  order  to  comprehend  what  had  happened,  only  saw 
the  light  at  different  and  distant  periods ;  being  misunderstood  sepa- 
rately one  was  forgotten  before  the  other  was  known,  and  the  first  in 
date  only  appeared  after  the  awakening  of  passion,  and  after  the 
sound  of  cannon  had  made  it  impossible  for  the  nation  to  retrace  its 
steps. 

1  have  made  use  of  only  four  documents. 

1.  '^  The  State  of  the  Negotiation,"  an  exposition  made  by  the  Go- 
vernment on  the  resumption  of  hostilities. 

2.  The  ^^  Declaration  against  Russia  in  December,  1807 ;  that  is 
to  say,  after  Russia,  having  drawn  England  into  the  war  witli  France, 
had  abandoned  her  for  the  other  side.  It  is  in  this  document  that  the 
English  Government  explains  the  wars  it  had  made  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  above  mentioned. 

3.  The  letter  of  Lord  Gastlereaoh  to  Count  Nesselrode  of  the 
28th  of  May,  1815,  but  which  did  not  appear  until  many  years  after- 
wards in  his  correspondence,*  and  which  would  never  have  ap- 
peared if  the  editor  and  his  friends  had  suspected  its  meaning, 
from  this  document,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  I  have 
extracted  the  avowal  by  the  Government  of  the  extreme  difficulty  it 
had  to  engage  England  in  the  war  with  France  in  1815,  as  also  of  the 
object  of  the  efforts  then  made,  namely,  to  make  itself  agreeable  to 
^ssia. 

4.  The  letter  of  Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
•^-i __ ■  — — ■ .      ■  —         ■■■■"■ '  '■ 

*  Castlereagb  CorseFpondence.    Third  Series,  vol.  iL,  p.  865. 
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of  the  12th  of  October,  1814,  which  contains  the  avowal  that  the 
resources  of  England  had  been  employed  in  obtaining  the  dismember- 
ment of  four  countries  for  the  aggrandisement  of  Russia.  This  docu- 
ment was  presented  to  Parliament  in  the  year  1847. 

The  mental  dispositions  of  the  two  men,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox^ 
who  successively  governed  England,  and  from  whom  such  great  evils 
for  the  world  proceeded,  was  however  the  effect  of  ignorance.  Com- 
prehending nothing  of  the  affairs  in  which  by  the  accident  of  a  par- 
liamentary majority  they  were  mixed  up,  and  having  no  line  to  follow, 
no  control  to  keep  them  in  subjection,  and  no  punishment  to  fear, 
they  lent  from  day  to  day  a  willing  ear  to  the  perfidious  counsel  of 
men  placed  near  them,  and  well  instructed  in  tne  science  of  which 
thejr  absolutely  knew  nothing. 

LiOt  us  compare  this  relative  condition  of  both  sides  with  that 
of  the  agents  and  attorneys  employed  by  individuals  in  their 
private  affairs.  The  terrible  truth  will  then  appear ;  as  also  the 
remedy,  and  the  necessity  for  it.  There  is  however  one  difference. 
The  individual  who  discovers  that  he  has  been  ruined  by  the  incom- 
petency of  his  lawyer  can  find  another.  The  nation  cannot  do  this, 
because  it  does  not  possess  men  who  have  been'  trained  to  this  work. 
It  cannot  possess  them  without  a  change  of  system.  This  is  the  propo- 
sition that  I  submit  to  you ;  a  proposition  which  I  base,  not  on  present 
events  in  France,  but  upon  this:  that  the  present  dispositions  of 
France  have  placed  her  m  a  position  to  listen  to  and  accept  it,  as 
I  propose  to  demonstrate  later  on. 

It  is  above  all  things  important  to  establish  and  to  place  in  the  fullest 
light  this  striking  truth,  namely,  that  ignorance  has  played  the  great 
role  in  the  affairs  of  the  modem  world.  Fortius  purpose  I  now  go  to 
the  Declaration  of  1807.* 

In  this  solemn  document  promulgated  in  1807,  England  declares 
and  avowfi  that  she  has  made  two  wars  without  any  reasons  of  her  own. 
In  the  letter  from  Lord  Castle  ueagh  to  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
is  the  avowal  that  England  had  co-operated  in  the  dismemberment  of 
four  kingdoms  for  the  profit  of  another.  Denmark,  Sweden,  Turkey, 
and  Persia.  Here  we  have  a  list  furnished  of  the  countries  which  she 
had  either  attacked  without  the  forms  of  war,  or  upon  whom  she  had 
acted  by  a  menace  of  war.  And  all  with  the  object  of  aiding  in  their 
dismemberment  for  the  profit  of  Russia. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  world  tx)  the  present  time  avowals  more 
abject  or  more  true,  more  terrible  or  more  careless,  have  never  been 
made.  The  Declaration,  however,  of  1807  is  upon  one  point  as  firm 
and  dignified  as  on  all  others  it  is  vile  and  cowardly.  Upon  that  point 
no  ignorance  existed.  This  point  is  the  right  of  searching  neutral 
vessels.  England  lavished  her  blood  and  treasure  to  slay  her  natural 
allies  and  to  destroy  contemporary  States^  because  she  comprehended 
nothing  of  war  as  a  legal,  or  even  as  a  political  operation.  But  she' 
comprehended  in  its  fullest  sense  the  absurdity  of  making  a  distinction 
between  war  at  sea  and  war  on  land,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  conclu- 

*  Sm  Appendix  No.  7. 
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sum  that  military  strength  should  be  employed  on  land  and  not  at  sea. 
Here  then  was  the  limit  of  her  servility. 

This  incident  contains  an  instruction  still  more  precious  if  we 
study  it  in  connexion  with  the  information  given  in  the  memoirs  of 
Lord  Malmesbust,  which  at  this  time  no  one  knew  anything  about, 
and  which  would  never  have  seen  daylight  if  the  editor,  the  present 
Lord  Mai<M£8BUBT,  had  appreciated  its  miportance.  To-day  in  Eng- 
land people  are  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  the  maritime  arm  to  excuse 
their  sell-love,  and  to  justify  their  submission  to  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  in  1856.  (The  "Capitulation  of  Paris/'  as  the  late  Lord  Derby 
(ailed  it  in  a  transient  moment  of  indignation.) 

Lord  Maucesbuby  rdates  that  Mr.  Fox  one  day  paid  a  visit  to  his 
grandfather,  Sir  James  Harris,  who  had  been  Ambassador  at  the 
Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  to  request  information  from  him  as  to  what 
had  passed  between  hunself  and  the  Empress  Catherine  on  the 
subject  of  the  Bight  of  Search,  and  also  to  ask  him  for  a  copy  of  a 
private  letter,  if  he  could  give  it  to  him,  which  he,  Mr.  Fox,  had 
written  to  the  Ambassador. 

The  following  is  what  had  happened.  Mr.  Fox,  being  desirous  of 
inducing  the  Empress  Catherine  not  to  recognise  the  independence 
of  England's  revolted  colonies,  offered  to  purchase  this  condescension 
W  the  abandonment  of  the  Right  of  Search,  and  by  the  adhesion  of 
England  to  the  principles  of  "  The  Armed  Neutrality.*'  This  propo- 
sition was  made  oy  Mr.  Fox  without  the  knowledge  of  his  colleagues, 
sod  in  a  private  letter  of  which  he  did  not  keep  ^  copy ! 

The  result  of  this  negotiation  was  the  rejection  by  the  Empress 
Cateebine  of  the  proposition.  No  trace  has  been  left  of  it  in  the 
<dScial  a^hives,  at  least  in  those  England. 

Either  Mr.  Fox  was  ignorant  of  the  sentiments  of  England  on  a 
bnnch  of  affairs  to  which  he  was  a  stranger,  or,  having  his  attention 
preoccupied  with  the  war  against  the  American  Colonies,  he  believed 
tliat  he  should  be  able  later  on  to  evade  the  conditions  of  the  bargain 
be  proposed  to  Russia. 

Mr.  Fox's  letter  could  not  have  been  written  except  on  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  hypotheses ;  the  first  of  which  shows  his  ignorance, 
as  regards  the  English  side  of  the  question.  Then  comes  the  Rus- 
sian, in  whicli  Mr.  Fox  w)eis  equally  in  the  dark. 

The  Armed  Neutrality  was  a  weapon  which  the  Empress  forged 
in  order  to  strike  at  England.  The  adherence  of  the  latter  would  have 
broken  it*  To  believe  ^hat  the  Empress  would  range  herself  on  the 
side  of  England  against  the  revolted  colonies  was  the  height  of  the 
ridicoloos ;  and  so  was  it  again  to  believe  that  this  aid  could  be  pur- 
chased by  an  adhesion  to  the  Armed  Neutrality  !  If  England  had 
adhered  to  it,  the  words  of  the  Empress  to  Sir  Jakes  Harris  would 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  England  woold  have  acted  well  in  yielding  to  the  maritime 
leagne  called  the  Armed  Neutrality.  I  speak  here  from  a  Russian  point  of  view.  The 
adhesion  of  the  English  Goyemment  would  not  then  have  drawn  after  it  that  of  the  nation, 
tid  so  Mr.  Fox's  proposition  was  not  accepted  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  they  understood 
Bof^attd  better  than  he  did.  But  her  adhesion  would  have  broken  np  the  league,  and  so 
Ittre  tiamaeUed  Russia's  {ian,  wiiich  was  to  destroy  maritime  power  by  causing  it  to  be 
believed  that. that  power  in  tl^e  hands  of  England  constituted  a  real  danger  for  the  world. 
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have  been  in  part  justified.    She  said  to  him :  '^  You  alarm  yourself 
without  any  reason  ;  say  armed  nullity,  not  armed  neutrality.'* 

In  like  manner,  after  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  it  was  Russia  who 

frevented  the  United  States  from  acceding  to  it.    The  very  words  of 
^rince  Gortchakoff  are  contained  in  the  official  volume  of   the 
United  States : — 

"  It  (the  American  Union)  was  the  only  commercial  counterpoise 
*^  in  the  world  to  Great  Britain,  and  Eussia  would  do  nothing,  there- 
'*  fore,  to  diminish  its  just  power  and  influence." 

And  again : — 

^'  Russia  had  in  a  friendly  spirit  in  1856,  asked  that  America 
^^  should  be  exempt  from  its  force,  u  e.  (the  Declaration  of  Paris)  ; 
*^  for  he  desired  to  see  the  United  States  flourish  as  a  naval  Power.'** 

The  ignorance,  therefore,  of  the  Minister  is  all  powerful  when  it 
coincides  with  the  ignorance  of  the  nation ;  but  it  is  totally  powerless 
when  it  is  not  shared  by  the  nation.  In  the  events  of  whicn  we  are 
treating,  this  ignorance  embraced  all  the  points  of  the  circle  of  judi- 
cial and  political  affairs  with  only  one  exception.  This  exception  has 
in  our  day  disappeared. 

Character  of  English  Statesmen. 

Let  us  now  cast  a  glance  at  the  two  principal  English  negotiators  at 
this  period.  Lord  Whitworth  and  Lord  Lauderdale,  and  after- 
wards at  the  four  ministers  vvho  ruled  over  England  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  end  of  the  struggle ;  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  Lord 
Liverpool,  and  Lord  Castlereagh. 

A  negotiator  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  man  instructed  in  public  affairs 
and  law,  who  has  the  qualifications  necessary  to  justify  his  appoint- 
ment, and  an  experience  acquired  in  small  affairs  before  great  ones 
are  intrusted  to  nis  talents  and  ability.  In  short,  the  word  negotiator 
presupposes  a  diplomatic  science  and  career. 

But  this  state  of  things  does  not  exist.  We  speak  of  it,  it  is  trae, 
but  every  time  that  it  is  spoken  of  it  is  denied ;  for  it  is  a  denial  of  it 
to  repeat  that,  "  General  oo-and-so  has  been  sent  to  St.  Petersburg, 
"  and  General  So-and-so  to  Constantinople."  If  a  maii  could  be  tak^i 
from  the  Paris  clubs,  or  from  the  army,  to  make  him  an  Ambas- 
sador, it  is  evident  that  an  ambassadorship  is  a  post  and  not  a  pro- 
fession. 

It  is  true  that  when  you  in  France  take  military  or  political  men  to 
make  them  ambassadors,  you  select  them  from  amongst  those  who 
occupy  an  elevated  rank,  or  from  amongst  members  of  the  Assembly 
who  have  made  themselves  feared.  Thus  the  appointment  in  no  way 
takes  account  of  the  foreign  nation  to  whom  the  person  is  to  be  sent* 

It  was  not  so  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  The 
English  Government  had  then  more  elevated  views.  It  chose  men 
for  the  service  for  which  it  destined  them,  not  to  get  rid  of  com- 
petitors or  to  gain  parliamentary  support.  It  was  thus  that  the  first 
of  the  negotiators  with  France,  who  was  selected  to  transact  the 

-^— —  --     -   ■     ■  ■■■!      I        T * -  I     ■ I  ,_  _        ■     mil  ■  j_ 

*  The  diplomatic  documents  published  during  thf  CitU  War  were  reproduced  in  Engluid. 
These  words  will  be  found  in  the  Blue  Boole,  entitled  '*  North  Americt,*'  No.  11.  pp.  251-257. 
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matest  business  that  England  had  ever  to  settle^  was  a  man  taken 
from  the  lower  grades  of  the  army  in  consequence  of  his  tall  and 
kmdsome  figure^  and  sent  as  envoy  to  St,  Petersburg^  where  he  was 
expected  to  charm  the  eyes,  to  captivate  the  heart,  and  to  lull  to  sleep 
the  policy  of  the  Empress  Catherine.* 

From  being  a  lieutenant-colonel  he  became  a  diplomatist,  and 
began  his  career  in  that  capacity  at  Warsaw,  where  he  was  appointed 
Minister  Plenipotentiary.  He  was  thence  transferred  to  St.  Peters- 
borg,  where  he  remained  eleven  years,  in  which  interval  he  received 
tiie  title  of  Baron.  Djniing  these  years,  which  were  filled  with  events 
of  the  highest  importance,  all  that  can  be  told  of  his  career  at  St. 
Petersburg  is,  that  he  had  a  scandalous  connexion  with  a  very  rich 
lady  at  the  Court,  with  whose  money  he  defrayed  his  personal  ex- 
penaes  and  establishment ;  money  which  he  obtained  under  a  promise 
of  marriage  which  was  to  have  been  solemnised  so  soon  as  the  lady 
obtained  a  divorce  from  her  husband,  Count  Gerbetsow.  Having 
returned  to  England  before  this  event  took  place,  Lord  Whitwobth 
fomid  another  lady  still  more  rich,  whose  husband,  the  Duke  of 
Dorset,  was  no  longer  an  obstacle,  for  he  had  just  died.  This  lady 
was  so  speedily  captivated  by  Lord  Whitwobth,  that  the  marriage 
took  place  before  the  arrival  of  the  Russian  Countess,  who  followed 
bim  to  London,  having  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  her  husband. 
The  Duchess  of  Dokset  payed  the  sum  o^  10,000/.  to  her  rival  in  order 
to  stop  the  legal  proceedings  against  Lord  Whitworth  for  the  re- 
imbursement of  the  money  she  had  lent  him  at  St.  Petersburg.f  Such 
was  the  man  who  was  considered  worthy  to  be  nominated  as  the 
Ambassador  of  Great  Britain,  at  Paris,  after  the  peace  of  Amiens  in 
1802. 

The  second  negotiator  was  a  man  of  f  amilv,  but  nothing  more,  except 
that  he  was  a  rabid  Jacobin  who  had  made  a  spectacle  of  himself  in 
fte  House  of  Lords,  such  as  that  House  has  never  seen  either  before 
<Hr  since,  where  he  had  presented  himself  accoutred  in  revolutionary 
imiform.  He  had  at  Paris  Dugau)  Stuart  for  ids  private  secretary, 
which  caused  Tajjjeyband  to  say :  "  They  have  sent  us  a  Jacobin 
'^Ambassador,  and  a  philosopher  as  his  secretary."  This  was  the. 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  the  man  who  made  the  war  of  1806. 

During  the  first  period  of  the  struggle  Pitt  and  Fox  were  the  men 
in  power;  by  turns  ministers  and  always  anta^nists,  it  was  to  be 
hoped  that  the  errors  or  faults  of  the  one  would  be  exposed  and  pre- 
▼entedby  the  critical  foresight  of  the  other.  It  was  not  here  a  question 
of  the  great  qualifications  of  these  statesmen,  but  of  their  aptitude  for 
tfK  conduct  of  enterprises  entirely  outside  the  normal  policy  in  which 
tiiey  had  obtained  a  superiority  over  their  rivals.  It  was  in  the  first 
ifee  a  Question  of  knowing  how  to  preserve  peace,  *nd  in  the  second 
of  knowing  how  to  make  war.     The  cheers  of  a  popular  assembly 

voftld  never  be  regarded  as  qualifications  for  a  seat  at  a  tribunal,  the 
<50inmand  of  a  fleet  or  an  army,  the  execution  of  scientific  works,  the 

*  H«  bad  alio  the  merit  of  adTtsiag  George  III.  to  tue  a  pillow  stuffed  with  hops. 
t  S«  Sir  N.  Wrtx«U'a  PoeUramoae  McmoiiB,  toL  i.,  p.  1S9. 
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was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  Mr.  Fox,  who  conspired  with  the 
Empress  Catherii^e,  ana  went  so  far  as  to  despatch  an  accredited 
ambassador  to  her,  Mr.  Adair,  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  the 
ambassador  accredited  by  the  King.  It  was  a  question  at  the  time  of 
putting  Mr.  Fox  on  his  trial  on  a  charge  of  High  Treason.  (See  the 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall)  ;  but  Sir.  Pitt  was  wanting 
in  the  courage  as  also  in  the  integrity  and  patriotism  to  retire  from 
power  after  the  rejection  of  his  proposition  to  arrest  Kussian  ambition 
oy  force  of  arms. 

Mr.  Pitt,  on  his  failure  to  stop  Russia  in  the  East,  remained 
minister  in  order  to  become  her  instrument  in  the  West  by  engaging 
England  in  "  a  hot  war  with  France." 

Lord  Liverpool  and  Lord  Castlereagh. 

At  a  later  period  England  (Mr.  Pitt  having  succumbed  under  the 

Wow  given  by  the  defeat  at  Wagram)    "was  in  the   hands"  (the 

'  expression  is  tnat  of  Count  Pozzo  di  Boroo,  in  speaking  of  France) 

pf  two  men  not  antagonists,  but  united  by  ties  of  friendship  no  less 

than  by  ties  political^  Lord  Liverpool  and  Lord  Castlereagh. 

The  former  of  these  two  men,  who  was  honest,  conscientious,  and 
^laborious,  appeared  to  unite  in  himself  all  the  qualifications  which  are 
r^ossible  in  the  jiolitician  and  chief  of  a  faction  for  the  conduct 
of  an  affair  of  difficulty.  But  he,  too,  has  been  judged  and  con- 
demned by  the  i-esults.  He  repeated  in  1815  the  rdle  of  Mr.  Pitt  in 
1793  and  1803 ;  as  also  that  of  Mr.  Fox  in  1806 ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
made  war  with  France  without  motive,  without  pretext,  and  without 
form. 

I  cannot,  however,  pass  over  in  silence,  even  in  a  sketch  like  the 
jpresent,  one  part  of  his  antecedents,  which  is  unknown  or  almost 
unknown  to  contemporaries,  but  which  has  for  me  a  gravity  it  is  im- 
possible to  exaggerate.  He  had  the  mind  of  a  doctrinaire^  and  his  theories 
iQOre  on  monetary  questions.      It  is  to  him  that  England  and  the 
world    are   principally  indebted  for  those  frightful  monetary   laws  - 
•jirhich  are  alone  sufficient  for  the  extinguishment  of   the   modem 
-  system.     His  idea  was,  that  England  being  the  richest  countiy  in  the 
world  had  to  employ  as  a  means  of  circulation  the  most  precious  of 
■  metals.      He  w  orked  with  so  much  assiduity  to  propagate  his  idea 
(see  his  ^^  Letter  to  the  Khig^')  and  to  make  partisans,  that  he  ob- 
tained the  assent  of  a  majority  of  his  colleagues,  when  the  project 
was  put  an  end  to  by  an  unexpected  opposition,  for  the  sake  of  which 
I  cite  the  incident,   which  to  me  appears  made  for  supporting  the 
iliesis  I  maintain. 

Lord  Camden  was  President  of  the  Council ;  he  was  the  son  of 
Jiord  Chancellor  Camden,  who  had  said  that  an  English  judge  ought 
not  to  sit  at  a  Cabinet  Council,  because  he  could  not  there  hold  up 
his  head.  He  declared  against  the  new  project,  ^^  because,"  said  he, 
'  "  it  infringes  the  law  I  am  here  to  uphold."  "  To  restrict  thecircnla- 
**  tion  to  a  sincle  metal,"  he  added,  "  would  be  to  violate  the  right 
^^  which  every  Englishmen  possesses  of  choosing  for  his  payments 
•^^  between  two  metals." 
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The  antecedents  of  Lord  Liverpool,  therefore,  gave  no  promise 
either  of  his  respect  for,  or  his  knowledge  of  law,  at  an  epoch  when 
the  fir^t  qualifications  of  a  man  placed  at  the  head  of  the  affairs  of  a 
nation  ought  to  have  been  a  clear  sight  and  an  upright  heart. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  by  his  antecedents,  was  a  man  to  be  put  aside^ 
not  to  be  selected  for  treating  these  afFairs ;  he  would  have  been  sa 
if  the  idea  of  choice  had  existed,  or  if  any  qualifications  for  a  mi- 
nisterial post  had  Deen  regarded  beyond  parliamentary  influence. 
The  son  of  a  parvenu,*  attractive  in  his  person  and  manners,  his  career 
had  been  in  Ireland,  and  his  work  there  had  been  to  ^extinguish  the 
Parliament. of  that  country  by  intrigue  and  corruption. 

At  the  first  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1814,  he  was  at  one  and  the 
same  time  Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs  and  Plenipotentiary  of  England, 
It  was  thus  that  he  became  connected  with  Prince  Talleyrand, 
yielded  to  the  influence  of  his  genius,  and  associated  himself  with  his 
plan  for  the  deliverance  of  Europe.    Not  only  had  he  the  merit  of 
accepting  the  views  of  the  French  Plenipotentiary,  but  he  had  also- 
that  of  causing  them  to  be  appreciated  by  his  chief,  Lord  Liver- 
pool, and  by  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet.  Sweden  and  Austria 
likewise  adhered  to  it;    and  at  Vienna  these  four  Powers  bound 
themselves  by  a  secret  treaty  to  concert  for  thwarting  the  alliance, 
also  secret  but  well  understood  by  Talleyrand,  of  .Russia  and  Prussia; 
and  with  that  object  to'  maintain  the  Ottoman  Empire.    The  secret^ 
alliance  of  the  four  Powers  had  as  a  patent  result  the  granting  of  a'^ 
separate  constitution  to  Poland. 

,  Russia  finding  herself  thus  suddenly  deprived  of  a  portion  of  the 
advantages  which  she  counted  on  deriving  from  the  wars  of  the  Re- 
volution, determined  to  continue  them,  and  the  conferences  were 
broken  up  by  the  news  of  the  disembarkation  of  Napoleon  on  the 
coast  of  rrovence.  This  operation  was  only  effected  by  the  concur- 
rence and  connivance  of  certain  ministers  of  France  and  England. 
The  communication  of  the  plan  of  escape  which  had  been  sent  from^ 
Rome  to  the  Court  of  the.  Tuileries  was  suppressed,  and  the  English 
cruiser  on  the  coasts  of  the  isle  of  Elba  was  opportunely  kept  at  a- 
distance. 

Lord  Castlereagh  instantly  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  the  war  recommenced. 

It  was  nevertheless  not  an  easy  thing  to  engage  the  nation  again  tO" 
break  the  peace,  and  it  was  not  without  great  trouble  that  the  war  was 
got  up;  the  fourth  without  motive  and  without  necessity,  in  the  space '^ 
of  twenty-two  years. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  far  from  any  library  where  I  might  find  the* 
annals  of  the  English  Parliament.  I  cannot  therefore  quote  the  de- 
bates in  the  House  in  support  of  what  I  advance.    But  the  avowal  of 

*  Lord  Cattlereagh*8  graii<dfather,  whose  real  name  was  Greg^r  and  not  Stewart,  was  thr 
m  of  a  pedlar  whe  came  from  Gallowaj  in  Scotland,  and  settled  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 
He,  the  grandfather,  married  a  Miss  Orr,  to  whom  a  Mr  Stewart,  a  distant  relative  in  India,' 
hetjpieatlMd  considerable  property.  Mr.  Gregor,  the  pedlar*s  son,  thereupon  dropped  his  own 
pttroBymic  and  assumed  that  of  Stewart,  and,  through  his  wife,  claimed  relationship  with  the  - 
Slevsrtf  of  Garliea  in  Gallowaj,  who  were  allied  to  the  Koyal  House  of  Scotland. 
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Lord   Castlereagh   himself^   in   his  letter  above  cited  to  Count 
Nesselbode,  amply  suffices.     Here  are  the  words  of  it : 

*^  I  hope  jou  will  be  satisfied  with  our  proceedings  in  Parliament 
"  It  required  some  management  to  embark  tne  country  heartily  in  a  new 
'^  war  undor  all  the^mbarrassment  of  a  Congress  and  of  the  escape  from 
*^  Elba.  You  may  rely  upon  it  that  it  has  been  well  done,  and  that  we 
*^  shall  not  be  wanting  to  our  Allies  and  the  good  cause."* 

England  Effaced  by  the  Congress  of  Vienha. 

From  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  time,  we  discover  the 
nature  of  the  skilful  manoeuvre  by  which  the  English  nation  was  drawn 
by  its  Government  into  this  new  war.  It  consisted  in  excluding  the 
question  of  war  or  peace  from  the  debates  in  England  in  both  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  even  in  the  Cabinet,  in  order  to  leave  the 
decision  of  it  to  the  Congress  which  was  sitting  at  Vienna. 

The  first  act  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  after  he  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  Tuileries  was  to  address  letters  to  the  Prince  Regent  of 
England  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  to  announce  to  them,  with 
his  return  to  France,  his  desire  to  preserve  the  state  of  peace,  and  his 
resolution  to  respect  the  rights  of  other  nations. 

The  Prince  Regent  refused  to  receive  the  letter;  and  that  of  M.  de 
Caulaincourt  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  which  accompanied  it,  was  sent 
by  him  to  Vienna,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  reply  to  M.  db  Caulain- 
court of  the  8th  of  April,  1815,  in  which  he  expresses  himself  as 
follows :  *^  I  am  to  acquaint  your  Excellency  that  the  Prince  Regent 
*'  has  declined  receiving  the  letter  addressed  to  him,  and  has  at  th« 
*'  same  time  given  me  nis  orders  to  transmit  the  letters  addressed  by 
^'  your  Excellency  to  me,  to  Vienna,  for  the  information  and  con- 
^^  sideration  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  and  Plenipotentiaries  there  as- 
<*  sembled." 

Such  a  step  could  not  have  been  taken  if  the  Constitution  of  Great 
Britain  had  not  been  abrogated  as  regards  the  functions  of  the  Privy 
Council.  Under  no  circumstances  whatever  could  the  state  of  peace 
have  been  changed  to  that  of  war,  accoixling  to  the  law,  without  a 
decision  taken  by  that  Council.  The  letter  of  M.  de  Caulaincourt 
would,  therefore,  have  been  communicated  to  it,  and  it  would  have 
considered  its  contents  in  a  manner  wholly  different  from  that  in 
which  it  was  treated  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

The  Congress  resolved  "  that  no  answer  should  be  given,  and  that 
^^  the  proposition  should  in  no  way  be  taken  into  consideration." 
These  expressions  are  taken  from  a  despatch  addressed  to  the  English 
Secretary  of  State  by  the  British  representative  at  Vienna.  This 
document  has  this  character,  that  the  signer  of  it  transmits  to  the  person 
who  was  his  chief,  not  the  assurance  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  instructions, 
but  the  resolutions  which  had  been  taken  by  a  foreign  body.  To  prove 
that  he  had  correctly  interpreted  these  resolutions  he  concludes  thus :  i 

"  In  order  to  be  assured  that  1  have  advanced  nothing  in  this  despatch 
"  which  does  not  accord  with  the  views  of  the  Cabinets  of  the  Allied 
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^  Sorereignsy  I  have  acquainted  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  high 
**  Allied  Jrowers  with  the  contents  thereof^  and  I  have  the  hononr  to 
^  infarm  70a  that  the  sentiments  contained  in  it  entirely  coincide  with 
*'  thoae  of  their  respectire  courts."* 

The  Powi^s  assembled  at  Vienna  had  already  issued  a  '^  Declaration,*^ 
which  was  published  on  the  news  of  the  disembarkation  of  Bonaparte 
in  Fiance,  and  a  few  days  before  his  arrival  at  Paris.  In  this  docu- 
neBt  they  declared  that  ^^  Napoleon  Bonapabte  has  placed  himself 
^  without  the  pale  of  civil  and  social  relations,  and  that  as  an  enemy 
^  sad  disturber  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  world  he  had  rendered  him- 
^  self  liable  to  public  vengeance." 

In  accordance  with  the  line  which  I' have  traced  for  myself  I  have 
only  to  consider  the  war  of  1815  in  its  legal  aspect.  But,  oefore  doing 
so^  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  what  may  be  learned  from  the  events 
which  followed. 

This  war  had  as  a  result  the  pladng  of  France  in  one  of  those 
positions  from  which  a  nation  seldom  recovers.  I  allude  to  the  fact 
of  a  change  of  dynasty  by  foreign  intervention.  The  man  in  whose 
power  it  was  to  form  a  new  dynasty  was  exiled,  while  the  ancient  royal 
une  thus  introduced,  never  recovered  its  ascendency  over  the  nation. 

The  possibility  of  which  I  am  speaking  with  regard  to  NafoleoN" 
is  based  on  the  tact,  that  he  was  a  man  or  genius,  imd  had  it  at  heart 
to  accomplish  great  acts»  At  St.  Helena  he  declarea  that  he  had  had 
two  great  objects  in  view,  namely^  the  abolition  of  permanent  armies 
and  permanent  embassies ;  objects  which  he  would  have  been  able  to 
attain  had  he  been  allowed  to  remain  peaceably  established  in  France. 
It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  combination  of  these  two  ideas  places 
this  plan  in  a  category  totally  different  from  those  propositions  of 
^  disarmament,"  which,  from  time  to  time,  are  announced  as  being 
the  order  of  the  day.  Bonaparte  comprehended  that  wars  were  a 
c«)sequence  of  "Diplomacy,"  and  that  "Diplomac/^  is  the  result 
of  permanent  embassies;  that  so  long  as  these  exist  "Diplomacy^' 
luD  exist,  whether  secret  or  public  it  i^atters  little ;  for  ^  we  have 
scriyed  at  such  a  point  that  what  could  be  done  formerly  only  by  keep- 
ing it  a  secret^  can  now  be  accomplished  in  sight  of  the  world. 

Another  word  of  the  Emperor  at  St.  Helena  shows  in  its  true  light 
the  resolution  which  the  Allied  Powers  took  of  making  his  depo- 
sition a  condition  of  peace  with  France.  I  refer  to  his  prophecy 
that  in  the  end  Europe  would  become  either  Cossack  or  Republican. 
SBs  apprehension  of  the  power  and  designs  of  Russian  was  real  and 
sincere,  as  he  had  proved  on  more  than  one  occasion  when  he  was  at 
the  height  of  his  power.  It  is  very  easy  then  to  comprehend  that 
whilst  Russia  desired  that  he  should  escape  from  the  isle  of  Elba,  as 
a  means  of  dissolving  the  quadruple  alliance,  it  was  equally  necessary 
for  her  not  to  allow  him  to  remain  on  the  .throne.  He  was  an  ob- 
stacle which  had  to  be  removed  for  ever  from  her  path. 

At  the  second  Congress  of  Vi^na  Russia  dictated  the  law.  France 
was  put  to  ransom,  one  part  of  which  (one  hundred  millions  of  francs) 

•  The  Earl  of  Olaaearty  to  Yiscount  Gasaereagk,  VieniRf  Maj  6,  18  L5. 
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was  remitted  on  condition  of  Talletranx>  beins  dismissed  from  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Office  to  be  replaced  by  the  Grovernor  of  Odessa.* 
England  concerted  secretly  with  Bnssia  to  obtain  the  incorporation  of 
Poland.  Prussia  was  elevated  to  a  Power  of  the  first  class  oy  the  dis* 
meitiberment  of  all  her  neighbours^  and  thus^  to  use  the  expression  of  Sir 
Robert  Wilson^  ^^  Napoleon  bequeathed  Europe  to  ALEXANDEB.^t 

Napoleon  disappeared,  leaving  certainly  a  name  behind  him,  but  a 
name  fit  only  to  be  emploved  to  maintain  a  great  imposture,  which  had 
to  be  created  in  ordar  to  lead  France  into  her  present  position,  and  so 
to  prepare  the  domination  in  Europe  of  Russia.  When  a  Sovereign 
bearing  the  name  of  Napoleon  occupied  the  Tuileries  anew,  we  began 
to  hear  the  "  Napoleonio  ideas"  talked  of ;  but  those  which  I  have 
mentioned  formed  no  part  of  them. 

It  remains  for  me  to  consider  how  the.  Privy  Council  must  have 
acted  with  respect  to  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  the  isle  of  Elba;- 
that  is  to  say,  how  the  English  Government  must  in  that  case  have 
conducted  itself  according  to  the  Law  of  Nations. 

From  the  moment  that  I^apoleon  was  peaceably  established  on  the 
throne,  England  ought  to  have  seen  in  him  only  the  sovereign  of  an 
independent  country,  and  she  had  no  motive  for  making  war  on  him^ 
unless,  in  his  capacity  as  ruler  of  France,  he  had  refused  to  accept  and 
respect  the  treaties  which  France  had  signed. 

This  maxim  will  be  received  generally  as  correct ;  but  it  may  be  said^ 
as  happened  in  1815,  that  the  case  of  Napoleon  was  an  exception*^ 
The  Allied  Sovereigns,  at  the  time  they  proclaimed  the  Sovereign 
accepted  by  France,  an  outlaw  and  exposed  to  public  vengeance,  pro- 
fessed that  they  had  no  intention  of  opposing  the  right  whidi  that 
nation  had  of  choosing  its  own  form  of  government.  (Despatch  of 
Lord  Clancarty  of  Sfay  6th,  1 815). 

With  regard  to  this  objection,  the  legal  answer  would  be,  that  there 
can  be  no  exceptional  cases.  But  my  hypothesis  is  this,  that  Napo- 
leon would  never  have  existed  if  the  means  of  preventing  a  war  from 
becoming  a  political  measure  had  not  been  abrogated ;  means  which, 
the  British  Constitution  contained. 

Let  us  however  suggest  another  hypothesis.  Let  us  suppose  that, 
the  Privy  Council  haabeen  reinstated  in  its  vigour  on  the  occasion 
of  the  return  of  Bonaparte.  The  case  which  would  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  it  must  have  been  that  which  we  find  in  the  despatch  of 
Lord  Clancarty  ;  that  Napoleon  was  an  enemy  of  the  general 
peace,  and  that  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in  the  asssurance  he 
might  give  of  his  intentions.  Such  would  have  been  the  accusation.  The 
proofs  would  have  been  furnished  by  citing  the  wars  that  he  had  made 
and  the  conquests  he  had  achieved.  But  such  an  argument  would 
have  compelled  the  Privy  Council,  in  its  character  as  a  judicial  body, 
to  examine  the  past  transactions  so  introduced  into  the  question.  The 
documents  of  the  time,  as  we  know  them  now,  would  have  been  brought, 
before  it.  The  accusation  of  the  Government  would  have  failed^  be- 
cause the  proofs  by  which  it  was  sought  to  be  supported  would  have 

«'  --         ■  M  ,  _  ,  .  .       . _______ __ .      ■  ,  ■  ■  

*  The  Due  de  BicheUen.  f  <'  Europe  in  1817." 
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been  reduced  to  nothing.  With  regard  to  the  transactions  bettoeeH 
JFVance  and  Englandj  it  would  have  been  perceived  that  the  charge  of 
not  having  kept  faith,  and  of  failing  in  sincerity  in  making  prof essiouft 
of  peace^  apphed  only  to  the  English  Government  itself. 


Cabinets  and  Public  Opinion. 

Ve  have  received  a  letter  of  the  Abbe  DEFOuamr's,  with  a  request  for  pub*' 
licatioD,  which  was  addressed  to  a  Swiss  paper,  the  Liherte,  but  which  that 
ptper  was  afraid  to  insert,  and  which  has  appeared  at  Paris  in  the  Asscmblele 
Natienale.  We  find  it  impossible,  however,  to  do  more  thaa  insert  an 
extract,  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  these  remarks.  The  letter  in 
cpicetioQ  forms  part  of  a  remarkable  incident  which  has  lately  taken  place 
m  Svitzerland,  and  of.  which  some  stray  notices,  and  those  very  incorrect 
onesy  reached  the  English  papers. 

The  Abb6  Defoubkt,  whose  name  is  already  familiar  to  our  readers  as 
a  Canonist  and  a  writer  on  the  Law  of  Nations,  impressed  with  the 
situation  of  the  Catholics  in  Switzerland,  and  more  especially  in  the  Jura 
and  the  Canton  of  Geneva,  and  with  the  fact  that  in  those  districts  their 
nligion  was  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Powers  who  had  signed  the  Trea^ 
of  Vienna  (as  it  was  by  tlieir  act  that  Switzerland  had  become  possessed 
of  them),  conceived  the  idea  of  inducing  the  Catholics  to  represent  to  the 
Powers  their  situation,  and  to  call  upon  them  to  judge  their  cause.  Copies 
of  this  document,  which  has  become  known  as  "  The  Appeal  of  the  Swiss 
Catholics  to  the  Powers  who  signed  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,"  reached  Geneva 
directed  to  the  care  of  P^re  Collet,  a  French  Benedictine,  formerly  secre^ 
tarj  to  Mgr.  Mebmillod.  Some  copies  were  also  sent  to  Mr.  TJbquhabi*. 
The  parcel  for  Pere  Collet  was  opened  at  the  Railway ;  copies  were  taken 
out  and  sent  to  the  Police.  The  Federal  0-overnment  immediately  took 
an  the  matter  as  a  case  of  high  treason ;  Pere  Collet  was  imprisoned,  aad 
Mr.  TJe<2Uhabt  was  subjected  to  a  domiciliary  visit,  but  was  allowed  ta 
nmain  at  large  on  parole,  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  health.  After  being 
kept  in  prison,  in  solitary  confinement  for  ten  days,  Pere  Collet.  wa& 
let  at  liberty,  the  judicial  officer  who  had  been  specially  commissioned  Uy 
investigate  the  case  having  reported  that  he  had  not  committecl  any  legal 
offimoe.  His  prison  doors  were  only  opened,  however,  for  gendarmes  to- 
conduct  him  to  the  frontier ;  he  was  expelled  from  Switzerland  by  an  order 
of  the  Federal  Government.  As  soon,  as  the  Abbe  Defoubitt  was 
avare  of  what  was  happening  in  Switzerland,  he  immediately  proclaimed 
liimself  the  author  of  the  Appeal,  and  stated  what  had  induced  him  ta 
yrite  it.  The  present  letter  has  been  provoked  by  an  article  in  a  Protestant 
journal  of  Bale,  which  thanked  the  Abbe  for  his  act,  but  regretted  that 
ae  had  addressed  his  Appeal  to  '*  Cabinets  without  relipon  and  without 
fieUng^  rather  than  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  civilised  world.** 

An  important  legal  point  is  raised  in  this  letter.  The  Swiss  authorities 
relied  upon  a  certain  Article  of  the  Constitution  which  refers  to  an  appeal 
to  Foreifina  Powers,  and  construed  the  document  written  by  the  AbW  as 
coming  under  its  terms.  In  Switzerland  itself  no  one  has  been  able  publicly 
to  defend  it  on  the  ground  that  an  appeal  to  treaties  could  not  be  illegal,  and 
of  course  no  Catholic  proposed  to  sign  it,  it  being  certain  that  such  an  act 
would  be  immediately  followed  by  the  penalty  of  imprisonment,  which 
ought  be  extended  to  twenty  years. 
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The  Abbe  thus  refers  to  the  Article  in  qaestion,  the  37th  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  :— 

*'  You  private  individuals,  you  citizens,  jou  demand  that  treaties  should 
be  respected.  You  are  in  your  right  and  you  only  do  your  duty.  The 
37 th  Article  of  the  Federal  Code  itself  is  a  weapon  amnst  the  oppressors^ 
and  but  for  the  power  which  they  possess  they  would  never  have  dared  to 
turn  it  against  the  oppressed.  The  d7th  Article  does  not  forbid  all  appeal ; 
the  penalty  is  to  be  inflicted  against  him  who  invites  the  forei^er  to  in- 
terfere in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Confederation  in  a  manner  which  would 
he  dangerous  for  her.  There  are  then  appeals  that  are  permitted  by  tiie 
37th  Article,  appeals,  which  far  from  being  dangerous  are  useful  and  ne» 
cessary,  and  which  have  been  foreseen  by  the  Federal  Code.  The  terms  of 
this  Article  are  peculiar  and  only  applicable  to  Switserland.  Nothing 
similar  is  to  be  found  in  the  Codes  of  other  nations.  The  Appeal  which  is 
there  permitted,  foreseen  and  reserved,  is  evidently  the  Appeal  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  treaties,  the  guarantee  of  the  populations  and  texri^ 
tories  united  to  Switzerland  in  1815." 

Letter  ojp  the  Abb^  DErouBwr.— Eitbict. 
Did  you  reflect  on  the  value  of  your  expression  when  you  wrote  the 
word  *'  Cabinet  ?*'  In  that  word,  and  above  all  in  the  thing  it  signifies^  is 
to  be  found  the  cause  of  the  terrible  situation  of  Europe  and  of  the  world. 
So  long  as  the  governments  of  Europe  are  composed  of  Cabinets  existing 
by  the  side  of  tumultuous  and  passionate  assemblies,  incapable  by  their 
very  nature  of  exercising  any  real  control,  they  will  be  what  you  describe 
them  to  be,  without  religion  and  without  feeling;  deprived  of  all  sense  of 
what  is  just  or  unjust.  Substitute  for  them  tribunals  :  constitute  for  this 
particular  case  a  tribunal,  not  composed  of  diplomatists,  who  are  in  our 
days  a  species  of  impersonal  beings  like  the  Cabinet  which  covers  them 
with  its  shadow,  but  a  tribunal  of  Judges :  the  occasion  is  propitious. 
Then  will  disappear,  as  if  by  enchantment,  the  Cabinet,  without  faith  and 
without  law,  of  which  you  speak.  By  so  doing  you  will  have  men  instead 
of  an  anonymous  generality ;  honourable  men,  whose  names,  and  whose 
acts  will  be  known,  animated  with  sentiments  of  justice ;  Judges  who  will 
deliver  their  sentence  in  the  name  of  G-od  and  before  the  eyes  of  men,  and 
who  will  have  to  justify  it  before  all  Europe.  Do  this  you,  whoever  you  are, 
who  have  preserved  the  consciousness  of  what  is  just  and  unjust,  and 
you  will  have  achieved  the  great  work,  the  necessary  work :  you  will 
have  killed  the  Cabinet,  the  modem  monster,  the  mysterious  sphinx,  all 
powerful  and  irresistible,  which  plunges  Europe  into  blood  and  crime. 


Analysis  of  the  Trial  of  Marshal  Eazaine. 

Part  U. 
THE    SIEGE   OF    METZ. 

(Continued  from  Page  44.) 

Oabe  taken  that  Mbtz  should  not  havb  SumoiENT  Provi- 
sions TO  STAND  A  LONO  SlEGE. 

Marshal  Bazaine,  in  his  last  proclamation  to  the  army,  thus  ex* 
jpressed  himself  :  ^^  Vanquished  oy  famine,  we  lay  down  our  arms. 
What  follows  will  show  that  in  these  words,  as  in  everything  else,  he 
spoke  falsely  :  for  if  provisions  were  wantinj^  for  Metz  and  for  the 
Bxmj  on  the  27  th  of  October,  when  he  signea  the  Capitulation,  it  was 
because  he  had  taken  measures  that  it  should  be  so* 
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The  report  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  into  the  Capitulations  which  took 
place  daring  the  Franco-Prussian  war^  thus  deals  with  the  subject  of 
the  provisioning  of  Metz : 

^  ilarshal  Bazaine,  in  causing  his  troops  tore-enter  the  entrenbhed 
^  camp  of  Metz,  must  ha^e  foreseen  the  difBcuIties  which  he  would 
^  neooBarilj  meet  with  in  providing  for  their  subsistence.  A  report 
<<  of  the  Intendant  of  the  20th  August  informed  him  that  the  pjace 
^  was  provisioned  for  only  thirty  days  for  an  army  of  200,000  men. 
^  From  that  date,  therefore,  the  Marshal  could  calculate  with  certainty 
^  when  the  term  of  possible  resistance  would  arrive,  necessarily^  cut 
*^  short  by  the  want  of  provisions.  How  then  was  it  that  ynth.  such  a 
"  prospect  before  his  eyes,  with  an  army  of  above  130,000  fighting 
**  men,  a  numerous  body  of  cavalry,  and  powerful  means  of  transport, 
^'  he  refrained  from  undertaking  even  one  serious  enterprise  in  order 
'<  to  possess  himself  of  the  stores  of  food  with  which  ihe  neighbouring 
^  country  was  abundantly  provided  ? 

'^  It  results  from  various  documents  communicated  to  the  Council, 
^  which  appear  to  be  authentic,  that  in  the  villages  and  farms  com- 
*^  prised  lathe  district  called  the  plain  of  Thionville,  which  lies  at  a  dis- 
"  tance  of  only  five  or  six  kilometres  (four  or  five  miles)  from  the  town 
^  and  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  camp,  and  which  was 
"  only  occupied  by  a  few  feeble  outposts  of  the  enemy,  there  existed 
"  on  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th  of  September,  when  they  were  set  fire 
**  to  by  the  enemy,  as  much  as  10,664  qumtaux  (cwts.)  of  grain  (wheat, 
**  barley,  and  oats)  and  24,957  quintaux  of  hay  and  straw.  As  these 
^  locaUties  include  but  a  small  portion  of  the  environs  of  Metz,  it 
^  cannot  be  an  exaggeration  if  we  value  the  provisions  that  might 
"^  have  been  obtained  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  as  equal  to 
**  Movisions  for  thirty-five  days." 

This  statement  is  substantially  the  same  as  we  find  contained  in  the 
Beport  of  General  Riyij^^re,  on  which  was  founded  the  prosecution 
of  the  Marshal.  In  the  latter  document  minute  details  are  gone 
into  on  this  subject,  on  the  two  points  of  the  quantity  of  provisions 
both  for  men  and  animals  that  existed  in  the  neighbourhoiod,  which 
might  have  been  brought  into  Metz,  and  were  never  sought  after,  and  of 
the  profligate  manner  in  which  such  stores  as  did  exist  were  consumed ; 
and  each  point  was  supported  in  the  trial  by  a  number  of  witnesses. 
The  stores  which  were  not  saved  for  the  army  and  the  town  of  Metz 
were  either  burnt  by  the  Prussians  or  taken  possession  of  by  them. 
This  happened  under  the  very  guns  of  the  forts,  as  is  narrated  by 
M.  Vlanson,  Mayor  of  Plappeville,  one  of  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages : — 

^  From  the  19th  of  August  the  army  remained  entrenched  under 
'^  the  walls  of  Metz.  As  to  the  victualling  of  the  place,  nothing  was 
^  done  about  it.  We  saw,  from  the  forts,  the  Uhlans  advance  within 
^  range  of  the  guns  ;  we  saw  them  carry  off  the  40,000  qtdntaux 
^  of  com  which  must  have  existed  in  the  farms  and  villages  of  the 
^  neighbouring  country." 

The  reason  f^Ten  by  the  Marshal,  as  we  have  already  seen,  for  not 
forming  large  magazines  at  Metz,  was  that  he  never  intended  to  re 
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main  there :  ^'  If  I  had  had  the  intention  to  remain  at  Metz,  I  woald 
'^  have  passed  my  time  like  the  ants,  in  forming  immense  magazines.** 
He  thus  avows  that  the  means  for  forming  such  did  exist.  His  justi- 
fication is  therefore  his  condemnation ;  as  it  was  always,  according  to 
his  own  account,,  very  doubtful  whether  he  would  succeed  in  getting 
away  from  Metz.  But  besides  the  army  there  was  Metz  itself  to  be 
provided  against  a  siege,  and  there  was  also  the  produce  which  it  was 
unportant  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  from  the  Prussians.  Quite 
irrespective,  tnerefore,  of  any  strategical  plans,  it  was  his  most  impor- 
tant duty  to  take  all  possible  measures  to  oring  in  under  the  protection 
of  the  forts  of  Metz  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  country.  There 
is  one  simple  and  perfect  method  of  discovering  what  ought  to  have 
been  done  all  through  this  disastrous  Metz  campaign.  It  is  to  take 
exactly  the  counterpart  of  whatever  was  done  or  was  left  undone. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  some  other  depositions  made  by  the  leading 
inhabitants  of  Metz  on  this  subject. 

That  of  M.  Bedin,  a  merchant,  contains  several  remarkable  pas- 
sages, in  reading  which  it  is  well  to  know  that  no  questions  were  pat 
to  nim,  nor  to  any  of  the  Metz  witnesses,  for  which  Maitre  Laghaud, 
the  counsel  for  the  Marshal,  gave  the  following  reason : — 

^^  I  should  have  had  many  questions  to  address  to  this  witness ; 
^^  but  there  are  sorrows  too  natural  not  to  be  respected ;  and  I  have 
^^  imposed  on  myself  the  resolution  to  abstain  from  putting  a  single 
'^  question  to  my  unhappy  compatriots  of  Metz." 

For  an  English  reader  it  is  scarcely  necessary,  but  it  may  be  useful 
for  a  French  one  to  suggest,  that  if  such  questions  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  weakening  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  he  failed  in  his 
duty,  when  he  refused  to  put  them. 

"  It  must  be  acknowledged,"  said  M.  Bedin,  "  that  it  is  not  pos^ 
"  sihle  to  capitulate  at  Metz  for  want  of  provisions^  unless  one  is  quite 
"  determined  to  do  so  (k  moins  d'y  mettre  toute  bonne  volonte)." 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  agricultural  produce 
of  the  Arrondissement  of  Metz,  which  comprises  227  Communes  and 
180,000  inhabitants,  and  makes  the  average  harvest  amount  to  what 
is  equivalent  to  a  million  of  cyds,  of  wheat,  and  rather  more  of  oats 
and  barley,  also  a  million  of  cwts.  of  straw,  and  800,000  cwts.  of 
forage*  This  calculation  is  borne  out  by  other  witnesses,  especially 
by  the  former  president  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  who,  indeed,  says 
that  ten  per  cent,  ought  to  be  added  to  the  average  for  1870.  The 
latter  witness  goes  on  to  calculate  the  number  of  beasts  of  burden 
that  would  have  been  disposable,  the  number  of  country  carts,  and 
how  many  sheaves  each  would  hold ;  by  which  he  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion that  in  six  days,  the  time  which  elapsed  after  the  battle  of 
Forbach,  and  before  the  advance  of  the  Prussians,  336,000  cwts.  of 
wheat  and  450,000  cwts.  of  straw  might  have  been  brought  within 
the  enceinte  of  Metz ;  sufficient  to  feed  the  population  and  army  for 
six  months. 

The  battle  of  Forbach  was  fought  on  the  6th  of  August,  the 
Marshal  took 'the  command  of  the  army  on  the  11th,  and  theblockade 
of  Metz  began  on  the  14th.    The  above  calculation,  therefore,  serves 
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only  as  a  basis  to  show  what  might  have  been  clone  at  a  later  period, 
which  is  very  fully  shown  by  others  as  well  as  by  this  witness  and 
M.  Bedin,  to  whose  evidence  we  will  now  return. 

He  chiefly  establishes  two  points :  the  quantity  of  com  and  forage 
which  might  have  been  saved  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood^ 
from  yOlages  and  farms  under  the  guns  of  the  forts,  and  which  were 
only  burnt  by  the  Prussians  towaras  the  end  of  September ;  and  the 
waste  that  accmed  in  the  use  of  such  stock  of  provisions  as  camp 
and  city  contained.     The  latter  contained  enough  provisions  to  feea 
its  inhabitants,  including  20,000  peasants,  who  had  come  in  from  the 
coantry  (had  been  allowed  to  do  so  in  the  face  of  the  military  regula- 
tions to  the  contrarv),  and  10,000  wounded,  until  the  end  of  November, 
had  the  system  of  rations  been  adopted.     The  army  had  provisions, 
at  the  usual  ration  per  man,  until  the  l'5th  of  November,  Nevertheless, 
the  military  stores  were  exhausted  by  the  13th  of  October,  according 
to  the  letter  of  General  Coftiniere  of  that  date  to  the  Mayor  of 
Metz,  informing  him  that  the  town  would  henceforth  have  to  fur- 
nish 480  cwts.  daily  to  the  army ;  a  letter  which  ends  in  this  extraor- 
dinaiy  manner :  "  I  do  not  suppose  I  shall  be  obliged  to  employ  force 
^  in  order  to  obtain  the  execution  of  the  measure  which  I  prescribe." 
The  inhabitants  not  having  been  rationed  until  the  16th  of  October, 
and  having  to  provide  for  the  army,  their  stores  were  exhausted  by 
the  end  of  the  month. 

Thus  a  month  was  lost  to  France,  by  the  wanton  waste  of  pro- 
raons;  lost  to  France,  indeed,  if  we  consider  all  that  hinged  upon 
the  army  of  Prince  Fbederig-Charles  having  been  set  free  to  ad- 
rance  towards  Paris. 

One  example  given  by  M.  Bedin  in  reference  to  the  absence  of 
all  attempts  to  get  in  provisions  from  the  neighbourhood  is  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

The  village  of  Peltre  is  situated  at  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  fort  of  Queulen.  It  was  occupied  one  morning  by  the  French, 
who  left  it  again  at  noon,  ^^  bringing  back  with  them,  as  the  only  result, 
some  fowls  stuck  on  their  bayonets."  In  the  evening  the  enemy  burnt 
die  village  and  carried .  off  all  the  cattle.  It  contained  at  that  time 
1700  cwts.  of  wheat,  500  cwts.  of  oats,  and  1000  cwts.  of  forage. 
This  happened  on  the  27th  of  September,  upon  which  M.  Bedik 
makes  the  reflection  :— 

^  It  was  the  same  for  all  the  villages  in  the  environs  of  Metz ;  no- 
^  thing  was  turned  to  account  of  all  that  was  within  our  reach.  This 
^'18  a  circumstance  which  has  remained  quite  inexplicable  for  the 
^inhabitants."  ' 

In  general  such  foraging  expeditions  as  were  undertaken,  produced 
a  very  small  result,  which  is  accounted  iot  by  M.  Maouin,  the 
fomer  president  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  by  the  military  carts 
having  oeen  used  In  such  cases,  on  which  a  dozen  sheaves  would  be 
tbown,  out  of  which  great  part  of  the  grain  would  be  shed  by  the 
jolting  of  those  vehicles.  Whereas  there  were  in  Metz  a  number  of 
carriers,  who  of  course  had  nothing  to  do,  and  whose  large  waggons 
could  have  brought  in  an  immense  quantity  of  grain  and  forage. 
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Cases  are  mentioned  in  which  information  of  the  existence  of  com 
and  cattle  wa3  tendered,  and,  special  offers  made,  which  were  refused. 
Such  an  incident  occurred  to  M.  Maguin  himsalf ,  and,  to  his  know- 
ledge,  to  another  gentleman,  to  whom  it  was  replied  that  ^^  the  Marshal 
'^  did  not  like  to  sacrifice  his  soldiers  in  expemtions  to  obtain  com  or 
•^  forage," 

Bj  a  part  of  the  evidence  of  the  same  witness,  M.  Maguin,  it 
appeiirs  that  the  Marshal  spoke  of  the  fall  of  Strasbourg  before  it 
had  actually  happened.  M.  Maguin  had  a  communication  to  make 
to  him  on  tne  part  of  some  farmers,  who  thought  they  had  perceived 
the  line  of  investment  very  much  weakened.  He  gave  him  this  infor- 
mation in  the  presence  of  other  persons  whom  he  names,  and  thus 
reports  the  answer : — 

^'  The  Marshal  answered  that,  in  effect,  the  Prussians  had  drawTi  back 
"  the  blockading  lines,  so  as  to  receive  the  40,000  men  who  had  just 
"  taken  Strasbourg ;  that,  besides,  a  sortie  was  very  difficult,  because 
<<  the  Pru»ians  w^  always  infonlied  beforehand  of  our  movements  bj 
"  means  of  bottles  placed  in  the  current  of  the  water,  which  they  thus 
*^  received  below  Metz  by  the  Moselle.  I  could  not  help  thinkiqg 
^^  that  the  Marshal  might  nave  stopped  these  bottles  by  means  of  nets 
"  placed  below  stream." 

lie  adds,  in  reference  to  the  date  of  this  conversation,  that  when  he 
afterwards  knew  the  day  of  the  capitulation  of  Strasbourg,  he  was 
astonished  to  remark  that  it  had  been  announced  to  them  before- 
hand. 

We  must  now  enter  into  some  details  in  reference  to  the  various 
ways  in  which  both  the  military  stores  and  the  provisions  contained  in 
the  town,  were  wantonly  wasted.  The  Marshal  himself  enumerates 
them  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  his  lieutenants  on  the  15th  of 
September,  1870.  He  does  so  by  summing  up  the  heads  of  the 
complaints  which  had  been  addressed  to  him,  and  which  occasioned 
his  writing. 

^'  The  soldiers,  and  more  especially  the  officers,  are  accused  of 
• "  coming  into  the  town  in  crowds  and  there  buying  at  high  prices, 
^^  which  raises  the  value  of  all  kinds  of  food ;  complaints  are  made 
*'  that  the  soldiers  besiege  the  bakeries,  caiTy  off  the  white  bread,  and 
"  waste  the  ration  bread ;  it  is  said  that  this  latter  is  often  given  to 
"  the  horses,  while  the  poor  have  nothing  to  live  upon ;  that  parties 
"  of  officers  come  into  the  hotels  and  there  consume  in  one  meal 
**  enough  to  nourish  a  great  number  of  persons." 

Observe  that  all  this  was  strictly  true,  as  was  abundantly  proved  by 
numberless  witnesses.  However,  the  Marshal,  after  the  enumeration, 
mei«ly  says: — "These  complaints,  at  least  in  so  far  as  concerns  the 
"  necessarv  articles  of  food,  rest  upon  grounds  more  specious  than 
**  real."  'Nothing  can  be  more  vague  and  general  in  its  terms  than 
the  whole  letter,  which  contains  only  two  distinct  orders,  to  the  effect 
that  care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  let  the  ration  bread  be  wasted,  or  given 
to  the  horses.  Yet  this  letter  is  read  at  the  request  of  Mattre 
Lachaud  as  the  answer,  and  the  only  answer  to  the  complaints  in 
regard. to  waste  of  bread. 
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In  the  prospect  of  a  siege  two  measures  would  have  seemed 
unavoidable;  the  one  was  to  regulate  the  food  of  the  civil  po- 
pulation by  an  arrangement  with  the  municipality,  which  tnat 
body  were  ^uite  ready  to  enter  into.  Whatever  partial  measures 
irere  taken  m  that  sense  were  suggested  by  them^  and  not  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  The  other  was  to  reduce  the  very  abundant 
rations  of  the  army.  This  was  not  done  until  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember^ when  the  ration  of  bread  was  reduced  from  750  to  500 
grammes  (equal  to  1  Ib.)^  and  that  of  meat  augmented  from  300  to 
400  grammes.  This  was  found  so  amply  sufficient  that  Marshal  le 
BcEUF  remarks  in  his  report  of  the  9th  of  October: — "Up  to  this 
"  time  the  soldier  has  sunered  no  privation  ;  he  has  been  even  better 
"  fed  than  in  garrison."  General  Riviebe  estimates  that  twelve  dap 
provisions  would  have  been  saved  for  the  army  had  that  reduction 
Deen  made  on  the  20th  of  August,  instead  of  the  18th  of  September. 
Bat  when  that  reduction  did  take  place,  little  or  nothing  was  in  fact 
sftTed  for  the  whole,  as  it  was  then  the  soldiers  took  to  buying  bread 
for  themselves  in  the  town,  which  was  allowed  to  go  on,  in  the  face  of 
complaints  and  partial  attempts  to  prevent  it.  Such  a  state  of  things 
eould  not  have  arisen  had  not  every  measure  usually  employed  m 
besi^ed  places  been  intermitted.  Provisions  were  sold  and  consumed 
in  Metz  for  a  long  period  just  as  if  no  besieging  army  and  lines  of  cir- 
ciunvallation  had  existed.  The  soldiers  at  the  same  time  were  largely 
supplied  with  money  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  reduced  rations. 
They  were  thus  invited. to  do  exactly  what  they  did ;  buy  white  bread 
to  eat,  instead  of  the  ration  loaf,  which  they  w^ere  often  seen  to  throw 
sway! 

We  have  not  yet  come  to  the  end  of  the  measures  for  starving  the 
camp  and  town  of  Metz.  For  a  whole  month,  from  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  7th  of  October,  the  horses  were  fed  on  com  by  the 
orders  of  the  Marshal. 

On  the  8th  of  October  he  forbade  it  by  circulars,  and  in  doing  so 
it  was  contrary  to  tHe  recommendations  of  his  letter  of  the  15th 
of  September,  which  is  not  true,  as  that  letter  forbids  only  the  giving 
of  bread  to  the  horses,  and  does  not  mention  com.  This  measure 
was  rendered  possible  by  keeping  before  the  eyes  of  the  army  the 
idea  that  it  was  to  leave  Metz  some  time  or  other  and  would  want 
its  horses.  It  was  not,  as  it  was  afterwards  represe^ited  to  be,  a  far- 
sighted  plan  for  converting  com  into  horse-iflesli,  which  might  be 
done  in  the  case  of  a  superaoundance  of  com  and  the  want  of  meat. 
For  in  that  case  only  the  number  of  horses  that  could  have  been  so 
uaed  would  have  been  preserved.  Thirteen  days  bread,  at  the  lowest 
circulation,  was  thus  consumed.  Eight  or  nine  more  were  wasted  in  an- 
other fashion,  which  was  by  a  distribution  of  provisions  for  the  march 
in  view  of  attempting  a  sortie,  which  never  took  place.  This  was 
repeated  on  various  occasions,  and  the  resiilt  was  that  the  reserve 
rations  seldom  re-entered  the  magazines,  but  were  consumed  in  addi- 
tion to  the  others. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  at  length,  because  it 
is  one  in  itself  so  simple  that  any  one  can  understand  it :  no  strate^ 
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gical  knowledge  or  military  science  is  required.  The  first  step  to  be 
taken  in  prospect  of  a  siege  was  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  provisions ;  the 
next  to  make  regulations  to  prevent  that  stock  from  being  squandered. 
Not  to  have  done  so,  and  to  have  done  the  contrary^  is  not  explicable 
on  the  hypothesis  of  the  Marshal  having  failed  in  his  duty,  because 
he  was  made  a  dupe  of  Bismarck.  His  conduct  was  not  that  of  a 
man  of  vacillating  purpose,  or  of  one  who  had  lost  his  head.  It  was 
consistent  throughout,  in  the  one  sense,  of  preparing  the  army  and 
the  town  of  Metz  for  falling  into  the  hands  oi  the  I'russians.  No 
doubt  he  was  also  made  a  dupe  of.  He  expected  to  have  been 
rewarded  for  his  treachery  by  a  position  in  France  having  been 
created  for  him,  and  was  treated  as  traitors  have  often  been  treated 
before,  by  those  in  whose  behalf  the  treachery  is  perpetrated. 

But  we  must  now  turn  to  the  Marshal's  own  interrogatory,  without 
which  the  case  would  be  very  incomplete. 

The  President  of  the  Court  Martial  approached  the  subject  of  the 
defence  of  Metz  by  recalling  to  the  Marsnal  the  military  regulations 
by  which  he  became  responsible  for  that  place,  because  it  was  within 
the  same  arrondissement  as  his  army.  He  then  asked  him  whether  he 
bad  seen  that  the  different  measures  prescribed  by  the  service  in  the 
event  of  a  siege  had  been  executed :  to  which  he  replied  that  he  had 
not  occupied  himself  about  them  between  the  13th  and  the  18th,  but 
had  done  so  after  the  20th,  because  before  that  the  army  was  on  the 
march  to  leave  Metz. 

The  President  then  said : — 

"  As  you  thought  you  saw  the  diflBculty  of  leaving  Metz  increase, 
**  as  you  became  convinced,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  it  was 
'^  desirable  for  the  country  that  the  army  should  remain  under  the 
^  walls  of  Metz,  you  must  have  attached  more  importance  to  those 
^  regulations  which  are  so  wise  and  so  simple,  and  the  duty  to  see 
*'  that  they  were  carried  into  effect  became  more  imperative  for 
•*  you. 

To  this  he  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  immediately  after,  having 
had  to  confess  that  no  '*  Council  of  Defence"  had  been  formed,  he 
excused  himself  by  saying :  "  General  Coffiniere  ought  to  have 
**  formed  it.  To  a  general  of  division  of  his  experience  I  could  not 
'^  prescribe  his  duty  in  detail,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  regulations  of 
"  the  service  obliged  him  to  do  it." 

It  then  comes  out  that  this  Council  was  not  foimed  until  the  13th 
of  October,  and  that  measures  to  send  out  of  Metz  ^^  dangerous 
^^  strangers  belonging  to  the  nation  with  whom  we  were  at  war" 
(words  of  the  President)  were  not  ordered.  Questions  are  then  put 
to  the  Marshal  in  various  shapes,  with  the  view  of  drawing  from  him 
an  account  of  what  he  had  done  in  reference  to  provisions. 

**  Q.  I  ask  you  whether  you  made  such  a  calculation,  whether  you 
"  rendered  an  account  to  yourself  of  the  prejudice  which  might  result 
^^  to  the  defence  of  the  place,  from  the  resolution  you  had  come  to 
*^  keep  the  army  under  the  walls  of  Metz  ;  whether,  in  a  word,  you 
'^  had  calculated  that  the  presence  of  150,000  mouths  diminished 
*^  day  by  day  so  much  of  the  stores  of  food,  and  of  necessity  hastened 
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''the  moment  when  Metz  most  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemji 
^  from  want  of  food  ?" 

The  line  of  defence  taken  by  Marshal  Bazaine  at  this  point  is  so 
inciedibley  that  we  will  give  several  questions  and  answers  verbatim. 
As  will  be  seen,  he  attempts  to  make  out  that  the  presence  of  the 
army  £d  not  diminish  the  resources  of  the  town  I 

^  A,  In  all  this  there  is  a  mistake,  for  the  different  corps  provided  for 
IhemselTes  separately :  they  did  not  draw  their  supplies  from  Metz,  ezceplT 
towards  the  end.  But  at  the  beginning  each  corps  d'arm^e  was  provisioned 
by  its  own  iatendants,  who  bought  what  was  necessary  for  its  supply.  We 
onlj  did  the  grinding  at  Metz. 

"  Q.  But  from  the  moment  that  the  place  was  completely  invested,  and 
all  eommmiication  with  the  exterior  cut  off,  the  army  subsisted  upon  the 
stock  of  provisions  in  the  place  ? 

"  A.  The  intendants  purchased  in  the  town  for  their  respective  corps. 
I  alwittfs  adopted  the  idea  that  the  town  should  not  he  impoverished,         * 

"  Q,  But  whatever  was  bought  for  the  army,  was  equally  taken  from 
the  town ;  because  those  provisions  would  have  contributed  to  feed  it,  had 
they  not  been  absorbed  by  the  army. 

^  A.  They  bought  in  the  villages. 

**  Q.  But  the  villages  were  within  the  lines.  Their  resources  formed 
part  of  those  of  the  town,  and  the  army  used  them. 

**  A.  The  resources  of  the  toton  were  not  accurately  knoum.  There  were 
nanj  merchants  who  hid  a  portion  of  their  stock,  and  who  afterwards  sold 
it  to  the  commissariat.  But  I  repeat  that  my  line  of  conduct  was  to  allow 
to  each  corps  its  separate  action ;  and  it  was  the  intendants  attached  to 
etch  who  provided  for  it  in  the  adjoining  country.  As  for  mej  I  always 
Tteommended  that  the  interests  of  the  town  should  he  separated  from  those  of 
the  army. 

**  Q.  But  I  asked  you  whether  you  had  considered  the  consequences  of 
tiie  presence  of  150,000  mouths,  provided  for,  no  doubt,  by  means  of 
ixnngemente  made  by  the  intendants ;  arrangements,  which  besides  you 
could  have  controlled,  as  it  is  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  service ;  I  asked 
you  in  fact  whether  you  had  calculated  how  much  the  presence  of  150,000 
additional  mouths  within  the  space  to  which  you  wore  confined  by  the 
saemy,  reduced  the  stock  of  provisions.  It  is  simply  information  that- 1 
ask  of  you.     I  call  your  attention  to  a  simple  consideration. 

"  A,  No.    I  did  not  make  that  calculation,** 

Again  he  is  asked : — 

"  Did  you  take  measures  to  reduce  the  amount  of  provisions  consumed* 
in  the  town,  and  by  the  army,  that  is  to  say,  did  you  order  all  to  be  put 
upon  rations  ?'* 

"A.  Yes,  for  the  army.  As  to  the  town,  I  left  that  to  General  Cor- 
nviEas.  /  repeat  that  I  always  separated  the  fate  of  the  army  from  that 
of  the  town.  As  to  the  measures  proposed  by  General  ComvitKR,  I  did 
not  wish  to  meddle  with  them,  for  fear  of  weakening  his  authority.'* 

Always  an  evasion ;  the  point  was  that  no  measures  were  taken  y 
that  nothing  was  done.     The  President  afterwards  remarks  : — "  You 
contented  yourself  with  giving  him  orders  without  seeing  that  they  were 
eaecutedJ' 

Pressed  as  to  whether  he  might  not  have  prevented  the  injury  whicb 
the  presence  of  the  army  inflicted  on  the  town,  by  employing  a  part  of 
his  army  and  Ins  numerous  cavalry,  during  the  19th  of  August  and 
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the  following  days^  to  bring  in  provisions  from  the  neighbourhood^ 
he  first  answers  by  raising  difficulties,  and  then  by  saying,  that, /rom 
the  date  of  the  23rd9  orders  to  do  so  had  been  ^ven.  He  then  reads  a 
general  order,  dated  the  28th,  the  time  specified  by  the  President  as 
propitious  being  between  the  19th  aqd  23rd.  The  value  of  his  own 
circular,  which  the  Marshal  reads,  is  in  the  following  passage,  assert- 
ing all  tiiat  the  witnesses  are  afterwards  called  to  prove  against 
him: — 

^^  The  information  which  I  receive  from  all  sides  gives  me  the  as* 
^  surance  tha^  the  villa^  around  our  position  contain  important 
**  resources  in  the  way  of  provisions.  It  is  absolutely  necessaiy  to 
**  prevent  these  from  mling  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians,  or  from 
**  being  destroyed  by  them  at  a  moment  when  they  would  be  so  useful 
"  to  us." 

The  question  of  provisions  is  a^ain  brought  up  during  that  part 
of  the  interrogatory  which  dealt  with  the  communications  between  the 
Marshal  and  the  Government  of  the  defence.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  a  great  effort  was  made  by  that  government  to  put  within  the  reach 
of  the  oesieged  army  of  Metz  a  supply  of  food.  Having  denied  that 
he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  efforts  made  by  Government  to  re- 
victual  Metz,  the  President  informed  him  that  it  had  been  proved  that 
a  convoy  of  1,300.000  rations  had  arrived  at  Thionville  towards  the  end 
of  September,  ana  that  some  of  the  numerous  messengers  despatched  to 
Metz  with  that  information,  had  reached  their  destination.  He  replied 
that  be  had  no  recollection  of  such  a  circumstance,  and  when  one  of 
the  emissaries  from  Thionville,  whose  arrival  at  Metz  was  proved  by 
his  having  afterwards  joined  the  army  at  Metz  as  a  volunteer,  as- 
serted that  he  had  put  the  despatch,  of  which  he  was  the  bearer, 
into  the  Marshal's,  own  hands,  he  again  denied  ever  having  seen  the 
man. 

No  attempt  ever  was  made  to  reach  Thionville.  But  it  appeared 
that  the  Marshal  had  spoken  to  several  persons  of  his  intention  to 
.make  such  attempt,  and  tnis  he  acknowledges,  while  denying  that  there 
was  any  connexion  between  such  intention  and  the  arrival  there  of  the 
convoy  of  provisions. 

With  the  following  remarkable  question  and  answer  we  will  close 
this  part  of  the  subject. 

"  Q,  How  can  jou  reconcile  the  intention  of  putting  the  army  in  march, 
not  only  with  the  definition  which  you  have  giren  of  the  situation  of  an 
army  exposed  to  concentric  fires,  but  also  with  the  assertion  which  you 
have  so  often  repeated,  at  least,  it  constantly  appears  in  the  evidence,  or 
in  the  account  or  what  passed  at  certain  councils ;  namely,  that  after  the 
capitulation  of  Sedan  you  had  judged  that  any  general  sortie  had  become 
impossible,  and  the  army  would  disband  itself  on  the  first  or  second  day's 
march  ? 

*'  A,  It  is  that  hunger  drives  the  wolf  from  the  wood,  as  people  say.  I 
foresaw  the  moment  token  the  want  of  food  would  amve,  and  when  it  would 
become  necessary  to  leave  rather  than  to  remain  under  the  walls  of  Metz^ 
there  to  capitulate.  As  to  the  general  theory,  it  was  afterwards  put  forth, 
in  a  report  drawn  up  by  myself,  but  it  did  not  tie  my  hands ;  it  did  not 
prevent  me  from  doing  somethmg.  That  which  I  desired  woe,  above  aU, 
to  avoid  a  capitulation.** 
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COMMUNICATIONS  BETWEEN  MAKSHAL  BAZAINE 

AND  THE  ENEMY. 

Aoooiding  to  the  Marshal,  his  first  communication  with  the  Pnissians 
WIS  the  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Prince  Fbedxbio  Chables,  of 
wkkk  he  preserved  no  copy^  and  the  answer  to  which  is  dated  the  16th 
of  September,  and  concludes  with  this  phrase:  ''Your  E±cellencj  will 
ilwajs  find  me  ready  and  authorised  to  make  to  you  any  communication 
that  jou  may  desire."  From  which  the  prosecution  naturally  inferred 
tbat  the  Marshal  had  expressed  some  desire  to  open  communications. 
His  avowed  object  was  to  obtain  authentic  information  of  what  was  hap* 
pening  in  France ;  authentic  information  from  the  enemy !  When  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  propriety  of  such  a  step,  which  was  an  infraction  of  a  spe- 
cial artiele  of  the  service,  he  replied  that  he  considered  himself  justified, 
"  so  much  the  more  because  I  was  not  a  mere  commandant  of  a  fortress 
diot  ap  within  walls.  On  account  of  the  change  of  government  all  the  ordi' 
nary  conditions  were  changed.^^ 

Aeeording  to  the  evidence  this  was  not,  however,  by  any  means  his  first 
communication  with  the  Prussian  camp.  There  are  four  persons  who 
more  particalarly  bear  testimony  to  the  effect,  that  there  was  a  constant 
irriTal  of  flags  of  truce  (jparlementaires),  who  were  generally  conducted 
by  superior  orders  to  head-quarters,  instead  of  being  kept  at  the  advanced 
posts  according  to  the  regulations.  One,  at  least,  of  these  had  arrived 
hefbre  the  Marshal's  first  ostensible  communication.  The  persons  in  ques* 
tion  are,  General  Boyeb,  the  Marshal's  aide-de-camp,  who  was  the  bearer 
of  his  letter  to  Prince  Fbebebic-Chables,  a  M.  ABNOUs-RiviijBB,  a 
mysterious  personage,  whose  antecedents  are  not  known,  who  himself 
ttates  that  ne  had  served  nnder  Marshal  Bazaike  in  Africa  and  in  the 
Crimea,  who  had  been  authorised  by  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign 
to  form  a  corps  of  Francs-tireurs,  and  who  had  then  been  entrusted  with  the 
advanced  post  of  Moulins-les-Metz,  the  point  at  which  it  was  ordered  that 
iags  of  truce  should  be  allowed  to  enter ;  the  commandant  OARgm,  who  con- 
tacted flags  of  truce  to  head-quarters ;  a  M.  de  Malhebbe,  proprietor  at 
UoQlios-les-Metz,  in  whose  house  M.  ABNOUS-Bivii^BE  lodged ;  and  a 
U.  Gabbioubs,  who  let  out  carriages  on  hire  at  Metz.  The  constant 
passage  of  flags  of  truce  is  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  united  testimony 
of  these  witnesses.  The  Marshal,  when  questioned,  declared  he  could  not 
"  remember"  any  other  communication  with  Prince  Fbbdebic-Chables 
titto  the  letters  prodaced,  except  a  request  for  leave  for  the  widow  of  a 
Fnissian  officer^  to  leave  Metz.  The  reception  of  a  despatch  on  the  11th 
of  September  is^  mentioned  by  M.  Abnoi7S-Biti£:be,  and  that  of  another 
fetwcen  the  date  of  Prince  Fredebic-Ciiables's  letter  (received  the  17th) 
and  the  entrance  of  the  famous  Begkieb,  which  took  place  on  the  23rd,  is 
ifKiken  to  by  General  Boteb  and  Commandanu  Q-ab5IN.  No  trace  of 
ft<«  communications  is  to  be  found  in  the  military  archives,  or  of  the 
^^taiy  others  subsequently  received*  M.  de  Malhebbe  gives  a  most  curious 
account  of  the  manner  of  life  of  his  lodger,  the  captain  of  Francs-tireurs, 
mentioning  the  great  amount  of  money  he  seemed  always  to  have  at  corn- 
Band,  and  the  number  of  flags  of  truce  received  by  him.  The  carriage 
proprietor  states  that  he  was  asked  towards  the  end  of  September,  by  a 

*  Tb«  pfroteeiitMn  enniiektes  thirteen  despatches  proved  to  have  existed,  some  sent  by  the 
Miohal  to  Priace  Frederic  Charles  .of  his  aide-decamp,  some  received  by  him  from  them, 
sU  of  whkh  had  disappeared. 
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colonel  on  the  staff,  if  he  would  undertake  "  the  senrice  of  the  flags  of 
truce/'  and  was  then  sent  to  M.  ABNOus-BinisBE,  who  engaged  him  to 
remain  for  that  purpose,  desiring  him  to  haye  his  carriage  and  horses  always 

ready. 

He  was  engaged  about  the  25t;h  of  September  until  the  capitulation^ 
and  believed  that  he  had,  during  thirtj-six  days  of  service,  conducted 
about  a  dozen  flags  of  truce  to  head-quarters.*  When  asked  if  he  had 
ever  conducted  the  same  person  more  than  once,  he  replied : 

*^  A,  On  the  contrary,  it  was  almost  always  the  same  person ;  a  tall, 
handsome  man,  speaking  French  very  well ;  it  was  generally  he  who  arrived. 
I  could  not  have  conducted  more  than  four  or  five  others.'' 

The  description  he  thus  gives  accords  with  that  given  by  M.  db  Mal- 
HBBBB  of  one  of  the  envoys  from  the  enemy's  camp  who  particularly 
attracted  his  attention,  and  apparently  applies  to  the  person  spoken  of  by 
General  Boteb  as  M.  de  Diska^n,  who  was  sent  to  Marshal  IBazajke  by 
Prince  Febbebic-Chables,  about  the  I7th  or  18th  of  September,  as  he 
.adds :  *^  An  officer  who  was  always  employed  subsequently  to  communicate 
with  the  French  head-quarters." 

It  was  on  the  19th  of  September  that  M.  be  Bismabgk  said  to  M.  Juleb 
Fi.yBE  at  Ferrieres :  "  As  I  am  speaking  of  Mefcz,  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  to  inform  you  that  Bazaike  does  not  belong  to  you.  I  have  strong 
reasons  to  suppose  that  he  has  remained  faithful  to  the  Emperor,  and  that 
he  will  even  refuse  to  obey  you." 

We  now  come  to  the  Eeqnieb  incident,  which  is  sufficiently  well-known 
to  moke  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  mention  it  except  in  a  summary  manner. 

This  man,  a  regular  adventurer,  who  had  dabbled  in  medicine  and  mag- 
netism, who  was  mixed  up  with  the  revolution  in  1848,  and  then  took  to 
writing  political  pamphlets,  presented  himself  with  a  German  flag  of  truce, 
and  as  an  envoy  at  once  from  the  Empress  and  M.  de  Bismabce  ;  he  pro- 
fessed to  be  charged  by  the  former  to  propose  either  to  Marshal  Caitbo- 
BSBT  or  General  Boubbaki  to  go  to  England,  and  place  himself  at  her 
disposition,  and  that  the  latter  hud  agreed  to  such  a  step.  Without  going 
BO  far  as  to  say  that  he  was  employed  by  M.  de  Bismabck  to  propose  terms 
of  peace,  he  spoke  as  a  person  acquainted  with  the  views  of  the  Prussian 
Minister,  whom  he  had  seen  at  Ferrieres,  and  then  proposed  a  scheme  of 
settlement  to  Marshal  Bazaine,  as  if  from  himself  but  which  he  was  to  go 
to  Ferrieres  and  propose  to  M.  de  Bisacabcb,  if  Marshal  Bazaine  accepted 
it.  This  was  to  unite  in  some  part  of  France,  neutralised  for  that  purpose, 
the  Begent,  the  Senate,  and  the  Legislative  body,  together  with  BAZAnns's 
army.  Peace  was  then  to  be  arranged  between  them  and  the  Prussians^ 
and  the  terms  of  it  imposed  upon  the  rest  of  France ;  -what  these  terms 
were  to  be,  was  not  indicated. 

The  Marshal,  while  affecting  to  deny  the  accuracy  -of  BtEONiEB's  depo- 
sition,f  in  fact  corroborates  it  by  his  replies.  It  throws  a  most  important 
light  on  the  character  of  the  Marshal  to  see  what  conditions  ne  was 
avowedly  ready  to  accept.  On  the  29th  of  September,  he  received  a  t  el- 
gram  from  Ferrieres  thus  worded:  "Will  Marshal  Bazaims  accept  for 
the  capitulation  of  the  army  before  Metz,  the  conditions  which  M.  BBeh> 

*  In  his  deposition  he  used  these  words :  '*  Four  days  never  passed  without  my  having  to 
condact  German  officers  to  the  Marshal.  Twice  it  has  happened  to  me  to  have  to  conduct  two 
flags  of  trace  the  same  day." 

t  Read  before  the  Court  Martial ;  as  he  left  France  and  never  presented  himself  as  a 
witness,  and  was  then  ordered  to  be  prosecuted  as  guilty  of  communicating  intelligenoe  t» 
the  enemy. 


Bazaine^s  Notions  of  the  ^'  Honours  of  JFarJ^  lap 

SIMR  will  stipulate,  if  thej  are  withia  the  instructions  which  he  will 
leeeive  from  Marshal  Bjlzune  ?" 

This  telegram  was  answered  by  a  letter,  dated  the  same  day,  addressed 
to  General  Stiehub  at  the  Prussian  Camp,  to  say  that  he  could  not  reply 
in  a  manner  '*  positively  affirmatiye"  to  the  question,  that  he  had  toldf  At. 
Bbghub  that  the  only  thing  he  could  accept  was  a  capitulation  with  the 
honours  of  war,  and  in  which  Metz  should  not  be  included,  and  in  which 
he  offered  to  send  his  aide-de-camp.  General  Botes,  to  Prince  Fbedebio 
€habi«E8,  'Mn  case  he  should  desire  fuller  information  upon  what  has 
psased  between  myself  and  M.  Reonise." 

This  offer  was  left  unnoticed,, the  Marshal  heard  nothing  more  of  either 
Beosiee  or  General  BouBBi.Ki. 

To  take  the  full  value  of  this  incident  we  must  again  turn  to  the 

Marshal's  own  explanations.    The  first  question  put  to  him  by  the  Duke 

b^Aumale  was  what  he  meant  by  the  honours  of  war.    To  which   he 

xeplied: — 

*'  To  march  out  with  arms  and  baggage,  and  fully  formed  and  equippied/' 

*^  Q.  March  out — but  afterwards  ? 

^  A.  Afterwards,  we  should  evidently  have  placed  ourselves  at  the  dis- 
fosal  of  the  country,^* 

The  President  then  remarks  that  such  is  not  the  meaning  usually  given 
to  the  expression  "  honours  of  war ;"  to  which  the  Marshal  first  replies  with 
his  favourite  expression ;  "  I  did  not  place  myself  in  that  order  of  ideas,'* 
and  when  it  was  objected  that  M.  de  Bismabck  could  only  have  under- 
stood the  words  according  to  theijr  usual  acceptation,  he  said : — 

"I  laid  a  trap  for  him,  as  he  had  charged  Kbonieb  to  lay  a  trap  for  me. 
Once  outside,  it  is  evident  that  we  might  have  rendered  great  assistance 
towards  the  defence  of  the  country." 
"  Q.  How !  once  you  were  outside  ? 

^A.  Yes;  the  army  being  organised,  ^  tre  had  lean  outside^  we  would 
have  put  a  stop  to  this  disastrous  War^^ 

The  President  points  out  to  him  that  unless  a  number  of  German  troops 
equal  to  that  of  his  army,  had  also  been  '*  neutralised,"  the  object  which 
be  had  proposed  to  himself  of  keeping  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  before 
the  wal&  of  Metz,  would  have  been  sacrificed,  and  200,000  Germans  would 
have  been  set  free  to  march  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  He  replies : 
^  This  (the  withdrawal  of  so,  many  Germans)  is  probably  what  would  hare 
happened ;"  and  again :  "  Nothing  was  said  about  this ;  but  we  would  have 
probably  acted  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country." 

It  appears  that  in  his  replies  to  the  Prosecution,  he  had  answered  more 
fully  on  this  affair,  and  from  them  the  President  read  the  following  pas- 
asge:  '*  I  answered  M.  BEGiriEB,  that  if  we  could  march  out  with  arms 
and  baggage,  we  should  certainly  maintain  order,  and  cause  the  clauses  of 
the  Convention  to  be  respected."  It  is  then  put  to  him,  whether  in  trans- 
mitting such  words  to  the  Government  of  the  countrv  at  war  with  his  own 
he  did  not  run  the  risk,  at  least  in  appearance,  of  finding  himself  *'  assist- 
ing the  enemy  to  reduce  to  submission  a  French  army."  He  of  course 
repudiated  this  inevitable  deduction  and  declared  that  he  never  contem- 
plated anything  but  a  Convention  to  include  the  whole  of  France.  Tet 
«e  knew  at  that  time  that  the  negotiations  had  just  been  broken  off  at  Per- 
rieres,  and  that  his  own  position  was  perfectly  well  kno^n  to  the  Ger- 
mans ;  for  if  they  had  spies  inside  Metz  who  informed  them  beforehand  of 
&nj  contemplated  movements,  so  as  to  render  any  such  movements  abortive, 
evidently,  by  the  same  spies,  they  must  have  known  when  the  army  and 
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the  town  would  become  their  own  for  want  of  food.  But  had  they  not 
already  known  this,  they  did  know  it  by  the  visit  of  Bsgkisb.  He  lefb 
Metz  perfectly  informed  as  to  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  army  had 
provisions.  In  his  deposition  he  mentioned  a  particular  day — ^the  18th  of 
October ;  he  had  given  the  same  date,  in  London,  to  an  officer  attached  to 
the  household  of  tne  Prince  Imperial,  who  was  one  of  the  witnesses,  and 
that  before  the  arrival  there  of  General  Botsb.  The  Marshal  denied  that 
he  gave  such  information  to  Beonirb,  while  the  latter  asserted  it  was  from 
him  that  he  had  it.  TAe  date  in  question  i$  the  very  one  which  had  been 
furnished  to  the  Marshal  in  the  last  retmm  made  to  him  hy  the  Commissariat 
be/ore  his  interview  with  Bsgnibb. 

Besides,  the  supposition  of  a  Convention  to  include  all  France  is  con- 
tradicted by  his  own  words  before  the  Court-Martial,  already  quoted :  *'  Once 
outside,  we  would  ha/veput  a  stop  to  this  disastrous  war,^^  The  capitulation 
of  the  army  was  therefore  to  precede  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  not  to  be  in- 
cluded in  it.  Bazaine'b  army  could  only  have  put  a  stop  to  the  war  by  join- 
ing with  one  side  or  the  other.  They  could  not  have  joined  the  other  French 
armies  without  breaking  their  parole ;  what  other  alternative  then  would 
have  remained  but  that  indicated  by  the  Due  p'Aumalb,  of  joining  the 
Prussians  P 

Within  a  fortnight  of  the  visit  of  BsoinxBy  the  Marshal  returned  to  the 
idea  of  negotiations.  On  the  7th  of  October  he  asked  by  circular  from  his 
lieutenants,  their  written  opinions  on  the  position  of  the  army.  On  the 
lOth  of  October  he  assembled  a  Council  of  War,  at  which  it  was  deter- 
mined to  attempt  the  conclusion  of  a  military  convention  (not  a  capitular 
tion),  which  should  be  honourable  for  all,  and  that  in  case  the  enemy 
sought  to  impose  dishonourable  conditions,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
cut  through  the  investing  lines.  The  result  was  not  the  opening  of  nego- 
tiations with  the  general  commanding  the  besieging  force,  but  the  mission 
of  Gh^neral  Boteb  to  Bissiabck  at  Versailles,  who  was  allowed  to  pass  the 
Prussian  lines  for  that  purpose,  accompanied  by  two  German  officers. 
The  negotiations  thus  partook  of  a  political,  and  not  a  military  character  ; 
several  days  elapsed  before  the  return  of  the  envoy,  which  also  brought  no 
.definite  decision,  as  the  proposals  made  by  Bismabok  necessitated  a  com- 
munication with  the  Empress,  and  General  Botbr  was  again  despatched 
on  that  mission.  The  result  was  that  the  last  precious  days  during  which 
it  was  possible  to  attempt  a  sortie,  were  consumed  in  waiting  for  news^ 
and  the  army  and  town  arrived  at  their  last  day's  provisions.  If  such  had 
been  the  intention  of  the  Marshal  he  fully  carried  it  out ;  and  who  ean 
doubt  that  such  was  the  real  object  of  these  negotiations,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered to  what  degree  they  were  futile  and  absurd,  and  when  we  see  that 
at  the  Council  of  War  which  inaugurated  them  the  Marshal  concealed 
from  his  lieutenants,  just  as  he  had  done  at  the  conference  of  Grimont, 
what  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  know.  He  did  not  communicate  to  them 
any  of  the  negotiations  which  had  already  taken  place ;  his  correspondence 
with  Prince  Fbedebig-Chables,  the  proposals  of  Reonibb,  the  telegram 
of  M.  D£  BisMABCE,  and  his  own  reply  to  it ;  the  object  of  General  Boni^ 
BAKi's  mission  to  London,  and  the  silence  which  had  followed,  showing 
that  all  these  pretended  schemes  had  already  failed.  I^either  did  he  inform 
them  of  the  large  stores  which  had  reached  Thionville  and  Longwy,  which, 
if  anything,  would  have  encouraged  them  to  attempt  a  sortie.  There  can 
be  no  possible  ambiguity  as  to  Marshal  Bazahtb's  silence  on  the  previous 
negotiations,  because  the  object  of  General  Botbb's  mission  to  Yersailleft 
and  London  was  the  very  same  political  combination  which  had  already 
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fkfled.  Bat  befddes  this,  that  combination  was  in  itself  too  absurd  for  us 
to  suppose  that  the  Marshal  could,  at  that  moment^  have  believed  in  it ; 
lie  who  was  aware  that  the  Prussiatw  knew  as  well  as  himself  how  long  he 
eonld  hold  out. 

According  to  General  Boyeb,  the  proposals  of  M.  de  Bismarck  were 
that  the  army  should  pronounce  in  favour  of  the  Empress  regent,  that  she 
should  sign  preliminaries  of  peace,  and  that  then  the  army  of  Metz  should 
be  allowed  to  retire  with  arms  and  baggage,  with  its  artillery,  and  its  mate- 
rial. Upon  which  General  Boteb,  acting  upon  the  instructions  he  had 
received  from  the  Marshal^  explained  to  M.  ds  Bis^abck  what  part  the 
army  was,  to  play  afterwards,  and  this  is  a  mere  reproduction  of  the  scheme 
of  KxGif lER ;  the  army  to  proceed  to  a  "  neutralised  territory,"  where  were 
to  be  assembled  all  the  parts  of  the  State,  as  they  existed  before  the  4th 
of  September.  Such  was  the  scheme  put  forward  as  if  it  had  been  a  serious  . 
proposition  which  was  seriously  deliberated  upon  at  Metz,  in  a  Council 
held  on  the  return  of  General  Boyeb,  and  to  propose  which  to  the  Em- 
press, he  proceeded  to  London  and  never  re-entered  Metz.  It  was  the 
19th  of  October  when  he  left  it  for  London  ;  tiie  Empress  refused  to  sign 
the  proposed  preliminaries  of  peace,  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  get  the 
army  at  Metz  to  proclaim  the  Jlegency,  'and  on  the  24th  of  October  Prince 
Fbxbebic-Chables  transmitted  a  telegram  from  M.  de  Bismabck  to  say 
that  he  had  no  longer  any  expectation  of  arriving  at  a  result  by  '*  political 
negotiations,"  the  nation  and  the  army  not  having  shown  any  inclination 
for  the  cause  of  the  Emperor.  But  had  the  Empress  agreed  to  sign,  and 
had  the  army  of  Metz  acknowledg/ed  her  as  regent,  what  ^ould  there  have 
been  in  such  circumstances  to  induce  Bismabce  to  allow  the  Marshal  to 
inarch  out  with  arms  and  baggage  and  all  his  material  P  Plainly  none 
whatever,  nnless  the  men  and  the  arms  were  to  be  used  against  the  other 
French.  The  process  of  deception  practised  by  the  Marshal  towards  his 
subordinates^  forcibly  appears  in  respect  to  the  news  brought  back  by 
General  Boteb  of  the  state  of  France.  He  drew  an  entirely  false  picture, 
representing  all  resistance  as  hopeless ;  that  there  was  no  army  of  the 
Loire,  that  anarchy  prevailed,  that  the  towns  of  Normandy  were  asking  for 
Gkrman  garrisons,  &c.  Such  was  the  statement  laid  before  the  Council, 
and  on  the  18th  of  October  the  Generals  in  command  were  ordered  to 
transmit  it  to  their  subordinates  to  he  finally  communicated  to  the  troops ! 
It  was  not  merely  that  the  Marshal  thus  broke  one  of  the  elementary  rules 
of  military  service  in  accepting  and  propagating  news  received  from  the 
enemy  (also  formally  forbidden  by  a  French  decree  of  1863),  but  that  he 
kept  back  news  in  a  contrary  sense.  General  Boyeb  brought  back  in  his 
pocket  some  French  newspapers,  which  were  not  communicated  to  the 
Gcnincil,  and  when  some  of  this  news  leaked  out,  a  Metz  paper  wished  to 
publish  an  article  to  contradict  the  news  brought  by  General  Botsb,  it 
reeeived  notice  not  do  so.* 

The  propagation  of  intelligence  of  a  dispiriting  nature,  whether  true  or 
fhlae,  was  part  of  the  Marshal's  system.  The  same  day  on  which  General 
Boteb's  intelligence  was  made  known  to  the  army,  there  was  also  com- 
mnnicated  to  it  a  description  of  the  enemy's  lines,  accompanie4  by  a  map 
of  the  environs  of  Metz  on  which  the  siege  works  were  traced,  and  these 

*  **  HATiiig  imbted  with  the  MarstaiU  how  extraordinary  it  was  that  General  Beyer  had  not 
braqght  back  anj  news  from  French  sources,  or  any  French  newspaper,  the  Marshal  sent  ma 
two  nambers  of  the  Journal  Ojpciel  of  the  4th  and  6th  of  October.  Their  contents  agreed  so 
l^de  with  the  news  reported  by  General  Boyer,  that  the  Marshal,  who  had  at  first  intended 
Aem  to  be  pablished,  coantermanded  the  order .*^ — Depoiition  of  Oeneral  Cojfmiire, 
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indication 8  made  the  works  appear  more  formidable  than  thej  reallj  were, 
as  afterwards  appeared.  On  several  previous  occasions  the  journals  bad 
been  ordered  to  insert  memorandums  on  the  number  and  position  of  the 
dirisions  of  the  besieging  force ;  while  articles  written  in  an  encouraging 
tense  as  to  the  position  of  France,  or  protesting  against  a  capitulation, 
were  not  allowed  to  appear.  Surely  the  force  of  evidence  can  go  no 
fiirther. 

THE  CAPITULATION. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  end  of  this  melancholy  history ;  the  con- 
duct of  the  man  who  was  the  cause  of  all,  will  be  found  consistent  to  the 
•very  last  point.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  immense  warlike  material 
given  up  to  the  Prussians.  The  Marshal  was  closely  questioned  by  the 
Due  n*AuMALEy  why  he  did  not  take  measures  to  prevent  it  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  to  be  used  against  France  (as  it  was  shortly 
afterwards  in  the  siege  of  Thionville).  His  answers  on  this  point  are  per- 
haps more  contradictory  than  on  any  other.  At  one  moment  he  said  they 
bad  no  right  to  destroy  the  material ;  at  another,  that  as  they  might  have 
made  a  last  effort,  they  would  have  found  themselves  without  arms ;  again, 
that  had  they  not  satisfied  the  enemy  by  delivering  up  the  material  intact, 
Metz  might  have  been  treated  as  a  town  taken  by  assault  I 

"  Q,  As  soon  as  you  knew  what  the  enemy  requiredC  might  joa  not  have  taken 
measures  to  destroy  the  material  ? 

A.  No,  according  to  the  true  order  of  ideas,  I  thought  I  had  no  right  to  do  so. 
Q,  Even  before  negotiating  ? 

A,  But  then  that  would  have  disarmed  us ;  and  if  one  of  the  conditions  had  not 
pleased  us,  if  we  had  desired  to  cut  our  way  out,  we  should  have  found  ourselves 
without  arms.    At  what  moment  could  we  have  destroyed  it  ? 

*'  Q,  When  you  were  going  to  capitulate ;  at  the  last  moment. 

"  A.  The  moment  you  enter  into  negotiations,  it  becomes  a  question  of  good  faith. 
It  would  have  had  to  be  done  before.    .  1 

"  Q.  How  ?  you  thought  yourself  engaged  before  the  negotiations  were  concluded  ? 
You  did  not  think  you  bad  the  right  to  break  off  negotiations,  begun  but  not  con- 
cluded? 

"  A.  The  ri^ht  exists  certainly  breaking^  off  negotiations ;  but  at  Metz,  we 
were  in  extremity ;  we  had  no  choice  io  do  otherwise. 

"  Q.  If  you  had  destroyed  jour  fortifications  and  material,  and  broken  off  negotia- 
tions, I  ask  you,  what  more  rigorous  treatment  could  you  have  suffered  than  what 
you  actually  liad  to  endure  ? 

'*  A.  The  fate  of  Metz  might  have  been  more  rigorous ;  it  might  have  been  treated 
as  a  town  taken  by  assault. 

"  Q,  You  think  that  with  our  modern  usages,  if  the  gates  had  been  thrown  open, 
the  town  would  have  been  given  up  to  pillage  P 

*'  A.  I  thought  it  very  probable  J* 

This  was  the  course  followed  at  Phalsberg.  At  the  time  he  had  met 
the  objections  or  suggestions  of  subordinates  on  this  matter,  by  the  idea, 
that  the  warlike  material  would  not  be  used  by  the  Prussians,  but  would 
be  kept  in  depot  by  them  until  the  peace,  when  it  might  possibly  be 
restored  to  France  !  He  repeated  before  the  Court  Martial :  "  1  did  really 
think  the  place  and  its  armament  would  be  restored  at  the  peace,  as  was 
done  in  1814  and  1815." 

The  task  still  remained  to  him  of  preserving  the  flags  and  eagles  for  the 
Prussians ;  and  it  proved  a  more  difficult  one  than  that  of  giving  up  Metz 
itself.  Here  individual  action  came  into  play :  the  commanders  of  corpa 
began  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  by  destroying  them  at  the 
head  of  their  soldiers.  This  step  was  provoked  by  an  order  to  the  generals 
iof  artillery,  dated  the  27th  of  October,  to  the  effect  that  all  the  flags  and 
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lUDdardB  should  be  deposited  thafc  day  in  the  arsenal  of  Metz :  the  order 
was  signed  by  General  Soucille,  commanding  tiie  artillery,  under  the 
instractions  of  the  Marshal.  When  this  order  got  wind  it  caused  much 
excitement  and-  indignation.  Even  those  who  believed  that  the  intention 
wss  to  destroy  the  flags,  although  nothing  was  said  of  doing  so  in  the 
order,  resented  it  as  an  indignity;  the  result  was  that  three  generals, 
instead  of  obeying  it,  assembled  their  divisions  and  burnt  the  flags  them- 
selves with  limitary  honours.  Several  belonging  to  the  cavalry  and  the 
gnard,  already  deposited  in  the  arsenal,  were  also  burnt  there.* 

We  may  tbus  truly  say  that  the  only  spirited  act  that  appears  during 
this  melancholy  affair  was  in  disobedience  to  orders.  When  these  circum- 
stances came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Marshal,  he  issued  another  order  in 
Ins  own  name,  repeating  that  of  General  Solxikli,  with  the  important 
change  that  the  time  was  altered  to  the  next  morning,  the  28th :  the  next 
monuM^  the  flags  were  to  be  deposited  in  the  arsenal,  and  the  words  are 
added,  *'  tell  the  chiefs  of  corps  that  they  will  be  burnt.'* 

When  the  Marslial  wrote  that  order,  if  he  had  not  actually  signed  the 
Convention  by  which  the  standards  were  to  be  given  up  to  the  Prussians, 
he  mast  hare  known  it  would  be  signed  the  same  evening,  aa  he  was  then 
expecting  the  return  of  General  Jabitas  from  the  Prussian  camp.  It  waa 
signed  that  evening,  and,  consequently,  when  the  flafi;s  arrived  at  the 
arsenal  the  next  morning,  they  were  carefully  preserved  instead  of  being 
destroyed.  The  anxiety  of  the  Marshal  on  this  point  is  shown  by  the 
terms  of  the  order  signed  by  himself  on  the  28th,  which  contains  a  deli- 
berate falsehood. 

"  Ban  St.  Martin,  October  28,  1870. 
"  According  to  the  Convention  signed  yesterday  evening,  the  27tb,  all  the  material 
of  war,  standards,  &c.,  is  to  be  deposited,  inventoried,  and  preserved  intact  untU  the 
feaee;  the  ddSnitive  eonditiont  of  peace  will  alone  decide  respecting  it.  Consequently 
the  Marshal  CommandiDg-in-Ckief  orders  Colonel  Girels,  Commandant  of  Artillery  ai 
Hefts,  in  the  most  formal  manner,  to  receive  and  to  preserve  in  a  safe  place,  all  the 
standards  that  have  been  or  will  he  deposited  at  the  arsenal :  he  must,  under  no 
pretext,  return  the  standards  already  deposited,  from  whatever  quarter  the  demand 
may  oome ;  from  tbe  Commanders  of  Corps  d' Armies,  Generals,  or  Chiefs  of  Corps. 
Hie  Marshal  Commanding-in-Cbief  renders  Colonel  Girels  personally  responsible 
iof  the  execution  of  this  order,  whidi  interests  in  the  higbest  degree  uie  execution 
of  the  clauses  of  the  honourable  Convention  which  has  been  signed,  and  the  faith  of 
tbe  pledged  word. 

'*  The  Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief, 

"  Bazaike." 

The  honourable  Convention !  In  negotiating  it  he  had  not  hesitated  to 
order  his  subordinate  Qeneral  Jabbas  to  have  recourse  to  a  subterfuge  as 
ridiculous  as  it  was  unworthy,  with  respect  to  the  flags,  namely,  to  say 
that  it  was  the  custom  in  Erance  to  bum  them  whenever  a  change  of 
Government  took  place!  The  Germans  of  course  did  not  believe  a  word 
of  this,  and  only  insisted  the  more  that  they  should  be  delivered  up  to  them 
intact.  After  insisting  on  the  "  honours  of  War,"  as  soon  as  they  were 
accorded  he  refused  to  accept  them,  but  wanted  to  have  it  recorded  in  the 
French  version  of  the  Convention  that  they  had  been  granted  !t  The  ex- 
planation of  these  manoeuvres  seems  to  be  that  he  feared  to  meet  his  own 
troops. 

*  The  nam«  of  the  GcneraU  tbna  hononrablj  distinguished  are  LsTetnoonpet,  Jeaa- 
Bingon,aiid  Lapaaeet. 

I  The  "  bosoun  of  War^  means  that  the  troops  march  out  under  arms  and  receive  the 
asoal  military  honours  from  the  rictorions  army  before  they  are  constituted/  prisoners  of 
Wv. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  '29th  of  October  he  shrank  away  flrom  his  be- 
trayed soldiers,  being  the  first  to  enter  the  Prussian  lines.  On  that  daj^ 
for  want  of  orders,  these  soldiers  remained  without  food,  no  rations  having 
been  delivered  out  to  them.  Yet  it  was  subsequently  found  that  not  one 
day's,  but  three  days'  provisions,  of  different  sorts,  remained,  which  were 
given  up  to  the  Prussians. 

Thus  was  lost  to  France  the  only  army  that  remained  of  disciplined  troops, 
and  thus  fell  her  principal  fortress  without  any  of  the  usual  siege  opera- 
tions having  been  undertaken  against  it.  It  was  lost  not  by  the  success  in 
arms  of  the  enemy,  but  by  the  presence  of  a  French  army,  who  consumed 
its  provisions  and  did  not  fight,  even  to  secure  its  own  retreat. 

The  General  who  had  accomplished  this  treble  act  of  treachery,  against 
his  army,  against  the  town  and  fortress  confided  to  his  care,  and  his  coun- 

a,  whom  he  laid  prostrate,  celebrated  it  by  a  proclamation  in  which  he 
d  his  troops  that  they  had  performed  their  duty  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
human  power,  and  had  been  worthy  of  the  great  examples  of  former  times. 
One  of  the  examples  which  he  was  not  asbamed  to  invoke  was  that  of 
Masbbna.  Masskka,  who  held  Genoa  for  two  months  with  18,000  men 
against  an  Austrian  army  of  100,000  and  with  one-half  of  the  horizon 
bounded  by  the  sea,  of  which  the  blockading  English  fleet  held  ab- 
solute possession ;  yrho,  when  reduced  to  two  ounces  of  food  per  man,  had 
obtained  the  liberty  to  march  out  with  arms  and  baggage,  and  the  faculty 
of  using  them  agamst  the  enemy  when  once  outside  the  lines.  He  had 
obtained  these  conditions  by  his  xesolution  to  cut  his  way  out  at  all  hazards 
rather  than  capitulate.* 

The  words  used  by  M.  DuBur  in  his  history  of  France,  when  speaking 
of  Masseka,  are  worth  recording  here,  as  they  will  serye  to  remind  us  of 
what  Bazaine  might  have  done  with  an  army  not  much  inferior  to  his  an- 
tagonist :  "  Whilst  he  kept  the  Austrian  army  before  Genoa  for  nearly  two 
months,  taking  or  killing  nearly  as  many  of  the  enemy  as  he  possessed  of 
soldiers,  great  events  occurred,  rendered  possible  by  his  heroic  defence." 

Marshal  Bazaike  was  in  the  habit  of  disparaging  the  troops  whom  he 
in  'his  final  proclamation  so  grossly  flattered.  On  one  of  those  occasions 
when  he  paralysed  his  army  by  his  absence  from  the  point  of  attack  or  his 
contradictory  orders,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  What  can  be  done  with 
such  troops  !*'  In  his  examination  he  told  the  Due  d'AvMAXB  that  if  the 
Gkrman  army  had  made  a  serious  assault  upon  his  lines  in  the  beginning 
of  October,  he  doubted  whether  his  army  would  have  supported  such  an 
attack ! 

Everything  had  been  done  to  demoralise  troops  of  whom  he  thus  spoke 
so  cruelly ;  yet  whenever  they  were  given  the, opportunity  of  fighting,  they 
had  not  shown  themselves  unworthy  the  character  of  French  soldiers,  and 
the  opening  battles  of  the  capapaign  which  they  had  fought,  had  been^ 
though  disastrous  for  France,  glorious  for  the  combatants,  as  they  had 
always  had  to  contend  with  vastly  superior  numbers. 

It  is  perfectly  logical  and  natural  that  when  it  is  the  fashion  to  scout 
the  idea  of  treason  as  a  motive,  and  to  explain  in  some  other  way  any 
acts  that  bear  that  character,  the  crime  thus  repudiated  should  abound, 
and  spread  into  every  branch  of  the  administration.  We  afiirm  that  one 
of  the  distinctiye  characters  of  our  age  is  secret  treason,  both  political 

*  "  Dnring  the  last  month  of  the  siege  of  Genoa  they  had  no  meat.  Alter  having  lived  apon 
herM-flesh  and  the  most  disgusting  animals,  tbajr  were  reduced  to  oatmeal  bread,  then  lo  a 
odxtuTe  of  starch  and  linaeed-meaU  *  Before  surrendering/  said  the  soldiers,  *he  will  make 
us  eat  his  boots.'  *'— Dubut,  vol.  ii.,  p.  700. 
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tnd  militarj ;  and  thai  the  latter  has  been  brought  about  bj  the  former. 
Spiee  forbids  us  here  to  go  back  upon  the  various  battles  of  recent  times 
vnich  have  been  made  sate  by  prepared  treachery,  so  that  they  should  fit 
into  the  political  plot  to  which  they  belonged ;  we  can  only  now  speak  of 
the  war  m  which  Marshal  Bazaikb  played  bis  part.    In  this  case  a  dis- 
elusion  was  got  up  about  treason,  in  which  foreign  newspapers  took  an 
aetiTe  part,  and  especially  English.   When  a  Frenchman  uttered  the  word, 
iiie  answer  was  ready ;  "  the  French  see  treachery  everywhere,  because  it 
aeconnts  for  their  defeat  without  hurting  their  vanity."     But  the  mis- 
finiane  is,  that  those  Frenchmen  whose  opinions  would  Jiave  had  weight, 
IiavB  not  seen  the  hand  of  treason  in  the  ruin  of  their  country;  they 
liive  been  just  as  much  afraid  to  see  it  as  any  Englishman :  every  other 
explanation  has.  been  accepted,  every  other  cause  has  been  acknowledged 
but  that  one ;  and  as  other  causes  were  not  wanting,  it  hasHb>een  easy  to 
pnt  the  idea  of  treason  entirely  away.    All  has  been  accounted  for  by  the 
corrDption  of  the  Empire  and  the  rashness  of  those  in  power  when  the 
war  was  undertaken,  together  with  the  revolution  of  the  4ith  of  September,  - 
wiiich  threw  the  conduct  of  the  war  into  the  hands  of  men,  presumptuous 
as  well  as  ignorant,  and  fanatical  instead  of  patriotic,  so  that  the  promo- 
tion of  republican  principles  was  preferred  to  the  defence  of  the  country. 
All  this  is  true ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  certain  individuals  were  different 
from  the  rest,  in  !the  sense  that  they  were  agents  employed  in  a  plot,  and 
were  therefore  conscious  instruments  in  what  they  were  about.    France 
was  to  be,  not  merely  defeated,  but  crushed.      France  is  a  great  country 
geographically  and  militarily,  and  it  was  no  part  of  the  plan  to  trust  to 
any  amount  of  incompetence  among  its  leaders.    Let  all  other  things  have 
nmained  equal,  and  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  had  another  than  T&OCHU 
been  Gbvemor  of  Paris,  and  another  than  BAZAxzifE  commanded  the  Army  of 
the  Bhine,  the  war  would  not  have  ended  with  the  loss  of  two  fair  provinces 
and  an  enormous  indemnity  to  boot.    The  former  without  the  latter  would 
have  left  France  still  powerful,  for  the  possession  of  the  stolen  provinces 
has  not  added  to  the  strength  of  Germany,  as  the  Prussian  Minister  him- 
self acknowledges  by  his  increased  armaments  and  the  arguments  employed 
by  his  War  Minister,  Count  Molktb,  to  carry  them  in  the  B«ichstag. 

But  it  did  not  make  the  plot  perfectly  secure  even  to  insure  the  capitu- 
lation of  the  army  and  town  of  Metz,  the  revolution  of  September,  the 
treacherous  defence  of  Paris,  and  the  rise  of  the  Commune.  There  were 
the  fresh  armies  brought  into  the  field,  and  the  chances  of  a  soldier  of 
genius  being  discovered  to  direct  them.  Paris  might  have  been  delivered 
m  spite  of  Tbochit.  This  danger  Was  provided  for  by  the  presence  of  an- 
other individual,  this  time  not  a  Frenchman.  The  Fretich  papers  are  just 
now  bringing  out,  day  by  day,  the  last  report  published  by  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry  into  the  acts  of  the  Government  of  the  Defence.  It  deals  with 
the  movements  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire  in  its  attempts  to  relieve  Pans, 
and  shows  that  success  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  constant  inter- 
ference of  the  Minister  of  War,  who  manoeuvred  the  armies  from  his 
cabinet.  But  it  also  shows  that  it  was  not  really  Gahbetta  who  gave 
these  orders,  but  two  other  persons,  one  a  civil  engineer,  whom  he  made 
Ae  chief  of  his  bureau,  a  M.  Fbeteinnet,  of  whose  antecedents  we  are  not 
able  to  speak ;  the  other  also  bearing  the  French  name  of  Db  S&bbss^ 
bat  which  the  fortunate  accident  of  a  trial  by  court-martial  disclosed  to 
be  a  mask,  as  he  was  a  Bussian,  whose  father  bore  the  name  of  Wielp> 
ncKi  (see  Diplomatic  Review  for  October,  1872\  This  ;nan  arrived  at 
Toms  as  a  volunteer,  with  only  his  musket  and  knapsack^  and  soon  found 
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himself  directing  the  moyements  of  the  armies  of  France !  His  name  fre- 
quently appears  in  connexion  with  the  Army  of  the  Loire.  But  it  is  more 
especially  the  plan  of  sending  General  Boubbaki  to  relieve  Belfort  (which 
he  did  not  relieye)  at  the  moment  when,  by  a  diversion,  he  would  have 
given  a  chance  of  success  to  General  Chakzt's  last  effort,  which  is 
ascribed  to  him. 

Marshal  Bazainx  wcu  tried  for  treason ;  the  advocate  who  defended  him 
opened  his  speech  with  the  question :—"  Is  then  the  greatest  of  our 
soldiers  a  traitor  ?"  He  was  convicted,  because  he  could  not  effect  his 
treachery  without  breaking  the  rules  of  the  service.  80  plain  are  those 
rules,  that  his  judges  could  Ji6t  have  acquitted  him.  Had  no  rules  existed, 
it  is  equally  certain  that  he  could  not  eveu  have  been  tried,  much  less  con- 
victed ;  the  value  to  France  of  which  conviction  may  be  estimated  in  the 
anger  expressed  on  the  occasion  by  the  Prussian  journals. 

But  military  treason  is  only  the  result  of  political  treason,  and  the 
latter  remains  absolutely  untouched.  Why  P  Because  no  rule  whatever 
exists,  either  in  France,  in  England,  or  any  other  modem  country,  by  whioh 
the  acts  of  political  authorities  caa  be  made  subject  to  the  law. 


Twenty  Years  of  Warning. 

To  THE  Editor  or  the  Diplomatic  Review. 

Sib, — ^Let  us  look  back  twenty  years.  Mr.  Disiueli,  in  the  late 
electioneering  strife,  taunted  Mr.  Gladstone  with  bein^  the  author 
of  the  Crimean  War.  Mr.  Gladstone  replied  that  ne  was  not 
responsible,  inasmuch  as  he  was  but  a  subordinate  member  of  the 
Gaoinet,  forced  by  his  chiefs  into  a  course  of  which  he  disapproved. 
That  war,  then,  is  now  accepted  as  damnatory  to  the  character  of  any 
Statesman  who  participated  in  it :  surely  it  should  crown  with  honour  the 
man  who  denounced  it.  There  was  one  man,  and  only  one,  in  England 
who  at  the  time  denounced  it,  not  with  the  vague  and  unmeaning 
generality  that  all  wars  are  evil,  but  with  perfect  foreknowledge  and 
exact  prediction  of  all  the  results  to  come : — that  man  was  David 
TJrquhart.  I  myself  was  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons when  Mr.  Bright  presented  Mr.  Ubquhabt's  petition  against 
the  war.  The  scene  was  a  dramatic  one.  When  Mr.  Bbight  read 
the  petition  Lord  Palmebston  was  evidently  alarmed,  not  knowing 
what  combination  might  be  behind.  He  resorted  to  his  old  tactics 
of  a  sneer,  and  spoke  of  Mr.  Bright  as  '^  the  reverend  gentlemaii.'' 
He  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Cobden,  and  was  more  disconcerted 
than  he' ever  was  known  to  be  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Late  on  the  next  nisht  I  met  Geobge,  Lord  Stbangford  in  Pall 
Mall.  He  spoke  with  horror  of  the*  coming  war,  and  referring  to 
Lord  Palmebston,  he  said,  ^^  That  man  has  done  it ;  and  yet  this. 
^^  people  are  looking  up  to  him  as  to  that  moon  shining  in  the  hea- 
'*  vens  1"  He  had  been  that  eveninc  in  company  with  Mr.  Disraeli^ 
and  he  recounted  the  fervent  animation  with  which  the  present 
Premier  exclaimed,  "  Ubquhabt  !  a  prophet,  sir,  a  prophet !" 

If  I  record  these  things  it  is  to  show,  in  the  words  of  that  same 
^^  prophet,"  the  only  one  who  has  seen  the  truth  and  dared  to  sp«ak 
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it  on  all  occasions,  tliat  ^'  if  there  never  was  a  nation  so  bef ooled, 
*  there  never  was  one  so  warned." 

Bat  the  fooling  soes  on  and  the  warning  goes  on  as  well.  Let  me 
^ve  jon  an  example  to  show  that  even  the  light  and  frivolous  are  not 
withoat  their  word  in  season.  The  following  is  from  Vanity  Fair  of 
the  2l8t  of  February,  1874  :— 

"  Foreign  Atfairs. 

*'  la  spite  of  Mr.  Glad^tonz's  belief  that  all  Foreign  Affairs  are  to  be  settled  bv 
pmsaMl  dogfftel,  the  time  is  at  hand  when  Englishmen  will  be  bronght  to  see  that 
their  ovn  wdiare  and  safety  are  intimately  connected  with  the  conduct  of  tlie  relation^ 
between  their  own  and  other  countries.  Through  their  misconduct  we  have  already  been 
brought  into  great  peril,  and  probably  this  year  will  not  pass  away  before  we  reap 
some  of  the  bitter  fruits  of  that  misconduct.  It  must  not  oe  foreotten  that  England 
not  only  allowed  Fnqice  to  be  crushed  in  the  last  war,  but  even  Tent  a  helping  nand 
to  the  result  by  detaching  her  allies  from  her  while  leaving  all  hers  to  Prussia. 
Ftufie  extinguished,  there  remain  in  reality  but  Russia  and  Prussia  on  tite  map  of 
Europe,  and  even  the  simplest  may  now  see  how  thoroughly  these  two  Powers  are 
aotiiig  in  concert.  Austria  too  is  beinfc  gained  by  them,  if  not  gained  already,  and 
Eogknd  is  left  alone  and  unfriended  in  the  face  of  armed  Eiirope,  waiting  only 
for  the  moment  to  dismember  Turkey — which  means  establishing  Russia  at  Constan- 
tinople— ^which  means  the  downfall  of  England.  Russia  is  already  at  the  gates  of 
Indu^  entirely  through  the  incai>acity  (to  use  no  harder  word)  of  those  so-called 
English  statesmen  whose  mission  it  was  to  resist  her  advance,  and  who,  instead  of 
doing  that,  have  &cilitated  it  and  declared  themselves  'in  accord'  with  her.  Turkey 
has  been  weakened,  Circassia  abandoned,  Persia  driven  into  the  arms  of  the  St. 
Petersburp^  Cabinet,  and  the  course  of  Russia  to  India  is  clear  and  unmenaced. 
Without  India  England  must  sink  below  the  rank  of  Holland,  and  that  we  should 
give  it  up  without  fighting  is  ioapossible.  But  to  fight  Russia  witli  that  Declaration 
of  P^  rotund  our  necks  which  prevents  us  from  using  our  naval  power  is  equatly  im- 
possible. Is  there  no  young  and  uncorrupted  member  of  the  new  House  of  bom- 
moos  who  will  simply  examine  this  point  ?  Examination  can  but  lead  to  convic- 
tbn.  Conviction  must  force  into  action  every  man  wiio  holds  his  country's  existence 
dear.  If  half  a  doten  men  would  leave  these  miserable  Permissive  Bills  and  Licensing 
BiUs  and  occupy  themselves  somewhat  with  Imperial  affairs,  there  would  be  hope  yet. 
But  if  England  does  not  shortly  resume  her  national  arms  she  will  never  regain  them ; 
and  then  her  fiate  is  certain." 

Twenty  years  ago  there  appeared  in  the  Times  a  series  of  articles 
embodying,  in  the  form  of  leading  articles  for  the  instruction  of 
the  English  people,  the  very  words  used  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to 
Sir  Hamilton  dehiiour.  I  send  you  now  another  notfe  of  warning  on 
the  same  subject  from  the  same  journal — the  Times  of  the  28th  of 

February,  1374 : — 

"  Pbancis  Joseph  has  gone  to  St.  Petersburg  in  pursuance  of  deep  designs  con* 
eeived  by  both  host  and  guest,  and  likely  before  long  to  have  their  effect  on  the 
dtttioies  of  the  world.  Divers  and  almost  contradictory  theories  iind  favour  with 
respect  to  the  purposes  of  the  two  Emperors,  but  all  agree  in  tliis — that  tiiere  is  to 
be  a  dose  alliance  between  them. 

"  The  first  subject  of  speculation  is  what  is  called  the  Eastern  Queslion.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  politicians,  the  difficulties  whidi  lie  before  us  sre  greater  than  those 
whidi  were  temporarily  removed  by  the  Peace  of  1S56.  The  Turkish  Empire  had  a 
respite  of  twenty  years,  but  has  shown  no  signs  of  renewed  vitality.  It  has  been 
lavishly  supplied  with  the  gold  of  tlie  West,  which  has  been  squandered  on  arma- 
ments and  luxuury,  without  real  benefit  to  the  Empire.  Its  financial  position  is  pre- 
carious, some  say  hopeless;  and  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Government  there  are 
endless  changes,  dictated  by  the  caprice  of  the  ruler  and  bringing  uo  increase  of 
efficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted  that  the  progress  and  the  moral  sape- 
riority  of  the  neii^hbouring  or  tributary  Christian  States  must  compel  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  their  position.    On  so  delicate  a  point  as  national  character  there  may  be 
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differences  of  opiDion,  but  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  Greece  has  noir  a  King  more 
respectable  than  Otho,  who  is  married  to  a  Russian  Princess,  that  the  Danubiaa 
Provinces  have  been  constituted  into  an  important  State  under  a  member  of  a  gzeat 
European  House,  and  that  the  Principality  of  Servia  has  assumed  a  more  indepen- 
dent position  daring  the  hist  few  years.  At  the  same  time,  the  Saltan's  Goyemment 
has  been  gradually  estranged  from  tiie  two  Western  Powers.  Even  before  the  War 
of  1870,  Abdul  Aziz  affected  to  need  no  further  protection,  and  permitted  tJie  world 
to  understand  that  he  was  on  the  best  possible  terms  with  the  Russian  Goremment. 
The  fall  of  the  Prench  Empire  completed  the  ruin  of  Western  influence,  and,  indeed, 
interrupted  a  tradition  which  had  endured  for  ^nerations.  The  distance  of  England, 
her  absorption  in  matters  of  more  immediate  mterest  to  herself,  and  the  knowledge 
that  any  attempt  to  rcTcrt  to  the  policy  of  1854  would  be  met  with  determined  re- 
aistance  from  a  large  party,  the  successors  of  those  who  opposed  the  former  war,  have 
operated  to  make  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  England  from  a  future  Eastern  con- 
troversy seem  to  CJontinental  politicians  as  certain  as  the  compulsory  withdrawal  of 
Prance.  It  need  not  be  explained  how  all  these  circumstances  have  combined  to 
persuade  Continental  politicians  that  Russia  will  re-open  the  Eastern  Question.  It  is 
ner  interest,  they  think,  to  do  it ;  if,  then,  she  has  the  power  to  do  it,  the  conclusioiL 
necessarily  follows.  When  politicians  and  journalists  look  about  them  thev  think 
they  .discover  that  only  two  great  European  Powers  remain  to  be  dealt  witn.  The 
first  oC^these  is  formidable  in  the  extreme,  and  capable,  no  doubt,  of  barring  Russian 
progress.  The  German  can  have  no  desire  to  see  the  line  of  Russian  Police  and  Rus- 
sian Custom-houses  advance  over  countries  in  which  so  many  of  his  countrymen  ate 
settlers  or  traders.  But  the  foreboding  is  that  Gemuiny  will  have  no  choice  but  to 
purchase  the  Russian  aUiemce  at  the  expense  of  the  common  European  interests  in  the 
£ast.  We  are  reminded  that  if  Prance  has  abandoned  her  Eastern  policv  she  has 
now  another  policy — ^if  it  may  be  called  by  so  faint  a  name — from  which  soe  is  not 
likely  to  be  mvested.  When  Prince  Bisica&ck  annexed  Alsace  and  Lorraine^  he  esta- 
blished  the  supremacy  of  Russia  in  the  European  system.  He  founded  also  an  eternal 
animosity  between  his  own  country  and  its  conquered  enemy,  and  made  it  certain 
that  the  CzAB  vxmld  be  able  to  exercise  a  preponderating  influence  over  either  natum 
bf  playina  off  the  other  against  it.  In  spite  of  (^lomatic  traditions  or  military 
glories,  Prance  would  give  the  supremacy  of  the  East  for  Russian  help,  and  the 
tOBx  of  such  an  alliance  must  make  the  German  Empire  hardly  less  conciliatory. 
Hence  the  intimations,  so  often  repeated  since  the  war,  and  especially  since  the  meet- 
inj^  of  the  three  Emperors  at  Berlin,  that  a  re-settlement  of  the  East  in  accordance 
with  Russian  policy  was  likely  before  long  to  be  undertaken  without  even  the  formal 
paJticipation  of  the  Western  Powers.  The  circumstances  of  Europe  indicate  the 
opportunity  so  clearly  that,  even  if  nothing  had  passed,  some  resolution  on  the  subject 
would  be  attributed  to  the  Emperors. 

I  have  been  obliged  out  of  consideration  for  your  space  to  omit 
much  in  reference  to  Austria,  but  I  call  your  gravest  attention  to 
the  italicised  passages : 

^^  Germany  will  have  no  choice  but  to  purchase  the  Russian  alliance 
^^  at  the  expense  of  the  common  European  interests  in  the  East  .  .  • 
^^  When  Prince  Bismarck  annexed  Alsace  and  Loraine  he  established 
"  the  supremecy  of  Russia  in  the  European  system." 

Every  man,  every  speculator,  you  meet  tells  you  exactly  the  con- 
trary. Do  not  they  all  say  that  now  there  is  no  longer  any  fear  of 
Russia,  for  the  aggrandisment  of  Prussia  is  not  only  a  counterpoise^ 
but  a  standing  menace  to  her !  Again  Mr.  Urquhabt,  and  he  only, 
has  spoken  out  unceasingly  and  warned  Europe  that  Prussia  is  but 
the  tool  and  catspaw  of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg,  to  be  destroyed 
in  her  turn  when  the  work  is  done.  Yet  there  is  still  the  universal 
conspiracy  either  to  extinguish  his  veiy  name  by  silence  or  to  pro- 
claim him  mad.  I  quote  a  passage  from  a  letter  of  mine  written 
twenty  years  ago. 
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^^  Haying  failed  to  drive  him  mad,  England  takes  refuge  in  saying 
•'  that  he  is  so." 

Tet  another  warning  and  from  a  singular  quarter.  Last  year 
London  was  all  but  uninhabitable  on  account  of  the  Persian  visit : 
this  year  there  is  the  frenzy  of  mock  sentimentality  and  still  more 
unreal  loyalty  on  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Edinbttrgh  ;  but  of 
this  I  will  not  myself  speak,  preferring  to  give  the  juc^ment  on  it 
of  our  Hindii  fellow-subjects. 

The  Indian  correspondent  of  the  Times  of  February  the  24th, 
1874,  writes  as  follows : — 

'*  I  subjoin  the  latest  opinions  of  the  Bengalee  papers  on  the  famine  and  on  Rnasia 
in  Asia : — 

"  The  Sahaekar  terms  the  Dtike  of  Abgtll  the  shani  (or  evil  star)  of  India ;  and 
s&js  the  day  on  which  he  gives  np  ruling  the  destinies  of  India  will  be  recorded  in  his- 
torj  as  a  fortunate  one  for  this  country. 

**  Now  that  Khiva  has  been  conquered,  the  Samdehdr^Chandrika  does  not  belieye 
that  Russia  will,  after  coming  so  far,  return  quietly  to  her  own  dominions  without 
extending  still  further  her  possessions  in  Asia,  as  she  has  all  along  entertained  the 
design  of  acquiring  India.  The  more  likely  this,  as  her  recent  acquisition  places 
Iwr  at  not  a  very  great  distance  from  Hindostan,  Cabul,  which  is  split  up  by  dis* 
sensioDs  between  father  and  son,  being  the  only  territory  intervening,  and  this  might 
be  easily  got  oyer  bj  a  little  courage.  It  is  believed  that  Yaxoob  Khan  will  readily 
join  the  Russians,  in  which  case  Sbbse  Au  Khan  could  not  long  stand  out,  as  the 
British  Government  would  not  render  him  any  assistance  for  fear  of  exciting  a  dis- 
pute with  Russia.  We  know  that  friendship  exists  between  Shebe  Ali  and  the 
English,  bat  no  one  can  say  how  long  that  will  last.  ^Further,  it  is  rumoured  that 
IixooB  Khak  is  preparing  to  fight  with  Shbke  Ali,  on  account  of  his  having  pro- 
elaimed  his  intention  of  placing  his  younger  son  on  the  throne ;  we  belieye  Caoul 
will  then  fall  into  the  hands  of  Kussia,  and,  that  being  done,  India  would  fare  no 
better,  as  that  country  opens  the  way  to  India.  Some  people  assert  that  all  these 
fears  will  yanish  with  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Edinbuboh  with  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Rttssia,  and  the  papers  some  time  back  stated  that  the 
newTy^manied  couple  would  be  respectively  stvled  Kin^  and  Queen  of  India ;  but  ali 
this  is  only  a  false  delusion.  The  Hussian  Emperor  is  not  likely  to  forget  his  aim. 
The  editor  advises  Lord  Nobthbbook  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  with 
Shxbe  Axi  and  render  him  assistance  when  distress  overtakes  him.  Moreover, 
shoald  any  calamity  befedl  India  at  this  time,  while  there  are  disputes  between  our- 
sehes  ana  the  English,  it  will  be  very  fearful  indeed.  Let  not  Government  rest 
qoietly  and  without  fear  on  the  marriage  of  the  Qtjbbn's  son,  the  Duke  of  Edinbubgh, 
with  tne  daughter  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  whose  greatest  wish  is  to  conquer  India 
and  make  it  over  to  the  Duke." 

Twenty  years  seems  but  a  little  speck  in  the  histoiy  of  a  nation^ 
but  that  time  will  suffice  for  it  to  pass  from  prosperity  to  ruin^  from 
the  fear  of  Odd  to  lawlessness. 

Cato  proposed  in  tbe  Senate  that  Cjssab  should  be  delivered  over 
to  the  Grauls  for  his  crimes  against  them.  Twenty  years  afterwards 
Cato  was  in  his  grave  and  the  Commonwealth  had  perished.  A  year 
— a  day — an  hour  may  change  a  man  or  a  nation ;  but  if  it  can  be 
for  evil,  surely  it  can  oe  for  good  as  well. 

^  Let  me  conclude^  Sir^  by  giving  some  extracts  from  a  recent  elec- 
tion addresfly  that  of  Mr.  Bowles,  one  of  the  candidates  for  Dar* 
lington: — 

*'  The  State  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  society  of  men  living  in  common,  and 
in  order  to  live  together  in  common  you  must  submit  to  certain  laws,  and  where  are 
jou  to  get  the  sanction  for  those  laws  unless  you  ^et  it  from  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion— ^the  great  principles  of  the  law  which  the  Divine  Creator  has  implanted  in  the 
hearts  of  allmenP' 
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"  In  ancient  times  Englishmen  possessed  a  thorough  system  of  local  Goyerament, 
and  in  those  times  not  a  penny  of  taxation  could  be  imposed  upon  Englishmen  unless 
the  court  leet  or  the  county  assembly  should  haje  consented  to  it,  and  consented 
unanimously.  That  is  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  country  which  I  should  like  to  go 
back  to.  [JL  Voice :  'That  was  when  collars  were  worn.']  No,  it  was  before  and  after 
that  a  long  time.  In  those  times  we  had  a  real  and  not  a  fictitious  Ministerial  le- 
sponsibilitv.  There  then  existed  what  is  called — for  its  existence  is  well-nigh  for- 
gotten— a  "Privy  Council,  every  member  of  which  was  compelled  to  sign  his  name  to 
the  advice  he  gave  to  his  Soyereign,  so  that  if  it  became  a  question  of  brinoag  • 
minister  to  justice  for  malfeasance^  or  neglect  pf  his  duty,  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  it," 

•  •••*••• 

*'I  will  tell  you  what  is  the  cause  of  the  mismanagement  in  your  foreign  affairs :  it 
is  that  all  your  negotiations  and  all  your  affairs  regarding  foreign  countries  are  con- 
ducted in  secret.  I  say  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  of  no  use  at  all  unless  it  13 
to  be  informed,  unless  its  judgment  is  asked  and  its  decision  taken  upon  important 
questions  of  this  kind ;  and  if  you  send  me  to  Parliament  I  shall  insist  that  every 
negotiation  in  which  the  honour  and  welfare  of  this  country  are  involved,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  before  any  action  is  taken,  before  this  country  is  committed  to  a 
policy  which  may  ena  in  disaster  and  even  in  ruin." 

•  ••••••• 

"  There  is  only  one  way  of  manning  a  navy,  and  there  is  only  one  place  in  which 
you  can  use  it — the  sea.  By  an  Act  committed  some  vears  ago,  we  decided  that  the 
]Briti8h  navy  is  not  to  be  used  on  the  seas ;  it  is  in  this  wise  :  in  order  to  use  the 
navy,  they  must  meet  the  enemies'  navy,  and  unless  you  attack  the  enemy's  com- 
merce, vou  will  never  get  them  to  come  out.  The  stronger  you  are,  the  less  chance 
you  will  have  of  using  your  strength.  That  was  the  case  in  the  Hussian  War.  We 
sent  under  Sir  Chakles  Napieb  a  splendid  navy,  but  the  Russians  never  gave  us  a 
chance,  for  they  never  came  out,  because  England  had  given  up  the  right  to  seize  her 
enemies'  commerce  on  the  seas.  It  was  given  up  in  a  private,  shame-faced,  treache- 
rous way.  This  affair  is  one  of  the  strangest  romances  that  ever  was  conceived. 
Lord  Clabendon,  without  authority  from  the  Queek,  set  his  name  to  a  document 
called  the  Declaration  of  Pans,  and  that  document  declared  that  in  future,  in  time  of 
war,  no  Power  should  have  the  right  to  seize  an  enemjf's  goods  in  a  friend's  ship  at 
sea.  That  was  aimed  at  England.  If  you  want  to  attack  your  enemy  you  should 
first  distrain  upon  his  chattels,  and  then  take  his  life  if  necessary.  You  may  perhaps  be 
able  to  bring  him  to  reason  by  distraining  upon  his  chattels  fir&t.  Have  you  not  con- 
sidered how  strange  it  was  that  the  navy  of  France  was  quite  inactive  in  the  war 
with  Prussia  ?  A  splendid  navy  it  is,  as  I  can  testify,  for  I  saw  the  sailors  fightmg 
in  the  siege  of  Paris,  jet  that  navy  never  did  any  kind  of  service  during  the  last  war. 
The  reason  was  that  France,  like  England,  bad  been  drawn  into  the  meshes  of  the 
Declaration  of  Paris.  The  fact  was  that  while  the  German  commerce  covered  the  sea 
the  French  navy  had  to  see  it  pass  by  and  hold  its  arm.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
maintain  your  naval  supremacy,  which  is  to  insist  on  retaining  that  power  of  seizing 
your  enemies'  goods,  to  retrace  the  steps  which  have  been  taken,  and  to  return  to  the 
former  system.  If  you  want  another  argument,  I  give  you  the  words  of  Nelson,  that 
it  is  a  principle  that  England  should  fight  for  to  her  last  shilling,  her  last  bullet^  and 
her  last  man." 

Thank  GoD,  it  was  a  young  man  who  spoke  these  words;  and  thank 
God  also,  that  he  was  not  returned  to  Parliament.  In  tlie  House  of 
Commons  he  would  either  have  fallen  into  the  ranks  of  party,  or  he 
would  have  been  ostracised  as  an  unpractical  man.  It  is  by  a  propa- 
ganda outside  the  House,  not  by  a  molecule  within  it,  that  England 
may  yet  be  saved.  If  there  be  zeal  and  knowledge  and  diligence,  the 
next  twenty  years  might  tell  another  tale. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

Stewart  £.  Bollakd. 
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The  passage  Mr.  Rolland  quotes  from  the  Tinus  is  striking, 
but  it  describes  only  the  existing  state  of  things.  This  state 
of  things  was  planned  by  Russia  and  foreseen  by  Mr.^XJRQU- 
HABT.  We  place  the  words  of  the  J?m^5  in  juxtaposition  with 
those  of  the  Official  Journal  of  Russia,  towards  .the  end  of 
the  war,  and  with  those  of  Mr.  Ubquhart  at  its  beginning. 

Thb  Times,  28M  February,  1874. 
"  If^hnPfineeBiSMABCK.  annexed  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  he  established  the  supremacy 
•/Bnsna  m  the  JBuntpean  system.  He  founded  also  an  eternal  animosity  between  his 
own  coaniiy  and  its  conquered  enemy,  and  made  it  certain  that  the  Czar  would  be  able  to 
excise  a  preponderating  influence  over  either  nation  by  playing  off  the  other  against 
it.  In  spite  of  diplomatic  traditions  or  military  glories^  France  would  give  the 
sapremaey  of  the  East  for  Russian  help,  and  the  fear  of  such  an  alliance  must  make 
the  German  Empire  hardly  less  conciliatory.  Hence  the  intimations,  so  often  repeated 
since  the  war^  and  espedidly  since  the  meeting  of  the  tliree  Emperors  at  Berlin,  that  a 
>e4ett]ement  of  the  East  in  accordance  with  Russian  policy  was  likely  before  long  to 
be  undertakea  without  even  the  formal  participation  of  the  Western  Powers." 

TflE  JouBKAL  DE  8t.  PAteesbgueg,  February  7, 1871. 

"  At  a  time  when  the  Conference  of  London  is  commencing  its  deliberations,  we 
tluok  that  a  quotation  from  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Urquhabt,  the  distinguished 
Ei^sh  diplomatist,  which  we  find  in  the  Diplomatic  Review,  and  which  defines  the 
utoation  of  Prance  when  the  war  shall  be  ended,  will  be  very  interesting.  Mr. 
UsQUHAET  believes  that  the  triumph  of  Prussia  will  draw  after  it  the  loss  of  Con- 
stantinople to  the  Turks.  According  to  his  opinion,  when  France  is  once  reduced  to 
impotence,  Prussia  and  Russia  will  dominate  over  Europe.  Austria,  willing  or  un- 
willing, will  be  compelled  to  observe  an  absolute  neutrality. 

"  The  united  forces  of  Prussia  and  Russia  will  be  employed  in  the  conqu^t  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire*  A  result  not  less  important  of  the  success  of  Prussia  will  be  the 
destruction  of  the  political  [existence  of  Austria.  In  the  presence  of  so  great  a 
danger  to  the  equilibrium  of  Europe,  Mr.  Ubquhast  asks  how  the  other  Powers  can 
remain  passive  spectators  of  the  struggle  which  threatens  their  existence." 

[After  having  quoted  from  the  Gazette  de  Lausanne  Mr.  Uequhabt's  letter  and 
I^  Geajtyilijb's  despatch  of  the  lOtb  of  August,  the  journal  proceeds :— ] 

^  In  conclusion,  Mr.  XJequhaet  repeats  that  it  is  Russia  alone  who  will  profit  by 

the  abasement  of  France,  and  that  it  is  the  Empire  of  the  North  which  will  decide 

(m  the  Date  of  Europe."* 

Me»  Ubqtjhaet,  August,  1870. 

"  Observe  that  she  (Russia)  has  at  her  disposal  two  fragments  of  territory  which  ex- 
tite  mutual  passions :  ihe  frontier  of  the  Rhine  for  the  French^  and  Alsace  for  the 
(krmans.  The  one  or  the  other  can  be  given  to  the  Power  whom  she  shall  have  caused  to 
achieve  the  victory.  Peace  in  that  case  will  only  be  a  truce,  and  the  vanquished  party 
tn2/  occupy  itself  solefy  in  combining  military  means  for  taking  its  revenge. 

"  lor  Russia  the  gain  is  in  the  fact  of  tiie  war.  On  which  ever  side  the  blow  falls 
the  results  will  be  nearly  the  same.  Prussia  victorious,  '  Qermany*  will  have  to 
prepare  herself  for  the  war  of  revenge  which  Prance  will  make  upon  her ;  while 
fmoe's  fear  and  hatred  will  be  excited  against  the  success,  the  despotism,  and  the 
predoBuoaiice  of  Prussia.    Prance  victorious,  it  is  Prussia  who  will  undertake  the 

«  See  Diplomatic  Review,  April,  1871. 
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war  of  vengeance.  By  either  road  Russia  will  arrive  at  the  goal ;  a  goal  which  you 
will  find  contained  and  elucidated  in  the  will  of  Puxek  the  Gbbat  by  substituting 
the  name  of  Prussia,  which  did  not  then  exist,  for  that  of  Austria.  This  object  is  to 
make  each  destroy  the  other  after  having  employed  them  for  '  the  expulsion  of  the 
Turk  from  Europe.*  'By  these  means  Europe,*  says  Pbteb,  *can  and  will  be 
subjugated.*  "♦    • 

Home  Rule. 

"  Nationalities  are  ever  a  standing  excuse  for  indulging  the  instincts  of  tbe  animaL** 

The  first  use  demauded  of  man's  intelligence  in  Eden  was  to  give  names 
to  things,  and  this  act  is  still  the  prerogative  of  possession  and  rule,  and 
an  exercise  of  intelligent  reason ;  for  the  harmonies  of  life  depend  upon 
tbe  fitness  of  names  to  things,  and  tbe  influence  and  fascination  of  social 
disorders  are  drawn  from  tne  channels  of  a  false  phraseology.  In  tbe 
midst  of  many  new  words  for  many  new  things,  two  old  and  time  honoured 
words,  are  being  rescued  from  oblivion  by  tbe  wisdom  or  the  dishonesty  of 
a  party.  Home  and  £ule  are  no  new  coinage,  for  they  express  neither  a 
thought  nor  a  notion  of  the  age  we  live  in,  which  regards  Home  as  little 
as  it  reverences  Eule ;  but  tbey  are  words  as  old  as  tbe  tent  which  gathered 
within  its  bosom  the  first  human  family  on  earth  and  express  the  existence 
first  of  a  Home,  and  then  the  duty  flowing  from  its  possession,  viz.,  the 
right  of  Bule  according  to  the  law  of  our  being.  Hence  Home  and  Bule 
embrace  the  whole  man ;  his  heart  and  its  affections  are  cradled  in  the  first, 
his  brain  and  its  intelligence  are  exercised  by  the  latter,  and  the  measure 
of  both  is  in  the  eternal  law  of  his  being.  Now  in  order  that  this  law 
should  be  observed,  it  was  written  in  plain  Commandments  by  Him  who 
"planted  the  eye,"  when  that  eye  was  darkened  by  sin;  and  this  law 
obliges  the  whole  human  race,  as  being  that  under  which  the  household, 
the  nation,  and  the  world  exist ;  it  follows  then  that  to  rule  Home,  is  to 
know  also  the  principles  of  rule  in  an  aggregate  of  homestqads ;  in  other 
words,  the  nation,  as  the  law  under  which  both  Home  and  Community  exist 
is  one  and  the  same,  differing  only  in  degree. 

Man  has  a  twofold  existence,  first  in  tbe  natural,  and  secondly  in  the 
supernatural  order  of  things.  In  the  natural  order.  Home  Sule  begins  at 
that  hearth  where  charity  is  said  first  to  burn,  and  it  is  exercised  when 
the  law,  "  Honour  ^thy  father  and  thy  mother— Thou  shalt  not  steal  — 
Thou  shalt  not  kill-c-Thou  shalt  not  covet,"  is  observed  in  corresponding 
acts  of  reverence,  honesty,  brotherly-love,  and  by  the  lip  of  truth.  Like- 
wise in  the  supernatural  order,  the  Parish  or  Spiritual  Home  is  ruled  by 
the  same  law,  only  in  its  higher  degree  of  love  and  sacramental  grace ;  but  in 
both  orders,  the  Euler  only  of  ten  talents  can  be  further  qualified  to  rule 
the  typical  ten  cities  of  Church  or  State.  The  party  therefore  professing 
Home  Eule,  if  honest,  has  ventured  on  the  highest  work  of  man,  viz., 
that  of  building  up  a  country  through  the  right  .rule  of  the  household ;  but 
their  honesty  is  pledged  by  their  exclusive  adoption  of  a  name,  which  on 
natural  grounds  is  common  to  all,  a  rebaptism  which  is  only  warranted  by 
their  honest  purpose  of  restoring  what  the  name  stands  for.  In  this  case 
the  thing  signified  by  Home  Eule  is  that  very  law  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  our  being.  It  deals  with  man  not  as  if  he  were  a  unit,  wandering  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  with  vagabond  on  his  brow,  but  it  binds  and  discipfines 
him  through  home  ties  for  partaking  of  the  tree  of  life.  Science  shows 
that  no  atom  in  creation  stands  alone,  a  centre  to  itself,  so  neither  does 
man ;  if  therefore  he  be  loosed  from  the  natund  ties  of  Home,  he  goes  forth 
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to  form  unholy  alUaneeg,  and  as  a  wandering  star  must  fall  within  the 
attraction  of  some  strange  centre.  This  is  the  history  of  all  secret 
societies,  made  up  of  suoh  men,  and  hence  the  powers  of  darkness  from  which 
Bach  societies  spring,  wage  a  fierce  war  against  the  household,  whether  it 
be  the  household  of  the  natural  man,  or  the  "  Household  of  Faith." 

In  the  ages  which  built  up  society,  family  ties  and  household  rule  were 
farther  extended  and  strengthenea  by  extraordinary  measures — such  as 
adoption,  service,  &c.  &c. ;  but  now,  one  by  one,  even  ordinary  ties  ave  dis- 
appearing, and  little  more  will  soon  remain  than  that  necessary  one  which 
binda  the  infant  to  its  mother  for  a  few  months  longer  after  birth ;  and  this, 
too,  is  disappearing,  not  even  through  the  charity  of  a  hireling,  but  by  a 
mechanical  contrivance  and  the  keep  of  a  cow ;  if,  then,  children  come  fur- 
ther to  be  subjected  to  the  process  of  national  adoption,  instead  of  being 
imrtoied  by  their  natural  and  spiritual  fathers,  there  will  issue  from  the 
schools  of  such  adoption  fitting  materials  to  inaugurate  '*  the  age  of  iron 
and  blood"  which  is  already  shadowed  forth.  The  Fall  Mall  Gazette  of  the 
2nd  of  March  remarks  with  becoming  design :  '^  The  religious  difficulty 
Beams  to  crop  up  everywhere  in  the  councils  of  nations  and  in  the  councils  of 
local  aathorities,  and  how  it  is  ever  to  be  settled  except  by  Fh^sicalForoe 
18  a  question  which  excites  no  small  uneasiness  in  unpoletnical  circles."  In 
a  late  meeting  of  Home  Rulers,  physical  force  was  alsoalluded  to  as  a  pos« 
sible  solution  for  the  Irish  queition. 

The  difficulties  of  the  times  we  live  in  can  be  comprehended  only  by 
recalling  the  primary  law  of  existence,  and  dwelling  on  the  unity  of  that 
conception.  Things  exist  only  by  and  through  a  head  or  centre  of  rule  to 
which  science  gives  the  name  of  Law.  The  forms,  density,  and  rest  of 
inert  matter,  depend  no  less  on  their  various  centres  of  attraction  than  the 
higher  forms  of  organised  beings  are  determined  by  the  centres  of  control 
round  which  they  are  held  and  grouped.  It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise 
and  creation  be  the  work  of  One  Will,  which  called  it  forth  from  chaos  to 
circle  and  cluster  in  myriad  forms  round  the  same  word  which  first  begot 
and  since  sustains  its  being.  This  Law,  therefore,  though  the  same  in  uni- 
versal action,  differs  in  form,  manner,  and  degree,  inanimate  and  inanimate 
nature ;  for  as  there  is  Good  and  Evil  there  is  also  corresponding  Will  and 
Choice,  and  the  power  of  discrimination  which  results  therefrom  is  the 
superior  prerogative  of  all  organised  beings ;  it  is  called  instinct  in  the 
brute,  which  selects  its  food  and  knows  its  seasons ;  it  is  called  reason  in 
the  natural  man ;  and  in  the  supernatural  order  of  things,  this  supreme  use 
of  judgment  is  expressed  by  the  gift  of  grace.  Now  regarding  Evil,  its 
strength  and  its  weakness  both  lie  in  its  being  bound  by  the  organisation 
which  rules  all  creation,  even  as  a  stranger  can  only  act  through  the  laws 
of  the  countnr  he  visits ;  hence  Sin  cannot  detach  beings  from  their  natural 
centres  of  Uie,  except  by  binding  them  within  the  orbit  of  its  own  attrac- 
tion, through  the  ignorance  or  malice  of  their  own  free  will ;  were  it  other- 
wise Evil  were  stronger  than  Good,  in  its  power  to  resolve  Creation  again 
into  chaos,  and  there  could  be  no  punishment  for  Sin  as  there  would  be  no 
beings  to  punish ;  but  Evil  is  antagonistic  to  Good,  and  draws  its  strength 
from  the  power  of  perverting  beings  from  lawful  to  unlawful  obedience. 
To  understand,  then,  the  Law  under  which  we  live,  to  love  and  follow  it 
for  its  own  sake,  is  wisdom,  safety,  and  the  peace  of  society ;  and  this  Law 
iB  the  rule  of  every  homestead,  from  whence  it  goes  forth,  rules  over  the 
nation,  and  then,  embracing  the  aggregate  of  nations  from  the  rising  to 
the  setting  sun,  it  enfolds  them  in  the  bonds  of  an  eternal  brotherhood,  as 
it  is  written :  "  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  the  dwellers  on  the 
earth." 
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With  regard  to  the  influence  ftnd  fascination  which  social  disorders  ex- 
ercise through  means  of  a  false  phraseology,  drawing  men  thereby  from 
lawful  to  unlawful  obedience,  an  example  is  found  in  the  opening  word  of 
the  motto  chosen  above,  where  nationality  stands  for  the  intelligible  word, 
nation ;  but  nation,  though  a  noun  of  multitude,  is  a  living  fact,  subject 
to  law,  responsible  for  its  acts,  inspiring  love  as  the  seat  of  home  and 
kindred  only  can  inspire.  Again,  a  multitude  of  households  is  a  fact,  and 
can  be  estimated  in  the  aggregate  as  fit  or  unfit  to  form  an  independent 
self-governing  unit,  and  mount  up  into  the  vast  family  of  nations ;  but  a 
"nationality"  is  nowhere,  and  its  fascination  with  the  multitude  is  in  pro- 
portion to  its  mistiness,  to  their  inability  of  comprehending  what  it  stands 
for,  and  to  the  self-conceit  and  pride  which  all  empty  words  engender. 
Hence  lawless  desires  dwell  under  its  shadow,  and  the  instincts  of  the 
animal  can  be  freely  indulged ;  for  "  Nationality**  knows  no  Decalogue,  it 
is  responsible  to  no  law,  and  in  its  name  crimes  become  possible  which 
men,  as  a  nation,  would  repudiate.  Within  these  last  few  months  ''  Na- 
tionality" has  robbed  47  convents  in  Italy  of  libraries  containing  616,016 
volumes  of  valuable  works.  It  has  left  its  track  of  blood  and  iron  over 
the  fairest  provinces  of  Europe.  It  has  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies^  and 
disputes  rule  with  the  servants  of  the  living  Gon,  and  it  now  seeks  to  rob 
households  of  their  natural  and  spiritual  children  to  brand  them  with  its 
seal.  "  Nationality,"  too,  has  made  it  possible  for  Home  Bulers  to  forget 
the  nation  they  profess  to  serve  in  a  recent  allusion  to  physical  force,  and 
bids  fair  to  lead  them  into  courses  which  may  compromise  those  liberties 
which  the  only  government  in  Europe  now  preserves  to  the  Church.  One 
question  more  about  Home  Sule.  Where  is  that  Bule  to  come  from 
amongst  a  people  that  takes  no  count  of  the  violation  of  a  Treaty  it  had 
solemnly  guaranteed  P  And  especially  when  that  violation  compromises 
those  very  principles  of  local  liberty  and  internal  Sule  which  they  are 
organised  to  uphold !  If  the  voice  and  press  of  England  and  Scotland 
have  been  silent  to  the  public  cry  of  the  persecuted  populations  of  the 
Bernese  Jura,  that  Irish  party  professing  Home  Rule,  if  it  were  fit  for 
any  Bule  at  all,  would  at  least  have  asserted  the  first  right  and  duty  of  a 
nation,  viz.,  that  of  protest,  where  the  sanctity  of  a  Treaty  was  being  violated ; 
and  the  effect  on  their  political  position,  which  such  a  return  to  morality 
and  public  law  would  have  produced,  can  be  estimated  by  the  following 
paragraph  from  the  Times : — 

'*  If  Ireland  chooses  to  be  represented  by  the  Home  Bule  members,  she 
must  make  up  her  mind  to  have  her  conduct  judged  5y  their  political  cka- 
racteTf  Their  acts  and  aims,  and  their  accepted  code  of  public  honour,** 

H.  B, 

Achin  and  Elmina, 

Since  we  last  wrote  about  the  handing  over  of  Achin  to  the  Dutch 
in  payment  for  their  cession  of  their  rights  under  the  King  of 
AsHANTi  over  Elmina,*  papers  have  been  laid  before  the  House  of 

*  The  article  in  the  October  number  of  this  Review  (1878)  on  this  subject  was  in  error  in 
stating  that  there  must  have  been  a  secret  arHde  in  the  Treaty  of  February,  1871,  with  the 
Dutch,  relating  to  Achin.  A  separate  Treaty  was  signed  on  the  2nd  of  November,  1871, 
"  for  the  settlement  of  their  mutual  relations,**  the  first  Article  of  which  is  "  Her  Britamiic 
Majesty  desists  from  all  objections  against  the  extension  of  the  NetherUnd  dominion  in  any 
part  of  the  Island  of  Sumatra  and  consequently  from  the  reserve  in  that  respect  contained  in 
the  notes  exchanged  by  the  Netherland  and  British  Plenipotentiaries  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Treaty  of  the  17th  of  March,  1824."  There  must,  however,  have  been  a  secret  mdersttmd. 
xng;  as  this  Treaty  was  subsequent  by  so  many  months  to  the  former. 
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Lords  called  ^^  Oorrespondence  relative  to  the  Relations  between  Great 
^^Britain  and  Acheen.'^  These  papers  are  of  no  value  whatever,  for 
they  contain  no  explanation  of  the  aoandonment  of  Achin,  and  no  an- 
swer to  the  question  put  to  the  Earl  of  Granville  why  he  had  abro- 
gated the  Tineaty  of  1824.  These  papers  only  contain  the  Treaty  of 
Alliance  between  the  East  India  Company  and  Achin  of  1819^  signed 
by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  the  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
Holland  of  March  17,  1824,  with  a  note  addressed  by  the  British 
Plenipotentiaries  to  the  Netherlands  Plenipotentiaries,  dated  March  17. 
This  note  contains  the  following  passage :  '^  A  Treaty  concluded  in  the 
"  year  1819  by  British  Agents  with  the  King  of  Acheen  is  incom- 
"  patible  with  Article  HI.  of  the  present  Treaty.  The  British  Pleni- 
'^  potentiaries  therefore  undertake  that  the  Treaty  with  Acheen  shall 
^  as  soon  as  possible  be  modified  into  a  simple  arrangement  for  the 
^'  hospitable  leception  of  British  vessels  and  subjects  m  the  Port  of 

''  Acheen And  they  express  their  confidence  tliat  no  measures 

^  hostile  to  the  King  of  Acheen  will  be  adopted  by  the  new  possessor 
"  of  Fort  Marlborough." 

Then  follows  the  reply  of  the  Netherlands  Plenipotentiaries  dated 
the  same  day,  containing  the  foUowing  passage : 

"  If  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  conceives  it  to  be  a  real 
^  advantage,  that  by  disengaging  itself  according  to  the  principles 
"  sanctioned  by  the  Treaty  which  is  about  to  be  signed,  from  the  con- 
^^  nezions  which  were  formed  by  its  agents  four  or  five  years  ago,  in 
'^  the  Kingdom  of  Acheen,  it  secures  by  some  new  clause  the  hos- 
^  pitable  reception  of  British  vessels  and  subjects  in  the  ports  of  that 
*^  kingdom^  the  undersigned  hesitate  not  to  declare  that  on  their  part 
^  they  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  it,  and  conceive  that  they  may 
^  assert,  at  the  same  time,  that  their  Government  will  apply  itself 
^  without  delay  to  regulate  its  relations  with  Acheen  in  such  a  manner 
^  that  that  State,  vnthout  losing  anything  of  its  independence^  may  offer 
'^  both  to  the  sailor  and  the  merchant  that  constant  security  which  can 
^^only  be  established  by  the  moderate  exercise  of  European  in- 
«  fluence." 

No  negotiation,  however,  was  undertaken  with  the  King  of  Aohin 
to  obtain  the  abrogation  of  the  Treaty  with  him  of  1819 ;  he  there- 
fore is  justified  in  calling  upon  England  to  observe  that  Treaty,  as  he 
has  done  in  a  letter  dated  April  1,  1873,  given  at  page  2  of  these 
papers. 

After  the  Treatv  of  1824  there  is  a  copy  of  a  Treaty  between  the 
Netherlands  and  Achin  of  March  30,  1857.  This  Treaty  has  twice 
been  denounced  hj  public  telegrams  from  Penang,  once  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Achm  Vizir,  as  a  Dutch  forgery. 

Though  there  is  nothing  valuable  in  these  papers  there  is,*  however, 
one  most  remarkable  document  dated  July  15,  1873,  and  signed  by 
Viscount  Enfield.  It  is  a  letter  written  by  Lord  Granville's 
direction  to  the  Under-Secretary  of  the  Colonial  Office,  Mr.  Herbert. 
This  letter  states  as  a  reason  why  the  King  of  Achin  cannot  claim 
the  active  alliance  of  Great  Britain  under  any  existing  Treaty,  that 
that  Treaty,  Le^  of  1819,  had  not  been  uninterruptedly  observed  by  the 
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two  contracting  parties^  and  goes  on  to  say  that  Great  Britain,  in  the 
year  1824,  entered  into  a  Treaty  with  the  Netherlands  entirely  incon- 
sistent wath  it,  and  that  the  Treaty  of  1819  had  been  broken  by  the 
Sultan  of  AcHiN  by  his  conchiding  a  Treaty  with  the  Netherlands  in 
1857,  which  we  have  said  above  is  strongly  denied  by  the  Achinese. 
According  to  this  view  any  Power  may  get  rid  of  troublesome  treaty 
stipulations  by  itself  breaking  one  of  them. 

Now  that  Earl  Granville  is  no  longer  Hiinister  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  put  any  further  questions  to  him,  but  what  the  country  will 
wish  to  know,  at  least  those  who  still  care  for  the  diligent  and  capable 
administration  of  its  affairs,  is  why  or  on  what  grounds  he  acceded  to  the 
proposals  made  to  him  by  the  Dutch  Minister,  or  on  his  behalf,  by  his 
colleague  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  to  purchase  Elmina 
by  the  sacrifice  of  Achin.  Either  Lord  Grakville  took  this  step 
following  his  own  unassisted  judgment,  or  he  did  it  after  consulting 
with  the  permanent  staff  of  the  Poreien  Office,  The  first  hypothesis 
would,  if  true,  be  the  more  fortunate  lor  the  country,  as  the  unhappy 
result  of  this  cession  to  Holland  will  not  encourage  another  Secretary 
of  State  to  take  measures  of  this  importance  whilst  in  ignorance  of 
the  consequences.  The  second  hypothesis  would,  if  the  correct  one, 
show  that  the  Foreign  Office  is  still  more  inefficient  than  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  be,  and  that  Mr.  Hammond,  whose  duty  it  should  have 
been  been  to  remonstrate  with  Lord  GsANTiiiLE  against  this  cession, 
let  it  pass,  or  perhaps  approved  of  it.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Lord  CjRANVILLe's  two  under-secretaries  have  been  promoted  to  the 
House  of  Lords;  and  as  there  are  no  reasons  whatever  for  this 
grounded  on  the  personal  merits  or  position  of  thes^  two  individuals, 
the  reasons  must  be  sought  for  in  this  Achin  and  Elmina  blunder. 
Perhaps  it  was  thought  desirable  to  remove  Lord  Enfield  from  a 
place  where  he  might  have  to  answer  Mr.  Disraeli,  or  it  was  neces- 
sary to  reward  him  for  giving  his  signature  to  such  a  letter  as  that 
laid  before  the  House  of  Lords.  As  to  Mr.  Hammond,  Mr.  Dis- 
baeli's  accusation  of  unequalled  folly  or  ignorance  is  not  one  that 
could  easily  be  breught  against  him ;  it  is  more  probable  that  he  ad- 
vised Lord  Granville  against  the  transaction,  and  that  his  remon- 
strances having  not  been  attended  to,  it  has  been  necessary  to  silence 
him  by  removing  him  to  another  and  a  safer  place.  Though  the  Times 
may  think  we  have  heard  enough  about  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  it  is 
not  likely  that  Lord  Granville  will  hear  the  last  of  it,  until  he 
makes  a  clean  breast  of  it  and  explains  his  motives  for  the  cession. 
All  that  fell  from  Mt.  Gladstone  during  the  elections,  shows  that  he 
is  not  in  the  secret  of  the  matter  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and 
does  not  understand  it  even  yet.  His  accusation  of  Lord  Derby  was 
an  answer  suggested  to  him  after  Mr.  Disraeli's  attack,  probably 
without  any  ^ails,  for  Lord  Derby's  letter  next  day  in  the  Tiniesy 
short  as  it  was,  was  enough  to  show  that  his  projected  Treaty  diflFered 
toto  coslo  from  Lord  Granville's.  Mr.  Gladstone  then  tried  to 
find  arguments  for  himself,  and  appears  to  have  looked  for  the  first 
time  at  the  map  of  the  Malay  Straits ;  but  a  map  on  a  small  scale 
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cannot  supply  the  knowledge  required,  of  history  and  local  circum- 
stances, ana  the  narrower  parts  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  cannot 
enter  into  competition  as  a  naval  station  with  Achin,  which  has  con- 
stantly sent  forth  powerful  armaments.  It  is  as  though  some  person 
ignorant  of  English  liistory  were  to  have  said  in  the  days  of  King 
Alfbed  that  it  was  mmecessary  to  watch  or  fortify  the  Humher  be- 
cause the  North  Sea  was  very  wide  at  that  point,  and  th^  the  place  to 
be  watched  was  ^Dover ;  and  this  same  argument  may  be  repeated 
hereafter  when  Russia  may  have  got  possession  of  the  Varanger 
fiord,  and  Prussia  has  obtained  Antwerp.  H. 

Specimens  of    the    Correspondence    of 
Foreign  Affairs  Committees. 

A  selection  from  this  Correspondence  has  been  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  Committees.     We  have  space  only  for  the  following* 

No.  3. 

^  DriU-street,  Keighley,  Jan.  25,  1874. 

Sib,— I  beg  to  inclose  P.  0.  order  for  SOs.  in  payment  for  Diplomatic  Beview*  I 
hire  sold  2S5. 

On  Sunday  night,  a  fortnight  ago,  Mr.  Dkivee,  Mr.  Shaep,  Mri  W.  Kosn^soN, 
Mr.  £.  E0BIH8ON,  from  Keighley;  Mr.  Petty,  from  Button}  Mfi  Wilson,  Mr. 
Smu,  and  two  others  from  Conomey  went  to  a  district  secular  meeting  at  Kildwick, 
by  appointment. 

Tbose  fiom.  Keighley  did  not  know  the  purpose  of  meeting  till  their  arrival.  Mr. 
WiLK)K  was  chairman.  It  then  came  out  that  we  were  caUed  together  to  dbcuss 
"their  principles  and  ours." 

1  was  a  Utile  time  before  I  could  see  my  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  The  room  was 
crowded,  and  I  did  not  like  to  lose  an  opportunity  with  such  a  lar^e  company. 

I  was  called  npon  to  begin  the  "  discussion."  I  had  hardly  decided  how  to  begin 
wbea  I  got  upon  nay  feet  to  speak ;  but,  as  I  stood,  a  conyersation  I  had  in  the 
tflemoon  with  Mr.  Petty  and  another,  suddenly  occurred  to  me.  The  subject  being 
the  Commandment,  "  Thou  sbalt  not  kill." 

1  took  that  for  a  text,  and  went  on  to  describe  the  difference  between  killing  by 
assudt  and  killing  in  defence:  how  the  executioner  was  covered  by  thejudge^ 
vuiant.  I  then  applied  the  rule  to  nations,  illustrating  by  the  Ashantee  War,  and 
charging  every  man  in  that  room  with  being  a  murderer.  This  had  a  wonderful 
effect;  one  man  rose  to  his  feet,  who  seemed  to  tremble  in  every  limb.  He  declared 
that,  BO  £ar  as  he  was  concerned,  the  matter  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  where  it 
was,  that  he  would  investigate  the  subiect  for  himself,  and  report  to  them  in  three 
weeks,  at  which  meeting  we  were  invitea  to  attend. 

Mr.  W.  R0BIN8OV  followed,  by  giving  one  of  the  neatest  and  most  logical  and  con- 
dosive  addresses  that  I  have  heard  for  a  long  time.  He  is  a  very  promising  young 
man  indeed.  I  fear  I  should  only  spoil  it  by  attempting  to  describe  it,  and  therefore 
will  not  make  the  attempt.  Several  persons  spoke  dunng  the  evening.  At  the  end 
of  two  hours  those  from  Keighley  were  obliged  to  leave  to  cateh  the  train.  A  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  us  for  attending,  and  we  were  requested  to  meet  them 
again  in  three  weeksr 

On  Wednesday  night  last  I  had  a  special  invitation  to  attend  the  Friends'  Meeting 
House,  to  hear  an  address  from  one  of  their  body  on  the  Ashantee  War.  Mr. 
PicxLss  and  I  went;  it  was  a  very  good  address,  except  that  he  did  not  deal  with  the 
1e^  aspect  of  his  subject,  which  gave  Mr.  Pickles  and  mvself  a  fair  opportunity  of 
dmng  so,  which  we  did  not  lose,  and  we  received  the  thanks  of  the  chairman  for 
what  we  said. 

The  Peace  Society  have  announced  a  public  meeting  on  Friday  night  next,  on  the 
Ashantee  War  and  Reduction  of  the  National  Expenditure.  I  am  put  on  the  bills 
as  one  of  the  speakers.  How  my  name  has  been  put  there  I  cannot  explain,  but  I  have 
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received  a  letter  from  a  geutleman  this  mondng  with  a  resolution  enclosed,  condemn- 
ing the  war,  and  asking  me  to  second  it  at  the  meeting.  I  have  called  a  meeting  of 
our  committee  for  to-night  to  see  what  coarse  we  shall  take.  Can  yon  in  the  mean- 
time suggest  anything  ? 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  BUTTEBPIELD. 

No.  4. 

Sib,— I  send,  as  you  request^  copies  of  the  Neweastle  Chronicle^  with  notice  of  Mr. 
Anstby. 

We  wrote  a  letter  explaininff  what  the  writer  professed  not  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand, viz.,  the  case  of  Hong-Kong,  but  they  did  not  insert  it. 

We  keep  busy.  Some  time  ago  John  Elliott  (the  blind  man)  and  my  brother 
David  took  up  the  parable  against  the  Quay  side  '^  orators,"  and  in  open  discussion 
have  fairly  driven  them  out  of  the  field,  by  exposing  their  ignorance  of  public  aflficdrs, 
and  exploding  their  fallacies  about  reform  and  all  the  other  nonsensical  things  they 
talk  about. 

They  have,  generally,  an  audience  of  about  two  thousand.  Tester  evening  the 
subject  was  the  Crimean  War.  They  exposed  it  thoroughly  (Elliott  leading  off,  and 
David  Rule  following),  and  demonstrated  Mr.  Ubquhaet's  proposition,  that  ''  the 
war  was/dr  Itu8sia»  not  against  her." 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GsoEGE  Rule. 

No.  6. 
48,  Station  Road,  Chesterfield,  Jan.  21,  1874. 
SlfiL, — I  have  used  the  six  copies  of  the  Diplomatic  Review  (article  on  "  Naval 
Strength")  you  sent,  and  I  think  I  could  use  a  few  more  to  advantajge.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  promised  to  brinff  it  before  jthe 
members ;  and  the  librarian  of  the  Mechuiics*  Institute  said  he  would  lay  it  before 
the  committee  of  that  bodv  at  their  next  meeting.  I  had  also  a  promise  that  it 
should  be  brought  before  the  members  of  the  workmg-men's  dubs.  I  left  the  other 
copies  at  the  hair-dressers'  shops  and  other  places  of  public  resort,  and  received  the 
promise  that  they  would  show  it  to  their  customers.  But  I  should  like  to  send,  as 
you  suggested,  to  the  M.  P.'s ;  at  least  to  the  two  members  for  this  division  of  the 
county. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  Mawby. 
No.  6. 

Keighley,  Karch  1, 1874. 
Sm, — ^Mr.  BuTTEBPiELD  being  enm^ed,  I  write  to  inform  you  that  our  interview 
with  Sir  Matthew  Wilsok,  on  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon in  the  Town  Hall,  Skipton.  Lord  Cavendish  left  an  apology,  uavin^  been  un- 
expectedlv  called  to  London.  The  interview  lasted  about  two  hours.  There  were 
upward  of  twenty  members  of  committee,  and  more  than  that  number  of  Skipton 
people.  The  meeting  seemed  to  be  interested  by  the  various  speakers,  ana  Sir 
Matthew  said  that  he  had  learnt  more  on  that  subject  that  afternoon  than  he  had 
ever  known  before;  and  that  he  would  not  ffive  a  vote  untU  he  had  examined 
more  fully  into  the  question^  as  he  believed  it  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  Yet 
he  seemed  to  think  that  England,  being  the  greatest  commercial  nation,  would  suffer 
the  most  by  the  Right  of  Search.  Mr.  Lund,  a  young  man  who  has  not  taken  any 
part  with  us  before,  gave  a  very  good  illustration  of  our  power  by  putting  our  9Tga* 
ments  into  a  few  words,  thus : — "  If  we  were  at  war  with  Russia  or  Prussia,  we 
with  forty  thousand  merchant  ships,  they  with  five  thousand,  and  they  may  send  out 
any  portion  of  their  fleet  as  privateers,  ice  could  send  out  Jive  thousand  o/ours  to  watch 
the  whole  of  theirs^  being  one  for  eachy  leaving  thirty-  five  thousand  of  our  merchant 
ships  a  free  sea  to  ratige  in"  There  were  two  reporters  for  the  Keighley  papers,  we 
wiU  send  you  a  number  next  Saturday. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  P.  Pickles. 

Printed  and  publlghed  by  0.  D.  Collet,  at  22,  Bait  Temple  Chambers,  Fleet-itreet,  London,  and 
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This  number  is  devoted  to  assisting  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  in 
the  greatest  enterprise  in  which  they  have  yet  been  engaged,  great 
both  in  reference  to  tlie  difficulties  which  they  have  to  encounter,  and 
the  object  at  which  they  aim. 

The  object  is  to  prevent  England  from  becoming  a  party  to  a 
scheme  of  which  she  is  herself  to  be  the  principal  victim.  The  scheme 
is  so  transparent  that  it  may  be  asked,  why,  then,  is  the  enterprise  so 
difficult  ?  It  is  so  because  of  the  progressive  deterioration  which  is 
going  on  in  the  mind  and  character  of  each  man  who  has  anything 
whatever  to  do  v^ith  public  affairs,  or  rather  with  politics,  and  who, 
therefore,  supposes  that  he  has  some  voice  in  public  affairs. 

The  nation  has  not  a  inirror  in  which  it  can  see  itself  reflected  at 
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each  successive  moment  of  time,  and  so  it  never  knows  what  it  is  capable 
of  doing,  having  forgotten  what  it  was,  and  not  foreseeing  what  it 
will  be. 

The  picture  now  befort  our  ejes  is  this. 

It  has  at  laet  become  oBnerally  known,  although  no  ^  leader"  in  the 
Times  has  yet  announced  it  to  the  nation,  that  a  "  Congress"  has  been 
summoned  bj  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  meet  at  Brussels,  that  the 
object  is  to  form  a  code  of  laws  respecting  War,  and  that  the  date  was 
fixed  by  him  for  the  27th  of  this  month  of  July,  accoirUng  to  our 
calendar,  being  the  12th  of  the  Russian  calendar* 

"  Code  of  Laws"  is  the  word  used  by  the  Under-Secretary  of  State 
in  answer  to  a  question  in  the  House  on  the  11th  of  June  last^  The 
meaning  of  the  answer  appeared  .to  be  that  the  Government  did  not 
object  to  the  fact  that  a  new  Code  was  to  be  formed,  nor  to  the  idea 
of  such  Code  being  formed  by  a  Congress ;  for  the  answer  was  that 
^^  Her  Majesty's  Government  nad  not  yet  determined  whether  it  would 
^^  be  useful  for  them  to  take  any  part  in  this  Conference,  but  are  in 
'^  communication  with  other  Governments  with  the  view  of  ajscertain- 
^'  ins  what  are  their  intentions  in  the  matter." 

Smce  those  words  were  uttered  in  the  House  twenty  days  have 
gone  by,  and  no  Member  of  either  House  has  moved ;  no  public  man^ 
whether  small  or  great,  whether  a  supporter  of  the  present'  or  an 
adherent  of  the  late  Government,  has  spoken  in  the  House  or  appealed 
to  the  country ;  no  one,  whether  pretending  to  be  a  preserver  or  what 
exists,  or  a  reformer  of  what  ought  not  to  exist,  a  stickler  for  the 
royal  prerogative,  or  a  supporter  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  has  pro- 
posed to  do  anything  in  consequence  of  that  announcement. 

But  for  the  petitions  emanating  from  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittees, or  got  up  by  the  work  of  individual  members  among  their 
neighbours ;  but  lor  some  words  which  have  been  said  in  private  to 
individual  members  of  the  Administration,  the  Government  would 
have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  matter  of  absolute  indif- 
ference to  every  single  member  of  the  community  called  Great 
Britain,  whether  an  Assembly  composed  of  foreigners  and  meeting  in 
a  foreign  town  is  to  legislate  for  him  or  not. 

There  is  no  mistake  about  the  matter.  It  is  a  Code  of  Laws  that 
is  to  be  formed,  not  a  Treaty  that  is  to  be  entered  into.  Nations 
cannot  form  Treaties  between  themselves  in  peace  as  to  what  they 
will  do  in  time  of  War,  because  Treaties  come  to  an  end  by  the  fact 
of  War.  Besides,  a  Treaty  is  of  the  nature  of  a  bargain,  or  a  mutual 
engagement,  in  which  there  are  parties  opposed  to  each  other,  who  by 
the  Treaty  become  at  one  again.  There  nas  been  either  a  war  to  iJe 
concluded,  or  some  difference  to  be  ari'anged;  out  of  which  come 
Treaties  of  peace.  Treaties  of  commerce,  boundary  Treaties,  &c. 
Or  a  common  necessity  has  arisen  to  provide  for  a  common  danger, 
and  thence  come  Treaties  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  in 
which  two  or  more  Powers  bind  themselves  towards  each. other  to  act 
in  a  certain  way  in  the  view  of  certain  contingencies. 

There  is  nothing  in  common  between  such  transactions  as  these  aad 
a  Congress  called  expressly  to  frame  rules  for  the  general  conduct  of 
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nationsy  which  must  be  intended  to  have  the  force  of  laws,  and,  there* 
fore^  to  be  binding  upon  all.  The  intention,  therefore,  of  the  Congress 
is,  that  the  woria  ihall  be  legislated  for  by  it.  The  question  for  un  is 
this: — 

Is  this  Constitutional  Monarchy  to  be  superseded  and  put  an  end 
to  without  QusENi  Lords,  or  Commons  having  a  word  to  say  in  the 
laatter? 


Mr.  Urqubart's  Speech  at  Keighley, 

Ox  the  evening  of  Saturday,  June  13,  Mi\  Urquhaet  met  by 
^])ointment  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  of  the 
Keighley  district  in  the  large  hall  connected  with  the  Devonshire 
Hotel,  Keighley.  Besides  the  mend:)ers  of  the  Keigbley,  Cross  Hills, 
Cononley,  JDingley,  and  other  committees,  there  were  also  present,  on 
invitation  by  circular,  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  Keighley.  As  Mr. 
Ubquhaet  and  his  party  entered  the  room  they  were  received  with 
loud  applause,  the  whole  company  standing  till  they  had  taken  their 
seats. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  F.  Buttbrfiex.d^  seconded  by  Mr.  Levi 
Drives, 

Mr,  Thomas  Blakey  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  said  they  were 
there  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  sn  address  from  Mr.  Ubquhart,  to- 
whom  they  would  all  be  delichted  to  listen.  The  great  questions  upon 
which  he  would  speak  would  include  this  thought :  that  in  England's 
strength  in  time  of  war  lay  her  security  in  time  of  peace ;  he  thought 
they  might,  with  his  life-long  experiences,  accept  the  dictum  of  Mr. 
Ubquhart,  atod  without  Saying  more,  or  taking  up  their  time,  he^ 
would  mtroduce  that  ^ntleman  to  them. 

Mr.  Urquhart,  who  on  rising  was  received  with  loud  applause, 
said :  I  was  yesterday  in  the  train  at  Leeds,  when  one  of  the  guards 
of  the  railway  recognised  me.  He  seemed  very  much  astonished  at 
seeing  me  again  in  the  land  of  the  living,  and  recalled  having  seen 
me  in  former  years  constantly  travelling  backwards  and  forwards 
from  one  line  on  to  another ;  so  that  wlien  I  got  into  the  train  I  began 
to  consider  to  myself  the  very  strange  story  of  my  own  adventures 
amongst  the  manufacturing  districts  and  the  other  districts  of  Great 
Britain.  One  amongst  the  rest  of  these  extraordinary  adventures 
certainly  is  that  of  my  finding  myself  at  Keighley.  I  suppose  nobody 
comes,  to  Keighley  unless  a  commercial  traveller.  Nothing  but  com* 
merce  would  bring  any  man  from  distant  lands  to  Keighley ;  and  yet 
here  I  am,  after  twelve  years'  absence  from  Great  Britain — coming 
amongst  £riends,  fellow-labourers,  and  associates — men  of  one  mind 
with  me  on  all  that  concerns  our  country,  and  yet  living  in  the  midst 
of  an  hostile  community  as  an  isolated  camp.  But  Keighley  is  a 
angle  point  on  the  map^the  same  has  happened  throughout  the 
thi^  kingdoms  of  Kn^and,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  Princi- 
pality of  Wales.  There  is  not  a  district,  not  a  town  of  impoitance 
that  in  like  manner  I  have  not  visited  and  traversed,  labouring  in  th^ 
way  of  public  meetings  and  the  formation  of  private  associations.    Bui 
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that  was  only  the  second  series.  The  first  series  was  of  a  very 
different  order.  The  first  part  of  the  operations  consisted  in  solitaiy 
journeys,  not  with  aUies  and  friends.  No,  it  was  with  a  pilgrims 
step  and  with  a  heavy  heart,  that  from  one  end  of  Englana  to  the 
other  I  have  sought  and  found — here  a  weaver  in  a  garret  in  Paisley, 
in  Stafibrd  a  shoemaker  in  his  workshop — individual  men  with  whom 
I  could  work ;  and  for  what  f  I  was  not  seeking  to  be  Prime  Minister, 
nor  a  minister  at  all ;  I  was  not  even  seeking  to  represent  you  or  any- 
body else  in  Parliament.  I  was  working  for  no  intelligible  object. 
It  was  neither  for  Tory  predominance,  nor  Whig  supremacy,  nor 
Radical  views,  nor  speculative  opinions,  nor  for  private  gain.  It  was 
something  not  belonging  to  but  distinct  from  all  these — distinct,  and 
therefore  •incomprehensible — above,  and  therefore  incomprehensible. 
You  are  here  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  or  their 
friends.  I  dare  say  if  to  any  one  of  you  the  question  were  put, 
what  is  a  Foreign  Affairs  Committee?  what  is  its  history  ?  what  its 
mode  of  procedure  t  what  are  the  ends  it  aims  att  probably  a  reply 
explanatory  and  satisfactory  would  not  easily  be  found.  Now,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  give  you  a  reply ;  and,  before  I  do  so,  I  will  bring  the  case 
down  to  the  present  moment.  Thus,  a  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  is 
a  countei*part  of  the  Russian  Cabinet,  and  this  Congress  at  Brussels  is 
the  counterpart  of  a  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

There  is  present  here  to-night  a  Gentleman  who  has  been  witness  of 
the  original  foundation  of  these  bodies,  who  has  worked  with  me  from 
the  beginning,  and  who  has  made  a  long  journey  to  be  here  this 
evening.  That  commencement  took  place  in  the  year  1838,  and  in  the 
town  of  Glasgow.  In  the  origin,  the  subjects  treated  and  the  classes 
to  which  my  appeal  was  made,  were  commercial.  It  was  in  reference 
to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  in  so  far  as  infringement  of  its 
rights  had  arisen  from  infringement  of  the  public  law;  and  in 
so  far  as  I  foresaw  dangers  and  even  convulsions  in  the  future, 
from  the  further  progress  of  that  lawlessness  which  had  taken  a  new- 
departure  from  the  tune  of  those  concurrent  events,  the  fall  of  Poland 
and  the  accession  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  tlie  Foreign  Office.  In 
the  course  of  that  agitation  amongst  the  mercantile  classes,  was  opened 
to  me  the  operative  mind,  and  in  that  mind  the  then  rankling  schemes 
for  change  produced  by  adverse  circumstances;  a  mind  which,  instead  of 
directing  itself  to  reviving  the  old  ways  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
restoring  of  infringed  laws,  by  the  punishment  of  great  transgressors — 
by  whicn  means  alone  a  State  can  recover  itself — had  allowed  itself 
to   be   drawn   into  the  vortex  of  abstract  speculation  tending  to  a 

r>litical  convulsion.  I  had  to  drop  the  first  branch  of  my  enterprise  ; 
had  to  apply  myself  to  this  new  danger  from  within  and  to  the 
closing  of  this  gulf  opening  before  us.  Starting  from  the  point  of 
Glasgow,  then  to  Newcastle,  and  afterwards  downwards  throughout 
the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  I  had  constant  intercourse  and  fierce 
contention  with  these  bodies  and  with  their  leadei*s,  and  at  last, 
in  the  very  moment  of  the  intended  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  in  1839, 
I  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  whole  of  the  chiefs  who  directed  the 
movement.    Undoubtedly  these  men  were  sincere ;  not  political  dema- 
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gogues,  but  men  ready  to  stake  their  bloocl  upon  the  issue  that  they  had 
attempted  to  try,  and  so  they  could  be  reached  by  reason.  In  their 
minds  doubt  could  give  rise  to  inquiry,  and  inquiry  to  certainty.  So 
it  was  that  thbse  leaders  by  their  individual  talent,  improved  by  the 
strength  which  they  acquired,  came  to  be  the  means  by  which  that 
agitation  was  allayed,  and  by  which  England  at  that  time  was 
rescued.  The  thing  has  gone  by,  and  no  consequences  have  ensued ; 
consequently  history  has  nothing  to  relate,  unless  it  goes  with  micro- 
scopic eye  into  the  sources  of  events.  We  will  not  learn  from  it  that  at 
that  period  England  was  in  the  most  imminent  danger,  far  less  are 
reconled  those  words  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's:  "We  are 
without  the  military  means  of  repressing  this  insurrection."  Now,  at 
that  period  and  on  that  occasion,  my  means  of  action  depended 
in  a  great  measuie  on  the  discovering  of  the  agency  of  Kussia 
in  this  plot.  I  was  able  to  show  by  incontrevertible  documents 
that  there  were  tndtors  in  the  camp.  Had  not  one  of  the  five- 
who  were  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection  been  detected  as  a  Russian: 
agent,  I  might  have  been  listened  to  with  a  certain  species  of  ab- 
stract curiosity,  but  I  certainly  do  not  believe  that  the  results  I  have  men- 
tioned would  have  been  achieved.  If  Russia  had  not,  on  that  occasion*,, 
dabbled  in  this  internal  plotting  in  regard  to  England,  as  she  has 
always  done  in  all  other  countries,  I  should  have  been  now  without  the 
means  of  counteracting,  as  I  certainly  do  expect  to  counteract,  the- 
infamous  scheme  prepared  for  us  in  this  pretended  conference  at 
Brussels.  Step  by  step  has  the  matter  advanced ;  each  link  has  been 
farmed  in  advance  upon  the  link  preceding  it.  I  speak  of  events 
anterior  to  the  recent  formation  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committees.. 
The  first  formation  was  in  1839,  and  the  substance  of  which  it  was 
J  composed  were  Revolutionists,  Radicals,  Chartists,  Secularists,  and 

all  the  many  bodies  whose  agitation  was  directed  to  the  subversion 
of  existing  institutions.  Then  a  pause  occurred.  I  was  under  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  events  abroad.  The  gi'eat  event  of  1840 
called  me  to  France  and  elsewhere,  and  it  was  not  till  a  later  period 
that  a  new  crop  of  committees  came  up.  This  was  owing  to  the  war 
of  the  Crimea.  Struggling  as  I  have  been,  during  my  whole  life 
from  my  boyhood,  against  the  power  of  Russia,  or  rather  the  delusions 
which  she  has  spread  in  reference  to  her  power— delusions  which  serve - 
her  more  effectually  than  any  power  sne  might  have  by  means  of 
armies  or  navies — ^you  might  very  well  suppose  that  the  declaration  of 
war  against  her  by  England  would  have  been  the  accomplishment 
of  all  my  hopes,  as  it  might  have  been  of  all  my  aspirations.  But 
instead  of  joy  and  satisfaction,  instead  of  approval  and  applause,  that 
measure  was  met  by  me  with  the  most  condign  protest — not  protest 
merely  in  writing  and  in  words,  but  protest  carried  on  by  that  same 
species  of  action  by  which  I  had  destroyed  the  Chartist  insurrection,  and 
tnrough  means  of  which  I  had  obtained  the  ear  of  the  working  classes. 
I  recommenced  that  agitation,  and  for  the  space  of  six  months  not  one 
day  passed  of  the  working  days  of  the  week  that  I  had  not  a  public  meet- 
ing. I  should  rather  say  not  an  evening  passed  without  a  public  meeting ; 
and  not  a  morning  without  a  private  one.     I  went  from  town  ta 
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town»  and  held  meetings  varying  from  perhaps  twenty  persons  to 
sixteen  thousand.  I  have  addressed  as  many  as  twentv-five  thou- 
saud  persons  in  the  course  of  a  week^  and  that  in  such  fashion  as  to 
give  a  review  of  the  whole  case,  and  of  course  I  occupied  a  con- 
fiiderahle  portion  of  time  in  that  necessary  exposition^  scarcelv  ever 
less  than  three  hours.  At  such  meetings  I  could  detect  by  the  eye 
the  spirits  that  were  following,  and  the  capacities  that  had  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  next  morning  I  had  a  private  meeting  of  the  men  so  dis*- 
covered.  The  result  generally  was  the  formation  of  a  committee.  Above 
a  hundred  committees  were  at  that  time  formed,  and  the  whole  land  of 
England  was  divided  into  departments  and  circles  of  our  order.  This  is 
what  I  reflected  on  in  the  train  after  tlie  remarks  of  the  railway  guard. 
I  have  put  down  these  few  ])ointa  for  my  own  satisfaction,  because  I 
8i;^pose  it  is  new  to  all  of  you,  as  it  is  to  me,  how  this  anomalous  coor 
dition  of  things  has  arisen — that  a  few  men  should  be  totally 
separated  from  the  land  in  which  they  live,  and  should  understand 
what  the  others  do  not.  I  have  calculated  that  from  1838  to 
1863 — that  is  to  say,  twenty- five  years — there  were  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  working  days,  and  during  that  time  I  had  held  somewhere 
about  two  thousand  public  meetings;  consequently,  at  an  average  of 
three  hours,  I  had  been  speaking  for  six  thousand  hours  between  the 
two  periods  I  have  mentioned  ;  tliat  of  these  the  Crimean  War  took  six 
months,  and  during  that  period  two  meetings  were  held  every  day, 
Sundays  excepted.  Sometimes  they  were  small;  but  the  number 
went  up  at  times  to  sixteeen  thousand.  That  was  the  number  at 
Bingley  Hall  at  Birmingham  for  two  succesi^ive  nights,  and  it  may 
appear  very  incredible,  out  it  is  still  the  fact^  that  their  attention 
was  sustained  during  those  two  nights  upon  the  subject  of  the 
right  of  search,  that  is,  the  Declaraticm  of  Paris,  which  had  not 
then  appeared,  and  did  not  appear  till  eighteen  months  afterwards* 
In  the  course  of  this  agitation,  which  was  begun  with  a  view  of  pre- 
venting the  Crimean  W  ar«  not  thousands^  but  millions  of  sheets  of 
paper  were  printed  and  circulated  for  the  calling  of  meetings,  &c. 
The  cost  of  this  operation  exceeded  7000Z.,  and  this  in  only  six 
months.  In  the  course  of  this  six  months'  ciunpaign  I  addressed 
500,000  persons,  among  whom  were  all  the  active  minds  of  the 
working-classes;  out  of  all  these  sixty  were  selected,  substitutes  found 
for  them  in  their  trades.  These,  with  about  an  equal  number  from 
Biimingham,  were  formed  into  classes,  and  for  three  mouths  the  work 
»of  study  was  pursued  from  ten  in  the  morning  to  twelve  at  night.  A 
public  examination  determined  their  proficiency,  and  from  these  the 
first  deputations  were  formed  to  go  to  London  on  these  three  subjects : 
the  Eight  of  Search;  the  Danish  Treaty;  and  the  Turkish  Com- 
mercial Treaty.  My  business  was  to  teach  them  to  think  correctly,  to 
speak  correctly,  and  to  act  correctly.  There  is  no  process  save  this  by 
which  the  lost  sense  and  power  of  a  nation  can  be  restored*  That  is 
the  origin  of  Foreign  Aft'airs  Committees. 

In  the  year  1864  I  had  to  leave  England,  broken  in  health,  not- 
wifhstauding  the  importance  of  continuing  this  labour,  and  from 
that  time  my  direct  action  ceased.     When  I  was  making  a  last  effort 
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bflfaie  leaving  fin^and^  I  ccnstdered  inevitable  tbe  ^nboidence  of 
tins  action  amo&nt  the  maBsee.  The  Tagocness  of  their  knowledgi^ 
and,  abore  all^  uie  inezperi^iee  winch  nnut  result  from  the  want  of 
pnctacal  deoliBg  wi&  events,  would  render  them  incapable  of  dealing 
wsdi  new  £dlaeie%  or  tbe^  woald  succwnb  ta  the  laaBitude  whica 
oemea  men  niien  they  have  strnggled  long  and  laborionaly  with* 
remit.  Ifow,  in  .a  certain  meaanre,  this  .c^^ead  has  been  realised. 
Bnt  tfaeatheve  are  tboae  here  ^and  there  that  have  surmad,  and  duh 
dpHned  themaelinBS  bgr  endurance*  .  They  have  survived  public  scorn 
and  contempt ;  events  have  come  to  the  front  which  more  than  justify 
all  th^  have  predicted,  and  all  the  measures  thejr  lutve  advocated ; 
lUsy  I  BUf^  mlist  rerive  ideieir  spirits,. and  cause  them  to  unite  for  dne 
fimd  effiort  (if  it  be  not  so  in  one  sense^  it  is  so  in  another)  to  atop 
Ais  infamcms  andirididiioas  scheme. 

Dminff  tbrne  ^twelve  jobxb,  my  intervals  of  rast  f roBA  suffering  have 
boeaappEed  tatibarCentinent,  and  especiaU^rtothe  Frendi  nation.  Since 
theUow  that  has  falleti  unon  them,  I  hatve  been  able  so  far  to  succeed 
ihat  tiobe  frightful^  ererwiielndng.  delusion  under  which  eadi  French 
mini  labours  is,  if  jiot  broken,  at  leasttshaken.    The  leading  journals 
nvB  admifcfcad, faBverecoenieed  what^some tune  ago  no  jouraal  would 
have  pabhahed,  nameljE^  uiBt  the  surrender  of  tiie  maritime  power  was.a 
hbw  atmck  at  Firance.    I  do  not  dwell  i^on  tiiis^  much  as  it  has  cost 
mo,  but  I  atate  it  in  order  that  you  may  know  that  whatever  efforts 
von  may  midBe  in  England,  instead  of  looking  to  France  as  we  have 
mtherto  looked  to  her  as  an  enemy  we  had  to  fear,  you  may  now 
kmk  to  Imk  as  a  Power  .that  only  requires  a  few  aiding  words,  argo- 
■mts  asid  £aots,  to  understand  that  which  she  has  herself  suffered  by 
the  act  of  mntual  suicide  perpetrated  in  April,  1856.    Now  what 
is  the  object   whioh   these  men  have  been   associated  to  attain? 
IHiat  is  the  object  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  effect  throuflh  these 
meaast     it  is  this:  the  connection  of  error.    No  creature  is  more 
dim  or  fierce  than  man  in  error.    No  tiger,  no  lion,  no  wild  beast 
can  be  compared  for  ferocity  and  for  lust  to  the  man  in  error.    If  we 
me  in  daoigec  it  is  not  because  Governments  Jiave  erred,  it  is  because 
the  peqple  are  in  error.    If  We  sink  it  will  not  have  been  because  tbt 
Chmmmenthas  bstrayedus,  bntbecausewe,  beingin  enor^ave  betrayed 
oumeivea*  In  that  struggle  against  the  Crimean  War,  what  I  had  to  do 
was  jtD  recal  men  from  enxxr;  the  error  of  supposing  that  Turkey 
meded  onrsupport^  the  error  of  supposing  that  we  can  interfere  wim 
the  doBseatic  affairs. of  Turkev  or  any  other  country.    Those  weee 
the  exrors  from  which  each  individual  had  to  be  withdrawn  in  order 
diflt  the  nation  ^night  be  witdidrawn  from  them ;  and  those  «enroKS 
had  to  be  dealt  with  in  each  man,  and  to  each  man.  I  would  say 
^yon  are  a  fool  and  you  are  an  assassin/'     You  are  a  fool  beoanse 
jom  cb  not  amderstand  what  your  country  wants ;  and  you  are  an 
because  yon  deal  with  war  as  a  matter  of  poUcy  and  not  as  a 
ef  conscienae.    The  first  effect  of  being-  relieved  from  suoh 
a  that  the  mm  becomes  himself  the  source  of  the  Law  of 
It  is  false  knotidedge  and  evil  practices  that  faamre  effaced 
Urn  aense  of  right.    Dispel  errors  and  then  every  man  will  see  what 
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is  right,  because  every  man  has  in  his  own  heart  a  test  of  what  is  right. 
These  errors  disi>elled9  what  would  be  the  consequence  T  Then  the 
nation  would  set  itself  to  oppose  crimes-berimes  tnat  no  one  knew  to 
be  crimes  before— crimes  from  which  they  had  8uffered«~<!rimes  which 
had  been  called  public  policy.  What  these  bodies  had  to  do  in  each 
and  evety  case  was  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  nation  to  the  wrong 
which  was  beinff  done^  and  the  wrong  which  they  would  suffer  from 
the  wrong  which  they  had  done.  I  believe  the  first  time  that  I  came 
to  this  town,  Eeighley,  was  in  the  course  of  my  crusade  against  the 
CrimeanWar.     ^     ^'  jr  «j^ 

Mr.  BuTTEanELD :  The  Indian  mutiny. 

Mr.  Ubquhart  :  That  event  very  soon  followed  the  Crimean  War, 
and  I  could  not  have  dealt  with  it  without  speaking  of  that  war, 
any  more  than  Cato  could  have  ended  a  speech  on  any  subject 
whatever  without  saying,  ^'  Velenda  est  Carthago  f*  therefore,  here  at 
Keighley,  I  denounced  to  you  that  war.  I  must  have  shown  you  what 
its  characters  were.  It  must  have  been  so,  because  I  did  succeed  in 
making  you  see  the  abomination,  the  crime,  the  guilt,  and  [the  perfidy 
of  that  war,  and  carried  with  me  the  applause  of  my  hearers.  What^ 
then,  were  we  endeavouring  to  do? — ^to  stop  the  Government;  to 
manacle  the  Government,  as  I  said  at  the  time.  Whether  it  were  in 
relation  to  the  affairs  of  Denmark,  the  two  wars  in  China,  or  the 
three  wars  in  Persia .  whatever  it  was,  it  was  the  business  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committees  to  stop  what  the  Government  was  doing* 
To  do  this  is  the  duty  of  honest  men ;  it  is  only  the  honest  man 
that  stops  and  pauses,  and  says,  ^^  Hold  your  hand."  To-day  I  see 
that  the  Manchester  Examiner  and  Times  says,  ^^  We  find  now 
^^  that  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  a  great  mistake  was  made 
^^  on  that  occasion  when  we  sent  our  troops  to  support  Turkey." 
How  many  years  are  they  in  finding  out  that  they  are  wrong? 
and  what  other  conclusion  has  this  enlightened  nation  come  to  in 
respect  to  other  wars  in  which  we  have  been  engaged?  Are  you 
awace  why  millions  of  money  and  thousands  of  lives  have  been 
lost?  The  character  that  belonged  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittees did  not  belong  to  the  country.  I  use  the  words  employed  by 
Lord  Stra-TFOBD  de  Bedoliffe,  when  I  say  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Committees,  *'If  there  were  more  like  you,  evil  Ministers  would 
^'  be  restrained  and  good  measures  would  be  supported."  ^w  I 
have  gone  through  the  history ;  I  have  shown  you  the  parentage,  the 
birth,  and  the  nature  and  character  of  the  child.  I  now  come  to  the 
third  point,  namely^  the  object  of  its  existence.  Indeed,  that  has 
already  been  expressed  in  what  has  gone  before;  to  stop  evil  Ministers 
and  to  obtain  good  measures.  The  evil  is  done  in  secret  and  in  a 
dramatic  manner;  it  is  arranged  and  settled,  and  is  so  done  that  you 
should  learn  it  after  its  accomplishment.  It  is  the  aim  and  object  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  to  deprive  the  Government  before* 
hand  of  the  applause  and  support  of  which  it  very  often  stands 
in  need  in  order  to  carry  through  evil  measures ;  that  is  implied  in 
what  I  have  already  said.  Beyond  that  we  have  a  theoretic  ground, 
and  we  have  a  special  proposition  to  advance  and  to  stop  the  concur- 
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rence  of  the  nation  in  the  evil  meainires  afterwards,  on  which 
we  seek  to  nin  the  concnrrence  of  every  man,  and  without  which 
we  are  sure  iiingland  can  never  be  replaced  on  a  firm  and  safe  f oun* 
datiim.  Until  we  have  got  yonr  assent  to  this  theoretical  propo- 
rtion which  we  make  to  jou,  this  cannot  be  done.  We  say  at  the 
same  time  that  it  requires  not  many  voices  or  much  trouble,  far  less 
does. it  require  the  drawing  of  bow  and  the  arming  with  spear  to 
obtain  this  theoretical  measure  to  which  we  draw  attention.  That 
meaaure  was  the  cause  of  my  second  visit  to  Keighley  ;  it  is  the 
restoration  of  the  Pkivy  Council  with  its  due  functions  and  estate* 
It  may  be  detaining  you  from  the  subject  you  want  me  immediately 
to  enter  upon;  but  still  I  should  like  you  to  grant  meiive  minutes 
on  this  great  subject. 

The  Chaibxan  :  Proceed,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  UnQUHilBT:  I  will  give  you  a  simple  historical  exposition 
of  it.  The  arbitrary  system — ^the  lawless  system — the  system  of  no- 
bo^  knowing  who  aoes  a  thing  or  what  is  done,  commenced  only  at 
a  veij  reoent  period  in  Europe.  It  only  dates  from  the  fifth 
year  of  the  last  ooitnry,  and  it  announced  itself  in  a'  decided 
marniftr,  as  the  appearance  of  a  child  in  the  world,  whose  pre- 
sence is  made  known  by  the  cries  it  utters,  and  by  the 
specific  performance  of  a  baptismal  act.  The  order  of  lawlessness 
was  introduced  by  a  clause  in  an  Act  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
it  .was  designated  and  christened  by  the  name  of  Ai7NB  4th  and  5th, 
and  was  to  the  effect  that  from  a  certain  time,  on  the  subsequent* 
change  of  the  Crown,  the  Act  of  Settlement  should  be  set  aside ;  and 
implied  therein  was,  that  the  Laws  of  England  should  be  set  aside. 
They  were  not  all  to  be  set  aside,  but  a  little  clause  was  to  dis- 
appear, and  that  one  little  clause  affected  not  one  of  the  subjects 
ta  the  Crown  in  his  domestic  capacity  or  in  his  public  rights; 
it  affected  no  town  and  no  borough  in  its  constituted  and  proper 
character;  it  told  in  no  wgy  whatever  on  the  internal  condition 
of  England  except  in  so  far  as  it  came  back  upon  the  people  in  the 
form  of  taxation.  The  effect  of  it,  however,  was,  that  those 
persons  who  held  the  seals  of  office  were  freed  from  interference, 
and  ministers  could  do  what  they  liked  in  matters  of  peace 
SQd  war  with  foreign  countries.  From  that  time  downward  com- 
menced  the  great  wars  of  Europe ;  deepening  as  they  progressed,  on  the- 
one  hand  flowed  the  stream  of  blood  and  on  the  other  that  of 
turpitude ;  crime  after  crime  of  a  public  nature  was  committed  without 
eren  the  knowledge  of  the  men  who  ruled  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  were  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  and  who  bore  such  great 
names  as  Livkbpool,  Castlereagh,  and  the  like.  Without  their  con- 
cmrenoe  or  knowledge,  were  these  crimes  committed.  I  make  this 
statement  boldly  without  bavins  to  encumber  you  with  proofs,  because 
in  my  last  work  I  have  given  chapter  and  verse,  showing  that  on  the 
occasion  of  the  four  wars  that  were  made  against  France,  the  four 
wars  of  the  Revolution,  each  one  of  them  was  determined  at  last 
tfaroof^  the  representative  of  England  abroad,  and  not  by  the 
decision  or  act  <»  the  ministers  at  home,  nor  bv  the  decision  of  that 
Cabinet  Council  that  has  taken  the  place  of  the  JPrivy  Council 
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This,  therefore,  is  the  point,  the  theoretieal  point,  wfaieh  we  p«t  8t 
the  basis  of  every  question.  It  is  of  no  use  yonr  understandn^  tar 
dealing  with  anj  pardcnlar  case  nnless,  at  the  eame  time,  yen  iiiah» 
an  effort  to  obtain  the.  restoaratien  of  what  was  lost  by  the  alteiatioa 
made  by  the  4th  and  5th  Queen  Anns.  That  done,  the  xesponsibilitjoif 
the  minister  retoms ;  and  then  qvestiotm  of  peaoe  and  warwottidbede-< 
eided  by  men  whose  business  it  would  be^  specially  to  examine  these 
matters,  not  beii^  tfaemselyes  ministers;  bat  who  wonld  hare  to  Am.  iSiait 
books  of  the  Friry  Council,  so  that  they  could  be  held  respoDsible  &^  dia 
House  of  Common^  winch  was  the  grand  inqniflilion  01  the  natioBy  s£ 
any  illegal  acts  should  be  proved  against  them,  or  any  bad  eff eeta  to 
the  naAieoi  residt  from  ttie  measures  tbey  liad  advised*  in  :&ct,  it 
is  the  taking  of  the  same  precautions  with  reference  rtothewholesODiiw 
mtmity  that  every  single  indiTidual  takes  in  refeseaoe  to  his  'Own 
afiaizs.  Now,  if  such  a  cmncil  had  existed,  do  yon  thiidc  that  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  would  have  been  signed  %  It  snch  a  council,  had 
esisted,  do  you  think  that  a  minister  oonld  have  gome^  wtthmat 
anthority,  and  appended  his  name  to  an  act,  even  if  its  tendencj  had 
been  to  extend,  instead  of  to  dee^roy,  the  power  of  Great  Bntaai. 
You  see,  theref <(»:«,  that  while  Cabinet  Govemment  is  tbe;m0ansl97 
which  you  carry  on  your  affairs,  to  use  the  words  of  GsiOs&E  HnDSOQii^ 
the  Railway  King  >^^  You  cannot  be  secure  for  a  ^^  single  tiay  of 
Ufe  or  property.  Let  me  add  one  word  on  the  word  ^  Govokd* 
^^  ment.'  I  see  in  the  reports  in  this  mormsig^s  papen  that  a  } 
on  the  bench,  in  a  case  of  petitiixi  of  right,  used  these  words  :*-»^  T 
^  Government,  a  vague  body,  tmknovm  to  the  law." 

Z  will  now  turn  to  the  question  before  us  this  evening  The 
Bussian  Government  has  intimated  to  all  the  different  Govem^ 
ments  of  Europe  that  she  would  hold  a  Congceas  at  Bmsseb  on  a 
certain  day.  And  she  has  given  yaxi  the  di^,  the  l&th  of  July. 
That  date  had  to  be  translated,  because  it  is  a  Russian  date.  By  toe 
new  Gregorian  Calendar  we  reckon  twelve  days  later,  and  conseqiiendy 
you  people  of  Europe  are  to  know  that  you  are  only  required  on  tlie 
87th.  jN'ow,  heretofore  there  have  been  many  ignobk  acts;  hot 
there  has  been  notihing  like  this..  First  of  all,  we  have  never  had  a 
Congress  summoned  except  upon  an  occasion.  A  Congress  is  the 
gathering  together  of  the  different  Governments  of  the  world,  or  of 
4^rtain  Governments.  The  Government  is  the  executive  and  tha 
executive  resides  in  the  Crown,  if  it  be  a  Monarchical  form  of  Govern- 
ment, and  the  President  if  it  be  a  BepubUcan  one.  In  dealing  witii 
these  matters  all  ideas  as  to  forms  of  Goveiaiment  mfust  be  put^id& 
The  rule  of  law  aimlies  to  the  a£f£Teffate  community,  and  no  man  has 
any  Winess  to  Jbcspj  himseli^^tbe  f onus  of  GovermBciit  k>  BOr 
other  country :  to  take  part  in  the  affaios  of  another  country,  jmt 
because  that  cotu^ry  is  Bepisiblican  or  Monarchical,  is  tlie  part  cf 
a  fool  and  a  base  man.  Each  country  jb  mialress  at  hosne,  and 
she  cannot  be  mistress  at  heme  if  foreignecs  interfere,  with  her,,  oar 
if  she  interferes  with  others.  The  sovereign  of  a  Kingdom,  the  Poe*- 
tident  of  a  Bepoblic,  is  the  representative  of  the  nation  when  it  is  dedr 
ing  with  foreign  nations,  and  there  is  no  other.  If  he  does  nolri 
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the  nation,  woe  to  that  nation :  it  is  a  nation  of  siaves ;  for  tbe  btui- 
nefis  of  the  nation  is  to  see  that  the  ruler  does  only  that  which  is  ri^ht. 
The  Liaw  of  Nations  exists  by  this :  that  each  nation  has  a  distinct 
and  separate  ezist^Ace,  and  shall  rank*-*a  nation  of  one  thousand  or 
an  empire  of  ^ty  miUions — together  on  the  same  leveL  I  lemember 
the  Pasha  of  BExnoDTy  beiiig  appealed  to  as  to  the  precedence  at 
joae  ceremony  of  the  cinef  of  tne  Greek  community,  using  these 
words : — ^  I  have  ofien  heard  of  dlstinctioEis  between  men^  but  I  have 
^  sever  heaid  of  them  as  between  nations."  When,  then,  a  Oon- 
gress  has  to  be  convemecL  it  is  because  there  s  an  occasion  involving 
me  affairs  of  States  as  States^  and  then  the  sovereiga  of  each  State 
deputes  his  r^resentative,  ana  that  Rpresentative  proceeds^  cbacgod 
with  what  are  called  full  powecs,  and  before  those  full  powers  are  exa- 
mined and  admitted  no  opening  can  take  place  of  any  sacsk  eonf  erenee. 
Nothing  in. snch  case  is  left  to  the  representative;  he  is  simply  an 
officer  sent  to  perform  a  dufy,  and  if  he  does  not  act  according  to  his 
hntmctions  he  is  subject  to  pains  and  penalties.    Bat  we  have  i(nh 

gotten  pains  and  penalties  as  applied  to  great  men.  But  our  f <n:e- 
thers  knew  these  words,  and  always  spumed  pains  and  penalties  to 
great  tol&i  in  preference  to  humble  ones.  Aod  for  offences  such 
sa  that  I  am  aUuding  to  the  law  provides  a  penalty,  the  head 
upon  the  Uock^  which  is  tbe  only  penalty  worth  tidking  of.  As  I  said 
before^  the  occasion  must  arise ;  the  sovereign  must  send,  and  the 
person  sent  must  be  charged  with,  and  bound  by,  his  powers.  But 
what  is  the  occasion  for  a  Congress  ?  The  Powers  assemble  to  restore 
peace,  and  this  is  a  legitimate  ground,  the  only  legitimate  ground,  for 
the  assembling  of  the  representatives  of  the  different  Powers  of  the 
wwld.  When  they  assemble,  having  such  an  object,  they  do  their 
business  and  go  away ;  the  treaty  is  signed,  and  they  retire. 

The  Congress  having  completed  its  work,  breaks  up,  and  you  ho^ 
then  a  Treaty,  either  good  or  bad ;  but  what  you  have  is  an  act  binding 
two  Powers  in  reference  to  certain  transactions;  yon  cannot  properly 
hind  more  than  two  Powers,  for  otherwise  a  war  arising  breaks 
the  compact  between  those  not  at  war.  Thus,  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
was  not  a  general  Treaty,,  like  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  which  there- 
fore proved  valueless^  but  was  signed  as  between  party  and  party — 
two  and  two.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  what  a  Congress  really  is,  in  order  that  you  may  see  what 
is  now  proposed.  That  which  is  proposed  is  this:  a  Cosigress 
not  of  the  representatives  of  different  Powers,  but  a  Congress  in 
whic]^  the  representatives  of  different  Powers  would  be  mixed  up 
I  with  others  who  were   not  representatives  of   any  Powers  at  all. 

You  have  got  agitators  from  Brussels,  Pans,  London,  Vienna, 
Florence,  Geneva,  and  other  speculators  in  philanthropy ;  you  have 
got,  in  fine,  the  ^^  Universal  Alliance,"  as  tbe  lead^^  and  prompters 
of  this  design,  which  Hiwia  oniy  comes  in  at  a  certain  pericxi  to 
aanction.  It  is  like  a  parvenu  getting  a  lady  of  quality  to  s^id  oat 
invitations;  The  Emperor  of  BussiA  is  the  patron — the  chapero&-<*- 
of  this,  and  he  invites  all  the  moralists,  phiJanthrc^ists,  philosophees, 
and  Ministers  of  £urope.    The  plenipotentiaries  meet,  and  what  are 
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they  but  delegates  t  That  there  may  be  no  mistake,  the  Emperor  of 
BussiA,  according  to  the  statement  of  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Bourkk, 
has  invited  delegates  from  the  different  departments  of  the  States. 
We  must  have  an  admiral,  as  there  are  questions  connected  with  the 
navy  to  be  considered ;  we  must  have  a  general,  for  there  are  ques- 
tions of  war;  and  we  must  have  a  diplomatic  representative,  as  the 
interests  of  different  nations  are  concerned,  and  he  must  be  weH 

S minded  in  international  law.  That  is  required  by  the  Emperor  of 
USSIA.  There  is  no  Treaty  to  be  made  here — ^no  articles  of  peace  to 
be  settled — it  is  something  to  be  invented ;  and  what  is  to  be  invented 
is  not  a  Treaty,  but  it  is  a  code — a  new  code — a  new  law ;  it  is  a  code 
in  seventyHsix  clauses.  It  is  to  be,  as  stated  in  a  remarkable  manifesto 
which  appeared  in  the  form  of  an  article  in  a  Geneva  paper,  published 
in  the  EngKsh  tongue,  and  read  by  all  the  travellers  of  England 
throughout  the  Continent,  an  Amphictyonic  Council  for  the  world. 
The  Amphictyonic  Council  ruled  over  the  different  States  of  Greece 
according  to  the  general  law  and  with  the  general  consent ;  but  this 
new  invention  is  at  once  to  make  laws  and  to  administer  them ;  and 
tiiis  manifesto  goes  on  to  say  that  they  look  upon  the  Congress  as 
important,  not  so  raueh  for  the  work  it  may  do,  as  for  the  fact  of 
its  eitistence.  It  was  no  ordinary  man  that  wrote  those  words,  it 
must  have  been  some  one  who  knew  what  was  intended  to  be  done. 
There  will  be  an  extra-National  Government  of  Europe,  and  the 
different  portions  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe  will  be  subject  to  the 
aggregate  will  only,  and  the  aggregate  will  will  be — ^\\'hat  nobody 
knows.  Don't  think  that  these  things  take  us  by  surprise.  This  is 
what  I  have  been  waiting  for  at  least  twenty  years  :  it  was  in  the 
year  1848  that  I  delivered  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which 
I  laid  it  down  as  the  necessary  conclusion  of  that  course  in  which  the 
Government  of  this  country,  and  all  the  Governments  of  Europe  were 
involved,  by  allowing  themselves  to  be  engaged  in  secret  and  diplomatfc 
whisperings.  These  are  the  words  I  then  used :  ^*  You  are  preparing  the 
**  way  for  the  establishment  of  an  extra-National  Government  for  the 
"  Governments  of  Europe."  I  need  not  say  more  in  reference  to  the 
character  of  this  proposal.  You  will  see. how  monstrous  it  is.  I  trust 
you  will  also  see  how  ludicrous  it  is.  Such  a  scheme  has  been  planned 
at  a  certain  table  in  a  certain  room  at  Paris  or  St.  Petersburg,  amidst 
shouts  of  laughter.  Now  let  us  come  to  the  kind  of  legislation  which, 
if  not  attempted  now,  will  be  effected  hereafter,  and  which,  I  hope, 
will  be  attempted  now.  I  expect  it  will  be  attempted  now,  for  reasons 
which  I  will  show  you  presently,  and  which,  if  attempted  now,  minr 
be  frustrated.  Whereas  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  commence  with 
gilded  pills  and  soft  proposals — ^you  might  then  allow,  by  slow  degrees,, 
tne  system  to  introduce  its  narrow  wedge.  But  coming  at  once  to 
the  proposal,  I  hope  you  will  see  that  it  is  at  once  ludicrous  and  awful> 
and  that  if  contempt  is  not  sufficient,  dread  will  suffice  to  awaken 
you  to  effort  and  action.  I  will  show  you  that  not  very  much  of  an 
effort  will  be  sufficient  to  frustrate  it.  Th^  first  proposal  was  one  of 
the  philanthropists  with  reference  to  broken  limbs  and  heads,  and  the 
like.     But  Russia  does  not  stop  there;  she  goes  in   at  once   vntik 
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her  code,  and  she  says  Prince  Gortghakoff  will  settle  the  plan ; 
and  his  plan  is,  that  all  matters  connected  with  belligerent  rights  shaU 
also  be  treated ;  that  they  shall  walk  but  of  the  hospital,  leave  aside 
Imt  and  bandage,  and  come  to  such  matters  as  these :  ^^  the  principles 
^'  of  neutrality,  the  rights  and  obligations  that  it  entails,  the  commerce 
"  of  neutrals,  and  the  right  of  search."  That  is  what  is  going  to  be 
proposed,  and  the  form  will  be  this :  the  sparing  of  private  property 
at  sea.  If  we  respond  to  the  call — ^if  our  three  departments  send 
their  representatives,  we  will  also  have  representatives  of  another 
order — the  representatives  of  the  Hor8FALLS,  the  Eighards,  and  the 
departed  Gobden,  of  all  those  large  classes  of  shipowners  who  imagine 
they  will  not  lose  their  carrying  trade  if  they  have  this  new  declaration ; 
who  will  argue  thus :  War  is  a  veiy  terrible  thing  indeed,  and  so 
we  will  send  our  armies  to  destroy  eacn  other  on  land,  but  we  will  not 
allow  the  sea  to  be  polluted  by  a  single  drop  of  blood.  But  that  is 
taking  the  blacker  side  of  the  question.  Supposing  we  have  repre- 
sentatives, whether  from  the  Government  or  tne  people,  who  will  con- 
cede much,  but  will  not  go  thus  far — ^will  not  make  this  concession — 
then  how  do  we  stand  ?  There  is  Austria,  who  is  agreed,  Italy,  who 
is  agreed.  There  are  Russia  and  Prussia,  whom  we  need  not  speak  of. 
What  will  France  do  ?  When  this  proposal  was  formerly  made,  France 
and  England  obiected,  but  that  was  before  1870.  France  is  now 
struck  to  the  earth  by  reason  of  her  having  abandoned  the  use  of  her 
magnificent  navy ;  and,  being  struck  to  the  earth,  she  has  no  voice  or 
will  of  her  own,  and  she  will  spare  nothing  that  will  give  her  the 
faintest  hope  of  having  Bussia  as  her  protector.  Thus,  by  Austria, 
Italy,  France,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  all  voting  for  the  protection  of, 
and  aeainst  the  capture  and  seizure  of,  private  property  at  sea,  Eng- 
land, if  she  does  resist,  will  be  in  a  mmority  of  one.  But  this  is  a 
Congress  of  delegates;  and  what  can  signify — a  minority  of  one! 
We  live  by  the  rule  of  the  majority.  Every  notion  we  have  is  summed 
up  by  majorities.  You  will  be  asked  if  you  will  struggle  against  the 
general  sense  of  the  world,  five  to  one  :  what  are  you  ?  If .  it  is  not 
to  be  accepted  on  this  ground,  you  have  to  resist ;  you  have  allowed 
the  Congress  to  be  held,  you  have  been  represented  there,  the  vote 
b  against  you.  I  said  ^'  delegates" ;  look  what  has  happened  in 
En^and.  You  have  allowed  the  different  boroughs  to  be  overruled 
by  the  Members  of  Parliament.  Your  representatives  have  swamped 
you,  and  the  same  must  take  place  in  the  wWe  of  Europe.  Originally 
you  sent  your  representatives  to  Parliament  commissioned  to  execute 
such  §nd  such  orders ;  and  when  a  Parliament  was  summoned,  the 
boroughs  and  shires  were  warned  to  prepare  their  instructions  to  their 
representatives.  The  different  nations  are  to  be  extinguished  by 
means  of  the  aggregate  Congress  that  they  are  going  to  form.  So 
mach  for  the  operations  of  the  Congress ;  let  us  look  at  the  actors. 

Three  centuries  ago  there  was  a  man  in  the  world  who,  in  the 
secret  of  his  own  chamber  and  his  own  heart,  said  to  himself, 
^  I  will  conquer  the  world."  The  world  is  not  safe  till  some  one  says, 
^  I  will  not  suffer  Russia  to  conquer  the  world  "  The  man  who  first 
that  was  Ivan  UL  ;  he  proceeded  a  long  way,  and  he  left  the 
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chftrge  of  the  progress  he  had  made  and  of  the  operations  he  had 
conceived  to  worthy  and  able  successors,  and  they  haxe  prosecuted  the 
design ;  generation  by  generation  has  that  stream  of  triumph  rolled 
on.  When  it  reached  a  period  not  much  more  than  a  century  from 
the  present  time,  the  system  was  embodied  in  the  will  of  his  great 
succesBor,  and  left  by  him  as  instructions  to  those  who  should  come 
after.  Yon  have  all  heard  of  the  will  of  Peteb  the  Great. 
Man^  of  you,  I  suppose,  have  read  it  and  apprehended  it,  and 
bear  it  alwavs  in  mind.  It  commences  with  a  definition  of  the  ob- 
ject of  his  plan.  He  thus  defines  it :  Europe  has  entered  into  her 
second  childhood.  He  then  shows  what  means  should  be  employed 
to  subdue  this  aged  creature ;  and  he  ends  with  these  words  :  "  By 
**  these  means  Europe  can  and  shall  be  subdued."  Now  Peter  was 
the  chief  of  a  State  that  was  most  peculiarly  circumstanced,  by 
the  nature  of  its  products  and  the  configuration  of  its  territory; 
a  Statfe  then  hardly  known,  because  it  had  never  figured  before 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  That  State  was  large,  but  en- 
closed in  the  land,  and  it  had  this  singular  configuration  that 
its  rivers  and  waters  discharged  themselves  north  and  south,  not 
into  open  seas  or  bays,  but  into  gulfs,  and  beyond  the  gulfs  these 
streams  reached  the  general  ocean  through  narrow  guts,  that  on  the 
south  called  the  Bosphorus,  prolonged  into  the  Dardanelles,  that  on 
the  north  and  west  termed  tne  Sound.  To  become  a  Power,  a  State 
able  to  influence  men,  to  act  on  Governments,  to  lay  the  basis  for  the 
attainment  of  large  dominions,  the  first  condition  is  a  revenue.  You 
must  have  a  revenue,  and  you  cannot  have  it  without  internal  riches. 
You  cannot  create  it  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen;  you  cannot  invent 
genius;  you  cannot  imagine  means;  the  resources  of  soil  and 
climate  must  be  there.  Such  resources  were  wanting  to  Russia.  TheA 
what  does  she  do?  She  fictitiously  creates  these  resources.  And,  her 
products  having  to  be  carried  a  great  distance,  she  could  not  compete 
with  those  of  more  congenial  and  favourably  situated  regions  and  soils. 
Therefore  she  set  about  gaining  influence  over  other  Powers,  and  dis- 
turbing and  distracting  the  condition  of  those  countries  that  entered 
into  competition  with  her.  She  obtained  the  prohibition  of  the 
export  of  all  those  products  of  Turkey  which  competed  with  hers. 
She  has  in  like  manner  absorbed  to  herself  the  granary  of  Poland. 
She  has  by  indirect  process  stopped  the  exportation  from  the  coast  of 
Africa.  And  thus  it  is  that  vessels  go  to  ner  to  obtain  hemp,  tallow, 
hides,  &c.  But  suppose  she  had  a  trade  which  was  not  fictitious,  stiH. 
it  is  upon  this  trade  that  she  exists;  her  fifteen  millions  of  revenue 
come  from  it,  the  wealth  of  the  nobles  depends  on  it,  her  status 
in  society  depends  on  it,  and  no  more  could  she  be  as  she  is  in  the 
world  without  the  export  of  these  articles  from  her  shores  than  could 
any  nobleman  in  England  hold  his  status  in  society  if  his  lands  did 
not  produce.  Therefore  it  is  that  Russia  is  the  most  abjectly  de- 
pendent of  all  human  institutions ;  and  nothing  was  ever  more  trcte^ 
nothing  is  more  absolutely  true  than  the  words  of  Mlf.  Riohard 
CoBOEN  wheii  he  said :— "  England  could  crumple  up  Htissm  in  six 
"months."    On  the  other  liand,  England-^need' I  tell  you  about 
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kr? — Englaod  has  the  entire  domimoa  of  the  seas.  In  ISOl, 
vliea  Hossia  pushed  England  into  the  necessity  of  a  dedaration 
of  war  against  her^  ^hat  liappened  %  Did  you  send  out  arinies  ? 
NQ)  nothing  of  the  kind*  Bossia  was  at  your  feet  by  the  inherent 
power  whicn  nature  has  given  you,  and  by  the  simple  action  of 
the  laws  which  antiquity  has  left  to  you.  J3y  these  two  alone 
jou  were  able  to  reduce  to  an  absolute  subjection  this  GoTernxaent, 
sq)erior  in  intelligence  to  anything  else  in  the  form  of  a  govern** 
ment  that  the  world  hasr  seen.  This  Empire,  with  her  vast  ter<^ 
ritoiT,  and.  with  millions  of  soldiers  at  her  command^  was  defeated 
ity  tne  simple  operation  of  the  cruisers  that  left  the  Humber  and  the 
]lezsey»  and  the  decisions  of  the  bench  on  which  had  sat  Lord  Mah&- 
riEU)  and  Lord  Stowjsll.  Jt  cost  you  neither  blood  nor  money,  nor 
care  nor  anxiety;  There  was  no  fear  when  it  commenced ;  no  r^ 
joidbo^  when  the  end  was  acpomf^shed*  Therefore  I  aay  with  regard 
to  the  two  parties  brought  into  presence,  the  one  is  the  most  abject  in 
its  weakness,  and  the  other  most  irresistible  in  its  strength.  Let  me 
read  a  word  of  Cobpkn's  before  I  go  to  the  application.  He  says ; — 
*'  It  is  clear  that  Kature  herself  haa  doomed  Bussia  to  be  in  a  conditiop 
^'  of  the  most  abject  and  prostrate  subjection  to  the  will  of  the  Mari- 
"  time  Powers."  And  yet  you  did  not  know  it.  You  did  not  know 
that  you  were  absolute  mistress  of  Kussia ;  you  did  not  know  that 
your  will  had  to  be  obeyed  by  that  great  Empire  of  Bussia.  I  will 
tell  you  how  that  is ;  it  is  because  you  never  have  had  any  will  of  your 
own.  except  that  of  Boasia,  saving  only  on  the  sin^e  point  of  Maritime 
Sight.  Tnat  your  Ministers  foonerly  defended  evea  when  they  would 
hetray  everything  else.  On  a  former  visit  of  mine  to  KeigbW,  I 
read  to  you  the.  Dedaratioa  of  1807,  and  the  despatches  of  Lord 
Gastusbsagh.  I  read  you  these  and  commented  upon  them,  and  I 
vividly  recollect,  the  astonishment  produced,  and  the  exclamations  and 
expressions  of  horror  as  I  read.  Li  that  despatch  it  was  seen  that 
IWIand  had  bombarded  Constantinople  in  obedience  to  the  dictates, 
and  solely  in  the  interest  of  Bussia,  and  had  gone  to  war  with  France 
with  the  same  object*  A  more  awful,  or  a  more  candid  avowal  was 
never  made,  for  never  before  were  Uiere  such  crimes  to  avow.  Ia 
these  three  documents  there  is  the  admission  that  England  has  lent 
her  power  to  Bussia  for  four  wars,  and  then  for  the  partition  of  four 
countries — Persia,  Norway,  Turkey^  and  Sweden.  These  were  part  of 
the  events  that  I  spoke  of  in  general  terms,  and  which  I  designated  as 
loathsome  and  abhorrent,  and  as  resulting  from  the  abrogation  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement  in  the  4;th  and  5  th  of  Queen  Annd.  Now  I  suppose 
you  are  satisiied  upon  this  point..  Have  I  made  it  apparent  to  you 
that  Bussia  was  at  the  mercy  of  Engjiand  %    Is  that  maae  dear? 

The  Chairman  :  Tes,  it  is  quite  clear. 

Mr.  Ubquhast  :  Now,  then,  I  come  to  the  second  pointy  on  which  I 
want  to  quote  an  authority;  it  is  that  maritime  strength  does  not  con- 
fflstin  line-of -battle  ships.prjin  fleets*  Don't  suppose  that  I  am  talking 
of  things  that  I  am  not  acqi^inted  with.  I  am  a  sailor.  This  is  a 
matter  tibat  has  been  eoipf used  W  reason  of  iHh  jthat  it  combines 
di&rent  branches  of  hi^^an^  knowledger-a  knowledge  of  public  law, 
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a  knowledge  of  maritime  affairs — ^knowledge  which  in  itself  is  difficult 
in  its  attainment,  and  does  not  always  lead  in  its  possessor  to  ajnst 
conclusion ;  and  also  a  knowledge  of  the  action  of  diplomacy.  When 
still  a  boy,  I  had  to  act  as  prize  agent  before  an  Admindty  Court 
for  the  condemnation  of  vessels,  that  is,  at  a  time  when  there  was  no 
confusion  as  to  the  Bisht  of  Search.  Sir  John  McNeill,  the  first 
diplomatic  authority  ot  our  times,  said :  ^^  The  right  of  search  and 
^^  capture,  which  constitute  the  maritime  power  of  England."  He 
only  recorded  what  all  men  knew  up  to  1856.  It  is  only  since 
the  concession  has  been  filched  from  you  that  you  have  invented 
causes  for  what  you  yourselves  had  not  consented  to,  so  that  your 
self-love  may  be  in  accordance  with  your  baseness.  He  goes  on  to 
say,  ^^The  maritime  power  of  England  is  a  providential  weapon  in  the 
**  hand  of  Endand  for  the  coercion  of  Russia."  This  is  written  by 
the  envoy  of  England  in  Persia.  This  was,  therefore,  the  opinion  of 
the  British  Gk)vemment  at  the  time  it  was  written.  This  is  what  was 
fiHinerly  known  by  all  the  world.    Sir  John  McNeill  has  not  merely 

Jut  it  in  this  form ;  he  has  elsewhere  shown  that  the  retention  of 
ndia  by  England  depends  entirely  upon  your  power  of  stopping  the 
trade  of  Bussia.  In  another  place  he  uses  it  in  a  third  fashion.  He 
says,  "  The  power  of  the  trident  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
"  England  for  the  protection  of  the  minor  Irowers."  I  have  added 
these  quotations  that  you  may  see  what  Russia  is  on  the  one  hand, 
and  what  England  is  on  the  other.  You  are  affected  with  a  fear,  and 
so  is  Russia,  but  the  fear  on  one  side  is  intelligent,  and  on  the  other 
side  stupid.  You  have  strength,  and  she  has  not.  Her  fear  leads 
her  to  act,  and  you  to  submit.  And  that  brings  us  to  the  point  of  the 
Congress  of  Brussels.  Why  is  this  Congress  held?  How  many 
years  is  it  since  the  Declaration  of  Paris  was  signed  t  How  many 
years  is  it  since  you  surrendered  (at  first  for  the  nonce  only)  your 
power  of  seizing  the  enemy's  goods,  and  therefore  your  power  of  im- 
mediately coercing  her.  x  our  navy  went  to  the  Crimea,  and  that  of 
France  went  there,  and  that  of  Turkey  was  on  the  spot.  France 
sent  troops  also,  and  you  sent  your  whole  army.  What  did  you  do 
with  your  army  and  navy  there  t  You  left  the  one  to  rot,  and  the 
other  to  come  back  to  be  laughed  at.  The  contest  was  not  between 
the  bodies;  it  was  between  tne  minds,  between  a  blind  man  and  a 
seeinff  one.  Russia  has  been  eighteen  years  without  having  ob- 
tained— ^with  all  the  activity  for  which  you  must  give  her  credit^ 
with  all  the  capacity  which  you  know  she  possesses,  with  all  the  in- 
fluence which  she  exercises  in  Governments,  as  in  clubs,  in  Parlia- 
ments, as  in  public  opinion — she  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  sing^ 
line  or  scratch  of  the  pen  of  sanction  on  the  part  of  the  Grown,  nor 'a 
single  assenting  yote  on  the  part  of  the  Commons.  It  has  been 
attempted  over  and  over  again  in  Parliament,  and  we  have  prevented 
it.  In  Parliament  Mr.  CoBDKii  never  once  opened  his  lips,  or  rather 
he  did  open  them  on  one  occasion,  when  it  was  spoken  of  by  others 
to  de}>recate  the  subject  being  introduced.  Afterwards  the  member 
for  Liverpool,  Mr.  Iiorsfall,  introduced  a  Motion,  which  wa^  not  to 
the  effect  of  approving  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris.    By  no  means,  for 
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he  said  that  shipowners  would  be  ruined  by  it,  and  that  under  it  trade 
would  leave  our  vessels.  But  neither  did  he  eome  forward  to  say, 
^  Take  your  heads  out  of  this  fatal  noose/'  as  Mr.  Walpoi^e  called 
it  Mr.  HoBSFAiiL  said,  *^  We  can't  go  back ;  we  can't  stand  still. 
^Let  us  do  something  eke.  Let  us  destroy  all  war  at  sea,  and 
^  leave  fighting  to  the  land.** 

Hiat  proposal  at  first  met  with  very  general  support.  The  debate 
was  adjourned  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  Upon  the  first  notice  of  it 
all  the  committees  set  to  work,  and  as  many  as  three  hundred  letters 
were  individually  written  to  and  directed  to  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  from  Keighley  alone ;  I  recollect  myself  counting  in  one 
day  of  that  week  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  postage-stamps  used. 
Pamphlets  were  written  for  the  occasion,  and  those  already  printed 
were  distributed.  A  collection  of  pamphlets  on  the  Right  of  Search, 
was  bound  together  and  marked,  ^^For  Mr.  Horsfall's  Motion." 
Besides  this,  on  the  evening  of  the  adjourned  debate,  each  member 
as  he  entered  the  House  got  a  printed  letter  to  read.  The  motion 
fell  abedlutely  dead,  and  was  withdrawn.  Then  came  on  Mr.  Gre- 
ooR^'s ;  and  I  need  not  tell  you  how  he  was  received  by  the  House. 
The  only  other  attempt  that  has  been  made  was  by  Mr.  Gourlat,  at 
a  very  recent  period.  The  committees  began  to  work  at  once,  and 
his  motion  never  came  on.  Then,  I  say,  we  have  stopped  it,  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  if  this  Convention  is  now  to  assemble  at  Brussels, 
it  is  in  consequence  of  the  defeats  that  Russia  has  met  with  at  our 
hands.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  no  notice  of  the  adhesion 
of  Einglana;  on  the  contrary,  the  very  last  information  we  have, 
that  given  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  Ministers,  is  that  they  have  not  made  up  their  minds.  But  they 
have  not  contented  themselves  with  a  general  answer;  they  have 
entered  iiito  explanations,  and  it  is  from  them  that  we  learn  that  it  is 
delegates  that  are  to  attend,  and  not  representatives.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  that  ?  To  me  it  is  clear.  It  means  the  English  Govern- 
ment have  not  been  compromised,  and  do  not  wish  to  be  compromised, 
and  have  thrown  out  to  us  these  means  and  occasion  to  move  the 
country  and  the  members  of  Parliament  in  order  that  they  may  be 
able  to  show  a  body 'of  public  opinion— ^rather  let  me  say  public 
sense— capable  of  refuting  and  at  the  same  time  denouncing  such  un- 
worthy and  infamous  proposals.  But  that  is  not  all.  The  Confess 
of  Brusseb  I  hold  to  be  a  sign  of  defeat  in  another  sense.  We  have 
recently  witnessed  a  great  operation — the  greatest  of  diplomatic 
operations — ^tbe  removal  of  an  Emperor  of  Russia  to  a  foreign 
Court.  That  occnrred  once  before  in  1844,  and  on  that  occasion  the 
Emperor  of  RnsaiA  went  away  with  the  English  Government  in  his 

Kket.     He  went  away  with  the  secret  communications,  "  with,"  as 
.  Atwood  said,  **  a  bill  of  sale  ^  in  respect  to  Turkey  in  his 
pocket." 

When  the  Emperor  of  Russia  returned  home  to  St.  Petersburg,  his 
IGniiter  wrote  to  take  note  of  the  contents  of  those  communications, 
wUch  in  trade  language  means,  the  confirmation  of  the  bill  of  sale. 
Tins  bill  of  sale  was  to  be  kept  secret  from  France ;  and  tliere^  doubt^^ 
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les8^  was  another  with  France  which  was  to  he  kept  aecnet  from 
England*  The  Emperor  of  Russia^  therefore^  I  flay,  went  away  with 
the  Enslifih  Govenunent  in  his  pocket.  Now,  the  Emperor  of  Kgsbia 
comes  hack  again*  I  told  the  Committee  at  Preston  that  he  was 
coming  here  with  proposals ;  tliat  the  moment  was  critical ;  and  that 
every  effort  must  be  strained  to  prevent  the  English  Grovemment  from 
committing  themadives.  That  proposals  have  neen  made  cannot  be 
doabted;  Siat  they  have  been  rejected  is  proved  by  the  Congress  of 
Bms^ls.  If  the  English  Government  had  committed  itself,  the 
course  that  would  have  been  adopted  would  not  have  been  tbe 
assemblage  of  delegates,  but  it  would  have  been  an  operation  as  seeiet 
and  silent  as  that  which  took  place  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856* 
Therefore,  I  say,  with  assurance,  that  up  to  uda  hour  the  Englisk 
Government  has  not  beeu  committed,  and  mat  the  Emperor  of  Rusau 
has  left  England  re  infectoL  There  is  another  proof  of  defeat.  I 
suppose  you  are  aware  that  there  remains  a  daughter  of  the  House  of 
England  to  be  married,  uid  a  son  of  the  House  of  Kussia  to  get  a 
wife.  The  most  awful  catastrophe  that  can  happen  to  countries  in 
these  days  is  to  have  a  mairiageaDle  prince  or  pnncess.  If  the  mar* 
riage  hacL  been  arranx^edthat  was  on  the  cards,  the  Princess  Beatbick 
would  have  become  tne  wife  of  the  Grand  Duke  AXiBXls.  The  Emperor 
brin£s  with  him  his  Bbnmmin  of  a  son,  and  after  some  days,  notwith^ 
3tanaing  the  great  love  that  he  has  displayed  and  the  labours  that  he 
has  undergone  to  displace  him  from  liis  regions  in  the  North,  to  come 
down  to  m<^e  congenial  ones,  the  Qu£SN  leaves  her  capital  and  goei 
away  to  Scotland,  carrying  away  with  her  her  youngest  dau^ter* 
This  is  a  very  significant  thing,  and  it  took  me  by  surprise.  It  was  a 
most  inj^enious  slap  in  the  f ace^  and  such  as  I  know  not  ever  to  have 
been  delivered  or  received.  Therefore,  I  say,  the  Congress  of  Bi'ussels 
is  on  this  third  account  the  evidence  of  a  failure ;  and  it  devolves 
upon  you  to  make  it  a  failure  entirely.  You  can  expound  and  expoas 
it ;  you  can  go  from  man  to  man  in  the  streets*  There  is  one  power  in 
England  which  is  left  to  you.  Those  great  functions  of  the  Constitu* 
tion  that  have  been  expounded  by  tbe  great  men  of  past  generations, 
who  have  raised  a  voice  against  the  ena*oachments  that  surge  up  from 
time  to  time  are  gone ;  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  is  gone — the 
power  of  impeachment  is  gone;  there  remains  one  power,  and  that 
power  is  within  reach  of  every  one  of  you.  It  is  the  power  of  "petition* 
When  everything  else  fails  you  can  petition.  By  petition  you  exer* 
cise  the  power  of  Britons,  the  legal  pow^  of  Bntons,  to  protest.  Jn 
evil  times  tlie  man  who  protests  delivers  hjLs  own  soul,  because  by  that 
act  he  is  taking  the  only  course  that  is  open  to  hioa.  If  you  protest 
you  have  done  something.  I  pi*otest  against  this  insidious  design 
against  the  laws  of  the  land^  ^d  I  denounee  whoever  is  party  to  it 
as  guilty  of  crime.  If  you  have  not  written  the  words  of  the  petition 
you  accept  it,  and  have  put  down  your  name.  When  you  record  that 
name,  you  go  on  to  your  neighbour.  He  says  to  you  that  he  .does  not 
agree  with  you.  You  ask  liim  why  he  does  not,- and  you'pJbad  the 
causey  and  thus  make  of  every  man  a  friend*  You  lure:  few  and 
feeble ;  but  you  luipw  what  Sir  Wm.  Tehplb  said:  ^^  The  sa£^  dP 
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^  a  State,  as  that  of  an  army,  very  often  depends  upon  a  single  man ; 
"  nor  is  it  requisite  that  such  a  man  should  be  prominent  in  station  or 
^  even  in  talents ;  it  suffices  that  he  shoiild  know  what  the  others  do 
**  not,*'  He  has  also  said,  and  they  are,  I  think,  the  last  words  he 
ever  did  write :  ^^  The  time  will  come  when,  in  the  midst  of  specula- 
<<  tive  and  minous  novelties,  the  true  ahd  the  just  shall  be  so  for* 
^'  gotten,  that  some  day,  digging  them  out  from  the  old  f oundation% 
^  they  shall  be  accepted  because  of  tlieir  very  novelty,  having  been 
**  entirely  foi^gotten. 

I  end  with  the  words  of  Scripture :  **  The  poor  man  saved  the 
^  city,  though  many  were  the  princes  thereof." 

Mr.  MoNTEiTH,  of  Carstairs,  near  Glasgow,  after  moving  the  adop- 
tion of  a  petition  to  the  Qu£KN,  the  Lords  and  the  Commons,  agaipst 
the  bill  to  extend  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  the  Straits  Settle-^ 
ments  Colony  "  over  persons  who  ai'o  not  subjects  of  Her  Majesty, 
^  nor  of  any  civilised  power,"  said : — ^I  have  to  refer  to,  the  great 
event  of  Mr.  TJfiQCHABT's  visit  to  Keiohley.  It  Is  many  years  since 
I  laboured  with  that  gentleman,  ana  became  acquainted  with  hi» 
thoughts  and  with  his  virtaeB.  J'or  a  length  of  time  he  has  been  like 
A  star  eclipsed  from  amongst  ma — he  has  been  abroad  for  the  good  of 
his  health.  When  I  saw  hhn  rise  to  address  you  it  was  with  fear 
and  trembling  lest  I  should  discover  marks  of  the  wear  and  tear  of 
time.  But  thank  God  I  perceived  in  him  that  his  powers  are  not 
expended  nor  shaken,  and  it  is  in  your  power  to  produce  the  entire 
renovation  of  all  his  energies.  Let  him  see  that  there  are  men  in 
England,  and  let  him  feel  that  these,  men  are  Britons,  and  if  this 
movement  proceeds  as  it  is  proceeding,  we  shall  restore  to  his  full 
force  the  greatest  and  best  of  Englishmen  whom  I  have  read  of  in 
history. 

Mr.  J.  PiCKUSS  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  petition. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Urquhakt  for  being  present  at 
the  meeting,  was  carried  with  acclamation. 


The  Orimean  War,  tlio   Declaration  of 
Paris,  and  the  Brussels  Congress. 

TO  THE *HONOirRABLE  THE  COMMONS  OF  GREAT  BRITAm  AND  I£ELAKI> 

IN  PARLIAMEl^T  ASSEMBLED.     THE  PETXTIOJN  OE  THE  UNDERSiaNED 
SaOWETHy 

That  your  FetitioDer»  at  the  moment  of  tbo  despatch  of  British  ^roo|;ie 
to  the  Ottoman  Empiie,  under  colour  of  a  pretended  Declaration  of  "War 
against  the  Emperor  of  Hussia,  did  address  to  the  Honourable  House  of 
Commons  a  Petition  represeuting  that  such  forces  wexe  not  required  to 
support  tlie  Sultan,  and  that  their  presence  on  the  field  of  War  and  the 
use  that  would  then  he  made. of  them  would  onlj  have  for  p£fect  to  aid  that 
ambition  of  the  Czar  against  whicli  it  was  proposed  to  protect  the  Sultaa 
and  the  world. 

That  the  events  of  the  twenty  jears  which  have  elapsed  have  coiificia^dl 
the  allegations  of  tlie  said  Petition.  ;^ 
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That,  further,  jour  Petitioner  had  represented  that  it  was  in  the  deaim 
of  this  most  needless  but  fatal  War  to  bring  upon  the  British  Empire  bj 
means  of  it,  the  grarest  injury  and  peril  b^  the  surrender  of  its  strength, 
80  that  it  should  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  its  natural  arm  for  its  own  just 
defence. 

That  this  anticipation  was  in  like  manner  confirmed  bj  the  so^termed 
"  Declaration  respecting  Maritime  Law,*'  secretly  signed  at  Paris  for  the 
suppression  of  the  use  of  Privateers  and  of  the  capture  of  the  produce  and 
property  of  belligerents  embarked  on  the  vessels  of  Neutrals. 

That  from  April,  1856,  to  the  present  day,  no  reason  has  been  assigned 
by  any  public  man  for  this  surrender,  and  that  no  such  man,  either  in  your 
Ilonourable  House  or  elsewliere,  has  spoken  thereon  without  condemning 
it,  and  designating  it  as  a  ruinous,  fatal,  or  suicidal  measure. 

That,  nevertheless,  no  measure  has  been  taken  and  no  act  proposed  for 
its  reversal. 

That  through  its  operation  Great  Britain  has,  during  these  eighteen 
years,  been  shown  to  be  powerless  as  a  great  8tnte,  and  is  acknowledged  to 
be  incapable  of  exercising  either  power  or  influence  over  foreign  events 
arising  out  of  the  ambition  of  the  Governments  whose  power  is  exclusively 
territorial  and  military. 

That  Erance,  who  joined  in  the  same  Declaration,  although  a  Military  as 
well  as  a  Maritime  Power,  has,  in  consequence  thereof,  been  struck  down 
by  a  Government  inferior  to  herself  in  the  aggregate,  being  absolutely 
destitute  of  naval  means. 

That  maritime  power  consists  entirely  in  the  capture  and  confiscation  of 
the  goods  of  the  enemy. 

That  this  power,  as  applied  to  Russia,  becomes,  in  consequence  of  the 
nature  of  her  products  and  the  configuration  of  her  territory,  an  absolute 
supremacy,  against  which  she  cannot  struggle  and  to  which  she  must 
submit. 

That  by  causing  the  sentiment  to  prevail  throughout  Europe,  and  to  be 
acted  upon,  that  it  is  not  proper  to  capture  the  goods  of  an  enemy  if  these 
goods  be  afloat  and  not  on  land,  the  control  actually  possessed  by  the 
Maritime  Powers  over  the  Military  Powers  will  be  changed  into  a  control 
of  the  Military  Powers  over  the  Maritime  Powers, 

That  these  truths  have  been  severally  perceived  and  announced  by  the 
two  men  of  most  authority  in  their  several  branches,  the  late  Envoy  to 
Persia,  Sir  Jonx  McNeill,  and  Mr.  Hichabd  Cobdsk,  the  first  declaring 
that  it  is  the  Eight  of  Search  and  Seizure  which  constitutes  the  Maritime 
Power  of  E&gland,  which  power  he  designated  as  a  providential  weapon 
placed  in  the  hand  of  England  for  the  coercion  of  Hussia.  The  second 
said  "  It  is  clear  that  Nature  itself  has  doomed  Russia  to  a  condition  of 
"  abject  and  prostrate  subjection  to  the  will  of  the  Maritime  Powers." 

That  this  position  has  not  been  apprehended,  by  the  reason  that  tfie 
Maritime  Powers  (with  the  sole  exception  formerly  of  the  surrender  of  the 
Bight  of  Search)  have  had  no  other  will  than  that  of  Bussia,  seeing  that 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  of  Bussia  are  abler  ministers  than  those  of  the 
other  Crowns  of  Europe. 

That  in  1780  the  Government  of  St.  Petersburg  first  put  forward  the 
maxims  contained  in  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
destroying,  through  their  general  acceptance,  the  power  of  England. 

That  the  advantage  for  which  an  able  Government  has  toiled  for  a  hundred 
years,  must  be  for  itself  very  great,  as  also  the  difficulties  that  it  has  had  to 
encounter.    So  proportionately  great  must  be  the  injury  which  it  expects 
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vill  be  thereby  inflicted  on  the  other  Governments,  to  circumvent  whom  its 
care  has  been  giren.  At  that  period  it  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  adhesion 
of  all  the  Powers  to  a  measure  without  advantage  to  them,  but  neverthe* 
less  ultimatelj'  failed,  through  the  opposition  of  the  British  G-overnment, 
acting  under  a  due  sense  of  its  duties  and  its  rights. 

That  this  same  Government  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  1856,  abstained  from 
appearing  to  suggest  or  enforce  their  adoption,  but  really  did  obtain  them 
through  indirect  and  fraudulent  means. 

That  in  1870  France  might  have  resumed  the  exercise  of  her  Maritime 
means ;  in  view  of  such  a  contingency  the  English  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  addressed  a  despatch  to  Pans,  calling  on  the  French  Government  not 
to  depart  from  the  rules  laid  down  in  tho  Declaration  of  Paris  1856.  A 
similar  despatch  was  addressed  to  Berlin  which  was  without  meaning, 
Prussia  not  having  any  maritime  power  to  exert. 

That  France,  if  again  attacked  and  now  enlightened  as  to  the  effects  of 
such  surrender,  might  resume  those  rights. 

That  England  might  do  the  same.  That  to  bar  such  contingency  it 
most  be  and  is  the  design  of  the  Government  of  St.  Petersburg  to  obtain 
sncb  sanction  for  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  as  shall  prevent,  iu  future  con* 
tiogenctes,  the  Naval  Powers  from  putting  forth  their  naval  strength. 

That  having  failed,  during  eighteen  years,  to  obtain  such  sanction 
through  the  Crowns  or  Parliaments  of  either  of  these  countries,  other  means 
will  be  employed  for  the  attainment  of  this  end. 

That  tins  end  can  be  attained  through  what  is  called  "  Public  Opinion.**" 

That  "  Public  Opinion"  is  to  be  made  to  believe  that  it  is  desirable,  foc- 
the  common  good  of  humanity,  that  the  property  of  belligerents  shall  enjoy 
immunity  when  coming  within  reach  of  maritime  belligerents,  in  other 
words,  "  Bi^HTin^  private  property  at  sea." 

That  this  design  has  been  Drought  so  far  towards  maturity  that  a  mixed 
Congress  of  anomalous  nature  has  been  summoned  at  Brussels,  under  the 
personal  influence  of  the  Emperor  of  KtrssiA,  to  determine  the  new  laws  - 
that  shall  regulate  the  action  of  belligerents. 

That  Representatives,  not  only  of  the  different  Sovereigns,  but  also  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  separate  Governments,  are  to  constitute 
this  new  extra-National  Legislative  Assembly. 

That  your  Honourable  House,  together  with  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  Queen,  can  alone  alter  the  laws  of  England. 

That  all  three  cannot  alter  the  Law  of  Nations  in  its  fundamental  parts,  . 
such  as  that  of  forbidding  a  nation  to  use  its  natural  means  of  defence. 

That  the  measures  proposed  are  contrary  to,  and  subversive  of,  the  laws  - 
of  England,  as  well  as  of  those  of  Nations  and  of  Nature. 

That  the  object  in  view  is  to  deprive  England  of  the  power  of  resisting: 
any  and  every  unjust  demand,  and  to  repeat  with  impunity  a  further  parti-- 
tioQ  of  France,  and  the  infliction  on  her  of  a  further  ransom. 

Tour  Petitioner   therefore   prays  your    Honourable   House  in  yout 

wisdom  to  perform  the  service  of  advice  due  on  your  allegiance  to  the 

QuESK,  by  presenting  a  humble  address  warning  Her  Majesty  of  the 

danger  of  affording,  by  the  presence  of  Her  Eepresentativea,  any  colour  to 

snch  an  anomalous  assemblage,  but  instead  thereof  to  declare  null  and  void 

the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856. 

And  your  Petitioner  will  ever  pray, 

Datid  Ubquhaht.^ 
Carstairs  House,  Lanark. 
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The  Press  and  the  Congress. 

The  following  letter  appeared  in  the  Morning  Poaty  June  18  : — 

To  THE  Editor. 
SiE, — ^Lord  Stanley  of  Aldebley,  and  Mr.  Serjbart  Simon  have 
done  well.  Russia  proposing  a  Congress  ia  an  occasion  that  calls  for 
vigilance;  and  it  is  reassunng  to  know  that  that  vigilance  is  not 
wanting  either  in  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  House  of  Commons. 
But.  it  IS  not  reassuring  to  learn  that  the  Government  hesitates  what 
to  do,  when  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  do  nothing.  The  real  object 
Bussia  has  in  view  is,  I  take  it,  the  restriction  ot  Belli^rent  Rights 
at  sea;  an  object  she  has  steadily  pursued  from  the  time  that  Tier 
voice  was  first  heard  in  the  Councils  of  Europe.  She  gsuned  much 
at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War,  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris ;  but 
enemies'  ships  are  still  liable  to  capture,  and  it  would  be  strange  if,  at 
a  Russian  Congress,  this  w^ere  not  declared  to  be  inhuman.  Russia's 
policy  is  right  enough  under  her  present  circumstances;  she  can 
fight  by  land,  and  cannot  fight  by  sea ;  but  our  policy  ought  to  be 
the  very  reverse,  An  English  Minister  ought  not  to  entertain  any 
proposition  in  any  shape  for  the  further  restriction  of  Belligerent 
Rights  at  sea ;  he  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  reassert  those  now  in 
abeyance.  It  is  no  matter  if  every  other  Power  in  Europe  should 
accept  the  invitation  of  Russia,  so  long  as  we  do  not.  Without  England, 
the  Congress  will  go  for  nothing. 

Geobgb  Crawshat. 

Paul's  Wharf,  Thames- street,  June  12,  1874. 


A  MODERN  « AMPHICTYONIC  COUNCIL." 

A  Continental  paper  in  English,  wliicU  has  lately  become  of  importance 
{the  Swiss  Times),  has  not  been  so  reticent  as  its  London  namesake.  It 
has  announced  the  Congress  as  a  great  event,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
its  objects,  as  of  its  existence,  "  its  mere  existence,"  because  "  it  will  pave 
"  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  a  sort  of  modern  Amphictyonic  Council 
"for  the  whole  of  Europe." 

It  is  the  fact  of  a  Congress  being  assembled  that  is  of  importance. 
Such  an  event  has  only  been  seen  liitherto  on  the  event  of  a  **  peace"  to 
be  concluded  after  a  war,  with  the  exception  of  the  Congress  for  the 
Holy  Alliance  and  those  which  followed  it  at  Yerona,  &c. ;  and  they 
belonged  to  a  system  avowedly  brought  forward  by  Russia.  The  as- 
sumption was,  that  those  who  joined  it  were  to  govern  Europe,  aud  so 
they  did ;  timt  is,  Russia  governed  Europe  by  means  of  having  the  other 
Powers  represented  in  that  Congress.  She,  having  fostered  revolution 
in  Italy  aud  Spain,  then  sent  Austria  to  Italy  and  France  to  Spain  to 
ptit  down  revolution.  But  events  have  since  shown  that  the  means 
taken  were  the  best  calculated  to  reproduce  revolution  and  make  it  become 
a  normal  state  in  both  those  countries,  aud  also  in  France.  It  is  ne* 
cessary  for  Russia  that  each  separate  country  should  be  internally  con- 
vulsed and  rent  asuiider,  so  that  its  structure  may  be  destroyed,  and  it 
may  cease  to  count  as  a  substantive  Power. 

England  refused  to  join  the  Holy  Alliance,  on  the  grounds  that  her 
•Constitution  did  not  allow  her  to  take  part  in  it.     It  was  then  that  Lord 
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LiraBBooL  wvote  to  Lord  Castlbbbagh  two  remarkable  sentenoeB :  ^*  We 
nmBt  take  care  not  to  enter  into  any  negotiatioofs  whicK  we  cannot  lay 
before  Pariiameat*'  ''Bet  your  face  against  Oongreeees,  for  in  them 
BoMia  always  wins."  Theie  proceediags  culminated  in  the  general  rero- 
latum  of  1848,  when,  as  the  Times  said,  ^*  Europe  was  governed  by 
Colonela  in  Bnssian  imiformB." 

The  diplomatie  proceedings  since  then  have  heea  directed  to  getting 
Unylsnd  gradually  involved  in  the  system  of  collective  interference  by 
the  ao- called  **  Oreat  Powers"  in  the  affairs  of  other  States.  This  was 
ioub  withoat  formal  Congresses  having  been  assembled. 

After  the  Crimean  War,  a  Congress  being  assembled  at  Paris  as  if  to 
airaiige  the  terms  of  peace,  it  wss  converted  into  a  general  Congress  in  the 
Suasian  fashion,  by  two  Powers  being  invited  who  had  not  taken  part  in 
&•  war,  that  is  Austria  and  Plrussia.  The  object  is  rendered  plain  in  the 
■uibjeeta  that  were  brou|;ht  forward  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  war; 
M^  Italy,  Belgian^  Arbitration,  and,  finally,  Maritime  Bights.  But  all  that 
wma  done  surreptitionsly.  The  Congress  began  by  each  member  taking  an 
eogagmiient  of  seeresy. 

Sinee  then  a  Congress  was  on  the  tapie  in  1860 ;  again  in  1866,  and 
did  not  come  off.  We  know  that  England  opposed  that  of  18^6,  and 
especially  on  the  ground  that  she  did  not  understand  what  France  intended 
to  do  with  regard  to  the  P^e  and  Italy.  There  was  also  the  Conference 
of  XjODdoo  with  regard  to  Denmark,  which  did  not  succeed  in  its  avowed 
object  of  peace,  as  the  real  object  was  that  the  war  should  go  on.  Also 
the  QuBBB  was  a  difficulty.  She  would  not  consent  to  taking  part  in 
tbe  War. 

But  at  any  rate  an  event  had  taken  place ;  tbe  attack  of  Ghermany  on 
I>eiunark. 

At  this  moment  nothing  has  happened ;  nothing  but  a  deputation  from 
a  I%ilanthropic  Society  to  the  Emperor  of  Kussu,  received  by  him  in 
Boekingham  Palace,  to  which  society  he  then  and  there  promised  a  Con* 
gseav.     He  takes  up  this  society  and  sends  out  invitations  in  its  name. 

The  pretensions  put  forward  are  that  a  new  code  is  to  be  made.  It  is 
not  therefore  by  Treaty  that  the  thing  is  to  be  arranged,  but  (as  at  Paris) 
by  J>ec]aration.  The  assumption  is  not  to  conclude  an  arrangement,  but 
to  nuike  a  Law.    It  is  to  be  an  "  Extra- National  Legislative  Assembly.*' 

Tbe  Swiss  Times  speaks  of  the  Great  Powers  being  strong  enough  when 
agreed  "  to  impose  their  will  on  any  of  the  smaller  States  who  might 
manifest  a  quarrelsome  disposition,  and  compel  them  to  have  their  grievances 
settled  by  the  New  Amphictyonic  Council." — Swiss  Times,  June  6th, 
1874. 

It  la,  therefore,  tbe  exact  truth  that  the  assembling  of  this  Congress 
will  be  a  great  event  even  should  the  subjects  dealt  with  not  go  beyond 
tbe  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  Because  it  will  be  the  establishment 
<of  a  precedent. 

Of  course,  it  may  assemble  and  talk  and  pretend  to  legislate,  and  will 
count  for  nothing  if  England  and  Prance  refuse  to  recognise  in  it  any 
Xaegialative  Powers,  or  even  England  alone,  if  England  also  asserts  and 
exercises — or  is  known  to  be  determined  to  exercise — her  Maritime 
Highta. 

To  understand  this  Confess  we  must  also  consider  the  value  of  its 
profeaaed  objiects.    These  are  humanitarian.    Can  you  believe,  can  any  one 

hia  senses  believe,  Bussia  and  Prussia  to  be  really  animated  by  humane 
and  to  be  taking  all  this  trouble  about  insuring  kind  treatment 
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to  piBoners  of  war?  The  first  step  made  in  the  diiection  was hj  tJie  le- 
ealled,  '*  Geneva  ConYention,"  in  relation  to  the  wonnded.  That,  howereri 
was  done  by  "  Oonveniion.'^  There  was  no  pretention  of  imposing  the 
will  of  some  Powers  upon  the  rest.  Each  Goyemmentacoeded  separately, 
and  was  only  bound  by  it  after  it  had  freely  acoeded.  Since  then  a  great 
War  has  taken  place.  The  diplomatic  proceedings  of  that  War  consisted 
principally  ip  the  statements  of  M.  Chandobbt  as  to  the  cruel  proceedings 
of  Prussia,  which  partly  consisted  in  yiolating  the  Geneva  flag.  The 
Prussian  Minister  did  not  deny»  but  replied  by  accusing  France  of  the  same 
crime.  Did  the  other  Powers  inquire  into  the  charge  on  either  side  ? 
Did  they  take  part  with  the  weaker  side  against  the  stronger  ?  What  is 
eyident  is  that  rules  made  in  peace,  which  pretend  to  affect  the  conduct  to 
be  pursued  during  war,  are  not  real  things,  but  delusions. 

if  the  yictorious  Power  violates  them  it  will  certainly  not  be  attacked 
by  the  other  Powers.  Is  it  the  beaten  one  that  is  to  be  punished?  It 
will  be  simply  ridiculous  to  make  laws  on  these  points  unless  the  Legisla* 
ture  has  an  army  to  enforce  them,  and  an  executive  to  direct  the  armj. 
But  how  is  the  truth  to  be  discovered  ?  Are  commissioners  to  accompany 
each  army,  to  attend  in  each  hospital,  and  follow  each  ambulance,  to  see 
that  the  regulations  are  complied  with  P 

The  leading  consideration  for  the  Maritime  Powers  is  this. 

Humanity  plays  its  part  in  respect  to  land  warfare  without  interfering^ 
with  the  operations  by  means  of  which  the  military  objects  are  to  be 
attained.  It  does  notpretcnd  to  say,  '^  You  must  not  kill  abore  a  certain  - 
number  of  men ;"  "  You  must  not  besiege  towns,'*  Ac.  It  does  not  say, 
**  Do  not  wound  men,"  but  only  comes  in  to  say,  "  Haying  wounded  you 
must  provide  good  doctors  and  plenty  of  lint  to  cure  them  afterwards."  ^ 

But  when  "  modern  humanity"  addresses  herself  to  the  Maritime 
Powers  she  begins  by  proposing  to  them  to  resign  their  special  meant  of 
making  War,  means  whicn  do  not  take  away  life.  To  them  it  in  effect 
says,  *'  Do  not  use  your  ships  unless  it  be  to  attack  vessels  specially  armed 
for  War,  to  attack  which  there  is  no  object  unless  for  the  express  purpose 
of  destroying  men."  Men-of-war,  line-of- battle-ships,  only  exist  to  defend 
the  trading  vessels.  If  merchantmen  are  to  go  free,  maritime  warfare  must 
cease,  and  vessels  be  only  used  (as  in  the  Crimean  War)  as  transports  for 
troops.  Let  the  Maritime  Powers,  therefore,  say  to  the  Military  PowerB^ 
''  We  wnll  give  up  the  use  of  our  naval  strength  when  you  give  up  your 
military  strength." 

Another  deception  practised  in  this  matter  lies  in  the  word  ^^  private.** 
"  Public  property  may  be  taken  or  destroyed  but  not  private,*^  they  say. 

All  public  property  is  private  property,  as  it  is  produced  by  the  joint 
contributions  of  private  individuals  which  compose  the  nation.  War  is 
nourished  by  taxes.  If  War  is  to  be  made  merely  by  killing  men,  and  not- 
by  touching  property,  it  will  have  to  be  paid  for  by  increased  taxes,  to  be 
contributed  by  private  individuals ;  not  merely  by  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, but  by  every  man  who  buys  a  glass  of  beer,  or  takes  a  cup  of 
tea. 

If  such  a  monstrous  and  unnatural  thing  can  be  conceived  as  nations 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  fighting  and  the  other  trading,  the  case  is  laid 
to  which  will  apply  the  words  of  the  present  Prime  Minister  of  England : 

"  I  cannot  myself  dissociate  the  interests  of  Nations  and  of  Govern- 
ments. It  seems  to  me  dangerous  to  do  so.  It  may  make  rich  societies, 
but  will  surely  make  weak  States.  If  a  society  founded  on  such  prin- 
ciples were  long  persisted  in,  I  see  the  possibility  of  immense  corruption. 
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and  I  can  hardly  doubt  tbat  the  end  would  be  that  in  some  part  of  the 
world,  Bome  man  of  force — some  conqueror,  with  some  new  system  of 
tactics,  or  new  kind  of  artillery— »would  take  adrantage  oisuch  a  flourifh" 
ing  hui  dead  community^  which  would  vanish  with  a  rapidity  which  it  is 
diffietdi  now  to  corueive" 

The  position  here  so  Timidly  portrayed  is,  notwithstanding,  the  only  one 
that  can  now  be  occupied  by  the  Maritime  States,  as*  it  is  .impossible  to 
remain  under  the  Declination  of  Paris,  according  to  general  acknow- 
ledgment. The  alternative  is  to  hare  the  courage  to  replax^  themselves 
where  they  were  before  it  existed. 

It  ia  now  proposed  that  England  and  France  shall  seal  their  own  doom^ 
bat  it  is  stealthily  that  the  matter  has  even  yet  to  be  approached. 

It  is  not  to  he  feared  that  the  subject  of  Maritime  Biglits  be  now  pro- 
posed. What  is  to  be  feared  is  that  it  will  be  kept  in  the  background. 
%t  ia  the  small  end  that  is  now  to  be  introduced  ;  the  small  end  of  that 
wedge  which  is  to  prepare  the  breach  for  an  '*  Extra- National  Legislative 
Assembly."  The  Maritime  Powers  will  be  seduced  into  sanctioning  the 
existence  of  such  an  Assembly  by  their. presence.  When  it  is  afterwards 
proposed  that  a  similar  body  shall  legislate  in  respect  to  Maritime  War* 
faie,  how  can  they  prevent  it  P 


GENERAL  MENABREA  ON  THE  PREVALENT 

DELUSION. 

(^Translated  from  "  Ze  Memorial  Diplomatique,'^*  June  13.) 

6£5£BAL  Menabbsa,  in  his  quality  as  reporter  of  the  Committee,  has 
delivered  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Representatives  of  Italy,  during  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  fortifications  of  the  State,  a  speech,  which  has  produced  a 
lively  sensation.  '' The  defence  of  the  State,"  said  he,  "  is  one  of  thdse 
necessities  before  which  every  other  consideration  should  give  way.  In 
my  eyes,  it  is  a  question  of  life  for  Italy ;  it  is  a  question  with  her  of 
existence  or  non-existence  as  a  nation.*' 

After  casting  a  glance  on  the  situation  of  Europe,  G-eneral  Menabbba 
added: — 

"  Look  at  Prussia,  who,  notwithstanding  her  extraordinary  victories,  works  with 
such  activity  in  the  reorganisation  of  her  military  strength,  in  the  fortification  of  her 
frontiers,  iu  arming  her  coasts,  in  a  word,  in  rendering  her  territory  unassailable. 

"Look  at  France,  who  transforms  the  fortifications  of  Paris,  and  covers  her 
frontiers  with  new  works. 

'^  £ren  England  arms  her  coasts ;  they  bristle  with  more  than  900  cannon,  and 
she  intends  to  construct,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  a  ^reat  military  centre. 

"And  this  Congress  ofFeacs,  which  is  about  to  meet  at  Brusseb,  what  else  is  it 
if  it  be  not  an  assembly  of  witnesses  who  meet  togetlier  to  regulate  the  conditions  oi 
an  immense  dnel  ?  (sie,)  > 

"Let  us  pat  aside,  then,  this  illnsion  of  an  indefinite  peace,  and  prepare  ourselves 
to  be  strong  in  oar  own  country." 

The  Chamber  voted  the  order  of  the  day  proposed  by  Oeneral  Cialdini 
by  which  the  discussion  of  the  project  for  the  fortifications  of  the  State 
was  for  the  present  suspended. 
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THE  OBJECTS  OF  THE  CONGRESS- 

Thb  following  extract  from  an  article  in  the  Pall  MdU 
Gazette  shows  that  the  Conference  proposes  to  extinguish 
the  two  safeguards  against  foreign  aggression  ;  namely,  the 
right  of  capture  at  sea,  and  the  right  of  the  non-military 
inhahitants  to  defend  themselves  on  land. 

An  '^  international "  moTement  in  the  benevolent  sense  of  the  word,  as 
distinguished  from  that  in  which  it  is  used  bj  the  friends  of  the  Commune, 
is  taking  place  jast  now  in  Europe.  Buasia  has  issued  invitations  for  an 
International  Conference  at  whicn  the  diplomatic  and  military  representa- 
tives of  the  various  Governments  are  expected  to  come  to  an  agreement 
in  regard  to  usages  of  war,  and  to  adopt  a  uniform  war  code  which  is  "  to 
include  the  ensemble  of  the  facts  relative  to  a  state  of  war."  Austria  haa 
convoked  an  assembly  of  Government  ddegates,  whose  task  it  will  be  to 
determine  what  precautions  of  an  international  kind  should  be  takeat 
against  the  spread  of  cholera.  Prussia,  in  accord  with  Russia,  wishes  thai* 
by  one  great  international  act  a  genera]  law  may  be  proclaimed  for  States 
in  their  relations  towards  one  another  in  time  of  war,  whether  as  bellige- 
rents or  as  neutrals :  and  England,  as  every  one  knows,  has  for  the  last 
three  years  been  only  waiting  a  favourable  opportunity  for  bringing  the 
three  rules  of  the  Washington  Treaty  "  to  the  knowledge  of  the  other 
maritime  Powers."  Indeed^  as  long  ago  as  the  autumn  of  1871  Her  Ma- 
jesty, on  proroguing  Parliament,  expressed  a  confident  hope  that  these 
rules  would  before  long  be  accepted  by  all  countries,  and  *'  thus  form  a 
valuable  supplement  to  the  International  Code."  Meanwhile,  not  an  in- 
ternational but  a  national  Congress  has  been  held  at  Bremen,  at  which  the 
representatives  of  tho  shipping  interest  of  North  Germany  have  passed  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  an  international  convention  establishing  a  unifonn 
maritime  code ;  and  we  were  informed  some  days  ago  by  the  Berlin  cor* 
respondent  of  the  Daily  News  that  Pnnce  Bibh4rck,  to  whom  the  resolu- 
tion was  forwarded,  had  taken  up  tl>e  subject  very  warmly,  and  was 
pressing  it  upon  the  attention  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire.  It  has  since 
been  announced,  what  the  German  shipowners  doubtless  contemplated 
from  the  first,  that  a  proposal  in  regard  to  maritime  rights  in  time  of  war 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Brussels  Conference ;  and  the  views  of  the  Ger« 
man  Government  and  equally  of  the  North  German  shipping  interest  had 
already  been  made  known  in  regard  to  one  very  important  maritime  right 
— the  right  still  claimed  by  France  and  England,  and  exercised  on  a  small 
scale  by  France  during  the  late  war,  of  seizing  and  making  prize  of  an. 
enemy's  merchant  vessels 

The  Prussians,  for  instance,  deny  the  character  of  soldier,  'not  only  to 
civilians  taking  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  own  village  or  town,  but  even 
to  National  Guards,  officered  and  in  uniform,  unless  they  have  been 
called  out  for  continuous  service ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  at  least  one 
country  would  decline  to  agree  to  any  formal  declaration  by  which  armed 
civilians,  together  with  militia  and  volunteers,  acting  irregularly  but  not 
treacherously,  should  be  excluded  from  the  privileges  of  prisoners  of  war, 
and  classed  with  highwaymen  and  brigands. 

Another  difficulty,  too,  will  arise  from  the  extension  given  to  the 
original  project  by  the  Bussian  Government,  who,  in  consenting  to  take 
charge  of  the  prisoner-of-war  question  (to  which  the  attention  of  our  own 
Government  had  been  invited  some  time  before),  determined  to  enlarge 
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it  BO  as  to  take  in  otber  questiOBB  of  high  political  importance.  Amonff 
these  may  be  mentioDed  the  rights  and  oUigations  of  neutrals  with  regard 
to  belligerents,  and  the  rights  of  belligerents  in  regard  to  blockade, 
the  practice  of  search,  and — nost  momentous  qnesltion  of  all  as  &r  as 
England  is  concerned— the  seizure  of  the  enemj's  private  property  at 
sea.  Germmjy  which  holds  the  second  place  in  Europe  in  respect  to 
its  commercial  marine,  and  the  seventh  or  eighth  in  respect  to  its  war 
navy,  has  often  of  late,  through  its  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  its  asso- 
ciations of  shipowners,  dedared  this  right  to  be  ^'  barbarous  ;*'  and  Prince 
BiBXARGK  on  the  part  of  G^ermany,  and  Count  BiirsT  on  the  part  of 
Anstro-Hungary,  hare  stated,  in  conversations  of  which  the  official 
reports  may  be  found  in  the  Austrian  Bed  Book  for  1872,  that  at  the 
fint  convenient  opportunity  they  should  invite  England  to  surrender 
it.  It  was  hoped,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  more  tlian  once  to 
point  out,  that  this  opportunity  would  bo  afforded  by  the  English  Go- 
remment's  p^fbrming  its  promise  to  bring  the  three  points  of  the  Wash- 
ington Treaty  to  the  notice  of  the  maritime  Powers,  ^ut  as  this  wished- 
for  step  will  apparently  not  be  taken,  we  may  expect  the  invitation  to  sur- 
render the  right  of  capturing  the  enemy's  merchant  vessels  to  be  addressed 
to  England — should  an  English  representative  be  present— -at  the  Con- 
ference  of  Brussels. 


RUSSIA  PATRONISING  THE  **  UNIVERSAL 

ALLIANCE." 

Translated  from  **  Le  Memorial  Diplomatique^^  Junel^.) 

Th2  despatch  of  the  Havas  Agency,  which  was  published  some  time  ago  by 
aeveral  journals,  is  mistaken  as  to  the  object  of  the  deputation  of  the 
English  branch  of  the  Universal  Alliance  which  was  received  by  the  Czab 
at  Buckingham  Palace.  The  Alliance,  resting  itself  on  its  attributions  aa 
protectress  of  the  Society  for  the  Amelioration  of  the  lot  of  Prisoners  of 
War,  founded  at  Paris  in  1872^ merely  presented  to  the  Czab  an  address 
of  thanks  for  the  marks  of  encouragement  and  protection  whicli  His 
Majesty  liad  deigned  to  evince  for  this  work  of  humanity. 

Particular  and  weighty  reasons  have  not  permitted  us  sooner  to  make 
known  the  great  result  that  has  been  obtained  in  consequence  of  proceed* 
iDgs  which  we  have  followed  with  the  most  lively  interest. 

It  is  known  that  the  Society  for  the  Amelioration  of  the  lot  of  Pri- 
soners of  War  addressed  itself  to  all  the  Cabinets  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  to  request  them  to  send  delegates  to  a  Conference  which  was  to 
have  been  opened  at  Paris  on  the  18th  of  May,  with  the  object  of  sub- 
mitting to  their  examination  a  work  destined  to  fix  the  principles  of  an 
intematicMial  rule  having  reference  to  the  situation  of  armies  and  popula- 
tions in  time  c^'  war^  and  especially  to  that  of  soldiers  who  become 
prisoners. 

A  work  which  presented  itself  with  characters  so  elevated  could  not  but 
attract  the  attention  of  the  Sovereign  who  is  always  occupied  with  high 
qneations  of  civilisation  and  humanity ;  and  a  letter  from  His  Highness 
Prince  Oobtchakow  to  His  Excellency  Prince  Oblow,  dated  Petersburg 
the  6th^l8th.  of  April  last,  had  for  its  object  to  inform  Count  d^Hounx- 
TOT  that  the  CzA.n  had  deigned  to  accept  the  proposal  emanating  from  the 
Society  of  whidi  tlie  former  was  President  with  a  aatisfaction  so  much  the 
more  lively  as  Hia  Imperial  Majesty  had  already  given  orders  to  consider 
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an  analogous  project  conceived  in  the  same  spirit,  but  upon  a  plan  more 
general.  This  coincidence  being  in  the  eyes  of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Peters- 
burg an  evidence  of  the  opportuneuess  of  a  similar  rule,  he  viished  to  ex- 
press a  desire  that  the  two  projects  should  be  melted  into  one,  which 
should  be  submitted  to  the  examination  of  an  assemblj  of  special  pleni^ 
potentiaries,  and  which  should  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  general  rule  for  inter- 
national relations  in  time  of  war. 

The  Society  eagerly  expressed  to  Prince  Oblow  its  profound  gratitude 
for  a  mark  so  flattering  of  his  personal  goodwill,  and,  in  order  to  render 
a  respectful  homage  to  the  generous  intentions  of  the  Cza^b,  it  did  not 
hesitate  to  forego  the  preparatory  conference  to  which  several  States  had 
already  given  in  their  adhesion. 

Count  d'HouDETOT  had  the  honour  of  being  received  at  Stuttgart,  on 
the  7th  of  May,  by  His  Highness  Prince  Goetchakow,  who  informed  him 
that  the  Imperial  Cabinet  had  just  proposed  to  all  the  European  Govern- 
ments the  meeting  at  Brussels,  on  the  15th-27th  of  next  July,  of  a  diplo- 
matic conference,  to  be  charged  to  draw  up  the  terms  of  a  general  rule  of 
international  relations  in  time  of  war,  and  gave  him  the  new  assurance  that 
the  project,  of  wliich  he  is  the  author,  and  which  had  been  diECussedd  nd 
adopted  by  the  Society  for  the  Amelioration  of  the  lot  of  Prisoners  of  War, 
should  be  added  to  that  of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  presented  to 
the  official  assembly  at  Brussels. 

Prince  Goetchakow  authorised  Count  d'HouDETOT  to  inform  the 
Cabinets  of  Asia  and  America,  who  had  been  requested  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  represented  at  the  preparatory  conference  at  Paris,  tliat  if  it 
entered  in  their  views  to  take  part  in  that  at  Brussels,  their  delegates 
would  be  received  there  with  eagerness. 

Having  made  known  to  our  readers  the  important  result  obtained  by  the 
Society  for  the  Amelioration  of  the  lot  of  Prisoners  of  War,  we  now  call 
their  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  Treaty  which  is  being  elaborated 
at  Brussels.  It  would  require  a  space  which  unfortunately  we  have  not  at 
our  disposal  to  develop  questions  of  so  great  an  interest,  as  much  from 
the  point  of  view  of  international  relations  in  time  of  war,  as  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  consequences  which  will  follow  the  measures  adopted 
by  all  the  contracting  States  in  the  order  of  the  progress  of  civilisation,  and 
humanit3^  We  must  limit  ourselves  to  a  summary  of  the  propositions  oa 
which  these  States  are  about  to  be  called  on  to  pronounce. 

"We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  project  of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Peters* 
burg,  but  according  to  the  intention  which  Prince  Gortchakow  has  ex- 
pressed, of  submitting,  to  the  Conference  of  Brussels,  a  work  embracing  all 
the  facts  inherent  to  a  state  of  war,  we  are  naturally  induced  to  think  that 
this  project  treats  of  the  violation  of  international  law ;  of  the  opening  of 
hostilities ;  of  the  lawless  practices  of  war ;  of  the  property  of  private 
individuals  in  an  enemy's  country  ;  of  the  laws  of  maritime  war  ;  of  the 
relations  and  negotiations  between  belligerents;  of  suspension  of  arms  ;  of 
armistices  and  capitulations ;  of  the  re-establishment  of  peace ;  of  the  law 
of  Postliminium,  a  phrase  which  designates  the  re-establishment  of  the 
order  of  things  which  a  war  has  overthrown ;  of  the  principles  of  neutrality ; 
o  the  rights  and  obligations  which  it  involves  ;  of  the  commerce  of  neutrals  ; 
of  contraband  of  war ;  of  the  Right  of  Search ;  of  blockade;  of  Prize  Courts 
— in  a  word,  of  all  the  questions  of  great  interest  which  have  to  enter  a 
general  rule  of  international  relations  in  time  of  war. 

The  project  of  the  Society,  which  has  been  formed  by  the  aid  of  great 
research  in  the  diplomatic  and  military  archives  of  every  people  relating 
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more  etpeciallj  to  the  question  of  prisoners  of  war,  determines  the  rights 
and  duties  of  belligerents  to  troops  and  inhabitants  of  the  hostile  State,  its 
administrators  and  magistrates ;  specifies  what  artifices  {rijkses  Ae  guerre) 
are  to  be  forbidden  in  war,  treats  of  the  attributes  of  Councils  of  War, 
enjoins  respect  for  private  property,  protects  the  populations,  and  defines 
the  duties  of  neutral  States  with  regard  to  belligerents,  the  position  of 
Tolunteera  and  foreign  troops  in  the  pay  of  the  States,  as  alsa  the  conditions 
of  levies  en  masse;  treats  of  espionage,  of  reconnoitering  parties  and  mes- 
sengers ;  demands  the  suppression  of  hostages;  fixes  the  duty  of  belli- 
gerents with  regard  to  troops  who  lay  down  their  arms,  and  of  military  non- 
combatants,  and  the  conditions  of  internment ;  regulates  the  setting  of 
prisoners  at  liberty;  fixes  the  reward  for  their  labour,  excludes  them 
lirom  all  participation  in  the  establishment  of  works  belonging  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  hostile  State ;  establishes  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the 
transport  of  prisoners  to  the  place  where  they  have  to  undergo  their  cap- 
tivity ;  enlarges  on  the  organisation  of  depOts,  the  maintenance  of  pri- 
soner?, their  exchange  and  repatriation,  and  the  distribution  of  the  aid  de- 
stined for  them ;  regulates  the  police  and  discipline  of  dep6ts,  and  finally 
devotes  a  very  important  chapter  to  the  very  delicate  question  of  liberty  on 
parole.  This  important  work  is  the  natural  complement  of  the  project  for 
a  general  rule  prepared  by  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Ame- 
lioration of  Prisoners  of  War,  whose  generous  initiative  has  just  obtained 
w>  striking  a  success,  and  whose  names  will  remain  connected  with  this 
great  work,  belong  to  a  great  number  of  nationalities ;  some  of  them  are 
delegated  to  represent  their  governments  at  the  Conference  of  Brussels. 
Bussia  is  represented  in  this  Committee  by  His  Highness  Prince 
SuwAROW,  Chamberlain  to  the  Emperor ;  France  by  Count  d'Houjdetot, 
president-reporter.  Viscount  de  Caoismabe,  M.  H^banchet  d'Espebet, 
Jl.  Hes^bi  Musson,  M.  Jaunez  Sponville  ;  England  by  Lords  Beaumont 
and  Eliot,  the  Hon.  Allan  Hebbbbt  and  Major  Haviland  ;  Germany 
by  M.  E.  PE  BuNSEjr,  Chamberlain  of  the  Emperor ;  the  United  States  by 
llr.  O.  SuLLiTAN,  formerly  Minister  to  Portugal ;  South  America  by  M. 
E.  M.  ToBBEs  Caciedo,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Salvador ;  Austria  by 
Baron  Adhemab  von  Linden,  General  Secretary ;  Bavaria  by  Baron  von 
LiNDEii,  Chamberlain  of  the  King ;  Denmark  by  M.  Paul  Calon,  Consul- 
General ;  Spain  by  His  Excellency  Don  Abtubo  de  Macoabtu  ;  Greece 
by  Commandant  Nicolaidis  ;  Italy  by  Dr.  d' Ancona  ;  the  Netherlands 
by  M.  CnABLES  Abnould;  Sweden  and  Norway  by  M.  George  Bbos- 
7B21C;  and  Switzerland  by  M.  Henbi  Bunant,  International  Secretary. 


PRIVATE  INDIVIDUALS  DEFENDING  THEIR  COUNTRY 

TO  BE  TREATED  AS  CRIMINALS. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  have  received  a  copy,  not  of  the  scheme  to  be 
proposed  by  the  Russian  Government,  but  of  that  dravm  up  by  the 
Universal  Alliance,  published  by  them  last  March,  and  whicii  was  to 
bave  been  submitted  to  a  Conference  at  Paris  on  the  18th  of  May. 
From  147  articles  we  extract  the  following : — 

f&reign  Troops  in  the  pay  qfthe  Enemy— Volunteers'^  tev^e  en  matse^-Pdaceable 

Inhabitanis. 

Abticlb   45. 
Erery  state  has  the  tight  to  take  foreign  troops  into  its  pay,  and  sncli  troops 
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are  completely  asBimilated  to  the  national  troops ;  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  in- 
eorporation  in  the  army  they  are  endowed  with  all  the  righta,  and  contract  all 
the  obligations  which  the  laws  of  war  accord  and  impose  on  the  soldiers  of  the 
belligerent  armies. 

Article  4(5. 

In  order  that  bodies  of  Tolunteers  engaged  in  irregular  gnerilla  warfare  may 
claim  to  be  treated  as  enemies,  it  is  necessary  that  the  State  had  called  for 
volunteers  to  defend  the  country ; 

That  the  military  character  of  the  Tolnnteexs  be  placed  beyond  doubt  by  tka 
adoption  of  a  nnifoim  recognised  by  their  Government; 

Thai  the  volunteers  be.  organised  hierarchically  and  militarily,  and  that  their 
chiefs  be  subordinate  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army ; 

That  these  chiefs  be  authorised  by  regular  commissions ; 

That  the  volunteers  respect  the  laws  and  usages  of  war. 

Abticle  47. 

Privateers  and  armed  bands  undertaking  expeditions  without  the  authority  of 
their  Government  are  to  be  treated  a8  criminals. 

Article  48. 

If,  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy's  army,  the  population  of  that  part  of  the 
enemy's  country  which  is  not  yet  occupied,  or  the  population  of  the  entire 
country,  should  rise  en  mane  to  resist  the  invader  ^  order  qf  the  competent  authorities^ 
such  population,  when  it  operates  conjointly  with  the  active  army,  is  to  be  treated 
as  a  dedared  enemy,  and  all  of  them  who  may  be  captured  are  prisoners  of  war. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  citizens,  or  a  certain  nimiber  of  the  citizens  of  a  country 
already  occupied  by  the  enemy's  army  rise  of  their  own  accord  against  it,  they 
violate  the  laws  of  war,  and  cannot  appeal  to  the  protection  of  such  laws. 

Article  49. 
The  peaceable  inhabitants  of  a  territory  occupied  by  the  enemy  must  submit  to 
the  necessary  consequences  of  the  war,  and  to  the  decisions  of  the  victorioiu 
military  authority ;  they  cannot,  however,  be  constrained  to  act  against  tiie  de- 
fence ctf  thdr  country. 

Armed  bands  ncrt  belonging  to  the  Enemfe  Army  properly  eo  called. 

Article  50. 

Men  or  bands  of  men  who  commit  hostilities,  whether  in  military  expeditiona, 
or  in  destruction  and  piUage,  without  being  part  of  the  organised  army,  with* 
oat  taking  any  permanent  part  in  the  war,  laying  down  their  arms  when  it  suita 
them  to  return  to  their  homes  and  their  pacific  occupations,  or  assuming  at  times 
a  pacific  appearance  externally  and  putting  off  the  appearance  or  character  of 
soldiers— such  individuals  or  bands  are  not  belligerents.  If  captured  they  have 
no  right  to  the  privileges  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  may  be  summarily  tried  and 
sentenced  as  highway  robbers  and  pirates. 

These  regulations  which,  if  observed,  would  render  impossible  the 
defence  of  any  country  which,  like  England,  does  not  maintain  a 
numerous  standing  army,  form  part  of  a  plan  which  appears  to  have 
been  inspired  by  a  delusive  hope^  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
human  race.  We  have  yet  to  see  what  scbane  will  be  incorporated 
with  it  by  the  more  astute  humanity  of  the  destroyers  of  Poland  and 
the  lords  of  Sibeiia. 


The  Link  between  the  Washington 
Treaty,  the  Geneva  Tribunal,  and  the 
Brussels  Congress. 

Ths  public  probably  suppose  that  tbs  Treaty  of  Washington,  the  legacy  of 
the  late  Government,  belongs  now  meoely  to  past  history,  as  the  money  is 
paid,  which  was  thQ  reante  of  ita  sigikafcttre,  and  the^  amount  of  which  was 
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not  felt,  as  it  only  diminislied  a  little  of  Mr.  Loire's  surplus.  Never  was 
tbe  public  more  mistaken,  as  it  will  discover  before  long,  if,  as  it  is  already 
rumoured,  tbe  Brussels  '*  Congress"  sbouid  turn  out  to  be  cloeelj  con- 
nected witb  the  Geneva  *•  Tribunal." 

Of  all  tbe  juggles  that  are  constructed  in  tbese  days,  under  tbe  name 
of  Treaty,  Convention,  Protocol,  Despatch,  or  Declaration,  the  Wash- 
ington Treaty  bas  been  perhaps  tbe  most  adroit.  England  was  to  be  pre- 
Tented  from  doing  what  was  right  towards  the  United  States ;  and  yet  the 
United  States  were  to  be  gratified  by  the  acknowledgment  that  their  com- 
plaints against  England  were  well  founded.  By  that  Treaty  the  two 
olneets  were  attained,  and  much  more.  For  by  making  England  main- 
tain that  she  was  right,  and  yet  willing  to  subiltiit  to  a  decision  on  the 
ground  that  she  bad  been  wrong,  the  United  States  obtained,  not  only  the 
money  of  England,  but  her  humiliation. 

This  was  done  by  the  English  Commissioners  proposing  that  new  rules 
were  to  be  formed  by  which  her  conduct  was  to  be  judged,  as  if  such  rules 
had  been  in  existence  at  the  time  when  the  acts  complained  of  had  taken 
place.  This  device,  by  which  our  country  was  degraded,  and  the  mind  of 
each  Englishman  still  lurther  nerverted,  was  thus  worked  out  of  the  sailing 
of  the  Alabama  from  LiTerpooi,  to  prey  upon  American  commerce,  which 
sailing  was  obtained  by  delaying  an  order  to  stop  her,  until  *'  it  was  just 
too  late." 

These  "  new  rules"  are  contained  in  Article  VI.  of  the  Treaty  of  "Wash- 
ington. By  the  same  Treaty  England  and  the  United  States  pledged 
themselves,  moreover,  to  do  what  they  could  to  obtain  the  assent  to  them 
of  the  other  Governments.  This  was  the  master  stroke.  No  sooner  did 
ILord  Gbaitvillb,  with  a  proper  regard  to  tbe  faith  of  treaties,  bring 
Article  VI.  to  the  notice  of  rrince  Bismarck,  than  he  rejoined  that  he 
could  only  agree  to  it,  on  the'  condition  that  the  rules  laid  down  with 
reference  to  ships  of  war  should  be  extended  to  all  contraband  of  war ; 
that  is  to  say  that  neutral  states  should  be  made  responsible  towards 
each  belligerent  for  any  delivery  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  the  like,  by  any 
of  its  subjects  to  the  other  belligerent !  Here  is,  indeed,  a  change  since 
tbe  Crimean  War  and  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 

In  the  year  1854,  the  proper^  thing  was  for  belligerents  to  give  up  in- 
juring tbe  enemy  for  fear  of  subjecting  the  neutral  to  inconvenience,  and 
this  was  found  to  answer  so  well,  tliat  in  1856,  tlie  rule  was  rendered  per- 
petual. Kow  it  is  the  neutral  that  is  to  be  placed  in  such  a  predicament 
for  the  benefit  of  the  belligerent,  that  to  be  neutral  will  be  virtually  an 
impossibility. 

Now  tbe  rumour  goes  that  Prince  BtsMABCE  has  chosen  as  his  specid 
part  to  play  in  the  new  piece,  the  bringing  forward  again  of  the  above 
proposal,  which  Lord  QBAKViiaB  had  declined  to  entertain  in  1872.  If 
this  be  Prussia's  part,  it  is  not  difiicult  to  conceive  what  EuBsia*s  will  be:  it 
is  laid  out  for  her  i  for  is  she  not  the  champion  of  neutral  rights  and  of  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  ?  She  will  step  in  and  say ;  "  There  is  but  one  way  of 
settlrog  this  difficulty,  but  that  is  an  easy  and  most  desirable  way ;  let  us 
abrogate  all  these  cumbersome  and  antiquated  distinctions  between  neutral 
flag  and  enemies*  ftag,  between  what  is  contraband  and  what  is  not  contra- 
band, and  settle  that  the  neutral  flag  shall  cover  every  thing,  and  tliat  the 
enemy's  flag^ irfren  dlsj^layed over pcaceftil  merchantmen, shall alsogo  free. 
This  win  p^'event  «U  dnspnf es^  and  be  a  great  step  in  advance  towards  the 
'  Universal  Alliance'  and  the  federation  of  Europe." 
We  beg  attention  to  the  way  in  which  this  unheard  of  proposal  of  Prince 
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BiSMABCK  has  been  brought  about.  It  comes  out  of  what  England  her* 
self  has  doue.  Let  those  who  want  to  understand  look  back  to  what 
was  written  in  our  columns  at  the  time  on  the.  Washington  Treaty,  and 
especially  to  a  Memorial  sent  to  the  Queen  by  tlie  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittees on  the  subject.* 

Tins  is  the  lesson  to  be  learnt.  That  from  the  moment  that  the  Law  ia 
departed  from,  and  the  system  of  changing  it  is  entered  upon,  when  that 
is  done  even  by  a  Treaty  freely  concluded  between  States,  and  not  by  s 
general  Congress,  the  path  of  safety  has  been  left. 

Once  it  is  pretended  that  the  Law  of  Nations  can  be  altered  whether 
by  Treaty  or  by  Declaration,  that  Law  becomes  itself  the  most  fruitful  and 
dangerous  source  of  disturbance.  This  arises  from  no  arbitrary  cause,  but 
from  the  nature  of  things.  The  Law,  as  it  exists,  is  founded  on  immu« 
table  principles,  and  applied  by  common  sense;  as  is  shown  by  the  case  in 
point.  Tliere  were  no  "  new  rules"  necessary  in  respect  to  the  Alabama, 
±!ngland  was  condemned  under  tlie  Law,  by  reason  of  the  special  circum- 
stances of  that  case ;  the]  new  rules  will  only  give  rise  to  new  difficulties, 
as  has  already  appeared.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  held  from  time 
immemoriul,  that  while  armaments  against  a  friendly  country  by  private 
persons  had,  of  course,  to  be  prevented ;  the  country  was  not  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  mere  shipping  of  arms  and  ammunition,  the  destination 
of  which  it  would  be  impossible  always  to  ascertain.  Eor  that  was  sub- 
stituted the  penalty  to  be  paid  by  the  shipper,  if  be  were  caught ;  which 
is  confiscation  of  ship  as  well  as  cargo. 

The  facility  with  which  the  minds  of  men  can  now  be  disturbed  on 
points  hitherto  undisputed,  is  shown  by  its  being  possible  even  to  propose 
that  the  fitting  out  of  ships  in  a  neutral  port  for  a  belligerent,  and  the 
shipment  of  arms  and  ammunition,  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing. 

That  it  is  very  desirable  to  spread  this  wonderful  perversion  appears  by 
the  Times  having  inserted  a  letter  from  an  unknown  member  of  the  Ediii- 
burgh  University,  which  ^  shows  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  at  the 
Congress  from  Prince  Bismabce.  calling  for  these  new  burdens  on  neutrals, 
but  does  so  only  to  argue  that  the  way  of  escape  is  to  "  boldly  and  openly 
abandon  a  doctrine  which  is  in  conflict  with  the  free  spirit  of  our  age  and 
country,'*  and  ''to  revert  to  the  principles  of  the  common  law  of  nations, 
and  carry  them  out  by  declaring  that  freedom  of  trade  shall  extend  to 
munitions  of  war,  and  that  the  neutral  flag  shall  cover  everything  P"*  The 
Times  has  not  yet  had  an  article  on  the  Congress,  or  even  referred  to  it, 
except  as  news,  but  it  inserts  this  letter  from  Edinburgh. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  the  only  journal  we  believe  that  has  yet  ventured 
to  deal  with  the  Congress,  concludes  that  England  had  much  better  abstain 
from  attending  it,  as  her  representative  will  unquestionably  be  asked  to 
give  up  the  right  of  seizing  enemies*  goods  at  sea.  To  whicli  remark  we 
would  add  that,  as  unquestionably,  if  an  English  representative  goes  there, 
he  will  not  go  to  say  "  No  ;*'  or  even  should  he  amve  at  Brussels  with  the 
intention  of  saying  that  important  little  word,  the  faculty  to  do  so  will  be 
taken  from  Iiim,  after  having  passed  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  the 
place. 

One  of  the  means  by  which  that  result  will  be  arrived  at,  will  be 
Article  VI.  of  the  Washington  Treaty. 

•  See  Diplomatic  Rmiew  lor  April  and  July,  1871 ;  April,  July,  and  Octobtr,  1872  |  and 
jafluarv,  1878. 


Cruisers  will  counterbalance  a  thousand  Regiments.  i8i 


Privateers. 

Privateers  are  not  private  ships  pursuing  private  enterprise.  They 
are  as  much  under  Koyal  Oommission  and  in  the  service  of  the  State 
as  the  hugest  line-of-battle  ship  or  the  costliest  ironclad.  Tliey  are 
subject  to  whatever  regulations  the  Crown  may  impose.  In  place  of 
being  equipped  out  of  the  common  fund  of  taxation,  wealthy  citizens 
undertaKe  a  special  burden  of  their  own,  as  nobles  and  other  patriotic 
men  even  in  recent  times  have  raised  regiments  for  their  country 
which  still  bear  names  recording  the  fact.*  When  launched  they  are 
for  a  special  8er\nce,  and  that  the  most  useful  and  the  most  necessary 
for  the  State.  For  that  special  service  those  who  equip  them,  mer- 
chants generally  of  note  and  character,  have  a  special  and  appropriate 
reward.  Their  Commission  under  the  Crown  authorises  and  directs 
them  to  capture  the  commerce  of  the  public  enemy,  and  this  includes 
not  only  his  ships  and  their  contents,  but  his  goods  conveyed  for  his 
benefit  on  boarci  neutral  ships.  But  the  ship  thus  acting  under  Com- 
mission of  the  Crown,  governed  by  special  regulations,  and  sanctioned 
by  purposes  of  the  highest  utility,  possesses  a  farther  dignity,  and  one 
peculiar  to  itself.  It  cannot  perform,  except  at  its  penl,  a  single  act 
of  wanton  violence.  Except  in  special  cases^  it  can  inflict  nothing  on 
the  neutral  beyond  a  prolongation  of  its  voyage  and  temporary  deten- 
tion in  safe  harbour.  Not  a  hair  of  a  man  on  board  can  be  touched; 
not  a  farthing  nor  a  biscuit  abstracted.  The  act  of  service  to  Crown 
and  conntry  has  to  be  completed  with  a  pacific  solemnity  unknown  to 
ihe  action  of  armies,  by  bringing  every  fact  and  circumstance  of  the 
capture  before  judges  of  the  land.  By  sentence  of  competent 
tribunals  alone  can  the  captor  become  possessed  of  that  share  of  the 
enemy's  property  allowed  to  him  by  law,  and  by  such  sentence  alone 
can  the  property  be  finally  decided  against  as  being  certainly  the 
enemy's.  Except  in  certain  cases,  that  portion  of  cargo  thus  de- 
rided to  be  lawful  prize,  represents  the  whole  penalty  that  can  be  in- 
flicted on  the  neutral  vessel  thus  temporarily  detained. 

The  extraction  of  those  goods  and  loss  of  time,  and  through  time  of 
aomeper-centage  of  profit,  is  the  only  penalty,  and  that  penalty  in- 
flicted only  after  process  such  as  the  Laws  of  England  provide.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  goods  in  question  are  not  pronounced  to  be 
legal  prize  the  owners  of  the  neutral  are  allowed  compensation  for 
the  inconvenience  and  loss  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  It  is 
this  form  of  war,  the  mildest  in  its  nature,  the  most  regulated,  pacific, 
and  judicial  in  its  conduct  that  the  history  of  man  can  show,  which 
has  again  and  again  saved  England. 

This  co-operation  of  Citizen,  and  Mariner,  and  Judge,,  under  com- 
mission of  the  Crown,  to  shorten  war  and  cripple  the  foe  without 
bloodshed,  saiSces  to  counterbalance  the  thousand  r^ments  which 
the  gory  ravisher  of  Poland  can  parade  or  launch  to  Ekst  or  West  at 
his  pleasure,  at  the  cost  of  regions  desolated,  cities  in  flames,  and 

*  WhiU  uriet  are  baUt  mt  coontlcat  cost,  and  rot  and  are  rebuUt  again  and  again  daring 
pcnee,  prirateert  start  into  eztitence  onlj  when  peace  U  at  an  end.    They  are  a  narj  nn- 
in  badgetf,  and  retponaible  for  not  a  pennj  of  pnblic  debt. 
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myriads  on  myriads  of  human  lives.  Its  employment  suffices  to 
arrest  him  at  the  mouths  of  the  Amoor,  or  at  the  gates  of  India,  or  to 
bid  him  dismantle  Sevastopol  and  evacuate  Warsaw.  It  suffices  as 
the  closing  of  his  nostrils  for  a  giant.  Without  the  export  of  his  grain, 
his  hides,  and  his  tallow,  he  is  a  beggar,  and  his  erapnre  vanishes  like 
a  dream.    The  very  threat  suffices  to  subdue. 

Therefore  it  is  that  he  calls  a  Con^*ess,  and  invites  England 
in  the  name  of  Progress  and  Humanity  to  lay  down  this  modesty  but 
ail  sufficing  power,  and  by  her  own  choice  abandon  the  world  to 
battle — and  to  him  !• 

R.  MONTEITH. 

Two  Private  Letters. 

No.  I. 

15th  Jose. 

E}koland  is  at  this  moment'  endangered,  not  by  a  proposition,  but 
by  a  preposition.  She  is  worked,  not  by  "Spare  private  property 
"  afloat,"  but  by  the  little  word  "on/y."  She  is  so  worked  lest  she 
should  employ  a  terrible  word  :  "  iVo."  It  has  been,  or  is,  or  will  be, 
said  to  her  "  It  is  only  about  Prisoners  of  War,  so  pray  do  not 
"  say  no." 

It  is  common  to  the  weak  and  the  ignorant  to  be  incapable  of  say- 
ing "  No ;"  how  much  the  more  so  when  those  two  characters  are  con- 
joined.    "  ]Je8  esprita  Ugere  sont  erdduUs^^^  says  an  old  writer.     I  . 
add,  "  Les  esprits  forts  sont  adToits^X 

No.n. 

25tfa  June. 

For  "  England  to  stand  alone,"  it  is  certainly  a  veiy  grave  matter, 
but  it  is  no  argument.  If  it  be  wrong  not  to  be  with  the  rest,  to  stana 
alone  would  be  uncivil,  if  nothing  more,  when  the  rest  are  so  amiable 
and  confiding.  If  xight  not  to  be  with  the  rest,  then  to  "  stand  alone** 
would  be  proper,  safe,  profitable,  and  might  be  grand  and  glorious. 

The  case  is  one  of  character  and  knowledge,  not  of  reasoning.  A 
weak  man  cannot  stand  alone,  nor  can  an  ignorant  one,  because  igno- 
rance must  be  weak.  You  talk  of  what  Lord  Debbx  thinks,  and  of 
w^hat  arguments  are  used  to  talk  him  over.  But  it  is  not  Lord  DfUBT 
.that  has  to  be  considered.  The  heacj  of  the  Government  will  do  what 
lie  thinks  fit,  and  he  will  not  be  talked  owr.  He  knows  full  well 
what  the  Congress  of  Brussels  means^  and  who  moves  it,  and  what  wiD 
aome  out  of  it,  even  should  it  only  just  meet  and  then  blow  up. 

It  is  for  us  to  yield  to  him  the  only  argument  lie  looks  to — public 
support.  That  support  can  appear  only  in  the  shape  of  public  indig- 
nation, showing,  that  it  is  not,  and  will  not  be  treated  as  a  "  dead  com- 
munity'.' slipping  out  of  existence  either  with  or  without  the  aid  of  a 
]^ouma].§  . 

*  At  Kevcastle  Mr.  tTrqnhart  was  asked  what  are  Privateers  ?  He  fcplfed : — "Spirits  from 
the  vasty  deep,  who  come  when  they  are  called." 

Light  headed  minda  are  credulo-ns.  {  Strong  minds  are  clever. 

Handkerchief  used  by  the  Thugs. 


Perplexity  of  the  '*  Times*'  as  to  Defence  of  the  Country.       1S3 

How  is  England's  Commerce  to  be 

defended  in  War  ? 

To  THE  EdITOB  of  THE  DIPLOMATIC  RbVIEW. 

SiBy — ^Aboat  a  month  ago  the  TXrnea  devoted  nearly  tliree  columns  to 
the  review  of  a  political  novel,  and  praised  it  so  highly  that  I  was 
induced  to  send  for  it.  I  finished  reading  it  on  the  2l6t  of  January, 
and  put  it  down,  puzzled  to  know  why  the  Times  had  reviewed  it  so 
favourably.  On  the  22nd,  however,  there  was  a  leading  article  in  the 
7tme5,  which  seemed  to  me  the  clue  to  the  mystery,  and  I  forward  it 
to  you,  accompanied  by  an  extract  from  the  novel,  to  show  you  how 
thoroughly  they  were  on  the  same  line.  It  may  be  only  an  accidental 
coincidence,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  a  curious  one. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P.S. 

Juraarj  24,  1874. 

EZTBACT  FBOK  THIS  270V£L. 

''  Never  mind,"  pays  John  Bull,  ''  I  will  again  sacrifice  blood  and  trea- 
sure to  prevent  it — I  will  sooner  yield  up  peace  of  mind,  business,  comfort, 
aecurity,  everything. 

•  •  *  •  .  . 

*^  Not  you !  You  were  at  too  much  cost  putting  up  the  shop-front  to 
risk  the  safety  of  your  establishment  now  oy  giving  way  to  your  temper. 
You  may  bluster  and  take  sides,  but  that  is  all ;  and  that  4oes  not  matter, 
for  you  have  long  since  abandoned  the  liabit  of  fighting  for  the  side  which 
joQ  select.  You  nossess,  admittedly,  a  splendid  navy-^a  becoming  boast. 
Admire  it :  -tis  macle  for  show.  Those  ribbed  seamonsters  are  perfect  in  every 
way :  thoroughly  armed,  perfectly  plated,  and  perfectly  defenceless,  also, 
it  18  whispered,  but  no  matter.  Undoubtedly  they  can  sink ;  we  doubt  if 
they  can  swim,  and  would  rather  continue  to  doubt  awhile  longer  whether 
or  not  they  can  fight.    Itemember 

^  Sbipt  ar«  but  boards,  Milon  bat  men. 

Now  ships  are  boards  no  long^ ;  men  have  proved  not  to  be  seamen ;  who 
knows  if  on  trial  they  shall  turn  out  to  be  men  of  war  P" 

EXTBiLGT  PBOM  THfi   L£AJ>I2!rO  JLaXXOUS. 

"  The  problem  presented  by  our  gigantic  carrying-trade  and  the  pro- 
tection which  the  Navy  ought  to  give  it  in  a  naval  war  is  one  of  difficulty 
and  complexity,  for  which  we  ought  to  be  prepared  in  time  in  every  detail 
to  meet  the  possible  occurrence  of  eudden  hostilities.  The  great  extension 
of  our  commerce,  the  general  use  of  steam,  and  t!ie  prevaleuce  of  xiaval 
artillery  of  great  range  and  precision  give  to  the  question  a  degree  of  im- 
portance which  it  has  presented  at  no  other  period  of  our  history.  The 
peculiar  features  of  the  war  of  twenty  years  since  render  our  experience 
then  no  guide  for  any  coming  struggle.  Have  the  Admiralty,  we  have 
often  wondered,  any  matured  strategic  plan  comparable  to  that  ivliich  the 
Prussian  War  Office  had  ready  before  the  outbreak  of  their  Into  war  with 
France,  definuag  the  ocean  highways  and  strategic  points  which,  in  the 
event  of  war  with  this  or  that  particular  Power,  would  have  to  be  defended ; 
the  number  and  class  of  ships  and  gunboats,  offensive  and  defensive,  which 
would  be  required  for  the  purpose ;  the  number  of  sailors,  engineers,  and 
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Btokers  who  would  be  wanted  to  man  them ;  and  the  guns  and  ammunition 
which  would  have  to  be  supplied  P  Hare  they  all  these  elements  of  naral 
strength  so  readj  in  their  possession  or  within  their  immediate  grasp  that 
within  a  week  or  two.  after  war  was  declared  our  squadrons  and  ships  would 
be  in  motion  to  attempt  the  great  task  the  country  would  undoubtedly 
exact  fi'om  tlie  Navy  ?  If  they  have,  the  Board  of  Admiralty  is  more  far- 
seeing  and  efficient  now  than  it  has  been  known  to  be  at  any  former  date.  If 
they  have  not,  the  position  of  this  country  ^  as  th^  first  commercial  Potcer  of  the 
worlds  is  in  peril.  It  is  certain  that  the  Navy  List  does  not  contain  any 
approach  to  the  number  qfunarmoured  vessels  which  would  be  needed  in  war  ; 
and,  assuming  that  our  reserves  of  men  would  enable  us  to  com  mission 
and  man  all  the  ships  in  the  dockyards,  and  perhaps  a  few  besides,  it  iv 
certain  that  we  have  no  registered  body  of  seamen  in  the  active  or  reserve 
lists  who  would  suffico  for  the  sudden  demand  of  war.  We  should  have 
to  take  up  a  large  number  of  the  strongest  steamers  of  our  mercantile 
marine,  place  a  gun,  or  guns,  upon  tiiem,  and  furnish  them  with  fighting 
crews.  Do  the  Admiralty  know  which  ships  are  best  adapted  for  the  pur« 
pose,  where  at  any  moment  they  mpy  be  found,  and  whence  will  come  the 
guns  and  crews  to  equip  and  man  tiiem  ? 

"  It  is  because  of  the  exigencies  of  our  commerce,  to  which  allusion  is 
here  made,  that  we  are  glad  to  be  reminded  from  time  to  time  of  tlie  ad- 
vance which  is  being  made  in  the  lists  of  our  unarmoured  frigates  and 
corvettes.  It  is  on  these  ships  rather  than  on  our  more  pretentions  ironclads 
that  the  stress  of  work  would  fall  in  a  great  naval  war.** 


The  Test  of  Experience. 

Thb  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  have  endeavoured  to  prevent,  or  to  cause  to  be  re- 
pudiated or  condemned,  the  following  measures : — 

The  AOTgban  War  of  1838,  the  Chinese  War  of  1840,  the  Quadruple  Treaty  against 
France  of  July  15th,  ISi^ ;  the  Treaty  for  closing  the  Dardanelles,  July  13th,  1841 : 
the  Treaty  for  altering  the  Succession  to  the  Crown  of  Denmark  of  1862,  the  Crimean 
War  of  1854,  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856,  the  Chinese  War  of  1857,  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce  with  Turkey  of  1838,  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  Morocco  in 
1856,  the  Treaties  forced  upon  Japan  in  1854  and  1858,  the  demand  for  the  snr* 
render  of  the  Americans  taken  on  board  the  Trent  iu  1861,  the  letting  go  of  the 
Alabama,  the  Washington  Treaty  of  1871,  the  Geneva  "  Tribunal"  of  1872. 

These  are  but  some ;  but  it  is  useless  to  specify  more.  ]The  Committees  have  op* 
posed  all  that  the  nation  has  done,  and  all  it  has  done  has  been  profitless  felony. 

On  all  these  occasions  the  nation's  passions  were  aroused,  or  its  mind  was  indif* 
ferent,  or  its  eyesight  was  not  clear. 

We  say  to  the  nation.  Will  you  now  risk  a  measure  which  these  same  bodies  eon* 
demn,  and  against  which  they  have  had  the  opportunity  of  warning  you  ?  Here 
there  is  no  passion,  here  no  surprise,  no  secrecy,  no  illusion.  It  is  in  cold  blood 
that  you  will  seal  your  doom ;  for  sealed  it  is,  if  you  consent,  by  the  presence  of  anj 
kind  of  representative,  to  the  institution  of  an  extraneous  legislature. 

It  is  the  same  as  on  all  other  occasions.  All  that  we  want  is  that  you  should  do 
nothing. 
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Behind  the  Scenes  in  Russia.* 

This  little  xrork  has  appeared  at  the  rii^ht  moment  to  dispel  some 
delusions  respecting  the  actual  condition  ot  Bussia  and  the  benevolence 
of  her  Emperor. 

The  visit  of  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas  had  not  been  wholly 
forgotten,  nor  the  object  ana  consequences  of  it.  The  secret  pro- 
posals for  the  partition  of  Turkev  and  the  Crimean  War  were  still 
remembered  even  bj  those  who  did  not  comprehend  the  destruction 
t>f  the  British  army  and  the  abandonment  of  Britisli  Maritime 
Rights.  So  that  the  recent  arrival  of  the  Czar  in  England  was 
looked  upon  as  a  portentous  event  even  by  the  club'  gossips ;  and  as  it 
was  necessary,  if  possible,  to  secure  some  popularity  for  the  Duchess 
of  Edinbubgh'b  father,  public  opinion  has  instructed  us  by  its 
organs  that  we  were  bound  to  welcome  the  Emperor  as  the  great 
philanthropist  of  the  age — the  Emancipator  of  the  Serfs. 

As  men  who  will  not  reason  to  a  conclusion  will,  nevei*tlieless, 
solnetimes  be  struck  by  the  authority  of  a  passage  from  a  printed 
book,  it  is  well  to  turn  to  page  20  of  Mr.  Cabrinqton's  book.  These 
are  his  words : — 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  condition  of  the  peasants  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  va^ 
before  the  emancipation,  where  it  is  not  worse.  That  same  serf  emancipatiou,  wliich 
has  been  so  innch  landed  and  so  little  understood,  was  after  all  only  a  political 
jacr2»liiig  trick  which  relieved  despotism  from  a  temporary  anxiety. 

"  The  peasants  are  still  as  eyer,  in  Knssia,  the  slaves  of  the  masters  of  the  soil, 
JQst  as  that  master  is,  iu  fact,  the  slave  of  the  Emperor.    .... 

"  As  I  have  said,  this  emancipation  was  nothing  else  but  a  juggling  trick.  The 
policy  of  despotism  is  here  apparent,  a  policy  of  triQlng  concession  meant  to  cover 
real  and  actual  repression,  but  a  policy  of  enormous  power,  insomuch  that  when  toe 
tall:  or  write  of  Russia  ice  are  actually  not  talking  or  writing  of  a  nation  at  all,  but 
af  half  a  dozen  men  who  reside  at  St.  Petersburg^  and  amuse  themselves  by  ordering 
var  orjfeaee,  and  overrunning  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe.'* 

Mr.  Oabbinoton  introduces  the  will  of  Peter  the  Great,  with 
comments  of  his  own.  It  is  curious  to  observ'^e  how  he  balances  be- 
tween a  sense  of  alarm  derived  from  actual  observation,  and  his  false 
secnrity  derived  from  prior  habits  of  thought. 

Deling  with  the  clause  in  the  will  of  Peteb,  which  enjoins  a 
commercial  alliance  with  England,  *^  because  she  has  the  greatest  need 
''  of  us  for  her  fleet,  and  can  be  most  useful  for  us  in  the  development  of 
'^  our  own  ;**  he  dismisses  it  with  the  reflection  that  ^^  Ironclads  and 
^  Australia  have  changed  all  that,"  as  if  it  were  a  question  of  ship- 
building only,  and  as  if  we  had  not  given  to  Russia  all  but  a  mono- 
poly in  the  trade  of  her  grain  produce,  excluding  by  various  means 
that  of  other  countries,  and  giving  her  gold^  not  manufactures,  in 
return,  to  the  detriment  of  our  own  trade. 

On  the  other  hand  he  sees,  to  quote  his  own  words,  that  '^  Russia 
^  is  advancing  steadily  eastward,  and  that  there  is  a  continual  war  on 
'^  the  eastern  portion  of  Russia.  Recent  events  illustrate  the  policy  witli 
^  reference  to  the  Black  Sea" 

BqsbU  behind  the  Scenes.    By  George  Carrington.    London :  George  BeU  and  fiona 
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It  is  strange  that  a  man,  apparently  so  dear-headed,  should  not 
perceive  that  the  law  of  England  has  been  broken  wherever  a  step 
nas  been  taken  by  Russia  in  advance,  and  that  the  meand  to  repress 
Russia  is  to  restore  law  in  England. 

Instead  of  this  he  suggests,  at  page  102, 

**  That  if  England  has  any  chance  of  redeeming  her  character  she  should  put  her*> 
seU  at  the  head  of  a  European  Confederation,  as  Uie  Direotor  of  the  eneigies  of  Free 
Europe,  peaceful  because  too  strong  to  be  molested 

*'  The  great  armaments  of  Eussia  and  Germanr  mean  menacei  their  alliance  mean^ 
menace,  the  attitude  of  Russia  in  the  far  East  and  South-East  means  menace :  menace 
not  only  against  England,  but  against  tlie  free  states  of  Europe ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  England  will  remain  inactive  until  she  finds  herself  one  dav~stiipped  of  her 
fMeign  possessions,  her  trade  ruined,  irith  nothing  but  lier  strip  of  silver  sea  and  her 
volunteers  to  console  her." 

A  man  who  is  so  clear  and  right  on  some  points  and  so  va^e  on 
others  should  not  be  neglected.  Will  no  meniber  of  a  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  address  him  through  his  publisher,  and  instinict  him  on 
the  several  points  of  the  Com  Trade,  Constitutional  Bemedies,  and 
the  Bight  of  Search? 

S«  E«  B« 


England  and  France  among  the 
"  Smaller  Powers/' 

Abticle  is  the  "  TJinvERS." 
Ihb  great  Prench  Catholic  organ  has  broken  the  dead  silence  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  given  the  word  of  warning  to  France  respecting  the  sealing 
of  her  own  doom  by  the  new  scheme  which  openi  at  Brussels.  It  pre- 
sents Prussia  and  Eussia  as  the  conquerors  of  France  and  England,  now 
preparing  to  impose  on  the  smaller  .States  Conrentions  |which  shall  chain 
the  feeble  and  leave  free  the  bands  of  the  strong.  "  For  us/'  it  goes  on 
to  saj,  '^  it  is  our  duty  to  retain  the  plenitude  of  our  action  and  not  to 
add  a  fearful  postscript  to  the  net  of  suicide  to  which  we  consented  when 
our  signature  was  appended  to  the  Declaration  of  the  16th  of  April,  1856. 

"  That  Document  forbade  ^  la  Courte^  that  is  to  saj,  "  forbade  the 
Maritime  States  to  employ  at  least  one  half  of  their  power,"  and  this  "by 
respect  for  private  property,^*  "  Merchandise  is  to  be  sacred — but  grape* 
shot  for  the  workman  and  the  peasant  1" 

To  show  the  importance  of  privateers,  it  says:  ''  During  the  recent  in- 
testine struggle  in  the  United  States  two  or  three  privateers  of  the  South 
inflicted  on  the  North  losses  valued  at  six  milliards  of  francs." 

The  Univers  has  placed  under  the  eyes  of  its  readers,  and  consequently 
under  the  eyes  of  the  colleagues  of  France's  master  and  Prussia's  slavey 
the  Due  DscAzx,  a  warning  from  Mr.  TJsquhabt  ;  and  that  not  drawn 
from  his  recent  writings  or  those  published  in  French,  but  from  the 
scathing  reply  to  Mr.  Cobden  in  1862,  which  closed  the  lips  and  stopped 
the  pen  of  that  agitator. 

**To  establish  a  distinction  between  public  and  private  property,  that  is, 
between  a  nation  and  its  Government,  is  monstrous  in  principle  and  itn- 
possible  in  effect.  Were  it  possible,  external  war  would  oe  converted  into 
an  internal  one,  part  of  the  subjects  giving  their  blood  to  reduce  an  enemy 
to  submission,  whilst  a  part  violating  their  allegiance  and  incited  by  the 
lust  of  gain,  would  be  selling  their  aid  to  that  enemy,  causing  the  death 
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of  tbeir  fellow-citizens,  the  probabilifcj  of  military  disaster,  and  the  possi- 
bilitv  of  entire  extinction.  They  would  be  doing  so  with  the  certainty  tliat 
the  knowledge  of  such  a  situation  would  end  by  constraining  their  own 
Government  to  sacrifice  to  Foreign  Powers  all  they  chose  to  demand." 

The  Univers  concludes  by  saying  that  behind  Mr.  Disilleli  there  is  an 
English  people,  little  disposed  (if  the  resolutions  passed  at  numerous 
meetings  of  workmen  may  be  taken  as  an  indication)  to  submit  to  the 
diplomatic  designs  of  Princes  Gobtchuloff  and  Biskauck. 

An  additional  Reason  against  the  Pre- 
sence of  an  English  Representative  at 
Brussels. 

The  Congress  is  being  opposed  mainly  on  the  groands  of  what  may  be  expected 
to  be  proposed  at  it  to  the  injury  of  this  country.  There  still  remains  the  whole 
re^on  of  subjects  which  are  not  expected  and  which  hare  not  been  mentioned* 
After  what  occurred  at  Paris  in  1 856,  it  is  clear  that  any  subject  may  bo  intro- 
duced. 

We  here  record  again  the  words  by  which  Lord  Clarekdon  justified  the  De- 
elanttion  of  Paris  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  words  of  the  highest  signifioaucc  and 
which  alone  should  prevent  any  British  Minister  from  consenting  to  sanction 
such  an  assemblage  : 

"  If  we  had  confined  ourselves  within  the  strict  limits  of  our  attributions  we 
should  have  lost  the  opportunity  when  the  representatives  of  the  principal 
Powers  of  Europe  were  met  together /or  discussing  many  important  subjects,** 


What  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committees 

are  Doing. 

Ve  are  compelled  by  press  of  matter  to  postpone  a  list  of  the  petitions, 
sent  up  by  these  bodies,  which  either  call  for  tho  abrogation  of  the  De- 
claration of  Paris,  or  protest  against  the  appearance  of  a  British  represen- 
tative at  Brussels,  or  against  the  Malay  Straits  Courts  Bill.  Many  have 
been  presented,  but  many  remain  to  be  so ;  our  list,  therefore,  would  be- 
very  incomplete.  It  is  most  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Committees  had 
begun  to  move  in  the  question  of  our  maritime  rights  several  days  before 
the  Kussian  Congress  was  known.  This  appears  by  a  letter  from  the 
Preston  Committee,  dated  May  7th,  reporting  to  the  other  Committees  a 
visit  from  Mr,  Uhquhabt  after  many  years  absence  from  England,  the 
principal  object  of  which  was  to  tell  them  that  they  must  now  make  a 
greater  effort  than  they  ever  had  made  before  to  obtain  the  repudiation 
of  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  Thus  stimulated,  they  at  once  drew  up  the 
petition  on  the  subject  which  appears  in  our  columns. 

Tiie  obtaining  of  signatures  to  it  and  the  other  against  the  Congress 
has  been  but  a  small  part  of  what  they  have  been  engaged  in.  Letters  to- 
public  men  have  occupied  the  hours  after  work,  or  taken  from  work,  of 
these  men  who  depend  for  their  livelihood  on  their  daily  toil.  If  we  could 
have  undertaken  to  print  such  letter?,  they,  together  with  those  we  haTe- 
seen  written  from  one  committeeman  to  another,  or  to  the  general  secre- 
tary in  London,  reporting  their  proceedings,  would  occupy  at  least  th#" 
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whole  of  this  Review.     We  have  not  space  even  to  report  their  number, 
and  can  only  give  an  idea  of  what  is  going  on,  bj  mentioning  some  inci- 
dents.    Thus  the  Keighley  Committee,  nlwajs  foremost  in  the  field,  liave 
printed  a  long  letter  of  a  most  original  and  striking  character,  and  had 
already,  on  the  20th  of  last  month,  sent  out  200  hundred  copies  of  it  to 
Peers  and  Members  of  Parliament.     At  Newcastle  tiiey  have  not  been  less 
busy.     There,  not  having  the  means  of  printing,  they  have  written  at  least 
fifty  letter:^,  enclosing  with  each  the  admirable  pamphlet  piiblisiied  on  the 
Right  of  Search  during  the  late  French  and  German  war,  by  one  of  their  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Datid  Rule.     Mr.  Sikgleton  and  his  fellow-workers  at  Preston 
are  not  less  ardently  at  work.     Manchester  and  Stockport  Committees  also- 
Some  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  individual  men  are  to  be  found  in  places,  the 
name  of  which  is  little  known,  as  South  Shields,  where  Mr.  Ricuabosoit  is  a 
host  in  himself.  A  most  encouraging  thing  is  to  find  several  names  appearing 
which  are  entirely  new  to  us,  and  also  places  wakening  into  activity  agaia 
that  were  quite  dead.     This  change  has  generally  taken  place  by  the  arrival 
in  sucli  town  of  a  member  from  another  Committee,  who  has  at  once  begua 
to  operate  on  his  new  neighbours.     There  will  thus  soon  be  a  good  Com- 
mittee again  at  Bristol.     At  Birmingham  what  has  occurred  is  quite  with- 
,  out  precedent  in  the  annals  of  these  bodies.     For  there  it  is  not  merely 
that  the  Committee  baa  been  reformed,  but  that  five  other  bodies  among 
the  working  men  have  been  induced  to  take  up  the  subject  of  Maritime 
Law,  and  to  work  upon  it.     These  bodies  had  drawn  up  a  memoir  for  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  sent  it  to  him  on  the  1st  of  June,  while  still  in  ignorance  of 
the  forthcoming  Congress.     The  document  so  sent  surpasses  anything  that 
has  yet  been  produced  on  the  subject  of  Maritime  Law,  by  the  number 
and  authority  of  the  quotations  it  gives  from  lawyers,  statesmen,  and  his- 
torians.    It  in  fact  contains  at  once  tlie  law  and  the  history  of  the  case— 
the  whole  forming  such  a  body  of  evidence  that  it  does  seem  impossible  for 
the  man,  to  whom  has  been  entrusted  the  honour  and  the  fate  of  both  the 
Crown  and  the  people  of  the  country,  by  means  of  whose  existence  he  has 
been  raised  from  obscurity  to  the  highest  station — it  docs  seem  impossible, 
we  say,  for  such  a  man,  having  read  that  paper,  not  to  resolve  to  act  on 
this  emergency,  as  he  naturally  would  who  had  such  a  case  to  produce,  and 
such  traditions  and  precedents  to  appeal  to. 

The  paper  in  question  will  be  inserted  in  this  Review  on  another  occa- 
sion, as  it  is  now  impossible  to  find  place  for  it.  But,  meantime,  there 
has  emauated  also  from  Birmingham  another  document,  which  is  still  more 
marvellous,  the  subject  treated  of  being  that  of  Congresses.  It  is  from  the 
JBirmingham  Liberal  Conaeinfative  Association^  signed  on  their  behalf  by 
Samuel  Bahmobe  as  Chairman,  and  William  Reeves  as  Secretary,  and 
is  dated  the  23rd  of  last  month. 

From  it  we  have  selected  an  extract,  as  it  is  impossible  to  insert  the 
^whole  in  the  present  number. 

The  Birmingham  Liberal  Conservative  Association  &n  the  International 

Congress  at  Brussels, 

In  1856  a  Congress  assembled  at  Paris  to  make  peace  with  Russia* 
The  Protocols  are  as  interesting  as  Chateaubriand's  ^'Congress  of 
Verona,"  some  extracts  therefore  follow  : — 

'<  Count  BuoL  proposes  that  the  presiding  of  the  labours  of  the  Con- 
ference should  be  confided  to  Count  Walewski  as  an  act  of  homage  to  the 
Sovereign  whose  hospitality  the  rqfreeentatives  of  Europe  are  at  this  mo- 
ment enjoying. 


/ 
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'^  Count  Walewsei  proposes,  and  the  plenipotentiaries  agree,  mutually 
to  engage  to  observe  complete  tecres^  respecting  everything  that  shall  pass  in 
the  Congress, 

"The  plenipotentiaries  have  received  no  other  commission  than  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  affairs  of  the  Levant,  and  they  have  not  been  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  making  known  to  independent  Sovereigns  wishes  in 
regard  to  tne  internal  organisation  of  their  States.  The  full  powers  de^ 
posited  among  the  acts  of  the  Congress  prove  this.'*     (Protocol  22.) 

Nevertheless,  they  did  discuss  the  internal  affairs  of  Italy,  Turkey, 
Ac.,  and  with  the  result  of  bringing  about  a  war  between  the  allies, 
France,  Austria,  Sardinia,  Prussia,  &e.  (wars  of  1859, 1866,  1870),  and  a 
permanent  occupation  of  a  part  of  Turkey  by  a  German  prince,  and  per- 
manent intervention  in  the  whole  Empire,  and  further  assumed  the  power 
of  altering  the  Law  of  Nations  by  declaring  that  privateering  is  and 
remains  abolished,  and  that  the  neutral  flag  covers  enemies'  goods  with  the 
exception  of  contraband  of  war.  (Annex  to  Protocol  23).  The  only 
excuse  for  tliis  latter  ''  Declaration,"  as  stated  by  Lord  Clabendok,  was 
love  of  debate.  He  said  : — "If  we  had  confined  ourselves  within  the  strict 
limits  of  our  attributions  we  should  have  lost  the  opportunity  when  the  re- 
presentatives  of  the  principal  Powers  of  Europe  were  met  together  for  die* 
cussing  many  important  subjects."  (Lord  Cla.benj>on,  House  of  Lords, 
May  22, 1856.) 

FEOM  THE  SEOEETABT  OF  A  COMMITTEE. 

June  26,  1874. 

I  confess  that,  from  the  first,  I  have  rather  looked  at  tlie  announcements  of  the 
GoDgress  with  satisfaction,  and  for  these  reasons :  I  foresaw  that  it  would  furnish 
just  the  necessary  fillip  that  the  committeemen  required  to  spur  them  into  activiW 
m  respect  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  For  I  fear  there  was  a  danger  of  lassituae 
and  uncertainty  creeping  upon  them  whilst  waiting  for  a  signal  to  begin  work.  So 
&r  as  it  restea  with  me,  I  refrained,  until  Mr.  UrqUuabt's  arrival  in  England,  from 
encouraging  them  to  begm,  for  I  considered  it  every  way  better  to  wait  for  his  coming 
to  give  a  direction  to  what  was  to  be  done.    There  were  also  other  reasons.    Some 

time  ago  Mr. was  very  urgent  to  begin  the  attack,  but  as  it  appeared  to  me  the 

time  was  inopportune.  After  such  a  cataclysm  of  parties  as  the  general  election 
foraishedy  we  should  have  met  with  no  attention.  For  some  time,  amone  the  party 
in  power,  there  was  the  rush  and  contention,  from  tiie  highest  to  the  lowest,  for 
office.  The  beaten  Liberals  were  broken  and  apathetic.  Aud  then  commenced  the 
TMse  between  the  representatives  of  the  clique,  interest,  or  theory,  each  clamouring 
at  the  doors  of  the  Ministerial  Offices  to  gam  a  hearing,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the 
Ministry  had  toarrangeanddecide,  almoston  the  moment,  upon  many  important  measures, 
nidi  as  tlie  Budget,  &c.  But  now  the  case  b  changed,  the  rarliament  is  settled 
into  its  place,  there  is  nothing  vastly  important  before  it,  and  there  is  every  chance 
of  gaining  attention. 

1  was  certainly  amazed  at  the  apparent  absence  of  their  usual  sagacity,  on  the 
part  of  the  St.  Pietersburg  Cabinet,  woen  such  a  vague  and  uncertain  annomicement  as 
that  respecting  the  Congress,  appeared.  For,  unless  they  leave  the  Foreign  Affidrs 
Committees  and  their  friends  out  of  their  reckoning,  which  I  think  would  he  unwise  of 
tbcm  to  do,  they  must  have  been  certain  such  an  announcement  would  stimulate  the 
activity  of  those  committees.  And,  further,  they  funished  us  with  this  assistance 
in  working  upon  members  of  Parliament  and  the  general  public,  that  now  it  is  not 
we  who  take  the  first  step.  We  shall  not  have — at  least  at  first  -  to  ask  them  to 
attack  the  enemies'  position,  hut  only  to  defend  their  own,  and  so  many  would  much 
pieiier  that.  But,  the  struggle  having  commenced,  it  may  not  be  so  difficult  to 
comrert  a  defence  of  our  own  position  into  an  attack  on  theirs.  It  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  great  mistake  to  have  made  any  announcement  at  all  until  the  arrangements 
were  complete. 
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Questions  that  ought  to  be  asked  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Is  the  Government  going  to  send  to  the  BrusBels  Congress  ? 

If  a  representatire  is  going  whom  is  he  to  represent  ? 

What  instractions  will  be  given  him  ? 

The  new  code  proposed  by  Russia,  although  not  known  to  the  House,  is  known 
to  the  Goremment ;  will  the  representative  be  sent  to  oppose  the  acceptance 
of  such  code  or  to  support  it? 

Will  £ngland  be  bound  by  the  conclottons  of  the  Congress,  even  should  her 
representative  not  have  agreed  to  them  ? 


Government  by  Law  versus  Government 

by  Party. 

TO  THE  SECRETARY  OE  THE  KEIGHLEY  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

COMMITTEE. 

Sunoy  Bank,  Higbgate  Hill,  London. 
Jan.  81,  1874. 
Sir, — The  sudden  Dissolution  of  Parliament  has  taken  away  e?erybod/s  breath,  and 
in  the  surprise  ererj  man  seems  to  Imye  taken  leare  of  his  senses.    In  order  to  re- 
cover ours,  it  will  be  well  to  examine  what  there  is  peculiar  in  the  case,  and  what 
duties  derolve  thereby  on  a  Foreign  Afiairs  Committee. 

Tiie  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  were  founded  by  Mr.  TJrquhabt  during  the  in* 
sanity  of  the  Crimeau  War,  in  order  that,  in  our  foreign  relations,  goremment  bj 
Law  might  be  substituted  for  government  by  the  Foreign  Minister.  In  domestic 
affairs  our  object  must  be  similar ;  namely,  to  substitute  government  by  Law  for 
government  by  Party. 

Seventeen  years  ago,  a  remarkable  dissolation  of  Parliament  took  place.  Lord 
Palhbrston  had,  iu  time  of  peace  and  without  provocation,  bombarded  Canton. 
The  House  of  Commons  expressed  its  opinion  that  the  act  was  unjustifiable,  and 
then,  instead  of  committing  the  criminal  to  the  custody  of  Bkck  Rod  to  be  tried  by 
the  House  of  Lords  for  making  war  without  authority,  it  voted  the  money  for  carry* 
ing  it  on.  Lord  Palm isbston  puniished  tiie  members  for  their  pusillanimity  by  a  pexud 
dissolution.  The  expense  of  their  re-election  must  hare  cost  them  a  million  sterling, 
a  punishment  which  they  would  have  avoided  iiad  they  performed  their  duty. 

The  present  is  not  a  penal  dissolution.  The  Parl£unent  has  lasted  five  years,  its 
dissolution  next  autumn  was  expected;  its  dissolution  now  will  stop  electioneering 
intrigues,  which  would  have  occupied  several  months;  the  expenses  of  the  candidates 
will  be  lessened,  and  with  these  the  corruption  which  these  expenses  engender.  The 
weather  is  mild,  and  the  election,  though  m  Januarv  and  February,  is  not  a  hardship. 
So  far  there  is  nothing  to  object  to  in  the  advice  which  Mr.  Gladstohb  has  tendered 
to  Her  Majesty  the  Qusen,  and  which  the  Qu£EK  has  accepted. 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  only  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  he  is  Member  for  Green- 
wich. The  modern  practice  aims  at  uniting  in  one  man  the  contradictory  functions 
of  a  servant  of  die  Sovereign  and  a  tribune  of  the  people.  Having  advised  tlie 
QiTEBV,  in  his  capacity  of  Minister,  to  dissolve  the  Parliament,  Mr.  GLAJ>ST02r£  pro- 
ceeds in  his  capacity  of  head  of  a  faction  to  call  upon  his  constituents,  and  throu^ 
them,  upon  all  the  constituencies  in  the  kingdom,  to  elect  such  a  Parliament  as  will 
keep  him  and  his  colleagues  in  office.  Last  year  Mr.  Gladstone  bronglit  in  a  Bill 
for  the  regulation  of  University  Education  in  Ireland.  The  House  of  Commons, 
acting  within  its  undoubted  right,  threw  out  this  BilL  It  threw  out  the  Bill  not  as 
an  inairect  way  of  saying  that  it  wished  Mr.  Gladstone  to  give  up  the  direction  of 
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the  executive  gOYemment,  bat  because  the  Bill  was  disapproved  by  the  majority  of 
the  House.  Mr.  Gladstons  resigned  his  office.  Mr.  Disraeli  refused  to  accept 
office.  Mr.  Glapstome  was  obliged  to  return  to  office.  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not^ 
like  Lord  Palusrstoh^  puuisli  with  a  penal  dissolution  the  House  whicli  refused  to 
recognise  bis  dictatorship.  He  did  not,  in  the  middle  of  the  session,  affect  to  take 
the  sense  of  the  country  on  the  Irish  University  Bill.  Now  that  he  does  dissolve 
Parliament,  he  does  not  ask  for  an^r  decision  on  that  question.  But  he  asks  tlie 
ooantry  to  send  him  a  House  which  will  retain  him  iu  office ;  in  other  words,  he  asks 
for  such  a  majority  as  will  enable  him  to  resume  the  position  of  dictator  to  the 
l^islaturc  from  which  he  was  dislodged  last  year. 

^Diis  system  of  government  by  party  has  been  growing  upon  ns  for  many  years,  and 
we  are  so  accustomed  to  it  that  we  do  not  see  the  monster  now  that  for  the  first  time 
it  presents  itself.    But  there  are  foreigners  who  can  see  it.    Mr.  John  Leicoike,  in 
the  Journal  dei  Ikbats,  gives  the  election  its  true  name.    He  says  it  is  a  Plebiscite. 
What  is  a  Plebiscite  ?    in  its  original  sense  it  means  a  decree  of  the  people  about 
aomething.    If  the  country  had  been  polled  in  every  county  and  borough  for  a  deci- 
aon  aboiS  the  Irish  tJniversity  Bill,  the  decision  would  have  been  a  Plebiscite.    If 
tlie  25th  section  of  the  Education  Act  were  thus  submitted  to  a  popular  vote,  that 
decision  would  be  a  Plebiscite.    These  two  instances  are  in  the  onginal  sense.    But 
when  Mr.  John  Lemqine  uses  the  word  "  Plebiscite/'  he  means  something  very  dif- 
ferent.   He  refers  to  what  is  called  a  "  Plebiscite*'  iu  France.    Wiien  a  Bonapaete 
Las  establislied  himself  on  the  throne  of  Prance  by  fraud  and  force,  he  takes  a  popular 
vote  approving  what  he  has  done.  This  "  Plebiscite"  does  not  deal  with  legisbtive  sta- 
tutes or  acts  of  government,  it  only  sanctions  a  particular  man  as  administrator  of  the 
Sra^emment.    This  is  the  sort  of  Plebiscite  which  Mr.  Gladstone  asks  us  to  pass, 
e  does  not  ask  to  be  appointed  Hereditary  Emperor,  or.  President  for  Life,  but  he 
asks  us  to  usurp  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  and  to  appoint  him  Ministet.  Accept- 
ing liis  purpose  and  becoming  guilty  of  this  usurpation,  we  at  once  cede  our  power 
and  abandon  our  duty  of  controlling  the  acts  of  the  Minister  whom  we  appoint.    One 
Vjui  of  his  intentions  Mr.  Gladstone  does  disclose.    He  means  to  abolisti  the  Income 
Tax.    That  tax  to  whose  imposition  we  owe  so  much  liberty  of  commerce  and  of   . 
industry,  that  tax  which  can  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  be  lowered  in  times  of  prosperity, 
and  laised  in  times  of  adversity ;  which  is  a  resource  always  available  should  the 
countrv  be  threatened  with  invasion,  and  which  has  the  advanta|2fe  that  it  invites  from 
the  rich  and  powerful  an  opposition  to  unjust  and  lawless  hostilities,  by  making,  every 
man  feel  that  he  has  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  gratification  of  his  passions  ;  that  tax 
wiiicb,  unlike  the  customs  or  the  excise,  never  forbids  a  man  to  earn  a  livelihood,  is  to 
be  abolished.    This  proposal,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  knows  his  rivals  will  accept,  is 
tlie  onlv  one  stated  with  distinetness.    Many  measures  are  hinted  at,  but  how  they 
are  to  be  framed  is  not  stated.    The  Ashantee  War  is  to  terminate  in  friendship 
with  Ashantee,  but  Lord  Gkanville,  who  entered  into  the  engagements,  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  brands  as  "  equivocal  and  entangling"  and  which  caused  the  war,  is  left  tg 
inanage  the  peace.    Not  a  word  is  said  about  restoring  to  the  Privy  Council  its  fund- 
tlon  of  eontrolling  beforehand  both  wars  and  the  negotiations  which  lead  to  wars. 
We  are  to  elect  a  Parlianient  which  will  put  confldenoe  in  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  will  in  his  turn  again  put  confkienoe  in  Lord  Gaanville,  and  hand  over 
our  forei^  relations  to  his  caprice.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  support  Mr.  Glai)- 
STOne  without  abdicating  his  own  right  and  duty  as  an  Englishman ;  the  right  and 
duty  of  exerting  whatever  power  he  may  possess  to  restrain  the  acts  of  the  Govem- 
aieat  within  the  law ;  to  restore  to  the  Soverei^  tlie  appointment  of  Her  Ministers, 
aad  to  oonpel  the  Hooae  of  Commoos  to  punish  those  Mimaters  when  they  vioiate 
the  Law. 

But  it  is  equally  impossible  to  support  Mr.  Bisbaeli  and  his  faction.  Mr. 
Dkeazli  accepts  and  defends  the  system  of  government  by  party.  He  goes  heart 
aad  hand  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  this  conspiracy  against  the  Law,  amnst  the  Queen 
Mad  i^gainst  the  People.  He  doea  not  even  dare  to  raise  a  practieal  issue.  If  there 
m  one  aieasure  to  which  hia  party  is  committed  and  which,  it  it  were  sincere  it  wouM 
endeavour  to  carry,  it  ia  the  Eepeal  of  the  Malt  Tax.    M>.  Disraeli  did,  once. 
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as  a  bribe  for  the  rennnciaiion  of  their  demand  as  a  party  for  the  Bepeal  of  the  Malt 
Tax — and  Mr.  Disraeli,  whose  interest  in  the  matter  is  not  as  an  indiyidual  but 
onlj  as  the  leader  of  the  party,  does  not  attempt  to  rally  them  into  resistance. 

VTe  can  take  no  part  in  this  plebiscite,  it  is  utterly  unconstitutional.  If  any  open- 
ing can  be  found  to  enforce  on  the  Candidates  the  restoration  of  the  Privy  Council, 
80  as  to  prevent  such  wars  as  tliat  with  Ashantee ;  or  the  abrogation  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris,  so  as  to  enable  our  country,  if  attacked  by  an  enemy,  to  defend  itself 
at  sea ;  the  opportunity  should  not  be  neglected,  but  we  can  give  no  vote  to  any 
Candidate  who  does  not  repudiate  both  factions  and  defend  government  by  law  against 
government  by  party. 

If,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  there  is  any  hope  for  this  country,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  permanent  retention  of  one  party  in  place.  When  the  administration  is 
changed  during  a  war,  the  incoming  (action  always  accepts  the  acts  of  the  outgoing 
faction  and  there  is  no  redress.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  could  nail  the  men  who 
negotiated  us  into  an  Ashantee  War,  to  the  Treasury  Benches  till  they  were  drivea 
from  them  by  Impeachment,  such  negotiations  might'be  averted  for  the  future.  Mr. 
D18BAEIJ  has  in  his  election  address  found  fault  with  the  Treaty  of  the  Sud  of 
November,  1871,  with  Holland,  which  has  led  in  its  consequences  at  once  to  the 
Ashantee  War  and  to  the  Dutch  Invasion  of  Achin.  Perhaps  if  he  is  left  in  a  decreased 
minority  he  may  bring  such  matters  before  Parliament.  But  last  year,  when  Lord 
8tavl£t  of  Alderley  brought  this  matter  before  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Giulkvillb 
was  able  to  pooh-pooh  it.  Lord  Stanley  received  no  help  from  Mr.  Disraeli  or  the 
Great  Conservative  Party.    He  had  to  stand  alone  as  we  must  do  now. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

C.  D.  Collet, 
Chairman  of  the  St.  Pancras  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 


Attempt  to  extend  the  Jurisdiction 
of  British  Courts  over  Persons  not 
British  Subjects. 

The  Straits  of  I^Lilacca. 
The  Dutch  attack  upon  Acheen  and  its  companion  picture  the 
Ashantee  War  brought  the  Straits  of  Malacca  before  the  public  at 
the  last  general  election.  Mr.  Disraeli  raised  a  note  of  warning, 
which,  however,  he  took  the  pains  not  to  make  intelligible,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  perhaps  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  history  of  the  British 
settlements  in  that  quarter,  compared  them  to  those  described  by 
GULLITER  in  LiLLiPUT,  and  laughed  at  the  idea  of  bringing  a 
place  so  far  off  into  an  election  at  home. 

We  must  postpone  till  a  future  occasion  a  narrative  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  these  settlements,  and  of  their  application  to  the  plan  of 
disorganisation  which  is  still  carrying  out  against  the  British  Empire 
and  the  Mahometan  States— a  plan  which  includes  the  abandonment 
of  those  Colonies  which  are  British  and  loyal,  and  the  annexation  of 
territories  inhabited  by  different  races,  of  habits  most  dissimilar  to  onr 
own.  We  refer  to  the  subject  just  now  in  order  to  remark  that  when 
this  plan  of  disorganisation  is  in  progress,  there  is  no  disagreement 
between  the  two  factions.  They  give  way  to  an  occult  influence 
which  they  do  not  understand,  and  which,  therefore,  thev  cannot  con- 
trol. In  a  recent  affair  with  pirates  at  Salangore,  the  Cfolonial  Office 
ttood  aghast  at  the  high-handed  but  well-intentioned  proceedings  of 
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the  Colonial  anthoritiesy  not  on  the  high  seas  where  pirates,  if  they* 
are  nirates,  ma^  lawfully  be  dealt  with,  but  in  the  territory  of  an  inde- 
pendent sorereign. 

These  proceedings,  to  which  we  intend  at  a  future  time  to  rever^ 
were  sanctioned  after  the  fact  by  the  Colonial  Of&ce,  though  nothing 
is  more  evident  than  that  the  nominal  head  of  that  of&ce  was  yery 
mocfa  disconcerted  at  their  having  taken  place. 

The  course  which  is  generally  adopted  in  the  scheme  of  disorganisa- 
tion is  to  prepare  for  every  aggression  by  something  which  makes  it 
appear  not  only  as  a  remedy  for  a  grievance,  but  as  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. One  of  the  grievances  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  not  in  the 
English  settlements  there,  but  in  the  Malay  States,  is  tlie  lawlessne^ 
of  British  subjects.  The  remedy  proposed  is,  not  to  warn  British  sub- 
jects that  they  will  not  be  supported  in  their  contests  with  the  Malay 
authorises,  but  to  extend  over  these  Malay  States  a  British  juris- 
diction  which  will  entirely  paralyse  the  native  authorities.  Thia 
lawlessness  of  British  subjects  has  been  prepared  with  care  and  pains. 
It  is  part  of  the  legacy  left  by  Loixl  Paluekstok. 

In  1826,  when  the  settlements  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  were 
founded,  a  Treaty  between  England  and  Siam  stipulated  that : — 

**  The  Siamese  shall  settle  every  matter  witbin  tlie  Siamese  boundaries,  according 
to  their  own  will  and  customs." 

In  1855  tliat  apostle  of  civilisation  and  progress.  Dr.  Bowring, 
restrained  from  entering  into  Canton  by  the  instructions  of  Lord 
Gbanyille,  and  rebuked  for  his  attempt  to  evade  these  instructions 
by  Lord  M^lhesbubt,  left  Canton  and  repaired  to  London^  during 
the  Coalition  Administration.  He  returned  to  Hong-Kong  as  Sir 
John  Bowbing  and  Governor. 

The  Crimean  War  rendered  it  inconvenient  to  carry  out  imme- 
diately the  predetermined  system  at  Canton;  so  Sir  John  Bowbixg, 
having  laid  the  train  for  the  future  explosion,  by  the  Colonial  Vessels 
Registration  Ordinance  of  the  3rd  March,  1855,  proceeded  to  Siam, 
where,  on  the  18th  April,  he  signed  a  Treaty,  to  which  was  next 
year  added  an  A^m^ement  made  by  the  Siamese  authorities  with 
Sir  Habry  Smith  jParkes.  The  principal  feature  of  this  transaction 
is  the  following  in  Article  2  in  the  Agreement  of  1856: — 

**  All  cases,  crimtnal  or  civil,  in  which  the  defendant  is  a  British  subject,  shall  be 
tried  and  determined  by  the  British  Consul  alone."* 

As  British  vessels  were  manufactured  at  Hong-Kong  under  the 
Ordinance,  so  British  subjects  were  manufactured  in  Siam  under 
the  Treaty,  and  Queen  Victoria  finds  in  these  regions  a  great  num* 
ber  of  subjects  who  were  never  born  in  her  dominions.  We  say 
^tf ere  manufactured*'  for  the  present  British  Consul  in  Siam,  not 
only  has  discontinued  this  process  but  has  even  disfranchised  some  of 
the  British  subjects  left  bj  his  predecessors.  These  British  subjects^ 
chiefly  Chinese,  that  have  been  manufactured  in  Siam,  or  in  the  British 
Settlements,  emigrate  into  the  Malay  States,  and,  by  their  overbearing 
conduct,  overawe  the  Malay  authorities,  who  dread  them  because 
of  their  British  protection.     When  we  recollect  that  three  years  ago 

*  See  DiphauaicIUoUw  (Free  Pr€ui)  for  Ftbraaiy  24, 1S68. 
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tke  town  of  Salangore  was  burnt  bj  the  English  troops  sent  from 
Singapore  in  revenge  for  an  act  of  jittLcy  and  murder  committed 
by  Chinese  on  Chinese  British  subjects,  and  in  no  way  sanctioned  or 
approved  by  the  Sultan  of  Salanoobe,  it  ii  easy  to  understand  why 
iBntish  Citi^nship  is  a  cause  of  dread  to  the  Malay  Governments. 

The  remedy,  or  course,  is  not  veiy  far  to  seek.  In  the  first  place  the 
Governor  of  Singapore  ought  to  be  a  person  of  the  highest  moral  and 
intellectual  attainments,  and  he  should  be  made  to  understaud  that  he 
is  to  set  an  example  of  rigid  obedience  to  the  Law  of  Nadons  in  all 
his  dealings  with  the  neighbouring  States ;  never  sending  hostile  expe* 
ditions  into  the  territories  of  friendly  sovereigns,  nor  arrogating  to 
himself  alone  the  determination  of  peace  and  war.  Secondly,  he 
should  be  made  to  understand  that  he  is  not  to  interfere  at  all  with 
the  administration  of  the  neighbouring  States,  and  that  he  must  not 
allow  foreigners  to  make  use  of  British  citizenship  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  privileges  out  of  British  jurisdiction.  By  following 
these  rules  a  judicious  and  able  Gtovemor  of  Singapore  would  be  en* 
abled  to  retain  the  Straits  Settlements  for  the  British  Crown,  which 
values  them  as  guarding  the  transit  to  China,  and  to  gain  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Malay  Sovereigns,  whose  hatred  and  contempt  we  are  now 
earning  for  our  overbearing  conduct  to  them,  and  for  our  subserviency 
to  the  Dutch. 

Instead  of  adopting  this  course,  the  English  Government  has 
adopted  two  measures  in  a  contrary  direction.  1.  It  has  made  a 
Treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Perak  which  \Trtually  establishes  there  a 
British  jurisdiction.  2.  It  is  passing  an  Act  of  Parliament  asserting 
a  British  jurisdiction  over  crimes  committed  oiU  of  British  territory 
by  persons  who  are  not  British  subjects. 

The  Treaty  which  Sir  Akdeew  Clauke,  the  new  Governor  of 
Singapore,  has  made,  provides  for  the  acceptance  of  an  English  Resi- 
dent in  the  country,  wlio,  like  the  Residents  at  the  Courts  of  Hindu 
Princes,  will  gradually  become  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  and  extinguish 
the  original  occupant.  The  process  will  be  speedier  than  in  Hin- 
dostan,  because  the  new  rule  of  exterritoriality  will  be  applied  in  favour 
of  British  subjects,  manufactured  and  otherwise,  and  the  Resident 
will  commence  tlie  process  of  annexation  by  protecting  the  Sovereign 
against  these  immigrant  inhabitants. 

'  From  this  Treaty,  or,  as  it  is  styled,  this  ^^  Engagement  entered  into 
by  the  Chiefs  of  Fekak,  January  20,  1874,''  we  extract  the  follow-^ 

ing: 

.  **  Article  G.— That  the  Sultan  receive  and  provide  a  suitable  residence  for  a  British 
oJEcer  to  be  called  Reside^it,  wl«o  shall  be  accredited  to  his  Court,  and  whose  advice 
must  be  asked  and  acted  upon  on  all  questions  other  than  those  touching  Malay  re- 
IJgionand  cusfom." 

'  Andther  Resident  is  provided  for  Larufr  by  the  following  article. 
These  Residents  are    to   manage  the  whole  administration  of  ih/e 

Country. 

^  Article  10^ — That  the  coileeti(Hi  and  oonirol  of  all  tevcnaes  and  the  general  ad- 
Binistration  of  the  c^iin^ry  be  regulated  nnder  Ihe  advice  of  these  liesideats.*' 

This  Bill  for  asserting  "  British"  jurisdiction  is  a  very  short  one, 
but  it  contains'  explosive  materials  suffieiant  not  merdy  to  ruin  a 
settlement,  but  to  convulse  an  empire. 
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"  Crimes  and  offences  commiff ed  out  of  the  said  colony  of  the  Straits  Settlements 
at  fin  J  place  in  the  Makjan  Peninsula  extending  southward  from  the  nintli  desree  of 
aorth  latitude^  or  in  any  island  lying  within  twenty  miles  from  the  coast  thereof,  by  any 
cf  Her  MigeatyS  subjects,  or  by  any  person  not  being  a  subject  of  Her  Majesty  nor 
of  my  civUiud  Fa$per,  but  who  is  at  the  time  of  bis  committing  such  crime  or 
offence  resident  in  the  said  colony,  or  who  has  been  so  resident  within  six  months 
before  (he  commbsion  of  such  crime  or  offence,  shall  be  cognisable  in  the  courts  of 
tiie  said  colony  exercising  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  shall  be  inquired  of,  tried,  prose- 
cuted, and,  upon  conviction,  punished  in  such  and  the  same  manner  as  if  the  crime  or 
offence  had  been  committed  within  the  said  colony .'^ 

So  far  fts  the  clause  refers  to  persons  committing  crimes  while  re- 
siding in  the  colony  it  is  superfluous^  for  such  persons  are  already 
within  its  jurisdiction. 

So  far  as  this  clause  refers  to  British  subjects  who  have  committed 
crimes  out  of  the  Colony,  if  it  stood  alone,  it  would  be  both  lawful 
and  praiseworthy.  It  is  perfectly  just  that  any  man  who  has  volun* 
tariiy  become  a  subject  of  Great  Britain  should  be  made  to  obey  her 
laws,  and  that  he  should  be  f orcibljjr  prevented  fropi  leading  a  sort  of 
piratical  life  under  British  pix)tection.  But  no  Sovereign  can  have 
any  authority  over  any  persons,  not  his  subjects,  except  tor  acts  com- 
mitted in  his  own  territory.  No  Act  of  Parliament  can  confer  such 
authority ;  for  authority  not  existing  in  the  nature  of  things  can  only 
be  conferred  by  the  consent  of  those  over  whom  it  is  to  be  exercised ; 
ancf  the  British  Parliament  cannot  even  pretend  to  represent  those 
who  are  not  subjects  of  the  British  Crown.  The  term  "  civilised 
Powers'*  i«  not  only  nonsensical  but  base.  For  it  is  an  admission  that 
the  claim  cannot  be  made  against  any  Power  that  can  resist.  It  is 
an  assertion  of  force  over  the  weak  because  they  are  weak.  The 
description  here  makes  the- Act  futile  for  all  really  useful  purposes ; 
for  the  principal  disturbers  of  the  peace  in  the  Malay  peninsula  are, 
if  not  subjects  of  the  Queen,  subjects  of  the  Emperor  of  China. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  China  and  Japan  are  not  civilised  Powers. 
They  have  the  largest  cities  in  the  world;  they  have  the  Mariner's 
Compass,  the  Art  of  Printing,  and  Gunpowder;  every  token  of 
dvihsation  except  Pauperism  and  Ironclads.  The  special  effect  of  the 
Act  will  be  to  put  into  the  power  of  the  Governor  of  Singapore 
evBry  Malay  who  can  be  laid  Wd  of  and  accused  of  a  crime  against 
same  British  subject.  Any  Malay  six  months  after  visiting  the 
Straits  Settlements  may  be  seized  on  suspicion  of  piracy,  and  then 
tried  for  any  offence  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  committed 
in  any  part  of  the  Malay  peninsula  jioutli  of  the  ninth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  or  in  any  isliitKi  YTithin  twenty  miles  of  the  coast. 

Thus  the  British  Parliament,  unknown  to  itself,  annexes  the  Malay 
peninsula  by  asserting  ever  it  an  unlawful  jurisdiction. 

The  only  opponent  of  this  nefarious  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords 
is  Lioni  Stanlet  OF  AuoEOLRXy  who  is,  perhaps,  the  only  Peer  who 
has  resided  in  the  country  and  acqtiired  a  personal  knowledge  of  it. 
Kor  does  he  confine  his  opposition  to  the.BilK  He  opposes  in  toto  the 
annexation  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  last  May  moved  for-  Papers 
which  would  have  zievealed  the  proceedings  now  in  progress*  Against 
him,  the  two  rival  Colonial  Secretaries,  that  is  to  say,  the  two  rival 
mouthpieces  of  a  department  which  neither  of  them  has  mastered, 
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are  agreed,  and  when  they  are  agreed  their  unanimity  is  wonderful. 
The  one  who  now  holds  the  seals  of  the  of&ee  says  :  ^^  As  to  the  Motion 
"  for  papers,  it  is  impossible  for  Government  to  assent  to  it.  When 
^^  correspondence  is  complete  he  will  have  no  desire  to  withhold  it 
"  from  the  public."  The  other,  who  last  held  those  seals  says :  "  The 
"  proceedings  of  the  Government  of  the  Straits  Settlements  were  not 
^^  at  the  time  challenged  in  Parliament,  and  to  discuss  them  now  is 
"  like  dealing  with  a  matter  which  belongs  to  a  past  history.^ 

But  the  ex-Secretary  added  something  which  must  be  recorded : — 

**  In  regard  to  the  details  of  the  intervention  and  of  the  Treaty 
"  engagements,  he  wished  to  reserve  his  judgment,  as  he  had  no  in- 
"  formation  on  the  subject  beyond  what  he  had  derived  from  the 
«  Press,'* 

This  intervention  and  these  Treaty  engagements  cannot  have  been 
planned  by  the  present  Colonial  Secretary,  who  is  scarcely  seated  in 
nis  office.  We  have  now  the  avowal  that  they  were  not  the  work  of 
his  Predecessor.     Who  is  it  that  is  annexing  the  Malay  Peninsula? 

A  Petition  has  been  sent  from  the  Lancashire  Committees,  praying 
that  the  Bill  maj'  be  restricted  in  its  operation  to  British  subjects,  and 
the  Keighley  Cfommittee  has  petitioned  for  the  entire  rejection  of 
the  Bill  in  the  following'^terms : 

"  That  a  Bill  which  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  ^roiir  Honourable  House 
intituled  "  An  Act  to  extend  the  Jurisdiction  of  Courts  of  the  Colony  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  to  certain  Crimes  and  Offences  committed  out  of  the  Colony,"  inasmuch 
as  it  purports  to  give  (0  Her  Majesty's  Courts  of  Law  jurisdiction  over  persons  not 
subjects  of  Her  Majesiv,  aud  not  resident  within  territories  subject  to  Her  Majesty's 
auttiority,  proposes  to  ao  wliat  is  inherently  and  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible^ 
since  by  the  Law  of  Nature  and  of  Nations  no  soTereign  can  have  any  le^  authority 
out  of  his  own  territories.  To  pretend,  therefore,  to  confer  such  authority  is  a  usur- 
pajiou  and  act  of  violcucc,  the  more  dangerous  as  it  is  clothed  witli  the  appearance 
of  legality  by  being  put  into  the  shape  or  an  Act  of  the  Legiskture  of  this  realm. 

"That  the  term  'not  civilised,'  used  to  designate  the  persons  to  be  so  rendered 
subject  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  them,  and  to  which  they  are  to  become  snbiect 
not  merely  without  their  consent,  but  even  without  their  knowledge,  is  one  wfaidi  it 
unknown  to  the  Law. 

"  That,  moreover,  such  term  introduced  into  a  statute  is  to  strike  at  the  foundation 
of  all  Law,  by  rendering  the  language  in  which  it  is  conveyed  incapable  of  defiiii. 
tion/' 

P.S. — The  Bill  has  passed  the  Commons  as  well  as  the  Lords.  Bat 
there  was  much  discussion^  though,  as  it  was  in  the  small  hours  of  Hie 
night,  the  press  gives  no  report  of  it.    There  has,  however,  this  been 

Smed  bjr  the  Petitions,  the  term  ^^  civilised  Power"  has  been,  on  the 
otion  of  Sir  W.  Harcoubt,  struck  out,  to  substitute  in  its  place  a 
geographic  delimitation  which  excludes  the  Chinese,  whom  it  was  one 
object  of  the  Bill  to  draw  in.  It  only  remains  for  us,  therefore,  to 
take  to  heart  the  lawlessness  of  our  coimtry  and  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age  always  seeking  to  **  legislate"  for  every Dody  and  to  rule  eveiy- 
body.  Still  one  attempt  ought  to  be  made  by  address  to  the  QuEEN, 
imploring  her  to  withhold  her  royal  sanction  to  this  infamous  Act.  It 
is  not  for  us  to  accept  the  *^  Theory  '^  of  the  Constitution,"  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  recollect  that  we  stilt  have  a  QaERN,  and  to  recollect  it 
in  such  fashion  as  may  aid  her  to  recover  the  prerogatives  of  which 
she  has  been  robbed. 
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A  Rule  of  Business  necessary  in  Public 
as  well  as  in  Private  Affairs. 

In  the  **  Four  Wars  of  the  French  Revolution,"  the  translation  of 
which  was  commenced  in  our  last  number,  after  explaining  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  12  and  13  William  III.,  which 
required  that  every  member  of  the  Privy  Council  should  sign  his  name 
to  the  advice  he  gave,  were  repealed  by  the  4th  of  Anne,  Mr. 
Urquhabt  goes  on.  to  say : — 

"  From  the  moment  that  there  were  no  longer  ^  great  officers  of  the 
**  Crown*  responsible,  each  one  for  his  acts  in  nis  own  department,  no 
**  one  could  be  prosecuted,  and  every  prosecution,  separate  or  coUec- 
**  tive,  became  impossible  from  the  time  when  the  evidence  of  the 
*'  acts  themselves  was  effaced,  and  when  it  further  became  impossible 
"  for  the  House  of  Commons,  called  '  The  Great  Inquisition,'  to  ex- 
**  hibit  articles  of  impeachment  before  the  House  of  Peers,  called  ^  The 
"  Great  Tribunal,'  From  that  time  everything  passed  in  secret.  No 
**  one  knew,  or  could  know  either  who  had  advised  a  measure,  or  who 
^  had  executed  it. 

^'The  House  of  Commons  could  not  obtain  either  signatures  or 
** orders;  neither  had  they  any  authority  for  consulting  records. 
^  Records  no  longer  existed. 

But  there  are  records.  The  House  of  Commons  publishes,  every 
year,  some  volumes  of  correspondence  with  foreign  Powers  There  is 
no  quarter  of  the  world  where  such  correspondence  does  not  take 
place,  and  whenever  some  particular  subject  is  brought  to  the  light 
m  the  course  of  its  orbitular  revelation,  a  subterranean  mine  is  re- 
realed^  and  with  it  a  sense  of  fear  and  danger  to  all  who  attempt  to 
explore  it  Last  Session  one  of  the  Committees  endeavoured  to 
obtain,  through  a  Member  of  Parliament,  a  return  of  all  correspon- 
dence of  the  British  Gk)vernment  with  Russia,  the  United  States,  and 
Ae  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  r^pecting  the  Boundary  on  the  North- 
West  Coast  of  America.  The  return  was  refused,  not  on  the  grounds 
that  no  such  correspondence  w^as  on  record,  but  that  it  would  take  three 
weeks  to  copy  it  all  for  the  printer.  How,  then,  can  Mr.  Urquhabt 
say  ^  BecorcU  no  longer  exist  ?"  (*^  //  n^y  a  plus  (f  archives*^). 

The  contradiction  is  only  in.  appearance.  The  papers  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Foreign  Offiee,  and  which  gradually  find  their  way  to 
the  pablic,  whole,  garbled,  distorted,  or,  as  in  one  memorable  case» 
restored  to  their  original  accuracy,  no  longer  record  tlie  commence- 
ment, the  reasons,  or  the  real  progress  of  the  negotiations  which  they 
{NTofess  to  record.  The  Indian  Mutiny  Papers  gave  no  account  pf 
the  determination  to  Grease  the  Cartridges.     The  Acheen  Papers 

SB  no  account  of  any  deliberations  by  the  Privy  Council,  the 
binet  Council,  or  even  the  Fore^  Secretary^  as  to  the  permission' 
granted  by  the  Treaty  of  November  2nd,  1872,  to  the  Dutch  to  ex- 
tend their  territory  in  Sumatra.     Even  the  Affghan  Papers,  though 
now  published  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  not  merely  m 
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their  original  state,  but  with  brackets  to  show  where  and  how  they 
w^re  tampered  with,  give  no  account  of  th^  reasons  for  making  tbiie 
Afghan  War.    .    .  • 

It  is  possible  .that  tkere  may  b^  an  escceptioii  to  this  otherwise  in* 
variable  rule.  From  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  that  Board,  which  in  recent  times  consisted  of  its  President 
and  the  Foreign  Secretary,  was  in  the  habit  of  dictating  orders  to  the 
Governor-General  of  India,  which  were  sent  through  the  Secret 
Committee.  Tlie  order  for  making  the  Aflfghan  War  was  sent  by 
that  Committee  only  after  a  threat  of  imprisonment,  and  it  was  not 
printed  when  the  correct  version  of  the  Affghan  Papers  was  published 
by  Parliament.  It  has  not  yet  seen  the  light.  Therefore  we  say  it 
may  be  an  exception.  It  may  be  that  the  evidence  it  would  have 
afforded  was  such  that  the  conduct  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control  (Lord  Broughton),  and  the  Foreign  Secretary  (Lord  Pal- 
MEESTOn),  could  not  have  been  mistaken.  J3ut  the  Affghan  Papers, 
when  published  with  the  explanation  of  the  forgeries  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected,  still  afforded  so  little  clue  to  the  pei*son  of  the 
forger  that  Mr.  Dunlop,  when  he  moved  for  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  that  matter,  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  the  criminal  was  Lord 
Palmeeston  himself.  He  discovered  this  only  when  Lgrd  Pal- 
MBRSTON  defended  the  falsifications,  though  without  avowing  that  he 
was  their  author. 

This  same  Lord  Palmeeston,  who,  on  the  19th  March,  1861,  said 

that  *^  it  was  perf ectU''  right"  to  make  alterations  in  the  correspondence 

of  Sir  Alexander  Btjrnes  ;  had,  on  the  10th  March,  1830,  in  his 

Motion  on  the  Affairs  of  Portugal,  laid  down  the  following  as  the  rule 

to  be  observed : — 

"  GoTernraent  should  either  make  its  stand  on  a  denial  of  any  iMformation  whatcFcr, 
or  they  ought  to  give  it  in  its  fallest  shape ;  for  fo  give  imperfect  information — to  muti* 
late  extracts— to  offer  frapients  of  correspondence  frotnvhich  the  tnost  important 
parts  have  been  left  out;  is  to  make  amockexy  of  Parliunent,  mider  preteoce  of  aab- 
mittiug  to.  its  jurisdiction."* 

We  have  been  frequently  miBtmderstood  when  we  liave  rq)eatedljr 
urged  on  onr  readers  the  study  of  the  Blue.  Books ;  as  if  we  supposed 
that  in  that  species  of  literature  there  was  some  intriusic  exceUeuce 
which  would  communicate  to  the  i^orant  a  knowledge,  aiid  even  a 
comprehension  of  public  affaiia.  We  point  to  the  Blue  Books  as  a 
coroner  would  point  to  the  dothes,  the  marks  on  iJbe  person,  and  the 
other  circumstances  which  indicate  that  a  death  Jbas  not  been  natoral. 
The  Blue  Books  are  admissions  of  somethings  that  have  been  .done,  and 
'  when  these  things  are  not  set  forth  in  intdligible  sequence,  they  are 
^dence  of  something  which  haviDg  been  done  cannot  be  avowed.  It 
i^  only  when  any  stand  is  made  to  ascertain  what  is  thus  conceakd^ 
that  any  revelation  is  made  of  the  unbusiness-like  manner  in  which  all 
our  foreign  1;ransaoti(»id  are  conducted.  The  Afghan  Despatches 
wtere  demanded  from  without^  that  h  to  .say,  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Gommittees.  We  are  now  going  to  relate  a  demand  that  was  made 
from  within. 
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True  History  of  the  Rmso-Dutch  Loan.  T99 

In  1816  England  contracted  to  pay  annual^  a  stun  of  money  for  a 
hundred  years  to  Rtissfa,  on  condition  that  during  all  that  time 
Belmnm  should  remain  joined  to  the  Kingdom  of  Holland.  This, 
conaition  was  insisted  on  by  Lord  Castx4EBS2AGH,  and  Russia  was 
compelled  to  accept  it.  . 

In  1830  Belgium  revolted  against  Holland.  The  five  Powers  at 
once  accepted  the  separation,  ana  England  and  France  enforced  it  by 
arms.  Tnat  this  separation  was  contrived  by  Russian  intrigue  was 
not  suspected  at  the  time  in  England,  Russia  beitig  supposed  to  be  the 
supporter  of  all  existing  autliority,  and  therefore  the  friend  of  the 
Kmg  of  Holland.  Lord  Palmerston  had  to  persuade  the  House 
of  Commons  that  England  was  bound  to  go  on  paying  the  money  to 
Russia  after  the  consideration  had  ceased.  Not  a  fine  of  the  corre- 
spondence respecting  the  original  Treaty  was  published  ty  Govern- 
ment till  1847,  and  the  true  mtentlon  01  the  transaction  as  a  barrier 
i^ainst  Russia  was  only  revealed  when  Lord  Castlereagh's  private, 
correspondence  on  public  affairs  was  published  by  his  brother.  Lord 
Castlereaoh's  views  are  at  once  fully  and  bnefly  explained  in  lus 
letter  dated  11th  of  November,  1814,  to  Mr.  Vansittaut,  then  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.    He  writes  .• — 

"The  ^reat  qtiestion  in  my  hands  is  the  Batch  Loan,  ^Iiich  connects  itself,  how- 
em^  with  otir  daims  to  retam  Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Easeqnibo. 

"If  the  EmpcTOT  of  Rcssta  shall  persist  in  refuiing  to  acknowledge  bis  Treati^s^ 
fx  to  treat  iff  pwnwMtt  of'UMm  4/^«MRff^/tf|  Iflli^l,hAVe[no  4iffiQult(sr  ip  stopping*  ihtjt 
demand,  provided  tlipit  1  can  secure,  tha  Low  Countries  against  his  arms  and  his 
intrigues;  bwt,  if  His  Imperial  Majesty  shall  change  his  tone  and  make  a  reasonably 
imaigemeut  of  frontier  on  the  side  of  Poland — if  he  shall  allow  the  other  European 
amngements.to  teequibibiy  setDed,  inokdiug  thom  of  HoUand,  and  alter  his  iat{f 
AeMnL  tbeoy  mj  4<^ar  VAirsirci^BT,  I  m«st  come  v^n  jou  for  my.  poimd  .of  flesh ; 
or,  if  I  cai^not  stop  his  powei'npon  the  Vistula^  and  it  breaks  loosei  and  shall  carrot 
ereiything  before  it  to  the  Meuse,  I  cannot  answer  for  the  consequences.  I  only, 
beffyou  will  believe  I  shall  do  my  be^t  to  spare  your  purse.  The  engagement  witn 
HoBaad  shall  be  no  obstacle  to  ibis,  as  I  had  rather  give  the  Prince  of  Oaan'gjq 
sttnediing  morete  dirfend  and  fortify  the  Low.  Coimtctes  thta  tnkist  ihe  credit  tf  a 
CalMUtck  Prince  t^  ptertum  Eui:Qpe.*  -     '       . 

TlK>se  onlj  who  recollect  the  awe  inspuDod  )by  £ussia  as  the  great 
CoBservatlTe  Power,  at  ihe  time  of  the  JBelgian  revolution,  can  appre* 
date  the  effect  that  would  have  been  pvoduoed  if  Lord  Castle- 
beagb's  ^{H^rammatic  descr^tion  of  the  Ualmuck  Prince  enj^aged  in 
the  overturniBg  of  Curope  could,  have  been  produced  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  -         * 

The  annuity  to  Boasia  was,  according  to  die. fifth  article  of  the 
Treaty,  to  cease  should  Belgium  be  separated  fro;n  HoUand.  Lord 
Pai^hebston  represented  uiis  as  a  coudUIon  in  which  £ussia  bad 
readily  acquiesced*  Bfui,  Lord  CASXLXftEAGH's  Correspondence  haa 
now  reveckled  that  tbi3  was  npt  true.  In  bis  letter  ;to  .Count  Nessel- 
sooEy  dated.  28th  of  May,*  ^815,  heipvrites  ;-^ 

'*The  Connt  de  LrEys^/wiUi  liis  accustomed. ^oal  for  l}ie  servio^  of  his  Conrt,was 
deskotis  that  the  fifth  article  should  We  been  coh^fted  iii  il^  operation  ^o  the  part 
of  the  debt  failii|^  to  -Ibe  share  of  SoUand ;  bnt  this  cfian^e,  whilst  it  would  haye 
^  at  direH  vsrnuice  with  ^  mj  acgnments,  as  emplo^^cd  MA  from  FieniM  Bx^d 
my  retam  to  reconcile  the  Government  to  the  measure,  would  have  destroyed 

^  Cfiitlereigh's  Correspondence,  Third  Series,  vol.  it.  p.  200. 
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my  whole  case  in  Parliament  by  enabling  my  opponents  to  deacribe  tbe  arrangement 
as  one  made  not  upon  the  principle  of  a  fair  equivalent  with  Holland,  but  as  a 
gratuitous  concession  to  Hussia  for  an  object  that  might  not  surviye  the  present 
crisis. 

"  The  risk  to  you  is,  I  trust,  small,  whilst  the  principle  is  everything  to  us,  as  justi- 
fying the  measure  in  Parliament.  Although  M.  ae  LDSVBir  pressed  the  point 
earnestly,  I  am  confident  yon  will  do  justice  to  the  consideration  wliich  made  it  quite 
impossible  for  me  to  acceiie  to  his  proposal."* 

He  arguments  employed  from  Vienna  have,  with  one  trifling  ex- 
ception, never  been  given  to  the  world.  How  much  they  might 
reveal  we  can  only  guess,  but  the  extract  just  given  would  have  showu 
that  Russia  foresaw  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland.  Had 
these  two  letters  been  published,  they  would  have  gone  a  great  way  to 
show  that  what  Lord  Palmerston  was  trying  to  do  for  Russia  w^as 
what  Lord  Castlkreagh  had  refused  to  do  for  her,  and  that  England 
was  all  through  duped  and  cheated  by  Russia. 

But,  though  the  whole  of  the  original  negotiations  were  suppressed, 
the  case  presented  difSculties — difficulties  of  a  practical  nature.  Then, 
as  now,  t-he  Privy  Council  was  in  abeyance  as  regards  both  ne^tia- 
tions  and  hostilities ;  then,  as  now,  the  Foreign  oecretaiy  negotiated 
without  consulting  his  Sovereign,  or  the  Cabinet,  or  the  Prime 
Minister ;  but  there  were  rules  of  business  which  had  to  be  obeyed, 
or  at  least  considered,  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  money.  The 
mon^  was  payable  to  Russia  under  an  Act  of  Parliament 
(55  Gkorgb  lit.,  cap.  115),  which  'gave  authority  to  the  Treasury  to 
make  the  payments,  ^  so  long  as  tne  same  should  be  payable  con- 
*'  formably  to  the  tenor  of  Sis  Majesty's  engagements."  On  the 
separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland,  Lord  Grenvillb,  the  Con- 
troller of  the  Exchequer,  demurred  to  the  pa3rment,  and  asked  the 
Treasury  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  the  Law  Officen  of  the  Crown  as 
to  its  legality. 

The  Attorney-General,  afterwards  Lord  Denman,  stated  to  the 
House,  16th  of  December,  1831,  that  he  had  at  first  supposed  that 
the  Treaty  was  at  an  end,  but  that  he  had  now  come  to  the  conclusion 
thkt  the  original  parties  contemplated  a  separation  by  external  force, 
he  therefore  thought  the  Treaty  was  still  binding,  and,  therefore,  that 
the  Act  founded  on  the  Treaty  was  still  in  force.     How  this  change 
of  opinion  was  created  was  not  known  at  the  time,  but  in  1847  a  letter 
was  published  fr^m  the  Russian  Ambassadors,  dated  25th  of  January, 
1831,  and  marked  '*  Confidential,"  in  which  this  line  was  taken.  It  was 
founded  on  a  secret  article,  which  actually  provided  that,  in  case  of  an 
invasion  of  Belgium^  the  payments  shoula  not  even  be  suspended  till 
such  invasion  should  have  lasted  for  a  year,  and  that  even  after  that, 
when  affairs  should  be  settled,  the  arrears  should  be  determined  accord* 
ing  to  the  then  state  of  possession  in  which  the  King  of  HoLiiAND 
should  find  himself  established."  This  secret  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  on  the  6th  of  July,  1832,  but  it  did  not  have  much  weij^ht 
with  the  House.     What  did  have  weight  was  anothe*  statement  con* 
tained  in  the  same  letter  of  the  Russian  Ambassador.    It  was   as 
follows : — 

*  Castlereagh^s  Correspondence,  Third  Seri«f,  yoL  IL,  p.  $64. 


Attomey^General  takes  Russia's  Assertions  for  granted.        aoi 


*'  In  whaterer  light  we  m«jr  view  the  actual  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland, 
iiis  certain  that  so  far  from  iavonring  or  facilitating  it,  Kussia  has  offered  60,000  men 
to  prcYcnt  it ;  and  that  if  the  Emperor  has  not  followed  up  this  determi^nation,  it  is 
out  of  respect  for  the  representations  of  his  Allies,  and  prmcipally  out  of  deference 
to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  Cabinet  of  London." 

If  Sir  Thomas  D£NMAN  had  been  acting  as  the  legal  adviser  of  a 

Jirivate  individual,  he  would  not  have  taken  such  an  assertion  as  this 
brgranted.  Putting^  aside  the  legal  question  whether  the  Eraperor 
of  Russia  had  any  right  to  conquer  belgium  by  force  of  arms  for 
Holhmdy  he  would,  at  any  rate,  have  asked  for  the  despatch  where 
this  offer  was  made.  No  such  despatch  has  ever  been  produced.  No 
such  despatch  could  have  been  produced  unless  it  had  been  forged 
for  the  occasion.  In  default  of  such  a  despatch,  Sir  Thomas  Denman 
ought  to  have  asked  for  proof  that  Russia  had  60,000  men  at  her 
disposal.  If  he  had  had  to  deal  for  a  private  client  with  an  alleged 
fact  of  a  person  who  had  been  involved  having,  on  a  particular  occa- 
sion, offered  a  large  sum  of  money  to  meet  some  obligation  —  if 
further,  not  a  scrap  of  paper  could  have  been  produced  to  them  that 
the  offer  had  been  actually  made.  Sir  Thomas  Dekmak  would  have 
called  on  some  person  to  prove,  at  least,  that  at  the  time  specified  the 
alleged  sum  of  money  was  at  his  command.  If  instead  of  uie  Russian 
letter  being  privately  discussed  with  Lord  PAtiMBBSTON,  it  had  been 
laid  before  the  Privy  Council,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  must  have 
remarked  that  Russia  had  not  at  the  time  60,000  men  to  spare,  and  have 
sog^ted  that  the  Russian  Ambassador  should  be  called  on  to  explain 
from  what  part  of  the  Empire  they  were  to  march.  On  the  27th 
November,  1830,  thelPoles  rose  in  insurrection.  On  the  day  on  which 
the  letter  of  the  Russian  Ambassador  is  ^ated,  the  decree  was  penned 
at  Warsaw,  declaring  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  ceased  to  reign 
in  Poland.  The  deficiency  of  the  Russian  army  was  so  extreme  that 
-the  garrisons  had  to  be  called  in  from  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire. 
Yet  these  60^000  men  in  buckram,  though  they  eould  not  conquer 
Belgium  for  the  King  of  Holland,  were  equal  to  the  task  of  obtain- 
ingtibe  continued  payment  of  the  money  of  En^and. 

What  is  most  remarkable  is,  that  this  statement,  which  Sir  Thomas 
Dsnmak  never  thought  of  Questioning,  when  it  was  made  to  him 
privately  in  1831,  was  provea  to  be  false  before  it  (the  statement,  not 
the  despatch)  was  made  public  on  the  12th  January,  1832.  On  the 
16th  March,  1832,  in  reply  to  a  statement  made  by  M.  Casimib 
Pebieb  in  the  French  Chamber,  the  Duke  of  W£LLIngton  ^^  most 
^  distinctly  denies  the  assumption  of  M.  Pebieb,  namely,  that  other 
''nations  had  evinced  an  intention  of  interfering  by  force.  The 
^British  Gor^mment  had  no  snch  intention,  nor  had  any  of  the 
^ other  Powers;  and  he  would  add  that  the  French  Government 
^  must  know  that  such  was  the  fact." 

LordGBBT  confirmed  the  statement  of  the  Duke  of  Wellingtok. 
The  Protocol  conditionally  admitting  the  independence  of  Belgium 
was  signed  by  Russia  on  the  20th  December,  1830.  The  Duke  of 
WKLLmoTON  had  resigned  on  the  previous  16th  November,  and  on 
tile  Bext  day  his  cdlefigue,  Lord  Abebdesf,  signed  the  3rd  Protocol 
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on  the  affairs  of  Belgium.  To  have  anj  yalidity  Kussia's  proposal 
must  have  been  made  before  she  signed  the  Protocol  of  the  20tii 
December,  1830.  Bat  the  two  Prime  Ministers  denied  a  year  after- 
wards that  any  Power  had  made  such  a  proposal. 

We  return  to  the  Russian  letter.     It  went  on  : — 

**  Lord  pALuasTOir  ^rill  n(x  dboht  recollect  that  it  h  equally  oat  of  deferenoe  to 
the  wJAhes  of  the  £pglish  Governxneat,  and  not  without  this  re8erratios»  in  ail  their 
conversations  with  him,  of  the  right  of  Russia  to  the  payment  stipulated  in  the  Cozi- 
yention  of  the  I9th  May,  1815,  that  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  have 
adhered  to  the  Protocol  of  the  l^th  December,  1830,  No.  7,  which  at  most  permits 
the  future  iudependeaoe  of  Belgium  under  certain  conditions,  and  does  net  yet  tate 
away  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  the  Njstserlands.^ 

W  hether  these  "  conversations"  really  took  place,  or  .were  invented 
afterwards  to  satisfy  Sir  Thomas  Denmak — w&ether  the  letter  dated 
25th  January,  1831,  was  written  on  that  day  or  concocted  afterwards^ 
msiy  be  interesting  subjects  for  inquixy.  Bat  supposing  even  that 
there  was  no  deception  on  these  two  points,  the  admission  of  illegalitj 
is  dear  and  undisputed:  England  waa given  away  by  theForeijgn 
Secretsury  in  private  coinversations  which  he  held  .witL  the  Busaiaii 
Ministers,  and  the  substance  of  which  he  did  not  rq>eAt  to  his  Sove* 
rei^yto  ^e  Cabinet,  or  even  jbo  the  Prime  Minister. 

What  avails  it  to  ktiow  all  tixh  afterwards  ?  Nodung  at  all.  Only 
prior  knowledge  ean  stop  tibe  evil  courses  of  a  Miniater.  After  the 
crime  is  committed  the  only  reaoioree  is  pimishment,  aad  this  does  ndt 
avert  the  consequences;  of  crime,  it  only  prevents  its  x^tition.  But 
how  could  Lord  Pai^KKTOTOIt  have  been  punished  ?  Of  what  eould 
he  bare  been  accused  1  Of  holding  private  conversations  with  a  » 
Foreign  Minister?  Tbifi  was  supposed  to  be  his  duty.  No  record 
existed  of  their  conversations.  No  rule  was  violated,  for  there  was  no 
longer  an^  rule  in  existence  for  tlie  conduct  of  forei^  rels^tions. 

£k  writing  of  the  Russo*Duich  Loan  and  its  contmnance  after  the 
Belgian  ILevolutkm,  we  naturally  look  back  to  the  negotiations  respect 
ing  the  separation.  We  open  the  thi^  Blue-Books,  contaimag  nearly 
joixie  hundred  pages^  and,  looking  through  the  indices,  w«  feU  to  find 
among  them  any  Order  in  Coujc^  or  any  opinion  of  the  Law  Offieera 
of  the  Crowzu  The.  first  protocol  states  that  th»  Plenipotentiaries  were 
invited  to  meet  by  the  King  of  HotiiAZYD,  but  the  King's  invitation  is 
not  given.  It  is,  indeed,  stated  that  the  several  Courts  having 
accepted  this  invitation,  ^^  have  concerted  through  th^  Ambassadoca 
^'  and  Ministers  accredited  at  the  Court  of  Londoni,  the  f oUowisg 
^^  determinations,"  but  that  is  all.  Thia  Conference  for  changine  the 
map  of  £urope  does  not  even  make  j^iention  of  the  esaminatioin  of.  the 
full  powers  of  its  members,  a  form  which  is  still  gone  through  when  -a 
Treaty  is  made,  thou^  it  be  only  to  chamge  the  commercial  arrange- 
ments  between  two  friendly  countries. 

In  1832,  as  we  have  seen^  difficulties  did  preset  themselves  and 
had  to  be  overcome  by  telling  falsehoods  from  time  to  tim^.  The 
difference  between  1832  i|nd  1874  19,  that  now  it  ia  not  neoes^ary  fer 
the  English  Minister  to  teU  f  alsehoodsdi  .        . 

We  have  seen  how  easily  Lord  Qs^JryiUiB^  aeqsplied  the  ^Buosilili 
Inyasion  of  Khiva^,  how  ^csdrelessly  he  gaye  \^  the  right  te.  «f  poae 
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Dutch  agression  in  Sumatra,  and  how  in  the  ^'  equivocal  and  en* 
tangling  engagements"  about  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  he  allowed  his 
subordinate  to  disobey  his  instructions,  and  entail  an  Ashantee  War 
upon  England.  We  i^cve  si^en  how  that  war  was  carried  on  without 
80  much  as  the  preteace  of  an  Order  in  Council.  If  the  affair  of  the 
Busso-Dutch  Loan  were  to  happen  over  again,  Russia  would  at  once, 
in  private  conversations,  renew  her  claims  under  the  new- circum- 
stances, whaltever  they  might  be,  and  they  would  be  accepted  without 
difficulty.  No  Comptroller  of  the  Exchequer,  no  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown^  no  Opposition  in  Parliament,  would  throw  obstacles  in  the 
way.  Ministers  would  not  need  to  threaten  to  resi^,  as  they  did  in 
1882,  if  their  measures  were  not  carried ;  and  no  Mr.  HuiHE  would 
say  in  a  fit  of  indignation  that  to  keep  the  [Ministers  in  office  *'  he 
*^  voted  a^nst  the  Tories  with  the  Whigs,  though  he  had  no  doubt 
**  the  Whigs  were  in  the  wrong." 

In  €tii&r  countries,  however,  the  Minister  who  despisfes  Law  and 
UBorps  authority  has  still  a  struggle  to  go  through,  and  it  sometimes 
happens  that  some  indiscretion  reveals  the  process  by  which  nations 
sre  given  away  in  secret,  and  the  falsehoods  which  are  told  to  conceal 
that  process.  A  recent  scandal  has  done  this  in  the  case  of  Prince 
BiSMABCK,  Lord  Palhbrston's  successor,  as  Prussia  is  the  successor 
cf  England  in  the  office  of  disturber  of  Europe. 

Li  a  recent  woric,  Un  poco  pUc  di  Luce  (A  little  more  Light), 
General  La  Marmora  published  some  partictdars  of  the  negotiations 
which  he  had  had  with  Prince  Bismarck  previous  to  the  War  of  1866. 
On  these  details  Herr  Malinckrodt,  founded  an  accusation  against 
Prince  Bismarck  which  the  latter  warmly  denied.  The  gravamen 
of  the  charge  was,  not  that  he  had  conspired  to  break  up  the  German 
Confederation,  of  which  Prussia  was  a  member;  not  that  while  still 
at  peace  with  Austria  he  had  attempted  to  arrange  with  "  Italy*'  a 
mutiny  In  Venetian  territory  of  Croats  in  the  Austrian  service,  to  be 
preceded  by  insurrections  in  Hungary  and  Slavonia;  far  less  that  he 
md  invaded  Hanover  without  even  the  pretence  of  a  quarrel ;  but 
only  that  in  the  pnosecution  of  his  scheme  for  the  subjugation  of  Ger- 
many he  had  been  willing  to  give  up  to  France  some  portion  of 
German  soil* 

The  evidence  of  this  was  in  a  letter  ^Titten  by  General  Goyootj, 
Italian  Minister  at  Beriin,  to  General  La  Marmora.  Prince  Bi8« 
■IBOK  answered  that  he  never  uttered  a  syllable  of  the  words  attri- 
buted to  him  by  General  Govoke,  the  whole  statement  was  ^^  an  im- 
^  pudent  and  lying  invention,  made  in  a  malignant  and  calumnious 
•*  manner,  and  fm'  a  false  and  hateful  parpoee.  He  "  never  dreamed 
^'of  ceding  afield  or  a  meadow  of  German  territory."  The  whole 
aoeusation  was  throug|iOiat  ^^  an  audaciously  invented  falsehood  coo- 
'^  cocted  to  blacken  his  character.^ 

General  La  Marmora,  in  reply,  sent  to  a  notary  the  pnua^^  Letter 
•f  Count  XJsEDOH  to  himself^  dated  June  I2tli,  1866,  and  the  jprtboia 
despatches  of  General  Gotone,  also  to  himself,  dated  June  3rd^ 
1866.  We  subjoin  an  extract  from  each  letter;  from  the  first  to 
show  that  Prussia,  while  still  at  peace  with  Austria,  was  conspiring  to 
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excite  insuiTection  among  her  subjects ;  from  the  second  in  order  to 
place  it  in  contrast  with  Prince  Bismarck's  denial: 

M.  UsEDOM  TO  General  La  Marmora. 

(Extract.)  "Florence,  12th  June,  i8«6. 

"  ^7  a  telegram  received  to-ui^ht,  Cofint  Bismabck  informs  me  that  he  expeeta 
the  comnieucement  of  liostilities  in  a  hw  days. 

"  Willi  regard  to  the  Hungarian  affair,  Count  Czaxy,  whom  jou  sent  to  me  at  the 
time,  and  whom  I  liad  in  mj  turn  reeouimeuded  to  Count  Bismabck,  has  recently 
repaired  to  Berlin,  where  a  very  good  reception  awaited  him. 

"  Count  Bismarck  desires  me  at  this  moment,  to  eomnmnicate  to  your  Excellency 
(hat  the  Government  is  ready  to  famish  one  half  of  tlie  funds  necessary  for  the 
Hungarian  and  Slave  affair  if-  the  Italian  Government  will  take  the  otoier  upon 
itself.  .... 

'*  As  there  are  in  the  Quadrilateral  so  many  Croat  regiments,  T  think  it  would  be 
very  important  if  we  could  get  a  movement  to  break  out  as  soon  as  possible  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Adriatic." 

On  this,  General  La  Marmora  says  that  Prince  Bismabck  would 
not  have  complained  of  him  if  he  had  promoted  a  Hungarian  insur- 
rection, which  he  was  specially  invited  from  Berlin  to  do,  and  which 
he  refused  to  do,  saying  that  Hungary  was  denuded  of  troops,  and 
could  easily  rise  if  she  wished  it. 

General  Govone's  letter  is  given  entii'c  in  the  Times  of  February 
6th,  and  is  well  worth  perusal.  It  describes  an  interview  with  Count 
Bismarck.    "We  have  space  only  for  the  following  extract  :— 

"  I  am,"  says  Count  Bismarck,  *'  less  German  than  Prussian,  and  I  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  assenting  to  the  cession  to  France  of  all  the  country  lying  between 
""' '  '   '     * Palatinate  Oldenburg,*  a  portion  of  the  Prussian 
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districts,  &c.  The  King,  however,  under  I  he  influence  of  the  ^ucen,  who  b  not 
Prussian,  would  have  grave  scruples,  and  would  only  agree  to  it  at  a  decisive  mo- 
ment, when  he  should  be  on  the  point  of  losing  all  or  gaining  all.  At  all  events,  in 
order  to  work  upon  the  King's  mind,  with  a  view  to  an^  kind  of  arrangement  with 
France,  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  the  minimum  limit  of  thut  Power's  demands, 
because  if  it  wore  a  question  of  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Khiiie,  Mayence,  Coblentz, 
and  Cologne,  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Austria, 
and  to  abandon  Ihe  Duchies,  and  many  other  things." 

The  authenticity  of  this  letter  is  beyond  dispute,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  it  was  written  in  order  that,  after  the  writer's  death, 
it  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  a  report  that  was  false. 
Nor  does  Prince  Bismarck's  language  lead  to  any  such  belief.  He 
says  that  General  La  Marmora  is  disavowed  by  the  present  Italian 
Government,  that  they  blame  the  General  for  the  abuse  he  has  made 
of  secret  documents  belonging  to  the  Foreign  OflBce,  only  entrusted  to 
him  in  his  official  capacity,  and  during  his  administration,  and  that 
they  have  engaged  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  guard  against  the  recurrence 
of  any  act  of  similar  indiscretion  on  the  part  oi  General  La  Mab- 
uoba's  successors.  This  means,  of  course,  that  if  any  future  Prus- 
sian Minister  should  communicate  to  the  Minister  of  ^^  Italy''  his  illegal 
intrigues,  the  latter  shall  be  prevented  from  divulging  them. 

•  The  Palatinate  is  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle.  *^  The  Palatinate  Oldenburg*' 
must  be  a  mistake.  VTe  copy  from  the  Timeg  of  the  6th  February,  and  we  are  unable  to 
inaess  what  word  in  the  original  has  been  translated  "  Oldenburg."  The  Grand  Duchy  of 
Oldenburg,  in  which  Prussia  baa  constructed  for  herself  the  seaport  of  Yahde,  ia  in  the 
Genuan  Ocean,  and  could  not  have  formed  part  of  the  territory  which  Prince  Bismarck  spoke 
^of  giving  ap  to  France. 
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This  is  jnst  as  if  we  were  to  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  punish, 
as  a  criminal,  any  one  who  snould  give  information  respecting  a 
murder  or  a  robbery  in  which  he  had  been  an  accomplice,  or  of  which 
be  had  been  cognisant,  which  is*  an  act  for  which,  in  matters  not 
political,  we  offer  not  pardon  only,  but  pecuniary  reward. 

But  what  is  General  La  Mabmora^s  reply  t  He  takes  no  notice 
of  the  last  part  of  Prince  Bicmarck's  speech,  which  accuses  him  of 
indiscretion,  and  deals  only  with  that  part  which,  by  accusing  him  of 
falsehood,  inferentially  accuses  him  of  forgery.  He  writes,  2dth 
January,  1874,  to  the  Ojpinione : 

Aa,  moreoYer,  if  I  may  beheye  the  eommumqu^.  to  tlie  PniBsian  Ministers,  tilings 
haye  been  carried  so  far  that  our  Goyemmeni  have  beea  asked  ^whether  the  documents 
published  bj  me  are  to  be  found  in  the  archiyes  of  the  Foreign  Office,  in  order  that, 
in  that  case,  the  originals  ma?  be  compared  with  mj  supposea  forgery,  I  declare  : — 

1.  That  the  documents  referred  to  were  not  ^t^te  Papers,  but  letters  havitw  a 
-pripote  and  etrnfidential  ekaraetery  and  which  could  not  be  found  at  the  Foreign  Office. 

8.  That  aa  I  wish  to  leaye  these  psj^rs  open  for  the  exanination  requk^  \rj  the 
Prussian  Minister,  I  haye  put  the  originals  of  the  documents  referred  to  into 
the  hands  of  the  Notary,  Dr.  Pietbo  Fbatebchi,  whose  office  is  No.  20,  yia 
Muratte,  in  Home,  where  they  will  be  shown  to  any  one  who  may  apply  for  them. 
These  document s  are :— 

1.  The  letter  of  Count  Yon  Ubbdok,  dated  June  19, 1866. 

2.  The  private  despatch  by  General  GoYoms,  June  3, 1866. 

Wherever  the  foreign  relations  of  a  State  are  in  tlie  hands  of  a 
single  man  who  manages  them  in  private  conversations,  treason  is  at 
work.  For  if  the  Foreim  Minister  who  adopts  such  a  method  is  not 
a  traitor,  he  infalliblj  oecomes  a  dupe.  When  M.  Ollivieb  con- 
cealed the  offer  that  he  had  made  to  Prussia  of  a  mutual  disarmament 
he  sealed  the  fate  of  his  country.  Had  he  published  the  correspon- 
dence it  would  have  been  manifest  to  Germany,  that  France  did  not 
intend  to  invade  Prussia,  and  the  Germans  could  not  at  that  time 
have  been  incited  to  a  war  essentially  aggressive.  Instead  of  doing 
this  he  sought  the  alliance  of  Austria,  where  the  power  of  the 
State^had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Count  Beust,  who,  after  having 
accomplished  the  ruin  of  his  own  country.  Saxony,  was  transferred  to 
Austria  to  perform  the  same  office  for  her.  The  conduct  of  this 
Minister  towards  France  has  been  recently  explained  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  despatch  dated  20th  of  May,  1870,  by  Count  Beust, 
Minister  of  Austria,  to  the  Austrian  Minister  in  Paris,  for  com- 
munication to  the  Duke  im  Giumkont.*  He  speaks  of  letters 
exchanged  the  year  before  between  the  Sovereigns  of  France  and 
Austria,  in  which  the  latter  had  promised  to  consider  the  cause  of 
France  as  his  own,  and  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  her  arms  as 
much  as  possible.  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  all  that  is  possible  is 
that  Austria  should  proclaim  ner  neutrality.  Were  she  to  give  aid  to 
France,  Bmsia  would  certainly  intervene  by  force  of  arms.  He  ends 
by  proposing  as  a  move  against  Prussia,  that  France  and  Austria 
abould  permit  the  Italian  troops  to  enter  Borne.  This  despatch  has, 
of  course,  to  be  read  with  Lord  Granyiixe^s  of  the  10th  of  August. 
We  axe  not  analysing  it,  but  merely  mentioning  it  as  one  of  the  many 
indications  of  the  way  in  which  the  world  is  governed.    But  in  the 

•  This  dMpatch  wfll  U  foond  in  th*  Ttmet  of  Aprtt  9,  IS74. 
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countriea  which  ^ure  governed  in.  thu  wajjr^  a  totally  diffeixnit  method  is 
still  employed  in  the  transaction  of  private  affaira.    Doubtless  the 

Eolitical  system  is  encrcMichin^  upon  them^  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
anluruptcy  of  public  oompanies,  tb^  ruiax)f  life  insurance*  societiei)} 
and  the  disappearanoe  of  benefit  societies.  But  th^dse  are  still  only 
exertions*  The  rulip  is  that  thei?9  is  in  eveiy  firm  an  established 
method  of  business,  sLjai  that  every  servant'  is  bound  to  conform  to  it. 
All  that  is  required. for  J&igland  to  recover  herself  is  that  the  method 
of  business*  by  which  she  still  carries  on  successfully  individual 
transactions^  should  be  once  more  applied  to  the  trans^edona  of  the 
State  with  other  States. 

While  Lord  PaI/MEBSTOH  was  alive  this  most  desirable  object  pre- 
sented great  difficulties.  The  Minister  had  a  plan  to  carry  out,  and 
he  would  carry  it  out.  He  adopted,  fii'st  secretly  and  then  openly, 
the  system  of  falsehood*  That  is  to  say,  first  he  imposed  upon  rarliar 
ment  and  his  colleagues  by  telling  them  what  was  false  and  getting 
them  to  believe  that  it  was  true,  and  afterwards,  when  it  was  found 
out  that  he  habitually  used  falsehood,  he  compelled  everybody  to  act 
as  if  they  believed  him,  because  nobody  would  make,  in  the  manner 
required  by  the  rules  of  Parliam^it,  a  charge  of  falsehood. 

At  the  present  moment  the  difficulty  is  very  much  lessened.  There 
is  no  definite  evil  purpose  in  the  English  Government ;  the  habit  of 
allowing  a  Minister  to  do  as  he  likes  is  so  rooted  in  the  people  that, 
even  if  lie  were  to  act  legally,  he  wouH  not  meet*  with  serious  opposi- 
tion. The  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  Privy  Council  might  be 
accomplished  almost  without  an  effort,  if  Mr,  Disraelt  and  his 
Cabinet  were  to  attempt  it. 

To  restore  the  Privy  Council  means  simply  that  neither  negotiation 
nor  hostility  shall  be  commenced  without  its  authorit}-^,  and  that  any 
servant  of  the  Crown  doing  either  should  be  punished  for  his  usurpa- 
tion, whatever  might  be  the  manner  or  the  motives  of  it,  just  as  a 
sheriff's  officer  would  be  punished  if  he  were  to  distrain,  without  a 
fegaJ  warrant,  even  for  a  real  debt. 

There  is  only  one  instance  in  recent  times  of  the  judicial  examimr- 
tion  and  punishment  of  treason;  at  least,  of  that  treason  which 
consists  in  an  understanding  with  a  foreign  Power.  In  our  last 
number  we  referred  to  this  event  in  the  following  words : — 

"Marshal  Bazaine  was  tried  for  treason;  the  advocate  who  de- 
"  fended  him  opened  his  speech  with  the  question,  *Is,  then,  the 
"  *  greatest  of  our  soldiers  a  traitort'  He  was  convicted,  because  he 
"  could  not  effect  his  treachery  without  breaking  the  rules  of  the 
"  service.  So  plain  are  these  rules,  that  his  judges  could  not  have  ac- 
^  quitted  him.  Had  no  rules  existed,  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  could 
**  not  even  have  been  tried,  much  less  convicted ;  the  value  to  France 
^  of  which  conviction  may  oe  estimated  in  the  anger  expressed  on  the 
"  occasion  by  the  Prussian  journals.  But  military  treason  is  only  the 
"  result  of  political  treason,  and  the  latter  remains  absolutely  un- 
*' touched.  Whyl  Because  no  rule  whatever  exists,  either  fn  Pratifce, 
^  in  Enriand,  or  any  other  modern  country,  by  which  the  acts  of 
^  political  authorities'^ ean  be  made  subject  to  the  law.''    ' 
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We  conclucle  with  the  f ottowin^^  from  ^^  Constittrtional  Remedies^  s— 
^^In  sdl  matters  the  Kingecmla  only  fiet  by  ahd  with  the  oonsent of 
^  the  Priry  Council,  erery  member  signing  his  name  to  the  minutes 
^^  of  Council,  and  so  the  means  of  impeachment  lay  against  the  recoub- 
^  menders  ef  measims  if  fiMnd  W  contain  crinmial  matter.  The 
^  diSBge  vrhiA  hn  bMfi  brought  about  takes  away  the  whole  liberties 
^  d  tihie  country-^nl  taking  away  tbef  po^er  of  impeachment.  ^Lhis 
^  reccxd  of  adyice  wonid  have  prevented  those  clandestine  intrigues 
^  wUch,  dutkig  the  Isst  twenty-five  {forty-four)  years/have  brourivt 
^snchJyilontlieworid,  ^        '^   ^^^        ^  ^       >  & 

Qite9tion :  ^*  Is  it  possible  U>  rest5re  this  by  an  Act  of  Pai'liament  ? 
Mr.  Urqijitaet  :  ^^  Certainly* 

Q. :  ^^  Could  you  draw  up  an  Aet  of  Parliament  for  that  purpose  f- 
Ans. :  '^  The  Act  exists,  though  in  part  r^)ea)ed  " 
You  have  <»ily  to  re-enact  all  that  portion  of  the  12  and  18 
William  IIL,  cap«  2,  which  was  repealed  by  the  4  Akkb^  cap.  8,  and 

TO  B!IF0':E<^  it« 

C.  D.  C. 

I     )      I'  iNf     I",      I    rTTTT 

The  Ashantee  War^  the  Beolaration  of 
Paris,  and  the  Privy  Council* 

{Omitted^  for  vtant  of  epaee^  frotn  our  last  Number.) 
Etestbopt  knowa  and  everybody  has  said  that  the  Ashantee  War 
was  caused  by  gross  miamatiagcBBneat^  Mr*  Qladbtonb  himself  has 
attributed  it  to  **  engagements  equirocal  and  entangliiM;.*'  Governor 
MacdokkeIj  sjmI  Mn  &wasxy^  who  kepueaent  the  Kiiglish  official 
and  mercantile  idasass  <m  4he  GoU  Coast^  declared  at  the  Koyal  Colo^ 
Bial  Institute  that  the  Ashantees  were  exactly  the  people  that  we 
could  amd  should  have  taken,  for  eastomerB^  aUieSi  and  fast  friends^ 
and  Mr.  DJBfiASLi  denouncea  the  Drntoh  agression  in  the  Straits  o{ 
Malacca ;  for  which  we  have  given  .eur  permission^  as  a  price  for  the 
luxnxy  of  an  Asha»tee  Wan .  Yet  everybody  r^oities  in  the.  destruo- 
tion  of  Coomassie  and  tbe  probable  dispersion  of  Ashantee  power; 
Mr.  DiSBABLi  moves  a  vale'  of  tlmnks  to  the  troops^  the  QuEiiai  lis* 
views  tliem^  the  Lord  Mayor  invites  them  to  dinner^  and  the  feelii^ 
of  the  whole  oaiion  is  that  somei  very  desirable  sioquisitioa  has  been 
obtained  for  which  the  three  farthings  per  p^und  of.  Income  Tax 
which  has  to  be  paid  is  im  no  aeconuil  to  be  giud^^dd^  For  the  expe- 
dition^ has^  it  miisi  be  adimtted»  been  carried  on  with  consummate 
skill  and  unvaried  good  feirtune.  • 

It  might  indeed^  thought  from  the  tone .ttssumed  by  the  Press  in 
genesal,  that  theae  owdities  wave  not  eoqpected  by  the  nation ;  the  tone 
el  admixatiian  for  w»  courage  ef  the  troepd-  enffstg^  has  reached  the 
noint  af  sorprise^.  as  if.  it  were  an:  imeiqpeeted  and  unheard-of  thing 
tat  Britiab  aoldiers  lomsJke  a  fctroed  march. and  to  stand  fire. 

Foseign.  josntaUsta  have  net  been  sisw  to  criticise  this,  as  well  as 
the  airkeuiigtioiie;  of  e^nltatipn  at  the  havoo  produeed  among  the 
Mack  men  %  cas^ahpligom  .the  saksll  fisld-gnns  at  a  range  of  a  f^ 
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imiidred  paces,  to  which  they  could  only  reply  by  firing  slugs  from 
Birmingkam  niusketa  wftrrauted  not  to  carry  two  hundred  feet*  Ne- 
vertheless the  Goneral  and  the  tro<^*«-taken  as  troops  and  Genial—- 
^actedwell. 

Without  the  exercise  of  certain  qualities  which  always  command 
respect,  we  might  have  suffered,  instead  of  inflictinei  a  terrible  disaster. 
If,  for  instance,  Lord  Graktjlle,  instead  of  Sir  Uabkbt  Wolsexet, 
had  conducted  the  expedition,  and  had  managed  it  in  the  same  slo- 
venly manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  negotiation  which  led  to  the 
war,  the  Ashantees  might,  if  so  minded,  have  destroyed  the  British 
settlements,  overrun  the  territorieiTof  our  allies  the  Fante^es,  and  mas- 
sacred all  of  an  army  who  had  not  been  already  .stricken  dqwn  by 
disease  the  result  of  mismanagement 

From  the  beginning  till  now  the  British  Oovevnment  has  had  no 
purpose.  It  dia  not  plan  the  Ashantee  invasion,  it  did  not  order  the 
destruction  of  Coomassie.  It  neither  projected  the  destruction  nor 
the  encouragement  of  the  trade  which  tiie  Ashantees  were  so  anxious 
to  carry  on  with  our  settlements,  and  which  the  British  inhabitants 
were  so  desirous  of  cfu^ying  on  with  them.  It  has  succeeded  in 
dispersing  the  Ashantees,  but  the  army  has  gone  away  without  a 
Treaty  of  Peace,  and  our  future  relations  with  them  are  yet  unde- 
cided. 

We  are  nnable  to  join  in  the  admiration  which  is  satisfied  with  a 
mischievous  destruction  which  has  only  the  one  excuse,  that  previous 
mismanagement  had  put  us  hn  the  alternative  of  either  resisting  a 
justly  provoked  invasion,  or  succumbing  before  it. 

But  so  far  as  admiration  may  be  justly  excited  by  the  skilful 
combination  of  a  series  of  designs,  and  their  execution  with  very 
slender  means,  without  consideration  for  the  morality  of  those  designee 
^e  cannot  refuse  our  admiration  to  the  Cabinet  that  has  carried  oat 
the  combination  whose  success  now  fills  the  British  mind  with  triumph, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  threatens  to  bring  upon  the  British  Empire 
the  fate  of  the  Ashantee  kingdom. 

The  scheme  which  the  Russian  Cabinet  is  so  successfully  cairyins 
out  is  not  limited  to  the  Gold  Coast,  or  confined  within  the  Straits  (S 
Malacca.  It  is  not  only  part  of  her  general  scheme  of  universal  do- 
minion, but  it  is  intimately  conneotea  with  her  immediate  work,  the 
acquisition  of  Turkistan,  and  with  her  coming  acquisition,  we  do  not 
say  conquest,  of  the  East  Indies. 

The  equivalent  for  our  acquisition  on  the  Gold  Cpast  is  the  per- 
mission given  to  the  Dutch  by  the  Treaty  of  November  2,  1871,  to 
possess  themselves  of  Acheen.  The  Sultan  of  Acheen  is  a  vassal  of 
the  Sultan  of  Turkev,  and  has  claimed  his  assistance,  as  well  as  that 
of  England,  to  which^  he  is  ^titled  by  the  Treatv  of  1819.  But  the 
Ruler  of  Constantinople  is  too  much  hampered  by  his  European 
alliances  to  dve  any  nelp  to  his  co-religionists,  and  England  is  in 
alliance  with  Kussia.  It  is  bv  the  alliance  with  England  that  Russia 
has  been  enabled  to  place  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  E^cand  in  the  posi- 
tion of  mediatised  States.  These  are  to  the  North  of  British  Inma — 
Acheen  is  to  the  South.     Here  Holland  is  put  forward,  but  the  ceindt 
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is  the  same ;  the  whole  of  the  Mahometans  in  Asia  are  told  from  everr 

Joarter  that  no  help  is  to  be  had  against  Rnssia  from  England. 
Inable  to  stand  alone^  unable  to  combine  against  England  and  Russia^ 
the  Mnssnlmans  hare  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  aid  of  Russia 
agunst  England^  and  of  these!  Mi^ssulmans  some  millions  are  British 
subjects.  Such  is  the  advantage  vrhich  Russia  gains,  by  the  few  lines 
which  formed  the  letter  of  license  to  the  Dutch  to  take  possession  of 
Acheen. 

What  considerations  were  urged  npon  Lord  Gbantille  to  induce 
him  to  sign  this  Treaty  is  still  a  secret,  but  if  Russia  had  made  up 
her  mind  that  the  time  was  come  for  the  operation,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  how  she  could  enforce  her  determination.  For  if  Holland  an- 
nounced her  intention  to  commence  operations  against  Acheen,  what 
could  Lord  Gbanville  say  in  reply?  He  could  not.  threaten  Hol- 
land with  war.  For  Prussia  would  then  have  been  at  liberty  to  take 
Holland's  part.  Holland  would  have  joined  the  North  German  Con- 
federation in  order  to  obtaui  the  aid  of  Prussia^  and  the  war,  instead 
of  being  on  the  coasts  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  would  have  been  on 
the  English  coast  of  the  German  Ocean.  The  English  navy,  with  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  round  it«  neck,  could  do  nothing. against  the 
enemy's  commerce,  and  the  Dutch  navy  and  merchant  vessels  would 
have  been  at  liberty  to  bring  the  Prussian  spiked  helmets  to  that  part 
of  our  coast  which  is  least  defended,  and  where  no  Autumn  Ma* 
nceuvres  accustom  the  ariny  or  the  volunteers  to  the  ground.  For  to 
the  men  who  rule  our  destinies  if  the  Straits  of  Malacca  are  as  the 
kingdom  of  Brobdignag,  the  Port  of  Yahde  is  as  that  of  Lilliput. 

This  aggre<ssion  on  Acheen,  therefore,  which  threatens  to  give  all 
the  Mussulmans  of  Asia  into  the  hands  of  Russia  is  obtained,  so  far  as 
England  is  concerned,  by! the  mere  fact  that  the  late  Lord  Clarsn* 
IK>N,  and  the  still  surviving  Lord  Cowi<BT,  put  their  names  without 
authority  to  a  piece  of  paper  at  Paris  after  the  Crimean  War.  How 
Holland  s  consent  to  commence  a  dangerous  war  was  obtained,  whe* 
ther  by  working  upon  her  fears  Or  upon  her  lust  of  conquest,  or  upon 
both,  does  not  appear.  But  the  genius  of  the  Russian  Cabinet,  as  re* 
gards  England,  is  shown  in  this,  that  she  did  not  make  Enigland  accept 
this  danger  to  herself  without  purchasing  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  privi- 
lege. In  our  October  number  we  explained  bow  the  English  Govern- 
ment was  induced  to  accept  from  Holland  that  which  Holland  had 
neither  the  right  nor  the  power  to  grant.  We  have  explained  over 
and  over  again  that  the  Russian  Cabinet  is  not  formed  from  any  do- 
minant class  in  Russia,  and  that  in  order  to  hold  its  power  it  has  to 
bribe  the  landed  proprietors  by  procuring  them  a  market  for  their  raw 
produce.  As  Russia  produces  nothing  which  cannot  be  had  as  good 
and  as  cheap  from  some  .other  part  of  the  world,  it  is  necessaty  that 
the  competition  of  those  other  parts  of  the  world  should  be  suppressed. 
This  she  does  by  m^ns  of  diplomacy,  emplojring  for  that  purpose  not 
only  her  own  but  that  of  other  nations,  and  particukriy  of  England 
ana  France. 

The  palm-oil  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa  has  long  been  an  object  of 
jealousy  to  Russia  as  interfering  with  the  tallow  trade.    In  spite  of 
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Tszioaa  attempts  she  hsA  not  bcea<«Ue  to  ayert  tlieQOin|)etitiott'<^  die 
Unked  States*  In  1868  ifins  unported  £r^m  Bassia  l^i(4^484/.  wortk 
of  tallow ;  from  the  United  States  i71,918^.  1a  1873  we  imported 
from  the  United  States  69899181.  against  297^147^.  fxomltussia.  Ifi. 
the  same  year  the  value  of  the  pahn-^il  importiBd  from  the  West  CoMt 
of  Africa  was  1,75494942.  Of  (lus  25^932/.  is  leported  bj  the  Bosixl 
of  Trade  as  coming  from  the  British  possessions  on  the  CroM  Coast* 

The  palm-oil  trade  has  been  affected  by  disturbances  at  other  timeSL 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa^  but  the  Adiantees  not 
having  pene^ated  to  the  ooast,  the  Ashantee  War  has  not  interfered 
with  uie  export  from  the  Gold  Coast.  It  wUl  be  well,  therefore,  to 
watch  the  other  parts  of  the  coast  where  a  different  result  may  perhape 
take  place. 

The  Treaty  with  Holland  respecti]»g  the  <3old  Coast  is  <lpeii  to  thzee 
objections: — 

1«  Holland  had  no  right  to  make  over  her  proitec4Kirat0  toEngkod. 

3.  The  Negotiation  was  commenced  and  cencladed  without  the  inter- 
vention, of  the  Privy  Couneil«l 

3.  The  proceedings  in  Africa  were  oondttcted  :with  undue  hasle^ 
and  in  bad  faith* 

The  proceedings  fay  whidi  the  hostility  of  the  lailiabitants  of  £Imiaa 
was  insured,  ana  the  means  taken  to  induce  the  King  of  A^SA^TfiA 
to  invade  tha  protectorate,  have  not -been  fully  stated^  fiar  kas  sub- 
jected to.  analysis.  One  thing,  however^  lis; quite  ckiar,  that  their 
communication  with  the  ooast  was  kitempted^  and  that  they  Inid 
reason  to  fear  that  their  trade  would  be  jdeslrcnred.  C^osiel  HAUiKr 
opened  the  Briti^  Protectorate  by  bucmng  Elmina,  which  is  very 
much  as  if  the  Turks,  on  liie  eTacnation  of  die  RdncipaUtjie§  after  w^ 
Crimean  War  had  burned  Bucharest.  Almost  aimultanedusly  with 
the  burning  of  the  town  which  we  had  undertakea  to.  protect,  came  on 
the  Ashantee  invasion.  It  is  renudkable  how  everything  tlien  foit* 
lowed  as  a  matter  of  coursey  and  how  every  part  of  the  original  plan, 
was  carried  out,  without  the  British  Govefmntnt  leaving  ^ny  plto  at 
all.  The  burning  of  Elmina  would  probably  ihave  been  vtsited  with 
censure^  or  at  least  with  reproach,  had  not  the  snbjeet  been  superseded 
by  the  Ashantee  invasion.  The  invasinnauperseded  the  necessity  of  a. 
DeclaraHon  of  War,  so  far  as  the  Ashanttes  were  ooAeemed^and  at 
home  the  absence  of  such  a  formality  in  war  with  barbariansis  too  o(»i«^ 
mon  to  excite  remark.  The  hostilities  not  ben^  ordemd  by  the  Privy- 
Council,  were,  as  regards  the  people  of  England,  illegal  from  first  to  last. 
This  Doint  is  neglected  \  the  only  oomplahit  is,^  thatrarliamoAt  was  not 
consulted.  The  excuse  is  ready,  it  would  haveibe^  a  loss  of  time,  and 
loss  of  time  might  have  ruined  dae expedition.  *  Tne<.  JIitms  b^an  by 
proposing  the  destruction  of  Ccomassie  by  &9ew  It  soon  Jiad  toi  bate  its 
oreath.  It  was  evident  that  the  English  GovemaMht  was  not. actuated 
by  revenge.  It  does  not  ^pear  that  Sir  Oabnbt  WoxiSeU!!'  at< 
tempted  to  deceive  the  King.of  AsHAStias;  nor  does  he  appear  to 
have  wished  to  destroy  either  the  palace  or  the  town,  but  tie  King 
flees  from,  his  capital,  and  the  British  ^CommanderytMiilipeUed  by  the 
climate  to  return  to  t^e  eoast,  and  fearfid  lesthe  dboiald  lose  prestige 
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if  Coomassie  were  left  xmharmed  without  a  formal  submission  con- 
signed to  a  Treaty  of  Peace,  bums  it  to  the  ground  almost  at  the 
verj  moment  wken  Mr.  Gijl]>8t.0(NH  is  declaring*  that  we  must  make 
friends  of  the  Ashantees,  and  that  we  must  not  for  the  future  enter 
into  ^^  equftTocal  and  entangling  engagements." 

The  freedom  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  criticism,  the  naweti  with  which 
he  afterwards  declared^  in  reply  to  Mr.  Dxsba;bli,  that  up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Crimean  War,  he  had  paid  very  little  attention  to 
foreim  policy,  show  pretty  clearly  that  not  only  the  Privy  Council 
bot  ue  Cabiaet,  and  even  the  Prime  Minister,  were  not  consulted  in 
the  ^'  ecpiivocal  and  entangling  negotiations."  No  matter  whether  it 
beinTurki8tan,or  Acheen^-orf^lniina,  or  the  Bla<^  Sea,  Lord  Gbait- 
viLLB  is  always  at  home ;  he  requires  no  counsel  from  his  colleagues,  or 
even  from  his  Chief,  yet  he  allows  his  own  decisions  to  be  set  aside  by 
his  subordinates.  In  the  important  work,  **The  Four  Wars  of 
^  the  French  Rerolution,"  which  we  have  translated  for  this  Eeview, 
Mr.  Urquhart  shows  that  every  one  of  these  wars  with  France 
would  have  been  impossible  if  the  grounds  of  it  had  had  first  to  be 
brought  before  the  jPrivy  Council  and  judicially  examined  by  that 
body.  The  source  and  the  remedy  of  the  evil  are  thi)s  pointed  out. 
The  war  with  Ashantee  could  never  have  tak^  place  if  the  negotia- 
tions which  caused  it  had  had  to  be  examined  judicially  before  the 
Treaty  with  Holland  could  have  been  signed.  When  it  was  proposed 
to  release  the  Dutch  from  their  engagements  as  regards  Acheen,  the 
Privy  Council  must  have  asked  whr.  The  only  possible  answer  was, 
**  Because  under  the  Declaratiort  of  Paris  we  are  powerless  to  enforce 
"  them.  The  Privy  Council  must  then  have  asked  now  we  were  bound 
by  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  No  answer  could  have  been  given  to  this 
question.  The  Council  must  have  said  collectively  what  its  most 
eminent  members^  and  atnong  them  three  Prime  Ministers,  h^ve  already 
said  individually,  ^'  We  must  get  rid  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 
They  might,  indeed,  have  stopped  short  of  any  act  to  give  effect  to 
their  dedaration,  Imt  they  could  not  haVe  agreed  to  tne  Treaty  of 
Novembers,  1871.  Nor  could  they  have  humed  on  the  acceptance  of 
the  cession  of  the  Dutch  setttements;  They  must  have  waited  till 
matters  were  settled  both  with  the  Elminas  and  the  Ashantees.  Thus 
we  come  always  to  the  same  result:  '' Abrogate  the  Declaration  of 
"  Paris.  Restore  the  Privy  Council.*'  Then  you  may  be  safe.  If  you 
will  not  do  this  you  will  never  be  free  from  war  unexpected  though 
not  unprovoked.  There  are  niore  settlements  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  which  are  guilty  of  supplying  England  with  palm-oil.  Happy, 
toO)  may  we  consi(kr  ourselves  so  long  as  the  wars  with  whicJi  we  are 
about  to  be  plunged  shall  be  only  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
For  there  are  yet  Mahometan  States  in  Asia  which  have  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  whose  destruction  will  entail  that  of  our  Empire  in  the 
East  Indies. 
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An  Interview  with  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill. 

"We  are  requested  by  the  Newcastle  Committee  to  insert  the  subjoined 
report  of  an  iuterview^  which  tbeir  Deputation  on  the  Cundian  Revolt  had 
with  Mr.  Mill,  among  other  members  of  the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  B.  Rule  stated  the  case  for  the  deputation,  showing  that  the  dis- 
turbances in  Candta,  were  not  an  insurrection  against  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, but  a  result  of  Russian  intrigue  ;  that  Greece  was  being  used  by 
Russia  as  a  wedge  to  split  up  Turkey ;  showed  the  lawleaa  position  of 
Greece ;  quoted  the  stipulations  of  the  protectorate,  which  bound  Greece  as 
a  condition  of  her  existence  to  abstain  from  acts  auch  as  those  in  which 
she  was  then  eugaged  ;  concluding  that  it  was  the  duty  of  England  as  one 
of  the  protecting  Powers  to  stop  her. 

Mr.  Mill  said  he  fully  agreed  with  all  that  had  been  said.  There  was 
no  doubt  about  tlic  lawless  position  of  GreecOi  but  while  he  admitted  all 
that,  lie  must  still  contend  that  the  individual  subjects  of  Greece  had  a 
right,  a^  their  own  risk,  to  take  part  with  the  Candiotes. 

Mr.  Cbawsjijly  said,  if  individuals  of  which  communities  are  but  the 
aggregate  can  lawfully  do  that  which  is  criminal  if  done  by  the  com- 
niunity,  the  result  must  be  the  dissolution  of  all  human  society. 

Mr.  Mill  said  he  would  rather  not  discuss  that  matter.  He  then  ob- 
served that  the  Turks  were  a  people  having  many  admirable  qualities,  such 
as  honesty,  integrity,  and  sobriety,  but  he  thoqght  their  Govetnment  im- 
pressive. 

Mr.  Bolland  :  Will  you  allow  me  to  be  a  witness  in  this  lujitter  ?  I 
have  traversed  Turkey,  from  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  have  resided  in  Turkey. 

Mr.  Mill  :  I  cannot  have  a  better  witness. 

Mr.  RoLLAni) :  Then  I  assure  you,  you  are  entirely  mistaken.  So  far 
from  the  Turkish  Government  acting  oppressively,  they  do  not  act  at  all 
except  when  invoked,  and  they  never  act  eztra-judicially. 

Mr.  Mill  :  I  must  accept  your  evidence,  and  admit  that  I  have  been 
misinformed  on  this  matter. 

On  the  Deputation  nsing,  Mr.  Mill  said  he  had  been  a  college  friend 
of  Mr.  Urqituaut  iu  their  youth ;  he  had  not  seen  him  for  many  yesjra. 
They  had  had  antithetical  views  on  most  matters,  but  that  there  were  few 
subjects  now  iu  which  he  did  not  agree  with  him;  that  he  was  entirely 
at  one  with  him  and  the  Deputation  on  the  Right  o{  Search,  and  in- 
tended to  move  the  matter  in  the  House.  He  had  been  converted  by  the 
letters  of  a  Nottingham  shoemaker. 

On  the  deputation  leaving,  he  said  he  would  always  be  glad  to  receive 
any  communication  from  them,  and  that  any  such  communication  should 
receive  his  best  attention,  for  "  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Ubquhabt  are  the 
elite  of  the  people  of  England." 


PrtBtad  And  pfabUsbed  bj  C.  D.  Coixn,  at  21,  East  Tempi*  Cfaamban,  Whitefrl»t«<«tr«6t. 

BtTMt,  London;  and  Sold  by   I.  A.  Bbookk,   282,  Strand;  Birmlnxham :   MoEftM,  Hil(h-«ti«et 
Digbeib;  Keighley:  OEMCoir,   Low  0*t«;  MaaehMter:  Hejnrood,  DeMMgate,  and  HlBBBai;  67. 
ShadehiU.    And  all  Booluellera  and  Newnnen  in  Town  and  Conntry. 
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NOTICES. 

Ws  are  obliged  to  postpone  yery  important  matter  connected  with  the  reaction 
wiiieb  ii  novr  tridog  place  in  Turkej  t^gainst-ihe  amDaers  of  ibe  W/istj  aad  oaly  now 
call  atteation  to  t^o  ou-ouiastsaoet  appaiaatty  diaoDaaeelid  tbannritii,  bnt  wbiek 
most  have  a  most  beaeficial  influence  on  Turkey.  The  first  is  the  coi^oint  refusal,  as 
distinct  from  the  other  Powers,  of  Turkey  and  EngWnd  to  append  any  signature  to 
the  acts  of  the  Brussels  Conference.  The  second^  the  construction  by  England  of 
other  vessels  than  ironclads,  which  may  acrsst  the  Turkish  Govemment  in  its  insane 
infatuation  respecting  these  latter. 

Would  that  England  ware  now  to  complete  this  commencement  of  beneficial  action 
not  only  by  recalling  her  present  Ambassador^  but  l^  appointing  no  other  one,  even 
if  himself  unobjectionable,  in  his  place. 

The  subject  of  Privateering  is  beginning  to  attract  attention  in  Turkey.  We 
postpone  for  the  present  the  translation  o(  a  yery  important  article  which  has  ap- 
peared on  this  subject  in  a  Turkish  journal. 

We  postpone  till  our  next  number  a  reprint  of  Lord  Stanlbt  of  AxDEQLEY'a 
speech  on  the  Commons'  amendments  to  the  Malay  Straits  Settlements  Courts  Bill. 

The  Succession  to  the  Throne  of  Turkey. 

<rntBOUOR  BXUTSB's  AOSRCt.) 

Vienna,  Oct  6. 
Thx  Pretm  of  to-day  learas,  on  good  aathority,  from  CooBtantinopIe  that,  tfarongh  tbe  good 
offices  of  the  Sheikh-nlrlslam  and  Sir  Hb»bt  Eluott,  ^he  English  Amba— tdor,  the  Sultaa 
has  been  Koonciled  to  his  nephew,  Prince  MuaAP  JSFisani)  the  lagfd  heir  to  ths  throne. 
The  Saltan  swore  solemnly  on  the  Koran  to  respect  th^  legal  qghts  of  his  nephew,  iuid 
Prince  MuRAn  also  promised  that  Prince  TotJssBF-IzzBBiir,  the  eldest  son  of  (he  Saltao, 
should  retain  hitf  rank 'as  generalissimo,  and  that  the  other  sons  of  tbe  Saltan  should  keep 
their  appanages,  the  high  offices  of  State  they  bold,  and  their  own  palaces.  The  mother  of 
the  Saltan  opposed  this  arrangement,  Int  her  opposition  was  nnavniUo^.  Tbe  Saltan  is  said 
to  be  m,  and  to  reqoife  csmplHe  net.  This  Important  change  of  fesebitioii.is  attributed  to 
thisUts  of  His  H4esty*s  health.  . 


Next  Session. 

Wb  hare  recei?ed  a  letter  from  one.  of  the  most  energetic  s^swtuies  of  a  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  proposing  that  these  Gamrnittees  should  be  urged  to  address 
themselves  at  once  te  the^  task  of  acting  upon  Membenrs  «f  Bu^liaisent^  with  the  ob- 
ject of  ffotting  them  to  make  or  support  a  Motion  on  the  opening  of  the  forthcoming 
Session  for  the  abrogation  of  the'BeoIaxiatiota  of  Paris% 

It  is  not  too  Bocxi  to  oommense  this  work.  Nor  shonid  it  be  oon€ned  to  the  sub- 
ject of  tke  Decliiration  of  Paris.  Petitions  should  be  at  once  prepsivd,  and  signa- 
tures obtained,  for  the  restoration,  not  only  of  oar  marHftne  rights,  bnt  of  the  oon- 
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4GlatiD]i*l  secirriiies,  ifrhidh  should  have  presented  tbese  ri|^hls  ffom  being  surren- 
^erad.    These  are:— 

1.  Beatoralion  of  the  Privy  Council.   ^ 

t.  AppointBieni  in  each  House  of  Parilam^t  of  a  permanent  Committee  onPoreign 
Rdfttions. 

This  last  guarantee  was  enjoyed  by  France  nnlDler  the  Monarchy  of  July.  It  is 
sliU  enjoyed  by  the  United  States  of  America.  '  * 


I. in     ■  ■     in  I  ■ 


A  DiSTiNGcrsHED  French  diplomatist^  on  reading  in  the  Tim$s  the 
conyersation  which  took*  place  <>a  the  third  of  July  between  Lord 
Dehbiqh  and  the  Earl  of  Debbt^  in  reference  to  the  Brussels  Con- 
ference, thus  e»ressed  hinafldf  i — 

^^  The  snare  has  been  exnosed:  Prince.  GoKtohakoff  can  have 
^  no  doubt  as  to  the  hand  wnich  has  given  the  death  blow  to  his  dark 
^scheme.  This  conversation,  and  above  all  the  reply  of  Lord 
**  Debbt,  have  produced  a  very  good  efiect  in  Paris,  and  have  forti- 
M  fied  the  GDvenunib«t  in  its  intentions.  Mr.  PBomEiABT  has  dealt  a 
**  terrible  blow  to  this  coalition  against  the  public  law  of  Europe.'' 

TbiB  is  only,  however,  partiliBy  true.  Mr.  Urquh art's  part 
herein  has  been  only  indirect  and  remote.  It  is  to  Mr.  Disraeli  that 
the  xnerit  has  to  be  attributed. 

We  have  repeated,  over  and  over  again,  the  aphorism  of  Sir  Jobk 
M<^£iiiL:  ^'The  Cabinets  and  Statesmen  of  Europe  are  the^  tools 
with  which  Russia  works;"  andithe.pommentaxy  of  Kossuth,  thfit 
there  was  not  a  Cabinet  or  a  Club  that  did  not  contain  a  Russian 

2^nt.  These  words  no  lon^r  apply ;  there  is  one  Cabinet,  and  that 
e  most  imnortant  of  all,  which  ooes  not  now  oontain  either  an  a^ent 
or  a  tool.  Only  those  iirho  live  aipong  the  official  class,  and  who  thus 
witness  or  even  feel  the  paralysis  created  by  Russian  influence,  can  tell 
liow  much  courage  was  necessary  to  make  it  possible  to  put  conditions 
upon  the  sending  of  a  Delegate  to  any  Congress  to  whicji  Russia  herself 
sent  an  invitation.  The  refusal  to  sign  the  Protocols  was  a  still  more 
courageous  act.  No  such  refusal  has  been  given  sin^  the  Duke  of 
Welunoton  refused  to  sign  the  Protocols  of  the  Congress  of  Verona. 
But  the  cases  are  not  paralleL  Russia  was  not  so  well  undenrtood  by 
the  Duke  of  WBLLisroTOif  as  she  must  be  by  Mr*  DxasAEXJ,  nor  had 
she  the  same  power  then  that  she  has  now,  .  She  bad  not  then  had 
ihe  awointment  of  the  Foreign  Minister,  of  England.  It  may  be 
ssid  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  refused  to  recoffsise  the 
Congress  at  all.  It  would  doubtless  have  been  safer. ,  Russia  s  failure 
for  £e  time  would  have  been  completei  but  her  f$ds^  pretences  would 
not  have  been  exposed.  This  e^posu^  iendei:«d  galling  by  the  prev 
nace  of  Di^legjates  who  refuse  to  sign  the  Protocob,  must  make  Mr^ 
Disraeli  a  mark  for  Russia's  vengefmoe«  But  the  mode  of  aetiea 
which  Mr.  Disrabu  has  ad^ted  is,  m  its  nature,  preparatory.  The 
exposure  of  Russia's  aggressive  designs  ean  be  useful  only  if  measuref 
lie  taken  to  oonnlerfiat  theu«  ItvCan  only  be  considered  as  part  of  a 
plan. 
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Mr.  D18EAELI  once  excused  the  condact  of  Lord  ClabrndOIS 
when  Foreign  Minister  under  Lord  Russell,  on  the  ground  thfit  he 
was  the  Minister  of  a  country  ^^  not  prepared  to  go  to  war,  of  a  country 
^^  not  prepared  to  enforce  its  decrees.'  He  removed  all  possible  tun- 
1>iguity  as  to  his  meaning,  by  adding,  ^^  Lord  Clarendon,  the  Minister 
**  of  a  triumphant  country,  at  the  Congress  of  Paris,  forfeited  all  the 
'*  Maritime  Rights  of  England.*' 

Mr.  DiSBAELi  must  by  this  time  have  felt  keenly  the  force  of  his 
own  words.  In  Central  Asia,  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  on  the  coast 
of  Spain,  he  must  feel  that  England  may  at  any  moment  be  called  on 
to  act,  but  that  though  still  able  to  captui;0  enemies*  property  ik 
enemies'  ships,  she  is  impotent  whether  for  attack  or  defence. 

Li  exposing  Russia's  designs  and  in  displaying  her  to  the  world  as 
detected  and  defeated,  he  can  only  be  preparing  to  put  England  in  a 
position  to  enforce  her  decrees,  by  abrogating  the  Declaration  of 
Paris. 


The  Czar's    Congress    or  the    Queen's 

CounciL 

BY  WHICH  SHALL  BN0LAND  BE  OOVEBNED? 

Thb  last  number  of  this  Review  was  devoted  to  assisting  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committees  in  the  greatest  enterprise  in  which  they  had  yet 
been  engaged,  that  work  being  to  prevent  the  Constitutions  of  England 
from  being  superseded  by  a  l!  6reign  Congress,  without  Queen,  Lords, 
or  Commons  having  a  word  to  say  in  the  matter. 

At  that  time,'  we  said  that,  Dui  for  the  Petitions  got  up  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committees,  and  some  words  uttei^ed  in  private  to  indi- 
vidual  members  of  the  Administration,  the  Government  would  hav6 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  every 
member  of  the  communitv  whether  an  assembly  of  foreigners  meeting 
in  a  foreign  town  was  to  legislate  for  him  or  not. 

Our  July  number  contained  the  speech  of  Mr.  Uhquhart  at 
Xeighley,  in  which,  not  for  the  first  time,  he  explained  what  Russia 
•had  done  by  Congresses,  and  whit  the  objects  of  the  Congress  at 
Brussels  muet  be.  It  also  contained,  not  the  scheme  matured  by 
Iftttssia,  which  had  not  Vet  been  made  pubKc,  but  an  extract  from  the 
plan  drawn  up  by  the  Universal  Alliance,  which  began  by  permitting 
«very  belligerent  State  to  take  neutral  soldiers  intx>  its  pay,  and  endea 
t>y  lajring  down  rules  which  would  confine  the  defence  of  a  cotmtry  to 
its  regular  army. 

The  present  number  is  a  recotd  of  the  means  used  by  the  Com- 
mittees to  frustrate  the  Rusisian  machinations ;  but  it  is  more  especially 
ihtended  to  point  out  the  extremes  of  the  danger,  and  to  urge  them 
to  redoubled  zeal  and  vigilance.  Russia  is  never  so  dangerous  as 
when  she  ht^  been  thwarted.  If  this  Brussels  Congress  has  not  been 
tlie  implicit  instrument  of  her  designs,  it  must  not  be  for  a  moment 
supposed  that  a  temporary  check  is  tantamount  to  a  defeat.    On 
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eontrarj,  by  gaining  tbe  first  point — the  assembly  of  a  Congress  at  all — 
die  has  established  the  preceaent  that  at  any  moment  she  can  summon 
another,  and  that  at  a  time  when  a  change  of  ministry  in  England  may 
sapply  her  witji  as  tractable  a  Foreign  Secretary  and  as  pliant  an 
Envoy  as  serred  her  purposes  vrhen  the  Declaration  of  Paris  was  pro* 
liinlgated  in  1856. 

In  the  present  number  we  republish  the  documents  circulated  hr 
the  Committees.  One  of  these,'  entitled  ^  Russian  Articles  of  War/' 
shows  categorically  that  Mr.  Ubquhajeit's  prediction  of  what  the  object 
of  the  Congress  mu$t  be  was  entirely  vierined  by  the  publication  of  the 
Russian  scheme.  The  Alliance  laid  down  a  plan  for  aoolishing  defence 
but  did  not  deal  with  maritime  war.  The  Russian  scheme  aimed  at 
abolishing  all  maritime  war  without  even  mentioning  the  subject. 

That  portion  of  Mr.  Ubqtthabt's  speech  whicm  referred  to  the 
Congress  of  Brussels  was  repriftted  and  sent  to  every  newspaper  in 
the  three  kingdoms,  most  of  which  had  already  received  the  speech  of 
Mr.  John  Stuabt  Mill  on  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  The  other 
documents  referred  to  were  all  widely  circulated.  The  result  to  b« 
recorded  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  whole  press  Of  the  comitry 
that  the  Brussels  Congress  was  a  danger  that  had  to  be  guarded 
a^^ainst.  The  conduct  of  the  G6vernment  in  limiting  their  participa- 
tion to  the  sending  of  a  delegate  without  any  autliority  to  make  en- 
gagements and  in  protesting,  and  calling  on  every  other  Government 
to  protest,  that  the  Congress  should  in  no  way  enter  upon  maritime 
affairs  has  been  fully  approved. 

Mr«  Ubquhabt  said  last  June  that  the  Government  was  desirous  of 
such  support  as  should  preyent  them  from  becoming  compromised. 
We  clami  to  have  obtained  for  them  that  support,  and  to  have  made 
out  a  case  so  clear  that  party  spirit  has  for  once  been  silenced.  Con- 
servative Associations  and  Republican  Clubs  have  alike  opposed  the 
Coogiess. 

The  organisation  of  the  Committees  is  of  the  slenderest  description. 
Twenty-five  Petitions  nevertheless,  got  up  by  them,  and  signed  by 
574  persons,  have  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  against 
sendmg  any  Representative  to  the  Congress.  Of  these  Petitions 
thirteen  were  from  societies,  twelve  from  mdividuals.  Two  of  them 
were  printed  by  the  House,  the  first  from  the  Price-street  Mutual  Im- 
provement Society,  the  second  from  a  public  meeting  at  NewcasUe- 
QDrTyne* 

For  the  Abrogation  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  there  were  twenty- 
four  Petitions  with  791  signatures,  of  which  petitions  nine  were  signed 
officially  and  fifteen  by  individuals.     Of  tnese  petitions  four  were 

Einted  by  the  House.  The  first  of  these  was  from  the  Birmingham 
iberal  Conservative  Association,  the  second  from  the  Inhabitants  of 
Darlington  in  public  meeting  assembled,  the  third  from  the  Eeighley 
Conservative  Association,  and  the  fourth  from  Mr.  Urquhart.  £very 
petition  on  the  Declaration  of  Paris  prayed  for  its  abrogation;  all  but 
two  prayed  also  for  an  inquiryinto  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  issued.  But  in  recordings  even  these  two  petitions  the  entry  is 
'*  Declaration  of  Paris  (1856)  for  Inquiry."    Except  by  reading  the 
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text  of  the  Petitions  in  the  Appendix  no  one  would  guess  that  these 
twenty-four  Petitions  prajed  lor  the  abrogation  of  the  Declaration  of 

Paris.  ... 

Besides  the  above^  the  Committees  got  up  nine  petitions  i^gainstthe 
Malay  Straits  CQurts  Bill,  The  Committees  hare^  there^re,  sue- 
ceeded  inl  forming  the  judgment  of  some  who  were  beyond  their  pale^ 
and^  for  the  moment,  they  have  influenced  the  opinion  of  the  wiiole 
country.  But  the  nation  has  not  begun  to  study  its  foreign  relations^ 
and  no  security  has  been  created  for  the  future* 

We  have  now  to  examine  what  the  (jfoverxunenti  so  unauimoiisly 
supported,  so  entirely  protected  from  the  charge  of  failing  in  desira 
to  promote  ^^  humanity^'  and  ^^  civilisation/'  has  done  in  reference  to 
the  Cpngress  since  it  announced  in  Parliament  the  precautions  whidi 
it  would  take  to  prevent  maritime  subjects  from  being  made  the 
subject  of  discussion. 

Two  Parliamentary  Papers  have  ^een  published  on  the  subject. 
Of  the  first  which  contains  the  Bussian  scheme,  an  analysis  will  h% 
foTiad  at  page  d04.  The  following  is  the  conclu4ing  passage  of  Ijord 
Dsbbt's  letter  of  July  4,  to  St.  Petersburg : — 

'*  I  have  accordingly  to  request  your  Excelleucj  to  state  to  the  Euaaian  Govem- 
ment  that  before  agreeing  to  sena  a  Delegate  to  the  Conference,  Her  Majes^s 
Government  must  request  the- most  positire  and  distinct  assurance  fronr  the' Govern- 
nent,  as  well  as  torn  the  XSovenuents  of'  all  ^e  Powers  inTited  to  take  part  itt 
the  Confesenoej  that  their  delegntesat  the  Contoepce  shall  be  ioatmcted  to  eosfine 
themselyes  to  the  consideration  of  details  of  military  openttions  of  tlie  nature  of 
those  dealt  with  in  the  project  of  the  Russian  Government,  and  shall  not  entertaui|. 
in  any  shape,  directly  or  indirectly,  anything  relating  to  maritime  operations  or  naTal 

"  I  hare  to  add,  that  this  despatch  will  be  oommBnicated  to  the  Goreniisents  of 
all  the  Powers  invited  to  take  part  in  the  Qon&rence,  and  a  similar  assurance  re- 
quested from  each  of  them*" 

The  second  Parliamentaay  Paper  contains  the  replies  from  the 
different  Governments  to  Lord  Derby^s  questions.  The  first  in 
importance  is  the  answer  from  St.  Petersburg.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  calendars  enables  it  also  to  take  priority  in  respect  to  tim&« 
M.  de  WESTMANifs  letter  to  Lord  Loftus  is  dated  July  2,  and 
begins  by  a  reference  to  "  Lord  Derby's  despatch  of  July  4.  By  a 
letter  from  Lord  LoFTtrs,  we  find  that  the  date  of  M.  de  WestMann's 
letter  was  July  14.     The  important  passage  is  the  following : — 

*•  It  is  by  110  means  our  intention  to  extend  the  programme  of  the  deliberations 
beyond  the  lipaits  laid  down  in  our  scheme.  Consequently,  it  is  trndcrstood  that 
neither  maritime  operations,  nor  naval  wars,  nor  the  relations  of  belligerents  at  sea, 
nor,  in  general,  the  recognised  principles  of  International  Iaw,  ▼iH  be  ealeHaiaed 
fanf  us  or  broup^ht  forward  for  discussion." 

Russia  giTCs  way  at  once,  and  accepts^  without  hesitation^  the  limits 
which  England  puts  upon  her  consent  to  recognise  the  Congress,  K 
Lord  Derbt  had  said  at  once,  "England  will  not  recognise  the 
Congress/'  what  could  Eussia  have  done  ?  Nothing.  What  would 
it  signify  if  she  did  say  anything.  The  United  States  have  declined 
the  invitation.  Has  Kussia  said  anything?  Has  imybody  else  said 
anything?  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France.  Holland,  Spain, 
and  Sweden  at  once  accede  to  the  request  of  England  without  men- 
tiomng  Bussia.    Had  England  declined  ^o  attei^  they'would^  prp^ 
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kiUj,  haye  done  tlie  aiiiM.  ^^.Germmy^  and  ^^  Italy"  Toply  that  tib€j 
fdlow  Sussia'  fiawia  haviftg  agreed  to  Lard  Dimarr^s  lumtatioits, 
^eaoxny  and  *^  Italy"  will  .do  Uie  same.  Bwitaerland  declares  that 
die  gives  ber  representatiYiB  no  inatmetiQiis.  on  t&e  subject  rdFera^ed  te. 
Kaaasii^r  ivTCTceted  {ffODi'Gbeece^aiul  no  cocraBpondeEnd^  is  giTon 
with  Portugal,  Fersia,  or  Turkey.  The  moral  of  all  this  is  evmeat. 
Except  these  States,  who  exist  by  a^resaioii,  and  whose  existing 
CtoTemments  look  to  Bnssia  for  support,  every  State  is  disposed  to 
Jook  to  England  for  protection  agunst  her  eucroadimeitts.  W  hat  a 
glorious  opportunity  for  an  Enghsh  statesman. 

Three  of  the  answers  merit  special  attention.  Switzerland  is 
aaxiDua  about  the  i^atifieation  of  the  additional  arlicks  to  the  Geneva 
Oonveniion*  Gkeneva,  like  themoaih  of  the  Danube,  has  beoovne  one 
ef  the  stations  where  Russia  is  beginning  to  bold  permanent  Oongness. 

The  Frehd  ^^^7  centaina  an  equivocal  sentence : — 

"Bet  as  the  project  wliidi  kis  been  commumci^ted  te  ns  by  the  Cebmet  of  fit. 
Petenbaig' does  not  toaoh  upon  therohs  apectei^  appliesble  to  opendioiis  at  8ea» 

the  EepresenlaiiTesof  Vft^oe,  at  the  Brussela  Coafereace  will  not  bave  to  enter  upen 
sn  examination  of  tins  class  of  questions  ;  at  Jeast,  tliej  could  only  do  so  incidentallj, 
in  order  to  opposn^  should  occanon  arise,  ths  assimilation  of  operations  of  maritime 
wmfm*9  to  iiose  of^Mrfgtre  <m  kmd,  and  I  haye  no  hebilation  in  gtfing  yon  in  this 
mpeBt  the  aasnnuMe  mish  you  have  dene  me  the  JicuieiEr  to  ask  (3  me. 

The  original  ^contention  w«s,  that  prii^ate  property  was  respected  «ii 
hmd,  and  that  it«iqght  to  be  respected  at  sea.  But  every  Frenchnifln 
now  loMms  that  prirate  property  is  not  i^ap^cfed  in  war  on  land*  Opeafa- 
fiens  of  maritinie  war  are  oairfied  on  under  tiie  restrictions  of  the  De- 
daradon  of  Parw.  Such  restrietions  do  not  operate  against  waif  aK) 
on  land.  To  abrogate  the  Declaration  of  Paris  wtt^d  be  to  -assimilaie 
the  operations  «f  maritiihe  warf affe  to  those  of  warfare  on  land<  Tlie 
Duke  Dbcazbs^  sentence  means,  therefore,  if  it aieansanything^  ^^ I 
^  will  not  agree  to  the  abrogation  of  the' Declaration  of  Pacis."  No 
wonder  that  he  was  ^^  yerjr  nitich  embarrassed"  by  the  speech  of  M. 
JiAW  Bbttnbt,  who  pointed  out  how  ttia<ih  of  her  tec^it  disaster 
France  owed  to  that  ]>eolaraition. 
\  On  the  other  hand^  the  Spanish  Ooyerament  iH  not  afraid  to  declare 

that  it  does  not,  eren  now,  adhere  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  SeBor 
tTixoA  writea  to  Mr.  Maodoksll,  3v\f  16  :*- 

•*lst.  That  the  SpaBash  Goremment  cannot  consent  to  the  modification  or  alter 
aliea,  incidentally  and  without  prsTieus  fonnalities,  of  the  bases  established  in  tke 
international  law  in  force,  for,  in  acoeptiDg.  the  iUTiiation  to  take  part  in  the  Bnusds 
CoBupmsa,  the  Spanish  Qovepment  do  sc^  underatanding  that  its  sole  object- is  to 
occiipj  itself  in  toe  examination  of  regulations  and  measures  for  the  diminution  of 
the  eiols  inherent  to  war ;  and  2ndly,  that  with  regard  to  maritime  international  law,  W4 
etmld  mt  amikcrise  any  S&cinon  tending  to  render  aenerally  obligatory  the  suppression 
^laiTATasanre,  or  t^jawvent^i^  taiptme  ofyoM  m  enemiei  tessels,** 

The  Spanish  Goveroinent  ^viiich  has  no  legal  basis,  which  dares  not 
prodaim  the  existence  of  civil  war  so  as  to  be  able  to  blockade  that 
part  of  the  coast  of  Spain  which  it  does  not  hold,  is  yet  too  patriotic 
to  accept  the  maritime  nnllity  to  which  it  would  be  condenmed  by  the 
Declaration  of  Paris. 

The  promise  of  the  Government  tc>ptiblish'the  protocols  during  the 
Tecesa  has  not  yet  been  fnlfilied. ,  We  are  mformed  by  newspaper 
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report  that  no  intematicaial  agreement  has  been  oome  to ;  that  the 
Bunor  States  have  protested  against  ahj  restriction  of  the  right  of 
defence,  and  that  the  ^  Ghrmaa"  Delegate  has  made  oatraMona^  de- 
mands in  that  direction,  demanding  that  it  should  be  iliegal  to  cany 
on  the  defence  CTen  in  districts  which  the  enemy  was  nnable  to 
occupj. 

The  people  of  this  eonntry  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  state  of 
the  affair.  With  them  the iBrussels Congress  is  already  a  thingof  tfafe 
past.  Russia  proposes  the  abolition  of  maritime  war;  LordX>BBBr 
objects,  and  says :  ^^  Anything  but  that,  but  we  will  discuss  war  on 
'^  land  if  yon  like,  only  we  shall  make  no  agreement  about  it/'  Russia 
is  delighted.  In  the  teeth  of  her  own  avowed  principle^  just  at  the 
ihreshdid  of  her  scheme,  she  says  that  she  does  not  desire  to  disenis 
maritime  war.  She  never  intended  anything  of  the  kind.  But  who 
in  England  knows  how  this  system  of  foreign  Congresses  is  becoming 
estabhshed.  At  the  Treaty  of  Paris  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  were 
consigned  for  a  period  of  two  years  to  a  Conference  of  the  Seven 
Powers.  This  Conference  is  still  sitting,  and  not  a  buoy  can  be  put 
down  in  the  Sulina  without  its  permission. 

Not  long  ago  a  Conference  of  the  principal  States  of  Europe  was  held 
at  Vienna  to  make  arrangements  respecting  quarantine.  Its  decisiona 
have  not,  we  believe^  been  published.  Simultaneous  with  its  meeting 
appears  a  report  that  the  pla^e  has  made  its  appearance,  and  uMa- 
aures  are  in  progress  at  Tunis  to  put  a  stop  to  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  under  pretence  of  its  being  injurious  to  the  public  health, 
Mahometan  Congresses  being  particmarly  objectionable,  and  quarantine 
bwig  one  of  Russia's  best  means  of  interrupting  the  commerce  of  her 
rivals.  In  Berne  a  postal  Congress  has  formed  an  intemationiri 
postal  league  of  whicn  England  is  a  member.  The  intematienal 
central  post  office  is  to  be  at  Beme^  which,  like  Brussels  and  Sulina, 
vrill  become  a  station  of  the  extra-National  Government.  When  the 
Gkrman  ZoUverein  was  first  formed,  those  were  laughed  at  who  saw  any- 
thing in  it  but  a  plan  of  free  trade,  but  it  has  ^nded,  as  was  predicted, 
in  a  political  union  which  has  invaded  its  neighbours  and  tyrannises 
over  Europe.  These  Conferences  are  a  preparation  for  the  United 
States  of  Europe  under  the  Czab.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this 
abnegation  of  political  independence  will  insure  peace.  War  will  be 
as  possible  in  the  United  otates  of  Europe  as  it  has  recently  been 
found  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

But  the  special  aim  of  the  Brussels  Congress  has  had  light  thrown 
on  it  by  a  recent  discussion  in  a  neighbouring  country.  When 
Austria  and  Prussia,  in  the  name  of  the  then  expuring  German  C<mi-> 
federation,  tore  up  the  Danish  Treaty,  they  took  possession  of  Schlea- 
wie  and  Holstein.  After  the  battle  of  Sadowa  Austria  gave  up  her 
rijptSy  which  were  simply  those  of  unlawful  conquest,  to  Prussia  by 
the  Treaty  of  Prague,  with  one  proviso,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Norm 
Schleswie  should  be  allowed  to  decide  by  a  plebiscite  whether  their 
country  should  be  annexed  to  Germany  or  ceaed  to  Denmark.  This 
wreement  has  never  been  carried  out.  It  is  now  said  that  Prince 
BiBMABOK  has  offered  to  give  up  North  Schleswig  to  Denmark  on 
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tMiditioii  that  she  should  join  the  German  Oonfederation.  Germany^ 
ihftt  is  to  say  Prussia,  ^ould  thus  obtain  possession  of  the  Danish 
fleets  which  would  be  a  great  step  towards  ner  becoming  a  Maritime 
Power.  A  n^ercantile  marine  she  has  already  by  the  acquisition  of 
Hamburgh.  The  King  of  Denmark  is  said  to  have  appealed  to 
Russia  against  this  scheme  for  the  absorption  of  his  dommions  by 
Pruflsia.  Russia  is  said  to  oppose  the  scheme.  She  will  pretend  to 
do  so  as  she  pretends  to  oppose  all  Iter  favourite  schemes^  as  she  op- 
poaed  the  union  of  the  Danubian  Principalities^  while,  in  reality^  she 
secured  the  success  of  that  scheme.*  The  abolition  of  Maritime  War 
would  insure  the  subjugation  of  Denmark  by  Prussia,  and  if  a 
Congress  could  be  got  to  enact  such  abolition,  Denmark  would  pep* 
haps  yield  without  a  struggle.  Denmark,  no  less  than  Turkey,  has 
been  me  constant  victim  of  Russia's  intrigues.  In  1801  Russia  per- 
suaded her  to  join  the  second  Armed  Neutrality*  Russia  gave  way 
before  England's  cruisers  without  striking  a  blow,  but  before  she  did  so^ 
she  had  secured  to  England  the  victory  of  Copenhagen,  which  was  a 
seroe  injury  to  Denmark.  In  1807,  by  false  intelligence  conveved  to 
I^dand,  Russia  invited  that  Power  to  bombard  Copenha^n  and  seijse 
the  l)aiiish  fleet  which,  it  was  pretended,  would  otherwise  have  beoi 
eeded  to  France.  By  the  Treaty  of  Kiel  in  1814,  Denmark,  urged 
thereto  by  England,  ceded  Norway  to  Sweden  as  a  compensation  for 
the  cession-  by  Sweden  of  Finland  to  Russia.  In  1852  the  five 
Powers,  at  the  instigation  of  Russia  and  England,  compelled  Den- 
mark  to  diange  the  succession  to  the  crown  and  to  exclude  the 
^rtiole  of  the  royal  family,  except  the  family  of  the  individual  who 
was  placed  on  the  throne,  and  this  in  such  a  manner  that,  under  a 
European  Treaty,  on  the  failure  of  this  family,  the  crown  would 
devolve  on  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  In  1863,  Schleswig  and  Hol- 
stein^  the  continuance  of  which  under  the  Danish  Crown  had  been 
the  pretence  for  the  change  in  'the  succession  and  for  the  inter* 
ference  of  Europe,  were  separated  from  Denmark  by  force  of  arms. 

We  need  scarcely  remina  our  readers  that  Mr.  TJbouhabt  never 
ceased  to  denounce  the  Danish  Treaty  of  1852  as  the  means  by  which 
Russia  would  convulse  Europe.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  alliance 
between  the  Russian  and  Danish  royal  families  will  stop- further  con- 
vulsions and  secure  protection  for  the  weaker  party.  The  example  of 
Gbeeoe  shows  this  to  be  a  delusion.  King  Otho  8  Russian  marriage 
was  no  protection. 

The  annexation  of  Denmark  to  Prussia  would  make  that  kingdom  a 
neighbour  of  En^and  both  in  Eiurope  (the  Faroe  Island)  and 
(Greenland).  It  is  objected  to  tnis  view  that  Russia  will  not 
permit  Prussia  to  hold  the  key  to*  the  Baltic.  Similar  objections  on 
the  part  of  Russia  have  been  expected  at  every  increase  of  Prussian 
territory,  but  every  such  increase  has  been  obtained  by  Russian  aid. 
Slid  Russia  has  hitnerto  found  every  encroachment  a  means  to  induce 
Phissia  to  carry  out  Russia's  objects.  We  doubt  not  that  her  means 
win  be  found  sufficient  even  if  Denmark  should  be  annexed  to  the 
German  Confederation. 

Afler  Denmark  comes  Holland*    The  King  of  Holland  was,  till 
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recently,  a  meuiber  of  the  German  Gonfederaticm — for  liuzembiiig* 

TI^  alternative  may  one  day  be  put  to  him  of  joinine  that  Cpnfedera- 
.  ti<m  for  PloUand,  or  of  being  treated  like  the  King  of  HAIiOVSB.  It  is 
•no^  improbable  ^at  he  may  loUow  the  example  which  we  are  simpiwing 

tp  haTe  been   set  by  Denmark*    Under  these  (jrcumstaQoesYraasia 

will,  without  the  expense  or  bloodshed  of  a  war^  have  beoome  po0- 
.  sessed  of  the  whole'  north  coast  of  the  German  Ocean  and  id  the 
.fleets  of  two  naval  though  minor  Powers*    Then  will  oome  into  pisj. 
.  the  seaport  of  Jahde,  which  Prussia  holds  on  a  lease  from  Oldenbnrj^ 

wh^chis  only  another  name  for  Russia.    It  m^y  then  be  too  late  for 

England  to  abrogate  the  Dedaration  of  Paris.  With  the  navies  of 
JOtoIland  and  Denmark  and  with  sailors  trained  in  those  naviea  to  mm 

privateers  from  both  those  countries  and  from  Hamburgh  Pru^ia  m$^ 
.«eas^tofear  the  ^brc^ation  of  the  Declaration. of   Paris.    It  miQr 

seem  absurd  to  suppose  for  a  moonent  that  Pnispia  and  France  ean 
,  ever  be  united  anipst  England.  But  have  no  combinations  nearly  as 
,  strilpng  taken  place  in  recent  times  ?  In  1859  France  and  tSardinia 
^lought  gainst  Austria,  and  England  ajded  th^n  under  the  mask  of 
.  neutrality.    In  1S68  Austria  and  Prussia  fought  against  Denmarki  and 

the  rest  of  Europe  looked  on.  In  186&  Prussia  atlaeked  Auatrit,  bot 
.jM>t  before  she  had  secured  the  co-operation  of  great  part  of  G-ennaay 
•  and  the  neutrality  of  France.  In  1870  Prussia  combined  all  Ger- 
^Doanv  against  France,  and  England  secured  the  neutrality  of  the  rest 
.  of  Europe.  If  Prussia  should  invade  England,  France  would,  most 
■  likely,  be  neutral,  and  the  continued  existence  of  the  Declaration  of 

Paris  would  be  a  very  good  reiison  for  such  neukality*  All  these 
.changes  are  not  only  possible,  they  are  in  the  natural  order  of  ev^fti^ 

and  they  would  have  been  consia^rably  aided  if  the  £adsian  sdieme 
.in  its  entirety  had  been  carried  ^t  the  Brussels  Congress. 

.  Had  Lora  GRANYXiiLS  been  Foreign  Secretary  ih  England  whoa 
.tihe  proposal  for  the  Congress  was  made  who  can  doubt  that  such  pros- 

sure  would  have  been  put  upon  the  Quebn  as  to  make  it  painful  and 

difficult  for  her  to .  withhold  her  assent  to  the  scheme  being  cairied 
'OUtt  We  owe,  therefore,  the  temponury  refusal  to  the  Russian  pro- 
•posal  in  all  its  completeness  to  the  omce  o£  Premier  being  tor  the 

jnoment  filled  by  Mr.  Di&rakli  and  that  of  Foreign  Seoretaiy  by  Lonl 

DjfiBBY. 

Lord  Deebt'S  chief  characteristic  is  caution.  He  has  never  vea- 
tured  to  declare  himself  decidedly  for  one  course  of  action  rather  than 
for  another.  Content  to  trim  his  sail  to  tbe  current  of  popular  airs, 
tiBfiidly  watching  the  signs  of  the  times  so  far  as  his  powers  of  obser- 
vation will  allow  him,  without  his  father's  brilliancy  and  with  more 
than  his  father's  timidity,  there  is  no  public  man  less  likely  to  stand 
alone  in  defence  of  England's  rights  if  their  surrender  were,  on  some 
.future  occasion,  advocated  by  the  Press,  as  their  maintenance. has  been 
on  the  present  one.  Those  who  recollect  the  leading  articles  of  the 
limes  advocating  the  surrender  of  the  Bight  of  Search  after  the  Cri- 
mean war  know  bow  ^'  public  opiniom"  may  hereafter  be  misdirected. on 
this  subject  as  it  has  been  before. 

Mr.  DiB&ASU  is  in  another  category ;  it  is  a  great  thing  that  he 
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baa  ^^ved  to  oppose  the  seheme,  conmdering  that  Biuti4  herself  imied 
the  invitation. 

Happjr  wonld  it  have  been  had  he  refused  to  send  a  Delegate.  Har« 
ing  lent  himself  to  this  first  step,  has  be  not  enonnoady  increased  hie 
difficnltj  of  refusing  on  a  fotore  occasion  to  take  a  seoond  t  Can  ha 
now  retrieve  the  original  false  movel  Will  not  means  be  taken  to 
upset  him  if  he  is  not  submissive?  Has  not  Russia  distnictfy  inti^ 
mated  her  intention  to  retorn  to  the  attack?  These  are  bef  wocds  in 
accepting  Lord  Dxrbt'8  limitations  :— 

"  Moreover,  the  onlj  pnefeicftl  veanlU  viiieh  can  sdse  iiom  the  OoalBreMe  are 
those  vhichwili  oommimd  gsneml  adbeuon. 

"If  all  are  agreed  as  to  the  utility  of  deterouniiig'  preciselj  the  rights  and  duties  of 
States  during  war,  with  a  view  of  dimiuisbing,  as  far  as  possible,  ita  calamities,  the 
^e  task  of  ttw  Conference  will  be  to  seek  out  wl«t  are,  in  the  present  state  of 
thngB,  the  points  susceptible  of  ^xaminaiioo,  md  in  what  seass  thej  esa  be  detov 
mined  bj  a  common  undersUnding,  rtMervin^  for  tie  ^^re  iU  eem^tefkm  of  thia 
vork  of  hunanitj,  in  conlonnitj  ^ith  the  progness  of  idsaa^  of  manner^  and  of  in* 
terests. 

This  is  only  the  beginning ;  it  is  accepted  on  any  terms,  Vith  the 
foil  conviction  that  what  is  not  gained  at  once  will  be  gsaned  here- 
after. 

On  this  occasion  Mr.  XTbquhart  warned  the  Government  itgainst 
sending  a  Delegate  at  alL  Part,  and  part  only,  of  his  advice  has  been 
taken. 

In  exactly  the  same  manner,  part,  and  part  only,  of  his  advice  was. 
taien  by  the  Turkish  Government  in  1851,  when,  in  that  year,  the 
Russians,  jointly  with  the  Turks,  occupied  the  Danubian  Principalities, 
He  urged  the  Sultak  and  his  ministers  to  send  a  force  into  these 
provinces,  and  to  maintain  a  corps  dHarmis  in  the  Dobrudja.  Part  of 
his  counsel  was  taken,  pai*t  was  rejected.  The  Russian  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  without  referring  to  St.  Petersburg,  ordered  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Russian  troops.  But  the  Turks  withdrew  their 
troops  also.  They  hesitated  to  assert  the  intention  to  defend  their  rights, 
which  would  have  been  proclaimed  by  garrisoning  the  line  ot  the 
Danube,  and  the  Crimean  War  was  the  result,  xhe  Russians  re- 
turned. In  like  manner  will  they  return  again,  and  again,  to  their 
Congresses  on  the  Laws  of  War, 

Mr.  DiSHAELi  has  had  one  occasion  afforded  him  of  restoring 
England.  He  has  let  it  pass  by.  He  may  or  may  not  retain 
power,  but  if  another  occaaion  be  offered  him  his  task  will  not  be 
easier ;  in  the  meanwhile  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  maritime 
law  is  rapidly  and  largely  spreading  amongst  the  masses.  He  and 
others  of  his  party  have  proclaimed  their  confidence  in  the  *^  growth 
of  Conservatism  among  working  men/'  and  it  is  from  working  men's 
conservative  associations  that  have  emanated  many  of  the  documents 
calling  for  the  restoration  of  the  Right  of  Search.  If  his  own  sup- 
porters find  him  wanting  on  this  ground,  and  if  their  support  be 
turned  into  attack,  on  whom  will  the  Premier  dep^id  ? 

The  case  stands  at  present  as  follows.  The  knowledge  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  Right  of  Search,  which  for  many  years  has  been  con- 
fined to    few,  is  now  becoming  general,    as    is     proved    by    the 
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result  of  recent  public  meetings,  and  by  the  increased  demand  iox  the 
reprint  of  Mr.  Stuabt  Mill's  speech  and  other  similar  papers.  The 
position  of  Pnissia,  the  Busaian  advance  in  the  East,  and  her  Brus- 
sek  Congress  have  caused  alarm.  The  people  of  England,  at  all  times 
difficult  to.  move  on  Foreign  Affairs,  nave  been  nevertheless  excited 
on  this  [occasion  to  the  point  of  disturbing  the  machinery  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  of  demanding  some  better  safeguard. 

Against  Rusua's  design,  to  cfaanffe  the  Law  of  Ifations  for  her  own 
convenience,  must  now  be  opposed  the  Law  of  England,  as  imme-* 
diatelj  supporting  her  own  rights  and  those  of  other  countries — the 
Law  of  England  that  is^  not  as  affecting  ourselves  alone,  but  as  regu- 
lating our  intercourse  with  foreign  States ;  in  other  words,  the  func- 
tions of  the  Privy  Council,  whicn,  if  they  be  restored,  it  will  no  longer 
be  necessary  to  speculate  on  the  cliaracter  of  this  or  that  statesman, 
or  his  ability  to  cope  with  Russia. 

It  [is  most  noteworthy  that  the  Russian  summons  to  lay  down 
articles  of  war  comes  upon  us  at  a  time  when  benighted  enthusiasts 
imagine  that  they  have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  perpetual  and  uni- 
versal peace.  Having  abolished  arbitration  and  substituted  under  that 
name  a  diplomatic  Conference  Uke  those  which  Russia,  whether  at 
London,  Paris,  or  Vienna,  has  so  lon^  made  use  of  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  world,  they  have  obtain^  resolutions  from  the  Legislar 
tive  Chambers  of  England,  '^  Italy,"  and  the  United  States  in  favour  of 
this  panacea  for  preventing  war.  Russia  for  once  has  been  so  far  sin- 
cere, that,  instead  of  countenancing  the  delusion,  she  has  told  the 
world  that  her  business  and  its  business  was  not  peace  but  war.  She 
has  set  aside  all  consideration  of  right,  all  forms  of  Declaration  of 
War,  and  has  proposed  a  code  to  legalise  the  proceedings  of  any 
invader  on  the  mere  ground  of  his  being  an  invader.  It  is  as  if  au 
Act  of  Parliament  were  passed  to  regulate  highway  robbery,  and  to 
make  it  criminal  for  any  private  individual  to  resist  a  man  or 
traveller  if  he  were  dressed  in  the  traditional  jack-boots  and  cocked- 
hat,  and  carried  a  revolver  in  his  hand. 

Against  the  Russian  rule  of  force  sheltered  by  frauds  we  proclaim 
the  Law  of  Nations,  and  the  Law  of  England  which  recognises  the 
Law  of  Nations.  We  complete  our  reprint  of  Mr.  Ubquhabt's 
work,  **  The  Four  Wars,"  in  which  he  shows  that  not  one  of  the  four 
wars  of  England  against  France  was  decided  on  by  the  nation,  the 
Parliament,  the  Sovereign,  or  even  the  Cabinet,  and  that  not  one  of 
them  would  have  been  made  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  obtain  the 
previous  consent  of  one  upright  and  intelligent  man  not  previously  com- 
promised. This  restraint  was  removed  by  the  4  Anne,  cap.  8,  which 
repealed  the  12  &  13  William  III.,  which  required  that  alt  important 
matters  should  be  first  debated  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  that  those 
who  advised  should  sign  their  names  to  the  advice  they  gave. 

The  assertion  that  these  wars  could  not  have  taken  place  if  the  pre- 
vious consent  of  a  single  qualified  person  had  been  necessary  will  seem 
extravagant  only  to  those  who  have  not  studied  the  history  of  England 
under  Lord  Paliibbston^  and  M'ho  do  not  know  how  often  illegal 
hostilities  were  arrested  by  the  interference  of  single  individuals,  and 
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how  manj  yean  of  delay  eccnrred  before  his  plans  could  be  carried 
out,  because  those  indiviatials  had  to  be  lemoTed  out  of  the  wajr. 

What  is  wanted  is,  that  hj  a  rule  of  business  Ministers  should  be 
compelled  to  submit  to  .'advisers  the  eommencementj  not  only  of  everjr 
war,  but  of  evexy  negotiation,  so  that  if  they  act  without  toe  consent 
of  the  Goundl,  thej  may  be  punished  for  the  irregularity  of  their 
actions  without  reference  to  their  inherent  impropriety, .  just  as  a 
Aeriflrs  officer  would  be  punished  if  he  arretted  a  fraudulent  debtor 
without  having  taken  out  a  writ*  Strange  that  a  people  who  are 
always  taking  counsel  how  to  alter  tbeir  institutions  should  allow  their 
affairs  to  be  carried  on  without  counsel ;  stranger  still  that  a  nation 
which  is  ready  to  recognise  the  legislative  authority  of  a  foreign 
Council  should  allow  the  English  Council  to  fall  into  disuse. 

Eussia  and  the  United  States. 

Thzib  Competitiok  in  the  Expobtatiok  of  Grain  and  Tallow 

TO  THE  United  Einopou. 

{Omitted  for  want  of  space  from  our  July  Number.) 

Is  Mr.  TJbqtjhabt*s  speech  at  Keighley,  the  reasons  whi<!h  compel  Bussia 
to  call  the  Congress  at  Brussels  are  explained.  The  difficulty  which  the 
SuBsian  Cabinet  experiences  from  every  opening  of  fertile  soil  throughout 
tlie  g^obe  will  b^,  however,  best  understood  by  a  comparison  of  the  amount 
of  Iier  annual  ezporia  to  Great  Britain  with  those  of  the  United  States. 
We  find  that  in  twelve  years  Russia's  export  of  tallow  to  this  counfoy 
has  dwindled  from  three  millons  sterling  to  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million*  Her  export  of  wheat,  too,  is  most  seriously  diminiahed  bv  the 
competition  of  the  United  States.  In  1872,  Bussia  sent  us  ten  millions 
and  a  half  and  the  United  States  five  millions  and  a  half.  In  1878,  Bussia 
srat  dz  millions  and  the  United  States  nearly  thirteen.  The  first  four 
months  of  the  present  year  show  a  further  decrease  as  against  the  same 
nionths  in  last  yeat.  If  the  forthcoming  vear  were  to  bear  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  first  four  months  that  the  whole  of  last  year  bore  to  its 
first  four  months,  the  export  of  wheat  from  the  United  States  to  this 
country  would  be  eight  times  the  amount  of  that  of.  Bussia*  But  thia 
result  is  not  to  be  expected,  since  although  the  United  States  might  be 
able  to  export  such  an  amount,  it  seems  more  than  England  .is  likely  to 
want. 


Russia. 

- 

« 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

Grain    •    . 

lallow  .     . 

£ 
4,807,262 
2,664,560* 

£ 

1,960,124 
l,080,242t 

£ 

l,971,940t 

£ 
8,906,067 
2,171,788t 

£ 

8,528,798 
2,256,914 

Total      . 

6,971,822 

3,040,366 

a,971,940 

6,077,855 

5,785,712. 

*  The  quantities  only  for  1 853  are  given  by  the  Board  of  Trade.     The 
values  for  that  year  are  here  estimated  by  taking  the  prices  of  1854. 
.  4  inclnding  what  came  through  Prussia  during  the  Crimean  War» 
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UtflTkl)  Statb6. 

» 

« 

1853 

1854 

1 

1855 

1856 

» 

1857 

Grain    •    . 

Tallow  .    . 

£ 
6,291,891 
77,808 

£ 

6,222,798 
280,98i6 

£ 

8,834,656 
58,042 

£ 
8,970,936 
60,870 

8,933,094 
180,721 

Total    . 

6,868,699 

6,508,784 

8,887,698 

9,^31,806 

4,058,815 

BiTBSlA. 


■ 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

Orun    .     ; 
Tallpw  4    , 

£ 
8,228,519 
2,460,375 

£ 
8,572,352 
2,161,999 

£ 
5,427,865 
3,040,997 

£ 
8,951,943 

1,711,804 

£ 

4,096,662 
1,002,107 

Total 

5,683,894 

5,734,851      8,468,862 

5,663,747 

5,098,769 

Ukitbd  States. 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

Orain    .    • 

Tallow  .    . 

£ 
8,885,135 
88,685 

£ 
247,004 
54,648 

£ 

6,920,894 
847,845 

£ 
12,728,568 
675,079 

£ 

14,763,142 
681,826 

Total    . 

8,428,770 

301,652 

7,267,789 

18,898,647 

15,894,967 

I 

BUSBIA. 

. 

1868 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

Orain    .     . 

Tallow  .     . 

£ 
2,821,968 

1,184,857 

£ 

8,462,646 
966,312 

£ 
4,887,075 
1,671,962 

£ 

6^806,241 
1,685,892 

£ 
11,461,629 
1,345,680 

Total      . 

4,006,820 

4,428,958 

6,559,037 

8,492,188 

12,807,809 

-  i 

Us.xaD  SsATsa. 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

Orain   .    . 
TiJlow  •    . 

£ 
7,431,574 
524,554 

£ 

4,861,409 
519,549 

£ 

1,308,860 
273,895 

£ 
3,148,863 
327,159 

£ 
6,723,968 
321,095 

Total    . 

7,956,128 

5,380,958 

1,582,755 

8,476,022 

7,045,058 

Contrast  in  Tallow  hett^een  1870  and  1872. 
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BtTBStA. 

« 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

Gnin   .     . 
!Moir.    . 

& 

8,696,739 
1,034,484 

£ 
6,099,721 
789,688 

£ 

8,684,272 
536,590 

lip 

£ 
12,493,508 
879,862 

£ 
12,332,127 
297,147 

Tofad     . 

9,781,228 

6,889,359 

9,220,862 

12,d78;370 

12,629;274 

" 

Ukitid  States. 

^ 

1866 

1869  ' 

• 

1870 

1871 

1872 

Onin   .    . 
Ttfloir  .    . 

£ 

6,871,831 
271,918 

£ 

8,594,701 

402, 856 

£ 

8,094,420 
434,457 

£ 

12,407,744 
551,827 

£ 
12,426,980 
698,91« 

Total    . 

7,143,749 

8,997/057 

8,528,877 

12,959,571 

18,126,878 

The  moBt  stnkifig  contrast  is  in  tho  article  of  tallow  between  1860  aftd 
1872:— 

Tallow. 


1860 

1872 

£ 

£ 

Ruscaa  . 

.    8,040,997 

297,147 

TTnited  States 

'     .       847,345 

698,918 

Anstralia 

83,830 

l,04l,992 

Other  Oonntries 

592,108 

810,107 

Total 


4,014,280  .      2,848,164 


\ 


The  dixmnntion  in  the  amonnt  of  tallow  imported  into  England  may- 
pHh^  be  aceomited  for  by  the  increase  in  the  quantitj  of  oil  :— 

On  or  ALi.  S0BT8. 

1860     ....     5,492,216 
1872     ....     6,841,208  . 

Of  this  osAj  £17,881  ia  supplied  by  fiiissia^ 

Ihe  Axumal  Abstiact  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  from  irtiidi  ihe  aboTe  table  it 
tdten,  is  not  yet  (May  15)  published  for  1878.  The  monthly  returns  ar^  Ipii 
ibU  and  giro  the  following  resait;-— 


1          •                  -  .                                                                            • 

Wheat. 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1Utod8«ale8 

£ 

8,940,«»7 

.  8,062,414 

£ 
10,591,885 
5,698,501 

6,072,7a« 
12,895,779 

£ 
2,82S,9Sft  . 
S8.85MB9  > 
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The  sums  here  pnt  down  for  1874  are  estimated  on  a  comparison^  of  the 
first  four  months  of  1874  with  the  first  four  months  of  1873.  The  reanU 
will  probably  be  different,  but  the  fignres  show  the  nature  of  the  contest 
between  the  two  countries.  The  monthly  retains  of  Maize,  Oil,  and  Tallow, 
do  not  specify  the  countries  which  supply  tiiese  articles.  They  slrow^a  ds-* 
crease  in  1873  of  350,285/.  in  oil  against  an  increase  of  298,336/.  in  talloiw 


A  Russian  Conference  on  Christianity. 

**  Old  Catholic"  Meeting  at  Bonn. 
The  Brussels  Conference  was  quickly  followed  by  another.  The  '*  Old 
Catholic"  Conference  of  Bonn,  like  the  former,  has  been  assembled 
on  the  credit  of  a  philanthropic  idea,  thatt  of  tlie  reunion  of 
Christendom.  The  real  purpose  is  obvious  to  those  who  know  the 
designs  of  the  Power  whose  representative  played  the  most  important 
part ;  we  mean  the  Russian  arch-priest  Jakicheff.  -The  purpose  is 
to  isolate  the  Latin  Church,  by  making  it  appear  that  those  who 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Chair  of  St.  PsTUt,  instead  of 
representing  the  Universal  Church,  form  the  only  body  who.  refuse  to 
join  other  Christians  on  any  common  ground.  A  league  among  other 
religious  bodies  will  therefore  become  a  league  against  the  Church  of 
Borne,  already  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  law  in  thegreater  number  of 
3tates9  whether  in  the  old  or  the  new  world.  The  International 
League  was  used  by  Russia  to  bring  about  the  Brussels  Congress : 
the  ^^  Old  Catholics"  have  served  her  turn  for  the  other.  The  open 
indecency  of  their  conduct  consists  in  this,  that  they  being  a  knot  of 
schismatics,  who  have  just  left  their  own  Church,  summon  all  other 
Churches  to  form  with  them  a  new  \mion^  being  ready  to  modify  the 
expression  of  their  views  for  that  purpose,  and  thus  to  give  up  the  only 
justification  for  schism:  wliich  is  an  uncompromising  adherence  to. 
trtuh.    What  was  done  at  Bonn  may  be  thus  summed  up  :-^ 

The  English  and  the  Germans  gave  up  the  ^^fiUoque^  aa  an  ille^gal 
interpolation  into  the  Nicene  Creed.  The  Real  Presence  is  implied 
in  one  of  the  resolutions ;  but  Dr.  Dollinxs^Er  refused  ^^  at  present'' 
to  discuss  the  meaning  of  the  teims  used.  The  Russian  arch-priest 
refused  to  acknowledge  at  present  the  Apostolic  Succession  of  the 
English  Bishops,  or  to  give  up  the  Invocation*  of  Saints.  The  Russian 
closed  the  Conference  by  proposing  that  a  Catechism  be  drawn  up 
fthinded  on  the  Articles  that  have  been,  and  that  v^tt  be^  ^igreed 
upon. 


■T"»i 


The  Privy  Council :  its  History  and 

Functions.  ^ 

**  When  a  Sovertign  does  evil  the  State  may  be  preserved  by  the  wiidoni  of  ita  ICiiiiaton ; 
but  when  a  Minister  does  evil  what  protection  renuina  ?" 

Jnth'firfei  ^TtTfnm^*ff 

We  levn  from  Sir  Matthew  Hai,e  that  in  the  early  periods  of  the 
history  of  this  country  the  Kings  of  England  had  four  Jtinds  o£. 
Couiutil;    Istly.  The  Consilium  J?rivatum ;    2ndly.  The   ColisUittm) 


Restraint  put  on  judicial  Powers  of  Council. 
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Ordinarium ;  3rdly.  The  Magnum  Consilium ;  and  4thly.  The  Com- 
mune Consilinm. 

The  Consilium  Privatum  consisted  of  a  select  number  of  the 
nobility  and  great  officers  of  State,  specially  called  and  sworn,  whom 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Ring  to  consult  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
Home  or  Foreign  policy  of  his  Government.  It  was  simply  a  council  of 
advice,  and  its  functions  were  identical  with  those  wnich  belong  by 
Law  to  the  Privy  Council  at  the  present  day,  but  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  parliamentary  usurpation  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Akne, 
have  been  allowed  ever  since,  for  all  practical  purposes  at  least,  to  fall 
into  disuse. 

The  other  councils  we  have  mentioned  do  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  our  subject.     It  may,  however,  be  desirable  that  we  should 

five  a  brief  account  of  them  before  enlarging  on  the  histoiy  and 
uties  of  the  Consilium  Privatum,  or  Privy  Council ;  and  this,  with 
the  aid  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  and  Sir  Fkancis  Palgrave — the 
latter  of  whom  published  some  years  ago  a  learned  essay  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  King^s  Councils — we  will  now  endeavour  to  do ;  though 
the  absence  of  records  and  the  ambiguity  of  such  as  are  still  extant 
render  the  task,  it  may  be  observed,  somewhat  difficult. 

The  Consilium  Ordinarium  was  generally  composed  of  all  who  were 
members  of  the  Consilium  Privatum,  as  also  ot  others  who  were  not 
members  of  it,  namely,  the  Judges  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Common 
Pleas,  the  Master  of  the  Kells,  some  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery,  and 
the  King's  Serjeant  and  Attorney-General.  The  powers  of  this 
Council  were  judicial ;  its  main  duty  being  to  inquire  mto  all  oiBFences 
against  the  Government  and  to  commit  the  offenders  for  tiial  to  the 
Courts  of  Law.  But  in  progress  of  time  it  assumed  the  right  of  deal- 
ing with  questions  merely  affecting  the  property  and  liberty  of  indi- 
viduals— ^in  which  capacity  it  became  better  known  as  the  Court  of 
Star  Chamber — and  rts  action  in  this  respect  at  length  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Legislature  by  a  statute  passed  in  the  31st  year  of  the 
leign  of  Henrt  VlII.,  by  which  the  King,  with  the  advice  of  his 
Cooncil,  was  empowered  to  issue  proclamations  which  were  to  be  ob- 
SCTved  under  certain  P^ns  and  penalties,  as  if  they  had  been  made  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  This  statute  was  repealed  in  the  first  year  of  the 
ensuing  reign;  but  the  King  still  continued  to  retain  the  power, 
under  the  advice  of  his  Council,  of  issuing  proclamations  binding  on 
his  subjects,  provided  that  such  proclamations  were  in  accordance 
with  the  Law.  Attempts  were,  however,  subsequently  made  from  time 
to  time  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  this  body,  but  they  were  always 
strongly  resisted,  and  they  at  last  received  a  final  check  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  which  was  passed  in  the  16th  year  of  the  reign  of 
CfiiRLiB  I.  After  reciting  that  <^  the  Council  Table  had  of  late 
•*  years  assumed  unto  itself  a  power  to  intermeddle  in  civil  causes  and 
**  matU^rs  of  private  interest  between  party  and  party,"  and  that  it 
''  had  adventured  to  determine  of  the  estates  and  liberties  of  the  sub- 
^  jeet  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land,"  this  statute  enacted,  that 
'*  neither  His  Majesty  nor  His  Privy  Council  have,  or  ought  to  have, 
*'  any  jnrisdiction  in  such  matters,  but  that  they  ought  to  be  tried 
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'^  and  determined  in  the  ordinary  Courts  of  Justice  and  by  the  ordi* 
"  nary  Courts  of  LaW* 

The  Magnum  Consilium  consisted  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral)  and  generally  acted  as  a  council  subsidiary  to  the  Consilium 
Privatum ;  but,  like  the  latter,  it  was  only  a  council  of  advice,  having 
no  judicial  or  legislative  power. 

The  Commune  Consilium  was  composed  of  the  members  of  the 
other  Councils,  and  of  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
It  constituted  a  body,  however,  which  was  distinct  from  the  peers  and 
the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  who  were  elected  by  or  for  the 
commonalty.  Ordinances  were  passed  by  it  and  brought  before  Par- 
liament, and  all  parliamentary  petitions  were,  untU  the  reign  of 
Heioit  v.,  generally  addressed  to  it  conjointly  with  the  king. 

We  -now  return  to  the  Consilium  Privatum,  or  Privy  Council. 

This  Council  constituted — and  by  the  Common  Law  it  still  con- 
stitutes— the  principal  council  of  advice  which  the  Sovereign  had  for 
all  matters  of  State.  It  consisted  of  a  number  of  independent  persona 
— which  in  ancient  times  was  limited  to  twelve — who  held  office 
during  the  pleasure  or  life  of  the  King,  and  who  were  appointed  by 
summons,  with  the  excepticHi  of  the  President,  who  received  his  ap-f 
pointment  by  patent.  The  duties  of  each  member  of  it,  which  were 
fully  set  forth  in  the  stringent  and  comprehensive  oath  they  respec* 
tively  took  on  being  nominated  to  office,  were  as  follows : — 1.  To 
advise  the  King  according  to  the  best  of  his  cunning  and  discretion* 
2.  To  advise  for  the  King's  honour  and  good  of  the  public  without 
partiality,  through  affection,  love,  meed,,  doubt,  or  dread.  3.  To  keep 
the  King^s  counsel  secret.  4.  To  avoid  corruption.  5.  To  help  ana 
strengthen  the  execution  of  what  shall  be  there  resolved.  6.  To 
withstand  all  perscHis  who  would  attempt  the  contrary ;  and  7.  To 
observe,  keep,  and  to  do  all  that  a  good  and  true  coimcillor  ought  to 
do  to  his  sovereign  lord.f 

Each  member  was  personally  responsible — ^we  use  the  word  in  its 
original  and  not  in  its  modern  sense — for  the  advice  which  he  gave. 
The  Sovereign  was  bound  by  Law  to  ae^k  such  advice  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  government  of  the  country,  but  the  I^w  dia  not  oblige 
him  to  follow  it.  His  ministers,  however,  were  free  to  refuse  to  act 
until  the  particular  measure  they  were  called  on  to  execute  had. 
ceived  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Council.  In  the  case, 
instance  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  being  required  to  set  the  Great  Seal 
to  a  treaty,  he  had^  says  a  writear  in  ^^  Somers'  Tracts,"  xi.  276,  a  plain 
rule  to  follow ;  namely,  to  inform  the  king  that  he.  could  not  l^alljr 

aet  the  Great  Seal  of  England  to  a  matter  of  that  consequence)  unlesa 

■  ■  ■  .     ■  I  ■  ■■    ■  ■ ,    ■■  ..■■■.  I  ■       .III 

*  In  recent  times,  in  matters  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courtd — such  at 
Colonial  awl  Admindty  casos  vhere  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Queen  in  Conneil-^th*  Privy 
Council  continned,  aa  &  Court  of  Law,  to  hare  Gogoiaanee  in  oontroYwaiee.  between  iadi^ 
viduals.  The  2od  and  Srd  William  IV.,  chapter  92,  transferred  to  H  Uie  poweni>  of  Urn 
High  Court  of  Delegates  in  ecclesiastical  and  maritime  cases ;  and  an  Act,  which  was  pasaed 
in  tha  sain«  reign  (the  8xd  and  4th  Wffliatn  IT.,  ohapter41),  ftarther  enlan^  Its  jurisdiotion, 
and  created  out  of  It  tha  Court  which  ia  now  called  ''  The  Judiotal  ComimtAaet  <tf  the;  Fihrj> 
Council,"  whose  powers  have  been  regulated  by  'various  Acts  of  Parliaqoent  im  the  pres^nft 
lelgn. 

t  Sk  Edwazd  0»1oi'a  Firaft  lJisCllut«,  p.  M.  .  • 


The  King  promises  to  rule  by  Advice  of  Council.  %^i 

the  same  was  first  debated  and  resolved  on  in  Council ;  which  method 
being  observed,  the  Chancellor  was  safe  and  the  Council  answer- 
able. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  constitution  and  office  of  the  ancient 
Privy  Council  of  England.  Its  authority,  as  the  great  consultative 
body  attached  to  the  person  of  the  Sovereign,  was  only  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Parliaments  themselves ;  and  so  great  was  the  respect  in 
which  it  was  held  that  the  latter  often  relieved  themselves  of  matters 
of  high  concern  by  transferring  to  it,  in  certain  special  cases,  their 
own  functions.  Whilst  the  Council  existed  in  all  its  plenitude  and 
vigour,  no  measure  of  government  was  confirmed  by  the  King  of  which 
it  had  not  previously  approved ;  and  it  continued  so  to  exist  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  we  first  meet 
with  traces  of  the  anomalous  body  called  a  "  Cabinet  Council,"  which 
eventually  superseded  it>  Until  the  reign  of  that  Monarch  such  a 
thing  as  a"  Cabinet  Council — that  is  to  say,  a  Council  distinct  from 
the  Jrrivy  Council — had  never  been  heard  of.  It  was  then  that  the 
present  system  came  partially  into  vogue,  when  meetings  of  the  King's 
most  confidential  advisers  began  to  be  styled  meetings  oi  "the  Cabinet ;" 
but  although  such  meetings  were  tolerated — for  they  were,  as  they 
are  now,  unknown  to  the  Constitution — no  overt  act  of  government 
was  ever  undertaken  on  their  responsiblity,  nor  without  the  personal 
assent  of  the  sworn  and  ostensible  advisers  of  the  Crown  in  Privy 
CooDcil  assembled. 

This  novel  method  of  advising  on  the  affairs  of  the  State  was  not 
long  in  producing  great  dissatisi^ction,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  was  addressed  in  1G49  to  Chakles  U.  by  his  Secret 
tfffv,  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  and  which  will  be  found  in  Evelyn's 
"Diary,"  vol.  iv.,  page  191.  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  writes  as 
follows : — 

"It  is  m J  dutv  to  advise  Your  Majesty  that  I  find  your  affairs  of  so  great  import 
ance,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  (ia  my  poor  judgment)  it  will  uot  be  possible  for  you 
to  manage  the  same  without  a  steaay,  settled,  and  more  full  Council  Table  of  grave 
and  experienced  persons  of  unblemished  integrity,  whose  honour,  esteem,  fidelity, 
and  prudence  may  raise  the  reputation  of  TOur  Cooncil  from  that  great  contempt  it 
Iks  under  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  whereby  foreign  princes  may  be  encouraged 
to  assist  Your  Majesty,  and  to  appear  more  vigorousljr  for  you. 

**  If  for  want  of  sucn  a  settled  and  honourable  Privy  Council  Your  Majestv  shall 
be  necessitated  (as  lately >  to  call  ("upon  every  important  occasion^  such  to  Cound 
viu)  are  not  sworn,  it  will  not  muon  satisfy  your  party  in  Englana,  nor  advantage 
your  affairs.  Besides,  your  Priyv  Council  will  be  at  a  great  disadvantage  when  they 
are  to  give  their  advice  upon  oath,  and  are  by  the  same  obliged  to  be  secret,  and  the 
others  shall  be  at  liberty,  and  under  no  tie  at  all." 

To  this  appeal  the  King  wrote  the  following  letter,  dated  Jersey, 

14-24  February,  1649-30  :— 

"In  r^ra  to  our  very  great  and  weigiity  businesses,  we  are  resolved  to  nromise^ 
with  all  eooyenient  speed,  to  increase  the  number  of  our  English  Councillors  in  a 
wnsidevable  proportion,  aaswerabia  to  the  importance  of  our  a&irs.  We  are  also 
nsdved  principally  to  make  use  of  our  sworn  Privy  Couficillprs  in  the  mane^ment 
sod  determination  of  our  principal  afflEurs." 

The  Kin^,  at  the  Kestoration,  broxight  with  him  to  England  the 
Cbiincil  which  had  constantly  attended  nim  in  lus  exile,  and  on  whose 
advice  he  had  always  acted  in  all  State  afiairs.     It  consisted  of  Lord 
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Chanceller  Clarendon,  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  Lord  Colepepper, 
and  Sir  Edward  Nicholas.  There  were  others  of  the  Privy  Council 
who  had  been  also  abroad  with  him  during  the  inter-reffnum,  but 
those  we  have  mentioned  were  the  principal  ones,  who  had  regularly- 
attended  him  in  their  official  capacity  as  his  legally  constituted  ad- 
visers. 

The  new  Council  which  he  formed  on  liis  return  to  the  country 
consisted  of  fifty  members,  duly  appointed  and  sworn  according  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  the  realm.  Foremost  among  these,  it  may  be 
hardly  necessary  for  us  to  say,  was  Lord  Clarendon,  than  whom 
the  institution  of  the  Privy  Council  had  not  a  more  strenuous  up- 
holder, and  who,  in  his  autobiography,  bears  the  following  testimony 
to  its  importance  and  merits : — 

"  For  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Kingdom,"  says  he,  "  and  the  very  Laws  and 
Customs  of  the  nation,  as  tlie  Privy  Council  and  every  member  "of  it  is  of  the  King's 
sole  choice  and  election  of  him  to  that  trust  (for  the  greatest  office  in  the  State, 
though  conferred  likewise  by  the  King  himself,  doth  not  qualify  the  officer  to  be  of 
the  Frlvy  Council,  or  to  be  present  at  it  before,  by  a  new  assignation,  that  honour  is 
bestowed  on  him,  and  that  he  be  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council),  so  the  body  of  it  is 
the  most  sacred,  and  hath  the  greatest  authority  in  the  government  of  the  State  next 
to  the  person  of  the  King  himself,  to  whom  all  other  powers  are  equally  subject; 
and  no  King  of  England  can  so  well  secure  his  just  Prerogative,  and  preserve  it  from 
violation,  as  by  a  strict  defending  and  supporting  of  his  Privy  Council."* 

Chables  II.  had,  however,  in  his  nature  but  little  reverence  for 
antiquity;  he  had  for  old  forms,  old  orders,  and  old  institutions  a  feel- 
ing, mdeed,  which  bordered  on  contempt.  The  novelty  of  a  proposal 
was  with  him  its  chief  recommendation ;  while  bis  indolence  of  cha- 
racter rather  led  him  to  prefer  the  absolutism  of  the  French  Monarchy 
— ^for  which  both  he  and  his  brother  had  a  strong  predilection — than  to 
hold  power  on  the  system  or  footing  of  his  predecessors.  The  delays 
and  decencies  of  a  regular  council,  the  continual  hesitation  of  lawyers, 
whose  cowardice  renders  them  as  unfit  for  crime  as  for  virtue,  were 
moreover,  says  Lord  Clarendon,  wholly  unsuited  to  his  talents, 
temperament,  and  designs. 

W  ith  such  dispositions  as  these,  it  can  hardly,  then,  evoke  sui*prise 
that  the  King,  wnen  he  found  himself  securely  seated  on  the  throne, 
should  evade  nis  solemn  promise  to  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  "to  make 
"  use  of  his  sworn  Privy  Council."  The  same  system  of  which  the 
latter  had  complained  was  a^ain  resorted  to,  but  in  another  form  ;  the 
new  fashion  was  introduced  of  consulting  what  were  caUed  "  Com- 
"  mittees  of  the  Privy  Council,"  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  members 
of  the  body.  To  these  conclaves  was  entrusted  the  office  of  advising 
the  King  on  many  important  questions  of  State  policy,  though  not 
'  upon  alL  The  Privy  Council,  as  a  whole,  was  not  yet  entirely  laid 
aside ;  for  there  were  some  matters,  but  these  apparently  not  many, 
on  which  it  continued  to  be  consulted ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  mar- 
riage of  the  King  with  the  Infanta  of  Portugal, |  and  the  oyertores 
mi^e  by  France  in  1667. 

*  "  Life  of  Lord  Clarendon,**  toL  ii.,  page  97. 

f  The  proceedings  in  the  Privy  Council  in  reference  to  this  marriage,  as  detailed  by  Lord 
Clarendon,  In  vol.  i.,  page  446,  of  his  <*  Life,"  are  interesting  as  afibrding  some  idea  of  the 
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The  cx)nfiision  prodnced  by  tUs  method  of  transacting  affairs  is 
well  described  by  Pepys  in  the  following  quaint  but  significant  pas- 
sage in  his  "  Diary/*  volume  iv.  pace  90 : 

"  June  23rd,  1667.  He  (Sft.  Peby)  telb  me  the  other  day  upon  this  ill  news  of 
the  Dutch  being  upon  us,  Whitehall  was  shut  up  and  the  Council*  called  out  and  sat 
dose ;  and,  by-the-way,  he  do  assure  me,  from  the  mouth  of  some  Privy  Councillors, 
that  at  this  day  the  Privy  Council  in  general  know  no  more  what  the  state  of  the 
kingdom  is  as  to  peace  and  war  than  he  or  I ;  nor  who  manages  it  nor  upon  whom  it 
depends." 

In  that  year,  that  is  to  say  in  1667,  fell  Lord  Olarekdon,  and 
with  him  disappeared  ail  hope  of  governing  the  country  on  anything 
like  a  settled  constitutional  basis.  The  interval  between  his  fall  and 
the  commencement  of  Lord  DakbVs  administration  in  1673,  is  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  periods  in  the  annals  of 
English  history.  The  svstem  of  governing  by  secret,  or  Cabinet, 
Councils,  was  then  firmly  established,  and  with  it  a  machinery  for 
corruption  was  created,  the  action  of  which  soon  began  to  tell  on  the 
affairs  of  the  nation.  The  Privy  Council  as  a  body  was,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  discarded,  and  for  it  there  were  substituted  four  com- 
mittees ;  one  for  foreign  affairs ;  another  for  military  affairs ;  a  third 
for  trade ;  and  a  fourth  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  The  first  of 
these,  which  was  called  the  Cabal — a  name  imported  from  abroad, 
which  signifies  a  secret  council — ^formed  the  King's  interior  Cabinet. 
It  was,  liowever,  virtually  the  Council  of  State,  and  from  it  there 
emanated  a  series  of  measures  at  once  disastrous  and  humiliating,  by 
which  the  best  interests  of  the  country  were  sacrificed.  Nor  is  this 
to  be  wondered  at  when  we  reflect  on  the  characters  of  the  men  who 
composed  it,  and  for  whom  this  method  of  conducting  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  was  peculiarly  well  adapted.  They  were  men  to  whcnn  all 
creeds  and  constitutions  were  alike ;  men  for  whom  patriotism  was  a 
word  of  unmeaning  sound ;  men  who  were  equally  ready  to  become 
tfie  tools  of  power  without  any  sense  of  loyalty,  or  stirrers  of  sedition 
without  any  zeal  for  freedom ;  a  gang  of  political  knaves,  in  short, 
for  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  comparison  even  among  the 
renegades,  jobbers,  and  expediency-mongers  of  our  own  time. 

laetbod  which  was  pursued  when  that  body  was  consulted  in  its  entirety.  ''  The  King  was 
rMolred,"  he  writes,  ^  to  assemble  bis  whole  Privy  Goundl ;  for  it  (the  marriage)  did  re- 
main a  secret  yet,  no  man  knowing  or  speaking  of  it.  The  Coancil  was  so  full  that 
there  was  only  one  councillor  absent.  The  King  informed  them  of  all  that  had  passed 
m  that  affair,  how  it  was  first  proposed  to  him,  and  the  objections  which  occurred  to  him 
agaiaftt  it ;  for  the  better  clearing  whereof  the  ambassador  had  made  a  Toyage  into  Portugal, 
and  was  returned  with  such  satisfaction  in  all  particulars  that  he  thought  it  now  timeio 
communicate  the  whole  to  them,  that  he  might  receive  their  advice.  He  commanded  then 
the  particular  propositions  which  were  offered  to  the  ambassador  to  be  reported.  And  there-> 
fore  he  commanded  and  conjured  all  the  members  severally  to  give  him  their  advice ;  for  he 
said,  that  he  had  not  yet  so  firmly  resolved  but  that  he  might  change  his  mind  if  he  heard 
reasons  tea  move  him ;  and  therefore  they  would  not  deal  faithfully  with  him  if  they  did  not, 
with  all  freedom,  declare  their  judgment  to  him,  so  that  every  man  delivered  his  opinion,  and 
erery  one  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  very  fit  for  His  Majesty  to  embrace  the  proposi- 
tions, which  were  of  great  advantage  to  himself  and  the  Kingdom,  and  that  their  advice  was, 
that  he  should  speedily,  and  without  more  delay,  conclude  the  Treaty.  And  thereupon  His 
Mi^esty  said  that  he  looked  upon  so  unanimous  a  concurrence  as  a  good  omen,  and  that  he 
would  follow  their  advice." 

*  The  **  Conndl"  which  Pepys  refers  to  appears  to  have  been  only  a  committee  of  the 
Privy  CoundL    It  is  a  fact  mentioned  by  Lord  Clarendon  as  such. 
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It  is  unnecessary,  in  dealing  with  the.  subject  now  under  considera- 
tion, to  give  a  detail  of  the  political  events  which  followed  the  fall  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  and  which  were  mainly  caused  by  the  virtual 
suppression  of  the  Privy  Council.  Let  it  suffice,  however,  to  say,, 
that  misrule  became  thenceforth  the  order  of  tlie  day,  and  that 
faction,  the  bane  of  every  government,  which  first  showed  its  head 
in  this  country  in  the  reign  of  Chables  II.,  then  began  to  thrive- 
apace. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  the  King  in  1679  had 
recourse  to  Sir  William  Temple — then  recently  returned  from  his^ 
embassy  to  the  Hague — whom  he  implored  to  take  the  seals  of  office^ 
Sir  W'lLLiAM  Temple  hesitated  at  first  to  do  so  and  raised  many 
objections.  He  at  length,  however,  consented ;  but  on  condition  that 
his  plan  for  the  future  government  of  the  nation  should  be  accepted,. 
This  plan  consisted  in  the  restoration  of  the  Privy  Council. 

He  proposed  that  the  Council,  as  it  was  then  constituted,  should  h& 
dissolved;  that  there  should  no  longer  be  a  small  interior  Cabinet, 
like  the  Cabal ;  and  that  a  new  Privy  Council  should  be  convened  by 
whom  all  affairs  of  every  kind  should  be  debated,  and  under  who8& 
advice  the  'King  should  pledge  himself  to  act,  without  reserving  any 
part  of  the  pumic  business  for  a  secret  committee.  This  body  was  to 
consist  of  thirty  members,  fifteen  of  whom  were  to  be  officers  of  State^ 
and  the  remainder  to  be  gentlemen  and  noblemen  of  the  greatest 
wdght  in  the  coimtry. 

The  project  was  frequently  discussed  by  him  and  the  King,  but  ik) 
third  person  was  present  at  their  conferences  ;  neither  has  any  record 
of  what  passed  between  them  on  the  subject  been  preserved.  Their 
consultations  extended  over  a  month,  and  the  result  at  length  was,  that, 
the  King  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  the  proposed  measure  ani 
resolved  that  it  should  be  carried  into  effect. 

Historians  have  been  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  what  Sir  William 
Temple's  object  was  in  his  plan  of  Government  thus  submitted  by 
kun  to  the  King,  which,  in  their  eyes,  was  as  extraordinary  as  it  was- 
novel.  Many  appear  to  think  that  he  merely  aimed  at  a  chanrre  in 
the  administration,  and,  regarding  his  proposition  in  this  light,  they  nave 
applauded  it.  Mr.  Coubtenay,  however,  who  published  a  biography 
of  him,  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  it — with  some  innocence  h  must 
be  confessed — as  strange,  unintelligible,  and  absurd;  while  Lord 
MACAULAy  can  only  see  in  it  an  intention  on  the  part  of  its  author  to 
bring  about  a  permanent  change  in  the  Constitution. 

"The  object  which  he  had  in  view  is,  however,  to  us  quite  intelh'gible^ 
He  was  better  acquainted  with  the  true  principles  and  history  of  the^ 
Constitution  than  either  Mr.  Courtbnat  or  Lord  Macaulat  ;  and 
he  was  well  aware,  moreover,  that  the  misgovernment  under  which  the 
country  was  suffering  was  mainly  owing  to  the  unconstitutional  and 
pernicious  practice  c^  conducting  the  affairs  of  State  by  means  of  a 
Uabinet  or  secret  Council.  He  wisely  considered,  therefore,  that  the 
proper  remedy  to  be  applied  to  the  evil  was  a  return  to  the  old  order 
of  things  by  a  reconstruction  and  re-establishment  of  the  ancient 
Privy  Council  in  all  its  powers  and  integrity. 
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The  project,  as  we  have  said,  was  approTed  of  bj  the  King ;  but  it 
abo  received  the  hearty  approbation  of  the  public.  When  it  became 
known  that  the  old  Council  was  to  be  dismissed,  and  that  a  new  one 
to  be  formed  in  its  place,  one  half  of  which  was  to  consist  of  inde- 

Endent  noblemen  and  gentlemen;  and  when  it  became  further 
own  that  the  King  had  pledged  himself  to  conduct  all  the  affairs 
of  his  Government  under  the  advice  of  this  body,  the  joy  of  the 
people  knew  no  bounds.  Town  and  country  were  in  a  foment  of 
exultation ;  bells  were  rung  and  bonfires  were  lighted.  Every  one^ 
except  certain  popular  leaders  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  wei^ 
not  among  the  thirty  who  were  to  be  members  of  the  Council,  ex«^ 
pressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  event ;  but  these  latter  were  precisely 
the  persons  to  whom  the  change  was  specially  unwelcome ;  they  were 
the  very  men  whose  activity  and  influence  it  was  intended  by  the 
measure  to  destroy. 

Tie  scheme,  however,  eventually  failed,  owing  partly  to  the  pejv 
fidioos  levity  of  the  Bang,  and  partly  to  the  discordant  elements  of 
which  the  new  body  was  composea.  It  nearly,  indeed,  broke  down  at 
the  onset,  when  the  list  of  members  was  in  course  of  being  framed. 
l%ere  were  two  men  regarding  whom .  the  King  and  Sir  William 
Temfle  differed  as  to  the  propriety  of  offering  them  seats  in  the 
Council.  These  were  the  Earl  Shaftesbubt  and  Lord  Halifax, 
both  of  whom  possessed  unrivalled  talents,  but  both  of  whom  were 
tainted  with  the  vices  conunon  to  English  statesmen  at  that  period.  A 
oompromise,  after  some  little  delay,  was  however  effected,  and  each  of 
these  noblemen  was  appointed  a  member  of  die  new  body. 

The  Council  was  formed  on  the  21st  of  April,  1679;  but  its  in^- 
auguration  was  hardly  over  when  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
it  was  constructed  were  violated.  A  secret  committee  of  nine  at  once 
sprang  out  of  it,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Shaftesbuby  and  Mon- 
mouth ;  while,  as  a  counterpoise  to  liiis,  there  arose  a  small  interior 
Cabinet,  which  consisted  of  Sir  William  Temple,  Sunderland, 
Essex,  and  Halifax.  Shaftesbury,  however,  had  under  his  con- 
trol a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  enabled  him  to  give 
his  adversaries  and  the  King  no  little  trouble.  The  latter  accordingly 
resolved  on  proroguing  Parnament ;  and  this  he  did  without  consult- 
ing the  CouncO,  by  whose  advice  he  had  pledged  himself  only  one 
month  before  to  be  guided.  The  prorc^ation  took  place,  but  as  the 
time  of  its  expiration  drew  near,  the  question  arose  of  what  was  next 
to  be  done.  The  King  and  his  four  confidential  advisers  hoped  to 
find  a  new  House  of  Commons  less  refractory  and  more  manageable ; 
they,  therefore,  determined  on  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  The 
Council  was  consulted,  but  when  the  question  of  a  dissolution  was 
Iwd  Itefore  it,  the  -greater  number  of  its  members,  siding  with 
Shaftesbury,  voted  against  the  proposition,  and  the  Cabinet  were 
left  in  a  minority.  The  King,  however,  had  made  up  his  mind  what 
course  to  take ;  ne  resisted  the  decision  of  his  Comicil  and  at  once 
ordered  Parliament  to  be  dissolved.  From  that  time  the  meetings  of 
the  thirty  became  useless,  and  the  noxious  system,  which  Sir  WiLLLLM 
Templk  had  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to,  was  restored. 
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Government  was  accordinglj  carried  on  thenceforth  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  and  that  of  his  successor  bj  means  of  Cabinet 
Councils. 

The  same  vicious  state  of  things  also  prevailed  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  in  a  still  worse  degree.  The  trivy  Council  was  not  only 
laid  aside,  but  on  some  measures  the  Cabinet  was  not  even  consulted. 
In  the  case,  for  instance,  of  the  Peace  ef  Ryswick,  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  was  at  that  time  Secretary  of  State,  and,  in  a 
manner,  Prime  Minister,  was  entirely  kept  by  the  King  out  of  the 
secret  of  the  negotiations  which  preceded  it.*  William  III.  had^ 
however,  a  short  time  before  acted  still  more  unconstitutionally  on  the 
occasion  of  the  First  Partition  Treaty.  He  took  the  negotiations  of  it 
wholly  in  his  own  hands,  and  did  not  even  communicate  them  to  any 
of  his  ministers,  except  Lord  Jersey,  until  he  had  finally  resolved  to 
execute  the  Treaty.  Nor  was  this  all.  He  induced  his  Chancellory 
Lord  SoMERS,  to  set  the  seal  to  powers  in  blank  as  a  legal  authority 
for  the  negotiations ;  and  when  at  length  the  Treaty  was  laid  before 
the  Cabinet,  though  several  objections  were  raised  to  parts  of  it,  he 
peremptorily  refused  to  entertain  them.  To  each  and  all  of  such  objec- 
tions the  Duke  of  Portland's  answer  was  '*  that  nothing  could  -be 
*^  altered  ;'*  upon  which  one  of  the  members^Ipresent,  whose  name  has 
not  been  preserved,  said  that  if  such  was  the  case  he  saw  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  called  together.f 

The  House  of  Commons  was  greatly  exasperated  at  the  Treaty,  as 
also  at  its  pendant,  the  Second  Partition  Treaty,  which  immediately 
followed  it,  and  Lord  Chancellor  Somees,  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
a,nd  Lords  Orford  and  Halifax  were  impeached  for  liigh  crimes 
and  misdemeanours ;  but  the  charges  against  them  were  so  weakly 
substantiated,  and  the  management  of  the  impeachment  was,  in  other 
respects,  so  slovenly  conducted  that  the  proceeding  terminated  in  an 
acquittal.  The  strong  feelings  of  the  House  on  the  occasion  were, 
however,  manifested  rather  against  the  Treaties  themselves — which 
were  perhaps  the  best  measures  that  could  have  been  adopted  under 
the  circumstances  in  the  then  perilous  condition  of  Europe — than 
against  the  exclusion  from  the  negotiations  of  all  those,  whether 
called  Privy  or  Cabinet  Councillors,  whom  the  nation  holds  responsible 
for  its  safety ;  a  course  which,  as  it  tended  to  subject  the  whole  exe- 
cutive of  the  Government  to  the  arbitraiy  will  of  the  sovereign, 
ought  to  have  excited  a  greater  storm  of  indignation  than  it  did,  atid 
w^hich  of  itself  was  amply  sufficient  to  have  formed  the  gi^avameu  for 
the  impeachment  of  the  ministers.J 

•  Shrewsbury  Papers,  page  871. 

f  This  fact  is  mentioned  in  a  Minute  which  was  found  among  Lord  Somers*  papers. 

X  Spealcer  Onslow— in  a  note  in  Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Times  (Oxford  -edition, 
Tol.  iv.,  page  468) — says,  in  reference  to  this  matter:  **  If  Ministers  advise  a  bad  measure 
they  arc  answerable  for  it  to  the  nation  in  Parliament ;  and  so  are  they,  though  they  adyise 
against  it  if  they  concur  in  the  execution  of  it  ;  be  especially  who  puts  the  Great  Seal  to  it, 
although  the  matter  may  not  be  strictly  illegal  to  render  the  act  void :  otherwise  the  people 
haye  no  security  against  a  bad  administration  of  Goyemment.  All  will  be  laid  on  the  person 
of  the  King,  Ministers  will  escape  by  that,  and  the  nation  be  without  a  remedy.  Tlie  de- 
{Kwit  of  the  Great  Seal  is  a  trust  of  the  highest  kind  for  the  public,  and  may  be  applied  to 
iU!t8  of  the  most  pernicious  consequences  to  the  State,  though  not  properly  illegal  in  form. 
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The  unconstitutional  acts  of  the  King  had,  however,  one  good 
effect  They  led,  towards  the  close  of  his  rei^^  to  an  attempt  being 
made,  which  partially  succeeded,  to  go  back  to  the  ancient  order 
of  things;  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose— ^the-  12th  and  13th  William  III.,  chapter  2 — which  con- 
tained the  following  clause :  "  Be  it  enacted  ....  that  from  and 
"  after  the  time  that  the  further  limitation  by  this  Act  shall  take 
"  eflect,  all  matters  and  things  relating  to  the  well  governing  of  this 
"  kingdom,  which  are  properly  cognizable  in  the  J?rivy  Council  by 
**  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  realm,  shall  be  transacted  there,  and 
"  all  resolutions  taken  thereupon  shall  be  signed  by  such  of  the  Privy 
"  Council  as  shall  advise  and  consent  to  the  same."  This  salutary 
legtdation,  which  was  to  take  effect  on  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  was,  however,  repealed  before  it  came  into  operation.  An 
Act  passed  in  the  4th  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  declared  that 
the  portion  of  the  statute  containing  the  section  we  have  just  cited 
ihoald  be  '^annulled  and  repealed  as  if  the  same  had  never  been 
"  made.^' 

Those  who  framed  the  statute  of  William  well  understood  the 

trinciples  of  the  Constitution,  and  justly  appreciated  the  benefits  to 
e  derived  from  the  employment  of  a  Privy  Council  on  the  ancient 
basis,  in  the  transactions  of  Government,  The  Act,  moreover,  was 
passed  at  a  time  when  a  true  sense  of  ministerial  responsibility  existed, 
and  when  the  controlling  power  of  Parliament  was  thoroughly  com- 
prehended. The  aim  of  the  clause  we  have  quoted  from  it,  was  un- 
questionably to  do  away  with  secret,  or  Cabinet,  Government,  the  evils 
arising  from  which  must  have  been  painfully  apparent  to  its  authors. 
But  how  it  came  to  be  silently  repealed  in  the  ensuing  reign,  without 
so  much  as  a  word  of  protest,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover, 
is  to  us  a  mystery. 

But  our  historical  account  of  the  Privy  Council  has  exceeded  the 
limits  we  can  now  give  to  it.  Before  concluding  our  observations,  we 
beg,  however,  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following 
striking  passages,  from  Mr.  Hallam's  "  Constitutional  History  01 
England,"  which  well  expose  the  anomaly  of  a  Cabinet  Council  in 

CtD  the  command  of  the  Crown  excuse  this  ?  [Lord  Somers  had  urged  it  in  his  defence.] 
Suppose  it  in  a  treaty  -where  the  trade  of  EogUnd  is  sacrificed  to  a  foreign  nation.  This  may 
Dot  be  contrary  to  law  in  a  strict  sense,  and  the  treaty  may,  in  a  like  strict  sense,  be  valid. 
Bat  is  not  the  keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  criminal  for  giving  the  national  sanction  to  such  a 
truty  ?  If  he  be  not,  his  office  is  no  longer  a  trust,  and  nothing  more  in  these  things  than 
the  office  of  his  sealer  whose  hand  puts  the  seal  to  the  wax.  We  know  how  some  chan- 
cdlore  have  treated  the  matter  for  their  indemnity,  and  thst  some,  a  little  more  wary,  have 
resorted  to  the  poor  evasion  of  delivering  up  the  seal  to  the  King,  and  immediately  to  receive 
the  aeal  back  again.  The  Lord  Chanct;IIor  Nottingham  did  this  last  in  the  case  of  the  Earl 
of  Dsoby's  pardon,  and  I  have  been  well  informed  ihat  he  escaped  censure  for  it  by  an  ob- 
Mqtiions  conrtfag  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  that  time,  and  going  w.th  great  warmth  into 
the  prosecution  of  the  Popish  Plot.  ...  As  these  claims  of  impunity  have  been  made  by 
nen  of  great  character  and  authority  in  this  liigh  station,  it  becomes  a  very  important  qnea- 
tioB  to  the  public,  and  ought  to  be  thoroughly  well  considered  by  those  who  are  to  watch 
•nd  control  the  power  of  Ministers,  by  which  the  freedom  of  this  country  is  only  preserved. 
If  Ministers  should  say,  *  What  are  we  to  do  if  the  prince  will  not  be  withstood  by  cor 
Advice,  but  will  still  ^envii  against  it  ?'  the  answer  is,  if  the  measure  be  of  a  dangeroos 
utore,  *  Resign,  or  suffer  dismission.'  This  would  make  kings  counsellable,  and  the  nation 
safe." 
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relation  to  the  vaunted  sham  which  is  called  *'  ministerial  responsi- 
bility."    His  words  are  as  follows : — 

"  A  very  remarkable  alteration,  tliat  had  been  "silently  wrought  in  the  coarse  of  the 
executive  goveroment,  gave  Tiae  to*the  fourth  of  the  remedial  artictes*  in  the  Act  oC 
•Settlement.  According  to  the  original  oonstitution  of  our  monareby,  Uie  king  had 
his  Privy  Council  composed  of  the  great  officers  of  State,  and  of  such  others  as  be 
should  summon  to  it ;  bouud  by  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  secrecy,  by  whom  all  affairs 
of  weight,  wlielher  as  to  domestic  or  exterior  policy,  were  debated,  for  the  most  part 
in  his  presence,  and  determined,  subordinately  of  course  to  bis  pleasure,  by  tiie  vote  of 
the  major  part. 


''  At  the  very  time  (the  reign  of  Williau  III.)  when  the  controlling  and  chas- 
tising powei*  of  Parliament  was  most  effectually  recognised,  it  was  silently  eluded  by 
the  concealment  in  which  the  objects  of  its  inquiry  would  wrap  themselves.  Thus, 
in  the  instanoe  of  a  treaty  which  tlM  House  of  Commons  might  deem  miscbievoos 
or  dishonourable,  the  Chancellor  setting  the  Great  Seal  to  it  could  of  course  be  re- 
sponsible ;  but  it  is  not  so  evident  that  the  First  Lord  of  tlie  Treasury,  or  others 
more  imniediately  advising  the  Crown  on  the  course  of  foreign  policy,  could  be  liable 
to  impeachment  with  any  prospect  of  success,  for  an  act  in  wliich  their  participation 
eoald  not  legally  be  proved.  I  do  not  mean  that  evidence  could  not  possibly  be  ob- 
tained which  would  affect  the  leaders  of  a  Cabinet,  as  in  the  instances  of  an  Oxfobb 
and  a  Bolikgbroke,  but  tliat  the  Cabinet  itself,  having  no  legal  existence,  and  its 
members  being  merely  not  amenable  to  punishment  in  their  simple  capacity  of  Privy 
Councillors,  which  they  generally  share  in  modern  times  with  a  great  number,  ev«i 
of  their  adversaries,  there  is  no  tangible  character  to  which  responsibility  is  attached  ; 
nothing  except  a  signature  or  the  setting  of  a  seal,  from  which  a  bad  minister  need 
entertain  any  further  apprehension  than  that  of  losing  his  post  or  reputation. 

"I  cannot  possibly  comprehend  how  an  article  of  impeachment  for  sitting  as  a 
Cabinet  Minister  could  be  drawn ;  nor  do  I  conceive  that  a  Privy  Councillor  has  a 
Tight  to  resign  his  place  at  the  board,  so  that  it  would  be  highly  unjust  and  illegal  to 
presume  a  participation  in  culpable  measures  from  ihe  mere  circumstance  of  beiong- 
log  to  it.  Even  if  notoriety  be  a  ground,  as  has  been  sometimes  contended,  for 
impeachment,  it  cannot  be  sufficient  for  conviction.  '  The  method  is  this,'  says  a 
member  in  debate  (Pari.  Hist.  v.  731),  "'things  are  concerted  in  the  Cabinet  and 
brought  and  put  on  them  for  their  assent,  without  showing  any  of  the  reasons.  That 
has  not  been  the  method  of  England.  If  this  method  be,  you  will  never  know  who 
gives  advice.' 

•  •••••■ 

"  It  may  be  that  no  absolute  corrective  is  practicable  for  the  apparent (l)  deficiency 
in  our  constitutional  security ;  but  it  is  expedient  to  keep  it  well  in  mind,  because- 
all  ministers  speak  loudly  of  their  responsibility,  and  are  apt,  on  the  faith  of  this 
imaginary  guarantee  to  obtain  a  previous  confidence  from  Parliament,  which  thej 
may  abuse  with  impunity.  For  sliould  the  bad  success  or  detected  guilt  of  their 
measures  raise  a  popular  cry  against  them,  they  will  infallibly  shroud  their  persons 
in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  Cabinet,  and  employ  every  art  to  shift  off  the  burden  of 
individual  liability.' " 

E.  E.  H, 

THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL,  MR.  URQUHART,  AND 

THE  TIMES. 

No  accoant  of  the  Privy  Council  would  be  complete  if  it  omitted 
the  following  pregnant  passages  from  "  Familiar  Words."  They  haT& 
a  peculiar  bearing  on  the  subject ;  and  that  from  more  points  of  view^ 
than  one.     As  they  are  too  important  and  interesting  to  be  given  in  a. 

« _^_ _     _  _ 

*  The  article  here  referred  to  U  the  section  in  the  Act  of  William  ife  have  above  giveo.  It- 
is  called  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  is  described  in  the  Statute  Book  as  **  An  Act  for  tli» 
further  Limitation  of  the  Crown  and  better  securing  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  th» 
Sulject."  ^ 
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foot-note,  we  reproduce  them  as  a  substantive  addition  to  the  foregoing 
aitide. 

Atpage  257  of  the  work  referred  to,  which  was  published  in  1856, 
Mr.  Ubquhart  writes :— • 

'*  Some  time  ago  I  was  applied  to  by  a  friend  for  answers  upon  two 
subjects.     The  first  was,  as  to  the  predominant  evil  of  our  mtemal 
statey  and  what,  if  any,  was  the  remedy- 1  proposed.     The  second, 
what  I  had  to  do  with  the  Times  newspaper?     My  reply  was  aj»* 
follows : — 

"  To  the  two  questions  you  have  put  to  me,  respecting  the  Times 
and  onr  domestic  policy,  one  answer  will  suffice.  I  contributed  to  the^ 
Tmes  for,  I  thinlc,  about  six  months.  There  were  none  of  the  an- 
noyances that  attend  contributions  to  other  papers ;  the  line  once 
adopted,  liberty  was  complete.  These  articles  commenced,  I  think, 
at  the  dose  of  1837  ;  at  i^U  events,  it  was  first  there,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  papers  bearing  the  signature  of  individuals,  or  in  works  pub- 
fished  by  them,  that  Tx'eason  was  alleged  as  extant  in  the  &itish 
Cabinet:  probably,  at  present,  such  a  statement  may  appear  as  a 
dificeveiy.  Recollection  can  only  bear  on  what  is  understood.  At 
that  time  the  only  documentary  evidence  we  had  to  go  upon  was 
furnished  by  Greece,  and  the  North  American  boundary*  With  the 
latter  the  ball  was  opened*  It  was  followed  up  chiefly  by  Transat- 
hintic  matters,  Mexico,  Buenos  Ayres,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  now 
equally  forgotten.  Next  came  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  and 
that  did  touch  the  public  mind.  Lord  Palmebston  replied  regularly 
ia  the  Chronicle ;  and  I  attribute  to  his  replies  the  retention  of  the 
7{me«,  since  they  proved  to  its  conductors  the  importance  of  the 
matter  by  the  attempt  to  answer,  and  its  utter  failure. 

^'  All  this  may  seem  to  have  no  connexion  with  the  second  question, 
upon  onr  own  domestic  system.  Now,  here  is  the  link.  If  there 
could  be  treason  in  the  British  Cabinet,  our  domestic  system  of 
government  was  itself  the  origin  of  the  evil,  not  the  individual  who 
pactised  it.  While  therefore  I  pointed  to  the  reparatory  process  of 
impeachment,  as  affectiug  the  individual,  I  pointed  also  to  a  clumge 
of  the  system,  as  a  condition  of  very  existence.  It  was  necessary  to 
prevent-  a  recurrence  of  the  contingency  as  well  as  to  punish 
the  act. 

^I  strove  to  force  attention  to  the  distinction  now  lost  between  the 
•ds  of  private  and  public  men,  and  between  measures  of  foreign  and 
domestic  policy,  showing  in  regard  to  the  first  that  while  the  private 
man  may  do  whatever  the  law  does  not  forbid,  the  agent  of  the  nation 
can  only  do  that  which  the  law  permits  :  in  regard  to  the  second,  that 
the  Government  is  restrained  in  domestic  policy  by  the  laws  of  the 
land,  its  active  functions  extending  in  no  case  beyond  those  of  a  clerk ; 
while  in  foreign  matters  it  is  permitted  to  overstep  aU  bounds,  knows 
no  restraint,  can  exercise  over  foreign  nations  the  most  despotic 
power,  and  so  bring  back  that  action  upon  the  people  at  home. 

^  The  change  I  proposed  was  no  new  invention  ;  it  was  merely  the 
iMoration  of  the  Law,  to  be  ebtained,  not  by  revolution,  but  by 
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awakening  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  what  was  right  and  proper.  To 
show  it,  in  fact,  that  it  had  to  apply  to  public  matters  the  rule  which 
it  never  deviates  from  in  private  concerns.  In  all  this  I  was  in- 
dulged by  the  conductors  of  the  Itmea :  they  onlj^  woke  from  their 
illusion  that  I  was  contributing  stock  to  mere  public  discussion,  when 
I  came  to  pronounce  the  words  Privy  Council.  Then,  indeed,  they 
took  the  alarm.  The  article  was  put  in  type  but  not  inserted.  I  have 
it  still  in  slip.     They  said,  *  we  have  allowed  you  free  scope  upon  all 

*  matters,  we  have  gratified  your  theories,  we  have  even  passed  and 

*  endorsed  the  word  Treason.  Cannot  you  then  spare  us  this  V  My 
rieply  was.     ^  This  is   the  only  matter  for  which  the  rest  is  of  any 

*  avail.  What  signifies  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  if  you  will  not 
'admit  the  remedy?'  There  was  one  point  of  common  concurrence 
between  them  and  me.  They  were  resolved  on  no  consideration  to 
admit  the  word  *  Privy  Council.'  I,  not  to  write  a  line  on  any  other 
condition.  So  closed  my  connexion  with  the  Times,  leaving  them 
with  a  considerably  augmented  circulation. 

*^  Whence  the  alarm  of  the  Times  at  the  words  *  Privy  Council  *  1 
Simply  this — a  fall  in  the  shares  of  the  paper.  Was  it  that  the  sub- 
ject was  unpopular,  and  that  the  circulation  would  decrease  f  No ; 
the  subject  so  treated  would  have  been  most  popular,  and  the  imme- 
diate effect  on  the  circulation  would  have  been  to  augment  it.  But 
the  basis  of  a  newspaper  property,  or  circulation,  is  tfie  longing  for 
news.  Now,  news  is  longed  for  only  when  there  are  events,  and 
events  only  exist  through  malversation.  To  strike  at  malversation 
would  be  to  strike  at  all  newspaper  property,  and  the  l\mes  in  advo- 
cating the  restitution  of  the  Privy  Council  would  have  been  cutting 
its  own  throat.  For,  clearly,  if  the  prior  concurrence  of  individuals 
not  bound  up  with  party,  were  requisite  for  public  decisions,  there 
would  be  few^  stirring  events,  and  the  tide  of  history  would  run  smooth 
or  stand  still. 

*^  The  stock-in-trade  of  a  newspaper  is  also  the  stock-in-trade  of  the 
politician  ;  that  which  would  prevent  the  doubts,  alarms,  and  disasters 
which  feed  the  press,  would  be  for  the  politician  deprivation  of  power, 
the  means,  of  inciulging  caprices  and  committing  crimes  ;  all  who  profit 
by  the  public  calamities,  whether  mercenary  writers,  journal  mer- 
chants, opinion-mongers,  or  Government  undertakers,  are  endowed 
with  a  peculiar  instinct  of  evil^  to  which  the  remainder  of  the  nation 
is  dead,  and  are  combined  to  resist,  no  less  anj  attempt  to  prevent 

fuilt  than  to  punish  crime.  Therefore  is  it  that  the  restoration  of  the 
ue  authority  of  the  Privy  Council  is  the  feature  of  my  plans  of 
domestic  policy ;  I  have  arrived  at  it  by  long  experience  of  the  present 
facility  for  committing  wrong,  and  I  have  fouud  it  in  the  course  of 
the  researches  prompted  by  this  experience  to  be  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  antipathy  to  it  of  those  interested  in  corruption  bears  me  out. 

"  The  greatest  living  authority,  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  who  in 
his  writings  has  shown  the  Privy  Council  to  be  tlie  sheet  anchor  of 
the  State,  had  nevertheless  objected  to  my  putting  it  forward  as  a 
remedial  process,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  so  distasteful  to  the  pte- 
vailing  opinion,  that  I  was  only  thereby  compromising  my  means  of 
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usefulness.  He  has,  however,  recently  yielded  to  the  force  of  other 
evidence,  and  communicated  to  me  Iiis  conclusion,  that  '  it  was  the 
'  only  thing  that  could  now  be  attempted,  and  the  only  matter  to  be 
'  urged,  if  there  still  remained  a  chance  of  savingEngland.'  " 


Catholic  Missionaries  in  China. 

{Tht  following — two  years  in  type — has  been  hitherto  excluded  for  want 

of  room.) 
It  is  now  announced  that  the  Chinese  authorities  are  about  to  lake 
certain  measures  in  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Missionaries 
in  that  country,  to  prevent  them  from  doing  that  which,  according 
to  the  Chinese,  is  "  meddling  in  their  internal  affairs."  These  mea- 
sures appear  to  be  particularly  directed  against  the  Catholic  jNIis- 
sionaries.  For  this  two  reasons  may  be  given.  The  one,  the  internal 
condition  of  the  country  disturbed  through  the  arts  of  those  whose 
power  the  Chinese  Government  has  hitherto  dreaded,  namely,  France  ; 
the  other,  the  nature  of  those  proceedings  themselves. 

The  subject  can  only  be  approached  in  an  impartial  manner  by 
recollecting,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  presence  of  foreigners  in  China, 
whether  Protestants  or  Catholics,  is  tiie  result  of  a  combination  of 
force  and  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  Governments  of  England  and 
France,  the  parallel  to  which  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Conquests 
have,  of  course,  been  often  made  in  injustice  and  by  violence.  But 
then  they  have  been  conquests  which  have,  once  effected,  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  new  order  of  things.  In  China  the  Governments 
engaged  have  to  do  with  the  largest  Empire  in  the  World,  which 
they  cannot  crush,  but  may  torment.  Their  superiority  in  mechanical 
inventions  enables  them  for  the  time  to  do  so.  It  is  therefore  per- 
fectly natural,  and  indeed  inevitable,  that  what  they  have  forced  upon 
that  countrv  as  the  result  of  bombardments  and  invasions,  should  be 
submitted  to  only  so  long  as  the  Chinese  are  afraid  to  resist.* 

The  Times  has  just  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  ^^  no  Treaty  can 
'^  be  perpetually  maintained,  and  that  every  nation  has  a  right  to  give 
"  notice  of  its  intention  to  withdraw  from  an  international  engage- 
"ment,"  &c.  However  false  this  Doctrine,  and  especially  so  in 
reference  to  the  case  for  which  the  Times  invented  it,  namely,  that 
of  Russia  withdrawing  from  her  engagement  in  the  Black  Sea,  it  is 
one  of  the  maxims  01  the  Law  of  Nations  that  a  Treaty,  ^^  which 
*^  would  lead  to  the  ruin  of  a  nation"  is  not  valid  (see  extract  from 
Vattel  in  Article  on  Declaration  of  Paris  in  the  Diplomatic 
JRemew  for  July,  1871,  page  69).  The  case  may  also  arise  in 
which  the  letter  of  a  Treaty  engagement  may  seem  comparatively 
innocuous,   and    yet    in    practice    may  have    the  most   unbearable 

Versailles,  Mercredl. 
^  La  mUsion  chinoUe  oceupait  deux  vottureg  prh  du  ptmt  de  Sevrt*,  d*ok  le  chef  de  la  diplo- 
Bitie  e^este  eonsid^ralt,  k  trmrers  mm  longae  raft,  lea  raioes  an  snd  et  k  l*cat  de  Paria.  J*ai 
era  d6a£ler  qadqiu  choaa  comma  on  aourira  de  eatitfaction  sar  le  riiage  da  secretaire  chinola, 
qoi  me  dtmfondaii  il  p  a  qutlquu ymrt  si  je  ne  croyais  pas  qae  lee  Cbinols  pourraieot  d^ormaJa 
maisacrer  impnnement  les  missionnaires  fraD^ats  qai  yiendraieot  t'immiscer  dans  let  affairm 
d€  kmr Jhtrinont paff9.-^T%fne*  Corretpondevay  Mag^  1S71. 
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results.  We  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Catholic  missionaries  in  China,  such  as  we  have  by  means  of  the  Blue 
Books  of  those  of  the  Protestants.  The  manner,  however,  in  which 
Catholic  jommals  have  written  on  the  subject,  differs  in  no  respect  from 
that  in  which  other  journals  write ;  whether  animated  by  the  false 
spu'it  of  proselytism,  or  by  political  immorality  and  commercial  greed. 
•  We  therefore  anxiously  entreat  the  attention  of  those  in  authority 
among  the  Catholics  to  the  following  considerations  on  the  subject. 

There  is  no  ambiguity  in  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  See  of  Kome  in 
respect  to  the  Sovereign  Authority  of  a  country  a^f ounded  on  the  words 
of  Our  Lord — "  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's.'*  The 
following  words  on  this  subject  were  pronounced  by  the  present  Pope 
in  an  Allocution  on  the  Patriarchate  of  Janiaahm  (Oct.  4,  1847),  and 
therefore  must  apply  to  all  princes  not  professing  the  Christian  reli- 
gion: 

"  We  are  also  deeply  afflicted  by  this,  that  in  many  places  men  are  to  be 
''  found  who,  abusing  our  name  witli  temerity,  and  inflicting  the  greatest 
"  injury  upon  our  person  and  our  dignity,  dare  to  deny  to  princes  the  sub- 
"  mission  which  is  due  to  them,  excite  the  multitude  against  them,  and 
"  cause  criminal  movements  to  take  phice. 

''  We  have  never  failed  to  inculcate  the  obedience  which  is  due  to  princes 
*'  and  powers,  from  which,  according  to  the  Christian  law,  no  one  can  deviata 
''  without  guilt,  unless  it  be  when  that  is  commanded  which  is  contrary  to 
"  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the  Church." 

Missionaries,  then,  who  conduct  themselves  so  as  to  excite  sedition 
among  the  people  against  their  riders,  break  the  law  of  their  Church 
as  well  as  of  God.  The  position  that  has  been  made  for  missionaries 
in  China  and  the  neighboming  countries  since  the  nations  to  whom 
they  belong  have  presented  themselves  there  as  unjust  aggressors,  im- 
posing conditions  hateful  to  the  country  with  high*handed  violence,  is 
isuch  that  it  would  require  the  greatest  prudence  and  humility  in  each 
one  of  them  not  to  produce  this  disorganising  effect  among  the  people  to 
whom  he  is  sent.  It  would  also  require  that  they  should  separate  them- 
selves from  the  unjust  acts  of  their  fellow-countrymen  by  public  pro- 
test. Instead  of  this^  we  know  that  they  appeal  to  these  treaties, 
enforced  upon  China,  as  giving  them  civil  rignts,  and  that  they  even 
are  suffered  to  employ  the  physical  force  of  their  Government  to  punish 
what  they  conjsider  infractions  of  those  rights. 

To  such  conduct  we  oppose  what  must  be  to  them  the  most  authori- 
tative teaching  and  conduct  in  the  world.  The  Early  Chj-tetians  never 
resisted  by  violence  tite  persecuting  edicts,  and  vwlekxt  acts  of  the  JSoman 
Emperors.  This  is  stated  in  a  most  remai^able  manner  by  Pope 
Oregobt  XVI.  (Encyclical  on  Contemporary  Errors,  August  183^). 
He  there  citas*  the  conduct  of  the  first  Christians  as  an  example  for 
those  who  are  ready  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt,  or  who  preach 
doctrines  of  a  nature  to  *'  weaken  the  fidelity  and  submission  due  to 
*^  Princes.*'  In  doing  so  the  Pope  quotes  the  words  of  St.  Maurigb, 
4iie  head  of  the  Theban  Legion,  when  he  said  to  the  Emperors,  '^  £t«i 
**  the  danger  in  which  we  are  of  losing  our  lives  does  not  excite  us  to 
*'  revolt ;  we  have  arms,  and  we  do  not  resist,,  because  we  prefer  to  die 
"  ourselves  rather  than  to  kill  others."     He  also  quotes  the  words  of 
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Tertullian,  which  are  these  :  "  We  are  only  of  yesterday,  and  yet 
**  we  fill  your  cities,  your  towns,  your  forts,  your  municipalities,  your 
•*  camps,  your  tribunals,  the  palace,  the  senate,  the  forum.  How  ready 
^  should  we  not  have  been  to  make  war  against  you,  although  witn 
'^  unequal  forces,  we,  who  now  allow  ourselves  to  be  slaughtered,  btU 
*'  that  our  religion  obliges  ils  to  die  rather  than  to  kiiL^ 

The  great  De  Maistre  makes  use  of  the  same  argument  when  he 
wishes  to  draw  a  contrast  between  Protestantism  and  Catholicism,  con- 
demning the  former  for  its  spirit  of  revolt ;  and  he  actually  quotes 
the  submission  of  the  native  Christians  in  Asia,  in  recent  times, 
to  the  persecutions  of  their  Government,  as  an  example  in  the 
same  sense  as  that  of  the  early  Christians.  If  this  does  not  move 
those  who  would  now  see  their  religion  supported  in  those  countries  by 
gunboats  and  bayonets,  and  marking  its  footsteps,  not  by  the  blood  of 
martyrs,  but  by  the  smoke  of  burning  villages  and  bombarded  townSi 
we  do  not  know  what  will. 

Yet  th^e  is  one  consideration  more.  St.  Francis  Xavier  did 
convert  thousands  of  Chinese ;  but  he  then  went  alone  a  peaceful  herald 
of  the  troth.  The  Christians  at  one  time  were  numbered  by  millions 
in  Japan.  Nor  was  it,  until  human  ambition  brought  in  political 
intrigues,  and  some  among  them  were  found  to  be  plotting  against  the 
Empu^  in  favour  of  foreigners,  that  persecution  began.  For  it  is  the 
truth  that  the  natives  of  those  regions  are  by  nature  the  most  tolerant 
people  in  the  world.* 

How  is  it  that  the  Ecclesiastics  of  the  Church  of  Home  do  not  see 
that  the  great  obstacles  to  the  spreading  of  the  Christian  religion,  which 
they  have  so  much  at  heart,  is  now  the  conduct  of  the  European  Go- 
Teraments  towards  the  people  of  Asia  f  Therefore  is  it  that  it  has 
become  such  a  vital  question  for  the  preservation  of  that  religion  in 
Europe  as  well  as  for  its  extension  in  the  rest  of  the  world  uiat  the 
Church  of  Kome  should  no  longer  keep  silence  in  respect  to  such  con- 
duct; but,  by  again  proclaiming  what  is  lawful  and  what  is  not 
lawful  for  a  Christian  man  to  do  in  respect  to  the  taking  life  at  the 
command  of  another,  should  become  in  that  respect  the  light  of  the 
world.    The  following  are  the  words  of  De  Maistre  : 

*'  Christian  sovereigns  may  have  abused  their  power  in  order  to  extend 
Cbristiiinity  ;  but  never  has  Catholic  Christianity  combated  with  sorereigna 
in  order  to  establish  itself  in  their  dominions  ;  never  did  it  employ  any- 
thing else  than  persuasion,  and  this  was  in  all  times  its  distinctive  character. 
CoKSTANTiiiB,  wh^i  he  becnmc  a  Christian,  could  without  doubt  make  his 
sceptre  press  heavily  on  the  unbeliever;  but  Catholicism,  in  order  to  reign 
in  the  Empire,  did  not  take  arms  against  Constantike.  In  these  later 
days  this  religion  has  been  seen  to  establish  itself  at  the  extremity  of  Asia, 
If  hat  weapon  did  it  make  use  of  to  vanquish  all  human  prejudices  ?  A 
monk  arm^d  with  a  wooden  cross,  who  was  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  when  he  hmded  on  its  sliores.  But  when  the  sovereign 
wished  to  drive  him  awny,  did  he  resist?  Not  at  all.  The  sovereign  made 
martyrs  by  the  thousand,  and  did  not  meet  with  a  single  rebel.  When 
TiBRTULLiAN  said  to  the  Gentiles  in  the  third  century,  *  We  are  everywhere, 
in  your  armies,  in  vour  courts  of  justice,  in  your  palaces,  &c.,  we  only 

*'  See  article  in  PaU  Mail  Gcutettt  befov«  referred  to. 
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lea?e  you  in  your  temples,*  the  Christians  were  doubtless  in  a  position  to 
make  themselves  feared ;  but  never  did  they  allow  anything  to  be  done 
against  the  sovereignty.  The  indi^scribable  constancy  which  they  exhibited 
in  the  midst  of  torments  the  most  atrocious,  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove 
how  much  the  sovereign  would  Iiare  had  to  fear  from  them  had  they  pos- 
sessed other  principles.'** 

.    THE  "  UNIVERS"  ON  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND. 

(From  the  "  Universe*  Atigust  l^th,  1874.) 
The  English  character  possesses  some  noble  traits  ;  prudence,  activity,  per- 
seyerance,  and  a  patriotism  which  is  ever  on  the  alert.     To  him  who  is 
capable  of  seeing  and  understanding,  these  several  qualities  will  appear  from 
a  single  fact. 

"When  it  was  first  reported  that  a  Congress  was  to  assemble  at  Brussels, 
our  neighbours  did  not  wait  for  their  Q-overnment  to  declare  itself  before 
they  took  alarm  and  endeavoured  to  exorcise  the  danger  with  which  they  felt 
themselves  menaced.  "  The  Committees  for  Foreign  Affairs,**  who  are  espe- 
cially composed  of  working  men,  iinmediately  assembled.  In  the  Press,  and  at 
numerous  public  meetings,  were  brought  prominently  into  view  the  pro- 
phetic warnings  of  David  Ubquhart,  the  clear-seeing  and  indefatigable 
foe  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris ;  and  in  firm  and  respectful  petitions 
Parliament  was  called  upon  not  to  surrender  any  of  the  means  of  defence 
which  Great  Britain  has  at  her  disposal.  In  short,  there  has  been  a  move- 
ment of  public  opinion  from  which  Lord  Derby  derived  a  portion  of  the 
resolution  which  enabled  him  a  little  later  on  to  make  known  the  will  of 
the  couutry  to  Russia  and  Prussia. 

But — and  this  is  the  simple  fact  to  which  we  now  come — ^whilst  this 
salutary  agitation  was  going  on,  the  speech  of  M.  Jean  Brtwet,  in  which  he 
had  demonstrated,  in  a  full  house  of  the  Assembly,  all  that  Prince  Gobt- 
CBAKOFF*s  programme  contained  against  the  Law  of  Nations  and  the 
interests  of  France — was  immediately  translated  and  widely  dispersed 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  honourable  deputy  was  an  unexpected  auxiliary,  an  authorised 
voice  which  broke  the  silence  of  Europe ;  and  these  committees  were  de- 
termined not  to  lose  such  assistance. 

A  personage  of  high  consideration  is  pleased  to  write  to  us  from  London 
on  the  subject  as  follows : — 

"  The  text  in  exleruo  of  M.  Jean  Brumet's  speech  lias  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  1200  editors  of  English,  Scotcli,  nnd  Irish  newspapers.  Tt  has  been  read  by  all 
the  members  of  the  co-operative  associations  of  working  n^en,  Liberal  or  ConservatiTe. 
Haying  been  printed  in  flj -sheets  it  has  penetrated  by  means  of  the  post  into  hamlets 
the  most  distant  from  the  capital.  You  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  liow  it 
happens  that,  since  Mr.  Ubqu hart's  speech  at  Keighley,  the  whole  Press  has  ranged 
itself  on  our  side ;  how  the  Time9  did  not  dare  in  the  first  instance  to  open  its  mouth 
and  how  it  afterwards  supported  our  views." 

How  far  are  we  in  France  from  comprehending  and  doing  business  in 
this  manner!  We  are  easily  excited,  but  we  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
study  questions;  and  when  once  the  first  fume  is  over,  we  fall  into  a  sort  of 
apathy.  For  us  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  middle  path  between  enthu- 
siasm and  discouragement.  It  is  not  that  we  are  wanting  in  intelligence  ; 
it  is  simply  that  practical  sense  and  memory  seem  to  haye  departed  fronx 
our  faculties. 

Who  remembers  the  speech  qf\f.  Jea.k  Bbukkt?  Who  has  thought  of 
distributing  it  in  every  corner  of  France  ? 


•  latditod  works  of  JoMph  do  Maiotrv,  p.  162,  1970,    P«rii:  Ymob  Ftk 
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The  Four  Wars  of  the  French  Revolution, 

By  David  Urquhart,  Esq. 

(Concluded from  Page  117.) 

HISTORY. 

While  painfully  tracking  the  march  of  these  events,  not  in  volumes 
which  are  called  history,  but  by  the  aid  of  official  documents,  of 
journals,  and  especially  of  contemporary  pamphlets,  I  asked  myself  if 
experience  could  ever  profit  mankind.  On  the  occasion  of  each  peace, 
the  nation  was  frantic  with  joy ;  nothing  was  more  horrible  than  war, 
nothing  more  beautiful  than  peace.  The  next  day  another  frantic  joy 
breaks  out  when  the  cannon  had  resounded  anew.  This  appeare 
difficult  to  explain.  But  for  one  who  has  passed  through  the  course  of 
study  I  speak  of,  its  cause  is  very  easily  found.  False  information  is 
the  cause,  that  is  to  say,  history.  If  at  each  resumption  of  hostilities 
the  nation  had  known  the  truth  regarding  the  preceding  resumptions 
of  hostilities,  or,  if  a  preliminary  examination  had  brought  to  lignt  the 
real  circumstances,  the  thirst  for  blood  would  have  been  changed  into 
a  totally  different  feeling.  The  spring  under  the  finger  of  the  minister 
by  which  fleets  and  armies  are  sent  forth  against  other  fleets  and 
aLies  would  not  hare  worked,  and  the  design  of  so  emplojin.  them 
would  no  more  have  occurred  to  him  who  possesses  what  is  calTed  the 
power  than  I  should  think  of  raising  the  mountain  which  now  rises 
above  me  to  hurl  it  down  on  the  plain  which  I  see  below.  The  all- 
powerful  bridle  which  I  speak  of  is  independent  of  other  bridles. 
When  any  one  makes  it  his  duty  to  lay  down  the  bases  of  a  new 
system,  or  to  restore  an  empire  which  has  fallen  into  ruin,  he  has  in 
view  the  idea  of  fostering  in  the  heart  of  each  citizen  respect  for  the 
law ;  a  respect  alone  when  it  exists  in  the  heart  of  a  minister  suffices 
for  guaranteeing  the  repose  and  the  innocence  of  a  nation,  without 
employing  the  bridle  of  the  penal  action  of  the  law — "  the  fear  for  his 
person."* 

These  three  bridles,  previous  knowledge  of  the  facts  by  the  coun- 
cillors of  the  Crown,  and  consequentljr  by  the  nation,  respect  for  the 
law,  and  fear  of  the  minister  tor  his  person,  have  all  equally  dis- 
appeared in  our  time.  But  the  two  last  yet  existed  in  the  generation 
preceding  that  which  I  treat  of,  and  are  summed  up  in  these  words  of 
Lord  Chatham  : 

**  In  a  war  so  commenced  you  (the  minister)  will  have  the  scaffold 
"  before  you  if  you  succeed.  If  you  fail,  you  will  be  torn  in  pieces  in 
"  the  streets." 

A  fourth  bridle  is  history ;  that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  true.  When 
false,  it  is  that  history  itself  leads  to  the  overflow  of  the  passions  and 
the  ruin  ihat  results  therefrom.  But  the  value  of  the  history  of  an 
qpoch  depends  on  the  other  circumstances  of  the  epoch ;  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  system  of  government ;  the  syatemy  not  the  form.  A  man 
sets  to  work  nimself  to  write ;  but  he  only  writes  on  the  data  which 
are  furnished  him.  If  these  data  misleaxl  him,  they  have  already 
misled  the  public  for  which  he  writes    and  for  whose  favour  it  is 

*Tfa«  noble  Lcxrd  has  not  been  tettrained  either  b^  respect  for  the  law  or  fear  for  hia  per- 
''— Words  of  Vr.  Axutey,  Parliomintary  Debate^f  Febmaiy,  184S. 
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necessary  that  he  should  cater.  If,  then,  in  the  end  he  discovers 
eiTors,  he  dares  not  rectify  them  if  they  are  enrooted  and  touch 
^^  national  honour,"  But  who  successively  furnishes  these  data  ? 
Always  the  minister ;  as  if  in  a  criminal  trial  the  accused  furnished 
information  to  the  newspapers. 

What  are  called /^  facts''  are  only  words  or  simple  recitals  until 
proved.  ^*  It  is  not  facts,"  says  Epictetus,  "  which  act  on  the  mind 
**  of  man,  but  the  opinion  which  is  formed  of  the  facts." 

We  are  told  that  *^a  man  has  just  been  assassinated,"  or,/*  there 
"  is  a  man  who  is  going  to  set  fire  to  that  house."  The  heart  of  the 
hearef  is  stirred  up  and  his  virtuous  passions  are  set  in  motion.  He 
rushes  forth  to  arrest  the  assassin  or  incendiary  and  strikes — an  inno- 
cent man ;  because  he  has  made  no  inquiry  into  the  facts,  and  because 
he  has  appealed  to  no  tribunal.  When  a  nation  is  in  question, 
instead  of  an  individual,  there  is  no  tribunal,  and  that  is  why  the 
idea  of  making  inquiry  does  not  exist.  It  is  against  a  whole  nation 
that  rage  is  excited ;  all  at  once  it  is  disguised  under  the  fine  names 
of  patriotism  and  national  honour,  and  each  man  becomes,  without 
his  will,  a  murderer  and  an  assassin,  covets  the  goods  of  another,  and 
bears  false  witness  against  his  victims. 

If  a  tribunal,  then,  is  necessary  to  guarantee  the  nation  against 
error,  and  perhaps  against  ruin,  it  is  not  less  necessary  for  preventing 
each  individual  who  composes  it  from  becoming  a  man  without  faith 
and  without  conscience. 

Let  us  apply  these  reflections  to  the  history  which  t  have  just 
drawn*  The  English  nation  was  deceived,  which  was  an  easy  matter. 
Being  deceived,  its  passions  were  excited,  not  against  those  who  had 
deceived  it,  but  against  others  who  were  equally  victims  of  the  fraud. 
It  was  easy  to  deceive  it  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  it  had  no 
longer  made  inquiry  into  antecedent  facts  before  approving  of  what 
was  proposed,  although  that  which  was  proposed  to  it  involved  the 
deaths  of  millions  of  men.  We  should  not  act  thus  with  a  single  man, 
or  even  with  a  dog ;  we  should  ascertain  whether  the  dog  was  really 
mad  before  tyins  a  stone  round  its  neck. 

The  war  kinoied  by  this  ignorance  of  causes  was  sustained  by  con- 
temporaneous history,  and  the  passions  were  heated  by  its  breath. 
France  had  dared  to  invade  the  Low  Countries !  France  had  seized 
upon  Hanover!  France  had  conquered  Italvl  France  had  invaded 
Egypt!  France  aimed  at  the  conquest  of  tne  Indies!  France  was 
marching  to  universal  dominion !  There  was  no  longer  any  safety 
for  England  or  r^ose  for  the  world,  if  this  horde  of  public  disturbers 
were  not  called  to  account. 

Nobody  asked  who  began  it,  or  who  made  Ftance  leave  her  own 
territory. 

Here  is  the  first  phase  of  the  history.  The  second  is  that  which  is 
prepared  for  youth,  who,  being  instructed,  wQuld  have  been  enabled  to 
avoid  the  faults  and  crimes  of  its  fathers.  But  it  is  condemned,  not  to 
ignorance,  which  might  perhaps  have  awakened  a  desire  for  know- 
ledge, but  to  a  false  instruction. 

This  second  phase  of  history  is  formed  by  volumed  written  under 
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that  title  by  professional  writers  of  the  memoirs  of  statesmen,  and  of 
small  compilations  made  for  schools,  in  which  each  line  often  contains 
as  many  bes  as  there  are  words.  The  compilers  of  the  first,  in  order 
to  insure  a  sale,  must  not  clash  with  the  national  self-love ;  the  edi|:ors 
of  the  second  have  to  maintain  the  credit  of  a  grandfather,  a  fatjipr, 
or  a  brother,  who  were  actors  in  the  scenes  they  relate;  the  purveyors 
of  the  last  seek  to  prepare  sweet  food,  pleasant  and  easy  to  digest. 
The  result  of  it  is  that  the  subsequent  generation  only  kpows  that 
England  has  conducted  herself  well,  that  her  statesmen  were  models  of 
capacity  and  patriotism,  and  above  all,  that  her  system  of  government 
was  admirable  in  itself,  and  the  only  one  fit  to  make  a  nation  flourish. 

It  is  thus  that  the  new  generation  inherits  the  imbecility  and  per- 
version of  the  ojd,  and  tbat  all  the  good  dispositions  of  tlie  children 
only  serve  to  continue  the  errors  of  their  fathers. 

History  thus  written  and  falsified,  may  be  likened  to  the  atmo- 
sphere which,  instead  of  giving  life  to  the  beings  who  breathe  it,  is 
ciianged  into  the  miasma  of  corruption.  Of  all  the  diseases  which  it 
engenders  there  is  above  all  only  one  which  is  mortal  for  f;he  human 
race,  that  of  self-love ;  for  it  makes  it  incurable. 

National  pride  is  composed  of  individual  self-love ;  the  individuals 
who  are  swayed  by  this  vice  are  incapable  of  instruction,  and  only 
good  for  becoming  what  they  have  become,  the  dupes  and  the  instru- 
ments of  a  small  number  of  clever  and  conscienceless  men.  The  only 
chance  which  remains  is  that  of  receiving  a  lesson  from  a  crushing 
defeat  like  that  which  France  has  undergone.  GoD  grant  that  sh6 
may  profit  by  it  for  herself  and  for  mankind. 

One  of  the  brilliant  phrases  of  Xiord  Bolingbroke  (plagiarised 
from  Seneca)  was,  "History  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example." 
Judged  by  what  we  see  to  day,  it  k  impossible  to  conceive  a  combina^ 
tion  of  words  more  silly  and  absurd.  But  it  was  another  thing 
whether  for  England  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  or  for  Rome 
under  Nero.  Jn  both  countries,  though  the  bases  of  history  were 
disordered,  its  traditions  were  not  lost.  A  return  could  be  made  on 
the  past,  either  as  a  guide  or  a  warning.  It  was  not  done,  but  it  could 
have  been  done.  At  that  time  there  yet  existed  respect  for  lawful 
method.  History  had  not  yet  become  "  a  conspiracy  against  truth" 
(De  Maistee).  For  the  anxious  and  honest,  but  naprow  and  feeble 
mind,  as  is  the  case  with  the  greater  part  of  men,  mmiory  was  yet  a 
healthy  nourishment,  to-day  it  nas  become  a  poison.  \es,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  break  from  the  past,  but  not  as  you  undersnind  it.  It  is 
necessary  to  break  from  it  by  unlearning  all  that  you  think  you 
know  of  that  same  past,  and  uy  reconstructing  yourselves  as  to  each 
incident  by  exercising  the  judicial  sense ;  an  attribute  essential  to 
man  for  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  judging. 

If  you  will  not  cease  to  do  ill,  try  at  least  to  know  what  you  are 
doing,  and  what  you  are  about  to  do,  and  in  that  case  I  affirm  that 
you  will  not  do  it. 
1  say  that  you  "  will  not  4o  it*'  for  two  reasons. 
Ist.  All  that  you  have  hitherto  done  has  been  ill  done. 
2nd.  From  all  the  evil  you  have  done  you  have  profited  nothing. 
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If  you  knew  beforehand  that  you  were  going  to  do  wrong,  and  that 
it  would  not  profit  you,  you  would  not  do  it,  all  indifferent  as  you 
might  be  to  the  baseness  of  the  acts  you  were  going  to  do. 

In  order  to  know  beforehand — and  to  know  afterwards  is  impos- 
sible— there  is  only  one  method ;  namely,  that  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Latui,  Samnite,  and  Etruscan  bandits  or  refugees,  when  they 
united  to  found  the  City  of  Rome. 

They  had  no  need  to  make  experiments  or  await  results.  Without 
having  had  a  M*  Yillele,  or  M.  Olliyier,  they  said  to  each 
other : — 

"  We,  the  people,  are  inconstant  and  incapable ;  we,  senators,  are 
weak  and  easily  deceived ;  we,  kings,  are  inclined  to  tyranny.  We 
have  all  to  guard  against  ourselves.  We  then  promise  and  mutually 
swear,  all  of  us,  that  when  a  question  of  dispute  shall  arise  with  a 
neighbouring  people  we  will  abstain  from  the  affair,  we  will  lay  aside 
our  pretensions,  our  pride,  our  power,  and  our  authority,  and  we  will 
so  place  ourselves  as  well  as  the  adverse  party  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  capable  and  upright  men  whom  we  can  find  amongst  us.  With- 
out awaiting  the  event,  we  will' prepare  all  that  beforehand,  so  that  we 
may  not  be  taken  unawares ;  we  will  confer  on  these  men  an  absolute 
authority  for  the  judgment  which  they  have  to  render.  It  shall  be 
they,  and  not  we,  who  shall  take  the  steps  and  regulate  the  procedure, 
and  we  will  take  precautions  the  most  severe  to  assure  ourselves  of 
their  rectitude,  whether  as  regai'ds  the  adverse  party  or  ourselves.  Of 
these  precautions  the  two  pnncipal  will  be;  the  first,  that  each  of 
these  men  who  set  apart  for  the  nigh  court  of  justice,  shall  have  living 
both  a  father  and  a  son  in  order  to  connect  him  with  the  past  and  the 
future;  the  second,  that  he  shall  be  neither  king  nor  senator,  in  order 
that  neither  his  good  sense  shall  be  perverted,  nor  his  passions  and 
interests  excited.  We  shall  thus  constitute  a  city  which  shall  flourish 
and  endure,  because'  it  will  be  founded  on  a  soUd  and  immovable  basis. 
These  men,  as  they  will  have  to  decide  what  can  and  what  cannot  be 
done,  we  will  call  Fecials,  in  order  that  each  Roman  may  know  that 
onlv  can  be  done  wTiich  ought  to  be  done." 

If  similar  reasonings  did  not  preside  at  the  establishment  of  the 
Fecial  College  I  cannot  conceive  how  that  body  could  have  existed. 

Rome  lost  the  sense  of  justice,  abolished,  or,  like  you,  allowed  to  fall 
into  desuetude  the  Fecial  Tribunal,  made  unjust  wars,  and  perished. 
Christianity  then  arose  by  reproducing  ^'  the  religion  of  the  Fecials." 
It  laid  down  as  a  basis  of  the  political  constitution  that  the  Christian 
could  not  shed  innocent  blood,  and  that  all  blood  was  innocent  unless 
shed  in  virtue  of  a  judicial  decision.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  did  not  recognise,  and  thereby  forbade,  all  which  takes 
place  to-day  in  matters  relating  to  Peace  and  War  under  the  names 
of  "  Government"  and  "  Diplomacy."  The  past,  then,  be  it  legal  or 
dogmatical,. presents  to  you  the  same  instruction,  which  is,  that  thf" 
nations  or  systems  which  sprang  from  nothing  to  become  great  and 
flourishing  powers  upon  the  earth,  imposed  on  themselves  a  judicial  pro- 
cedure for  regulating  the  employment  of  armed  force. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  control  with  regard  to  the  executive  power 
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yoa  have  created  a  despotism  in  the  midst  of  liberty,  a  despotism  of 
blood  which  is  unprofitaole  even  to  the  so-called  despot,  and  you  have 
made  yourselves  nations  of  assassins,  and  a  generation  of  atheists. 

The  harvest  of  armed  men  came  from  a  dragon's  blood.  Is  it  then 
matter  for  surprise  that  waves  of  human  blood,  half  innocent  and  half 
goilt^  (for  of  each  one  the  blood  is  innocent  for  him  who  sheds  it,  and 
crimmal  for  himself)  cover  the  earth  with  a  harvest  of  infidelity? 
^  If  there  be  a  Gody"  said  a  wounded  man  in  an  ambulance  during  the 
late  war^  to  a  priest  who  exhorted  him  to  repent,  ^^  could  such  tnings 
''happmr 

Qx>  put  an  end  to  this  frightful  chaos  what  is  required  ?  A  dozen 
men  to  devote  themselves  to  the  task  and  the  business  of  restoring 
order. 


APPENDIX. 

No.  1.— P.  89. 

Laws  of  Mahomet  on  Peace  and  Wak. 

It  is  the  Ottoman  Empire  that  is  here  in  question,  and  what  I  say, 
as  to  the  effect  on  the  Christians  of  Europe  of  learning  that  Mussul- 
mans cannot  draw  the  sword  without  a  judicial  decision  pronounced 
against  the  enemy,  is  derived  from  my  own  experience.  This  dis- 
covery I  made  solely  in  conseijuence  of  the  return  which  it  caused 
me  to  make  on  myself.  Had  I  not  been  stricken  with  shame,  and  had 
I  not  felt  repentance,  I  should  have  rejected  it  with  contempt.  When 
I  spoke  of  it  to  my  co-religionists  and  contemporaries,  all  the  effect  it 
produced  was  a  stupid  astonishment,  up  to  the  time  when  I  came  to 
form  a  school  of  practical  jurisprudence. 

This  rule  of  conduct  has  not  only  been  admitted  in  theory,  but  it 
has  been  adopted  in  practice.  In  the  history  of  the  Turks,  a  single 
infraction  took  places,  with  respect  to  a  truce,  and  this  infraction  cost 
the  Sultan  (Mahomet  IV.)  his  life.  In  modern  times  Turkey  has 
never  made  war.     It  has  been  made  against  her. 

In  1806,  a  year  memorable  for  the  resumption  of  hostilities  with 
Prance,  England^  without  motive  for  war,  without  pretext  of  grievance, 
and  without  Declaration  of  War,  sent  a  squadron  to  bombarajOonstan- 
tiuople.  In  1809  she  wished  to  make  peace  with  Turkey,  and  expe- 
rienced the  greatest  diflficulty  in  obtaining  it.  It  was  not  that  the 
Sublime  Porte  put  forward  onerous  conditions  for  its  assent,  but  the 
disgust  and  horror  which  the  Mussulmans  felt  for  a  nation  which  had 
attacked  them  \^thout  cause  and  without  Declaration  of  War.  The 
English  Ambassador  (Sir  Robert  Adaib),  a  little  before  his  death, 
revealed,  in  a  volume  precious  on  this  account,  the  secret,  until  then 
unknown,  of  that  negotiation.  He  explained  that  the  Turkish  language 
was  incapable  of  rendering  our  words  in  a  double  sense,  and  he 
reasoned  thus :  "  We  shall  never  be  able  to  do  anything  with  the 
"  Turks  until  we  have  taught  them  our  language."* 

*  He  wrote,  in  1808,  to  Mr.  Canning,  "The  course  of  this  negotiation  has  abundantly 
proved  to  me  the  tenacity  of  the  Turk^  with  regard  to  their  peculiar  form  of  expression. 
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He  understood  by  the  word  "  do"  the  removing  from  the  Mussul- 
mans the  idea  of  crime  and  sin  attached  by  them  to  acts  in  which 
Europeans  see  none,  and  which  for  them  are  only  political  measures. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  Turkey  will  no  longer  present  an  inconvenient 
example ;  our  language,  has  been  taught  to  the  Turks,  and  with  it 
pur  manners  and  ideas. 

Among  the  Mussulmans  a  civil  war  has  to  be  legalized  not  less  tixan 
an  external  war.  A  rebel  is  designated  **  Convict"  (Firmanli)  because 
sentence  has  been  pronounced  against  himi 

At  the  time  of  the  war  against  the  Wahabees,  the  Fetva  (the  sen- 
tence of  the  Ulemas,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  judges)  was  proclaimed 
from  the  Minarets,  and  read  at  the  head  of  each  battalion  by  its 
Imaum  on  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  Without  this  formality  no 
Mussulman  would  have  drawn  a  sword,  any  more  than  a  European 
executioner  would  have  performed  his  functions  without  the  sentence 
delivered  by  the  judge. 

For  a  similar  case  Ali  Pacha  of  Janina  had  to  have  recourse  to 
his  Christian  mercenaries  when  the  Mussulmans  refused  to  fire  on  the 
Christians  of  Ohardik^.  The  case  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Theban 
Legion,  who  would  not  shed  innocent  blood.  They  preferred  rather 
to  die  themselves,  and  were  canonised  for  the  act. 

When  thd  love  of  justice  exists,  it  is,  and  ought  to  be,  accompanied 
with  horror  for  crime.  Or  rather  it  is  the  horror  of  crime  which  gives 
birth  to  and  nourishes  the  love  of  justice.  It  is  with  this  that  it  is 
necessary  to  begin,  and  this  horror  is  dead  in  modern  Christendom. 


No.  n.— P.  95. 

CQNSTITUTIONAL  REMEDIES. 

Showing  how  the  Law  is  designed  to  conteol  the  Acts 

or  the  Government. 

SVhat  is  given  below  is  extracted  from  a  pamphlet  published  under 
e  title  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  ojf  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and  which  contains  the  short-hand  report  of  answers  made  by  Mr. 
Ubquhart  to  questions  addressed  to  him  by  that  Committee.] 

Answer,    At  present  you  have  got  what  you  call  a  minister  re- 
sponsible.    Yet  in  consequence  of  the  functions  of  the  Privy  Council 

and  the  difficulty  of  making  them  comprehend  the  superiority  of  these  aimpiejormula'w. 
use  among  Christian  States  in  all  solemn  transactions  of  business.  The  genius  ot  their  lan- 
guage, and  the  imponsibility  (almost)  of  conveying  the  sense  of  it  through  a  literal  transla- 
tion, contribute  greatly  to  their  obstinacy  on  this  point.  On  the  present  occasion  Vaahid 
Effendi  earnestly  requested  me  to  adopt  the  Turkish  preamble,  and  to  admit  also  the  use  of 
expressions  calculated  to  describe  t))e  mildest  degree  of  warfare  in  reciting  the  late  ropture. 
As  thia  could  in  no  way  influence  the  Treaty  either  in  principle  or  substance,  or  bear  upon 
the  justice  of  the  war,  I  consented,  with  some  alterations,  to  follow  the  form  proposed." — 
Negotiations  for  the  Peace  of  the  Dardanelles^  pp.  103-4. 
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being  in  abeyance,  there  are  no  means  of  punishing  a  Minister.  The 
acts  of  the  Privy  Council  were  recorded  with  the  signatures ;  the  book 
of  the  Privy  Council  was  open,  and  consequently,  the  adviser  of  every 
measure  was  traceable  ana  pursuable.  Then  the  habit  prevailed  of 
investigating  the  conduct  of  functionaries,  there  were  co-ordinate 
powers  in  the  State,  which  watched  one  another  ;  as  these  successively 
became  efete^  new  ones  sprang  up  by  which  the  power  of  investigation 
was  de  novo  delegated  from  the  Crown  for  the  control  and  punish- 
ment of  its  own  servants.  Let  me  read  you  the  terms  of  one  of  the 
commissions  to  the  justices  in  Eyre,  issued  in  the  15th  year  of  the 
reign,  of  Edward  III.  It  commences:  ''These  were  the  points 
ordained  by  the  King^a  Council — ^First  to  inquire  of  all  manner  of 
oppressions,  wrongs,  grievances,  damages,  done  by  every  the  kin^8  ser- 
vientes  (servants)."  After  enumerating  many  functionaries,  "  admirals 
of  the  navy  fleets"  included,  it  adds :  "  done  by  whatever  persons  it 
may  be,"  the  whole  having  reference  to  acts  committed  by  virtue  of 
autherity  delegated  to  them,  "  Those  which  (have  done)  anything 
falsely  by  colour  of  their  office  or  other  matter  for  doing  of  their  office. 
The  pnbuc  jealousy  was  then  of  office  as  now  the  public  subserviency  is 
for  office.  When  on  this  point,  I  may  state,  that  in  these  itinerant 
investigations  the  shire  was  always  brought  into  the  presence  of  the 
Crown.  The  elected  men — the  knights  of  the  shire  with  their  Reeves 
•always  attended  on  that  inquiry.  Every  species  of  grievance  could 
be  presented — treason  in  the  highest  functions  of  the  Crown  included, 
because  that  which  was  a  general  damage  was  treated  of  in  each 
particular  shire  as  a  particular  damage  affecting  that  shire.  Nay, 
more  than  this,  you  could  proceed  in  the  Courts  Leet.  The  Courts 
Leet  of  the  smallest  community  could  impeach  for  high  treason,  in 
reference   even   to   the   sacrifice   of  an  army  in   the   Crimea.     All 

auestions  were  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  law,  and  that  was  at 
18  door  of  each  man. 

Question.  What  is  a  Court  Leet  I 

A.  Courts  Leet  were  the  Peoples'  Courts.  They  were  established 
in  each  particular  barony,  so  that  there  might  be  a  dozen  Courts  Leet 
in  this  very  town.  In  each  of  these  parish  Courts,  if  the  old  practice 
had  remained,  you  might  inquire  on  every  particular  case  we  have 
been  going  upon — ^that  of  the  Com  Trade  for  example,  and  present 
upon  It*  Then  the  aggregate  of  these — for  you  move  from  one  to 
tne  other — must  have  led  to  the  correction  of  the  abuse.  I  recollect 
speaking  to  Sir  Fkancis  Palgrave  of  one  of  the  modem  imputations 
on  ancient  times,  when  he  answered,  "  it  is  impossible,  because  we 
have  no  presentments  on  the  subject,  and  it  could  not  have  escaped  the 
sifting  of  the  Courts  Leet." 

Mr.  Galhxcay.  I  think  the  old  burghers'  guilds  of  this  town  were 
on  the  same  footing;  but  the  Council  of  the  town  usurped  their 
authority,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  be  Courts  of  Record. 

A*  Then  you  see  this  would  have  been  the  real  reform,  only  the 
people  did  not  understand  it.  We  must  reconstitute  the  courts  that  have 
been  lost. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  next  step  in  the  process  ?  How 
could  we  bring  the  criminal  to  justice  ? 
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A.  The  great  charters  of  the  ancient  times  of  England  gave  great 
powers.  In  the  word  of  Chief  Justice  Coke,  no  man  ever  strove 
with  the  laws  of  England,  that  in  the  end  they  did  not  break  his  neck, 
be  he  monarch  or  favourite.  This  was  while  there  were  laws  of 
England.  Let  me  read  a  passage  from  a  profound  lawyer :  "  Surely 
of  every  popular  constitution  which  the  world  ever  saw,  the  aiin  was  to 
excite  the  popular  attention  to  the  course  of  contemporary  events ;  to 
instruct  the  popular  mind  as  to  the  causes  and  results  of  those  events, 
and  to  control  the  evil  intentions  and  to  coerce  the  sluggish  tendencies 
of  theii*  servants  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  people  the  means  of 
making  the  knowledge  effectual,  thus  acquired.  Tliese  are  the  true 
and  only  safeguards  of  States ;  Monarchy,  or  Democracy,  it  matters 
not :  that  State  is  a  strong  State,  whose  people  hold  and  are  determined 
to  retain  the  knowledge  of  their  affairs — the  boldness  in  applying  it, 
for  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  other  days  are  honourably  distinguished 
from  their  progeny  in  this."  The  further  progress  of  impeachment 
would  come  immediately  to  the  Shire  Mote.  You  would  move — the 
word  "move"  shows  the  cohesion  of  the  whole  —  the  Courts  Leet 
would  move  the  shire  mote.  Once  a  shire  in  England  moved  (it  was 
then  not  a  question  of  opinions),  it  spread  to  the  next,  and  the  next, 
and  so  on  in  every  direction  throughout  the  country.  The  shire  mote 
was  of  the  value,  in  the  aggregate  state,  that  one  of  the  states  of  Greece 
would  have  been  in  the  Confederation  of  States.  If  in  one  particular 
community  a  decision  was  come  to,  it  was  sure  to  be  equally  come  to 
elsewhere,  when  the  facts  were  known.  It  was  not  because  the  Whigs 
said  this,  or  the  Tories  said  that :  it  w^as  not  because  on  the  registra- 
tion a  few  votes  were  gained  in  one  place  and  lost  in  another. 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  were  proceedings  for  Impeachment  conducted 
in  the  higher  stages  ? 

A,  Let  us  take  the  most  difficult  case  where  the  Crown  was  directly 
impeached  or  concerned.  The  Parliament  could  not  then  be  sum- 
moned. Taxes  were  not  annual.  Parliament  was  only  called  to- 
gether when  an  aid  was  required ;  and  fifteen  years  might  pass  without 
that  necessity  arising.  Taxes  are  only  an  invention  of  your  modem 
Parliamentarians.  Aids  and  benevolences  were  requiriid  only  at 
specific  times,  and  then  the  Crown  had  to  yield  because  Parliament 
would  not  grant  an  aid  unless  grievances  were  redressed.  It  was  the 
usual  form,  and  this  was  the  condition  of  assent.  Let  me  here  point  out 
that  the  power  of  the  shire  in  its  direct  action  in  the  Central  Govern- 
ment was  what  you  can  have  no  conception  of  by  mere  opinion.  I 
put  to  you  the  case  of  Hungary.  We  have  all  lelt  that  there  was 
there  an  inherent  strength  by  the  fact  of  its  holding  out  for  so  long 
against  such  overwhelming  forces.  The  retention  of  its  old  law  at 
the  present  moment  is  evidence  of  inherent  strength,  and  carries  their 
existence  back  to  the  highest  imaginable  historic  point.  This  power 
of  life  depended  on  its  possessing  institutions  similar  tc  those  I  am 
describing.  The  shires  of  Hungary  decided  for  themselves,  each 
shire  for  itself,  and  sent  the  result  of  its  conclusions  to  the  Diet. 
Each  comitat  or  shire  was  a  separate  Senate.  The  Diet  at  Pesth  w^as 
the  reservoir  in  which  were  collected  the  streams  from  these  separate 
shires.    If  corruption  prevailed  in  one,  it  was  only  in  one.    No  venal 
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Yote  could  upset  the  constitution  of  the  land.  At  the  same  time  no 
local  outburst  of  ephemeral  passion  could  laj  prostrate  the  rights  of 
ages.  Having  in  themselves  this  constituting  power  you  may  imagine 
what  only  a  single  shire  could  do  in  the  way  of  bringing  to  justice  a 
great  offender  by  its  action  in  the  Parliament;  but  this  action  has 
still  only  reference  to  putting  the  case  in  process  of  legal  investigation. 
Not  only  was  there  then  the  constant  habit  of  impeachment,  but  on 
the  other  side  there  was  no  concert  to  defeat  it.  There  were  not,  as 
at  present,  two  parties,  each  supporting  itself,  and  both  parties  sup- 
porting each  other  against  every  charge  of  malversation.  In  the 
worst  times,  such  as  tliose  of  Jam:es  I.  and  Charles  II.,  the  House 
of  Commons  was  wont  to  order  the  ai-rest  of  a  minister  and  to  send 
him  to  the  Tower ;  there  was  no  talk  of  the  others  resigning ;  nothing 
was  simpler — nothing  easier.  All  men  were  ready  prepared  for  such 
trials.  The  people  were  then  armed,  not  the  Cabinet.  Their  ideas 
of  guilt  entirely  differed  from  yours.  The  Lord  Protector  Somerset 
was  tried  for  his  life  for  doing  what  no  man  in  this  room  before  we 
commenced  this  inquiry  would  have  considered  anything  but  his 
bounden  duty — ^for  holding  intercourse  with  a  foreign  ambassador 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Privy  Council.  This  our  forefathers 
considered  impeachable  matter,  and  for  which  they  pursued  to  the 
very  death.* 

Q.  Supposing  we  had  the  Leet  Courts,  how  should  we  find  our- 
selves dinerentfy  placed  t 

A.  Probably  those  here  present  would  belong  to  half-a-dozen  dif- 
ferent ones.  Every  householder  was  bound  to  belong  to  them.  This 
yon  look  upon  2A  a  privilege,  but  it  was  then  looked  upon  as  a  service. 

Mr.  Galloxcay.  Tney  were  all  burgesses,  and  at  one  time  they  were 
classified  by  their  trades.  The  Mayor  was  the  only  person  recognised 
as  superior.  It  was  "  the  Mayor  and  burgesses."  It  was  service ; 
and  every  man  was  sworn  to  carry  a  musket  for  the  defence  of  the 
town. 

A.  As  every  one  of  us  to-day  is  bound  by  law  to  do.  Even 
women  are  not  excepted. 

Tht  Cliainnan.   These  Leet  Courts  would,  if  reconstructed,  be  a 


*  IMPEACHMENT. 

Lvrd  Somers.  "  The  power  of  impeachment,  therefore,  in  the  Commons,  seems  to  be  an 
origioal  inherent  right  in  the  people  of  England,  reserved  to  them  in  the  first  institution  of 
the  Gortmment  hy  the  law  of  nature  and  self-preservation,  for  the  common  security  of  their 
Jort  rights  and  Uberties.'' 

Lord  Camden.  ^  Serjeant  Ashley  was  committed  to  the  Toner  by  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  3rd  Charles  I.,  only  for  asserting  in  argument  that  there  was  a  law  of  state  different  from 
the  common  law.  If  the  King  himself  have  no  power  to  declare  when  the  law  ought  to 
be  violated  for  reasons  of  state,  I  am  sure  we  his  judges  have  no  such  prerogative.'* 

Burke,  *' This  tribunal  will  be  found  (I  hope  it  always  will  be  found)  too  great  for  petty 
crimes;  if  it  should  at  the  same  time  be  found  incoropetfnt  to  one  of  the  greatest—thatis,  if 
Kttle  ofTencea,  from  their  minuteness,  escape  you,  and  the  greatest,  from  their  magnitude, 
eppress  you— it  ia  impossible  that  this  form  of  trial  should  not  in  tbe  end  vanish  out  of  tho 
constitution." 

"If  the  constitution  should  be  deprived,  I  do  not  me^n  in  form,  but  virtually,  of  this 
resource,  it  Is  virtually  deprived  of  everything  else  that  is  valuable  in  it.  For  tliis  process 
is  the  cement  which  binds  the  ^vhole  together— thi$  it  :s  which  makes  Knglnnd  what  Eng- 
land l«." 
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legitimate  expression  of  that  feeling  wliich  now  expresses  itself  in 
universal  suflFrage  ? 

A.  Each  corporation  was  a  molecule  constituted  of  all  the  elements 
of  the  State,  lite  the  subdivision  of  a  c^'stal.  There  was  nothing 
that  was  not  a  portion  of  the  State.  Therefore,  as  Sir  Frai^cis 
Palgbave  says,  the  community  of  a  Gothic  kingdom  was  not  an 
integer  of  which  the  subordinate  parts  were  fractions  ;  but  an  aggre- 
gate,- of  which  the  subordinate  part  was  an  integer. 

Q.  In  this  way  the  minister  was  under  the  eye  of  every  citizen  f 
A.  Just  so.  As  the  question  of  prosecution  is  connected,  not  only 
with  that  of  intelligence,  but  also  with  that  of  power,  perhaps  I  might 
here  parenthetically  point  out  what  were  the  powers  of  these  con- 
stituencies. Of  course  I  am  painting  a  picture  the  y^iy  reverse  of 
all  our  notions  on  these  subjects.  First,  the  community  acted  for 
itself.  It  did  not  delegate  its  powers.  It  was  bound  by  no  act,  not 
of  its  own  consent.  There  was  in  Parliament  no  representation.  The 
word  is  utterly  false,  as  is  every  other  word  now  used.  They  were 
sent  to  represmty  among  other  things,  the  grievances  of  the  country, 
not  to  represent  its  opinions.  The  represjentatives  might,  by  assent- 
ing to  new  proposals  of  the  Crown,  bmd  themselves,  but  not  their 
constituents.  In  their  individual  persons,  having  assented  to  measures 
without  having  authority  to  do  so,  they  were  bound  for  their  share^ 
bint  the  community  was  not  bound.  This  seems  startling,  yet  if  you 
reflect  for  a  moment,  what  more  natural?  I  will  give  you  one  flagrant 
case  which  occurred  in  Durham.  It  was  carried  by  appeal  to 
various  courts,  and  is  celebrated  iji  our  law  books.  There  was  a 
levy  of  money  to  buy  off  ^  invasion  of  the  Scots,  and  there  was  a 
commission  of  delegates  named  to  seize,  whenever  they  could,  the 
money  necessary  to  pay  the  sum.  The  «um  of  seventy  marks  was 
taken  in  the  house  of  one  who  was  a  delegate  of  this  community. 
He  applied  for  redress.  Whether  he  had  assented  to  the  levying 
was  hte  only  question  raised  on  appeal.  He  was  released  because  he 
had  not  been  lawfully  commissioned,  and  redress  was  left  him  against 
his  community.  I  may  not  be  giving  the  exact  details ;  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  my  purpose  that  the  plea  was  debated  on  this  ground — 
whether  he  had  assented?  whether  he  was  justified  in  assenting?  No 
man  paid  anything  in  the  way  of  taxes  except  what  he  had  directly 
assented  to ;  every  man  examined  into  every  public  act,  as  you  do  or 
do  not  do  into  tlie  paving  and  lighting  of  the  streets ;   the  impulse 

flven  from  three  or  four  Iiouses  would  be  felt  in  the  oeutve  of  thfi 
tate,  and  sent  back  to  its  extremities.  This  may  seem  extraordinary ; 
but  as  I  have  been  in  countries  where  a  Government  jnfiy  distribute 
a  levy  with  the  same  velocity  with  which  you  transmit  intelligence^ 
I  can  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  these  records  of  the  past.  Tliis 
power  of  the  people  with  reference  to  taxation,  oould  only  co-exist 
with  the  pecuniary  independence  of  the  Crown.  The  Crown  pos^ 
sessed  certain  lands  for  tne  maintenance  of  its  own  dignity,  and  for 
the  defence  of  the  realm.  This  formed  a  permanent  revenue — a  per- 
manent institution.  There  were  no  other  charges,  because  the  CrovFn 
bore  all  the  charges  of  representation  al  road.     The  general  defence, 
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in  case  of  external  attack,  rested  on  tlie  nobles,  the  great  proprietors. 
They  held  their  lands  on  the  condition  of  this  service.  This  being 
the  case,  you  can  quite  understand  how  no  taxes  were  requisite  for 
carrying  on  the  Government.  Tlio  Parliament,  in  one  shape  or 
other,  in  one  House  or  other,  is  composed  of  men  who  have  usurped 
from  the  nation,  lands,  as  property  of  their  own,  and  denied  to  the 
State  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  attached  to  them. 

Q,  You  suggest  as  a  practical  measure  the  total  abolition  of  all 
permanent  embassies  ;  can  you  tell  us  what  further  constitutional 
remedy  we  have  against  this  secret  mode  of  transacting  business? 

A.  There  are  various  constitutional  remedies.  There  is  that  con- 
nected with  the  due  order  of  business — that  connected  with  the 
observance  of  the  law,  and  that  connected  with  the  penal  powers  of 
the  law.  The  first  consists  in  restoring  our  foreign  affau's  to  the 
management  of  the  ancient  normal  functionaries;  the  second  is  by 
restoring  to  the  Privy  Council  its  due  authority ;  and  the  third  by 
restoring  enough  of  sense  to  the  people  tliat  they  shall  impeach  a 
minister.  The  law  of  England'knows  no  such  person  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  AfiFairs,  as  it  knows  nx)  such  body  as  the  Cabinet 
Council.  The  officer  who  has  usurped  that  undue  authority  was  no 
more  than  a  clerk — and  clerks  do  m  the  long  run  usurp  authority. 
He  was  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  but 
the  word  ^^counciF*  is  dropped.  In  all  matters  of  this  description  the 
question  rests  with  the  Crown.  The  Crown  has  the  prerogative,  but 
no  prerogative  can  be  exercised  by  the  Crown, except  according  to  the 
law,  and  under  the  sanction  of  responsible  advisers.  The  responsible 
officer  is  not  the  Foreign  Secretary  but  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England.  You  are  under  a  delusion  if  you  imagine  there  is  business 
in  the  Foreign  Office.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  foreign  State 
unless  there  is  a  violation  of  your  rights. 

Q.  Yo^  would  burn  the  Foreign  Office  ? 

A.  If  you  don't  put  down  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Foreign  Office 
will  put  down  the  Empire. 

Q.  Explain  further  the  position  of  the  Privy  Comicil  and  the 
Cabinet  ? 

A,  The  Privy  Council  was  originally  a  permanent  committee ;  when 
the  Parliament  was  dissolved,  or  the  season  interrupted,  it  was 
appointed  to  render  the  service  of  a  council ;  and  as  to  the  Crown,  I 
need  not  trace  its  history.  It  was  of  comparatively  little  importance 
80  long  as  in  England  high  functionaries  held  each  department 
standing  by  themselves,  responsible  severally  for  their  own  acts, 
neither  hanging  together  as  a  body,  nor  supported  by  a  faction. 
Moreover,  the  people  of  England  at  that  time  had  arms  in  their 
hands;  now  they  have  only  opinion.  When  Parliamentary  corruption 
came  to  take  the  place,  in  the  catalogue  of  vices,  of  regal  minions  and 
favourites,  then  the  Privy  Council  became  the  sheet-anchor  of  the 
State.  The  Parliament  was  far  too  large  to  trace  out  and  to  act  in 
small  cases  of  malversation,  and  the  criminals  in  the  supposed  case 
•were  far  too  great  for  the  control  of  the  ordinary  tribunals.  There- 
fore it  was  the  object  of  corruption  to  get  rid  of  the  Privy  Council, 

U2 
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and  to  anticipate  its  decisions  by  arrangements  before  hand;  out  of 
wliich  has  come  the  Cabinet  Council,  winch  means  the  Closet  Council. 
It  grew  out  of  the  Privy  Council  during  the  worst  yeai's  of  English 
history,  between  the  Tudors  and  the  Hanoverians.  Of  course,  the 
men  who  resisted  wrong,  and  who  did  so,  not  only  with  zeal,  but  with 
light  and  capacity,  always  made  the  restoration  of  the  Privy  Council 
the  great  end  and  aim  of  their  endeavours.  In  the  Act  of  Settlement 
(12  and  13  William  III.,  cap.  2)  the  Privy  Council  was  specifically 

Preserved  as  the  correcting  and  balancing  power  of  the  State. 
lierefore  the  prerogative  of  peace  and  war  was  withdrawn  from  the 
Crown,  except  in  the  case  of  the  attack  of  the  hereditary  dominions. 
In  all  matters  the  King  could  only  act  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  Privy  Council— every  member  signing  his  name  to  the  minutes  of 
Council ;  and  so  the  means  of  impeachment  lay  against  the  recom- 
mendei's  of  measures  if  found  to  contain  criminal  matter.  The 
change  which  has  been  brought  about  takes  away  the  whole  liberties 
of  the  countiy — in  taking  away  the  power  of  impeachment.  This 
record  of  advice  would  have  prevented  those  clandestine  intrigues, 
which  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  have  brought  such  evil  on  the 
world. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  restore  this  by  an  Act  of  Parliament? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Could  you  di-aw  up  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  that  purpose? 

A.  The  act  exists,  though  in  part  repealed  (by  tlie  4  Anke, 
cap.  8). 

Q,  According  to  that  Act  every  Councillor's  name  is  signed  to 
every  measure,  and  it  is  kept  in  the  books.  Those  books  are  accessible 
to  whom  I 

'  A,  They  are  the  reconls  of  the  Privy  Council.  Supposing  tliere 
is  a  matter  laid  against  a  minister,  and  Parliament  inquires  into  it,  the 
minister  will  use  as  a  bar  every  technical  difficulty,  and  exaggerate 
every  practical  one.  Parliament  has  very  little  authority  at  all. 
Even  ii  you  get  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  Commission 
of  Inquiry. 

Q.  Has  not  Parliament  the  power  to  institute  an  inquiry  t 

A.  Of  course. 

Q.  And  at  any  time  ? 

A.  Parliamentary  ])ower  is  a  very  lax  expression.  When  things  are 
ill  order,  Parliament  is  supreme ;  but  when  things  ai'e  in  connision, 
Parliament  is  an  utter  nullity.  If  you  have  any  one  depai'tment 
regularly  in  order  Parliament  can  inspect  that  to  the  laat  item;  but 
if  there  is  disorder  and  confusion,  Parliament  can  do  nothing  with 
that  department.  Take  it  as  it  now  stands  with  Foreign  Affaii:s. 
When  the  business  is  well  conducted,  and  there  is  no  dispute  with 
anybody,  you  can  get  every  information ;  but  when  the  business  is 
ill-conducted,  and  there  are  disputes  upon  it,  then  you  cannot  get  one 
word  upon  the  subject. 

The  record  of  its  functions  we  my  derive  from  various  enactments 
passed  at  various  times.  I  select  one  of  the  most  important  which  has 
recently  been  transcribed  from  the  Eolls  of  Parliament,  and  published; 
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It  is  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  It  is  therein  set  forth,  that  all 
commands  issuing  to  '*  The  Chancellor,  Treasurer,  and  Keeper  of  the 
Privy  Seal,  and  other  Officers  whatsoeverj"  "shall  be  endorsed  or 
made  by  order  of  the  Privy  Council."  These  terms  are  so  absolute 
and  comprehensive  that  I  need  quote  no  more.  You  see  that  this 
Great  Institution  had  a  real  substance,  and  is  no  vision  of  mine.  I 
must^  however,  point  out  that  the  High  Functionaries  here  specified, 
included  then  m  their  functions  those  subsequently  distributed  to 
other  hands.  Thus,  the  Chancellor,  as  first  legal  authority,  was  the 
responsible  person  in  transactions  with  Foreign  States,*  which  are 
]e^al  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  He  could  act  only  by  being 
moved  by  an  instruction  under  the  Privy  Seign,  for  which  the  holder 
of  that  seal  was  responsible ;  behind  these  came  the  Council  itself, 
^withont  whose  authority  neither  could  act,  and  the  individual  members 
of  which  were  again  responsible — such  were  the  checks  placed  by 
our  ancestors  on  the  exercise  of  this  fearful  prerogative,  and  such  is 
still  the  law  of  the  land,  though  a  Foreign  Secretary  exercises  it 
in  his  solitary  closet,  and  laughs  to  scorn  alike  powerless  laws  and 
slumbering  ignorance.  The  Great  Seal  was  in  fact  in  the  keeping 
of  the  Privy  Council  and  of  the  Parliament.  The  Crown  had  .the 
power  of  superseding  in  certain  cases  the  laws  of  Parliament — other- 
wise called  the  Dispensing  power.  This  prerogative  was  exercised  in 
Council.  For  the  creation  of  Courts,  increase  of  Judges,  or  the 
supersedeases  of  Commissions,  a  decision  was  taken  in  Council.  The 
envoys  to  foreign  States  received  their  instructions  from  the  Council, 
and  reported  to  them  on  their  return  ;  and  by  the  Council  was  decided 
whether  their  proceedings  should  be  allowed  or  annulled.  The  envoys 
from  foreign  States  transacted  business  before  the  Council.  I  will  read 
to  you  in  confirmation  some  extracts  from  a  work  which  is  a  store- 
house of  information  on  the  subject,  with  the  peculiar  merit  of  apply- 
ing that  information  to  our  times,  I  mean  "  Anstey^s  Six  Lectures  on 
the  Laws  and  Constitutions  of  England^ 

**Tothe  King  belonged  Prerogative,  but  the  Council  alone  pos- 
sessed the  means  of  carrying  the  measures  into  effect."  "  Questions  of 
War  and  Peace,  Leagues,  Truces,  Reprisals,  Armaments,  &c.,  all  of 
which  belonged  solely  to  the  Crown  by  ^•irtue  of  the  Sovereign's  Pre- 
rc^ative^  became  nevertheless  of  Parliamentary  competence  in  every 
case  where  the  Crown  alone  had  not  the  legal  capacity  to  ordain,  or 
the  means  to  execute."  (p.  211). 

"  The  old  records  define  the  authority  of  the  Council  to  consist  in 
its  being  the  neccessary  instrument  of  Prerogative :  '  So  that  not  even 
the  business  which  could  be  done  by  the  King  without  the  Parlia- 

MLORD^CHANciLLOR 

Aft  to  the  setting  of  the  great  seal  to  Foreign  alliances  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  a  plain 
role  to  follow,  that  is,  humbly  to  inform  the  King  that  he  cannot  legally  set  th'e  great  seal  of 
England  to  a  matter  of  that  consequence,  unless  the  same  be  first  debated  and  resolved  in 
Council,  which  method  being  observed,  the  Chancellor  is  safe  and  the  Council  answrrable. — 
Somers*  TractM,  xl^  276. 

*'It  ia  an  innovation  hj  evil  ministers,  that  -war  and  peace,  and  matters  of  the  highest 
oons^qnanoe,  should  be  fSnally  concluded  in  a  secret  cabal,  and  only  piss  through  the  Privy 
Cooncil  for  form*s  sake,  as  a  conduit  pipe  to  convey  these  resolutions  with  authority  to  the 
people." — Somer$^  Tracts, 
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menty   should  be   done  by  him   without    the    Standing  Council.' " 
(p.  230). 

llere  is  Lord  Cimden's  description  of  those  officers  who  compose 
the  Cabinet  Council. 

"  We  must  know  what  a  Secretary  of  State  really  is.  His  power 
is  so  extensive  in  place^  that  it  spreads  through  the  whole  realm ;.  yet 
in  object  it  is  so  confined,  that  except  in  libel,  and  some  other  State 
crimes,  the  Secretary  of  State  does  not  pretend  to  the  authority  of  a 
constable. 

"This  officer  is  in  truth  the  King^s  private  Secretaiy.  He  is  the 
keeper  of  the  signet  and  seal  for  the  King's  private  letters,  and  backs 
the  sign  manital  in  transmitting  grants,  and  the  Privy  seal. 

^  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  growth  of  this  ministers  im* 
portance.  He  became  naturally  significant  from  the  time  that  all  the 
courts  in  Europe  began  to  admit  resident  ambassadors,  for  on  the 
growth  of  this  new  pelicy  that  whole  foreign  correspondence  passed 
through  the  secretary's  hands,  who  by  that  means  grew  to  be  an  in^ 
structed  and  confidential  minister." 

•    ••••••»•••• 

Q.  Were  all  arttsans  resident  in  corporate  towns  members  of  those 
Guilds,  or  was  it  the  privilege  of  a  few  ? 

A.  Thef  question  pre-supposes  a  mistake.  It  is  that  of  privilege. 
Every  bearer  of  a  function  in  the  old  times — and  good  times — every 
holder  of  a  function  was  the  bearer  of  a  burthen.  It  was  not  a  ques- 
tion of  privilege  or  of  admission  to  a  body ;  but  the  impossibility  of 
his  avoiding  his  place  in  the  body.  If  I  might  illustrate  the  case  by 
a  familiar  example,  diis  was  the  condition.  At  present  every  soldier 
in  the  service  is  bound  to  that  sci'vice.  It  is  a  load  upon  liim.  He 
has  a  discipline  to  learn,  and  a  duty  to  perform ;  it  is  a  heavy  task. 
But  supposing  the  army  had  conquered  the  country,  and  emancipated 
itself  from  control — being  no  longer  a  protection,  but  a  usurpation — 
then  to  be  in  the  ranks  of  the  soldier  would  be  a  distinction,  it  would 
be  sought  as  such,  and  purchased  with  money.  After  a  few  genera- 
tions tne  people  would  make  the  same  inquiries  regarding  the  service 
of  the  soldier  as  is  now  put  to  me  on  the  privileges  of  the  citizen. 

The  Chaii^man.  I  understand  Mr.  Urquhaet,  that  in  the  times  wfe 
speak  of,  the  business  of  the  country  was  done  by  the  general  body  of 
the  citizens.  At  the  present  time  the  business  of  the  comitry  is  done 
by  paid  people,  and  the  citizens  do  little  more  than  pay  taxes.  I 
unaerst  md  him  to  mean  that  a  man  was  no  more  allowed  in  those 
times  to  omit  discharging  his  active  duty,  than  at  the  present  time  h« 
is  allowed  to  omit  paying  Taxes. 
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THE  FOBEIGN  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEES. 

The  CommitteeSy  then^  have  Bimply  sought  to  put  the  Law  again  in 
force,  and  tq  restore  to  the  Privy  Council  its  legitimate  authority.' 
To  demand  more  would  he  Utopian ;  to  obtain  so  much  would  be  to 
accomplish  their  object.  They  have  never  ceased  to  declare  that  none 
of  the  wars  of  England  since  the  accession  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover, 
and,  more  especially,  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  could  have  been 
made,  if  the  previous  consent  of  a  single  man  not  compromised  by 
political  relations  had  been  necessary  before  it  was  declared. 

Their  views  on  this  matter  are  very  distinctly  put  forward  in  the 
following  passage  from  one  of  their  Petitions  to  the  Queen  : 

**That  the  Privy  Council,  under  whose  supervision  all  foreign  ne- 
^  gotiations  oo^bt  to  be  conducted,  has  been  set  aside : 
^^  That,  conaequently,  the  royal  prerogative  has  been  infringed :  (1) 
as  regards  the  appointment  of  Ministers ;  (2)  as  regards  the  advice 
to  be  obtained  (by  the  Queen)  from  men  of  experience ;  (3)  as  re- 
^rds  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  foreign  Powers  ;  whence 
'^  It  has  resulted  that  hostilities  have  often  taken  place  without  a  De- 
*'  claration  of  War  as  required  by  the  Law  of  Nations  ; 

"  That  these  wars  have  been  brought  about  in  a  clandestine  man- 
^*  ner  and  commenced  illegally  for  objects  neither  just  in  themselves, 
*'  nor  conformable  to  the  interest»-ef  Great  Britain  ; 

"  That  these  acts  have  been  justified  and  explained  by  a  system  of 
^*  falsehood,  and  even  by  forgeries,  committed  ni  official  documents.*' 
{Those  presented  to  Parhament  to  explain  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
in  1837.) — From  "  The  Movement  for  Social  Reform''  in  the  "  Rem^^ 
Catholique  de&  Institutions  et  du  Droit^'  Grenoble* 
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VISCOUNT  CASTLEREAGH  TO  THE  EMPEEOR  OF 

RUSSIA, 

SXTHAGT. 

October  12, 1814^ 

I  might  also  appeal  to  past  experience,  were  it  necessary,  ta 
xelieve  myself  and  my  Govemm^it  from  any  suspicion  of  a  policy 
4idoerse  to  the  views  and  interests  of  Russia,  Your  Imperial  Majesty 
will  recollect  that  we  are  only  now  emergins  from  a  ions  course  of 
painful  poacy  with  respect  to  Norway,  undertaken  at  your  Impenal 
Majestv  s  instance,  in  order  to  secure  to  you  the  support  of  Sweden 
througnout  the  war,  and  to  consolidate  your  possession  of  Finland^  by 
obtainiiig  fbr  thai  Power  an  adequate  indemnity  in  another  direction. 
To  this  object  our  resources  throughout  the  contest,  and  our  conqaetts 
from  Demnarh  were  steadily  directed  and  sncoessfully  applied  undec 
circumstances  not  a  little  arduous  to  such  a  Government  as  ours. 
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Your  Imperial  Majesty  mil  trace  the  same  friendly  spirit  in  the 
aid  lately  afforded  by  His  Majesty's  Ministers  at  the  Porte  .to  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace  with  the  Turks,  ^vbicli  inyolved  in  it  a  large 
accession  of  territory  to  your  Empire.* 

I  may  refer  to  a  still  more  recent  instance  on  the  side  of  Persia, 
which  your  Imperial  Majesty  has  condescended  more  than  once  to 
acknowledge,  where  a  peace  has  been  signed,  securing  to  your  Imperial 
Majesty  important  and  extensive  acquisitions  in  consequence  of  the  active 
intervention  of  tJie  King^s  Ambassador^  acting  under  express  instruct 
tions  from  home.f 

If  I  have  referred  to  these  transactions,  it  is  only  from  an  anxiety 
that  your  Imperial  Majesty  may  not  misinterpret  my  motives.  If  i 
now  find  myself  compelled  in  this,  the  fourth  instance  of  Russian 
aqgraudisement  within  a  few  years,  by  a  sense  of  public  duty  to 
Europe,  and  esiyecjalh/  to  your  Imperial  Majesty  to  press  for  a  modifi" 
catiouy  not  for  an  abandonment,  of  your  Imperial  Majesty's  preten- 
sions to  extend  your  Empire  further  to  the  westward  (Poland),  I  per- 
suade niyself  that  I  may  do  so  without  being  considered  by  your  Tm- 
perial  Majesty  as  influenced  by  any  other  sentiments  than  those  which 
it  becomes  me  to  entertain  as  the  Minister  of  an  Allied  Power. 
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VISCOUNT  CASTLEREAGH  TO  COUNT  NESSELRODE. 

London,  May  28,  1815. 

Dbaft. 

My  Dear  Sir, — You  will  receive  by  the  present  courier  the 
Convention  I  have  signed  with  the  Count  DE  Lieven  and  the  Baron 
Faoel  relative  to  the  Dutch  loan.  I  trust  that  it  will  prove  satisfao- 
toiy,  and  that  I  shall  thus  have  fulfilled^  as  I  have  very  sincerely 
desired  to  do,  the  Emperor^ s  wislies. 

^  The  Count  de  Lieven,  with  his  accustomed  zeal  for  the  service  of 
his  Court,  was  desii'ous  that  the  fifth  article  should  have  been  con- 
fined in  its  operation  to  the  part  of  the  debt  falling  to  the  share  of 
Holland  ;  but  this  change,  whilst  it  would  have  been  at  direct 
variance  with  all  my  arguments,  as  employed  both  from  Vienna  and 
since  my  return  to  reconcile  the  Government  to  the  measure,  would 
have  destroyed  my  whole  case  in  Parliament,  by  enabling  my 
opponents  to  describe  the  an-angement  as  one  made  not  upon  the 
principle  of  a  fair  equivalent  with  Holland,  but  as  a  gratuitous 
concession  to  Russia  for  an  object  that  might  not  survive  the  present 
crisis. 


*  The  "Aid"  ben  nfwred  to  was  a  "  thraat  of  war."^i9e«  Appetidix  to  Sir  B.  WU^Cf 
'*  Rnuum  Journal** 

t  These  instnictioni  were  to  practiie  deceptions  on  the  Pertian  GoTOrament,  aa  will  Ut 
m  in  the  dttaU  of  the  negotiationa,  giran  in  Sir  John  KcKeiU't  '*  ProgiHa  of  RanU  in  tha- 
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Efficiency  of  Duke  of  IVellingtoiCs  Army  sacrificed.  a6i 

The  risk  to  you  is,  I  trust,  small,  whilst  the  principle  is  everything 
to  us  in  justifying  the  measure  in  Parliament.  Although  M.  be 
Lleybn  pressed  this  point  earnestly,  I  am  confident  you  will  do 
justice  to  the  consideration  which  made  it  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
accede  to  his  proposal.  I  should  have  deemed  it  mghly  imprudent^ 
with  a  view  to  the  success  of  the  measure  in  Parliament,  to  have 
introduced  so  obnoxious  a  stipulation,  which  I  could  never  defend,  as 
the  loss  of  the  Netherlands  would  not  only  imply  that  Great 
Britain  ought  to  save  its  money,  but  keep  the  Dutcn  Colonies  into 
the  bargain. 

Count  LiBYEN  will  also  inform  you  confidentially  of  the  utmost  we 
can  attempt  here  in  the  shape  of  subsidy  for  tlie  service  of  the 
ensuing  year,  and  I  prefer^  as  1  am  sure  you  will,  in  the  spirit  of  that 
confidence  in  which  we  have  personally  acted  on  such  subjects  towards 
each  other,  this  friendly  explanatixm  to  a  more  formal  answer  to  your 
and  Count  Rasomuffski's  note. 

The  substance  of  what  I  have  stated  to  him  is,  that  if  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  bring  forward  BEimiQSEN's  army  of  reserve  to 
make  our  eoup  against  FraDce  quite  sure,  we  shall  be  ready  out  of 
our  vote  of  credit  to  make  advances  not  exceeding,  in  the  whole,  one 
million,  in  twelve  monthly  payments,  the  payments  to  commence 
from  the  period  the  troops  leave  the  Emperor's  dominions,  with 
leascmable  allowance  for  their  return  home,  to  be  regulated  with 
reference  to  their  position  on  service  or  march  when  the  contest  may 
close.  As  this  is  the  extent  of  what  we  can  propose  to  imdertake, 
I  must  trust  to  you  to  protect  us  against  this  being  made  the  ground 
of  new  pretensions  in  other  quarters. 

You  will,  I  trust,  also  be  fully  satisfied  with  what  we  have  done 
for  the  minor  Powers.  You  will  observe  that  we  have  sacr^ed  in  a 
great  measure  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  the  JJuke  of  Wellington's 

Ein  order  to  preserve  the  entire  confederacy  in  harmony  and 
humour  by  spreading  our  subsidies  over  the  whole  surface  of 
Qiance.    We  shall  have  thus  to  pay  :— 

£ 
To  the  three  great  Powers        •        .        5,000,000 
To   the  minor  Powers,   in  lieu  of 

troops  deficient  in  our  quota         .         2,500,000 
Now  proposed  ....         1,000,000 

8,500,000 

I  hope  you  will  be  satisfied  with  our  proceedings  in  Parliament. 
It  reqmred  some  management  to  embark  the  country  heartily  in  a  new 
woTy  under  all  the  embarrassments  of  a  Congress  and  an  escape  from 
£lbfL  You  my  rely  upon  it  that  it  has  been  well  done,  and  that  we 
shall  not  be  wanting  to  our  Allies  and  to  the  good  cause. 

Believe  me  to  be,  &c., 

Castlerbagh.* 

*  CuUtrwgli  Correspondence.  .  Third  Seriei»  toL  iL,  p.  866. 
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Ko.  TI.— P.  100. 

THE  STATE  OF  THE  NEGOTIATION. 

[We  here  give  the  full  title  of  this  extraordinary  publixja- 
tiou,  the  appeal  to*  the  English  people  with  which  it  com- 
mences,.  and  the  las*  seven  pages  of  the  work,] 

The  State  of  the  Negotiation;  with  details  of  its  progress  and 
causes  of  its  terinittation  in  the  recall  of  the  Earl  of  Lax7D1»idai«^. 

The  present  details  are  giveii  to  the  end  that,  in  the  necessary  delay  of  the  Official 
Papers,  the  Public  maj  be  enabled  to  form  a  due  estimate  of  the  condnct  of  His  Ma- 
jesty Ministers. 

London  :  printed  for  John  Stockdale,  Piccadilly,  1806. 

ADV£ttTISBME]ifT. 

To  1PHE  People  or  ExaiiAND. 

It  is  110  fT  tiiat  the  real  conflict,  the  Bellum  ad  inteniecianem^  begins. 
The  errors  or  misfortunes  of  our  Allies  have  lost  all  the  outworks. 
The  War'  is  now  at  the-  foot  of  our  walls.    Your  national  resourtes* 
are  equal  to  the  peril  of  your  situation,  if  you  fail  not  of  your  national 
courage.     You  have  Ministers  who  are  worthy  of  being  at  the  head 
of  sncn  a  nation.     GHve  them  jnour  confidence — ^your  full  confidence. 
Harass  them  not  by  a  pernicious  opposition  to  sacrifices  that  must  te' 
made.     Appeal  not  to  the  strictness  of  your  constitution.     There  are' 
times,  said  tne  most  pious  and  wisest  of  Romans,  when  the  statues  of  the 
gods  must  be  veiled.     The  retxrrn  of  peace  will  recall  everything'  to 
its  right  channel. 

Fboal  vxqe  82  TO  the  End. 

After  the  exchange  of  msLoy  projets  and  oontre  projetSy  the  folhwr- 
ing,  which  was  proposed  by  the  negotiators  on  the  part  of  England^ . 
was  the  one  under  discussion  so  late  as  the  middle  of  July  last. 

1.  France  to  confirm  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  perpetual  sove- 
reignty to  England. 

2.  France  to  procure  the  immediate  restoration  of  Hanover. 

3.  France  in  the  same  manner  to  confirm  the  island  of  Malta  in 
perpetual  sovereignty  to  England.  This  article  to  be  expressed 
simply. 

4.  France  to  evacuate  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  beeome  a  pady 
in  a  general  guarantee  of  the  int^rity  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

5.  That  if,  in  return  for  a  due  valuable  consideration,  the  Sublima- 
Porte  could  be  induced  to  the  suzrender  or  exchange  of  the  district  of: 
Montenegro  to  his  Bussian  Majesty,  France  should  not  oppos^  but . 
should  on  tha  other  hand  faitkfully,  and  strenuously,  concur  to  give 
effect  to  such  negotiation. 

6.  That  the  Bepublic  of  Ragu.sa  should  be  declared  independent^ 
but  under  the  proteotiKm.Qf  Snsata.  . 

7.  England,  on  her  part,  in  return  for  the  above  cessions,  and  the 
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restoration  of  tbe  ordimiry  amicable  intercourse  between  nations  at 
peace,  to  acknoitvledge  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Title,  and  the  state  of 
actual  possession  on  the  part  of  France  and  her  Allies,  subject  to  the 
above  exemptions  only. 

8.  The  several  settlements  and  islands,  conquered  on  the  part  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty  from  France  or  her  Allies,  iu  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
settlements  of  Surinam  and  Pondieherry,  to  be  restored  to  the  several 
powers  from  whom  they  may  have  been  conquered. 

This  scheme  or  prcjet  had  been  but  a  few  days  in  discussion  when 
the  honour  and  actual  sincerity  of  the  French  Government  appeared 
in  its  proper  point  of  view.  The  projet  was  admitted  into  discussion 
and  discnsssd  w^ith  much  apparent  heat^.  so  as  to  sive  the  most  natural 
colour  to  the  artifice.  Whilst  the  suspicions  of  tlie  British  negotiators 
were  thus  laid  asleep,  and  they  were  congratulating  themselves  upon 
being  on  the  point  of  effecting  the  fond  object  of  th^  aims— a 
Bnsaan  and  xurkish  barrier — the  French  Government  procured 
D*OcBBiL  to  sign  the  act  of  the  20th  of  July,  and  renounce  for  ever 
that  for  which  Cngland  was  contending. 

If  it  *be  here  demanded  why  D'OobriIj  sk;ned  such  an  act,  tbe 
answer  has  been  j^ven  before ;  it  was  simply  because  it  was  sucb  aa  ^ 
act  that  he  was  sent  to  sign.  The  Bussian  ^Unistry  had  been  changed 
in  the  mean  time.  Sufficient  time^ — not  more  however  than  sufficient 
— had  doubtless  elapsed  between  this  change  and  the  signature  of  the 
act  of  the  20th  of  July,:  to  have  enabled  the  new  Kussian  Ministry  to 
hav«  sent  new  instructions^  but  in  the  bustle,  and  contention  of  the 
new  Dominatioas,  the  new  Minister's  bad  more  immediate  occupation, 
than  a  new  arrangement  in  Foreign  Affairs^  Perhaps  they  were  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  lose  a  little  time  m  fitting  them- 
selves to  their  seat,  and  feeling  .their  dignity  before  they  exerted  it. 
Whatever  the  cause  might  be^  it  is  certain  that  D'Oubril  had  re- 
ceived no  counter  instructions  from  the  new  Ministry  when  he  had' . 
signed  the  act  of  the  20th  Qf  Jtdy. 

How  did  this  affect  th^  profet  under  discussion  between  the  French, 
and  English  Governments  ?  Why,  the  French .  negotiators  imme^ 
diateiy  oedared,  that  Bussia  having  renounced  the  required  barrier^. 
and  Itagnsa  being  otherwise  disposed  of,  the  proposals  upon  those 
points  could  no  longer  make  part  of  any  discussion.  « 

In  the  mean  time  the  English  Court  were  lost  in  astonishment  when 
thej^  had  learned  the  act  of  D'Oubril.  They  veere  already  bett^ 
acquainted  with  the  new  Ministry  at  Petersburg  than  D'Onsnu* 
hinself*  Thisy  bad  received  assurances  from  them  of  fidelity  to  the 
comnooi  cacne^  at  least  of  negotiating  in  concert.  How  therefore 
wete  diey  to  explain  this  act  of  D'Oubrii^  t  The  Ministry  had  been 
Iqm  enoa^  eataUished'  for  D'OubbiIi  to  have  receiyed  new  orders — 
B'OxJBRiL,  kowever,  had  evidently  received  none-— the  Court  of 
I^afterBbai^  was  too  maeh  governed  by  private  faction.  The  imme- 
diate Gofurt  poarty  might  have  {nrevaikd.  Even  suppoaine  the  act  of 
IfOuBBih  not  shithons^d  hy  the  new  Ministry,  how^  cdhM  the  Sove- 
rogft  refuse  to  nttlify'itt    ' 
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Such  was  the  situation  of  the  Cabinet  of  England.  In  this  dif- 
ficulty it  was  accordingly  resolved  to  send  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale. 
What  remains  may  now  be  dismissed.  The  details  of  the  negotiation 
of  Lord  Lauderdale  will  soon  meet  the  public  eye.  In  the  com- 
municativeness of  many  of  the  foreign  papers,  particularly  of  the 
Journal  de  Fratice,  and  in  a  late  article  oi  the  Abeille  du  Nordy  the 
Continent  has  little  to  learn  upon  this  head.  With  us,  however,  as 
they  must  soon  meet  our  view  in  their  official  form,  it  might  be  a 
breach  of  decency  to  anticipate  them  too  closely. 

Suflice  it  to  say,  that  the  proposals  of  France  were  now  dwindled 
down  to  the  cession  of  the  Cape,  Malta,  and  the  restoration  of  Han- 
over, and  a  free  commerce  upon  paying  certain  allotted  duties,  for 
which  England  was  to  surrender  all  other  conquered  islands,  and 
to  confirm,  &c.,  &c.,  the  state  of  actual  possession  with  regard  to 
France  and  her  Allies. 

It  was  now  that  another  incident  arose  on  the  general  state  of  Euro- 

Sean  affairs,  which  was  not  without  a  most  considerable,  and  imme- 
iate  effect,  upon  the  relations  on  all  sides.  This  was  the  decisive 
and  even  angry  tone  assumed  by  Prussia  in  her  intercourse  with  France. 
The  perfidy  of  the  Court  of  Paris  had  at  length  outstripped  that  of 
the  Court  of  Berlin,  and  the  latter,  having  already  lost  its  honour, 
found  it  necessary  to  enter  into  conflict  for  her  existence.  The  season 
for  temporising  was  now  past,  and  though  in  the  habit  of  eluding  she 
-had  now  lost  half  her  courage  to  act,  the  enemy  was  on  her  frontier, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  march  forward  and  meet  him. 

This  disposition  of  Prussia  doubtless  improved  the  situation  of  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  confirmed  him  in  his  resolution  of  deferring 
any  decisive  act  till  the  intelligence  from  Petersburg  should  clear  up 
the  proceedings  of  D'Oubeil. 

The  Government  of  France,  on  their  part,  were  rendered  by  the 
same  event  more  anxious  for  a  final  settlement  between  France  and 
England. 

This  change  of  circumstance  produced,  accordingly,  a  change  of  the 
form  of  negotiation  on  both  sides — some  concessions  were  made  on  the 
partof  the  French  Government,  which  induced  the  Earl  of  Laudeb- 
DALE  to  resume  the  negotiation  after  he  had  demtinded  his  passports. 
These  concessions  are  said  to  have  related  to  that  most  material  point 
of  discussion,  a  Turkish  barrier,  and  the  consent  of  the  principle  of  a 
general  guarantee  subject  to  certain  qualifications.  This  was  doubtless 
something,  and  justified  the  concession  on  the  part  of  our  Plenipo- 
tentiaries. 

In  the  mean  time  arrived  the  important  intelligence  of  the  refusal 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  ratify  the  act  concluded  hj  M. 
lyOuBRiL,  and  about  the  same  period  of  time  an  official  assurance  to 
the  Government  of  England,  that  His  Imperial  Majesty  of  the  Bussias 
would  conclude  no  peace  but  in  concert  with  Great  Britain. 

Here  was  therefore  a  third  era  in  the  negotiation  since  the  arrival 
of  the  Earl  of  Laudebdale.  His  lordship  was  now  raised  to  higher 
ground — ^he  had  no  necessity  of  moving  to  avail  himself  of  it — ^the 
suppleness  of  the  French  Government  anticipated  him  and  enlarged 
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its  terms.  The  Greek  Islands  were  to  he  given  to  his  Russian  Majesty. 
England  now  proposed  the  terms  upon  which  Russia  and  herself  would 
conclude  a  treaty^  and  England  in  the  mean  time  conclude  it  pro- 
yisionally.  Jhe  demands  0/  England  were  argued  in  tedious  detail^  buty 
08  U  is  said,  were  not  re/used.  The  demands  of  Russia^  still  more  just 
and  moderate,  were  all  refused. 

Prussia  was  now  in  the  field,  and  there  was  no  further  time  or  even 
motive  for  delay  on  either  side.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  again 
repeated,  as  an  ultimatuniy  his  demands  both  for  England  and  Russia, 
and  France  again  decidedly  rejected  all  that  regarded  the  latter ^  with  an 
assurance  that  France  had  nothing  so  near  at  heart  as  to  preserve  the 
'permanent  repose  of  Europe,  and  to  that  purpose  to  prevent  the  inter* 
position  of  Russia  in  European  politics  —  tliat  with  these  interiftons 
France  wouhl  not  consent  t/iat  Russia  should  receive  in  Europe  an  addir 
tioiud  acre  of  land — that  France  would  as  soon  give  to  Russia  one  of  her 
own  immediate  provinces  as  one  of  tlie  Greek  or  Mediterranean  Islands. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  saw  that  his  mission  was  finished,  de- 
manded his  passports,  and  returned. 


No.  VIL— P.  106. 
DECLARATION  OF  1807. 


[Three  documents  have  been  published  with  respect  to  the  war  of 
1807  against  Russia ;  a  war  whicn  lasted  five  years  without  hostilities 
taking  place  either  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  first  of  these  docu- 
ments? is  an  Order  in  Council  of  the  9th  of  December,  1807,  which 
decrees  an  embargo  on  Russian  ships,  the  breaking  off  of  all  relations 
with  Russia,  and  the  seizure  of  her  ships  at  sea,  tvith  orders  not  to 
touch  the  merchandize  found  on  board  them.  On  the  18th  of  De- 
cember appeared  the  document  which  I  here  give,  which  is  without 
signature^  and  bears  no  other  title  than  that  of  "  Declaration/'  with 
the  royal  arms  at  its  head,  and  "  Westminster,  December  18,  1807," 
at  its  foot. 

On  the  same  day  there  also  appeared  a  second  Order  in  Council 
which  decreed  general  reprisals,  and  the  issue  of  letters  of  marque 
against  Russia.  It  nevertheless  appears  that  these  Orders  in  Council 
had  no  results.  We  find  no  traces  in  history  of  a  maritime  war 
against  Russia  at  this  epoch.  That  which  is  remarkable  is,  that  there 
was  no  "  Declaration  of  War"  either  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The 
"  Declaration"  which  follows  is  in  answer  to  a  document  bearing  the 
same  title,  and  conceived  in  the  same  form,  which  emanated  from  St. 
Petersburg  under  date  October  the  20th  (November  1st),  1807.  The 
two  documents  are  only  in  the  nature  of  pleaders'  speeches,  con- 
taining arguments  and  reproaches  without  proclaiming  the  state  of 
war,  but  with  this  difference;  that  the  Russian  Declaration  termi- 
nates with  formal  demands,  while  that  of  England  declares  that  His 
Majesty  has  nothing  to  concede   or  require,   and  announces  that 
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"  when  the  opportunity  for  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
"  shall  arrive,  His  Majesty  will  embrace  it  with  eagerness." 

The  demands  of  Russia  are  formal  on  three  points  ;  satisfaction  for 
her  own  subjects  who  had  been  injured  in  their  commerce  by  Great 
Britain ;  satisfaction  for  Denmark,  whom  she  had  unjustly  attacked  ; 
and  peace  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  which  the  latter  had  to 
conclude  in  such  a  maniker  that  '*  the  world  might  for  ever  enjoy  the 
*'  incalculable  advantages  of  tranquillity."  The  year  before,  England 
had  recommenced  the  war  with  France  at  the  instigation  of  Russia.] 


DECLARATION. 

The  Declaration  issued  at  St.  Petersburgh  by  His  Majesty  the  Em- 
of  all  the  Rnssias,  has  excited  in  His  Majesty's  mind  the  strongest 
sensations  of  astonishment  and  regret. 

His  Majesty  was  not  unaware  of  the  nature  of  those  secret  engage- 
ments which  had  been  imposed  upon  Russia  in  the  conference  of  Tilsit. 
But  His  Majesty  had  entertained  the  hope,  that  a  review  of  the  trans- 
actions of  that  unfortunate  negotiation,  and  a  just  estimate  of  its 
effects  upon  the  glory  of  the  Russian  name,  and  upon  the  interests  of 
the  Russian  empire,  would  have  induced  His  Imperial  Majesty  to  ex- 
tricate himself  from  the  embarrassment  of  those  new  counsels  and  con- 
nexions which  he  had  'adoj)ted  in  a  moment  of  despondency  and 
alarm  ;  and  to  return  to  a.  policy  more  congenial  to  the  principles  which 
he  has  so  invariably  professed,  and  more  conducive  to  the  honour  of 
his  crown  and  to  the  prosperity  of  his  dominions. 

This  hope  has  dictated  to  His  Majesty  the  utmost  forbearance  and 
moderation  m  ajl  his  diplomatick  intercourse  with  the  Court  of  St. 
Petersburgh  since  the  Peace  of  Tilsit. 

His  Majesty  had  much  cause  for  suspicion,  and  just  ground  of  com- 
plaint. But  ne  abstained  from  the  language  of  reproach.  His  Ma- 
jesty deemed  it  necessary  to  require  specificK  explanation  with  respect 
to  those  an*angemeuts  with  France,  the  concealment  of  which  from  ±Ks 
Majesty  could  not  but  confirm  the  impression  already  received  of  their 
character  and  tendency.  But  His  Majesty,  nevertheless,  directed  the 
demand  of  that  explanation  to  be  made,  not  only  without  asperity  or 
the  indication  of  any  hostile  disposition,  but  with  that  considerate  re- 
gard to  the  feelings  and  situations  of  the  Emperor  of  RnssiA,  which 
resulted  from  the  recollection  of  former  friendship,  and  from  confidence 
interrupted  but  not  destroyed. 

The  i)eclaration  of  .the  Emperor  of  Russia  proves  that  the  object 
of  His  Majesty's  forbearance  and  moderation  has  not  been  attained. 
It  proves,  unhappily,  that  the  influence  of  that  power,  which  is  equally 
and  essentially  the  enemy  both  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Russia,  has 
acqiured  a  decided  ascendency  in  the  counsels  of  the  Cabinet  of  St. 
Petersburgh ;  and  has  been  able  to  excite  a  causeless  enmity  between 
two  nations,  whose  long-established  connexion,  and  whose  xnuttial 
mterests  prescribed  the  most  intimate  union  and  co  operation. 

,His  Majesty  deeply  laments  the  extension  of  the  calamities  of  w:ar« 
But  called  upon,  as  he  is,  to  defend  himself  against  an  act  of  uupro- 
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Toked  hostility,  His  Majesty  is  anxious  to  refute,  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  the  pretexts  by  which  that  act  is  attempted  to  be  justified. 

The  Declaration. asserts  that  His  Majesty  tne  Emperor  of  Russia 
has  twice  taken  up  arms  in  a  cause,  in  which  the  interest  of  Great 
Britain  was  more  direct  than  his  own  ;  and  founds  upon  this  assertion 
the  charge  against  Great  Britain  of  having  neglected  to  second  and 
support  tne  military  operations  of  Russia. 

His  Majesty  willingly  does  justice  to  the  motives  which  originally 
engaged  Russia  in  the  great  struggle  against  France.  His  Majesty 
avows  with  equal  readiness  the  interest  which  Great  Britain  has  uni- 
formly taken  in  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  the  Powers  of  the  Continent. 
But  it  w^ould  surely  be  difficult  to  prove  that  Great  Britain,  who  was 
herself  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  Prussia,  when  the  war  broke  out 
between  Prussia  and  France,  had  an  interest  and  a  duty  more  direct  in 
espousing  the  Prussian  quaiTel,  than  the  Emperor  of  Russia  ;  the 
ally  of  His  Prussian  Majesty,  the  Protector  of  the  North  of  Europe, 
ana  the  guarantee  of  the  Germanick  Constitution. 

It  is  not  in  a  publick  Declaration  that  His  Majesty  can  discuss  the 
policy  of  having,  at  any  particular  period  of  the  war,  effected,  or 
omitted  to  effect,  disembarkations  of  troops  on  the  coasts  of  Naples. 
But  the  instance  of  the  war  with  the  Poi*te  is  still  more  singularly 
chosen  to  illustrate  the  charge  against  Great  Britain  of  indifference  to 
the  interests  of  her  ally :  a  war  undertaken  by  Great  Britain  at  the 
instigation  of  Russia,  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  Russian 
interests  against  the  jnfluencje  of  France. 

liy  however,  the  peace  of  Tilsit  is,  indeed,  to  be  considered  as  the 
coniequence  and  the  punishment  of  the  imputed  inactivity  of  Great 
Britain,  His  Majesty  cannot  but  regret  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
should  have  resorted  to  so  precipitate  and  fatal  a  measure,  at  the 
moment  when  he  had  received  distinct  assurances  that  His  Majesty 
was  making  the  most  strenuous  exertions  to  fulfil  the  wishes  and  ex- 
pectations of  His  ally  (assurances  which  His  Imperial  Majesty  re- 
ceived and  acknowledged  with  apparent  confidence  and  satisiaction) ; 
and  when  His  Majesty  was,  in  lact,  prepared  to  employ  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  common  objects  of  the  war,  those  forces  which,  after 
the  peace  of  Tilsit,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  employing  to  discon- 
cert a  combination  directed  agauist  his  own  immediate  interests  and 
secnrity. 

The  vexation  of  Russian  commerce  by  Great  Britain  is,  in  truth, 
little  more  than  an  imaginary  grievance.  Upon  a  diligent  examina- 
tion, made  by  His  Majesty's  command,  of  the  records  of  the  British 
Court  of  Admiralty,  there  has  been  discovered  only  a  solitary  instance 
In  the  course  of  the  present  war,  of  the  condemnation  01  a  vessel 
really  Russian ;  a  vessel  which  had  carried  naval  stores  to  a  port  of 
the  common  enemy.  There  are  but  few  instances  of  Russian  vessels 
detained  ;  and  none  in  which  justice  has  been  refused  to  a  party 
regularly  complaining  of  such  detention.  It  is  therefore  matter  of 
surprise  as  well  as  01  toncem  to  His  Majesty  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  should  have  condescended  to  bring  forward  a  complaint  which, 
as  it  cannot  be  seriously  felt  by  those  in  whose  behalf  it  is  urged, 
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might  appear  to  be  intended  to  countenance  those  exaggerated  declama- 
tions, by  which  France  perseveringly  endeavours  to  inflame  the 
jealousy  of  other  countries,  and  to  justify  her  own  inveterate  animosity 
against  Great  Britain. 

The  peace  of  Tilsit  was  followed  bv  an  offer  of  mediation  on  the 
part  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  for  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  ;  which  it  is  asserted  that  His  Majesty  re- 
fused. 

His  Majesty  did  not  refuse  the  mediation  of  the  Emperor  of  RnssXA  : 
although  the  offer  of  it  was  accompanied  by  circumstances  of  conceal- 
ment which  might  well  have  justified  his  refusal.  The  articles  of 
the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  were  not  communicated  to  His  Majesty;  and 
specifically  that  article  of  the  Treaty,  in  virtue  of  which  the  mediation 
was  proposed ;  and  which  prescribed  a  limited  time  for  the  return  of 
His  Majesty's  answer  to  that  proposal.  And  His  Majesty  was  thus  led 
into  an  apparent  compliance  with  a  limitation  so  offensive  to  the  dignity 
of  an  independent  Sovereign.  But  the  answer  so  returned  by  His  Ma- 
jesty was  not  a  refusal.  It  was  a  conditional  acceptance.  The  condi- 
tions required  by  His  Majesty  were,  a  statement  of  the  basis  upon  which 
the  enemy  was  disposed  to  treat ;  and  a  communication  of  the  articles 
of  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  The  first  of  these  conditions  was  precisely  the 
same  wnich  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  himself  annexed  not  four  months 
before  to  his  own  acceptance  of  the  preferred  mediation  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.  The  second  was  one  which  His  Majesty  would  have  had 
a  right  to  require  even  as  the  ally  of  His  Imperial  Majesty ;  but  which 
it  would  have  been  highly  improvident  to  omit,  when  ne  was  invited  to 
confide  to  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  care  of  his  honour  and  of  his  in- 
terests. 

But  even  if  these  conditions  (neither  of  which  has  been  fulfilled 
although  the  fulfilment  of  them  has  been  repeatedly  required  by  His 
Majesty's  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburgh)  had  not  been  m  themselves 
perfectly  natural  and  necessary ;  there  were  not  wanting  considera- 
tions which  might  have  warranted  His  Majesty  in  endeavouring,  with 
more  than  ordinary  anxiety,  to  ascertain  the  views  and  intentions  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  precise  natm'e  and  effect  of  the  new 
relations  which  His  Imperial  Majesty  had  contracted. 

The  complete  abandonment  of  the  interests  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
(who  had  twice  rejected  proposals  of  separate  peace,  from  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  his  engagement  with  his  imperial  ally)  and  the  character 
of  those  provisions  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  contented  to 
make  for  his  own  interests  in  the  negotiations  of  Tilsit,  presented  no 
encouraging  prospect  of  the  result  of  any  exertions  which  His  Im- 
perial Majesty  might  be  disposed  to  employ  in  favour  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  not,  while  a  French  army  still  occupies  and  lays  waste  the  re- 
maining dominions  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  spite  of  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  Prussian  Treaty  01  Tilsit  ;  while  contributions  are  arbi- 
trarily exacted  by  France  from  that  remnant  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy, 
such  as,  in  its  entire  and  most  flourishing  state,  the  Prussian  Monarchy 
would  have  been  unable  to  discharge;  while  the  surrender  is  de- 
manded, in  time  of  peace,  of  Prussian  fortresses,  which  had  not  been  re- 
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duced  during  the  war ;  and  while  the  power  of  France  is  exercised  over 
Prussia  with  such  shameless  tyranny,  as  to  designate  and  demand  for 
instant  death,  individuals,  subjects  of  his  Prussian  Majesty,  and  resi- 
dent in  his  dominions,  upon  a  charge  of  disrespect  towards  the  French 
Government ;  it  is  not  while  all  these  things  are  done  and  suffered, 
under  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  without  his  interfe- 
rence on  behalf  of  his  ally,  that  His  Majesty  can  feel  himself  called 
upon  to  account  to  Europe,  for  having  hesitated  to  repose  an  uncon- 
ditional confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  His  Imperial  Majesty's  me- 
diation. 

Nor,  even  if  that  mediation  had  taken  full  effect,  if  a  peac2  had 
been  concluded  under  it,  and  that  peace  guaranteed  by  His  Imperial 
Majesty,  could  His  Majesty  have  i3laced  implicit  reliance  0:1  the 
stability  of  any  such  arrangement,  after  having  seen  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  openly  transfer  to  France  the  Sovei-eii^nty  of  the  Ionian  Re- 
pubVic,  the  independence  of  which  His  Imperial  Majesty  had  recently 
and  solemnly  guaranteed. 

But  while  the  alleged  rejection  of  the  Emperor  of  Russians  me- 
diation, between  Great  Britain  and  France,  is  stated  as  a  just  ground 
of  His  Imperial  Majesty's  resentment ;  His  Majesty's  request  of  that 
mediation,  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
Denmark,  is  reprcsented  as  an  insult  which  it  was  beyond  the  bounds 
of  His  Imperial  Majesty's  moderation  to  endure. 

His  Majesty  feels  himself  under  no  obligation  to  offer  any  atone- 
ment or  apology  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  for  the  expedition  against 
Copenhagen.  It  is  not  for  those  who  were  parties  to  the  secret  ar- 
rangements of  TUsIt,  to  demand  satisfaction  for  a  measure  to  which 
those  arrangements  gave  rise,  and  by  which  one  of  the  objects  of  them 
has  been  happily  defeated. 

His  Majesty's  justification  of  the  expedition  against  Copenhagen 
is  before  the  world.  The  Declaration  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
would  supply  whatever  was  wanting  in  it ;  if  anything  could  be  want- 
ing to  convince  the  most  incredulous  of  the  urgency  of  that  necessity 
under  which  His  Majesty  acted. 

But  until  the  Russian  Declaration  was  published,  His  Majesty  had 
no  reason  to  suspect  that  any  opinions  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
might  entertain  of  the  transactions  at  Copenhagen  could  be  such  as 
to  preclude  His  Imperial  Majesty  from  undertaking,  at  the  request  of 
Great  Britain,  that  same  office  of  mediator,  whicli  he  had  assumed 
^vithso  much  alacrity  on  the  behalf  of  France.  Nor  can  His  Majesty 
forget  thatthe  first  symptoms  of  reviving  confidence,  since  the  Peace  of 
Tilsit,  the  only  prospect  of  success  in  the  endeavours  of  His  Majesty's 
ambassador  to  restore  the  ancient  good  understanding  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia,  appeared  when  the  intelligence  of  the  siege  of 
Copenhagen  had  been  recently  received  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

The  inviolability  of  the  Baltick  Sea,  and  the  reciprocal  guaranties  of 
the  Powers  that  border  upon  it,  guaranties  said  to  have  been  contracted 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  British  Government,  are  stated  as  aggrava- 
tions of  His  Majesty*s* proceedings  in  the  Baltick.  It  cannot  be  intended 
to  represent  His  Majesty  as  having  at  any  time   acquiesced  in  the 
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Erinciples  upon  which  the  inviolability  of  the  Baltick  is  maintained ; 
owever  His  Majesty  may  at  particular  periods  have  forborne,  for 
special  reasons  influencing  liis  conduct  at  the  time,  to  act  in  contra- 
diction to  them.  Such  forbearance  never  could  have  applied  but  to 
a  state  of  peace  and  real  neutrality  in  the  North  ;  aixd  His  Majesty 
most  assuredly  could  not  be  expected  to. recur  to  it,  after  France  has 
been  suffered  to  establish  herseli  iu  undisputed  sovereignty  along  the 
whole  coast  of  the  Baltick  sea  from.Dantzig  to  Lubeok. 

But  the  higher  the  value  which  the  JEmperor  of  Russia  places  on  the 
engagements  respecting  the  tranquillity  of  the  Baltick,  which  he  de- 
scribes himself  as  inheritiug  from  his  immediate  predecessors,  the  Em- 
press Catherine  and  the. JEmperor  Paul,  the  less  justly  can  His  Im- 
perial Majesty  reseat  the  appeal  made  to  him  by  His  Majesty  as  the 
guarantee  of  the  peace  to  be  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and 
Denmait.  In  making  that  appeal,  with  the  uttnost  confidence  and 
sincerity,  His  Majesty  neither  intended,  nor  can  he  imagine  that  he 
offered,  any  insult  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Nor  can  .His  Majesty 
conceive  tliat,  iu  proposing  to  the  Prince  Royal  terms  of  peace,  such 
as  the  most  successful  war  on  tlie  part  of  Denmark  could  nardly  have 
been  expected  to  extort  from  Great  Britain,  His  Majesty  rendered 
himself  liable  to  the  ii^putation,  either  of  exasperating  the  resentment, 
or  of  outraging  the  dignity  of  Denmark. 

His  Majesty  has  thus  replied  to  all  the  different  .accusations  by 
which  the  Russian  Government  labours  to  justify  the  rupture  of  a 
connexion  with  has  subsisted  for  ages,  with  reciprocal  advantage  to 
Great  'Britain  and  Russia ;  <and  attempts  to  di^uise  the  operation  of 
that  external  influence  by  which  Uus$ia  is  driven  into  unjust  hostilities 
for  interests  not  her  own. 

The  Russian  Declaration  proceeds  to  announce  the  several  conditionjs 
on  which  alone  these  hostilities. can  be\  terminated,  and  the  intercourse 
of  the  two  countries  renewed. 

IBUs  Majesty  has  already  had  occasion  to  assert  that  justice  has  in 
no  instance  been  denied  to  the  claims  of  His  Imperial  J^Iajesty^s  sub- 
jects. 

The  termination  of  the  war  with  Denmaik  has  been  so  anxionsly 
soi^ght  by  His  Majesty,  that  it  cannot  be  necessary  for  His  Majesty 
to  renew  any  professions  upon  that  subject.  .But  His  Majesty  is  at 
a  loss  to  reconcile  the  Emperor  of  RussiiA^'s  ^present  anxiety  for  the 
completion  of  such  an  arrangement,  with*HisIn^perialMajest/s  recent 
refusal  to  contribute  his  good  offices  for  effecting  it. 

The  requisition  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  for  the  immediate  condu- 
sion,  bv  Jlis  Majesty,  of  a  peace  with  France,  is  as  extraordinary  in 
the  substance,  as  it  is  offensive  in  the  manner.  His  Majesty  has  at 
no  time  declined  to  treat  with  Trance,  when  France  has  professed  a 
willingness  to  treat  on  an  admissible  basis.  And  the  Emperor 
of  RtJSSiA  cannot  fail  to  remember  that  the  last  negotiation  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  was  broken  off,  upon  points  immediately 
affecting,  not  His  Majesty's  own  interests,  but  those  of  his  imperial 
ally.  But  His  Majesty  neither  understands  noc  will  he  admit  the 
pretension  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia   to  dictate  the  time,  or  the 
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mode,  of  His  Majesty's  pacific  negotiations  with  other  Powers.  It 
never  will  be  endured  by  His  Majesty  that  any  Government  shall  in- 
demnify itself  for  the  humiliation  of  subserviency  to  France,  by  the 
adoption  of  an  insultiog  and  peremptory  tone  towards  Great  Britain. 

His  Majesty  proclaims  anew  those  principles  of  maritime  law,  against 
which  the  acmed  neutrality,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Empress 
Cathekine,  was  originally  directed ;  and  against  which  the  present 
hostilities  of  Bussia  are  denounced.  Those  principles  have  been  re- 
cognised and  acted  upon  in  the  best  periods  of  the  history  of  Europe ; 
and  acted  upon  by  no  Power  with  more  strictness  and  severity  than 
by  Russia  herself  in  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Catherine. 

Those  principles  it  is  the  right  and  tne  duty  of  His  Majesty  to 
nwintain ;  and  against  every  confederacy  His  Majesty  is  determined, 
under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  to  maintain  them.  They 
have  at  all  times  contributed  essentially  to  the  support  of  the  main- 
time  power  of  Great  Britain ;  but  they  are  become  incalculably  more 
valaable  and  important  at  a  period  when  the  maritime  power  of  Great 
Britain  constitutes  the  sole  remaining  bulwark  against  the  overwhelm- 
ing usurpations  of  France:  the  only  refuge  to  which  other  nations 
ou^  y^  resort,  in  happier  rtimes,  for  assistance  and  protection. 

When  the  opportunity  for  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  JBnsaia 
shall  arrive,  His  Majesty  will  embrace  it  with  eagerness.  The 
arrangements  of  such  a  jiegotiation  will  not  be  difficult  or  compli- 
cated. His  Majesty,  as  he  has  nothing  to  concede,  so  he  has  nothing 
to  require ;  satisfied  if  Bussia  shall  manifest  a  disposition  to  return 
to  her  andient  feelings  of  friendship  towards  Great  Britain ;  to  a  just 
coDsidecation  of  h^  own  true  interests ;  and  to  a  sense  of  her  own 
dignity  as  an  independent  nation. 

• 

Westmikstbr,  December  18,  1807. 


TO  THE  CATHOLICS  OF  FR-^CE. 

MoNiSBUX,  Festival  of  the  Aiuiunoiatiou,  1874. 

The  Chief  of  the  Catholic  Church  has  dedared  that  the 
abuse  of  noilitary  power  is  one  of  the  causes  of  existing  evils, 
which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  is  necessary  to  restrain 
tiiis  power. 

The  number  of  those  who,  in  France,  not  only  bear  the 
Dame  of  Catholics,  but  profess  obedience  to  the  Holy  See 
and  reverence  the  person  who  occupies  it,  is  very  ccmsider- 
able.  A  smaill  number  amongst  them  would  suffice  to  carry- 
out  tlie  wishes  of  the  Pope,  if  they  accepted  the  duty  aaid 
applied  themselves  to  the  task  of  comprehending  how  inuitarv 
power  has  become  what  it  is  at  the  present  day :  unlimited; 
as  also  the  origin  and  the  consequences  of  such  a  state  of 
things)  and  the  remedies  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

x2 
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In  a  letter  which  I  lately  addressed  to  a  French  BevieWy 
I  showed  how  the  Crimean  War  originated,  and  what  con- 
sequences have  resulted  from  it ;  among  which  we  must 
reckon  the  fall  of  the  temporal  Power  of  the  Tope.  It  is 
very  evident  that  if  Catholics  had  foreseen  this  result,  and, 
further,  if  they  had  known  that  that  war  was  planned  with 
this  object,  it  could  never  have  been  made.  It  is  not  less 
evident  that  a  war  cannot  be  planned  beforehand  with  an 
object  totally  different  from  its  avowed  and  ostensible  motive 
except  in  so  far  as  the  military  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive,  without  being  subjected  to  any  sort  of  control, 
either  in  virtue  of  the  law,  or  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  either 
by  its  knowledge  of  affairs  or  by  its  sentiment  of  justice. 

In  my  present  work  I  confine  myself  to  wars  which  belong 
to  a  former  epoch.  I  demonstrate  how  they  have  been 
rendered  possible,  and  consequently  how  they  could  have 
been  prevented.  I  connect  them  with  the  abrogation  in 
England  of  the  fundtions  of  the  Privy  Council,  especially  in 
matters  regarding  peace  and  war.  For,  according  to  the 
Constitution,  this  body  served  as  a  judicial  barrier  to  the 
Executive  Power  in  so  far  as  the  Royal  Prerogative  could 
only  be  exercised  on  a  decision  taken  by  the  Privy  Council^ 
which  was  independent  of  every  political  party,  as  also  of 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Crown,  its  members  being  appointed 
for  life. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  observe  that  the  abrogation  of  these 
functions  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  was  voted?  for  the  purpose  of  placing  an  unlimited 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  in  matters  connected 
with  military  action  and  relations  with  foreign  Powers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  case  is  such  as  I  have 
presented  it.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  if  this  un- 
limited power  had  not  been  possessed  by  the  Government  in 
England  the  state  of  the  world  would  not  have  been  what 
it  is  at  the  present  day.  There  is  no  longer  peace,  either 
internally  or  externally ;  because  all  the  regulations  which 
originally  existed  as  a  bridle  to  restrain  the  unlimited  power 
of  the  sword  have  been  suppressed. 

The  remedy  consists  in  re-establishing  them.  Until  some 
persons  shall  occupy  themselves  in  learning  by  what  means 
the  re-establishment  of  these  laws  can  be  arrived  at,  a  single 
step  will  not  have  been  made  {o  replace  on  true  bases  Society 
which  is  falling  into  ruin. 
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The  perU  is  so  much  the  more  extreme  that  it  involves 
each  individual  at  the  same  time  as  the  nation,  and  that  it 
implicates  him  in  sin.  In  fact,  according  to  the  Canon  Law, 
the  shedding  of  blood  without  just  cause,  constitutes  murder. 
Now  at  the  present  epoch  the  nations  of  Christendom  rush 
into  wars  without  taking  any  steps  to  assure  themselves  that 
their  cause  is  just,  or  even  what  that  cause  is.  The  idea  of 
taking  such  steps  no  longer  even  exists. 

I  had  intended  to  continue  the  examination,  not  only  of 
the  wars,  but  also  of  the  diplomatic  operations  in  which 
England  and  France  have  taken  part  from  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  to  the  Crimean  War.  A  prolonged  illness  has  pre- 
vented me  from  carrying  this  plan  into  execution.  I  publish 
to-day  what  has  been  written  for  several  months,  although 
the  work  may  be  incomplete,  and  although  I  may  not  have 
been  able  myself  to  prepare  it  for  the  press,  because  I  feel 
that  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose. 

In  the  document  which  inaugurated  the  Revolution  of 
1791,  amongst  those  propositions  which  announce  the  revolt 
of  man  against  his  Creator,  I  find  at  Article  1 6,  this  re- 
markable Declaration : — 

"  Every  society  in  which  the  separation  of  powers  is  not 
determined,  has  no  Constitution." 

This  truth,  which  was  declared  in  words,  was  not  realised 
m  act.  The  judicial  power  as  regards  its  higher  functions 
was  not  then  separated,  and  has  never  been  since  separiated 
in  France,  either  from  the  Legislative  Power,  or  from  the 
Executive  Power.  In  all  the  thirteen  Constitutions  which 
have  been  elaborated  from  1791  to  1870,  on  every  occasion 
that  the  right  of  peace  and  war,  or  the  land  and  naval  forces 
have  been  treated  of,  it  has  been  to  place  the  exercise  of  the 
one  and  the  command  of  the  others  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  Power — King,  Consul,  Emperor,  or  President — 
or  in  those  of  the  legislative  body. 

France  has  therefore  remained  "  without  a  Constitution" 
from  the  date  of  the  Revolution  until  the  present  time. 

The  Revolutionists  of  1791  believed  that  they  had  accom- 
plished the  separation  between  the  federal  power  and  the 
legislative  or  executive  power  by  the  1st  Article  in  Chapter  V. 
of  the  Constituent  National  Assembly^  which  said: — "The 

judicial  power  can  in  no  case  be  exercised  by  the  legislative 
"  body  or  the  King/' 

According  to  the  same  Constitution  (Chap.  III.  Art.  2), 
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the  right  of  declaring  war  belonged  to  the  legislative  body. 
"War  can  only  be  decided  on  by  a  decree  of  the  legislative 
"body.'' 

The  legislators,  then,  of  to-day  do  no  more  than  follow  the 
errors  of  the  Revolution,  if  they  cannot  understand  that  a 
Declaration  of  War  ought  to  be  a  judicial  act 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  combat  Revolution, 
as  many  wish  to  do,  the  arguments  fall  short  if  they  do  not 
spring  from  this  ixindamental  basis ;  to  omit  it  or  to  neglect 
it  is  to  leave  the  enemy  master  of  the  situation. 

i  should  add  that  what  has-  impelled  me  to  undertake  thi» 
work,  is  the  appeal  which  has  been  made  on  me  to  draw  up 
a  project  of  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  Tribunal  for  War 
in  France.  It  appears  that  the  idea  of  such  an  undertiftking 
has  been  dropped  with  the  attempt  to  re-establish  the  mo- 
narchy. If  it  be  so,  the  misfortune  is  great,  and  great  is  the 
deception. 

France  is  to  day  weak,  and  much  more  so  in  consequence 
(xf  her  internal  struggles  than  of  her  external  d^sati».  I  see 
only  one  way  for  a  cessation  of  these  struggles,  which  un- 
happily not  only  exist,  between  "  the  party  of  disorder,"  and 
"liie  party  of  order,"  but  which  render  me  latter,  alti^ough 
in  the  majority,  powerless  before  the  minority.  A  neutral 
ground  has  to  be  discovered  on  which  all  opinions  might 
unite.  I  mean  an  object  for  which  men  might  work  together: 
Where  is  it  to  be  found  if  not  in  the  project  for  estabhahing 
an  institution  which  is  equally  necessary  under  all  forms  oi 
Government;  which  is  of  pre-eminent  interest  for  the 
country ;  and  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  ideas 
and  sentiments  which  divide  into  separate  camps  so  many 
honest  men  ? 

There  is  in  France  one  man  who  has  already  worked  to 
reunite  upright  men  in  one  common  object,  and  I  am  proud 
to  call  him  my  friend.  I  speak  of  M.  Lb  Plat.  I  address 
myself,  then,  more  particularly  to  him  and  to  his  Mends,, 
conjuring  them  to  add  to  the  other  objects  of  the  "  Reunion 
"of  social  Peace,"  that  of  presenting,  and  inducing  the 
National  Assembly  to  accept,  a  Law  establishing  for  France 
a  Court  whose  function  shall  be  to  resolve  every  question-  of 
Peace  and  War. 

Davio  Urquhart. 
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The  Brussels  Congress  and  the  Foreign 

Affairs  Committees. 

SPEECH  OF  THE  EIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  EABii. 

OF  DENBIGH. 

{Extracted  from  ^^  HansardHs  Parliamentary  Debates/'  Vol.  eewx.) 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 
Friday,  Jxdy  3,  1874. 
The  Earl  of  Denbigh,  in  rising  to  inquire  whether  Her  Majesty's 
Govemment  have  decided  on  sending  a  Commissioner  to  the  Con- 
ference at  Brussels,  and  to  present  Petitions  on  the  subject,  said,  he 
desired  to  elicit  information  on  the  subject,  so  that  their  Lordships 
might  clearly  understand  what  was  proposed  to  be  done.  Veiy  shortly 
after  the  Franco-German  War  he  received,  in  common  with  many 
others  who  had  devoted  their  attention  to  the  care  of  the  wounded 
during  its  continuance,  a  written  communication  from  a  German 
nobleman,  whom  it  was  not  necessary  to  name,  requesting  support  to 
a  scheme  having  reference  to  the  conduct  of  hostilities  by  nations  en-- 
gaged  in  war,  and  in  especial  with  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the 
wounded  and  prisoners  of  war.  This  scheme  it  was  proposed  to  carry 
out  by  means  of  an  International  Society,  to  be  called  tne  "  Univerm 
'^  Aluance,"  and  to  be  worked  by  means  of  diplomatic  action.  This 
had  a  very  philanthropic  sound,  and  at  first  sight  seemed  very  de- 
arable.  He  accordingly  gave  a  general,  though  qualified,  approval. 
For  months  he  heard  nothing  more ;  until  he  received  one  or  two 
letters  from  an  English  gentleman,  who  said  that,  seeing  his-  name^ 
with  that  of  many  others,  figuring  as  supporting  the  action  of  t^is 
German  nobleman,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  warn  him  to  be  on  his 
guard.  The  writer  gave  his  reasons  for  the  warning ;  and  he  (the 
Eari  of  iDenbxgh)  accordingly  wrote  to  desire  that  his  name  might 
not  appear  any  more  in  connexion  with  the  plan.  Soon  after  he  re^ 
ceived  a  communication  from  another  correspondent — ^this  time  a 
French  nobleman.  He  wrote  to  Paris  to  make  inquiries  as  to  this 
person's  character  and  antecedents,  but  failed  to  obtain  any  inform»- 
tion  that  could  be  considered  satisfactory,  and  he  took  no  notice,  of 
the  communication.  He  next  heard  of  a  deputation  of  the  Universal 
Alliance  being  received  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  and  His  Majesty's  adoption  of  tlie  project.  But  their  Lord- 
ships ou^t  to  know  the  difference  between  the  original  progranrnve 
of  the  Universal  Alliance  and  the  sheet  which  he  now  held  in  his 
hand.  Originally  this  Society  had  been  instituted  for  ameliorating 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  under  diplomatic  action ;  but  it  bad 
now  devdoped  itself  into  a  large  scheme  for  the  '*  promotion  of  in*- 
"  temadonal  works  of  humanity,  and  was  contained  in  147  Articles 
— a  bioad  sheet  of  which  he  held  in  his  hands — which,  it  is  added — 

**  Will  \xf  submitted  to  a  Conference  of  delegates  from  the  Yonous  Governments. 
Hiese  willeoasUtute  a  ConTenfeion  analogoos  to  that  of  Geneva  in  favour  ol  tin 
iroonded  ia  war,  and  will  eventuallj  add  another  page  to  the  C!ode  of  Iniernatioiuil 
Law." 
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A  Vienna  journal  gave  the  programme  of  the  forthcoming  Congress 
A  Brussels,  and  a  resume  of  the  principal  Articles  which  Prince 
GoRTOHAKOFP  was  saicl  to  have  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the 
future  Congress.  By  the  3rd  Article  the  very  point  of  maritime 
seizure  would  be  seen  to  be  barred  without  the  subject  being  even 
menti9ned : — 

"  3. — ^Establishment  of  the  principle  that,  in  case  of  war,  the  armed  force  of  one 
State  onh  fights  against  the  aruif  d  force  of  the  other,  but  does  not  consider  as  an 
enemy  Ihe  peaceable  citizen  who  is  not  equipped  as  a  soldier." 
This  applied  generally  would  debar  our  naval  force  from  capturing 

merchantmen.     Article  4  was  as  follows  :  — 

"Establishment  of  the  principle  of  public  law  that  in  Icrritorios  occupied  by  fhe 
enemy  the  army  of  occupation  alone  is  to  be  considered  as  possessing  legal  au- 
thority." ^ 

By  this  it  would  appear  that  if  a  foreign  force  landed  in  Kent,  that 
county  would  cease  to  belong  to  the  Queen,  and  would  belong  to  the 
invader.  Hitherto  the  safeguard  of  a  country  had  been  thought  to 
be  the  breast  and  aim  of  every  citizen,  However  powerful  the  at- 
tacking force,  it  was  at  least  in  an  enemy's  country  ;  the  object  now 
was  to  deprive  the  country  attacked  of  that  advantage.  When  once 
a  pitched  battle  was  lost  the  attacking  force  was  to  cease  to  be  in  an 
enemy's  country,  and  all  resistance  to  it  would  be  considered  a  crime. 
All  hostilities  not  commanded  by  Government  were  to  be  treated  as 
piracies  or  brigandage ;  therefore,  if  any  part  of  a  country  should  be 
separated  from  the  seat  of  Government  it  could  no  longer  resist. 
Then  the  question  might  arise — Who  are  the  Government?  The 
whole  country  would  follow  the  fate  of  the  seat  of  Government — for  the 
enemy  might  refuse  to  acknowledge  a  Provisional  Government.  By 
these  laws,  Osborne  must  be  allowed  to  be  an  inviolate  mariiie  resi- 
dence for  Her  Majesty ;  otherwise,  if  an  enemy's  fleet  obtained  pos- 
session of  Her  Majesty's  sacred  person  we  should  have  no  right  to 
continue  the  contest.  All  this  was  to  be  worked  out  on  the  pretext  of 
insuring  the  good  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  But  had  we  any 
such  doubt  of  our  own  humanity  that  we  needed  a  Congress  to  compel 
us  to  treat  prisoners  of  war  humanely?  He  would  also  ask,  who  was 
to  enforce  these  regulations  ?  Were  the  neutral  States  to  have  an 
armed  force  and  commissioners  for  this  purpose  ?  In  order  fully  to 
ap{)reciate  the  importance  of  the  whole  question,  and  the  reasons 
which  would  naturally  impel  Russia  to  use  eveiy  endeavour  to  impede 
the  maritime  action  of  England,  he  would  beg  their  Lordships  to  con- 
sider briefly  the  respective  geographical  position  and  configuration  of 
£ngland  and  Eussia.  England  might  be  likened  to  one  of  those 
marine  monsters  of  which  we  have  heard,  which  have  a  small  head 
but  enormous  limbs,  and  long  and  powerful  ten  taenia.  Through  her 
maritime  power  she  was  able  to  scour  every  sea  and  seize  her  enemj'^s 
goods  and  annihilate  their  commerce  at  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Let 
this  power  once  be  taken  from  her,  let  her  be  shorn  of  her  tentacula, 
she  tnen  would  become  an  inert  and  helpless  mass,  incapable  of  aggres- 
sion, and  an  easy  prey  to  any  superior  military  power.  Russia,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  like  a  huge  giant  with  a  slender  throat,  which  could 
be  compressed  by  three  nngers.    Her  commerce  consisted,  for  the 
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most  part,  of  raw  and  bulky  materials,  which  necessitated  sea  transit 
—timber,  hides,  tallow,  ana  minerals.  Her  mercantile  navy  had  but 
three  outlets — the  Black  Sea,  the  Baltic,  and  the  White  Sea.  A 
small  squadron,  sent  to  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Sound,  would  com- 
mand the  two  first,  and  the  British  cruisers  thus  securing  every  outlet, 
Rossia  would  in  a  short  time  die,  as  it  were,  of  asphyxia,  and  be  at  the 
complete  mercy  of  England.  Two  of  the  most  able  men  in  their 
several  spheres — Sir  John  McNeill  and  the  late  Mr.  Bichard 
CoBDEN — had  said  of  Russia,  the  first  that  :— 

"The  Kight  of  Search  and  Seizure/  ^rliich  constitutes  the  Maritime  Power  of 
Baglimd,  is  a  providential  weapon  placed  in  the  hand  of  England  for  the  coercion  of 
Russia." 

The  second  that : — 

"  It  is  dear  that  Nature  itself  has  doomed  Russia  to  a  condition  of  abject  and 
prostrate  subjection  to  the  will  of  the  Maritime  Powers." 
So  sensible  was  Russia  of  her  dependent  position  as  regarded  Eng- 
land, that  she  had  most  consistently  used  every  opportunity  of  en- 
forcing as  an  international  rule  that  the  goods  of  an  enemy  not 
contraband  of  war  should  be  inviolate  in  neutral  ships.  For  this,  the 
league  called  the  Armed  Neutrality  was  formed  in  1780,  and  firmly 
ana  successfully  resisted  by  England.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Crimean  War,  England  and  France  were  inveigled  into  conceding  it, 
and  after  that  war  in  1856  we  were  foolish  enough  to  agree  to  the 
Declaration  of  Paris,  which  professed  to  establish  that  fatal  principle. 
What  had  been  the  result  to  France  ?  In  the  late  Franco-German 
War,  Hhe  German  fleet  shut  itself  up  in  the  harbour  of  Kiel,  sur- 
rounded by  torpedoes,  and  the  French  fleet,  estopped  from  touching 
her  enemy*s  commerce  at  sea,  was  useless.  This  rumoured  Congress 
was,  doubtless,  proposed  to  give  an  additional  sanction  to  these  prin- 
ciples, and  it  had  created  great  alarm  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
and  public  meetings  had  been  held  at  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  Bir- 
mingham, Keighley,  and  other  places,  when  Petitions  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  were  agreed  to,  praying  that  an  Address  might  be  pre- 
sented to  Her  Majesty  against  sending  a  representative  to  the  Con- 
ference, which  he  would  now  present  to  their  Lordships.  He  had  also 
an  important  Petition  which  he  wished  to  read  to  them  in  eatenso.  It 
was  from  a  gentleman  well  known  to  the  leading  statesmen  and  diplo- 
matists of  his  day,  and  admired  for  his  genius  by  all  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  He  was  as  remarkable  for  his  untiring 
mdnstry  in  unravelling  the  tortuous  mazes  of  diplomatic  action  as  he 
was  for  his  wonderful  forecasts  of  their  result ;  while  he,  as  a  second 
Cassatora,  *  stood  warning  from  time  to  time  his  countrymen  of  the 
.dangers  which  were  coming  upon  them.  The  Petition  was  as 
fdlows : — 

*  To  the  Honourable  tlie  CommoiiB  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland  in 

Parliament  Assembled. 

"  The  Petition  of  the  Undersigned  sheweth,-— 
**  That  your  Petitioner;  at  the  moment  of  the  despatch  of  Britbh 
^*ocfs  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  under  colour  of  a  pretended  Declar 
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ration'  of  Wbs  against  the  Emperor  of  El?S8iA,  did  address  to  the 
Honourable  House  of  Commons  a  Petition  representing  that  such 
forces  were  not  required  to  support  the  Sultan,  and  that  their 
presence  on  the  field  of  war  and  the  use  that  would  then  be  made 
of  them  would  only  have  for  effect  to  aid  that  ambition  of  the 
CzAB  Against  which  it  was  proposed  to  protect  the  Sultak  and  the 
WK>rld* 

"  That  the  events  of  the  twenty  years  which  have  elapsed  have  con- 
firmed the  allegations  of  the  said  Petition. 

"  That^  furuer^  your  Petitioner  had  representisd  that  it  was  in  the 
design  of  this  most  needless  but  fatal  Wwr  to  bring  upon  the  British 
Empire  by  means  of  it,  the  gravest  injury  and  peril  by  the  surrender 
of  Its  strength,  so  that  it  should  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  its  natural 
arm  for  its  own  just  defence. 

.  f^That  this  anticipation  was  in  like  manner  confirmed  b^  the  so- 
termed  ^  Declaration  respecting  Maritime  Law/  secretly  signed  at 
Paris  for  the  suppression  of  the  use  of  Privateers  and  of  the  capture 
of  the  produce  and  property  of  belligerents  embarked  on  the  vessels 
of  neutrals. 

^^  That  from  April,  1856,  to  the  present  day,  no  reason  has  been 
assigned  by  any  public  man  for  this  surrender,  and  that  no  such 
man,  either  in  your  Honourable  House  or  elsewhere,  has  spoken 
thereon  without  condemning  it,  and  designating  it  as  a  ruinous,  fatal, 
or  suicidal  measure. 

.  ^^  That,  nevertheless,  no  measure  has  been  taken  and  no  act  pxoposed 
for  its  reversal. 

^^That  through  its  operation  Great  Britain  has,  during  these 
eighteen  years,  been  shown  to  be  powerless  as  a  great  State,  and  is 
acKnowledged  to  be  incapable  of  exercising  either  power  or  influence 
over  foreign]  events  arising  out  of  the  ambition  of  the  Governments 
whose  power  is  exclusively  territorial  and  military. 

^^  That  France,  who  joined  in  the  same  Declaration,  although  a 
Military  as  well  as  a  Maritime  Power,  has,  in  consequence  thereof, 
been  struck  down  by  a  Government  inferior  to  herself  in  the  aggre* 
gate,  being  absolutely  destitute  of  naval  means* 

"  That  Maritime  rower  consists  entirely  in  the  capture  and  confis- 
cation of  the  goods  of  the  enemy. 

^That  this  power,  as  applied  to  Russia,  becomes,  in  consequence  of 
the  nature  or  her  products  and  the  configuration  of  her  territory,  an 
absolute  supremacy,  against  which  she  cannot  struggle  and  to  which 
she  must  submit. 

^^  That  by  causing  the  sentiment  to  prevail  throughout  Europe,  and 
to  be  acted  upon,  that  it  is  not  proper  to  capture  the  goods  of  an 
enemy  if  these  goods  be  afloat  and  not  on  land,  the  control  actually 
possessed  by  the  Maritime  Powers  over  the  Military  Powers  will  be 
changed  into  a  control  of  the  Military  Powers  over  the  Maritime 
Powers. 

"That  these  truths  have  been  severally  perceived  and  announced 
W  the  two  men  of  most  authority  in  theio  several  branches,  the  late 
rawoy  to'  Persia,  Sir*  J^ohk  MoNeUiE,  and  Dfr:  tk^BUVO  GoBDmr, 
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the  first  dieclariiig  that  it  is  *  the  Right  of  Search  and  Seizure  which 
'  constitutes  flie  Maritime  Power  of  England,  which  power  he  design 
^  Hatted  as  a  providential  weapon  placed  in  the  hand  of  England  for 

*  Ae  coercion  of  Russia/  The  second  said  :  '  It  is  clear  that  Nature 
'  itself  has  doomed  Russia  to  a  condition  of  abject  and  prostrate  sub^* 

*  jection  to  the  will  of  the  Maritime  P6wers.' 

**'That  this  position  has  not  been  acpprehended,  by  the  reason' that 
the  Maritime  Fbwers  (with  the  sole  exception  formerly  of'  the  sur^- 
reader  of  the  Right  of  Search)  have  had  no  other  will  than  that  of 
RtLssia,  seeing  that  the  Ministers  of  the  Ci:?)Wn  of  Russia  are  abler 
Ministers  than  those  of  the  other  Crowns  of  Europe. 

''That  in  1780  the  Government  of  St.  Petersburg  first  put  forward 
the  maxims  contained  in  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  with  the  avowed 
puipose  of  destroying,  through  their  general  acceptance,  the  power 
of  ISnigland. 

"  iftat  the  advantage  for  which  an  able  Government  has  toiled  for 
a  hundred  years,  must  be  for  itself  very  great,  as  also  the  difficulties 
that  it  has  had  to  encounter.  So  proportionately  great  must  be  the 
injury  which  it  expects  Avill  be  thereby  inflicted  on  the  other  Govern- 
ments, to  circumvent  whom  its  care  has  been  given.  At  that  period 
it  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  adhesion  of  all  the  Powers  to  a  mea- 
sure without  advantage  to  them,  but  nevertheless  ultimately  failed, 
t&rough  the  opposition  of  the  British  Government,  acting  under  a 
dEue  sense  of  its  duties  and  its  rijsjhts. 

"That  this  same  Government  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  ISJB,  abstained 
from  appearing  to  suggest  or  enforce  their  adoption,  but  really  did 
obtain  tnem  through  indirect  means. 

*^That  in  1870  France  might  have  resumed  the  exercise  of  her 
Maritime  means ;  in  view  of  such  a  contingency  the  English  Minister 
for  Foreign  Afiairs  addressed  a  despatch  to  Paris,  calling  on  the 
French  Government  not  to  depart  from  the  rules  laid  down  in  the 
tXeclaration  of  Paris  1856.  A  similar  despatch  was  addressed  \a 
Berlin  which  was  without  meaning,  Prussia  not  having  any  mari- 
time power  to  exert. 

"That  Prance,  if  again  attacked  and  now  enlightened  as  to  the 
effects  of  such  surrender,  might  resume  those  rights. 
'  "  That  England  might  do  the  same.  That  to  bar  such  contingency 
it  must  be  and  is  the  design  of  the  Government  of  St.  Petersburg 
to  obtain  such  sanction  for  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  as  shall  pre- 
vent, in  future  contingencies,  the  Naval  Powers  from  puttng  forth 
their  naval  strength. 

"  That  having  failed,  during  eighteen  years,  to  obtain  such  sanction 
through  the  Crowns  or  Parliaments  of  either  of  these  countries, 
other  means  will  be  employed  for  the  attainment  of  this  end. 

"  That  this  end  can  be  attained  throui^h  what  is  called  '  Public 
Upinion. 

"  That  ^  Public  Opinion '  is  to  be  made  to  believe  that  it  is  de- 
sirable, for  the  common  good  of  humanity,  that  the  property  of  bel- 
hgerents  shall  enioy  immunity  when  coming  within  reach  of  mari- 
time belligerents,  in  other  words,  *  sparing  ^rira^  property  at  sea.* 
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^^  That  this  design  has  been  brought  so  far  towards  maturity  that  a 
mixed  Congress  of  anomalous  nature  has  been  summoned  at 
Brussels,  under  the  personal  influence  of  the  Emperor  of  BussiA^ 
to  determine  the  new  laws  that  shall  regulate  the  action  of  belli- 
gerents. 

^^  That  Eepresentatives,  not  only  of  the  different  Sovereigns,  but 
but  also  of  the  various  departments  of  the  separate  Gk)vernmentSy 
are  to  constitute  this  new  extra->National  Legislative  Assembly. 

"  That  your  Honourable  House,  together  with  the  other  House 
of  Parliament^  and  the  Queen,  can  alone  alter  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. 

^^  That  all  three  cannot  alter  the  Law  of  Nations  in  its  fundamental 
parts,  suchas  that  of  forbidding  a  nation  to  use  its  natural  means  of 
defence. 

**  That  the  measures  proposed  are  contrary  to,  and  subversive  of, 
the  laws  of  England,  as  well  as  those  of  Nations  and  of  Nature. 

**  That  the  object  in  view  is  to  deprive  England  of  the  power  of 
resisting  any  and  every  unjust  demand,  and  to  repeat  with  impunity 
a  further  partition  of  France,  and  the  infliction  on  her  of  a  further 
ransom. 

"  Your  Petitioner  therefore  prays  your  Honourable  House  in  your 
wisdom  to  perform  the  service  of  advice  due  to  your  allegiance  to 
the  Queen,  by  presenting  a  humble  address  warning  Her  Majesty 
of  the  danger  of  affording,  by  the  presence  of  Her  Bepresentatives, 
any  colour  to  such  an  anomalous  assemblage,  but  instead  thereof  to 
declare  null  and  void  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856. 

"  And  your  Petitioner  will  ever  pray. 

"  David  IJbquhabt. 

^^  Carstairs  House,  Lanark." 

He  (the  Earl  of  Denbigh)  would  now  invite  his  noble  Friend,  who  would 
perhaps  tell  him  that  naval  questions  were  not  to  be  imported  into  the 
discussions,  to  give  some  such  answers  as  the  following  to  the  invita- 
tion to  join  the  Congress : — "  We  have  already  become  aware  of  our 
"  error  in  consenting  to  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  Declaration  of 
**  Paris  So  far,  therefore,  from  consenting  to  take  any  fresh  obliga- 
"  tions  of  a  similar  nature  upon  ourselves,  we  here  declare  that  we 
"  withdraw  from  those  conditions.  We  desire  to  remain  at  peace,  .but 
•  "  should  we  ever  again  be  engaged  in  war,  we  intend  to  employ  our 
"  full  powers  as  a  Maritime  rower  to  which  we  are  entitled  by  a 
"  natural  right,  and  England  shall  be  herself  again."  He  begged  to 
ask  his  noble  Friend  the  question  of  which  he  had  given  notice — 
whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  decided  on  sending  a  Com- 
missioner to  the  Conference  at  Brussels  ?  The  noble  Earl  presented 
Petitions  from  Keighley  and  other  places  praying  that  no  representa- 
tive may  be  sent  from  this  countrv  to  the  Congress  at  Brussels ;  and 
also  for  the  abrogation  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 
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THE  COMMITTEES  TO  THE  WORKING  MEN. 

Fellow-Wobking  Men, 
In  respect  to  the  subject  we  desire  to  call  your  attention  to,  we 
have  no  party  motiyes  or  intentions.  We  have  no  interest  in  these 
matters  distinct  from  your  own.  We  all  sail  in  the  same  boat,  and 
must  sink  or  swim  together.  GoD  forbid  that  we  should  so  far  de- 
base ourselves  as  to  allow  individual  emolument  to  intervene  when  the 
State  is  in  such  danger  and  peril.  The  subject  is  too  grave  to  admit 
the  consideration  of  petty  personal  advantages.  Our  sole  object  in 
this  address  is  to  solicit  your  assistance  in  aiding  us  to  restore  England 
to  her  former  footing  of  honour  and  power. 

Though  we  have  no  interests  in  these  matters  different  from  your  own, 
yet,  in  our  individual  capacity,  we  are  essentially  distinct.  We  are  bom 
amoogst  you ;  we  live  amongst  you ;  yet  we  are  not  of  you,  and  have  no- 
thing in  common  with  you.   \Ve  belong  to  a  time  and  an  age,  which,  as 
you  do  not  understand,  you  cannot  appreciatCi  and  as  you  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  times  to  which  we  belong,  you  cannot  therefore  comprehend  the 
position  we  occupy,  or  the  value  of  tlie  remedies  we  propose.     We 
Wong  to  an  age  that  has  preceded  you — ^the  past.     That  past  which 
ou  affect  to  despise,  and  despising,  are  consequently  unable  to  profit 
y  the  e^mples  and  lessons  it  may  teach.    In  this  respect  do  you  un- 
knowingly violate  the  fifth  Commandment,  Honour  thy  father  and 
mother,  &c.     This  command  was  not  given  to  any  particular  indi- 
^dual,  but  to  a  whole  people,  and  is  applicable  to  all  States  and 
times.    The  violation  of  it  must  necessarily  entail  the  opposite  conse- 
quences; not  lengtli  of  days  but  an  untimely  end.   We  do  still  honour 
our  fathers  and  respect  the  institutions  they  founded,  as  we  see  in 
ihem  the  only  means  of  extrication  from  our  present  difficulties,  and 
prevention  from  premature  decay. 

The  sky  is  overcast,  the  clouds  darken  and  thicken,  the  storm  is  about 
to  burst  upon  you,  yet  you  seek  no  protection,  you  provide  no  means  of 
safety;  like  moths  fascinated  by  the  light,  are  you  lured  to  your  own 
destruction,  unconscious  of  the  dangers  that  beset,  or^the  disasters  that 
await  you.  These  dangers  are  before  you,  the  snare  is  laid,  and  you 
are  invited  to  walk  into  it  with  open  eyes.  This  snare  is  the  Brussels 
Conferc^nce. 

For  six  thousand  years  the  Law  which  God  has  given  has  served 
for  the  guidance  of  man  and  nations.  A  nation,  however,  has 
risen  up  in  Europe,  whose  interest  it  is  that  these  laws  should  be 
mystified  and  obscured ;  for  she  chafes  under  their  restrictions,  and 
writhes  beneath  their  power. 

These  laws  therefore  must  be  got  rid  of  and  new  ones  created. 
Men-made  laws  must  supersede  the  laws  of  GoD,  in  order  that  the 
latter  may  be  violated  with  impunity  under  colour  of  the  legalitv  of 
the  former.  This  could  not  be  done  until  you  had  lost  all  idea  of  law^ 
or  till  you  had  no  other  idea  than  that  law  was  made  by  you,  and  not 
for  you.  That  state  you  have  now  arrived  at,  and  you  welcome  the 
mom  that  is  to  usher  in  the  day  of  yom*  future  ruin  and  decay.     The 
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place  for  the  "  manufacture"  of  these  laws  is  Brussels.  The  pretence 
the  "  humanising"  of  war.  We  have  heard  of  no  complaint  against 
the  efficiency  of  the  law,  yet  the  "  Great  Powers"  with.a  far-«ighted 
wisdom,  superior  to  their  weak  neighbours,  declare  it  inadequate  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  ^^  progressiva^  and  ^^  civilisicP*  age.  The 
founder  of  this 'Conference  is  Hussia.  That  man  would  be  audacious 
indeed  who  could  say  (after  considering  the  fate  of  Poland,  of  Oircassiay 
of  Finland,  and  every  other  place  where  her  lustful  eye  has  marked 
her  prey)  that  Bussia  bad  any  real  principles  of  ^^  humanih/*'  at  heart. 
What  designs  then  has  she  on  foot  t  what  schemes  to  hatch,  that  ahe 
should  thus  come  forward  with  a  banner  in  her  hand,  the  advocate  of 
principles  so  dangerous  to  herself.  Her  designs  she  keeps  to  herself ; 
you  are  only  to  1^  made  acquainted  with  the  pretences  with  which'  she 
veils  them.  With  these  you  console  yourselves,  having  no  rules  to 
enable  you  to  see  beyond  them.  We,  who  have  watched  her  progress, 
who  know  her  intentions  and  designs,  know  that  her  designs  are  the 
dsfitruction  of  all  the  States  of  the  world  under  the  guise  of  saving 
them. 

You  have  a  treasure,  which  Russia  covets.  You  have  a  means  ako 
of  defending  this  treasure.  Unless  she  destroys  or  paralyses  this 
defence,  she  cannot  obtain  the  treasure.  She  cannot  obtain  it  until 
you  have  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  means  of  holding  it.  This  know- 
ledge, therefoie  has  to  be  confused  before  your  means  can  be  para- 
lysed. Twice  has  she  forcibly  tried  to  destroy  these  means,  and  twice 
has  she  failed.  This  obstacle  in  the  way  of  her  designs,  however^ 
has  to  be  surmounted.  Not  being  able  to  destroy  it  by  lorce,  she  has 
leceurse  to  siratagem.  Knowing  your  self-love  and  your  disdain  for 
everything  that  has  gone  before  you,  she  tells  you  that  this  method  of 
conducting  war  is  **  AorriSfe"  and  "  barbarous^'  that  it  is  ^^  old,"  and  ne- 
cessarily out  of  all  parallel  with  the  ^^  advancement  and  intellectual  de« 
velopment"  of  this  ^^philanthropic  and  humanising  age."  By  flatter^- 
ing  your  self-love  and  your  vanity,  she  accompilshes  her  object  so  far, 
that  you  know  not  the  sword  from  the  shield,  your  right  hand  from 
your  left.    It  is  the  fable  of  the  fox  and  the  crow  verified. 

The  treasure  which  you  possess  and  which  she  desires  ;is  India. 
The  means  you  have  of  defending  this  treasure  and  counteracting  her 
power,  is  the  faculty  you  possess  of  seizing  her  commerce  on  the  high 
HOSyand  thus  depriving  her  of  the  resources  necesstmf  for  her  eaistenee, 
India  Russia  cannot  gain  without  first  incorporating  all  the  intepv^iw 
ing  States.  These  States  are  barriers  in  her  ^ay,  they  are  therefore 
barriers  for  your  defence.  To  maintain  the  independence  of  these 
States  is  your  safeguard  and  security ;  when  they  cease  to  be  a  buckler 
of  defence  they  will  become  an  instrument  for  attack.  The  inde- 
pendence of  these  States  is  secure  without  the  aid  of  your  annies.  It  is 
not  in  the  East  that  ihey  are  to  be  defended.  To  attempt  to  do  so 
would  be  a  certain  means  of  losing  them.  It  is  in  Europe  and  on  the 
ua^  where  Russia  and  her  resources  are  at  the  mercy  of  England.  The 
process  is  simple ;  it  is  also  costless  and  bloodless. 

It  interferes,  however^  with  the  commerce  of  the  enemy's  citizens,  and 
also  annoys  the  neutrals  by  ihe  delay  it  occasions  them  in  having  to 
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atop  to  show  their  papers.  Though  questions  in  reference  to  the  aea 
are  not  to  be  discussed  at  the  Brussels  Conference^  the  destruction  of 
this  power  of  seizing  and  confiscating  enemies'  property  at  sea  is  to  be 
accomplished  if  we  agree  to  certain  shrewd  devices  which  are  to  be 
smuggled  in,  in  reference  to  the  laud. 

Toe  Russian  ^'  Code"  has  now  been  laid  before  Parliament.  Article 
2  declares,  as  a  general  principle,  that  ^*  The  operations  of  war  must 
'^  bo  exclusively  directea  against  the  forces  and  means  of  war  of 
^^  the  hostile  State^  and  not  against  its  subjects  so  long  as  the  latter 
^'  do  not  themselves  take  any  active  part  in  the  war." 

Yon  are  here  inyitedi  in  time  of  peace,  to  give  up  your  means  of 
defence  in  time  of  war,  and  to  prepare  yourselves  for  future  ruin  and 
dismemberment,  for  the  property  of  the  merchant  citizen  camiot  be 
confiscated  if  he  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  enemy.  This  is  a  stride 
beyond  the  *^  Declaration  of  Paris,"  which  declared  a  neutral  flag  to 
be  necessary  for  the  security  of  enemies'  goods ;  but,  according  to  this 
Article,  enemies'  property  is  safe  under  his  own  flag  and  everywhere, 
unless  you  chance  to  meet  with  a  stray  soldier's  knapsack  or  rifle. 
These  latter  are  apparently  the  only  '^  goocW*  that  can  be  seized. 

Chapter  I.,  Section  1,  declares  that,  in  territories  occupied  by 
the  enemy,  the  army  of  occupation  alone  is  to  be  considered 
as  nossessing  legal  authority.  On  this  clause  the  Lond(m  Skmdard 
makes  the  following  remarks  :  ^'  The  effect  of  such  a  law  will  be 
'^to  favour  the  attacking  force  in  an  enemy's  country,  to  para* 
^^lyse  the  resistance  of  the  country  attacked,  and  to  facilitate 
'*  aggression  and  conquest.  By  it  patriotism  is  neutralised,  and  self- 
^'  detence  made  a  crime;  the  Power  which  has  the  largest  army  at  .the 
'^  b^inning,  or  the  most  perfedttmilitary  organisation,  must  necessarily 
'^  benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  weaker  and  more  pacific  State.  A 
"  province  once  occupied,  must  belong  to  the  invader,  and  .forcible 
'^  conquest  be  made  equivalent  to  legal  possession.^ 

Under  the  painful  apprehension  that  these  ^^new  laias^  will  .z^ 
ceive  the  appearanoe  of  tne  validity  of  law,  we  desire  that  you  will 
panse,  and  jreflect  on  the  position  in  which  you  will  be  placed,  and 
the  cootequenees  they  will  bring.  The  command  of  the  world  is  to 
be  transferred  from  the  maritime  to  the  military  Powers.;  you  will  he 
Tmable  to  defend  your  colonies,  which  will  consequently  fall  into  the 
lumds  of  the  enemy,  who,  for  a  hundred  years,  has  been  endeavourii)g 
to  briQg  this  ruin  upon  you.  Your  enemies'  commerce  will  ride  the 
ocean  securely  and  safely,  while  your  enemies'  armies  are  invading 
India  on  all  sides. 

What  method,  then,  in  your  madness,  would  you  resort  to  to  pre- 
vent this  t  Woiild  you  resort  to  conscription,  which  would  have  to 
be  drawn  from  your  own  class,  and  burden  the  nation  with  taxation 
too  heavy  for  it  to  bear,  in  order  to  fit  out  one  million  soldiers  to  resist 
^Sgression  on  your  "territory,  while  you  allow  the  commerce  of  the 
rower  who  is  attacking  you  to  pass  freely  on  the  sea,  which  conunerce 
forms  the  veryuresources  and  sinews  which  enable  him  to  do  battle 
agunstjout 

Consider  the  consequences  such  a  change  would  bring  by  the  facts 
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presented  below.  In  1801  privateers  alone  sufficed  to  subdue  Russia, 
In  1854  by  waiving  the  nglit  to  seize  enemies'  goods,  it  took  four 
Powers  two  years  ;  and  these  did  not  defeat  her.  It  cost  Endand 
alone  one  hundred  mQlions  of  money,  and  fifty  thousand  lives.  What, 
then  would  be  the  cost  ot  one  million  soldiers  at  the  same  rate  T 
They  would  cost  you  two  thousand  millions  of  money,  and  all  this 
perhaps  to  no  purpose.  Trade  would  be  so  burdened  with  the  inte- 
rest  of  this  enormous  expenditure  that  it  would   be  utterly  anni- 


hilated. 


The  consequences  on  England  would  be  that  she  would  be  reduced 
nearly  to  the  condition  she  was  found  in  when  the  Romans  first  effected 
a  landing  on  her  shores.  The  labour  and  ingenuity  of  two  thousand 
years  would  be  lost,  her  honour  tarnished,  her  character  abused,  her 
power  and  influence  destroyed.-  It  is  in  view  of  this  awful  contin- 
^ncy  that  we  warn  you  agamst  acceding  to  such  infamous  proposals, 
Siat  we  seek  to  awake  you  to  a  knowledge  of  your  position  and  your 
duties  To  be  no  longer  *^  the  blind  instruments  of  whoever  is  m 
power!  nor  be  led  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter;  but  be  men,  "men 
<*  who  their  duties  know,  and  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare 


"  maintain." 


There  is  one  thing  that  every  man  can  do,  and  it  is  the  most  effec- 
tual  thing  to  be  done.  It  is  to  sign  a  petition.  Let  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  be  deluged  with  petitions  against  England  being  repre- 
sented  at  the  Congress  of  Brussels,  and  calling  for  the  complete  re- 
storation of  our  maritime  power  by  declaring  that  England  is  not 
bound  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 

These  petitions  will  force  Members  of  Parliament,  no  matter  what 
party  they  belong  to,  to  study  the  subject,  and  you  yourselves  can  no 
loneer  rest  in  contented  ignorance.  It  does  not  requure  to  read  many 
books  or  to,  indeed,  read  at  all,  to  be  resolved  that  your  country  shall 
maintain  her  independence.  It  only  requires  to  recollect  the  former 
times  and  to  use  your  own  sense,  which  will  tell  you  that  our  country 
can  only  be  defended  by  her  naval  power,  and  that  it  is  not  when  the 
armies  of  the  Continent,  raised  by  constraint,  count  by  milhons,  and 
are  getting  larger  every  day,  that  England  can  afford  to  abate  one 
iot  or  tittle  of  those  advantages  she  possesses  by  her  geographical 
position,  and  by  the  Laws  ot  God  and  Man,  of  Nature,  and  of 

Siffued  on  behalf  of  the   Cheshire,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,   and 
Northumberland  Foreign  Affairs  Committees : 

John  Hindle,  Woodbine-terrace,  Stockport. 
Samuel  Ingham,  Major-street,  Manchester. 
William  Singleton,  17,  Grimsbaw-street, 

Preston. 
Fbancis  Butterfield,  Drill-street,  Keigli- 

ley. 
William  Robinson,  Keighley. 
David  Rule,  50,  Villa-place,  Newcastle-on- 

Tyne. 


Naval  Supremacy  essential  to  England's  Independence.        at  j 


MARITIME  LAW  AND  THE  RIGHT  OF  SEARCH. 

{Reprinted  from  the  ^^  Birmingham  Gazette^  June  2,  1874.^ 

« 

To  THS  RlOHT    Hon.  fiENJAlIIK   DlSRAEU,    M.V^   THE  AdDRESS 

OF   THE  UkDEBSIQNED  SOCIETIES 

Showeth — 

That  Great  Britain,  surrounded  by  tlie  sea,  with  a  larger  population 
than  she  grows  food  for,  depends,  even  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  on 
the  waters  that  wash  her  shores.  Her  mineral  riches  and  manufao- 
taring  capabilities  give  employment  to  her  dense  dopulation,  and  the 
podacts  of  their  labour  provide  the  means  of  purchasing  necessaries 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  while  her  extensive  coast  line  and  many 
ports  and  harbours  furnish  ships  and  seamen  the  vehicles  of  commu- 
nicadon  and  exchange.  The  liberty  of  the  seas  and  the  enjoyment  of 
maiitime  rights  are  consequently  for  England  at  once  a  source  of 
greatness  and  a  condition  of  existence  even  in  time  of  pejace. 

Her  population  being  ah  industrial  and  commercial  as  distinraished 
from  an  agricultural  and  military  one,  the  nature  of  their  dau^  pxur- 
snits  and  the  absence  of  immense  plains,  impassable  mountams^  or 
impregnable  fortresses  to  fly  to  and  to  serve  as  rallying  points,  renders 
her  unable  either  to  send  an  army  strong  enough  to  evade  a  powerful 
nation,  such  as  Russia,  Prussia,  or  France,  or  to  defend  herself  on 
her  own  soil  if  invaded  by  them.  An  invasion,  or  even  the  proba- 
hilify  of  one,  and  England,  with  trade  stopped  and  credit  gone,  must 
M9ike  peace  on  any  conditions. 

Bat  the  sea,  which  is  her  highway  in  peace,  lies  between  her  and 
hereneioiy.  In  war  it  afibrds  the  means  or  enforcing  justice  from,  or 
defence  against,  an  aggressor,  and  thus  becomes  her  oattle  field. 

It  is  one  on  which  she  can  act  inexpensively,  and  the  only  one  on 
which  she  can  act  effectually.  If  beaten  there  she  is  helpless  every- 
where, and  the  enemy,  even  without  landing,  could  cut  off  her 
•upplies,  and  reduce  her  by  famine.  Naval  supremacy  and  the  exer- 
rise  of  belligerent  rights  at  sea  are^  thereforey  for  England,  an  indis- 
pensable element  of  independence,  and  a  guanmtee  of  victory  in  the 
event  of  war. 

For  Englishmen  there  cannot,  then,  be  a  subject  of  graver  interest^ 
or  better  worth  attention,  than  maritime  law,  or  law  applied  to  the 
wa,  and  defining  the  rights  and  duties  to  be  there  enjoyed  and  per- 
formed in  peace  or  war. 

In  peace  ^  the  right  of  navigating  and  fishing  in  the  open  sea  being 
''  a  ri^t  common  to  all  men,  the  nation  which  attempt  to  exclude 
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^^  another  from  that  advantage  does  it  an  injury^  a&d  gives  a  sufficient 
<^  cause  for  war"— (**  Vattel,"  b.  i ,  c.  xm.j  s.  282) — "  but  war 
'^  introduces  other  rights,  and  those  have  been  carefully  laid  down 
^^  from  the  earliest  tunes.  Thej  consist  in  the  right  of  forcing  the 
^^  enemj  to  do  justice  bj  ciAting  off  his  resources,  and  capturing  or 
**  killing  him  if  he  resists,  and  include  the  right  of — 

^.  1st.  Seiang  iiis  ships  ittd  ^oods ; 

'^  2nd.  Seizing  his  goods  on  Doard  neutral  ships : 

*^3rd,  BloekMBig  bis  poKt^;  . 

^^  4th.  Preventing  neutrals  supplying  Kim  with  contraband  goods ; 

"  5th.  Searching  all  ships  to  enforce  these  rights ; 

'^^  6th.  CommissioniQg.  the  iHereulUe  Maidaoe^to  iaidiihe:flrdinii7 
**  war  ships  in  this  duty."  '      ..    j 

The  "  Consolato  Del  Mar^''  compiled  in  the  twelfth  century  by 
St.  Louis,  King  of  France,  from  the  codes  of  the  llien  Maritime 
•Slties,  provides : — 

« If  the  cacptiHvd' vessel  is  neutfal  pi<operty,  ««d  Ui«  ieArg<y  the  propettr^f^emnaies, 
-tiie>'  oaptain  nay  ceinpel  the  meccluint  v^el  to  earrj  thetJeof^m^ffi  ea^  4o  4.piaee  -  of 
«dety,  where' the  prize  may  be  secure  from  all  danger  of  xecaptine,  payiog  to  tbe 
vessel  the  whole  freight  wmch  she  would  have  earned  ai  her  deliyering  port>  and  this 
freight  shall  be  ascertained  by  the  ship's  papers,  or,  in  default  of  necesstfry  doctnheiT^^ 
tile  t)athof  tWe  master  shatt  be  received  ad  Ud'the  ativoirttt  of  the  freight. 
- » ■  '^'Il^^e  ship  «boald''boloiig'to  theenemjf,  the'oargo'  faaiir  frtbcr  ucthe  ««telenir  jb 
tpatt'nwtoal  pcopea^y,  a^me  reaaonabile  ^gseement  s)lould«e  Qiitesedtiui^to  9Qi»SQtuit 
|of  the'Sl)\p  now  isecome  lawful  p^jz^,  between  the  captain  is^nd  the  mevcot^t  ownj^  the 
cargo.**  '  • 

.  fS^ATawii,  in'hds" "  Law  of  Nationja^"  says : — 

1  -'^Bffiets  bekmgiqg  to  c^n;  enemy  found  o]>  ^Kmrd  a  nei^l  .ahip  Are-0«ica)b)e  k9^ 
jir^Utst^  war,  but  ^by  the  law -of  nations  the  piaster  is  to  be  .paidJiis  fi;ei^^.aiia:jiot 
"to  fiuffer  by  the  seizure  "-^t[B.  !ii.  c.  vii.,  s.  115. 

'*'*fiie  effects  of  neutnds  round  in  an  enemy's  shlpare  tobe  restored  tO'4iic  owmsrs, 
'Mgiiti^t'^hbnY  thefe  istio  ijghtof  confiscation, 'bujt%iih<>«t  ady  Hllownaee  fdrHi«l«n. 
rtioa,  ftmy,  Ipc.  ;  :the  \tm  sustained. by  th^  uQniral  <m.  tlys' oacaiion  is  aa  acoidstttifeo 
.viybot  they  exj^se  themselves  by  sending  them,  in  an,  «^en;iy^a..sh^."«-^S.  11^  •. 
,  "All  commfirce.is  entirely  prohibited  with  .a  besieged  toW  K  i  l^y.sieee-to/a 
place, 'or  only  form'the'blockaae,  I  have  a  light  tohindet  Ray  (5ne  from  entering, 'fuid  to 
treat  aa  an  enemy  whoever  attempts  to  enter  the  'p4ftee','ar  eatry  airythittg  to  tiiebe- 

'^Itt^^d'^thoutaaykwie/WSjllS')  '     ' 

:  *  /'.3)iKrn«tiOB/aSt  waRW- highly  concerned  to  de{Hifre  the  en«^  ^f '  all  foi«sn  aviit- 
ance,  and  t&is  gives  it^irigat  to  consider  those  who  caiTy  to  its  enemy  (hii)gs.nsc^ 


searohing  a«Aitpal  shij^at  sea,  th^  oomttereo  of  «biiSMa^  fodds 
I ji6t  bfr prevented,  there  is 'iBbOtt  a  nght  of. seareliing.  .«  »  ^  •«*..  !A.Beatrftl^hip 
.ToCiMiiig'  to  be  searched  would,  from  'that  p^oceodiug  alone,  ^^etcondemaed  as  lawfiu 
.f  rJW!.",-(S.  Ill)    .  .        .       .  ,^ 

'  ***  As  ev6ry  citisen  Tor  silb}ect  is  dhBged  to  serve  the  State,  the  Sovereign  has  a  right 
iiicdse  of  BctJessity  to  tmlttt-wbom  he  peases,  it  is  higMy -proper  to  take,  us  far  as 
possible,  only  volunteers  who  enlist  cheerfully  without  compulsion.**-^B.  iiL,.'c.  ii., 

•  ''(Persons  Qtting  out  ships  to  cruise  on  the  enemy,  in  recompense  for  their  dis- 
."burspments  and  the  risk  ih^-run  acquire  Ihe  properly,  of  (he  captured,  but  Ihey  ac- 
^uirfe  it'\)y^5railts  from  the  Sovereign,  t^ho  issues  out  commiasions  to  them.    The 

bpvereign  gives  up  to  them  the  whole  capture  or  a  part%  ''llidre  isiK>  ^oubt  but  tfafoy 
' ouayi  WM  naafe  eattsciciiee  aetve  tlieir  pountry  by  fitUsg  ovl'  pdvateera,.iiiileM  the 
l^fd? V  evideatly  w^jdi^.' V(^*  ii'*»  ^^  ^  ^^-r^.  .229.) 
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1xl.2l  bapwkdge  of  tbose  li^hftA  of  mx  at 'wa,  and  tire  detominaiidii 
tonie-theni  inaoQapdanoe  withlawfoF  her  own  defence,  and  nehber' 
to  do^ner-raffer wrong;  resides  the  streingtli  of  England.  This  compeiU. 
die  enemy  to  use  his  nayy^  in  defending  his  trade,  and  enpses  him  \» 
ltta(5k  and  defeat  while  doing  so,  and  pi»VeiitB  him  anakuh?  descento 
on  her  ahores  by  oocnpying  mm  dsewwFe*  It  has  rased  Ejti^and  to 
Ike  fidssi  ]iiaoa  ameng  the  nations  of  Eiffope,  and  made  it  the  English- 
man's boast  that  Britannia  roles  the  wavesy  and  is  the  guardian  of , the 
seas.  ' 

Laid  JiiXaoHSRKLD'mj^  :-^ 

**91wttiie  fortJCeatioii  of  -IJngland  is  always  to  be  in  a  position  to  strike  the  first 
Maw  at  asa  Mie  ttomant  it  aiijf  becoiae  neeesssry;  to  wait  for  it  wotild,  under  any^fr- 
(Wnataiyaiyj  be  £dllf^ta^5mprepaiced'£[>r  it  natioaal  «!iieide.' 

"Daring  oar  operations  against  the  PreDch  on  the  SpanisheoMt^IhiMineiLaa 
wof^L  as  to  convince  me  tbat^  if  with  a.sioffle  ficiga^.I  could^aaiyse^lieinoreroent 
tl  ibeir-aitues  in  tile  Mediterranean,  with  three  or  four  ships  it  would  .not  bfi  diftcult 
so  to  spread  terror  on  their  Atlantic  shores  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  theih  to  send 
aa  anny  into  Western  Spain.  My  ol^ject  was  to  propose  to  the  Government 'to 
fiike  possession  of  the  Trench  islands  in  the^ay  of  Biscay,  and  to  let  me,  with  aamidl 
scpaoron^  operate  a£[ainst  the  enemy^s  seaboard  there.  Sad  this  ^peonisaion  beoB 
granted,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  stake  my  professional  reputation  that  neither  th&Peain- 
9«kr  lKir»  nor  tbe  eaoBnumU' cost  to  the  nation : from  ISOO  onwAids  would  liate  'been 
heard  of.  It  would  have  been  eaaj^-^-rM  it  always  wiU  be  easjr  in' case  of  fotare  wan^ 
—that  isi  proFided  tlkos^  who  hav^  the  direction  of  natioaal  laSurs'hwre  the  aagaeity 
to  ibreaie  disaster,  ana  fQxjeseelng  it  to  take  the  initiative— ao  to.haiasa  the  .^eiyw 
coast  as  tO' find' fidl-emplor^roexlt^or  their  troops  at  home,'  and  thus, to  ren!d?r,any 
fperafionsiaifiHBigaeewrl^nelt  to  impo^ie'^^^ 

'So  early  as  thfe  thne  of  Hekjit  HI.  England's  strength  was  known 
to  redde  m.her  ships.  Fb£E(eriok,  asking  for  help  against  the  l^n 
tVtftar  ixrvasibn.  ispolte  of  ^'l^'ertile  Eng)and^  valorous  in  its  men^  and 
«  protcctca  Vy:  its  fleets:"  ^ 

to  1646,''"  The Dtitch'Tiad  a  design  .to  hinder  the  Protector  of  aH 
^fisilafjen  ted'search.  and  this  Jby  renr  strong  and  sufficient  convoy, 
'^  wd'lqr'ftiicli  means  nieyw!irdi*aw  all  ^he  trade  to.  themselves  and 
^&6if^sM5Br--^(THBt^OW'9Sfete  Papers;  vol;  ^  , 

Thd  iPi^atjr  .of  1667,  'between  England  and-  Qoiland,  stipulated| 
^>Ff6edh^9  £ree  ^oods/'  but  this  was  a  grant  of  a  privilege^  not  aii 
fjtaoatioii'ol  kwr,  as  the  Tteatv  between  England  and  Sweden  of  1061 
isto  this  effoctr^If  the  gooas  'Of  an  ^nemy  are  found  in  the  shrp  of 
^tB#  confadenite,' that  part. oniy^ which  belongs  tO' the 'en^my  shall  be 
^Snade^pnae^  and  what  hplongs  to  the  confederateishall  be  imnvedliafcelj 
^leaUxnd.  ''9%eJ2BBe:rale  shall  likewise  be  observed  if  the  goo<£3  of 
'^  the  confederate  are  found  cin  faqaid  a  sbq) 'ef.  the  enemy  "  *^ 

A  stnilaor^Eraaty^mii  sighed  withBenmark  in  1(^70^' -and  xsoiiftrihed 
llnlyifehjc  1380;  and  a(n:arder  ini  Oonncil  in  1664^  article  12;  says  t^ 
'^'WhaivBajjsUipimdt'iffikhak  1^  the'Boyal  Navy^  or  other 'ship  com- 
4^:]iiissiaBedi  shall  tfiijhi  .or  mabe  jresistance^  the  said  ship  ana  igoods 
"  shall  be  aojudged  lawful  prize."  I 

In  1752,  FREDERKWi-^mil  OifiBASy  <^  Priissi^  Bttanpted  io  induce 
England  tq  surrender  the  right  of  search.  The  matter  was  referred 
to  ue  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  the  answer  arawn  up  by  Mr«  W. 
^UiaxT  (afterwarob  Lord  Maksfield)  contained  these  words  i— ^ 

T  J 
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•  *'  When  two  Vowen  are  at  'war  they  hare  a  mkt  to  make  prizes  of  the  ships,  goods, 
and  effects  of  each  other  upon  the  high  seas.  vvhateTer  is  ike  {HropertT  of  t&e  enemy 
•  may  be  acquired  by  capture  at  lea,  but  the  property  of  a  friend  cannot  oe  taken,  t^x^ 
tided  be  has  observed  nis  neutrality.  Hence,  the  law  of  nations  (^that  ia»  the  law  61* 
all  nations)  has  established  that  the  goods  of  an  enemy  on  board  the  ship  of  a  friend 
oan  be  taken ;  that  the  lawful  goods  of  a  friend  on  board  the  ship  of  an  enemy  are  to 
be  restored;  that  contraband  goods  going  to  the  enemy,  though  the  property  of  ia 
friend,  may  be  taken  as  prize,  because  the^  supply  the  enemy  with  wka^  endbtoe  hisa 
to  carry  on  the  war,  which  is  a  departure  iroin  neutrality." 

Frederick  the  Great  abandoned  his  claims. 

In  1758,  England  and  France  being  at.  War,  Holland,  under  the 
Treaty  of  1687,  carried  on  the  French  trade ;  the  Treaty  was  annulled, 
England  eeized  French  goods  in  Dutch  ships.  The  French  fleets* 
compelled  to  come  out  to  defend  their  merchandise,  were  beaten,  ana 
England  triumphed. 

fii  1779  Sir  W.  ScOTT  (Lord  Stowell),  giving  judgment  in  tlie 
case  of  the  Marioy  said  : — 

"The  right  of  visiting  and  searching  merchant  ships  upon  the  high  seas,  what* 
erer  be  the  ships,  whatever  be  the  cargoes,  whatever  be  the  destination,  is  an  in* 
aontestable  right  of  the  lawfully  commissioned  cruisers  of  a  belligerent  State." 

« 

In  1780,  Russia,  by  the  Treaty  of  Copenhagen,  July  dth,  contriyed 
the  "  Armed  Neutrality,"  which  declarea : — 

^  1st.  It  will  be  lawful  for  any  ships  whatever  to  sail  freely  from 
*'  one  port  to  another,  or  along  the  coasts  of  the  Powers  now  at  war, 

'*  2nd.  All  merchandise  and  effects  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the 
^^  said  belligerent  Powers,  $ind  shipped  in  neutral  bottoms,  shall  be 
**  entirely  n^e,  except  contraband  goods/* 

This  Treaty  included  every  State  in  iliurope,  except  England  au# 
Portugal]  although  Denmark  and  Sweden  both  had  treaties  witb 
England  specifying  \\i%  pld  rights  of  seardi  and  seiarare,  and  an 
ordinance  of  France  of  1773  was  to  this  eflfect:  **The  menchan- 
^^dlse  of  the  enemy  alone  shall  be  subject  to  con,fiscation|  bi:^ 
'*  the  neutral  ship  phf^U  b«  rd^ased  j"  and  the  treaty  between  iVanoe 
^' and .  Mecklenburg,  In  1779,  flaid:  <^A11  goods,  pixmsion%  mA 
^^  generally  all  merchandise  whatever  belon^ng  to  the  eneooes  <t 
^  the  King,  which  shall  be  found  ih  the  ships  of  the  said  Dacbj!^ 
^  sbaU  be  confiscated,  but  the  ship  and  the  rest  of  the  cargo  shall  net 
<<be  liable  to  confiscation/'  And  Spain,  on  the  18th  March,  IIW^ 
had  ^i^ted  h^  cruisers  ^^  to  detain  such  ships  only  as  were  soapecfeedj 
•<^  either  from  the  coarse  they  steered  or  the  papers  they  produced^  ana 
^^  such  as  carried  enemies'  goods  or  provisions.' 

Daring  ia  subseauent  war,  France  having  sinied  a  treaty  with  the 
United  States  in  uie  sense  of  free  ships  free  goo^  while  Eugfamd  had 
not,  the  Americans  allowed  the  English  to  seiae  French  goocb  in  iheit 
ships^  but  did  not  allow  the  Frendi  to  seize  English  goods.  The 
French  threatened. 
The  Americans  replied  in  the  note  of  1798  :— 

"Before  tbe  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  the  treaty  with  Francs  existed.    It  f<rf- 

.l<Mray  tben^  that  tbe  riehts  of  England,  being  neither  increased  nor  diminished  by 

eompaet,  renuda  prectaely  in  their  natunl  state,  which  is  to  aeise  cneoniea'  pMpera 

wheie?eT  fonnd«  and  this  is  the  receiTcA  and  allowed  praei;ice  where  no  treaty  baa 

interrened." 
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England  would  make  na  concession,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
confeaeracy  was  broken  up  and  the  members  returned  to  the  old  law. 
Russia  even  went  beyond  it. 

The  Russian  manifesto  of  1793  declared : — 

*  Denmark^  with  its  accustomed  weakness,  and  preferriug  eyeu  an  ideal  gain  to  th£ 
sound  considerations  of  policy,  has  refused- to  consent  to  our  just  demands ;  there- 
fore, all  ships  are  to  be  stopped  and  searched,  even  those  under  convoy,  which,  if 
insisted,  the  honour  of  the  Jvussian  flag  is  to  be  mamtained,  and  force  repelled  by 
force,  without  pursuing  in  case  of  flight  the  vessels  composing  tlie  convoy,  putting 
only  in  execution  what  is  prescribed  to  prevent  any  navigation  to  the  enemy's 
ports/' 

In  1800  Russia  Tevived  the  Armed  Neutrality^  and  on  the  occasion 
of  a  collision  with  a  Danish  frigate  resisting  search,  Mr.  Mebot*, 
British  Minister  at  Copenhagen,  wrote  to  Count  Bbrnstobft: — 

*'  The  right  of  visiting  and  searching  in  the  open  sea  merchant  vessels,  of  what- 
ever nation,  or  whatever  mav  be  their  destination,  is  regarded  by  the  British  Go- 
vernment as  the  incontestable  right  of  every  nation  at  war — a  riglit  which  is  founded 
ason  the  law  of  nations,  and  which  has  been  generally  admitted  and  acknow- 
ledged-" 

Locd  Whitwobth,  special  envoy,  on  the  same  occasion,  wrote : — 

'*  The  right  claimed  by  the  Kin£[  is  the  necessary  result  of  a  state  of  war.  It  }§ 
onhr  to  the  modification  or  limitation  of  this  right  that  particular  treaties  are  ap* 
plicaUcr 


The  Eang^s  Speech,  on  opening  Parliament  in  1 801,  said  : — 

''  A  convention  has  been  concluded  by  the  Court  of  Eussia  with  those  of  Copen- 
hagen and  Stockholm,  the  object  of  which  is  to  renew  their  former  agreement  for 
establishing  by  force  a  new  code  of  maritime  law  inconsistent  with  the  rights,  and 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  this  couutry.  In  this  situation  I  could  not  hesitate  as  to 
the  conduct  which  it  became  me  to  pursue.  I  have  taken  the  earliest  measures  to 
repel  the  aggression  of  this  hostile  confederacy,  and  to  support  those  principles 
whidi  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  our  naval  strength,  and  which  are 
grounded  on  the  system  of  publie  law  so  long  establislied  and  recognised  in  Europe.' 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  debate  on  the  Address,  said : — 

''With  respect  to  the  law  of  nations,  the  principles  on  which  we  were  now  acting 
had  been  universally  admitted  and  acted  upon,  except  in  cases  where  it  had  been 
retrained  and  modified  by  particular  treaties  between  different  States."  "The 
veiy  circumstance  of  making[  an  exception  by  treaty  proves  what  the  general  law  of 
nations  would  be  if  no  particular  treaties  were  made  to  modify  or  alter  it.  The 
question  was  whether  we  were  to  permit  the  navy  of  our  enemy  to  be  supplied  and 
lecmited  ?  Whether  we  were  to  suffer  blockaded  ports  to  be  supplied  with  storefc 
ot  provisions?  Whether  we  were  to  suffer  neutral  nations,  by  hoisting  a  flag  on  a 
sloop  or  a  fishing  boat,  to  convey  the  treasures  of  South  America  to  Spain,  or  the 
aaval  stores  of  the  Baltic  to  Brest  or  Toulon  P" 

Lord  Eldon,  in  the  debate  on  the  Address,  said: — 

^The  right  of  searching  neutral  vessels  originated  in  the  rights  of  nations,  and 
no  convention  or  treaty  can  permanently  destroy  that  right." 

Alison,  the  historian,  describes  the  action  of  England  and  its  r^ 
salts  thus :— • 

"On  the  24th  January,  1 801,  the  British  Government  issued  an  order  for  a 
general  embarro  on  all  vessels  be(on^ng  to  any  of  the  Confederated  Powers.  Letters 
^  marine  were  at  the  same  time  issued  for  the  capture  of  the  numerous  vessels 
belonging  to  those  States  which  were  working  to  the  Baltic,  and  with  sack  ivvgour 
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Wtre^ihepe  procoediags  foib^NM  up  tbiai  nairiy  «if-hilf<  ofi  tie  mwclMi  aiups  be- 
loDgiDg  to  the  Northern  Powers*  at  gea  foand  their  TOj;mto'th6Briti3hr.haroeara. 
An  event  took  place  withia  the  Palace  of  St'.  Petersburg  which  at  once  dissolTod 
the  Northern  Confederacy,  defeated  the  sanguine  hop'ed  of  NaPOIJBOK,  and  changed 
the  face  of  the  world.  Thir-was  the  death  of  the  Emptfroi*  Pa*^,  wkkh  tock  puce 
on  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  March,  and  led  immediatelj  to  the  aoeession  of  hia  boh 
AxJSXA)fD£B,  and  a  total  change  of  policj  on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petecs- 
burg." 

*' The  suspension  of  the  commercial  intercourse  with  England,  by  cutting  off  the 
great  market  for  their  raw  produce,  had  injured  the  Tital  mtexeats  of  the  RussiaB 
Emded  proprietors." 

The  Conyention  of  1801  between  England  and  Russia  stipuktod 
tjult  ^^  goods  on  board  neatcal  vessek  shall  be  free  with  the  esimtioa  of 
^<  contrab^d  goods  and  enem'jfs  propeiNy^^  Bmssia,  howev^r^  obtained 
a  clause^  that  ^^The  right  of  viating  yesselfl  lender  conyoj*  shall  be 
**  exercised  by  men-of-war  only  and  not  by  privateers." 

Lord  Nelson^  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  13th  Noyembar,,  1801, 
speaking  of  this  Conyention  said  : — 

"The  Convention  had  put  at  end  to  the  principle  endeavoured  to  be enfoiroed  by 
the  Armed  Neutrality  in  1780,  and  by  the  late  combination  of  the  Northern  Powers, 
that  free  ships  make  free  goods — a  preposition  so  monstsooA  iaitael^  pdao  inju- 
rious to  the  maritime  interests  of  this  country,  that,  if  it  had  been  persisted'  in,  we 
ought  not  to  haye  concluded  the  war  with  those  Powers  while  a  smgleiinaD,  «i  tingle 
shilling,  or  a  smgle  drop  of  blood  remained  in  the  eountryi^ 

On  the  1st  January,  1802,  Lord  Hawkesbury  wrote  to  the  EnglisH 
Plenipotentiary  at  Amiens  :— 


**  His  Majesty  will  never  consent  to  place  out  of  his  hands  in  a  tveoiy  of  peace 
those  means  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  security  of  hia  domiaieas  in  tiaie  of 
wtir/*    (Lord  Cokkwalus's  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.,  p.  430.) 

Isk  1807  the  English  Declaration  against  Bussia-  said : — 

«*  His  Majesty  proclaims  anew  those  principles  of  maritime  law  agamst  which  the 
Armed  Neutrality >nder*the  auspices  of  the  Empress  Cathzbhie  were  origjnaDy 
directed,  and  agamst  which  the  present  ho&rtllities  of  Russia  are  determined.  Those 
principles  have  been  recognisea  and  acted  on  in  the  best  periods,  of  the  histoDf  of 
JEiurope,  and  acted  upon  by  no  Power  with. more  strictness  and  severity  than  Anssia 
herseif  in  the  reign  of  tiie  Empress  GATHBsnrE.  Those  princroles  it  is  the  right  and 
duty  of  his  Majesty  to  maintain  against  every  confederacy.  His  Majesty,  under  t^ 
blessing  of  Providence  is  determined  to  maintain  them.  They  have  at  aU  times  con- 
tributed essentially  to  the  support  of  the  maritin^e  power  of  Gfreat  Britain."' 

In  1807  the  Armed  Neutrality  was  a  repetitioB  of  the  formmr  onse^ 
bfut  Russia  soon  turned  round,  and  declared  on  tihe  14th  MaT. 
1809 :-  '^ 

''  As  we  have  learned  by  experience  during  the  hist  year  that  the  enemy  foimd 
means  through  the  medium  of  neutral  vessels  of  obtaining  thci  produce  he  required, 
and  of  exchanging  his  own,  we  command, 

'*  1st.  That  ships  arriving  in  our  ports  shall  prove  the  neutrality  of  the  pro- 
perty. 

"  2nd.  Ships  loaded  in  port  with  goods  which  shall  be  proved  to  be  the  produce  or 
•mana£icture  of  an  enemy's  country  shall  be  detained,  i^e  goods  shaii  be  coi^cated^ 
and  sold  bjf  public  sale  for  the  benefit  of  the  Crown.  If  more  than  hs^  of  the 
cargo  consists  of  such  goods  then  not  only  the  cargo,  but  the  ship  also  shall  be 
eoi&cated." 
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*'  The  power,  whiel^  QMntSateiniiad: to, destroy  tlhe  poomieiee  ^f  I(,^k«  and  pth 
it  the  wealth  of  her  Dobih^,  and  the  tranquillity  of  her  Goyemment,  enabled  England 
to  foree  Kussta  isto  mn  opposition  to  Franoe^  which  the  Empero?  Albxaitdbk  was 
defliroiia  to  avakL  Tlie  clamour  of  his  nobles,  who  found  their  revenue  annihilated  by- 
the  ohatnetion  of  their  eommeree  with  England,  and  the  remembtwioe  of  the  Mfti 
which  lus  father  had  incurred  by  persevering  in  the  coarse  which  he  had  engaged  taeivter, 
forced  him  to  yield,  though  the  concession  exposed  him  to  the  yengeanco  of  the 
despot  (^Prance.  This  same  power  continaes  to  be  one  of  the  most  effeotiye  checks 
on  the  ambitioa  of  Bnsaiai  and  therefore  (me  of  the  most  Ttdnable  of  the  pcoteetivQ 
means  which  Great  Britain  holds  for  the  common  benefit  of-  weaker  nations." 

Bonapabte's  "Milan  Decree,"  Art.  3,  said: — 

• 

1  The  British  Isles  are  enoloeed  in  a  state  of  blockade,  erery  yessel  to  whatenrec 
nation  it  may  belong,  and  whateyer  may  be  its  car;^o.  despatched  from  ports  of  Engw 
land,  or  of  English  colonies,  or  of  countiies  occupied-  by  English  troops,  or  goings  to 
Enghmd  or  into  the  English  colonies,  or  into  countries  occupied  by  English  troops,  is 
goml  i^ze,  as  contravening  the  present  decree ;  it  shaU  be  oaptared  by  o«tr  tesseb  of 
or  by  our  croisera,  and  adjudged  to  the  captor." 


The  English  Decla$'ation  against  France,  1812,  said: — 

'*  The.  enemy  requicea  that  we  should  reeocAiso  as  a  principle  that  the  goods  of  ,an 
enemy  under  a  neutral  flag  should  be  treated  as  neutral  gooas,  and  that  the  ffoods  of 
snentral  under  a  hostile  nag  should  be  treated  as  enemy's  ^oods.  By  thesodemandiEr 
ifte  enemy  requires  that  Great  Britain  and  all  civilised  nations  sball^  at  his  pleaanra^ 
nwRUMfr  the  aaitural and ineonteat able  rights  of  war;  that  Grsat  Britain^  in  pftp" 
Ocular f  shall  iurrender  all  the  adoantagei  of  her  naval  superiority." 

But  Thibaudsau's*  ^  Go^CTess  of  Ghatillon"  telLs  us.that  i!n  1&14 
dae  instrnetioiis  of  the  Britiui  Goyemmeat  ace  to  the  effeot  that;att 
daciuBkms  relative  to  die  maritime  code  would  he  contrary  to  thfi 
usages  observed  in  negotiations  suck  as  the  present.  That  the  Cabinet 
ci  £c»d<m  neither  wiU  grant  nor  require  any  conoession  beaipag  upon 

3 fats  which  it  considers  as  obligatory,  and  capable  of  being  regulated 
y  by  the  laws  of  Dations*-*a  declaration  to  which  the  otner  CoortSL . 
agreed. 

FxQVH  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  Treaty  of  Yi^OEiia^  ^ 
tihere  were  115  Treaties  amiong  the  nations  of  Europe^  22  of  tbeixir 
fimiting  the  right  of  search  between  certain  Powers,  but  not  affecting 
fiiemsdves  when  becoming  reciprocally  belligerent.     These  l^aties  , 
were  not  renewed,  but  intentionally  dropped,  tlie  English  Govwument 
not  so  nmcki  as  allowinjo;  the  subject  to  be  discussed,  bat  simply  return-^  . 
ing  to  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  "  Consolato  Del  Mar^^   and 

Thus,  England  overcame  all  opposition  by  imderstanding  and  en* 
forcing  her  nghts«  It  was  not  that  she  made  a  great  effort  to  support 
the  law,  but  the  law  supported  her,  and  enabled  her  to  make  the 
effort. 

But  there  is  one  Power  in  Europe  .which,  while  depending  on  com- 
merce for  its  revenue,  has  other  aims  than  peaceful  trade,  and  for  her 
Englaiid's  maritime  power  and  belligerent  rights  are  obstacles  to  be 
removed. 

The  Russian  manifesto  of  Aprfl,  1828,  said : — 

''The  Bosj^msis  closed,  our  commerce  annihilated,  the  ruin  of  j^ussia's  towns 
that  owe  {heir  existence  to  this  commerce  becomes  imminent,  and  the  meridional  pro* 
oC  th^-Statee  oftbe  En^pcEior.lose  the  only  outlet  for  their  jurodiu^"  . , 
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A  despatch  of  Prince  Lieyen,  in  the  same  year,  says : — 

"  With  Kspeot  to  the  free  paaaage  of  the  Bosphorus,  it  oonstitutea  one  of  our  ne 
oessities ;  for,  in  fine,  the  free  navigation  of  the  Bospliorus  and  the  prosperitj  of  a 
part  of  the  domains  of  the  Emperor  are  united  by  an  indiasoluble  link/' 

A  KtLSsian  memoir  of  1837  says  : — 

"  For  a  long  time  England  has  had  the  supremacy  of  the  oeean,  but  the  same  posi- 
tion which  we  have  attained  on  land  will  be  occupied  bj  our  maritime  power/' 

And  another  memoir  of  1854  says : — 

"  In  India  England  is  not  invulnerable,  and  though  Russia  may  not  desire  to  con- 
oner  India,  much  less  to  possess  it,  so  long  as  England  rules  the  sea,  yet  she  can  reduce 
England's  greatness/' 

Sir  J.  McNeill  had  said  long  before: — 

*'  Russia  must  endeavour  to  dispossess  England  of  her  Indian  dominions  in  order  to 
possess  a  Qounterpoise  to  the  absolute  control  possessed  by  England  over  Russia  in 
the  faculty  of  stopping  her  trade/'  And,  in  the  words  of  the  same  diplomatist : — "  The 
Cabinets  and  statesmen  of  Europe  being  the  tools  with  which  she  works/' 

On  the  approach  of  war  in  1854,  Baron  Rehausen  announced  to 
the  English  Government  the  revival  of  the  armed  neutrality  between 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  claimed  security  for  their  ships  '^  as  well  as 
"  for  their  cargoes/'  The  reply  of  the  £nglish  Government  was  very 
different  to  former  ones  on  the  same  subject. 

Lord  Clakendon,  on  the  20th  January,  1854^  was  ^^  glad  to  express 
^  the  satisfaction  with  which  they  learned  the  neutrality  policy,  did 
not  doubt  ^^  the  engagements  now  taken  by  the  Swedish  and l^orwegian 
^  Government  will  be  strictly  and  honourably  fulfilled,"  and  "  will 
^^  lend  their  best  endeavours  in  support  of  the  neutral  position  that 
**  Sweden  and  Norway  propose  to  maintain/' 

On  the  17th  March,  1854,  Mr.  MiLNER-GlBSON  moved  in  the 
House  of  Commons  : — 

*'That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  that  she' will  be  pleased  to 
give  special  instructions  to  the  officers  commanding  Her  Majesty's  cruisers  in  the 
event  of  war  to  abstain  from  interfering  with  neutral  vessels  on  account  of  nnj  goods 
or  property  not  contraband  of  war  that  may  be  contained  therein ;  and  praying  Her 
Majesty  to  direct  Her  Ministers  to  consider  the  policy  of  entering  into  treaty  stipula- 
tions with  the  United  States  and  any  other  foreign  country  willing  to  entertain  the 
same,  on  tiie  principle  that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  and  the  neutral  flag  gives  neu- 
trality to  the  cargo." 

Lord  J.  RussKLli  said  the  Government  had  not  decided  how  to  act, 
and  the  Motion  was  withdrawn. 

On  the  28th  March,  1854,  an  anonymous  document,  erroneously 
designated  an  Order  in  Council,  was  puhlished,  which  said : — 

'*  Her  Majesty  will  waive  the  right  of  seizing  enemy's  property  laden  on  board  a 
neutral  vessel,  unless  it  be  contraband  of  war/' 

The  next  day,  March  29th,  1854,  a  French  declaration  said : — 

*'His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  TBEifCH  eontenit  for  H^tpreieni  to  wuve  a  por- 
tion of  his  rights.  The  vessds  of  His  Majesty  will  not  seize  enemy's  property  on  board 
a  neutral,  vessel/* 

On  the  1.3th  April,  1854,  another  Order  in  Council  said : — 

"All  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  subjects  or  eitiMiis  of  a&jAeatraler 
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fnendlj  State  shall  and  maj  durijig  «End  noAirjitbstaiiding  ike  pveMiit  hoaiilittea  witk 
Ruasia,  freely  trade  with  all  ports  and  nlaces,  wheresbeyer  situate,  whieh  ^idl  vol  bo 
in  a  state  oC  blockade,  save  and  except  tnat  no  BritM  vestelsMl,  under  anj  ciieum'* 
stances  vhatsoeTer,  either  under  or  oj  tirtue  of  this  order,  or  otherwise  be  permitted 
or  empowered  to  enter  or  communieate  with  any  port  or  place  whieh  shall  Beldng  to  or 
be  in  possession  or  occupation  of  Her  Majesty's  enemies." 

On  the  4th  July,  1854,  Mr.  J.  S.  Phillimom  moved — 

*^That  it  is  the  opipion  of  this  House  that  howeyer,  from  the  peculiar  oircumstancea 
of  this  war,  a  relaxation  of  the  principle,  that  the  goods  of  an  enemy  in  the  ship  of  a 
fBond  are  lawful  priae^  may  be  justifiable ;  to  renounce  or  sun^nder  a  right  so  clearly  • 
iaoorporated  with  the  law  of  nations,  so  firmly  maintained  by  ms  in  thoies  of  the 
greatest  peril  and  distress,  and  so  interwoTcn  with  oar  maritime  renown,  would  be  in-, 
consistent  with  the  security  and  honour  of  the  country." 

He  said,  ^^  If  thej  Went  on  the  principle  not  to  do  the  enemy  all  Hie 
^  mischief  they  cotiid,  but  to  allow  him  all  the  advantages,  elf  .peace. 
^^  while  they  were  carrying  on  war  against  him,  and  the  blood  they 
^  shed  and  the  money  tfaey  spent  were  not  to  have  all  the  effect  whieh 
*'  they  could  produce,  then  let  them  disband  their  army,  recall  theilp 
^^  ships,  and  roll  up  their  flagsy  and  carry  out  their  peitc^prinbiplefl  to 
« then:  full  extents 

Mr.  Mitchell  said : — 

''  The  best  means  of  hostility  against  Russia  at  the.  commencement  of  the  war 
WQold  hare  been  to.  take  immediate  steps  to  stop  the  whole.  expoH  trada  of  that 
oouAtry." 

The  House  was'counted  out. 

On  the  22nd  July,  1854^  the  .United  States  signed  a  treaty  with 

Russia  oh  the  principle  free  ships,  free  goods,  avowedly  based  upon  the 
English  Order  in  Council.  "  When  (said  Mr.  Marcy,  August  7th, 
"  1854^  writing  to  Mr.  Buchanan)  Great  Britain  and  France,  at  the, 
**  commencement  of  the  present  war  with. Russia,  agreed  to  act  upott 
^  that  principle  for  the  time  being,  this  Government  believed  that  a 
'^  fair  occasion  was  presented  for  obtaining  the  general  consent  of 
"commercial  nations  to  recognise  it  as  a  principle  of  the  law  of 
"  nations." 

In  October,  1854,  Messrs.  Smith  and  Chables,  in  their  report  on 
Sussian  trade,  said : — 


"The  stoppage  by  the  allied  Powers  of  tbe  overland  trade  of  Rnssia  still  con^. 
tinues  to  occupy  a  large  share  of  public  attention.  Believing  tliat  such  a  course 
would  be  the  wisest  and  most  humane  that  could  be  adopted,  because  calculated 
more  than  any  other  political  proceeding  to  shorten  the  duration  of  the-war,  by.  ^Tt» 
ventine  the  Czar  from  being  furnished  with  British  capital,  and  by  exciting  against 
him  a  feeling  of  universal  animosity  throughout  his  dominions,  we  should  hail  the 
announcement  with  universal  satisfaction." 

Mr.  Weguelin,  M.P.,  said  at  Sonthampton : — 

*' I  headed  a  deputation  of  thirty  or  forty  merchants  in  the  shipping  trade  with 
Russia,  in  order  to  recommend  the  Government  to  stop  the  trade  with  Kussia. 
We  told  them  that  such  a  course  would  do  more  to  bring  the  war  to  a  termination 
than  the  proceedings  of  any  army— they  would  cripple  their  resources." 

On  the  15th  Maj^  1855,  Lord  At.bbrmakle  moved : — 

*'That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that,  in  ordeif  to  bring  the  war  with  Kuisia 
toaspee^  terminiliom  it  is  ndoessaiy  to  xeatnct  tho  trade  with  tM  oentitfy'k^ 
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monr  iikAtiA  'tomnn$ii^£Qi  anjF'^kb  1m^6  beton-  faithfifto -a^opii^A  or  amioaneed 

He  saii:  ^  Her  Majesty's  Govexnment  Lad  given  aid  aad  comfort. 
*\  to  tiio^  QtjBSk'b  enoBues  as  elfeoiually  sa  that  equivocal  ally  of  oiir%. 
"  Prussia,  had  done." 

Thus,  dunqg.  thii^  war  the.  iWGiritimQ  .pofveerof  Et^gUuad  was  not 
used,  but  suspended,  with  the  result  of  crippling  England,  but  not  her 
^lemy,  and  unnecessarily  protracting  the  war  and  increasinf;  the  coat 
and  auSflduff ;  aad  ii£ter  nnaMrrn  wasixuulia  aitiPanai-an.  tb^^  SAhl  lljaxcli* > 
1)85S^  tius  powtr  yms  in  port  deehred  t»  be  aboHshed^  and  its*  totel 
attttendiir  has  since  been  adrocated  on  the  grounds  of  humanrtgr,  pro- 
gress, and  civilisation* 

iQ)n  th^  Kdi  April,  lSd<,  (to  Piempbtetttiiories  a*  Pbria  signed  a 
^kMbtation:— 

''iBt:  Thut  priTAteering  is,  and  remanD,  aboHshtsd. 
'  ^Sbd.  Tkeaeatral  flbig  oovers-  eniemies'  goods,  with  tfie  exeefHlioii  of  oontralNUid' 

This  deelanttion*  waa  not  a  treaty,  or  pai^  of  a  teeaiy;  or  on  agree- 
ment, as  it  contains  no  reciprocal  or  equivalent  obligsttona  or  engage- 
ments, but  is  simply  a  falsehood  containediiT-aiiannes?to  a  protocol 
of  the  Conference  of  Paris^  It  pretends  to  aboliah  the  natural  advan- 
tageaand  destvoy  the  prosperity  and  independeaice  of  En^andwithootr 
consulting  the  nation;  i^ects  to  change  and  reverse  the  law  and 
practice  of  England  without  the  consent  of  Paaliameni;,  and  to  bind, 
tbecoantcy  witLootthe  aodiority  o£  the Growti ;.  afed  it  seeka  to  make 
pnypert^  more  sacred  than  life,  and  is  therefore  aa  invasion  of  the 
ubertiearof  the  peopli^  an.  infraction  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament^ 
an  usurpation  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Grown,  and. a  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations* 

It  has  not  been  ratified  hj  the  QuEBN,  aasented  to  by  Parliament^ 
or  approved  by  the  people  of  England,  and  has  been  repeatedly  broken 
%j  tne  principal  parties  to  it  when  it  suited  their  convenience*  It  is 
consequently  not  binding  in  any  legal  sense,  but  because  it  has  not 
been  lormaJly  disavowed  it  is  said  by  some- to  be  morally  binding,  and 
its  extension  is  contended  for  mainly  on  the  grounds  of  the  evils  aria* 
ing  from  it.  To  extend  an  evil  is  not  to  remedy  it,  and  the  proper 
fhmg  to  do  is  to  remove  the  cause  and  disavow  the  declaration* 

On  the  22nd  May,  18  j6y  Lord  Colohest£B  moved  in  the  House 

'^That  the  most  emiheut  jarists  of  all  ages  have  accepted,  as  a  principal  of  inter* 
national  law  that  the  right  of  capturing  an  enemy's  goods  on  board  neutral  vessels 
is  inherent  in  all  belligerent  Powers.  That  tne  maintenance  of  the  right  is  of 
essential  importance,  and  its  abflndannienfr  of  sariaras. injury  to'.a. Power  whose  main 
reliance  is  on  her  naval  superiority.  That  this  House  deeply  regrets  that  a  principle 
so  long  and  so  strenuously  maintained  should  in  the  recent  Congress  at  l^ris  have 
been  suddenly  abandoned^i  without  previous  sanction  or  knowledtge  of  PisirliamentJ 
By  plenipotentiaries  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  discussing'  l^e  terms  in  whidn 
peace  with  Russia  might  be  concluded^  and  the  aflkirs  of  the  East  satisfaotorily  ad- 
justed." .  *    .  I    . 

V  «  I  ^  B        «  ft 

'     Inrthe  dfihate  the  Earl  o£  Debbqt  saiA  .:-^ 

"^Ifhatiiyw  tbstttt^ttsslir  may  hwN'au£fiMedi>rth]Biw«r,  whatMW  BrnksmmsoMM 
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Ok  DMiy hktt eiptotieiieed;i  liesitktb  not ttfafiiy 'that tHerrM'MIA  MacHMMeaufM 
"  the,  adoptiDor  oC  Uiad  one  artiste  gnteitDiu^  iMattMi  bv^eAenelii  nd  Bnfciib 

le  greatness  of  Englaud  on  t5e  slirme  of  Russia." 

"l%eiooiioessioii  of  tiiis  principle  JoA  simxk  ch>Wtt  tltemaritiihe'pkm^r'of  ^nglfloMt 
Whifc  faai  been  the  Maott  of  oor  tnaiff  tUa  s^stem^ia  tbe  kto4r«r  wilkilUmriat 
Qe  tnde  viiii  Biassi^  flonriaked  dunng  the  war :  K.ussia'  'was-  enabled  io  gsf 
lid  of  hat  lanr  produce  to  aaj  amonat,  mi  ve  bad  paid  her  17,000^000/.  of  our 
gold.*' 

Lord  Clabendon,  defending  the  declaration^  said : — 

'*  I  can  tell  joar  lordsfaips  it  was  no  eaig^  matter  to  aodompQah,  tran  with  a  dbeen 
negofiatoxa ;  but  if  a  thonaand  more  bad  becin  called  in,,  with  the  addition  of  the  daily 
aew^Mu»ers,  ii  would  bore  been  quite  impossible.  If  we  bad  oonfiued  oorselvea 
wiUun  the  strict  limits  of  our  attributionsy  we  should  haye  lost  the  opportunity  when 
the  representatives  of  the  |)rincipal  Powers  of  Europe  were  met  together,  of  db- 
aosSDr  many  importanir  Babjeoita,  which,  altbough*  the^  did  not  relate  lo  oiir>  qaaftel 
with  Kossia,  it  was  most  desirable  should  be  arranged." 

On  the  28th  July,  1856,  Mr.  Secretary  Mahoy,  in  reply  to  an  invi- 
Wion  to  fte  United  States  to  accede  to  the  declaration,  wrote  : — 

**  On  no  condition  whatever  will  the  American  Grovei&ment  renounce  the  use  of 
its  mercantile  marine ;  but  exempt  all  private  property  on  the  octon  flrom  seizure  by 
Cbyemment  anned  omiaers,  aa  well  as  by  pri^«tea»,  and  the  Unilad  Statea  trin 
saadiy  meet  you  on  that  broad  ground/' 

On  the  7th  November,  1856,  at  Liverpool,  Lord  FalmsbstON 
said: — 

**  r  cannot  help  hoping  that  these  relaxations  of  former  doctrines,  which  were 
eatabJished  at  the  beginning  of  the  wsr,  may  be  '  still  further  extended.'  '* 

On  tiie  8th  November,  1856,  Mr.  Cobdsn  y?TO#e  :«— 

"  The  Congress  dedared  that  the  neukal  flag  covers  enemies'  goods.  These  reso- 
lutions reverse  the  most  venerated  judgments  of  our  Adminity  CSourts,  and  fox  the 
jfirst  time  impart  the  foree  of  maritime  law  to  principles  which  were  resisted  by  Eng- 
land against  the  world  in  arms  down  to  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815.  The  practical 
cflbct  would  be,  in  case  of  war  with  a  naval  Power,  to  transfer  the  carrying  trade 
of  even  of  our  own  ports  to  neutral  bottoms.  It  is,  then,  our  interest  especially, 
and  beyond  all  other  nations,  to  go  forward  in  the  path  to  which  the  Americans  have 
invited  us." 

On  the  24th  February,  1857,  Mr.  Dallas  proposed  a  Convention 
adhering  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris  in  consideration  of  sparing  all 
private  property  at  sea.  The  negotiation  was  scuspended  oh  the  26th 
of  April,  and  not  taken  np  s^ain. 

On  the  1st  March,  1857,  Lord  Jork  RtTBSBLL  called  attention  to 
fte  Dedaration  of  Paris.    He  said  :— 

"  The  rules  that  free  bottoms  make  free  fipoods,  and  the  goods  of  a  belli- 
ganntare  safe  in  neutral  vessels,  have  alwavs  been  regarded  as-  injurious  to  the 
anpemacy  of  maritime  oountries,  and  eapeeiaUy  to  the  maritime,  power  of  England. 
-I  nope  DO  Miaiatsr  will. set  his' seal  to  a  treaty  oontaining  any  st^iuation  of  thia  kind 
without  the  most  cautions  deliberation." 

S&.  DvvKmiytw  ros^  to  confirm  the  sftetemefit  of  tJie  noble  Lord  as 
-tO'the  gveaifr  advanta^  which  thk  country  had  derived  from  the^exer- 
^cue'rfon  ekl  mairitime  righfta  ifering  the  French  war.    Itwaaby* 
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idm  seizure  of  some  verj  rich  resseb  which  "weie  on  their  way  to 
Spain,  either  bj  Sir  John  Duokwob1!B  or  Sir  J.  Was&bk,  that 
Spain  was  completely  prevented  from  putting  forth  her  strength  against 
this  country* 

Mr.  J.  S.  Phillimobe  said  the  abandonment  of  oar  marititane 
rights  was  the  abandonment  of  that  which  Contii^ntal  nations  mnst 
always  possess — the  levying  of  contributions  from  an  enemy's  country; 
This  was  NAPOLEok *s  mode  of  carrying  on  war.  That  great  man 
always  maintained  that  the  most  deadly  blow  which  couldHbe  struck 
-at  England's  power  was  to  force  her  to  give  up  these  maritime 
rights. 

On  the  drd  February,  I860,  Lord  Palmebston  said : — 

"  A  naTsl  Power  like  England  ought  not  to  surrender  any  means  of  weakening  her 
enemies  at  sea.  If  we  did  not  seize  their  seamen  on  board  their  merchant  ships,  we 
should  hare  to  fight  them  on  board  their  ships  of  war." 

On  the  11th  March,  1862^  Mr.  Hobbfall  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons : — 


"  That  the  present  State  of  international  law  as  affeeting.  the  tights  and  stato)i  of 
neutrals,  is  so  ill-defined  and  nnsatisfactory  as  to  call  for  the  early  attention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers." 

In  the  debate,  Mr.  Newdeqate  said : — 

'*  Lord  Glabbndon  was  sent  to  Paris  to  conclude  a  treatv  of  peace,  and  Lord 
Clakendon  undertook,  on  the  part  of  this  country,  to  settle  the  laws  which  should 
regulate  all  future,  wars." 

Mr.  Bright  said : — 

«  * 

"  What  was  it  the  Congress  did  P  It  declared  that  henceforward  no  war  should 
be  made  on  the  trade  of  a  belligerent  with  the  exception  of  the  act  of  blockade;  that 
its  imports  and  exports  should  be  carried  in  neutral  ships.  The  mercantile  shipping 
of  France  and  Enffland  would  be  shut  up,  while  the  ressels  of  neutrals  wovld  drire  a 
trade  more  flourishing  than  ever." 

.  The  Lord  Advocate  said : — 

"  He  saw  plainly  the  effect  which  must  necessarily  arise  from  allowing  the  neutral 
flag  to  cover  the  cargo,  whatever  it  might  be.  No  doubt  it  would  attract  the 
carrjing  trade  to  the  neutral  in  the  event  of  war;  that  was  obvious  on  the  face 
of  it." 

Mr.  Cave  said : — 

*'  The  merchant  ships  of  belligerents  would  be  laid  up  in  -port  or  sold,  and  the 
oarrjiiig  trade  of  the  world  pass  into  the  bauds  of  neutrals."  ^ 

On  the  5th  August,  1867,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  drew  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris.    He  said : — 

"  We  have  put  away  the  natural  weapon  of  a  maritime  nation,  we  have  given  up 
our  main  defence,  but  the  other  Powers  who  are  parties  to  the  transaction  have  not 
given  up  theirs.  Sir — I  venture  to  call  the  renunciation  of  the  right  of  seizing  enemy's 
property  at  sea  a  national  blunder.  Happily  it  is  not  an  irretrievable  one.  The  Do- 
daration  of  1856  is  not  a  treaty ;  it  has  not  been  ratified.  The  authority  on  which 
it  was  entered  into  was  but  the  private  letter  of  a  Minister.  How  war  is  to  be 
humanised  by  shooting  at  men's  bodies  instead  of  taking  their  property  I  confess  sur- 
prises me." 

On  the  4th  l^iarclL  1871^  Gooiit  Von  Beust  ^rcote  to  Count  Von 
WxMPFBN  urging  the  Qennan  Goyemment  to  procure  a  ixwkij  recog^ 
mition,  of  tl^e  principle  of  complete  protection  of  private  property  at 
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a  and  Biomidbg  the  supporl  of  Buisia,  Italy,  tod  Austria.  England 
at  the  beraining  ot  the  war,  hj  a  despatch  from  Lord  GfiAlf* 
tILL%  remindra  France  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  with  an  in  junc 
tion  to  conf onii  to  it,  and  so  prevented  France  from  ev^  thinking  ot 
tising  her  naTar{)o^er. 

Ctathe  ^Ist  April,  1871,  ]k&.  G.  0.  BBKtQfeiB^  moved  in  the  House 
of  Giunmons  :•*- 

"Hie  mabiteDimce  of  British  maritime  rights  being  essential  to  thepower,  pros* 
periljy  and  independenoe  of  the  Empire/ this  House  is  of  opinion  that  Her  Majiesty's 
QoTemment  should  forthwith  vithdraw  from  the  aitblcs  oc  the  Deslaniiiaii  of  Pans^ 
which  are  nnmheredi  respectively^  1  and  3." 


Mr.  Serjeant  SiMOsr  seconded  the  Motion,  and  dharacterised  the 
Declaration  as  /^  a  grievous  national  blunder,'*  and  ^^  an  abnegation  of 
^  a  great  source  of  the  nation's  strength."  ^ 

oEr.  S.  Cats  spoke  of  it  as  ^  a  suicidal  act  on  the  part  of  thia 
<<  country  which  must  inevitably  cripple  out  resources  in  the  event  of 
^  war.  You,  Sir,  are  reported  to  have  yourself  sai<L  'These  stipulations 
^  *  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  were  impolitic,  and  tended  to  cripple  or 
^  ^  weaken  the  strength  of  this  country ;  but  so  far  as  we  were  con- 
^  '  cemedy  we  must  emancipate  ourselves  from  its  trammels  in  a  regu* 
^  '  lar  manner*' " 

The  Motion  was  withdrawn* 

On  the  19th  June,  1871^  the  Earl  of  DekBigh  presented  petitions 
agunst  ilie  Declaration,  and  asked  if  it  had  ever  been  ratified. 
-    Earl  CowPER,  on  the  part  of  Government,  replied  that  the  Declara- 
tion had  nefvet  beaa  ratified  by  Her  Majesty;  but  they  did  not  con- 
aider  themselves  at  libertv  to  repudiate  it* 

Lord  MAXMEaBUBY  said  :-(-f. 

''Queen  Zcikabxt&  r0peHed  the  Armada  almost  entirely  hj  pmate  ships^  whieh  we 
now  caDed  privateers ;  and  to  speak  of  the  Declaration  as  iraeTOcable  was  to  overlook 
all  the  weapons  of  setf-preservfition  which  some  contingmey  might  render  necessary.''* 

Lord  Colchester  said.:-—  ... 

"If  we  were  at  war  with  America  who  had  not  signed  the  Dechiration,  Ameiioa 
eonld  seise  onr  goods  in  French  or  finasian  bottoms;  while  we»  bound  by  this  Trea^, 
eoold  not  seise  American  property  in  the  vessers  of  any  nation  which  was  a  party  to 
the  Treaty,  He  thought  it  was  in  agre^^nt  injurions  to  the  power  of  Ibglani^  and 
injorioos  also  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  world."  ^ 

The^  sabjeet  drppped.  From  the ,  above  recital  of  facts  and  iautho* 
rities  it  appears  that  the  maritime  power  of  England  consists  in  the 
ability  derived  from  her  natural^vontages  of  exercising  on  the  hidi 
seas  the  natural  right  of  all  nations  at  war  pf  seizing  the  enemTS 
goods^  which  compels  the  enemy  to  employ  his  havy  in  defending  his 
tnrde^  and  so  exposes'  it  to  be  attacked  and  defeated,  and  prevents  it 
making  descents  on  her  shores.  That  the  knowledge  of  the  aetermina* 
tion  to  uphold  and  of  the  practise  of  using  in  accordiance  with  law  this 
power,  her  only  means  of  coerdum  or  def  ence,  has  raised  England  to  the 
first  place  among  the  nations  of  Europe^  and  given  her  an  absolute  sa* 
premacgr  at  sea,  which  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  by  the  same  means^ 
as  a  safeguard  of  her  independence.  That  during  the  Bussian  war  ox 
1854-6  this  power  was  suspended,  with  the  result  of  aiding  the  enemy> 
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beeoi;  proposed  4x>  ;l^Tt<^ly:«U3»M^cKi^n.tI^.gi;Qfi^^  ctf  .jMmiiiii^ 

false  declaration,  injurious  to  England  if  actedrHjH^ff^Omtpmyftott^ 
Uw  lof  JEpglavidy.rcIf  iJ^^^G^hiaim.  0^  matter  »id 

manner,  was  not  authoriied,  has  not  been  sanctioned.x)r<  niitifi^df  )^M 
been  repeatedly  broken,  .and  is  not  l<igally  bilKling,  and  oiu^  joM/t  to 
be  extendad,  out  disavowed  and  declared  null  and  yoid.  The  .tia» 
wmn  I  fninmiiiibln  Tbieolqeot  of  Her  Majesty's  pnesent  Mkusten  has 
been  avowed  to  be  to  restore  England  to- a  position  of  respect  m  tbe 
CloniicilA  <tf  J&wrope.  Tbi$. would  .be  «be  nieam.  Theanidflcsigflited, 
IliQrefqve^  idunno^tiy' in^lone  you  to  t^e  tbe.neoeasaryjtqfW'toJuM 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  V^66  daokured  null,  i  and  not  bindivAir 
tin$  <iouBlxy ;  liiid  f uxtii^r  (to  ia«ke  inqivry  as  to  itha  meauB  by  wbich 
the  ideelaxation  of  the  StSth  AAan^b^  18JS4,  and  that  ,of  the  16lh  .Ansi}; 
dfSd^  weiB  falsely mad^  jfco  , appear  .«s.  Acts  eoumfttiqg  f ram  herJia" 
jas^ithe.Qusw^ 

Signed^  by  order  and  on  behalf  of  TSie  HocHey  PubHc  Alfaira 
Association,  151,^ew  John-stpeet/West,  May  45th,,  1874. 
0.  J.  Brownhill,  Chairman.    Teoicas  JPrioe,  Secrrtaw. 

^jlgned,  by  ord^  wd  Qp.b^hal£  of  the  St.  Martinf.s  Public  Affairs 
Association  GaocVstjceet^^Iajr.-Soth,  1874'. 

CALBBXAM^OflBNE,  Chairman*  William  WABjsis%,SecP9et^ryl 

j^fiigned^by  oDdarAnd^en  behalf  of  ihe  Booninghaai  *Lii)«nil-OoQ^ 

servative  Association,  Quadrainty. May  8€th,  1874.  ' 

Alfbed  G.  Smith,  Chairman.    'W^ixiAM/BnovHi,  Secrettty. 

-"  Smred,  by  mAetmnA^m  behalf  of  '&e  Birmingham  Oonserrative 
forking  Men's  Aflsoctation,  Oonstitution-hill,  May  27th,  1874. 
'     Thos.  p.  AliiEi^,  f^flbairman.    Thos.  Dean,  Secretary. 

Signed,  by  order  and  on  behalf  of  the  Price-street  Mutual  Improve- 
*ient^Society^M5ay'«lst,  18T4. 

Hekjit  Hail,  Ohairpan.    'Spynil  (Jook,  Secretary.   ,  ''  ! 

^   'Signed,  bV' order  and  wi  behalf  of  tbe  'Birmingham  Poreicn  Affairs 

Committee,  May  25th,  1874. 

.(>    vSambson  WBBB^'iilliauiiMiB.    Wif«  ENOWBm,' Secretary. 


;i    i 


J&Kiht. 


,  ;'SiB,-^Mr.  D^UfBAji^  ^esir^B  me.  to  i^ckAPwl^dge  the  reoeipt  of  your  kiitv 
^rw^diijig  an  add^^s  from  certain  ^sooiatiops  in  ^mingbf^n^  nr^ 
reference  to  Maritime  Xaw  and  the  Declaratiou  of  Paris  of  1856,  and  tp 
'Express  bis  regret  "that  an  acknowledgment]  of  the  same  .was  not  aaut  to 
;jrotL  at  an,earlier  dute.   •  •  ^ 

•  ^  hare  thehoncar  to  be,  flir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"*'  A  Tttbkob. 


Hesitation^  of  ^SeitiA  Oovermnent. 


I 


BEPQET  OF  THE  BIEM^NGWiit  (LIBEEAJL  :    '     . 


(JBi^ftt^>«i  A«  ;Bif^ift5iE&am iG<tt«<l^«) 


'I    ;.'/•* 


t[AT  die  weeddy  meeting  of  -the  Lihesal-G^QBaeiiryfttifTO  Asas- 
dfltion  0B  Tiiasday,  •  June  3&^  the  fbilowiiig  Report  '«m  >ttee 
*pii^«»ed  Congreas  at  SBnisBdfl,  coft twining  the  gromit!^  :^ 
which  they  «nd  several  biher  societies  Ihave  jpetitioned 'thdt 
,110  Representative 'beeettt  on  the  part  of  l^s  oountryj  .w/ 
approved"  and  signed,  and.  fO^iderQa  .t^ .Tie iprsrw^d  ito. 

iirl  of  DtiSBJBY.]  I —  rj        .      M,.l 

»  ...  ■      1     '  I  ■  .  ,f  ■  i«  .fi 

'OD&lHMHBi' '  •  '  'I 

On  the'SOih  Maylait  ^e  'Times  announced  that '^^ihe'Ixnpe^^ 

••f  Russian  Chancellor,  Prince  GoaxCHA^OFF,  reoepij^y/isisja^d  aa^i^- 

'**Titation  from  Baden-Baden  to  ihe  European  Ooyenup^nksVto;  attend 

^  an  International  Congress  atBrusseJsy  to  cpme.'to  an  i^eemoz^t  on 

"  qpeations  of  intematfonkl  laW.*' '  '  *   -  i 

On  the  2hd  Jmw'tHe  5flm««  ftirfthef  8tated--.^*-It  is^nofw  certain  tW 

'^OsB  Intemational^ongress  on  international  right  In  time  of  .war  w4l 

*f  assemble  at  Bruss^  on  the  27th  July.    All  we  Suro|^eMii.(}D¥eili* 

^^3Mnts if^  he. imuwswtod,  andlheibusuiefis oldie ClaiigziQM ^will^e 

*^aamng&i  •efeordH^  ^? Ae  pfogntfiaBe  >dz«iwn  tipHby*  A4nee^€k>lt^- 

"CHAKOFP."  ^ 

Ob  Ae  ^itdf^^kmiihBJIbtMylytidiaU  istktUg'itt^  laiA^ly,-  i^d— 
^  Tk&  CoT^g/w^  wl}  •have'to.ooo9{^  itmU  with  ^>tht  rpiiiidiplejst  of 
'^  ^nm^tniityf  <the>'t%b»>andiobi^;ai^^         it  eiitaJlB,'th0'C0fBtDWee 


'On  the  11th  June  st  AppeamL  by  (pmtiKmftmKii  -amwrn^in  

Hones  of  ^Pfli&EnMnt,  ihat  the  mttth^GKy^ermnenthad  treto^i^ 
to  send  delegates  to  the  Congress,  but  that  they  had  not  decided  whe- 
ther to  de-^o^odr  apt;    Wlut  xidbnm>isi»^  hr in.  Ithjoe  >io  'be  ^litidered 
in  amviog  at  that  decision/  :  * 

'<  Googieas/^  as  itsi  nuae  .fiigiufiee,*.origiiiaUy  meaniniialbflig  "nMe 
than  ^^meeting.^'  '^<iBtenatMml>GoBg0es6,**  or  a  mtefitig  h^rtwete 
natioqB,  ca» jonly;  be  Jidd  ,Mrh|eiKi  t))e]^:fs  ^oaa  hu^fikeflKtAitiQitiBact 
between  them^  and  then,  trom  the  nmnbers  concerned,  it  must  .he  by 
'agents  repre^eiithig  the  parties  to  the  ttansaction.  Efprese^tatiY^SD^r 
agents  can  legally  do  only  what  thj^  ^e  authorised  wd  iQstnict§d  to 
do  by  those  W  VlMtn  thenf  act.  THs  necessitates  that  thd  biisiness 
aiiDiUcbhe  stated  mAm  deeinoo  oobm  to  bjr  the  principit}^  so'thdt  the 
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agents  may  be  instmcted  and  authorised.  Beyond  that  authority  ibey 
have  no  power  to  act.  This  is  the  meaning  of  ^^  full  powers "  and 
^^j^enipotentiaries."    This  is  common  sense,  and  it  is  also  law. 

Modem  ^^International  Congresses"  are  composed  of  diplomatic 
delegates.  TThese  double  agents  not  only  do  what  they  are  not  autho- 
rised and  instmcted  to  do,  out  exactly  the  contraiy  of  what  they  are 
authorised  and  instructed  to  do,  and  assume  the  right  to  deliberate  and 
decide  on  their  own  authority  matters  beyond  the  'lawful  powers  of 
even  those  who  send  them.  Thus  dropping  the  inter-national,  they 
affect  the  eztn^rupemational  character;  and  instead  of  agents  sent 
from  one  nation  to  another,  have  become  a  body  of  masters  outside 
and  above  nations,  making  and  imposing  laws  <m  each  in  the  name  of 
all,  but  with  the  authority  of  none.  They  succeed  only  by  acting  in 
secret  and  keeping  their  principals  in  ignorance  of  their  action  till  too 
late  to  alter  it.  This  is  senseless  bondage  in  those  who  endure  it,  and 
supreme  lawlessness  in  those  who  inflict  it. 

Kussia,  at  whose  special  invitation  the  present  Congress  is  sum- 
moned, having  designs  which  she  has  not  the  materialpower  to  accom- 
Slish,  is  compelled  to  carry  them  out  in  secret.     She  has  reduced 
iplomacy  to  a  system,  and  trained  her  agents  so  as  to  give  them  the 
Mastery  over  the  diplomatists  and  Cabinets  of  other  countries.    And 
Conferences  and  Congresses  have  been  the  most  powerful  engines  for 
iAttaining  her  ends.  , 

The  political  testament  of  Peter  I.  sjdd : — 

"  We  must  on  all  0c#ui<ms.  meddle  with  the  affian  and  discords  of .  EurpM.  We 
most  extend  oorsehres  towards  the  Baltic  and  towards  the  Mediterraneaiu  We  moat 
advance  towards  Constantinople  and  India.  We  must  separately  and  secretly  offer  to 
share  the  muveirsal  monarchy.  If  one  Power  accede  to  the  proposal,  we  must  make 
use  of  .one  for  doiliroy'mg  the  other.  If  both  refuse,  we  must  ezcHe  the  one  against 
.the  o4&er*  tfnd  oatise  ^em  to  crush  iheiaselTes  recifirooa^y.  TfaHS 'ean  and  .wfll 
£urope  be  subdu^" 

6uSTAyu0  m^  In  his  <^  Political  Balanee  of  Euidp<»;^  said-:-f- 


**  A  Idiigidom  almost  tmktaowii  ia  Sarope  dtiriitg'  the  UmIT  omtni^f,  g^tu^  ag- 
gxandised  at  the  eipeoise  of  allits  netghboors,  has  meBaieed  for  forty  ^ean.'tiie  politi* 
cal  balance,  of  Europe.  From  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Straits  ol(  Gibraltar  there  k  ao 
country  of  which  Russia  has  not  disturbed  tlie  tranquillity  or  aiaraied  the  precaution  i 
ereiy  yeiir  has  produced  new  designs  which  arose  evidently  from 'one  general  plan. 
The  hand  of  power,  tired  with  the  ez^iqn  of  open  yiolence,  prepared  for  them  a  war 
liot  less  daara«ii»--h  war  of  Beffstiatious. .  EutofOB  betiame  a  tbeJUre  bf  dit isioiis,  of 
troubles,  of  discords^  of  whi<fh  ^ha)  i^Hiliikittim  4acLwh«e)irodi;.wm.4tbrieated  jat  St. 
IPatersburg.'* ; 

MoBBlXy  inhis  ^^Bnssia  Setf-amdemned^".  sajB|  p.  '82>^    «  :  ' 

"Russian  diplomacy,  since  Petsu  thb  Qbeat,  has  steadfly  and  boueistenilr  ovdr- 
ihrowm  the  buxwftrfcs  of  surroandiag  -States,  and  made  lodgments  in  its  neighbours' 
tarcitoxy  by  the  machinery  ef  tmtiesi  protocols,  and  dMpiratiotis/' 

Conldt  NK8SSLR0t>Sy  imting  to  FHncle  LnsvlCK.  in  18^^  says : — 

**  The  present  language  of  the  British  Ministry  sufSciently  prores  that  you  are  able 
to  lead  it  gradually  to  the  end  desired  by  the  Emperor.** 

Sir  J.  MgNsiix  wrote  in  the  QuarUrlejf  I^etv^Wf  ISS^ :— -,      . 


''Rasiia,  fr<»n  the momfiat  thi*  she  iait^red  ini  thd  sffiicv.  <if  SittOiM  aad  Abm, 
has  had  the  Cabiaets  and  stotesmen  of  Europe  as  the  tools  with  which  she  worked.'* 
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In  1847,  a  Parliamentary  Paper  Teas  issued,  which  contained  a 
letter  from  Lord  Castlebeagh  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  which 
were  pointed  out  the  services  rendered  to  Russia  in  respect  to  Finland, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Turkey,  and  acquisitions  in  Persia,  "  in  consequence 
**  of  the  active  intervention  of  the  King^s  ambassador,  acting  under 
*'  express  instructions  from  home." 

Lord  PoNSONBT,  in  a  Memorandum  addressed  to  the  Queen,  points 
out  similar  diplomatic  services  in  regard  to  Turkey  in  1806,  1829, 
183i;  1838,  &C.,  &c. 

In  1850,  Lord  Lahsdowne,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  said : — 

**  The  most  intiinata  cotnmnDicatioiis  with  respect  to  everjrthing  that  occurs  affect- 
ing the  Powers  of  the  North,  and  more  ^rti(nilarlj  affecting  them  at  this  moment, 
are  constantly  taking  place  between  tiie  jRussian  and  the  Biitish  Governments,  we 
availinff  ourselves  of  the  suggestiona^of  Russia,  and  Russia  expressing  her  confidence 
and  reUance  in  our  yiews,  and  advising  other  Powers  to  follow  the  course  and  adopt 
the  sentimeots  suggested  by  us." 

Li  that  very  year  the  Protocol  of  liondon  was  signed,  and  led  to  the 
Treaty  of  London,  8th  May,  1852.  These  measures,  ostensibly 
undertaken  for  restoring  peace  to  the  North  of  Europe  by  confirming 
acts  already  done  in  Denmark,  changed  the  succession  to  the  Crown 
of  Denmark,  barred  the  natural  heirs,  including  members  of  the  Royal 
Family  of  Great  Britain,  cutting  out  nineteen,  and  bringinff  in  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  to  inherit  both  kingdom  and  duchies.  This  was 
the  secret  work  of  a  conference  of  diplomatists  at  London,  England 
being  a  party,  while  the  Foreign  Secretary  was  declaring  that  "  Her 
"  Majesty  s  (Government  had  studiously  and  systematically  kept  aloof, 
"  from  these  negotiations,"  and  it  was  forced  upon  Denmark  as  a 
European  necessity. 

But  this  *^bad  eminence"  has  not  been  attained  to  all  at  once. 
Earl  Dakbt  was  impeached  for  treating  with  foreign  princes  and 
ambassadors,  and  sending  instructions  to  the  ambassadors  abroad  with- 
out communicating  the  same  '^  to  the  rest  of  His  Majesty's  Council." 
Articles  of  impeachment  were  drawn  up  against  Lord  Somers  for  send-  ■ 
bg  powers  to  treat  in  blank  to  William  III.  in  Holland.  Even  so  late 
as  1815,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  declaration  against  the  slave 
trade^  although  drawn  up  by  th§  orders  of  the  Prince  Regent  at  the  re* 
quest  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  still  itself  declared  that  it  had  no 
legal  force.  The  same  Congress,  however,  annulled  all  prior  Treaties^ 
and  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  those  who  can  set  aside  laws  can  make 
them  also;  and  so  we  find  that,  in  the  same,  year,  the  Holy  Alliance ' 
affected,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  manage  anairs  and  unify  Europe; 
England  held  aloof,  and  protested  against  the  Congresses  of  Aix-la- 
Ghapelle^  Carlsbad,  Troppau,  and  Lay  bach ;  and  though  she  sent  a 
representative  to  the  Congress  of  Verona  (the  Duke  of  \V  ellingtox), 
he  protested  and  withdrew.  The  French  Plenipotentiaiy,  being  ^ 
literaiy  man,  wrote  a  book  on  the  subject,  which  is  so  instructive  to^t  • 
800^  extracts  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  CoBgress  was  ostensibly  called  for  the  affairs  of  the  Ottoman  , 
Empire  ^nd^Ifaly^    Tlie  instrpctions  to  [the  French  Oommissitwi^rs;  • 
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"  Aroid  presentiug  yourseWes-tb  tbe  Congress  as  reporiiiKg  on  Bpamsli  affiaiis." 
"  Should  Spain  deolare  war  against  ns,  we  do  not  require  auceonn^" 


The  questions  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  FVench  Pleni- 
potentiary were — 

"  1st.  If  the  Allies  will  break  diplomatically  with  Spain  when  Franca  does  ? 

"  Snd.  In  case  of  war  what  moral  support  could  be  lent  to  Trance  ? 

'^  3rd.  What  material  succour  could  be  afforded  in  case  she  demimded  it?" 

The  explanation  ffiven  of  the  difference  between  the  instmctionf 
and  the  action  was  this  :— 

f'M.  de  YiLLBLE  and  I  had  each  of  us  a  fixed  idea.  I  wanted  the  war ;  hn  wanted 
pe^toe.  I  attributed  to  all  the  Allies  tlie  sentimeats  of  Al£xakj>eb»  and  told  the 
rresident  of  the  Council  that  tbe  strongly  expressed  wish  of  all  was  for  war/' — 
CHjiTKAUBaxAKD's  CwffTen  of  Verona. 

M.  de  ViLLELE  was  Minister  of  France,  M.  de  Ohatkaubbiand  was 
French  Plenipotentiary  at  Verona.  The  Congress  resulted  in  an  in- 
vasion of  Spam  by  France,  and  great  loss  of  men,  money,  and  diarac- 
ter.  The  Empei*or  of  Russia,  Alexander,  conferred  a  pension  of 
25,000  francs  on  Chateaubriand.  From  1822  to  1856  there  were 
many  Conferences,  but  as  the  mode  of  procedure  and  the  results  were 
the  same  continually,  viz.,  secret  lawlessness,  ending  in  disaster  and 
suffering,  they  need  not  be  detailed. 

In  1856,  a  Congress  assembled  at  Paris  to  make  peace  with  Russia. 
The  Protocols  are  as  interesting  as  CHATEAUBRlAND'fif  "  Congress  of 
^'  Verona,"  some  extracts  therefore  follow : — 

"  Count  Bttol  proposes  that  the  presidency  of  the  labours  of  the  Conference  should 
be  confided  to  Count  Walbwski  as  an  act  of  homage  to  the  SoverBign  whose  hospi- 
talitj  the  reprcsentatiy^s  of,  Europe  are  at  this  moment  enjoying/' — (Agreed  to.) 

"  Count  Walbwski  proposes,  and  the  Plenipotentiaries  agree,  mutually  to  engage 
to  observe  complete  seoresy  respecting  eyerythiDg  which  shall  pass  ia  the  Conforence." 
—(Protocol  No.  1.) 

''  The  Plenipotentiaries  have  received  no  other  commission  than  to  apply  them- 
selves to  the  affairs  of  the  Levant,  and  they  have  not  been  convened  for  the  purpose 
of  making  known  to  mdependent  sovereigns  wishes  in  regard  to  the  internal  organi- 
sation of  their  states.  The  full  powers  deposited  among  tbe  acts  of  the  Congresa 
prove  this."— (Protocol  22.) 

Neyertheless,  they  did  discuss  the  internal  affairs  of  Italy,  Torkej, 
Ac,  and  with  the  result  of  bringing  about  a  war  between  the  Allies 
•France,  Austria,  Sardinia,  &c.,  ana  a  permanent  occupation  of  part 
of  Turiey  by  a  German  Prince,  and  permanent  intervention  in  the 
whWe  Empire,  and  further  assumed  the  power  of  alterinff  the  law  of 
nations  by  declaring  that  ^privateering is  and  remains  abolished,'^  and 
that  **  the  neutral  nag  covers  enemies'  goods  with  the  exception  of  con- 
traband of  war."     (Annex  to  Protocol  28.) 

The  only  excuse  for  this  latter  '^  Declaration/'  as  stated  by  Lord 
CUkBSNBON,  wa9  I0T6  of  debate.  He  said,  ^'If  we  had  confined 
^^  ourselves  within  the  strict  limits  of  our  attributions  we  should  have 
*'  lost  the  opportunity  when  the  representatives  of  the  principal  Pbwen 
^  of  Europe  were  met  together  for  discussinig  many  important  sub*^ 
"  i«ct8."    (Lord  OULBENDOK,  House  of  Lords,  May  22,  1856.) 

From  1856  till  the  present  time  there  has  been  almost  a  permanent ^ 
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of  congresses^  but  it  will  not  be  contended  that  there  has  been  less 
money  spent  on  armies,  or  less  life  lost  in  battle  in  consequence.  The 
High  Joint  Commission  and  its  "new  rules,"  the  Geneva  ^^Arbitra- 
tion" and  its  **  interpretations,"  and  the  London  Conference,  called  at 
the  suggestion  of  Prince  Bismarck  to  enable  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
to  get  out  of  the  "  Black  Sea  difficulty,"  are  too  recent  to  need  detail- 
ing now.  Well  might  Lord  Liveepool  write  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
"  oet  your  face  against  conferences,  as  out  of  them  Russia  brings 
"  whatever  she  likes." 

As  to  what  the  present  Congress^  invited  by  Russia  (the  organiser 
of  the  Armed  Neutrality  and  the  ever-determined  enemy  of  the  mari- 
time power  of  England,  the  most  effective  check  on  her  ambition), 
will  attempt  in  relation  to  Right  of  Search,  and  the  commerce  of 
neutrals,  there  need  be  no  question  ;  the  reception  that  Russian  pro-  • 
posals  on  these  points  will  meet  with  may  be  gathered  from  the  de- 
spatch from 

CounT  voK  Betjst  to  Coukt  von  "Wimpfen,  March  4, 1871. 
[Extract.] 

"Those  principles  of  maritime  law,  which  tlie  Prussian  Crown  has  already  virtually 
recognised,  that  essential  principle,  the  freedom  from  capture  of  all  enemies  property, 
both  thipB  and  cai^,  exeept  contraband  of  war,  is  the  same  as  Kussia  (Note  of 
Sept.  13, 1856)  declared  itself  ready  to  take  the  initiative  in  reoommendin^,  and  as- 
Anstro-Hungaiy,  like  Italy,  proclaimed  and  followed  in  the  last  war.  Finally,  it  i^ 
the  principle  for  whose  universal  recognition  the  BAissian  Government  had  already  at 
that  time  taken  the  preliminary  steps,  as  was  notified  to  us  by  its  Ambassador  26th 
AtiKast,  1S67-  It  would  assuredly  be  a  great  and  lasting  service  if  the  Cabinet  of 
B^iiL  should  induce  the  French  Government  to  concur  in  tiie  principle  by  a  treaty 
recognition  of  it.  Spain  and  America  would  be  deprived  of  the  ground  they  have 
hitherto  put  forward  for  their  abstention.  In  this  way  the  means  of  bringing  aboi^ 
m  agreement  at  the  next  European  Con^nress  would  probably  be  facilitateoL  The 
Government  of  the  German  Emperor  would  undoubtedly  be  certain  of  the  support 
bo^Jkof  Russia  and  Italy.  And  we  on  our  part  would  not  delay  to  assure  it  before- 
hand of  our  concurrence  also." 

But  even  shonld  all  the  proposals  be  favourable  to  England^  these  * 
matters,  in  the  words  of  former  English  State  papers,  ^^  are  capable 
"  of  being  regalated  by  the  law  of  nations  and  of  nature  {jurd  naturot) 
•*  only.'*  These  are  also  part  of  our  common  law,  and  so  far  as  our 
laws  can  be  altered,  it  can  only  be  by  the  Queen  in  Council,  Eng* 
land's  interest  is  not  to  alter,  but  to  observe  and  obey  the  law.  She 
cannot  surrender  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  conclave  the  power  of 
making  her  laws,  or  of  altering  them.  It  would  be  an  abdication  of 
sovereignty  and  a  surrender  of  independence. 

Signed  by  order  and  on  behalf  of  the  Birmingham  lilberalrOon- 
aervative  Association^  Quadrant,  New-street,  June  23rd,  1874, 

SAlCtTXX  Bakmobe,  Chaimuoii 
WnjJAM  Beevss,  Hon.  Secretary* 
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THE  RUSSIAN  ARTICLES  OF  WAR, 


MEMOIR 

BY  THE  ST.  PANCRAS  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE. 

On  the  13th  of  Jane  Mr.  Urquhart  delivered  an  address  to  the 
Yorkshii-e  Foreim  Affairs  Committees  assembled  at  Keighley,  in 
which  he  Warned  them  of  the  dangers  of  the  proposed  Congress  in- 
tended to  be  held  at  Brussels  on  the  27th  instant.  He  then  told 
them : 

1.  That  the  English  Government  was  not  compromised,  and  did 
not  wish  to  be  compromised  to  the  Russian  project. 

2.  That  the  special  object  of  the  Congress  was  to  abolish  maritime 
warfare,  and  thus  to  destroy  the  power  of  England. 

3.  That  the  object  of  the  Congress  was  to  enact  a  code  of  laws,  and 
that  by  so  doing  it  would  create  an  Extra-national  Government  of 
Europe. 

The  trutli  of  these  statemcMits  has  been  very  generally  acknow- 
ledged, but  there  are  persons  wlio  still  believe  that  tlic  Russian  project 
is  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  humanity,  and  ought  to  be  hailed  as  an 
improvement. 

,  Nearly  a  month  after  Mr.  Urquhart's  address,  the  Government 
printed  the  Correspondence,  or  rather  a  selection  of  the  Corres- 
pondence, respecting  the  intended  Congress.*  We  are  therefore  able 
to  examine  for  ourselves  into  the  tnith  of  the  propositions  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Uuquhart.  Before  doing  so,  we  desire  to  express  our  sense 
of  the  conduct  of  Lord  Derbt  and  Mr.  Disraeli  as  contrasted  ^ith 
that  of  their  predecessors  in  similar  matters.  The  recklessness  with 
which,  in  the  affair  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  aggression  upon 
Khiva,  Lord  Granville  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Russia,  nas 
been  replaced  by  a  sober  unwillingness  to  enter  into  an  unnecessary, 
anil  therefore  illegitimate  proceeding.  The  haughty  insolence  which 
Lord  Granville  displayed  to  Parliament  in  regard  to  the  Treaty  of 
Washington,  and  the  carelessness  with  which  he  entered  into  "  equi- 
**  voi^il  9nd  entangling  engagements"  on  the  Gold  Coast,  have  been 


*  '^MIscellaneoQsNo.  1  (1874).  Correspondence  respecting  the  proposed  Conference  at 
Bruflseli,  on  the  Rules  of  Military  Warfare."  Presented  to  hoth  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
eomnumd  of  Her  Majesty.     1874  [C.  lOlO].    Price  4d. 
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exchanged  for  a  respect  for  the  authority  of  Parliament,  which  recalls 
US  to  the  times  before  the  Congi-ess  of  Vienna  in  181d, 

Up  to  the  present  moment  we  believe  that  Lord  Derbt  has  not  ab- 
solutely consented  to  send  anybody  to  the  Congress  in  any  capacity, 
and  yet  he  has  laid  before  the  Parliament  the  substance  of  the  nego- 
tiation which  he  has  commenced,  and  which  is  still  pending.  This 
reversal  of  the  practice  of  late  years,  which  made  it  a  rule  that  nego- 
tiations were  not  to  be  communicated  to  Parliament  till  they  were 
concluded,  that  is,  till  there  was  no  possibility  of  modifying  them, 
deserves  to  be  recoi-ded  as  a  step  in  return  to  the  ancient  constitutional 
customs  by  which  England  acquired  her  greatness,  and  by  which 
alone  she  can  continue  to  exist. 

We  now  refer  to  the  propositions  of  Mr.  Urquhart. 

1.  That  the  English  Government  was  not  compromised,  and  did 
not  wish  to  be  compromised. 

Mr.  Urquhabt  said,  13th  June : — 

"Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  no  notice  of  the  aclIie$ion  of  England;  on  the 
OGntnu'/y  the  very  last  information  we  have,  that  given  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  Ministers,  is  that  they  have  not  made  up  their  minds. 
Bat  thev  have  not  contented  themselves  with  a  general  answer ;  they  have  entered 
into  explanations,  and  it  is  from  them  that  we  learn  that  it  is  delegates  that  are  to 
attend,  and  not  representatives.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  ?  To  me  it  is  clear. 
It  means  the  English  Government  have  not  been  compromised,  and  do  not  wish  to 
be  compromised,  and  have  thrown  out  to  us  these  means  and  occasion  to  move  the 
eonntrj  and  the  members  of  Parliament  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  show  a  body 
of  public  opinion — rather  let  me  say  public  sense — capable  of  refuting  and  at  the 
same  time  aenouncing  such  unworthy  and  infamous  proposals.'^ 

On  the  4th  of  July  Lord  Derby  wrote  two  letters,  which  we  give 
entire,  as  they  show  his  exact  position  on  that  day.  The  first  is  to 
Her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Brussels : — 

The  Eakl  op  Dekbt  to  Mb.  Lumlet. 

Foreign  Office,  July  4, 1874. 

SiB» — With  reference  to  my  despatch  of  this  day's  date,  I  have  to  state  to  you  that, 
ahoald  her  Majesty's  Government,  upon  receiving  satisfactory  assurances,  consent  to 
take  part  in  the  proposed  Couference  at  Brussels  on  the  iiues  of  military  warfare, 
they  would  confine  themselves  to  sending  a  militai^y  officer  as  delegate  who  would 
not  be  invested  with  any  plenipotentiary  powers,  and  who  would  simply  report 
the  proceedings,  reserving  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  entire  liberty  of  action  in 
regard  to  them. 

ion  will,  no  doubt,  readilv  understand  that,  in  adop^'ng  this  course,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will  be  guided  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  Ihat  your  not  bemg 
required  to  take  part  in  the  Conference  is  not  from  any  want  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  you  as  Her  Majesty's  Diplomatic  Repre- 
aentatiye  at  Brussels. 

•  I  am,  &c« 
(Signed)  Derbt. 

Here  it  is  distinptly  laid  down  that  even  if  the  assurances  from 
Bnssia,  as  well  as  from  all  the  other  Powersy  should  be  satisfactory, 
Lord  Debet  has  not  promised  to  send  anybody  to  the  Congress. 

2.  That  if  anybody  is  sent  he  will  receive  no  authority  to  commit 
ViPgland  to  any  proposition  whatever* 

n  is  dear,  therefore,  that  Lord  Derbt  neither  is  nor  wishes  to  be 
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compromised.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  this 
"military  officer,"  may  not  commit  England  to  something  extremely 
detrimental.  Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord  Cowley  were  not  invested 
with  any  authority  to  sign  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  but  that  did  not  pre- 
vent them  from  signing  it ;  and  every  Government  has  since  held  that 
England  is  more  or  less  bound  by  that  Declaration.  If  the  "  military 
officer"  sent  by  Lord  Derby  were  to  "  exceed  his  attributions/'  would 
Mr.  Disraeli  punish  him?  Suppose,  immediately  afterwards,  Mr. 
Disraeli  were  to  go  out  on  a  Church  Bill,  or  an  Education  Bill, 
would  his  successor  punish  the  "military  officer!"  There  is  no  pre- 
cedent in  recent  times  for  so  patriotic  an  act. 
The  following  is  the  letter  to  St.  Petersburg : — 

The  Earl  of  Debby  to  Lord  A.  Lopttjs. 

Foreien  OflScc,  July  4^  1 874. 

Mt  Lord, — Her  Majesty's  Government  have  considered,  with  all  tue  attention 
which  so  important  a  proposal  deserves,  the  project  of  tlie  Emperor  of  Russia,  for  a 
Conference  to  be  held  at  Brussels  to  discuss  the  rules  of  military  warfare. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  higiily  appreciate  the  humane  motiTes  by  which  His 
Imperial  Majesty  is  actuated  in  making  this  proposal,  and  concur  in  the  earnest 
desire  evinced  b^  His  Imperial  Maiestv  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war. 

At  the  same  time,  Her  Majesty  s  dovemmenl  are  not  convinced  of  the  practical 
necessity  for  such  a  scheme  for  the  guidance  of  military  commanders  in  the  neki»  and 
cannot  but  fear  tliat,  unless  the  discussion  is  conducted  in  the  nK>st  guarded  nuumer, 
the  examination  of  any  such  project  in  a  Couference  at  tlie  present  juncture  may  re- 
open causes  of  difference  and  lead  to  recrimination  between  some  of  the  Belo^tes 
appointed  to  take  part  in  it.  .  ^ 

Nor  do  Her  Majesty's  Government  fully  understand  the  scope  which  is  iniended  to 
be  given  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Delegates. 

The  proposal  of  a  Conference  at  Brussels  was  Brst  made  by  the  Society  for  the 
Amelioration  of  the  Condition  of  Prisoners  of  War,  and  was  confined  to  that  subject. 
Before,  however.  Her  Majest.y's  Government  had  expressed  any  opinion  on  the  ex« 
pediency  of  accepting  the  invitation  thus  given,  they  were  requested  by  the  Russiaa 
Qovemment  to  suspend  their  action  in  the  matter  until  the  draft  project  then,  in 
preparation  by  that  Government  tras  completed. 

This  project  has  proved  to  contain  a  detailed  scheme  for  the  conduct  of  military 
operations,  of  which  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  occupies  but  a  small  part. 
Prinoe  GoBTCHAKOW,  moreover,  in  his  despatch  of  the  17th  April,  states  that: — 
"The  project  which  we  submit  to  the  examination  of  the  Cabinets  is  ooly  a  ttartine 
point  for  ulterior  deliberalions,  which,  we  trust,  will  prepare  the  waj  for  a  gencru 
understanding." 

Tliat  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  be  'happy  to  join  with  the  Government  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  any  measure  for  the  prevention  of  unnecessary  suflTerkig 
is  shown  hj  Great  Britain  having  already,  with  that  object,  acceded  fo  the  Dedara- 
tions  relatmg  to  the  Geneva  Cross  and  the  use  of  explosive  bullets;  and  Her 
Maje8t]['8  Government  would  not,  therefore,  now  be  prepared  to  take  exception  te  a 
discussion  in  a  Conference  of  Delegates  of  such-  details  of  warlike  operations  in  the 
field  as  it  might  be  found  useful  and  practicable  to  advise  upon;  but  Her  Majesty's 
'Government  are  firmly  determined  not  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  rules  of  m- 
iemational  law  by  which  the  relations  of  belligerents  are  guided,  or  to  undertake  any 
new  obli^tions  or  engagements  of  any  kind  in  regard  to  general  principles. 
.  Her  Majesty's  Government  deem  it  to  be^  of  great  unportance  that  they  should 
frankly  make  this  statement  at  the  outset^  and  this  has  become  the  more  uecess^jry 
aince  rumours  are  current  that  one  Government  at  least  has  contemplated  sending  a 
naval  delegate  to  the  Conference,  under  the  impression,  apparently^  that  nliVal 
matters  may  be  int»ioduoed  as  subjects  of  consideration  and  discussion.    * 

Her  Majesty's  Government  feel  assuved  that  such  an  exteuaion  of  the  scope. of  fiie 
Xonferenoe  wo^.  be  fatal  to  ^ny  .agreement  on  the  piriioular  detaila  >Qf ..militaxx 
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xegulations  which  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  have  considered,  and 
the/  are  certain,  therefore,  that  in  protesting  aj^inst  it  in  anticipation,  they  will  only 
be  acting  in  accordance  with  His  Imperial  Majesty's  views  and  wishes  for  a  snccess- 
ftil  issue  to  the  Ck>nference  which  he  has  proposed  should  be  assembled. 

I  hare  accordingly  to  request  your  Excellency  to  state  ta  the  Russian  Gorem- 
ment  that,  before  agreeing  to  send  a  Delegate  to  the  Conference,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  must  request  the  most  positive  and  distinct  assurance/rtm  that  5o' 
tevwneni,  as  well  as/rom  the  Governments  of  all  the  Powers  invited  to  take  part  in 
ihe  Oomferenee,  that  their  Delegates  at  the  Gonferenc  *  shall  be  instructed  to  confine 
thenaerras  to  tie  eonstderaiion  of  details  ^military  operations  of  the  nature  of  thou 
deaU  mitk  in  the  project  of  the  Bussian  Government,  and  shall  not  entertain,  in  any 
shape,  directly  or  indirectly,  anything  relating  to  maritime  operations  or  naval  war- 
Cue. 

I  have  to  add  that  this  despatch  will  be  communicated  to  the  Governments  of  all 
the  Powers  invited  to  take  part  in  the  Conference,  and  a  similar  assurance  requested 
from  each  of  them. 

Tour  ExcellencjT  will  read  this  despatch  to  Prince  (}obtchakow,  or  whoever  ntay 
be  actbg  for  him  in  his  absencCi  and  tumish  him  with  a  copy  of  it. 

I  am,  ftc. 
(Signed)  Dsbbt. 

.The. coocteoQS  tone  of  this  despatch  does,  indeed,  involve  the  possi- 
hilitj  of  a  double  nteaiving.  It  may  at*  first  @eem  that  the  Fly,  in 
^  appreciating  the  humane  motives"  which  cause  the  Spider  to  invite 
him  to  walk  mto  his  parlour,  is  only  making  use  of-  a  delicate  irony. 
This  idea  is  streAgthened  by  the  objections  made  to  the  Goingress. 
Lord  Dbbbt  hints  that  Prussia  and  France  may  quarrel  there.  He 
points  out,  too,  that  the  original  plan  of  merely  discussing  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  has  been  abandoned,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  thinks  such  a  plan  unnecessary.  Lord  Debbt  mi^ht  have  stopped 
here,  merely  addmg  a  refusal  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Con- 
fess. But  he  goes  on.  He  is  not  afraid  of  Congresses.  England 
has  already  joined  with  Bussia  about  the  Geneva  dross  and  explosive 
buUets*  if  he  objects  to  discuss  anything  else,  it  is  because  he  fears 
that  naval  matters  will  be  introduced,  and  in  protesting  a^unst  that  by 
anticipation  he  ^^  will  only  be  acting  in  accordance  with  His  Imperial 
^  Majesty's  views  and  wishes  for  a  successful  issue  to  the  Conference." 
Lord  Debbt,  therefore,  is  so  far  in  accordance  with  Prince  GoRT-- 
GHAKow,  that  he  does  not  object  to  Conferences  about  how  war  is  to 
be  carried  on  upon  land.  He  only  objects  when  the  sea  is  menti<med« 
But  if  a  European  Congress  has  a  right  to.  make  laws  for  the  world  on 
knd,  that  right  must  extend  to  the  sea.  Lord  Derby,  therefore, 
practically  accepts  the  general  principles  of  an  extra-National 
Government,  but  he  claims  an  exception  in  favour  of  England. 
Having,  therefore,  admitted  beforehand  a  new  Code  of  Litemational 
'  Law,  he.  puts-  England  beyond  its  pale,  and  thus  unites  the  world 
against  her  and  throws  it  into  the  arms  of  Russia. 

Doubtless,  there  is  some  diplomatic  skill  shown  in  thus  evading  the 
Bussian  proposal.  But  as  Kussia  has  no  power  of  enforcing  her 
demands,  no  diplomatic  skill  could  serve  the  occasion  so  well  as  a 
Btai^tforward  refusal  would  have  done.  BasBia  is  still  more  ddlf ul 
than  Lord  Derby.    It  is  now  announced : — 

1.  That  Bussia  is  concerting  with  the  other  Powers  an  answer  to 
tilSpigliiad; 
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2.  That  the  Congress  will  not  meet  to  transact  business  on  the  27th 
instant,  but  only  for  foim's  sake  and  to  appoint  a  committee,  when  it 
will  adjourn  for  a  time. 

Now,  if  this  be  true,  all  character  of  a  Diplomatic  Congress,  as  it 
has  been  hitherto  understood,  will  be  thrown  aside ;  the  body,  by  such 
an  act,  will  constitute  itself  into  a  Legislative  Assembly-  This  is  evi- 
dent ;  as  in  a  Diplomatic  Congress  each  man  represents  his  country 
and  does  not  act  for  himself,  as  do  the  members  of  an  elected  assembly. 
The  latter  then  can  form  a  smaller  body  out  of  itself,  the  former 
cannot. 

While,  therefore,  by  his  reservations  Lord  Derby  has  hitherto 
avoided  compromising  the  Government  or  the  nation,  he  has  shown 
that  the  danger  that  we  may  become  compromised  is  in  no  way 
removed. 

What  is  it  to  which  Lord  DERBr  demands  that  "  the  Delegates  at 
^' the  Conference  shall  be  instructed  to  confine  themselves?  It  is 
^^  to  the  consideration  of  details  of  military  operations  of  the  nature  of 
"  those  dealt  with  in  the  project  of  the  Russian  Government."  We 
have,  therefore,  to  refer  to  these  details.  We  quote,  then,  Mr. 
Ubquhabt*s  prediction  on  this  subject. 

2.  That  the  special  object  of  the  Congress  is  to  abolish  niaritime 
warfare  and  thus  to  destroy  the  power  of  England. 

Mr.  Urquhart  said : — 

'*  The  first  proposal  was  one  of  the  philanthropists  with  reference  to  broken  limbs 
and  heads,  and  the  like.  But  Russia  does  not  stop  there ;  she  goes  in  at  once  with 
her  code,  and  she  says  Prince  Goktchakoff  will  settle  the  plan ;  and  Iiis  plan  is^ 
that  all  matters  connected  with  belligerent  ri^ts  shall  also  be  treated;  that  thej 
shall  walk  out  of  the  hospital,  leave  aside  lint  and  bandage,  and  come  to  such  matiera 
as  these :  'the  principles  of  neutrality,  tho  rights  and  obligations  that  it  entails^  the 
commerce  of  neutrals,  and  the  right  of  search.'  That  is  what  is  going  to  be  proposed^ 
and  the  form  will  be  this :  the  sparing  of  private  property  at  sea«  If  we  respond  to 
the  call — if  onr  three  departments  send  their  representatives,  we  will  also  have  repxe- 
aentatives  of  another  order— the  representati?es  of  the  HoB8FA.LLfl^  the  Riohabsb 
and  the  departed  Cobden,  of  all  those  large  classes  of  shipowners  who  ima^e  thej 
will  not  lose  their  carrying  trade  if  they  Iiave  this  new  declaration ;  who  will  argne 
thns :  War  is  a  very  terriole  thing  indeed,  and  so  we  will  send  our  armies  to  destroy 
each  other  on  lana,  but  we  will  not  allow  the  sea  to  be  polluted  by  a  single  drop  of 
blood." 

The  Russian  scheme  was  sent  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Count 
Brtjnnow  on  the  17th  April.  It  was  not  communicated  to  Lord 
Derby,  at  least  officially,  till  the  11th  May.  But  between  the  11th 
May  and  the  4th  July  Lord  Derby  had  time,  as  he  hnnself  says,  to 
consider,  "  with  all  the  attention  which  so  important  a  proposal 
"  deserves,  the  project  of  the  Empei-or  of  Russia*  Now  what  is  the 
second  sentence  in  this  passage  ?     It  Is  under  the  head 

GENERAL   PRINCIPLES. 
Section  IL 


'*  The  operations  of  war  must  be  directed  exdusi^elj  against  the  foroes  and 

of  war  of  the  hostile  State,  and  not  against  its  subjects,  so  far  as  these  last  do  iiot 
themselves  take  an  active  part  in  the  war." 

>  An  enemy's  merchant  ship  carrying  goods  takes  no  active  pyrt  ia 
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the  war.  All  capture  at  sea  is  therefore  forbidden:  There  will  be  no 
fighting  at  sea,  where  we  are  strong,  and  onr  small  army  will  be  over- 
welmed  by  the  armed  myriads  of  the  Continent. 

It  has  to  be  recollected  that  Prussia  has  already  invented  a  new 
rule  forbidding  property  to  be  captured  even  in  belligerent  vessels. 
The  following  is  irom  the  Pall  Mall  Budget  of  July  18  : — 

"While  on  the  subject  of  contribations  and  the  means  taken  to  enable  conquered 
populations  to  pay  them,  we  may  point  out — what  many  professors  of  mternational 
taw  are  probabljr  at  this  moment  unaware  of— that  the  Prussians  no  longer  recognise 
^  right  of  maritime  Powers  in  time  of  war  to  seize  merchant  vessels  oelonging  to 
the  enemy.  The  contribution  of  1,000,000  f.  per  occupied  department,  to  which 
M.  Delsbot  devotes  some  pages,  was  ordered  by  way  of  reprisals  and  as  an  indemnity 
for  '  the  losses  inflicted .  upon  German  proprietors  by  French  men-of-war.'  Tlie 
FknBsian  Government  is  understood  to  be  about  to  propose  the  formal  abolition  of  the 
ancient  ri^^t  of  seizing  private  property  at  sea.  Meanwhile,  it  is  interesting  to  see 
that  in  practice  it  has  already  taken  the  abolition  of  that  right  for  granted." 

The  following  is  quoted  by  the  Daily  News  from  a  Berlin  joumaly 

file  Vbuisehe  Zeiivng : — 

Teople  incline  more  and  more  in  diplomatic  circles  here  to  tho  opinion  that  Eng- 
land and  France  have  reached  a  secret  understanding  in  regard  to  the  Brusseia.Gon- 
gress,  with  the  result  that  both  Powers  send  delegates  to  the  Congress  only  on  the 
condition  that  maritime  law  be  excluded  from  the  deliberations,  and  with  the  deter- 
mination of  recalling  them  in  a  contrary  event.  This  is  explained  by  the  hostility  of 
both  States  toward  a  reform  in  the  law  of  maritime  warfare,  and  by  certain  proceed- 
ings of  which  both  were  guilty  during  the  late  war.  In  respect  to  France,  it  is 
enough  to  recollect  that  her.  fleet,  in  contempt  of  the  principles  of  public  law  and 
humanity,  and  in  a  spirit  of  barbarism  and  piracy,  captured  German  merchant  vessels 
on  ilie  open  sea,  declared  ships  and  cargoes  to  be  lawful  prizes,  and  made  prisoners 
of  the  crews.  France  paid  no  attention  to  the  declaration  made  at  the  begmning  of 
the  war  by  Germanv,  that  she  would  respect  the  immunity  of  private  property  on  the 
h]g^  seas,  even  without  reciprocity." 

To  bum  Bazeilles  and  starve  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  Beau- 
mont is  humane  and  civilised.  To  seize  a  cargo  of  wheat  on  the  high 
teas  is  '^barbarous  and  piratical." 

But  it  is  of  no  use  for  Prussia  to  W  this  down.  What  is  wanted 
is  that  England  shall  consent  to  it.  Whenever  she  does  so,  England 
will  have  ceased  to  exist. 

It  is  childish  to  suppose  that  a  principle  laid  down  so  broadly  as  this 
18  in  Section  2  can  be  limited  except  by  an  express  exception.  The 
only  way  of  expressing  that  exception  is  to  insert  the  words  **  on  land  '* 
itfter  the  word  "  war/'  But  this  would  still  be  introducing  the  thin 
edge  of  the  wedge.    For  there  cannot  with  any  justice  be  two  opposite 

Eieral  principles  for  carrying  on  war — one  on  sea  and  anotner  on 
d.  On  the  other  hand,  while  there  are  in  the  project  no  exceptions 
made  to  the  operation  of  this  rule  at  sea,  there  are  such  exceptions 
made  to  it  on  land  as  to  deprive  it  of  all  its  validity. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  reproduce  the  whole  scheme.  ^  There 
is  a  great  deal  whicn,  if  it  were  merely  written  in  a  treatise,  instead 
of  proposed  as  a  part  of  a  Code  to  he  imposed  bjr  a  Congress,  is  un- 
exceptionable. No  such  Code  exists,  or  is  requured,  and,  therefore, 
those  articles  whic^  are  unexceptionable  in  themselves  need  not  be 
oonaidered. 

The  rules  respecting  Prisoners  of  War  are  remarkable  for  their 
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miauteuesS)  and  gf  these,  as  of  all  those  respecting  the  conduct  of  an 
invading  army  in  an  enemy's  country,  it  has  to  be  said  that  there  can 
be  no  way  of  enforcing  the  observance  of  these  rales,  or  of  knovriyg 
whether  they  are  observed  or  not,  unless  the  existence  of  a  gesend 
permanent  Government  is  supposed,  which  should  appoint  Commis- 
sioners to  reside  in  the  belligerent  countries  to  observe  what  is  done 
¥rith  prisoners  of  war,  and  other  Commissioners  to  follow  the  opera- 
tions of  the  armies  in  the  field,  and  unless  such  general  Gov^nnoent 
has  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  punish  any  infraction  of  the  rules 
which  its  Commissioners  may  report. 

The  very  fact  of  this  convention,  therefore,  leads  to  the  formation 
of  an  "  Extra-national  Government,'* 

There  are  well-meaning  enthusiasts  who  look  forward  to  the  '^  Uniifced 
States  of  Europe"  forming  a  single  Government.  But  they  intend, 
of  course,  that,  in  these  United  States,  war  between  State*  and  State — 
for  instance,  between  France  and  Prussia — dudlbe  prc^ldted,!  just 
as  now  war  between  England  and  Scotland,-  or  between  MiddlBSte 
and  Essex,  is  prohibited.  But  Bussia  contemplates  this  civil  war  as 
the  normal  state  of  things. 

We  extract,  therefore,  from  the  Project,  that  which  is  most  ob- 
jectionable, and  tvhich  the  invader  will  enforce,  as  it  is  all  in  his 
favour: — 

Pbojscz  roB  AN  Iktbbnahokal  Convsmtion  ox  tab  Laws  abd  OuaTOMBiOF 

Wab. 

General  Prindplee.  > 

\  I.  An  international  war  is  a  state  of  open  conflict  between  two  independent 
States  (acting  alone  or  with  allies>,  and  between  their  armed  and  organisidd  forces. 

§  II.  Operations  of  war  must  oe  directed  exclusively  against  the  forces  and  the 
means  of  making  war  of  the  hostile  State,  and  not  a^^ainst  its  eubjects,  so  long  as  the 
latter  do  not  themselTes  take  any  active  part  in  the  wsr. 

$  III.  In  order  to  attain  the  object. of  the  war,  all  means  and  all  measiyres  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  and  justified  by  the  necessities  of  war, 
shall  be  permitted. 

Section  I. — 0/the  Rights  of  belligerents  onetoioards  the  other. 


Chapter  1.-^0/ MUitary  JuiAorif^aperthe  kostiUS4a(e. 

}  1.  The  occupation  by  the  enemy  of  a  part  of.  the  territory  .of  a  SUt&  with^Uph 
he  is  at  war,  suspends,  ivsojueto,  the  authority  of  the  legal  power  of  the  lattet^'joid 
substitutes  in  its  place  tne  military  authority  of  the  occupying  State. 

§  2.  The  enemy  who  occupies  a  dbtrict  can,  according  to  the  requirements  of "ttie 
war  and  in  the  public  interest,  etthear  maintain  infoU  force  the  laws  existing  tbtiedn 
time  of  peace ;  modify  them  in' part ;  or  anspend  theim  altogetkeiE. 

§  3.  In  accordance  with  the  rights  of  war^  the  chief  of  the  arm^  of  oeco^tion  mftj 
compel  the  Departments^  as  well  as  the  officers  of  the  Civil  Adnunistration  of  Police 
and  of  Justice,  to  continue  In  the  eiercise  of  their  duties  under  his  superintendence 
and- control. 

f  4l  The  military  ontborxby  may  require  Uie  local  officials  >to.  vndettBka  oir  9aiif  rot 
on  theii  word,  to  fulfil  the  dnties  required  of  them  during  the  hostile  ocoupatioiis  it 
may  remove  those  who  refuse  to  satisfy  this  requirement,  and  prosecute  jucHeiaffy 
^  those  who  shall  not  fulfil  the  duties  undertaken  by  them. 

{6.  The -army  of  oeenpation  shall  have  the  r^t  to  Itvj  for  its^  fetiefit  ^ttgsaiait 
the  inhabitants,  all  taxes,  dues,  duties,  and  tolls  established  by  theii  le^Omva- 
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§  6.  An  annj  oconpytng  *  hostile  coantry  shall  have  the  right  to  take  poesesslbn 
of  all  funds  belon^^  to  the  Qcrernment,  of  its  depdte  luid  arms,  of  its  means  of 
tnmspor^  of  its  magaainea  and  supplies,  and,  generally,  of  ail  Government  property 
vhich  may  assist  the  objects  of  the  war. 

Note. — All  railway  roUino^  stock,  although  belonging  to  private  companies,  as  also 
depots  of  arms,  and,  generally,  all  kinds  of  munitions  of  war,  although  belonging  to 
private  individuals^  shall  be  equally  subject  to  seizure  by  the  army  of  occupation. 

f  7.  The  use  of  publie  buildings,  lands,  forests,  and  aCTicultural  works  belon^ng 
to  the  hostile  State,  and  which  are  found  in  the  occupied  country,  shall  pass  in  like 
manner  into  the  possession  of  the  army  of  occupation. 

We  see  at  once  how  delusive  is  the  second  section  of  the  General 
Principles.  So  far  from  the  war  not  being  carried  on  against  those 
who  takke  no  active  part  in  it,  it  is  carried  on  against  every  part  of*  a 
eomitry  which  is  occupied  by  the  enemy.  What  constitutes  occupa- 
tion is  not  even  hinted  at,  nor  what  constitutes  a  district.  What' is 
clear  is,  that  property  is  not  to  be  respected,  for  the  enemy  may  levy 
all  taxes,  duties,  and  tolls  for  its  own  benefit.  That  is,  that  it  md.y 
levy  the  harbour  dues  or 'the  highway  rates  without  any  obligation  to 
maintain  either  the  lighthouses  or  the  roads.  The  military  authorities 
may  require  the  local  authorities  to  undertake,  on  oathy  to  fulfil  ''Ae 
^  duties  required  of  them  during  the  hostile  occupation."  It  is  not 
said  what  duties.  It  may  be  to  imprison  and  execute  such  of  the 
inhabitants  as  presume  to  continue  their  resistance.  It  may  be  argued 
that  all  these  tilings  are  now  done  by  an  invading  army  whenever  it 
can  do  them.  But  the  object  of  this  plan  is,  first,  to  bind  down  the 
inhabitants  of  an  invaded  country,  under  the  sacred  name  of  Law;  to 
submit  to  all  these  things;  to  create  in  their  minds  the  idea  that  but 
to  submit  will  not  only  be,  as  it  must  bcj  dangerous,  but  criminal,  and, 
secondly,  to  enf  oroe  this  oppression  by  a  previous  sanction  to  the  in- 
vading army  if  they  hang  or  shoot  those  wno  are  disobedient. 

We  go  on  to 

Chapter  II. — Of  those  who  are  to  be  recognised  as  Belligerents  ;  0/  Combatants  and 

Nof^CmManii*' 

\  9.  The  rights  of  belligerents  shall  not  only  be  enjoyed  by  the  army,  but  also  by 
the  mflitia  and  tohiuteers  in  the  following  oases : — 

L  If,  having  at  their  head  a  penon  responaible  for  hissubocdinaies,  they  are  at 
the  aame  time  subjeot  to  ordere  £com  head^^nartsra ; 

2.  If  they  wear  some  distinctive  badge,  recognisiiile  at  a  distanee ; 

S.  If  th€^  carry  arms  openly ;  and 

4.  If,  in  their  operations  they  oonform  to  the  law.s,  cnstemsy  and  prooednre  of  war. 

Armed  bands  not  complying  with  the  Bbeve-mentioned  oondiftions  ahall  not  possess 
tte  ligkta  of  beUigerents ;  they  ahall  not  be  eonaideied  as.  regular  enemies,  and  m  case 
of  ea^uve  ahall  be  proceeded  agaiast  judicially. 

Chi^ter  111,— Of  the  means  of  Injuring  the  Snem^s  Of  those  whiek  ure  permMed  or 

li^sfla  he  ferbidim*  .   . 

il3.  Amongst  the  means  of  warfare  which  are  permitted  are : — 
0.)  Erety  opjeratiotf  of  war  by  the  army  orby  detaohed  bodies,,  atch.  as  ambuscades, 
skirmi6hiiig,.&c. 

(d.)  The  seizure  or  destruction  of  cyerytLing.  that  is  necessary  to  the  enemy  ia 
order  to  carry  on  the  -war,  or  of  that  which  may  add  to  his  irtrength; 

f«.)  The  destraetion  of  OTerythlDg-that  hinders  the  •suocesS' of  •  warlike  •opeivtioiis. 
•  (#.)  Staff  epftin  o£ wadike  alxatiagem;  M  whoeirer  anehea^vaeiiaf  wb  onany'a 
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national  flag,  his  militarjinai^a,  or  his  uniform  with  a  view  to  deceive  him,  depriTCs 
himself  thereby  of  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  war. 

(e,)  The  employment  of  every  availabte  means  of  procuring  information  about  the 
enemy  and  the  country. 

Chapter  IV. — 0/ Sieves  and  Bombardments, 

§  11.  Fortresses  or  fortified  towns  are  alone  liable  to  be  besieged.  An  entirely 
open  town,  which  is  not  defended  by  hostile  troops,  and  whose  inhabitants  offer  no 
armed  resistance,  is  free  from  attack  or  bombardment. 

The  Volunteers  were  brought  into  play  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
naval  strength  involTed  in  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  But  now^  if  the 
Volunteers  are  not  called  out  by  the  Minister  of  War,  they  are  to  be 
treated  as  criminals. 

Section  9  is  put  as  if  it  conferred  a  privilege ;  as  if  the  Militia  and 
the  Volunteers  were  only  by  the  act  of  the  Brussels  Congress  invested 
with  the  character  of  belligerents.  Nothing  can  take  away  that 
character.  But  it  is  evidently  hoped  that  one  or  two  Ministers  or 
MarshaU  may  be  gained  over  or  inilaenced,  and  that  thus  the  Volunteer- 
force  may  be  smitten  with  the  same  paralysis  which  is  designed  for  the 
general  inhabitants. 

The  provision  about  open  towns  is  a  delusion.  The  open  town 
which  does  not  resist  is  not  exempt  from  the  obligation  of  supporting 
the  enemy's  troops  ;  it  is  not  relieved  of  their  presence.  And  if  the 
invader,  instead  of  seizing  as  much  property  as  is  obtainable,  prefer 
to  bum  the  open  town,  he  can  easily  hnd  an  excuse  in  Section  13  (c), 
which  authorises  '^the  seizure  or  destruction  of  everything  that 
"  hinders  the  success  of  warlike  operations."  Besides,  if  the  invader 
does  violate  the  new  Code,  who  is  there  to  call  him  to  account  ? 
Wherever  these  rules  are  in  favour  of  the  invader,  they  are  real  and 
effective,  for  they  cause  him  to  be  approved  in  what  he  wishes  to  do. 
Wherever  the  rules  are  in  favour  or  the  pacific  inhabitant£>,  they  are 
utterly  delusive.    Their  compilers  are  making  fun  of  all  the  world. 

» 

Section  II. — OftheRighii  ofBeltifferenis  with  reference  to  Private  Individuals. 

.    at      I        f 

Chapter  I. — Of  the  Military  Fover  with  respect  to  Private  Individttals. 

$  45.  The  inhabitants  of  a  district  not  already  occupied  by  the  enemj,  who  shall 
take  up  arms  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  ought  to  be  rpfi;arded  as  belligerents,  and 
if  captured  should  be  considered  as  prisoners  ofwar. 

§  46.  Individuals  belonging  to  the  populat  ion  of  a  country,  in  which  the  enemy's 
power  is  already  established,  who  shall  lise  in  arms  against  them,  nu^  be  handed  over 
toJMstiee,  and  are  not  regarded  as  prisoners  of  war. 

}  47.  Individuals  who  at  one  time  take  part  independently  in  the  operations  of 
war,  and  at  another  return  to  their  pacific  occupations,  not  fulOlling  generally  the 
conditions  of  §{  9  and  10,  do  not  enjoy  the  rights  of  belligerents,  and  are  amenable, 
in  case  of  capture,  to  military  justice. 

{51.  The  troops  should  respect  private  property  in  the  occupied  territory,  and  in 
no  case  destroy  it  without  pressing  necessity. 

"  May  be  handed  over  to  justice,"  means  **  May  be  shot  in  cold 
"  blood."  The  favour  shown  to  the  non-military  inhabitants  ig  to  shoot 
them  thus  if  they  resist.  To  "  return  to  their  pacific  occunations"  is 
a  crime.  In  abort,  there  is  to  be  a  combination  between  the  foreign 
and  the  natiYe  aoldiers  to  pat  down  all  private  individoals  who  are 
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gailty  of  the  crime  of  public-inindedtiess  and  dare  to  defend  their 
coontiy. 

Section  51,  about  respecting  private  property,  is,  of  course,  a  very 
good  joke.  The  point  of  it  can  only  be  seen,  however,  by  refer- 
ring to 

Chapter  II. — Of  Requisitions  and  Contributiom, 

§  52.  The  enemy  maj  exact  from  the  local  population  all  the  taxes,  labour,  and 
daeSp  both  in  money  and  in  kind,  to  which  tbe  armies  of  the  legal  Government  haye 
a  right. 

§  53.  The  army  of  occupation  may  exact  from  the  local  population  all  articles  of 
proTisions,  dothiug,  boots,  &c.,  necessary  for  its  maintenance.  In  such  a  case  the 
beUigerent  is  bound,  as  far  as  possible,  either  to  indemnify  the  persons  giving  up 
their  property,  or  else  to  give  them  the  customary  receipts. 

f  54.  The  enemy  may  levy  money  contributions  on  the  population  of  the  country 
of  which  he  is  in  possession,  either  in  case  of  absolute  and  inevitable  necessity,  or 
by  way  of  penalty  ;  but,  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  in  the  other,  only  by  virtue  of  a 
decision  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  care  being  taken  besides  to  avoid  ruining 
the  population. 

.  Tiie  sums  of  money  levied  on  the  population  in  tlie  first  case  may  be  liable  to 
reslitutiou. 

The  et  cetera -willy  if  the  Prussian  model  is  followed  in  this,  as  in  all 
things,  be  eight  cigars  a  day  for  each  soldier.  The  words  **  necessaiy 
*'  for  its  maintenance,"  the  enemy  being  himself,  as  always,  the  judge 
of  that  necessity,  makes  this  power  unlimited.  The  words  that  follow 
about  the  belligerent  indemnifying,  '' as  much  as poesible^^  the  persons 
recmisitioned,  or  giving  them  receipts,  are  a  deception.  An  incident 
whtdi  has  been  put  on  record  of  the  late  war  will' show  this.  The 
town  of  Beaumont,  near  Sedan,  was  occupied  by  a  German  battalion 
after  the  battle  of  Beaumont.  What  happened  has  be^n  described 
by  an  eye  witness,  the  Cure  of  the  parish,  in  his  histoiy  of  the  "  Army 
^^  of  MacMahon  and  the  Battle  of  Beaumont/'  A  Prussian  bat- 
talion installed  itself  in  Beaumont  in  the  afternoon  of  the  80th  of 
August.  From  that  moment  until  the  2nd  of  Beptember  the  inhabi- 
tants were  literally  without  bread  and  water^  and  this  by  the  orders  of  ' 
the  Prussian  commanders.  The  first  step  taken  by  them  was  to  enter  ' 
into  possession  of  every  bakehouse  and  ev6iy  roell  m  the  place,  writing 
up  orrer every  well,  or  door  which  led  to  one,  ^'aecis  inter dit^*  and 
placing  sentinels  to  prevent  all  approach. 

These  are  the  Curb's  words  : — 

^^  I  saw  it,  and  thousands  oi  French  and  Gennans  saw  it  with  me. 
*^  The  wounded  French,  who  filled  the  church,  called  out  for  water  ' 
**  with  heart-piercing  cries.    No  one  gave  it  to  them^  or  could  give  it  to  • 
**  them 

'^  The  Prussians  had  bread  and  meat,  and  all  sorts  of  provisions^ 
^^  and  they  drank  ^f  all  w:e  had.:  As  I  have  said,  they  occupied  our 
^*  ovens,  a&  well  our  wells  and  our  cellars;  everywhere  m&j  had  begun 
**  to  pillage  the  evening  of  the  battle,  flour  for  Me  men  and  com  for  " 
**  the  hories.  Tiiat  is  what  we  all  saw  for  three  days,  whilst  we  were 
^^  jperishing  with  hanger,  and  all  our  beasts  wandered  about  turned 
^^  out  of  their  stables.  For  many  persons  this  famine  laist^ 
*^  bngec ;  some  families  wer(»  fourteen  days  without  bread."- 
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.The  Journal  des  DebatSy  the  only  one.  in  France  in  favour  of  the 
Congress,  makes  the  following  remarks : — 

• 

"We  understand  very  well  that  the  civil  population  ought  to  observe  a  strict 
nevtrality  in  order  not  to  be  treated  as  hostile ;  we  can  conceive  tiiat  it  ought  ab- 
solutely to  abstain  from  every  act  of  hostility,  in  order  not  to  provoke  cruel  reprisius;  fout» 
while  admitting  that  it  must  thus  fuliil  the  obligations,  certainly  very  hard,  imjmedon  ii 
hy  the  new  Coae  of  War,  can  it  be  admitted  tiiat  the  invader  may  overwhelm  it  with 
requiBitians  in  kind,  and  evep  with  contributions  in  money  ?  If  it  be  henceforth 
understood  that  'the  operations  of  war  must  be  directed  eidasively  against  the 
forces  and  means  of  war  of  the  hostile  State,  and  not  against  its  subjects,'  by  what 
ri^  can  these  last  be  compelled  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  invading 
araij  P  By  what  right  can  tney  be  subjected  to  oontributions  of  war,  since  it  is  not 
against  them  that  the  war  is  directed,  and  they  are  considered  as  neutral  P  Can 
requisitions  in  money  or  in  kind  be  levied  upon  neutrals  P'' 

•If  some  of  these  provisions  were  construed  literally,  it  would  not 
suit  their  projectors.  But  it  is  only  the  ^neral  principles  that  would 
injure  them.  When  we  go  to  the  details,  we  find  an  interpretation 
which  permits  the  invader  to  do  as  he  likes.  If  the  Journal  des  Debats 
really  Believes  that  Russia  is  in  earnest  in  humanity,  he  should  put 
her  to  the  test.  Let  France  impeach  Prussia  at  the  bar  of  the  Con- 
gress fdr  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  hlunanity.  Let  Prussia  give  up 
some  of  the  booty  which  she  carried  away  to  the  great  detriment  of 
private  owners  of  propetfy* 

Yet  the  Russian  scheme,  which  promotes  the  destruction  of  both  life 
and  property  on  land,  forbids  the  seizure  of  property  at  sea,  and  calls 
itaeli  humane.  All  the  maritime  operations  tnat  England  has  en- 
mged  in.  against  France,  from  the  opanish  Succession  War,  which 
dosed  in  1713>  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  in  1815,  have  not  caused 
Ftance  the  misery  which  was  caused  by  the  Prussian  Invasion 
of  1870. 

£ach  is  the  scheme  to  which  Lord  Debbt  requires  that  the  '^  Dele- 
'^  ^tes  at  the  Conference  shall  be  required  to  confine  themselves*'' 
<'  The  hOmane  motives  by  which  His  Imperial  Majesty  is  actuaiad  in 
<^  making  this  projposaT'  are  those  which  have  been  oarried  out  in 
Poland  and  Circassia,  They  are  meant  to  draw  the  fate  of  P<dand 
first  Upoa  France,  and  then  upon  Engbuid,  should  England  dave  to 
relist  any  scheme  of  aggression  on  wnich  the  .Bussian  Cabinet  has 
determined. 

Mr.  Urquhaet's  last  proposition  is : — 

8*  Thidi  the  object  of  tins  Congi^ess  is  to  create  a  Code  of  Law^ 
and  that  by  so  doing  the  Congress  will  create  an  extra-National  Qo- 
vevpment  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Urquha»t  said : —  .  . 

^TTbere  is  uo  treaty  to  be  made  here— no  articles  of  peace  to  be  settied — ^it  is 
soMthing  to  be  inyented  y  and  wkat  is  to  be  iavented  is  not  a  Treaty,  but  it  is  a 
eoii**^9i  ne#  oode— -a  neiw  law :  it  is  a  code  .in  aeventy-ak  clauses.  It  is  to  be^  as 
staisd  in  a  ramaiilLaUe  Bianirasio  which  appeared  in  the  foim  of  an  aiticLs  in  a 
Geneyapaper^  published  in  the  Eoglish  tongue^  and  read  by  all  the  trayellen  of  Eagw 
land  throughout  the.  Continent,  an  AnTphic^onie  Council  for  the  world:  Hie  Am- 
^tetyonie  Cframd  ruled  over  the  different  States  of  Greece  according  to  ili6  general 
tamwlfwi^tlM  gcBinaL  coBwat  $  but  this  nowinveiiiion  is  at  Once  toauJbs  lawa 
and  toadimniat^tlitm;aiid  ttis  jnaaifeaio  gQ«s  .on  to  aaj  that  th«f  look  upon  liM  * 
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Congress  as  important,  not  90  much  for  tihe  work  it  may  do,  as  for  ihe  fact  of  its 
existence.  It  was  no  ordimuy  man,  that  wrote  those  words,  it  must  have  been  soi^e 
one  who  knew  what  was  intended  to  be  done.  There  will  be  an  extra-National 
GoTemment  of  Europe,  and  the  different  portions  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe  will 
be  subject  to  the  segregate  wilt  only,  and  the  aggregate  will  wiU  be — wbat  nobody 
knows.  Don't  thuJc  th&t  these  things  take  us^  oy  surprise.  This  is  what  I  havQ 
been  waiting  for  at  least  tweoitty  j6axB :  it  was  in  l^iA  tbat  I  deli?ei^  a  speeeh  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  I  laid  it  down  as  the  necessary  conclusion  of  that 
course  in  which  the  GoFemment  of  tin's  country,  and- all  the  Govemments  of  Europe 
were  invol?ed,  by  allowing  themselves  to  be  engaged  in  secret  and  diplomatic  whisper- 
ing. These  are  the  words  I  then  used :  *  You  are  preparing  the  way  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  extra^National  GoTcmment  for  the  Governments  of  Europe.'  '* 

These  words  require  no  further  proof.  The  new  Code  is  published^ 
and  we  have  cited  its  most  important  articles.  They  do  not  even  pre- 
tend to  be  articles  of  peace ;  they  are,  avowedly,  articles  of  war. 
Bat  lire  have  given  Mc  Urquhart's  statement  of  what  Russia's 
intentions  must  be.  Justice  to  Bussia  requires  that  we  should  place 
beside  that  statement  the  statement  of  Russia  herself.    Here  it  is : — 

PanrcB  Gokxchajlow  to  Couht  Bauvhow. 
(fionmufdcated  hy  Couni  Brunnoxo  to  the  Sari  o/Deriy,  May  11.) 

St.  Petersburg,  AprQ  17, 1874. 

M.  LB  Coxxs,-^By  my  despatch  of  the  6th  instant  I  requested  you,  by  order  of  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor,  to  communicate  to  the  Goyernment  to  which  you  are  accredited, 
the  answer  wbicn  we  have  returned  to  the  proposal  of  the  Society  for  the  Amelioration 
of  the  Condition  of  Prisoners  of  War,  and  the  intention  we  had  arrived  at  of  laying 
before  the  Cabinets  a  project  for  an  International  Code  with ,  the  object  of  deter- 
mining the  laws  and  usages  of  warfare. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  this  project  to  you  herewith. 

The  motive  by  which  it  is  inspired  is  one  of  humanity,  which,  we  are  convinced, 
will  meet  a  general  feelinf|p,  a  general  interest,  and  a  general  need. 

The  more  that  solidarity  becomes  developed,  which  tends  in  these  times  to  bring 
together,  to  unite,  noHotu  a$  ih&  members  of  one  family ^  the  more  their  militarj 
organisation  tends  to  give  to  their  wars  the  character  of  conflicts  between  armed 
Bsuona,  the  more  neeeasary  does  it  become,  therefore,  to  determine  with  greater  pre- 
dsion  than  in  past  times  the  laws  and  usages  admissible  in  a  state  of  war,  in  order  to 
limit  the  consequences  and  to  diminish  the  calamities  attendant  upon  it,  so  far  as  it 
maybe  possible  and  desirable. 

With  this  end  in  view,  it  seems  indispensable  to  establish  by  common  accord,  upon 
a  basis  of  complete  reciprocity,  rules  which  may  be  made  binding  on  all  Govemments 
and  their  armies^ 

Ife  believe  this  to  be  both  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  ever^  State. 

Tile  project  which  we  submit  to  the  examinatiDn  of  the  Cabinets  is  only  a  starting 
point  for  ult^or  deUberatious,  which,  we  trusty  wiU  prepare  the  way  for  a  general 
nnderstaidine. 

To  this  end  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  Conference  of  sp^dal  Plenipotentiaries  might 
be  convoked  to  discuss  these  qaesiions  and  to  decioe  upon  a  definite  code,  vrhioh ' 
mu^,  thenceforth,  be  clothed  with  an  international  cbaractep.  - 

In  onr  opinion,  the  eitjy  of  Brussels  would  seem  (o  be  parthmlarly  apppopriate  for 
toch  a  Congress  on  account  of  the  neutral  position  of  Belgium,  and  the  tn  of  July 
next  might  be  named  as  the  date  of  meeting,  in  order  to  allow,  the  necess  ry  time  for 
the  exammation  of  our  projept  aiid  the  seAcung  of  Plenipotentiaries. 

In  this  respeet,  however,  we  will  defer  to  wnatever  may  be  decided  when  an  ez«. 
diai^itf  ideaa  hetweisn  tl»<)abiBet8  baa  taken  plaice 

lea.  will  be  good 'Onosigii  ta.^mmunicatB  these  prx^qsals  to  the  Minister  foT- 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  to  inform  us  of  the  reception  th^y  may.  pieet  wjth. 

Accept,  ftc^ 
(Signed)  GRmTCttaHiywv 
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The  Memoir  of  this  Committee  is  a  sequence  and  a  yerification  of 
Mr.  Urquhabt's  address  of  last  month,  bnt  it  was  so  long  ago  as  the  ' 
2nd  January,  1860,  that  Mr.  Urqithart  first  addressed  to  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committees  a  Circular  containing  the  history  of  Congresses  as 
the  means  of  effecting  an  extra-National  Qovemment  of  Europe,  from 
their  commencement  at  Vienna  in  1815,  when  the  project,  which  now 
takes  the  shape  of  seventy-one  articles  of  war,  was  first  laid  down  in 
the  three  articles  of  the  "  Holy  Alliance."  That  Circular  is  published 
in  the  IXplomatic  Review  for  January,  1860,  and  with  it  is  reprinted, 
from  Hansabd,  of  May  16, 1848,  the  speech  already  referred  to  on  the 
same  subject.  The  whole  of  this  Circular  Is  eminently  qualified  to  be 
useful  at  the  present  conjuncture.  We  can,  however,  give  oiily  the 
concluding  paragraphs : — 

"  Be  not  seduced  into  fflving  reasons  agahut  the  Congress.  .  Make  them  give  rea* 
sons  for  it^  and  then  you  nave  them.  When,  after  having  understood  years  ago  what  r 
England  was  abont,  I  then  came  to  hear  what  Englishmen  talked ;  this  distinction 
occnrred  to  me  as  distinguishing  the  periods  of  rise  and  manhood  from  that  of  decline. 
In  the  firtt^  reasons  had  to  be  given  for  an^f thing  that  it  was  proposed  to  do.  In  the 
latter,  reasons  are  required  from  those  who  refuse  to  join.  In  the  first  state  a  nation 
is  organised,  and  functions  through  its  parts.  The  latter  state  is  brought  about 
through  the  destruction  of  that  macninery ;  then  the  nation  becomes  a  mob,  connected 
only  by  shouting  in  common.  Any  man  who  refuses  to  join  the  cry  is  called  to 
account.  The  mob,  taken  indiyiduafly,  may,  however,  be  asked  why  he  has  shout^  . 
and  then  his  folly  will  appear. 

"  In  your  capacity  of  citizens  you  have  something  else  to  do.    That  is,  to  use  your 
constitutional  means  of  appeal  and  protest.    Not  only  have  you  stronger  grounds  thaa 
ever  you  had  before,  but  you  have  different  grounds.  ^  You  had  hitherto  to  address  a . 
Parliament  in  respect  to  its  own  misdeeds,  and  a  Sovereign  agiiinst  the  acts  of  Her  own 
executive.    You  have  now  to  address  a  Parliament,  offering  it  support  against  its  owa 
extinction,  and  a  Crown,  beseeching  it  not  to  endure  its  own  dethronement.  SpeciaUj 
you  have  to  call  upon  Parliament  to  refuse  supplies  for  establishments  which  a  foreign. 
Congress  is  to  dispose  of.    And,  should  it  fail  to  do  so,  jon  have,  in  your  6wn  persona, 
to  refuse  the  payment  of  that  fragment  of  the  taxes  which  is.still  permitted  to  remain 
liable  to  this  constitutional  action.  If  there  be  amongst  you  men  of  sincerity,  courage 
firmness,  worth,  the  opportunity  will  thus  be  afforded  them  of  doing,  something  lot  .  * 
their  country  by  the  persecution  they  will  have  to  undergo.    By  the  process  of  suffer^   . . 
ing  thus  open  to  us,  an  appeased  Providence  may  have  in  reserve  for  us  the  glory  of 
rescuiug  a  sinking  country,  and  restoripg  an  endangered  world.'*    .  ' 


We  find,  therefore, 

1.  That  while  Her  Majesty^s  Ministers  have  shown  a  desire  to  avoid 
committing  themselves  or  the  country  to  a  Code  of  Military  Law,  and* 
have  returned  to  the  ancient  custom  of  consulting  Parliament  while 
negotiations  are  pending,  they  are  nevertheless  not  sufficiently  im-.  ' 

{)ressed  with  a  sense  of  oanger,  and  have  neglected  their  duty  by  not   ; 
ay  ing  the  proposals  of  Russia  before  the  Privy  Council  previons^tb 
writiM;  on  the  subject  to  the  Governments  of'Bus^^  and  othe^ 
countnes. 

2.  That' the  Russian  project  aims  at  the  abolition   of   maritime 
waffiaie,  and  c6nseqtiently  at  the^  destruction  of  the  British  £mpire. 

3..  Thi^t  it  aims  at  the  establishment  of  an  extra^National  Govern- 
ment of  Eurojpe  ^nd  the  world,  which^  by  i&eans  of  Congreisaes,. shall   ^ 
be  in  the  hand^  of  the  Russian  Cabinet.  -*   ' 

Fuvlber,  that  while  this  atten^t  to  destroy  the  British  Empire  and 
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to  obtain  universal  dominion  is  made  under  pretence  of  motives  of 
humanity  and  of  a  view  to  lessen  the  horrors  of  war,  the  Siwian 
Articles  of  War  ai^  expresslv  and  designedly  calculated  to  favour  the 
invader  of  any  country^  without  even  requiring  the  formality  of  a 
Declaration  of  War,  far  less  the  existence  of  a  cause  of  quarrel,  and 
to  permit  such  invader  to  accomplish  his  purpose  by  means  excep- 
tionally debasing  and  cruel.* 

That,  theref ore,  the  Russian  project  must  be  characterised  as  an 
imposture. 

We  recommend,  then,  a  persistence  in  the  plan  already  laid  down, 
namely,  to  petition  Her  Majesty  the  Quekn  ana  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament praving  that  a  refusal  may  be  sent  to  recognise  in  any  way  the 
Congress  of  Brus^Is,  and  that  tmit  refusal  may  be  accompanied  by  a 
solemn  asseveration  that  the  Declaration  of  Paris  never  having  been 
anthcnriaed  by  Her  Majesty  the  Qon^  or  by  Parliament  is  not  bmding 
upon  this  country. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  Committee  and  on  their  behalf, 

C.  D.  Collet,  Chairman,  Sunny  Bank,  Highgate  Hill. 
C.  F.  Jones,  Secretary,  155,  Bamsbury  Road,  Islington. 

Jolj  2S,  1S74. 


PETITION. 

2b  ike  Q^eefC9  Mott  Excellent  Majesty,  the  Humble  and  Loyal  Addrees  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  Preston  Assembled  in  Public  Meeting  at  the  Com  £x^ 
€iange  Assembly  Boom,  on  the  l^th  day  of  July ^  1874. 

Showeth— 

Hist  the  XJodersigned  have  heard  wilh  alarm  that  Your  Majesty's  Ministers  ha^r 
B0t  jet  deteniiUM»d  whether  or  not  to  advise  Your  Majwtt  to  send  a  EepresentatiTS* 
to  toe  Congress  summoiied  hy  the  Emperor  of  Rossu  to  meet  at  Brasteb. 

That  the  scheme  to  be  proposed  to  the  Congrcsa  has  now  been  published. 

That,  ia  declanng  that  "  tue  operations  of  war  must  be  direotea  exdusivelj  against 
the  forees  and  means  of  war  of  (he  iiosiile  State,  and  not  against  its  sabjects,  so  £ur- 
as  these  last  do  not  themselves  take  an  active  part  in  the  war/'  this  scheme  prohibits 
all  maritime  capture  of  an  enemy's  oommesoe,  and  tlms  not  onlj  annihihttes  Bngland 
as  a  gitat  Power,  but  renders  it  ioipoasibk  that  she  should  defend  her  own  shores- 
fhmi  invaiioa. 

That  bj  prohibiting  the  action  of  the  Militia  and  Volunteers,  unless  tliej  are : 
"  under  the  orders  of  the  general  autl^ority,"  this  scheme  aims  at  making  the  defence 
oftbeoountty  the  business  only  of  the  Government,  and,  having  annihilated  our- 
maritime  power,  further  proposes  to  suppress  the  Volunteers  who  have  risen  up  lo 
aopply  its  loss,  snd  thus  to  make  it  certain  1  hat,  in  case  of  iaiasion,  our  small  army.- 
wiU  be  OTerwhebiied  by  the  armed  myriads  of  the  Continent. 

That  the  rest  of  the  scheme  is  especially  caieulated  to  favour  an  invader,  and  to- 
eatabtiah  the  doctrine  that  force  constitutes  right. 

The  Undersigoed;  therefore,  humbly  implore  Your  Majistt  that  you  will  not  per> 
mit  any  Representatire  to  be  sent  to  tiie  Brussels  Congress,  and  that,  in  rejeotingthe 
inritation  to  altend  i^.  Your  Majbstt  will,  in  the  words  of  Your  Majesty's  Grand- 
father,  addressed  to  Russia  in  1807,  "proclaim  anew  those  principles  of  MnritiiMs 


The  EnperDV  of  Aastrhi  has  bad  two  reports  drawn  up  on  the  political  ind  military 
c£  the  Code.  Botfar  are  vnfisTcmrable  to  to  it.*  The  hitter  suggesU  that  the  piroviiiobs 
Mp«e^  priMDers  of  war  art  a  premiam  Qf/en  cowaidioa.  Wbm  aankt  are  taken  by  foice 
from  their  homaf,  tbif  danger  may  become  very  aarioas.— Ed.  D.  B. 

2  A 
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iaw,  again^  which  the "  ArmedUentrality,  under  the  auspices  of  the  EmprcsJ 
GA!rfiiiRiKE,  was  orlginaUy  dire(Jted ;"  and  declare  Your  roynl  will  and  ifttention  to 
nsame  for  this  eountij  her  full  belligerent  lights  as  belonging^  to  her  by  the  Law  of 
Rations,  unfettered  by  the  Dedaratipn  of  Paris,  which,  illegal  in  itself  and  made  with- 
out Your  Majesty's  authority^  can  never  be  binding  either  on  Your  Majesty  or  on 
Your  Majesty's  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects. 
~  And  the  Undersigned  will  evei*  pray. 


ENGLAND  MENACED  WITH  DANGITR. 

'    mSFOET  OF  TH£  PBOCBtDINGS  AT  A  PUBLIC  iMTEIBTnm  HBLD  A?P 

MAOOI/ESTTELP^  AtTGtTST  I2y  1874. 

.  <  *  • 

A  PUBLIC  meeting  convened  by  the  Macclesfield  Branch  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Conlmitt^e,  which  is  opposed  to  England 'being  re- 
presented in  any  binding  mannet  at  the  International  Conference  now 
sitting  at  Brussels^  and  In  fitvour  of  the  exercise  by  England  of  her 
full  maritime  rights  notwithstanding  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  August  12th,  in  the  National  School,  Duke- 
street,  which  was  filled  with  an  attentive  audience.  The  placard 
convening  the  meeting  stated>it^  purpose  to  be  to  pass  resolutions — 

^*  Approving  of  the  determination  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
^  hot  to  Send  representatives  to  the  Congress  to  oe  held  at  Bnissels, 
'^  except  for  the  pui'ppse  of'  observation;  and  to  impress  on  Her  Ma- 
**  jestj^s  Government  the  desirability  of  having  it  stated  at  the  Con- 
"  ference  that  England  (Joes  not  consider  hers3f  bound  ty  the  De- 
/^  <^laratIoi)  of  Pans,  ip  reference  to  the  Bight  of  Search  anc^  Frivatoeih 
*^  ing,  and  to  address  the  QiTBlSS  praying  Her  Majesty  that  die  will  not 
^'  ratify  any  convention  drawn  np  by  the  Brussels  Congress/' 

Working  lAeh  were  especially  invited  to  attend,  and  by  their 
unanimous  votes  to  insist, not  only  that  the  power  of  Old  England  upon 
the  seas  shall  not  be  further  tampered  with,  bat  also,  inasmuen  as 
in  1866  it  was  silently  and  lawlesrfy  whispered  away,  as  the  late  Ijooi 
Derby  said,  "  in  the  interest  of  Russia,"  to  show  that  the  nation  i^as 
determined  to  resort  to  the  old  law  in  the  time  of  war,  and  make  war 
on  the  trade  of  an  enemy,  whether  that  trade  be  carried  on  in  their 
own  ships  of  in  those  of  neutral  nations 

J.^GftOSTOtfy  Esq.,  of  Upton,  near  Macclesfield,  presided,  and  th^t^ 
were  present,  as  representing  the  Committee,  StEWART  E^^kI^ 
KoLland,  Esq.;  Mn  David  IIixe,  Newcastle;  Mr.  Bevels,  My. 
£lliot,  the  Hev.  J.  R  SftEPHBNS,  Stalybridge;  Mr.  WilIiIam 
Oakes,  Maccletefield ;  Ac. 

The  Chairman  was  received  with  great  cheering.  He  said  the  duty 
he  had  to  discharge  was  not  of  a  very  onerous  character.  Tliere  was 
a  question  just  now  occupying  public  attention  upon  which  compara- 
tively little  was  known  otit  of  doors,  and*  some  gentlemen  had  been 
kihd  enoilglf  to  titt^nd  th«t  tiight'fr6i1i  a  distance,  in  order  to  give  the 
people  of  Afacclesfield  some  information  bearing  up<)n  that  questioil. 
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As  the  audieiice  bad  not  come  to  Usteii  to  any  long  speech  from  hifti, 
ftn4  were  anxious  to  hear  what  their  visitors  had  to  saj,  it  would  be 
unfair  on  his  part  to  occupy  their  time  and  attention  with  his  own 
remarks ;  but  before  falling  on  the  gentlemen  to  more  the  resolutions, 
it  might  perhaps  not  be  amiss  togLve  some  little  outline  of  the  business 
which.  }^ii  bro«fght  ^  them  together.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  he  had  scud, 
the  question,  which  was  en«giDg  pablie  attention  %yas  as  yet  compara- 
tively, little  understood,  ana  yet  it  was  one  of  very  grave  importance 
indeecL  It  Was  a  questiim  which  affeeted  almost  our  existence  as  a 
nation.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  had  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Govemiaent  of  this  country  for  many  years  past  to  fritter  aw^ 
the  power  and  force  of  Britain;  there  had  b^n  a  dtspositibn  to  enter 
into  secret  conclaves — to  hold  congresses  and  conventions,  mee^iifg 
under  various  designations;  and  unfortunately  it  must  be  admitted • 
that,  in  the  vast  majority  <rf  cases,  these  conventions  and- congresses 
Iiad  not  resulted  to  the  advantage  of  our  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
thoughttheremiiAtbeaoiiieihing  innate  in  the  English  nature  which  made 
an  Sngliah  st^tesmaa  ill  adapted  to  take  part  in  the  business  of  secret 
eenventiens ;  there  was  something  frank,  and  open,  and  generous,  and 
strai^tforward  in  the  Englisli  charactor  that  seemed  altogether  to  unlit 
the  £ngli0h  statesman  for  sueh  business,  and  to  place  him  at  a  disad- 
vaatage  when  he  is  brought  into  competition  with  tho^e  who  ai^ 
traincnl  in  all  the  secret  arts  of  diplomacy,  who  are  all  clever,  crafty, 
aad  astute^  asnd  who  seek  to  take  every  advantage  that  they  possibly 
can  over  those  with  whom  they  are  placed  in  eompetitionw  That,  he 
was  afraid,  had  be^i^  the^  residt  of  many  congresses  whieb  had  becjn 
held  witbia  the  last  fifty  or  fioxty  yean ;  he  f dared  that  the  power  of 
this  country  had  been  weakened,  and  that  instead  of  holding  the  pos(- 
tioB  it  did  fifty  years  ago  in  the  esdmatton  of  other  Powers,  it  held  at 
the  present  time  but  a  very  Beoond<^ate  position  iftdeed.  I'ime  was 
whm  the  opinion  of  Biitain  was  respected,  and  the  authority  of  Britain 
wa^s  feared;  biit  we  saw  the  time  a  few  years  ago  when  a  contest 
broke  out  between  France  and  Prussin,  that  England  offered  her 
gpo4  o^ces  to  bpth  these  nation^  and  so  far  had.  she  sunk  in  the  scale 
of  nations,  that  neithei*  «f  t2)ose<oaatttries  would  listen  to  her.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Now,  within  the  past  £ew  months^  k  proposition  bad  been 
started  by.  one  of  the  greatest  notsntates  of  Europe— the*  Emperor 
of  Bu89Ur-rthat  a  Cottgress  of  Nations  should  be  held  in  the  city  ef 
^Bnia^^.  T}m  proposition  was  made  professedly  in  the  interests  of 
]buBiaDi|y,  Sk^id  it  was  stated  that  the  great  aim,  and  objed^  and  desif'e 
of  the  Empepor  in  inviting  representatives  of  different  nations  to 
assemble  w^a  that  they  might  discuss  some  means  of  averting  the 
cala^iiti^  /ind  horr<Nrs  of  actual  warfare.    ^  ' 

It  wi^.a.yery  gratifying  feature  thatr  such  a  preposition  shouM  be 
made,  .{yp4.^  ^9tB  espeeialfy  a  pleasing  feature  that,  of  all  other  nations, 
a  propositien  ta  lessen  the  horrors  and  crueMes  of  war  should  have 
come  frmn.  Priaee  Gobtghakoff^  the  Prime  Minister  of  Russia, 
secoi^d^  bgr  ,that  amiable  statesman,  Prince  BifSMMUOK,  Fnme  Mi- 
muster  o£^  Pimssiiu  (Hear^  hear,  indknghter.)  So  far  as  we  might 
judge  fiom  the  antecedents  of  these  gmuenten,  their  actions  in  times 
past  had  not  been  such  as  to  give  us  any  great  confidence  in  their 
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desire  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war.     (Hear,  hear.)    Speaking  as  an 
.JBnglishman,  he  would  yield  to  no  man  in  his  desire  to  see  these 
horrors  mitigated,  but  it  did  strike  him  that  a  very  pithy  sentence  on 
this  point  by  Mr.  JoBN  Stuart  Mill  embodied  a  large  amount  of 
meaning.      ^^  How  war  is  to  be  humanised   by   shooting  at  men's 
^^  bodies  instead   of   taking  their  goods,  I  confess,   surprises  me." 
(Hear,  hear.)    He  (Mr.  Groston)  shared  Mr.  Mill^s  opinion  on  that 
subject.     He  did  not  see  how,  by  relaxing  their  hold  on  an  enemy's 
:  goods  and  confining,  their  destructive  powers   to   his  person,   they 
humanised  the  art  of  war.    These  was  a  feeling  and  misgiving  in  tm 
minds  of  a  good  many  people  tliot  the  Congress  now  assembled  had 
an  ulterior  object  in  view,  and  *  that  whilst  the  Eknperor  of  Russia 
professed  to  feel  great  interest  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  he  had 
some  other  designs  in  prospect,  and  that  he  was  really  endeavouring 
to  strengthen  his  own  nanas  in  the  event  of  war  breaking  out  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.    Up  to  1854  this  country  claimed  and  exercised 
what  no  country  could  deprive  it  of — the  rights  given  under  the  Law 
of  Nations.    Those  laws  could  not  be  abro^^ted.     (Hear,  lieu*.)    The 
power  this  country  possessed  at  tliat  time  was  this :   that  being  a 
maritime  country  ana  our  power  depending  mainly  on  our  maritime 
force,  whilst  the  great  Ooutinental  Fowers  depended  on  their  IsiiM 
military  forces,  we  had  to  depend  on  what  we  used  to  boast  of  as  tlie 
^^  wooden  walls  of  Old  England,"  but  which  he  might  now  speak  of 
as  our  ironclad  fleet ;  we  claimed  the  right  of  blockade,  the  right  of 
seizing   the   enemy's  ships   at   sea,   and   the  right   of  seizing   the 
enemy  s   property,    whether  contraband    of   war  or  not,    wherever 
founJ,  whether  on  board  enemy's  ships,   or  neutral   vessels.      The 
.  exercise  of   that  right  gave  us  a  wonderful  power  in  carrying   on 
a  war,  and  enabled  us  otteutimes  to  bring  a  war  to  a  happy  and  suc- 
cessful termination.     Unfortunately,  when  the  war  broke  out  with 
Russia  in  1854,  what  was  called  an  Order  in  Council — a  document 
which  he  was  inclined  to  think  had  after  all  no  great  power  or  force — 
was  published  in  the  London  Gazette^  which  voluntarily  relinquished 
one  of  the  great  rights  we  possessed-^the  right  to  seize  enemy's  pro- 
perty when  that  property  was  on  board  neutral  ships.    Now  he  woidd 
show  how  this  was  giving  up  what  would  have  been  a  great  advantage 
to  ourselves.    Most- of  those  present  wiere  old  enough  to  rememmr 
the  time  of  the  Russian  war,  afid  they  would  remember  .tliat  whcm 
our  fleet  was  sailing  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
other  parts  of  the  ocean,  whenfiveir:  tfa^  met  Ruttjaa  merebantaieBy 
they  took  possession  of  them,  or  eitlier  brought  themanlo  our  ports  as 
captives,  or  destroyed  them  on  the  high  seas ;  bat  at  that  tMne  we 
had  ceased  to  exercise  tho  rigiit  ef  seizing  enemy '«  property- foiuid  in 
neutral  ships,  and  if  war  broke  out  now  l>etween  this  eounfify  aiid  a 
Continental  nation,  w^  should  be  placed  at  the  Wi^fi  Ai«a^^"^^8^ 
and  our  maritime  supremacy  might  be  cut  up  altogether    Ii^  .eeiifle- 
quence  of   this  relinquishment  S  our  power,  Russia  did  not  sttffier 
nearly  to  the  extent  she  wouldihare  done^  Jbecau^e^  ^ng  able  to  earty 
her  produce  across  the  seas,  she  was  cdsid>led  to  oarfy  on  a  commercial 
trade  without  let  or  hindrance.     Had  weadhe^.to  our  rights,  w« 
might  have  crippled  her  resooaees  by  detftnyfing  her  cMimttitrce,  and 
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lliiis  have  compelled  her  to  come  to  a  more  speedy  termination  of  the 
irar.  Oiir  position  was  therefore  this — that  by  abrogating  that  part 
of  the  Liaw  of  Nations,  we  had  divested  England  to  a  large  extent  of 
lier  maritime  supremacy  on  the  seas,  because  it  gave  power  to  a  neu- 
tral nation  to  send  its  ships  across  the  water,  carrying  the  trade  of  both 
eoontrietf  at  war ;  by  which  means  the  shipping  interest  of  this  country 
would  suffer,  and  trade  would  be  diverted  from  the  ordinary  chan- 
neb  and  become  established  elsewhere ;  and  they  knew  too  well  that 
when  trade  was  diverted  from  the  ordinary  channels  and  became 
established  elsewhere,  it  was  a  long  time  before  it  could  be  brought 
back  again,  if,  indeed,  it  ever  came  back  at  alL  (Hear,  hear.)  At 
the  close  of  the  Kussian  war,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Paris,  and  a  Treaty 
of  Peace  was  signed  there,  and  so  long  as  that  Treaty  was  observed 
by  all  the  nations  which  were  parties  to  it,  so  long  was  it  obligatory 
cm  those  nations  whose  representatives  signed  it.  But  there  was  ap- 
pended to  that  Treat V  another  document  known  among  political  men 
as  the  Declaration  ot  Paris,  but  which,  he  contended,  had  no  force 
whatever,  and  was  not  binding  or  obligatory  on  this  country.  He 
held,  moreover,  that  the  Treaty  of  Pans  was  not  now  obligatory  on 
this  country,  and  for  this  reason ;  so  long  as  Russia  remained  crippled 
and  enfeebled,  as  the  result  of  the  Crimean  War,  she  observed  the 
obligations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  but  two  or  three  years  ago,  when 
she  thought  she  had  recovered  her  strength  and  could  maintain  her 
own,  she  took  the  Treaty,  tore  it  up  in  the  face  of  the  English 
Government  and  snapped  her  fingers  at  us.  As  Russia  had  done 
that,  he  maintained  that  we  were  absolved  from  the  obligations 
of  that  Treaty.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Now  as  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  That  laid  down  as  a  sort  of 
declaration  a  new  code  for  Governments  of  countries  when  engaged 
io  actual  warfare,  and  one  of  the  rules  laid  down  was  the  abrogation 
of  the  right  of  seizure  of  enemy's  property,  together  with  certain  other 
conditions  which  tended  to  cripple  our  own  powers  and  strengthen  the 
hands  of  those  who  might  be  opposed  to  us.  Since  then  there  was  the 
proposal  of  the  Congress  now  assembling  or  assembled  at  Brussels.  It 
might  perhaps  seem  ungracious  to  resist  the  overtures  attempted  to  be 
made  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  especially  as  only  the  other  day  we 
were  rejoicing  at  the  alliance  of  the  younger  son  of  our  own  Queen 
with  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor ;  but  while  we  might  rejoice  as 
Englishmen  at  anything  which  promoted  the  hs^piness  of  our  own 
royal  family,  there  were  other  points  on  which  we  might  venture  to 
disagree — ^points  which  endanger  our  national  supremacy  and  even  our 
existence  as  a  nation.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  real  object  of  thb  Congress  was  to  further  cripple  the  power 
of  thb  country.  It  was  proposed  to  conduct  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress  in  secrecy ;  that  was  one  of  the  things  they  strongly  ob- 
jected to.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  wanted  to  know  as  Englishmen  what 
was  being  done,  and  they  believed  that  nothing  should  be  done,  either 
at  a  Congress  or  a  Convention,  but  what  the  Parliament  of  England, 
as  the  representatives  of  the  people,  had  a  right  to  know  the  circum- 
stances of,  so  as  to  give  their  opinion  upon  it  oefore  the  country  was 
actually  committed  to  it.    (Hear,  hear.)     As  the  proceedings  were  to 
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be  secret,  tliej  had  reason  to  fear  ths^t  we  migbt  be  scyi'ved  there  as  it 
was  known  we  had  been  served  in  the  past — ^when  our  interests  had  been 
betrayed  by  those  sent  to  protect  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now  it  is  pro- 
posed by  the  promoters  of  the  Conference  not  only  thai  we  should 
forego  the  right  of  blockade,  but  that  we  should  forego  the  seizsure  of 
enemy's  property  when  not  contraband  of  war  wherever  found.  There 
is  another  proposal  that  the  army  of  occupation,  wherever  it  may  be,, 
shall  be  considered  the  great  power;  and  that  any  man  foiind  in  aims 
and  not  recogiiised  by  the  authority,  shall  be  treated  as  a  traitor.  That 
would  place  England  In  this  position;  one  force  of  which  we  are  all 
proud  and  which  had  sprung  up  voluntarily—  our  gallant  Volunteers 
(cheers),  would  be  placed  in  the  position  of  being  treated  as  traitors 
and  rebels,  and  would  not  have  the  power  and  protection  of  the  ordi- 
njuy  armv.  A  proposal  had  been  made  to  Lord  Derby,  (he  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Afifairs,  to  send  a  representative  to  th^ 
Congress.  The  course  Xiord  Derby  took  he  (Mr.  Croston)  was 
inclined  to  believe,  was  different  to  that  which  had  been  taVen  hy 
some  of  his  predecessors.  He  feared  there  had  been  a  disposition  pa 
the  part  of  some  of  our  statesmen  to  fritter  away  the  pi)wer  and 
greatness  of  the  country;  there  had  been  too  muqh  of  a  disposition  to 
truckle  to  other  nations,  to  yield,  to  the  dictates  of  other  countries,  and 
go  in  for  what  was  populai'ly  known  as  "peace  at  any  price.'*  (Hear^ 
tear.)  He  said  fraiikly  that  he  was  in  favour  of  peace,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  maintained  that  the  greatest  security  for  peace  was  to  be- 
ready  for  war.  (Cheers.)  It  was  no  use  for  a^  Government  to  bai-k 
unless  it  was  prepared  to  bite.     That  had  been  our  position  in  times 

5ast ;  latterly  it  was  known  that  we  might  bark,  but  that  there  w^as  no 
isposition  to  bite.  We  saw  what  was  done  at  the  Geneva  Conveja- 
tion  for  the  so-called  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims.  We  found 
then  that  this  country  was  committed  to  an  expoaijacto  law,  whicli. 
np  country  ought  to  recognise,  and  which  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  Xjaw  of  Nations — a  law  which  was  passed  after  the  commis- 
sion of  the  act  with  which  we  were  charged.  Under  this  the  arbitrators 
had  no  alternative  but  to  coiivict  us  of  a  fault  we  had  not  been  guilty 
of ;  and  we  knew  the  joy  of  our  American  cousins  when  they  found 
they  had  been  more  \!ute  than  ourselves  and  had  got  a  larger  amount  of 
money  in  the  shape  of  damages  than  they  knew  they  were  entitled  to  p 
they  rejoiced  at  getting  the  best  of  John  Bull,  and  laughed  in  their 
sleeves  at  the  result.  That  moment  they  turned  round  and  gave  us  to 
understand  they  relied  on  the  Law  of  Nations.  But  wTiat  would 
that  law  do  for  America  f  It  would  enable  them  to  do  as  they  did 
dmiug  the  Russian  war — to  send  vessels  loaded  with  contraband  of 
war  for  the  enemies  of  England,  convoyed  through  the  Black  Sea  by 
an  American  man-of-w^ar.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  dare  not  touch  her^ 
because  she  was  protected  by  the  so-called  rights  of  nations.  They 
asked  now  that  the  Government  of  this  country  should  not  yield 
up  English  power  further  (hear,  hear),  but  that  the  Treaty  of 
lo56  having  been  violated  and  being  no  longer  obligatory,  the  Go- 
vernment should  go  back  to  the  rights  we  enjoyed  prior  to  1854  under 
the  Law  of  Nations,  which  they  believed  that  no  Parliament,  no 
Convention,  no  Prime    Minister,   no   Plenipotentiary  nor  delegate- 
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whatever  had  any  right  or  power  to  deprive  the  country  of.  (Ap- 
plause,) It  was  a  complaint  against  the  late  Administration  that  it 
nad  not  upheld  aiid  maintained  the  honour  and  dignity  of  England. 
The  present  Government  when  they  look  ofBqe  pledged  themselves  to 
uphold  and  maintain  that  dignity,  and  they  now  asked  the  Government 
to  fulfil  the  pledge  given  when  they  went  iptp  office.  For  himfielf  he 
had  no  fear  but  that  they  would  oo  so.  JEIe  thought  the  interests  of 
the  country  were  safe  in  the  hands  o'f  a  man  of  honour  and  a  states- 
man like  Lord  Derby  f  hear^^  hear)  \  at  the  same  time  it  behoved  them 
as  Englishmen  before  they  were  committed  to  ^^:hat  Mr,  Gladstones 
called  "  entangling  engagements,"  to  speak  out,  to  give  expression  to 
their  opinions,  and  to  let  it  be  known  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  that 
they  w^re  not  prepared  to  give  way  or  to  relinquish  their  rights  as  it 
nation.  Let  the  people  strengthen  the  bands  of  the  Governmeut  jfi 
maintaining  the  course  which  he  was  fully  persuaded  they  would 
maintain ;  -then  we  should  have  nothing  to  fear  fromi  any  councils 
which  might  assemble  at  Brussels  or  otherwise.  The  offer  made 
by  the  Emperor  of  BussiA  looked  exceedingly  plausible,  and  he  would 

.  be  fiorry  that  they  should  appear  ungracious'  or  uncourteous  in  re- 
fusing it;  but  while  they  would  give  place  to  none  in  humanitarisva 
motives,  they  did  not  desire  to  submit  to  the  proposition  that  the  British 
lion  should  sit  down  quietly  and   placidly,  while  Prince  GoBTCHA- 

.  KOFF  draws  his  teeth  and  ferince  Bismarck  cuts  his  claws.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Stewabt  E.  Holland,  Esq.,  was  the  Ji^t  speaker.  On  being  in- 
troduced to  the  meeting,  he  said  : — 

I  feel,  after  hearing  your  Chairman's  address,  that  there  was  little 
necessity  for  me  tp  have  come  a  long  distance  to  yonr  meeting* 
He  has  sliowu  so  complete  a  knowledge  of  the  Declaration  of  Pad3> 
he  has  followed  the  subject  so  well  in  its  minuteness,  and  pointed  out 
so  clearly  the  danger  that  menaces  us,  that  there  is  scarcely. any  need 
of  an  additional  speaker  to  impress  it  on  your  minds. 

One  thing,  however,  ha«  brought  me  to  Macclesfield  of  all  other 
towns  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  is  the  occasion  of  my  last  visit  here.  I 
know  not  whether  there  are  many  here  to-night  who  recollect  that 
visit,  but  if  there  be,  it  must  be  vivid  in  their  remembrance.  I  came, 
accompanied  by,  and  introducing  two  Circassian  chiefs,  who  had  come 
over  from  their  own  perishing  country  to  implore  the  aid  of  England. 
They  went  to  Downiug*street,  Treaty  in  hand,  showing,  as  the  Chair- 
man has  well  pointed  out,  that  there  was  a  Treaty  of  1856  providing 
that  armed  Kussian  vessels  should  not  cruise  in  the  Black  i$ea ;  ana 
these  heroic  men  went  to  the  Government,  and  said,  **  Our  commerce 
*'  is  intercepted,  our  lives  are  destroyed  by  Russian  vessels  cruising 
**  in  defiance  of  that  Treaty."  The  reception  they  met  with  at  Down- 
ing-street  was  this — ^*Go  hence  I  you  cannot  be  admitted  here." 
Tney  departed  shaking  off  the  dust  from  their  feet  and  saying— 
*'  This  is  a  grand  place,  but  it  is  not  worth  our  own  swords."  But 
they  had  heard  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  boasted  themselves 
to  be  a  maornairiinous  race ;  for  this  is  the  kind  of  clap-trap  that  we  are 
fond  of  talking  that  others  may  admire,  knowing  in  our  hearts  that 
it  is  not  true  \  and  this  induced  the  Circassian  chiefs  to  visit  many  of 
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the  great  towns  of  England,  such  as  Preston,  Newcastle,  and  others, 
stating  their  wrongs    and    asking   for  assistance.     Amongst  other 

•places  they  came  to  Macclesfield.  No  doubt  there  are  many  in  Mac- 
clesfield who  saw  those  noble  men  in  the  garb  of  their  native  moun- 
tains, crying  out  that  their  countiy  was  perishing — ^perishing  too  by 
default  of  England,  and  requesting  aid.  Such  aid  as  a  few  patriotic 
men  could  give  was  given  them.  They  returned  to  their  own  country, 
and  it  was  under  my  superintendence,  in  a  measure,  that  a  cargo  of  rifles, 
ammunition  and  cannon  was  sent  out  to  their  succour.  But  all  this 
was  in  vain  !  Their  secret  was  betrayed,  and  Circassia  is  now  a  thing 
of  the  past.  That  noble  race  has  ceased  to  exist  by  the  ambition  dt 
Kussia ;  and  it  is  this  reflection  which  brings  me  back  to  the  subject  of 
the  present  meeting,  and  induces  me  to  say  to  the  people  of  England, 
^^  As  others  have  perished,  your  turn  may  come  too,  it  you  are  not  on 
•*  y6Ur  guard."    (Hear,  hear.)    The  Chairman  has  left  me  very  little  to 

'  explain  either  as  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris  or  the  principles  of  the 
Congress,  but  I  may  say — ^if  not  trespassing  on  your  time — (Voices, 
^'  go  on") — that  the  first  information  I  saw  as  to  the  proposed  Con- 

f'ess  was  in  a  circular  issued  by  the  Universal  Alliance  Society.  Now 
for  one  distrust  universal  alliances ;  because  when  Oohtghakoff 
and  BiSMABGK  are  the  moving  springs,  it  is  very  likely  the  alliance  will 
'  turn  out  to  be  an  apt  illustration  of  this  old  fable : — 

The  wolves  and  the  bears  proposed  a  universal  alliance  among 
animals  to  put  down  bloodshed,  and  they  asked  the  bulls  to  join  it. 
But  when  the  bulls  heard  that  the  proposal  was  a  determination  for 
the  future  that  only  teeth  should  be  used  in  fighting,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  fair  to  make  use  of  horns,  they  replied,  **  Keep  to  your 
^*  teeth  in  future  if  you  like,  but  we  will  unmufile  and  sharpen  our 
**  horns,  and  then  attack  us  if  you  dare." 

When  then  I  read  the  circular  announcing  the  Congress,  I  said 
to  myself,  ^^  Is  it  possible  at  last  that  the  millenium  has  come  ?  Shall 
^^  we  hear  of  a  national  alliance  putting  down  standing  armies  and 
^*  foreign  embassies  ?"  (Hear,  hear.)  I  went  straightway  to  the 
ofiices  of  the  National  Alliance  Society,  which  I  found  with  some 
difficulty,  and  a  programme  of  the  proposed  Conference  was  put  into 
my  hands,  I  went  supposing  that  it  was  some  chimerical  project  for 
the  putting  down  of  standing  armies  and  foreign  embassies. '  1  found 
instead  the  Articles  which  have  since  been  incorporated  by  Prince 
"GoRTCHAKOFP  in  a  note  and  presented  to  Parliament  by  the 
Queen's  command.     Some  of  the  points  are  as  follows : — 

General  Principles,  Sec,  IL — "  The  operations  of  war  must  be  directed  excla- 
sively  against  the  forces  and  means  of  war  of  the  hostile  State  and  not  against  its 
subjects^  so  far  as  these  last  do  not  tbemselyes  take  an  active  part  in  the  war." 


This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  enemy's  merchantmen,  who  daren't 
take  an  active  part  in  the  war,  are  not  to  be  captured,  and  that  only 
his  armies  must  be  fought  with.  Then  Sec.  L,  treating  of  "the 
**  rights  of  belligerents  one  towai'ds  the  other,"  provides  as  follows : — 

As  to  mililarjf  authority  over  the  hostile  State.--^'*  1.  The  occopation  by  the  enemy 
of  a  part  of  the  territory  of  a  State  with  which  he  is  at  war,  suspends  ipso  facto  the 
anthority  of  the  legal  power  of  the  latter,  and  substitutes  in  its  place  the  military 
authority  of  the  occupying  State." 
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In  other  words,  if  GtortghakoHB'  and  Bismarck  with  their  armed 
myriads  occupy  any  country — Holland,  for  instance,  and  next  to 
Holland,  it  must  be  remembered,  comes  the  coast  of  England — that 
country  is  to  be  held  subject  to  this  rule,  and  the  countiy  so  to  be 
occupied  is  now  to  be  asked  to  agree  to  it.  Then  the  propositions  go 
on  to  say  : — 

"8.  The  enemy  wbo  occupies  a  district  can,  according  to  the  reqairements  of  the 
war  and  in  the  public  interest  [in  other  words,  Russia's  interest],  either  maintsin  in 
foil  force  the  laws  existing  there  in  times  of  peace,  modify  them  in  part,  or  suspend 
them  altogether." 

"  3.  lu  accordance  with  the  rigtits  of  war,  the  chief  of  the  armjr  of  oceiipation  may 
compel  the  departments,  as  well  as  the  oiBcera  of  the  Civil  Administration  of  Police 
and  of  Justice,  to  continue  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties  under  his  superintendence 
and  control/' 

80  that  the  laws  are  to  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  armed  Powers. 
Proposition  No.  4  under  this  head  is  as  follows  :*- 

''The  military  authority  may  require  the  local  officials  to  undertake  on  oath,  or  on 
their  word,  to  fulfil  the  duties  required  of  them  during  the  hostile  occupation  ;  it  may 
remove  those  who  refuse  to  satisfy  this  requirement,  and  prosecute  judicially  those 
who  shall  not  fuIBl  the  duties  undertaken  by  them." 

Kow  I  happen  to  reside  on  the  coast  in  the  south  of  England,  in  the 
very  district  where,  if  ever  a  foreign  foe  should  come — God  forbid 
that  day  should  ever  arrive  I  (hear,  hear) — ^he  \vouId  be  likely  to  seek 
to  land.  Supposing  that  should  occur,  I  should  be  liable  to  be  sum- 
moned at  any  moment  to  take  my  oath  and  act  as  a  magistrate  on 
behalf  of  the  invader,  and  not  of  my  own  country ;  ana  with  the 
j)enalty  of  a  rifle  at  my  heart  I  might  be  ordered  to  issue  my  warrant 
against  any  person  who  refused  to  lend  his  horses  or  carts,  or  other 
things  required  of  him  by  the  invader.  Is  that,  I  ask  you,  a  position 
for  an  Englishman  to  be  placed  in  ?  ("  No.*^  But  such  is  the  pro- 
posal of  Kussia  in  her  projected  Convention.  Then  comes  the  humani- 
tarian part,  the  modifying  and  smoothing,  and  making  war  easy  and 
pleasant!  (Laughter.)  Yes;  but  only  for  those  who  have  great 
battalions.     (Hear,  hear.) 

"6.  An  army  occupying  a  hostile  country  shall  hsTC  the  right  to  take  possession 
of  all  funds  hefonging  to  the  Governmeut,  of  its  depots  and  arms,  of  its  means  of 
transport,  of  its  magazines  and  supplies,  and  generally  of  all  Government  property 
which  may  assist  the  objects  of  the  war.  (Note.)  All  railway  rolling  ^stock,  although 
belonging  to  private  companies,  as  also  dep6ts  of  arms,  and  generally  all  kinds  of 
munitions  of  war,  all  hough  belonging  to  private  individual?,  shall  be  equally  subject 
to  seizure  by  the  army  of  occupation." 
Then  comes  what  may  be  taken  as  really  little  better  than  a  joke  :— 

"An  entirely  open  town,  which  is  not  defended  by  hostile  troops,  and  whose  in- 
habitants offer  no  armed  resistance,  is  free  from  attack  or  bombardment." 

As  if  ever  any  one  would  bombard  an  open  town  that  did  not  offer  re- 
sistance !  (  Hear,  hear.)  Then  follows  a  clause  as  to  the  Volunteers : — 

Sec.  46.  "  Individuals  belonging  to  the  population  of  a  country  in  which  the 
enemy's  power  is  already  established,  who  shall  rise  in  arms  against  them,  may  be 
handed  over  to  justice,  and  are  not  regarded  as  prisoners  of  war." 

Sec.  47.  "  Individuals  who  at  one  time  take  part  independeutlv  in  the  operations 
of  war,  and  at  another  return  to  their  pacific  occupations,  not  fulnlling  generally  the 
conditions  of  9  and  10,  du  not  enioy  tne  rights  of  belligerents,  and  are  amenable  in 
case  of  capture  to  military  justice. 

Again  : — 

52.  "The  army  of  occupation  may  exact  from  the  local  population  all  articles  of 
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provisions,  dothing,  boots,  &c*,  necessary  for  its  maintenance."  . .  *'  Tiie  enemy  Pdi^jr 
levy  money  contributions  on  tUe  population  of  tlie  country  of  which  he  is  in  posses- 
Sfon,  either  in  case  of  absolute  or  inevitable  necessity,  or  by  \ray  of  penalty ;  but  ia 
tkeone  case  as4irell  as  iir  ttie  other  only  by  virtue  of  n  decision  of  tlie  Commander- 
'jn*Cbief,  and  qarc  being  taken  Msides  to  av<iid  rtuniog  il«e  populttiw^"  . 

T&i  one  word,  ih^se  humanitarian,  httmanising  articles  are  prepared  in 
the  interest  of  the  large  military  forces,  which,  directly  they  occupied 
a  country,  would  compel  the  inhabitants,  under  the  most  arbitrary 

infliction  of  pains  and  penalties,  to  hand  it  over  to  them  completely 
and  entirely. 

Meanwhile,  let  me  say  one  word  with  reference  to  what  I  know  of 
the  humane  and  tendei*  mercies  of  Russia.  Shortly  after  those  Cir- 
cassians had  returned  home — audit  is  a  solemn  thing  when  a  nation 
has  perished  before  one's  eyes — :they  made  their  way  to  their  native 

•mountains,  and  they  found  that  in  the  interval  their  villages,  for  each 
of  thein  was  a  chief;' had  been  attacked  ;  that  while  the  fightin|5  men 
hid  been  absent  in  the  mountains  the  Cossacks  had  entered  tne  vil- 
lages, seized  the  old  men,  women  and  children,  cut  off  the  heads  of 
all,  put  out  the  eyes  of  most,  nailed  their  heads  to  the  trees,  and  under 
them,  in  cfaaractiers  written  in  blood,  had  placed  the  words,  ^^  Now  go 
*'  and  complain  to  that  brute  the  Queen  of  England  if  you  like,** 
One  of  these  placards  hangs  in  my  study ;  it  is  the  first  thing  tliat 
meets  my  eyes  as  I  enter  the  room  every  morning,  and  it  is  an  incen- 
tive to  go  here^  there,  and  elsewhere,  wherever  I  can  obtain  a  hearing, 
to  point  out  the  3nares  that  beset  us.  (Applause.)  I  have  but  littk 
to  say  with  reference  to  the  Right  of  Search.  The  Chaii*man  has  ably 
exposed  its  origin,  its  exercise,  its  being  held  iji  abeyance  and  the 
necessitv  of  its  restoration.  But  one  or  two  words  I  must  say  respectinff 

.  its  absolute  legality.  Sir  William  Scott;  (Lord  Stowell),  a  brother 
of  Loixl  £ldon,  and  a  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court  during  the  Con- 
tinental wars,  who  had  to  pronounce  more  decisions  in  prize  courts 
than  any  other  judge,  said,  '^The  right  of  visiting  and  searching  mer- 
"  chant  ships  upon  the  high  seas,  whatever  be  the  ships,  whatever 
**  be  the  cargoes,  whatever  be  the  destination,  is  an  incontestable  right 
'^  of  the  lawfully  commissioned  cruisers  of  a  belligerent  State."  The 
abrogation  of  the  Kight  of  Search  during  the  Crimean  War  was  really 
a  matter  of  pecuniary  advantage  to  Russia.  She  made  more  money 
(and  this  is  in  evidence  in  well-authenticated  documents)  during  the 
Crimean  War  than  she  had  ever  done  in  times  of  peace,  in  consequence 
of  the  increased  demand  for  tallow  and  the  increased  freight.  We 
bought  her  tallow,  and  with  the  money  we  paid  her  for  her  merchandise 
she  shot  our  men ;  while  we,  unhappy  Englishmen,  were  paying  war 
taxes  all  the  time.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  proposed  Congress  and  its  pro- 
posed action  has  now  excited  alarm  in  every  nation.  Here  are  extracts 
from  the  Continental  papers  showing  how  tlie  propositions  have  been 
received.  The  Italia  of  Italy  says  that  Italy  will  never  give  up  her  right 
to  defend  herself  in  time  of  attack.  Articles  in  the  Austrian  papers  say 
that  it  is  impossible  that  the  great  Powers  could  deal  as  was  proposed 
with  their  Tyrolese  Volunteers,  for  the  mainstay  and  backbone  of 
Austria's  power  of  defence  were  the  mountaineers  of  the  Tyrol.  France 
also  has  spoken  out  in  the  most  unmistakable  manner  by  the  weighty 
words  of  M.  BRUNET,'in  the  Assembly,  pointing  out  that  the  abroga- 
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tioji  of  her  maritinie  i^hts  during  the  l^tfs  wfir  had  Jed  to  the  auost. 

fhastly  consequences ;  and  that  af  those  rights  liad  been  exercuaed 
ranee  coul4  l^ve  stopped  the  war  by  cruising  oxi  the  coasts  of  Prussiit 
and  stopping  bar  trade,  and  so  havie  forced  her  to  appoint  a  corpt  d'armes 
to  watchher  coa^tSj^ instead  of  besieging  Met2^  overwhelming  Sedan,  and 
finally  entering  Pari^    On  the  other  nand»  France,  Jiaving  her  mari-r 
time  rights  in  abeyaixce^  sustained  the  loss , thus  d^cribedi^i  theireports 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  at  Paris:  "The  burthen l)equeathed 
"  by  that  war  to  France,  iuclusive  of  the  200,00(]j,000Z.  indemnity,  a» 
"  well  as  her  own  war  expenses,  amounting  to  another  100,000,00(]|Z.y 
^'  and  the  simultaneous  f  allijng  off  in  the  receipts,  is  estimated  in  roxind 
**  numbers  at  371,521,000Z."    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  thatin^- 
4emaity  would  not  have  had  to  be  paid,  and  the  expense  of  the  war 
would  not  have  been  so  great,  if  France  had  exercised  -her  QU|rir< 
time  means  of  action,  by  cutting  up  Prussia's  trade  and  making  the  best 
of  those  powei*s  which  a  maritiii^  nation  has  over  a  non-maritime  one» 
All  the  nations  pf  Europe  are  protesting  against  tliis  Conference.  Swit- 
zeriand  is  protesting,  Italy  is  protesting,  Austria,  Holland,  France,  and 
£ngland  are  all  protesting  against  it ;  and  yet  can  ^ou  conceive  any-» 
tiling  more  ridiculous  and  absurd  % — they  are  all  gomg  to  it.     (Hear, 
hear.)     I  might  be  met  by  the  expostulation,  "But  why  protest  ?    Let 
^  us  send  a  (^legate.    Lord  Derby  has  done  very  well  in  sending  a. 
"  delegate."     I  put  the  question  in  reply,  *'  If  every  one  is  protesting 
'^  agaiuat  the  Congress,  what  is  to.  be  the  use  of  it,  and  what  is  the 
**  j2;ood  of  sending  a  delegate  at  all  ?"     (Hear,  bear.)     The  whole  tiling 
is  a  sham  aiid  c^lusion.     Is  it  not  an  offensive  thing,  moreover,  to 
assemble  men  to  discuss  propositions  which,  if  carried,  must  be  ruinous 
to  tliem  ?    Xs  it  courteous  to  England  that  such  a  proposition  should 
be  made  f     If  yoi^  are  asked*  by  a  neighbom*  to  attend  a  meeting  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  burning  down  yipur  own  houses,  would  you 
be  likely  to  respond  complacently  to  the  invitation  ?     This  proposed 
Congress  is  an  illegal  matter  altogether.    It  has 'been  well  said!^  that 
pubUc  affairs  and  private  affairs  are  analogous ;  that  all  public  affairs 
must  be  conducted  on  the  footing  of  private  affairs ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
things  have  to  be  discussed  as  matters  of  business,  and  if  some  good 
is  likely  to  result  from  it,  men  meet  and  discuss  it  accordingly.     If  it 
is  a  matter  for  a  lawsuit,  men  go  into  a  court,  tlie  case  is  heard,  and 
the  matter  is  decided  accordingly  ;  but  they  don't  go  into  the  discussion 
of  a  matter  in  a  formal  manner  with  the  knowledge  beforehand  that 
nothing  can  come  of  it.     A  Congress  may  meet  lawfully  after  there 
has  been  a  war  to  settle  the  terms  of  peace,  or  to  decide  some  un- 
settled point.     The  Goutchakoff   Congress  is  a  monstrous  thing  in 
itself,  and  it  is  not  legal.     As  the  Chairman  has  pointed  out,  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  is  not  now  binding,  owing  to  the  conduct  of  Russia* 
But,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  Chairman,  tlie  Treaty  of  Paris  was 
broken  even  before  the  time  alluded  to,  because  the  Russian  fleet  had 
cruised  in  the  Black  Sea  long  before  the  Gortohakoi  r  note  was 
sent.     But  to  assemble  a  Congress  simply  to  consider  abstract  proposi- 
tions is  a  monstrous,  an  unheard-of  thing,  which  is  only  to  be  understood 
by  examining  the  character  and  the  designs  of  the  Power  proposing  it — 
that  of  Bussia,  who  always  gains  by  Uongresses,  while  other  nations 
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^always  lose  by  them.  One  writer  has  described  conferences  as  a  ba^ 
out  of  which  Russia  brings  whatever  she  pleases.  It  maybe  answered 
that  precautions  have  been  well  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
that  the  Congress  should  not  be  in  any  way  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  England,  but  does  not  Her  Majesty's  speech  on  the  prorogation  of 
Parliament  show  that  there  was  ground  for  alarm  t  in  that  speech 
she  saidy  ^^  The  Emperor  of  Russia  having  made  proposals  for  a  Con- 
*^  f erence  to  be  held  in  Brussels,  the  object  of  wnich  is  to  lessen  the 
**  severities  of  war,  I  have  authorised  a  delegate  to  attend  that  Con- 
^  ference ;  but  before  doing  so  I  have  thought  it  right  to  obtain  an 
^'  assurance  that  no  proposals  should  be  brought  forward  to  alter  the 
<<  rules  of  International  Law."  The  meeting  has  already  heai-d  some 
of  those  ^Mudicious  regulations"  by  which  the  severities  of  war  are  to 
be  lessenedl 

Mr.  Disraeli's  words  also  on  another  occasion  are  as  ominous  as 
any  which  have  ever  been  spoken.  ^^  There  is  another  reason  "  said 
he,  almost  on  the  last  night  of  the  session,  *^  why  I  should  not  take  a 
^  false  step  in  this  particular,  which  I  will  now  express  to  you  with 
^'  more  clearness.  However  tranquil  may  be  the  state  of  Europe,  there 
'^  are  agencies  at  work  at  this  moment  which  are  preparing  a  period  of 
*^  great  disturbance.  It  may  not  take  place  in  my  time  or  wnile  I  am 
^  standing  at  this  side  of  the  table.  I  only  wish  to  impress  my  con- 
'^  viction  on  voung  statesmen.  Their  task  is  one  they  cannot  evade 
"  and  to  which  I  hope  they  will  be  equal — ^that  of  preparing  for  this 
"  period  of  disturbance."  (Hear,  hear.)  Thus  it  would  be  seen  that 
we  are  not  secure.  Her  Majesty  distrusts  Russia.  Mr.  Disraeli  tells 
us.  that  the  country  is  in  a  state  of  dangler ;  but  how  soon  the  danger 
may  come  or  how  it  may  come  nobody  knows;  it  depends  on  the 
people.  Anybody  looking  at  the  state  of  the  Continent  knows 
that  any  moment  those  vast  armies  of  Russia  and  Prussia  may 
assemble  for  the  annexation  of  Holland,  or  Belgium,  or  Luxemburg, 
or  that  they  might  march  an  army  with  the  design  of  a  new  Crimean 
War,  or  that  they  might  make  a  demonstration  on  our  Indian  frontier; 
or  that  those  Straits  Settlements  might  bring  about  our  intervention ; 
in  fact,  there  were  a  hundred  contingencies  to  look  in  the  face.  We 
have  suffered  from  war  taxes,  from  scarcity,  from  the  cotton  famine, 
nay,  almost  for  want  of  bread  ;  and  we  have  had  our  invasion  panics^ 
but  never  yet  for  centuries  have  we  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
actual  probability  of  a  foreign  invasion.  We  may,  very  likely,  have 
yet  to  look  that  in  the  face.  (Hear,  hear.)  At  all  events,  our  states- 
men think  so. 

Now  as  to  the  Right  of  Search,  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  1867,  said : — 
**  By  the  Declaration  of  Paris  we  have  given  up  the  cardinal  principle 
^*  of  our  maritime  power."  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far,  with  the 
great  majority  at  his  back,  Mr.  Disraeli  will  give  effect  to  these 
gi*eat  words,  and  to  what  extent  the  countrj'  will  support  him.  I  say 
confidently,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  will  do  right  if  the  country  supports 
him ;  but  if  he  is  not  strengthened  by  the  people  in  a  most  unniis- 
takable  manner,  he  will  be  ))eaten,  and  he  will  not  face  Russia  in  the 
matter.     (Hear,  hear.) 

I  will  not  say  more  as  to  the  Declaration. of  Paris  or  the  Right  of 
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"^ • 

Search,  for  you  have  before  you  the  means  of  understanding  it  pre- 
sented to  you  in  the  completest  and  the  simplest  form,  and  it  is  now 
more  or  less  clear  and  understood  by  every  one.  But  the  ministerial 
and  the  monarchical  position — that  of  the  Queen  and  of  the  Premier 
— demands  a  few  words  of  explanation. 

I  am  able  to  give  you  some  information  on  these  points,  having  been 
humbly  instrumental  in  moving  the  country  on  this  vital  question,  and 
having  been  in  direct  or  indirect  communication  with  nearly  every 
public  man  who  has  examined  it.  There  are,  however,  great  men  as 
well  as  little  men  who  do  not  yet  understand  it,  not  having  cared  to 
undergo  the  weight  of  responsibility  which  attaches  to  all. 

When  these  Articles  which  I  have  read  were  first  divulged,  the 
question  was,  **What  is  to  be  donet*'  To  apply  to  the  Foreign 
Secretary  was  obviously  the  first  thing.  But  to  all  appearance,  at 
first  Lord  Derbt  himself  did  not  understand  tlie  gist  or  purpose  of 
them  at  all.  He  did  not  see  anything  in  them  until  Lord  Stanley  of 
Alderlky  put  the  question  in  the  Ilouse  of  Lords,  and  then  private 
friend  after  private  iriend  was  brought  to  bear  to  bring  the  matter  Jo 
his  notice.  Mr.  Disraeli  understood  it  from  tlie  first,  and  Lord 
Denbigh's  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  elicited  from  Lord  Derby 
that  reply^  the  most  patriotic  which  statesmen  of  modern  times  have 
made — that  whatever  was  done  should  be  submitted  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  this  was  not  empty  sound  merely,  I 
congratulate  the  Government  on  inaugumting  a  new  policy.  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  a  clever  man — ^a  man  of  genius ;  he  is  not  a  young  man, 
and  has  nothing  to  look  for  in  the  way  of  honour  or  position.  His 
junbition  is  gratified  to  the  utmost.  From  an  obscure  position  he  has 
attained  to  the  height  of  being  (he  most  potent  minister  of  England. 
He  has  been  saddened,  as  you  all  know,  by  a  great  bereavement,  such 
as  saddens  most  men.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  as  a  man  of  genius  he  has 
one  great  and  worthy  ambition ;  money  is  no  part  of  it ;  place  could 
be  but  little,  or  power  either ;  it  is  the  noble  desire  to  bequeadi  to 
posterity  a  re^nerated  England.  (Applause.)  But  this  can  only  be 
achieved  by  him  with  the  support  of  the  country  at  large.  It  is  to 
the  country  that  he  looks ;  not  to  the  Conservatives  onfy,  but  to  the 
masses  of  the  people,  in  order  that  he  may  feel  that  he  is  support^ 
fay  the  voice  of  the  whole  nation.  If  that  be  so,  he  will  restore  the 
'  Kight  of  Search,  make  England  strong  enough  to  defy  any  of  her 
enemies,  and  go  down  to  the  gi'ave  honourecT  as  Chatham  himself 
even  was  not  honoured.     (Applause.) 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  country  be  apathetic  in  the  matter,  and 
will  not  listen  to  such  warnimrs  as  those  now  being  uttered,  Mr, 
Disraeli  will  say,  "  How  can  f  save  a  people  who  will  not  be  saved  t 
^  How  can  I  help  those  who  will  not  be  helped  ?  What  can  I  do  for 
■  «  a  people  which  will  do  nothing  for  itself  1  They  will  not  ask  for 
^  their  maritime  rights ;  how  can  I  give  them  back  if  they  do  not  ask 
**  for  them,  with  the  opposing  dead  weight  of  intellect  and  interest 
**  against  itt"*  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is,  tlierefore,  for  the  people  of 
England  to  choose  their  own  position.  I  urge  you  to  remember,  that 
though  you  have  at  this  moment  a  patriotic  Queen,  a  patriotic  Prime 
Minister,  and  a  patriotic  Foreign  Secretary,  who  are  taking  the  right 
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AN  UNEXPECTED  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ABROGATING 

THE  DECLARATION  OF  PARIS. 

To  THE  Right  Honoubable  Bbnjaictn  Disbabli,  M.P.,  Fisbt  Losd  or 

Heb  Majesty's  Treasury. 

SiB,-^Two  days  before  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  you  said,  in  jour 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons : — 

*'  However  tranquil  may  be  the  general  state  of  Europe,  which,  indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  one'unhappy  country,  is  a  cond^'tion  of  general  tran- 
quillity, there  are  ac^encies  at  work  at  this  moment  in  Europe  which  are 
preparing  a  period  of  great  disturbance." 

This  warning,  delivered  to  the  deaf  ears  of  Englishmen,  has  produced 
profound  aensation  throughout  France.  England,  always  ignorant  in  regard  to 
tbreign  affairs,  is  plastic  in  your  hands.  France  looks  to  you  to  know  what 
you  will  do  with  England.  Having  been  prostrated  by  the  Declaration  of 
raris,  she  looks  to  you  to  see  whether  you  mean  to  raise  her  from  the 
abyss  into  which  she  has  fallen,  or  to  allow  England  to  sink,  like  France, 
and  then  to  disappear. 

We  have  no  occasion  to  seek  arguments  to  prore  to  vou  that  this  is  the 
state  of  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  so  stating  tlie 
case  on  your  authority.  On  the  17th  of  March,  1867,  you  said  in  the 
House  of  Commons :-« 

"  Bj  tbe  Declaration  of  Paris  we  have  given  up  the  cardinal  principle  of  onr  maritime 
power.  Onr  maritime  atrengtli  will  follow  the  carrying  trade.  That  ia  the  real  question. 
The  noble  Lord  (Palmsbstoh)  haa  treated  this  question  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  I 
cannot  agree  with  tbe  noble  Lord  in  treating  with  the  derision  he  has  done  the  saggestioa 
that  the  Treaty  of  Paris  is  not  one  that  Is  never  to  be  changed.  No  one  was  more  im- 
pressed with  the  mischievous  and  improvident  character — tbe  alarming  character — of  the 
Declaration  of  Paris,  especially  the  principle  that  the  flag  covers  the  cargo,  than  the  present 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  (Earl  RtiassLL).  The  noble  Lord  is  a  practical  man, 
and  when  he  gives  an  opinion  he  is  generally  prepared  with  a  measure  lor  carrying  it  into 
effect  This  highly-esteemed  Nobleman  thus  expressed  himself  in  regard  to  tbe  Declaration 
of  Paris :— '  I  cannot  but  think,'  he  said,  *  that,  in  point  of  principle,  the  Dedacations  of  the 
Ttmty  of  Paris  ought  to  be  altered.  The  whole  matter,  is  most  unsatisfactory,  and  haa  a 
most  grave  bearing  on  onr  national  snpremacy.'  The  House  will  remember  that  the  Koble- 
^lan  who  expressed  this  opinion  is  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  who,  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  would  be  intrusted  with  the  miinagement  of  this  business  in  any  nego- 
tiations that  might  take  place.  I  do  not  know  wliat  the  present  occupations  of  the  Cabinet 
may  he,  or  whether  they  are  so  multifarious  as  thoM  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Imt  if  they 
are  not  more  employed  than  we  are,  I  would  suggert  to  Her  Mi^ty*s  Ministers,  for  their 
next  sutject  of  meeting,  the  consideration  of  the  means,  to  use  the  language  of  tlie  Secretary 
of  State,  how  the  Declaration  of  tbe  Treaty  of  Paris  may  be  altexed.'* 

4 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1866,  when  vou  were  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
a  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  applied  to  you  respecting  the  following  worda 
used  by  yourself  :— 

'*  Lord  Clarkitbon,  the  Minister  of  a  triumphant  country,  at  the  Con* 
gress  forfeited  all  the  maritime  rights  of  England,"  and  asked  you  if  there 
were  any — and  if  so,  what — means  of  resuming  those  rights. 

You  directed  your  Secretary  to  reply,  on  the  25th,  that  you  had  the 
matter  under  consideration. 

After  this,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Derby,  you  were  appointed  to  the  office 
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Tou  now  agaia  bold,  but  no  step  was  taken  for  tbe  abrogation  of  the 
Declaration  of  Paris. 

In  tbe  interval  between  your  resignation  snd^your  reappointment  one 
erent  happened,  and  only  one,  to  which  we  think  it  necessary  to  refer. 

The  so-called  Neutralisation  of  tbe  Black  Sea,  to  which  Kussia  pretended 
to  be  forced  in  the  war  ot*  Credulity  and  Cauniyance,  which  ended  in  the 
Declaration  of  Paris,  baying  produced  its  effect,  in  tlie  expulsion,  by 
famine,  of  the  Circassians  from  their  country,  Russia  refused  to  be  any 
longer  bound  by  that  part  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Two  alternatives  would 
bave  sprung  up  in  the  mind  of  any  straightforward  man;  the  one  to 
compel  Bussia  to  observe  tbe  Treaty  to  wbich  she  had  sworn,  the  other  to 
declare  the  wbole  Treaty  at  an  end,  and  to  restore  to  tbe  Ottoman  Empire 
that  liberty  of  which  it  had  been  deprived  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  The 
time  was,  .moreover,  propitious  for  abrogating  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 
Had  it  been  a  Treaty  with  Eussia,  as  it  was  a  concession  to  Eussia,  Eng** 
land  might  bave  declared,  truly  and  lawfully,  that  Eussia,  in  refusing  to  be 
l)ound  by  the  Treaty,  forfeited  it  entirely.  But  Lord  Gbanyille  found  a 
third  course.  He  renewed  os  much  of  the  Treaty  as  Eussia  liked  to  keep, 
and  he  said  nothing  about  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  which  he  had  imposed 
upon  Erance  in  the  war  of  1870,  and  had  thus  caused  her  destruction. 
EuBsia,  having  taken  the  measure  of  Lord  G-BANViLLt:,  was  not  afraid  of 
giving  him  an  opportunity  in  which,  by  a  mere  stroke  of  the  pen,  he  had 
tbe  means  furnished  to  his  hand  of  rescuing  England,  and  of  changing  the 
fate  of  the  world. 

Eussia  seems  to  hold  the  same  opinion  of  Mr.  Disbaeli,  in  wbicb  sbe 
has  been  justified  as  regards  Lord  QbXnvilli:.  She  has  given  you  an 
opportunity  in  which,  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  you  might  have  abrogated 
the  Declaration  of  Paris.  She  has  invited  you  to  send  a  Eepreseutative  to 
a  Congress  to  enact  Articles  of  War  for  the  world,  and  the  second  of  these 
Articles  abolishes,  without  mentioning  the  sea,  all  maritime  capture. 

In  conducting  the  negotiation  you.  have  given  us  the  greatest  hopes. 
Por  you  have  not  only  told  Parliament  that  it  was  a  code  of  la^vs  tbat  waS 
in  question,  but  you  have  laid  before  Parliament  the  correspondence  while 
tbe  negotiation  was  pending.  What,  then,  is  our  disappoiutraent  to  find 
that  you  have  recognised  the  authority  of  the  Congress  by  sending  a  Dele* 
gate  to  it.  You  bave  stipulated  that  it  shall  not  discuss  naval  matters. 
Vain  stipulation.  A  Congress  derives  its  power  IVom  the  subjugation  ot 
tbe  minds  of  men,  not  from  materiarforce.  If  its  right  to  legislate  is  once 
admitted,  it  must  rale  at  sea  as  much  as  on  land.  There  cannot  be  a 
different  rule  of  war  on  land  and  at  sea.  The  attempt  to  change  the  laws 
of  war  at  sea  was  made  under  cover  of  the  false  assertion  that  at 
present  they  differed  from  the  laws  of  war  on  land,  but  that  falsehood  was 
detected  when  tbe  Prussians  reached  Paris. 

But,  besides  tbe  project  of  abolishing  maritime  war,  the  Congress  bas 
another.     The  plan  is  alluded  to  as  follows  iu  Her  Majesty's  Speech : — 

**  The  Emperor  of  Russia  .having  made  proposals  for  a  Conference  to  be  held  at  Brussels, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  lessen,  by  judicious  regulations,  the  severities  of  war,  I  have,  in 
common  with  other  Powers,  authorised  a  Delegate  to  attend  that  Conference ;  but,  before 
dfltng  so,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  obtain  assurances  from  all  the  Powers  thus  represented, 
that  no  proposal  shall  be  brought  forward  calculated  either  to  alter  the  recognised  rules  of 
iaternational  law,  or  to  place  restrictions  on  the  c-onduct  of  naval  operations.  The  recom- 
mendations which  may  fesue  from  the  Conference  will  have  my  careful  consideration,  but  I 
kave  reserved  to  myself  full  freedom  of  action  in  regard  to  their  acceptance  or  rejection." 

The  project  of  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  you  have  published  iu  a  Parlia- 
nentarj  Paper.     It  does  propose  "  to  alter  the  recognised  rules  of  inter- 
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sa^tional  law,"  by  confining  th^  defence  of  any  invaded  country  as  much  as 
possible  to  tbe  regular  army,  and  by  declaring  tbat  [the  fact  of  a  district 
oeing  occupied  by  the  invader  shall  confer  a  legal  right  upon  that  invader, 
and  authorise  him  to  treat  any  subsequent  resistance  as  rebellion.  This 
system  you  yourself  braxided  in  your  speech  of  the  I7tii  March,  1S67,  in 
the  following  words : — 

"  I  cannot  mygetf  dissociate  tbe  interests  of  natioos  and  of  Goyemments.  It  seems  to  119 
dangerooa  to  do  so.  It  may  make  rich  societies,  bat  will  surely  make  weak  States.  I  can- 
not believe  tbat  armies  and  navies  can  flourish  when  they  are  no  longer  bound  up  with  the 
interests  and  passions  of  the  community.  If  a  society  founded  on  such  principles  were  long 
persisted  in,  I  see  the  possibility  of  immense  corruption,  and  I  can  hardly  doubt  tliat  the  end 
wonld  be  that  in  some  part  of  the  world  some  man  of  force— eome  conqueror,  with  some  new 
aystem  of  tactics  or  new  kind  of  artillery — would  take  advantage  of  such  a  flourishing  hot 
dead  community,  which  would  then  vanish  with  a  rapidity  which  it  is  difficult  now  to 
conceive.** 

The  presence  at  the  Brussels  Congress  of  the. Delegate  sent  by  yourself 
lids  fair  to  result  in  the  fulfilment  of  your  own  prophecy.  For  the  very 
essence  of  the  plan  to  be  discussed  is  to  separate  the  people  from  the 
Government,  to  unite  the  invading  army  and  the  army  of  the  invaded 
State  together  as  privileged  parties  against  the  unmilitary  population,  and 
to  discard  all  considerations  respecting  the  cause  of  a  quarrel  and  all 
forms,  even  that  of  a  Declaration  of  "War. 

In  our  bewilderment  at  the  course  you  have  adopted  we  can  find  only 
one  explanation  of  its  inconsistency,  namely,  that  you  hdve  considered 
the  Congress  only  as  a  danger  to  be  averted,  and  not  as  an  opportunity  to 
be  seized.  You  have  so  far  fulfilled  the  judgment  which  Sussia  has  formed 
of  your  capacity.  She  did  not  expect  that  you  would  accept  the  abolition 
of  maritime  war,  and  so  she  entertains  it  in  the  guise  of  a  general  proposi- 
tion which  does  not  even  mention  maritime  war.  She  did  not  expect  titat 
you  would  accept  her  proposed  separation  of  the  interests  of  nations  and 
of  Governments.  Accordingly,  she  has  not  proclaimed  her  scheme  through 
the  press.  She  has  gone  to  work  silently  under  the  pretence  of  helping  an 
amateur  society  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  prisoners  of  war.  She  haa 
gained  something,  in  that  the  Congress  has  actually  met,  and  that  you 
have  sent  a  Delegate  to  be  present.  You  have  so  far  recognised — if  not 
the  authority  of  this  particular  Congress,  at  least  the  desirability  that  an 
extra-National  Government  of  Europe  of  some  sort  should  be  formed.  The 
injury  thus  done  to  this  couujfcry  and  to  the  world  can  only  be  retrieved  by  the 
step  you  have  taken  being  reversed.  If  you  do  not  recal  your  Delegate^ 
you  will  become  the  means  of  the  fulfilment  of  your  own  prophecy. 

We  beseech  you,  sir,  to  disappoint  the  hope  which  Eussia  has  founded 
upon  you,  and  to  falsify  the  estimate  she  has  made  of  your  capacity.  It  ia 
the  privilege  of  a  man  of  genius  to  convert  his  fetters  into  weapons,  and 
to  forge  his  mail  of  adverse  fates.  Ko  such  opportunity  can  again  be 
expected  of  announcing  the  abrogation  of  that  Declaration  of  Paris  which 
eight  years  ago  you  were  considering  how  to  get  rid  of,  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  say  that  the  manner  of  such  an  announcement  is  of  no  importance. 
But  we  forbear  from  suggesting  the  thoughts  which  occur  to  us  respecting 
the  manner  in  which  the  Maritime  Powers  may  throw  off  the  yoke  which, 
by  a  mere  verbal  fraud,  the  Military  Powers  have  imposed  upon  them. 
The  secret  iniamy  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  is  so  destitute  of  all  forma 
which  attest  the  validity  of  a  document  that  its  repudiation  cannot  be 
xeally  wanting  in  the  necessary  dignity. 

One  objection  may  still  be  possible.  You  may  fear  that  in  this  act  you. 
•^ould  not  be  supported  by  the  nation.  We  do  not  believe  it.  The 
English  people  have  so  long  allowed  their  Gx)vemment  to  conduct  foreign 
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affairs  as  thej  please,  that  to  disapprove  of  what  their  rulers  do  requires 
an  effort  to  which  they  are  no  longer  equal.  But  jet  the  national  appro- 
bation has  been  withheld  in  the  roost  marked  manner  from  the  Declaration 
of  Paris.  It  has  been  condemned  bj  the  most  eminent  of  the  servants  of 
the  Crown.  The  rest  have  submitted  to  it.  Your  recent  conduct  in  re- 
ference to  the  Congress,  has  received  the  marked  approbation  of  the  whole 
country.  Never  has  the  press,  never  have  the  people  been  more  unani- 
mous. Do  not  suppose  that  this  approbation  would  have  been  diminished 
if  you  had  taken  a  bolder  course.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  had  refused  to 
recognise  the  Congress  at  all,  and  had  declared  that  no  extra-national  body 
bad  a  right  to  change  the  laws  of  England,  that  approbation  would  have 
been  still  more  thorough.  The  people  of  this  country  are  too  pleased  with 
the  amount  of  spirit  you  have  shown  to  demand  anything  of  you  in  foreign 
affairs  which  you  are  not  ready  to  grant ;  but  they  are  quite  ready  to 
follow  you  if  you  take  a  step  which  will  rescue  this  country  from  ruin,  and 
Prance  from  fresh  perils,  while  it  will  establish  your  own  claims  to  their 
lasting  gratitude  as  having  done  what  every  statesman  of  eminence  has 
desired,  but  none  has  dared  to  attempt.  ^ 

We  beseech  you,  therefore,  to  advise  Her  Majesty  the  Quebn,  who  has 
never  sanctioned  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  solemnly  to  declare  it  null  and 
void.  The  form  for  this  declaration  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  words 
of  Her  Boyal  Grandfather,  issued  in  1807 : 

^'  His  Majesty  proclaims  anew  those  principles  of  Maritime  Law,  against 
which  the  Armed  Neutrality,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Empress  Ca.th£- 
snTfi,  was  originally  directed,  and  against  which  the  present  hostilities  of 
Sussia  are  denounced.  Those  principles  have  been  recognised  and  acted 
upon  in  the  best  periods  of  the  history  of  Europe  ;  and  acted  upon  by  no 
Power  with  more  strictness  and  severity  than  by  Bussia  herself  in  the 
reign  of  the  Empress  Catherine. 

"  Those  principles  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  His  Majesty  to  maintain, 
and  against  every  confederacy  His  Majesty  is  determined,  under  the  bless- 
ing of  Divine  Providence,  to  maintain  them.  They  have  at  all  times  con- 
tributed essentially  to  the  support  of  the  maritime  power  of  Great 
Britain." 

We  have  confined  our  remarks  to  the  immediate  emergency ;  but  we 
cannot  conclude  without  expressing  the  liope  that  for  you  it  is  reserved 
not  only  to  abrogate  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  and  thus  to  arrest  the  en- 
croachments of  an  extra-national  Government,  but  also  to  avert  such 
danger  for  the  future  bv  advising  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  to  restore  the 
Privy  Council  to  those  legal  functions  which  a  foreign  Congress  now  seeks 
to  usurp.  "We  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servants, 
John  P.  Pickles,  Keighley ;  Fkancis  Butteefield,  Keighley  ;  David 
BuLE,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  William  SufrGLExoK,  Preston ;  John  B. 
Stoke,  Birmingham ;  John  Hikdls,  Stockpobt  ;  Samitsl  Ingham, 
Manchester ;  and  the  other  Officers  of  twenty-one  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittees or  other  political  associations. 

REPLY. 
10,  Downing-street,  WhUeliall,  23nd  Augmt,  1874. 
Sib, — Mr.  Disbabli  desires  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  letter 
signed  by  yourself  and  other  gentlemen  on  behalf  of  various  Foreign  Affairs 
Committees,  on  the  subject  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

John  F.  Picklei,  Esq.  Jambs  F.  DaLY. 
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IDENTITY  OF  THE  INTERESTS  OF  FRANCE  AND 

ENGLAND. 

(^From  the  " Newcastle  Chronicle*^) 

TO  THE  EBITOB. 

8iR, — Russia  is  the  promoter  of  the  proposed  Congress  at  Brussels. 

The  project  for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  has  been  drawn  up  by 
Prince  Q-OBTCHAKorr.  It  claims  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  interest  of 
faumanity,  and  that  its  object  is  to  humanise  the  prattices  of  war. 

The  value  to  Kussia  and  Prussia  of  tlie  project  consists  in  what  is 
omitted  as  much  as  in  what  it  contains  ;  there  is  not  a  word  in  it  specify- 
ing the  necessity  of  a  just  cause,  and  a  declaration  of  war  before  the  sword 
can  be  drawn,  or  an  invasion  attempted  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  ability  to  invade  a  neighbour's  territory  is  sufficient  justification 
of  such  an  act. 

The  specific  rules  of  the  project  are  drawn  up  witli  the  object,  and,  if 
adopted,  would  have  the  effect,  of  securing  the  safety  and  contributing  to 
the  success  of  the  invading  army,  by  paralysing  the  resistance  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  countries  invaded. 

Also,  the  project  is  intended  to  destroy  maritime  power  entirely.  This 
object  is  to  be  effected  in  a  very  insidious  manner ;  the  rule  by  which 
this  principle  is  introduced  makes  no  mention  of  maritime  operations  or 
naval  warfare,  but  it  notwithstanding  entirely  covers  those  operations. 
It  provides  that  "the  operations  of  war  must  be  directed  exclusively 
against  the  forces  and  means  of  war  of  the  hostile  State,  and  not  against 
atfl  subjects,  so  far  as  these  last  do  not  themselves  take  an  active  part  in  the 
•war.'* 

An  enemy's  merchant  ship  carrying  goods  takes  no  active  part  in  the 
•war.     Capture  at  sea  is  therefore  forbidden,  but  it  is  in  the  capture  and 
•  confiscation  of  enemy's  goods  upon  the  high  seas  that  maritime  power  con- 
sists ;  the  project  of  Bussia  is  therefore  an  rfttempt  to  destroy  the  power 
of  England. 

The  adoption  of  this  principle  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to 
.  Kussia  and  Prussia.  To  Kussia  jis  against  England ;  to  Prussia  as  against 
-3?rance. 

Russia  has  designs  vitally  injurious  to  the  interests  of  England ;  she 
seeks  to  acquire  possession  of  India,  tlie  frontier  of  which  she  is  rapidly 
approaching.  She  cannot  proceed  further  without  danger  of  collision  with 
England. 

The  projected  Congress  is,  therefore,  for  Bussia  a  necessity.  She  knows 
that  if  England  should  exercise  her  maritime  power  against  her,  as  was 
done  in  1780  and  in  1801,  she  would  be  entirely  and  absolutely  at  the 
mercy  of  England. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  Bussia  should  endeavour  to  manacle 
IBngland  at  this  juncture.  She  has  succeeded  in  extending  ber  frontiers 
itQ  the  borders  of  Afghanistan,  and  she  holds  in  her  hand  the  rebel 
'pretender  to  its  throne  as  a  means  of  convulsing  and  decomposing  that 
State  preparatory  to  her  occupation  of  it.  Everything  is  ripe  for  an 
advance.  There  is  just  one  danger,  namely,  the  maritime  power  of  Eng- 
land. • 
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Busaia  cannot  calculate  upon  England  obserying  the  Declaration  of 
Paris*  She  kno\r8  it  is  null  and  void  by  the  English  law,  that  it  has  never 
been  ratified  by  the  Crown,  or  accepted  by  Parliament,  and  that  every 
.man  who  has  spoken  about  it  has  seen  danger  iu  it  to  England.  Russia 
knows  all  this,  but  she  also  knows  there  are  men  in  England  who,  while 
they  admit  the  danger  to  our  mercantile  marine  from  the  Declaration  of 
Paris,  seek  to  remove  that  danger  by  the  acceptance  of  her  own  principle 
of  '*  the  complete  immunity  of  '  private  property'  from  seizure  in  time  of 
war." 

Bussia,  therefore,  expected,  in  launching  her  project,  to  have  allies  in 
England,  and  to  secure  by  their  assistance  the  establishment  of  her  prin- 
ciple, and  remove  from  her  path^he  danger  she  apprehends  and  dreads. 

It  is  very  natural  that  Bussia  should  seek  to  disarm  England,  but  it  is 
not  natural  that  England  should  allow  it  to  be  done. 

History  shows  the  value  to  England  of  this  power.  It  shows  that,  in 
1780,  when  Bnssia,  taking  advantage  of  England's  apparently  exhausted 
condition,  her  resources  having  been  strained  in  her  war  with  her  American. 
colonies  and  with  France,  did  spring  upon  her  the  Armed  Neutrality  ta 
force  her  to  accept  the  same  principles  as  are  contained  in  the  Declaration 
of  Paris ;  England,  availing  herseli  af  her  immense  mercantile  marine  a» 
**  volunteers  of  the  sea,"  struck  with  lightning  force  the  head  of  the  coali- 
tion, aind  dissolved  it.  This  mercantile  marine  is  the  latent  power  of 
England  which  Bussia  dreads. 

In  I8OI9  the  same  power  was  used  for  the  same  cause,  and  with  the 
.same  effect — the  commerce  of  the  enemies  of  England  was  swept  into  her 
porta,  and  they  were  thus  made  to  bear  the  consequences  of  their  attempt 
to  injure  her.  Contrast  these  facts  with  the  results  of  the  last  war  with 
Bussia,  when  England's  maritime  power  was  not  used  against  her.  The 
fleets  sent  to  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  were  utterly  useless,  our  army  was 
.destroyed,  and  100  millions  of  money  was  wasted.  England  was  subjected 
to  a  dead  loss,  she  received  no  indemnity,  she  got  nothing  for  lier  blood  and 
treasure  but  the  Treaty  of  Paris  with  its  Black  Sea  clause,  since  flung  in 
lier  face,  and  tho  so-called  Declaration  of  Paris. 

This  terrible  loss  to  England  resulted  from  a  so-called  "  Order  in  Council," 
by  which  it  was  announced  that  Her  Majestt  waived  the  exercise  of  the 
belligerent  right  of  search  and  seizure  of  enemy's  goods  in  neutral  ships- 
But  for  that  document  there  would  have  been  no  war  with  Bussia  at  thttb 
time.  Such  was  the  belief  of  Lord  Stra-TPOBI)  db  Badcldpfb,  expressed  in 
reply  to  the  question,  *'  Does  your  lordship  believe  that  Bussia  would  have- 
dared  to  go  to  war  with  England  in  1854  if  she  had  not  been  previously 
made  aware  that  England  would  not  exercise  her  maritime  power  against 
her?"  His  lordship  said,  "He  believed  she  would  not  have  dared;  it 
was  a  great  mistake,  but  it  was  not  his  doing." 

The  plain  duty  of  England  is  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Congress  at 
BmsseliB,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  as  the  object  of  Bussia  in  calling  that 
Coiu;re88  is  self-evident. 

The  statesmen  and  people  of  England  cannot  be  too  watchful  and  wary,, 
for  they  have  an  astute,  vigilant,  and  persistent  opponent  to  deal  with.  The- 
preservation  of  her  maritime  power  is  indispensable  to  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  British  Empire,  and  even  for  safety  to  England  in  her  island- 
home.  That  she  may  use  that  power  with  effect  it  is  necessary  to  at  onoe^ 
.announce  that  the  Declaration  of  Paris  is  null  and  void. 

The  interests  of  France  are  ideatical  ^with  those  of  England  in  this- 
matter,  at  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  had  France  not  agreed  to  observe* 
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the  Declaration  of  Paris,  the  late  war  between  hep  and  Germany  would 
have  been  avoided,  as  wai  the  contemplated  war  in  1867  bj  the  dread  of 
France  exercising  her  maritime  power  on  German  commerce. 

Prussia  expects  another  war  with  France,  and  wishes  to  secure  the  cer- 
tainty of  success  by  striking  off  one  of  her  arms. 

I  am,  &c., 

Datid  Ruli, 
Vice-President  of  the  Newcastle  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 


POSITION  OF  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE  BEFORE 

THE  MILITART  POWERS. 

M.  Bbunet's  Spe&ch  in  the  Fbekch  Assebcblt. 
{From  the  verbatim  Report  in  the  "  Journal  OJiciel,''  July  22, 1874.) 

This,  the  most  important  speech  delivered  for  a  generation, 
has  not  been  given  by  any  of  the  London  papers. 

M.  Jeak  BBumsT :  I  will  ask  leave,  apropos  of  this  chapter  on  the  missions, 
to  submit  to  the  honourable  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  a  question,  the 
urgency  and  importance  of  which  are  very  great  It  relates  to  the  Con- 
gress  which  is  about  to  assemble  shortly  at  Brussels.  You  are  aware, 
gentlemen,  that  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  RcrssiA  has  taken  the  initia- 
tive in  convoking  a  Congress  at  Brussels,  with  the  object  of  drawing  up  an 
international  code  between  belligerents ;  a  fact  which  raises  questions  ex- 
ceedingly grave  in  their  nature  and  consequences.  You  also  know,  gentle- 
men, that  several  Powers,  great  or  small,  and  especially  England,  are  much 
agitated  by  this  proposition,  ~and  that  the  English  G-ovemment  has  decided 
only  on  sending  agents  of  some  sort  to  assist  at  the  Congress,  but  without 
binding  England  to  what  it  may  do.  Suchbeing  the  case,  I  think  it  indis- 
pensable that  the  r6le  which  France  intends  to  pursue  should  be  specified 
openly  and  firmly.  Now,  there  has  been  published  in  the  English  news- 
papers a  letter  from  His  Excellency  Lord  Ltoits,  the  English  Ambassador 
at  Paris,  to  Lord  Dbhbt,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  In  that  letter 
it  is  said  that  our  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  the  question  being  put 
to  him  by  Lord  Ltoits,  replied  that  France  had  decided  on  responding  to 
the  desire  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  BussrA,  and  that  she  would 
send  a  diplomatic  and  a  military  agent,  who  should  be  charged  to  take  a 
part  in  the  fullest  manner  at  this  Congress.  Now,  gentlemen,  the  ques- 
tions which  the  Congress  has  to  determine  are  very  numerous,  and  two  of 
them  particularly  are  of  vital  consequence  to  our  capacity  for  military  and 
national  existence.  That  which  is  sought  to  be  done  is,  in  effect,  Isi,  to 
codify  the  questions  relating  to  the  seizure  of  private  property  on  land  and 
sea,  to  contributions,  to  victualling  supplies,  to  ransoms,  &c. ;  and,  2nd,  to 
-examine  the  question  relating  to  the  rising  and  militaiy  action  of  inraded 
populations,  and  to  prohibit  them  absolutely  from  employing  free  corps, 
more  or  less  regular,  as  a  means  of  action,  either  in  war  on  land  or  in  war 
at  sea.  In  or(^er  to  enable  you,  gentlemen,  to  appreciate  the  fatal  consei^ 
■  quenoes  which  these  international  combinations  are  capable  of  prodndng, 
remember  the  abuses  of  the  international  ambulances ;  but,  above  all, 
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member  this.  You  know,  gentlemen,  that  after  the  Crimean  war  the  Con- 
ference of  Paris  adopted  a  secret  resolution  of  extreme  gravity  ;  a  resolu- 
tion which  consisted  in  prohibiting  privateering  in  a  maritime  war,  and 
also  in  prohibiting  the  seizure  of  private  property  on  board  neutral  vessels. 
Thfs  very  grave  decision  was  instigated  by  the  territorial  and  military 
powers  who  were  destitute  of  navies,  and  particularly  in  a  very  adroit  and 
indirect  manner  by  Bussia — who  is  by  no  means  a  maritime  power,  and 
who  has  everything  to  fear  from  a  war  at  sea — and  then  by  Prussia.  Wow, 
the  first  application  of  this  novel  legislation  has  been  made  against  us,  and 
that  in  a  way  both  deceptive  and  disastrous.  In  fact,  when  the  war  of  1870 
broke  out  we  bad  a  powerful  navy,  and  Prussia  had  none.  Our  maritime 
population,  moreover,  was  quite  prepared  to  organise  a  system  of  privateer- 
mg,  and  then  our  ships  would  have  inflicted  an  enormous  injury  on  Ger- 
many by  seizing  at  sea  all  the  vessels  which  the  great  G-erman  ports  of  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Stettin,  Dantzic,  Ac,  send  out  over  the  whole  world.  We  could 
at  the  commencement  have  carried  away  propertv  representing  milliards  in 
ralne,  the  seizure  of  which  would  have  fallen  heavily  on  the  commerce  of  Q-er- 
many,  and  have  compelled  her  to  stop  in  her  invasion  of  French  territory. 
Well,  gentlemen,  what  happened  ?  The  Convention  of  1856  completely  para- 
lysed all  our  action  at  sea,  and  Prussia  was  then  saved  by  Bussia,  and  even 
by  England ;  for  I  must  tell  you  that  it  was  England  who,  though  opposed 
de  Jure  and  de  facto  to  the  Declaration  of  1856,  signified  to  France  that 
by  virtue  of  the  resolution  I  have  just  mentioned  we  had  no  right  to  arm 
our  marine  in  a  way  to  inflict  injury  on  German  property  at  sea,  whether 
by  our  regular  navy  or  our  privateers.*  Well  gentlemen,  this  maritime 
prohibition,  so  favourable  to  Kussia  and  Prussia  and  so  fatal  to  us,  is  one 
of  the  first  points  which  this  Congress  of  Brussels  will  be  called  on  to 
sanction  in  a  legislative  and  obligatory  manner.  It  is  therefore  a  most 
grave  innovation  that  is  sought  to  be  imposed,  for  at  present  these  are 
measures  which  have  only  been  agreed  on  in  secret,  against  which  England 
desires  to  protest,  and  against  which  France  has  the  right  of  protesting 
without  executing.  But,  gentlemen,  the  maritime  question  is  almost  a 
secondary  one  beside  the  grave  question  of  territorial  war,  which  the  Con- 
gress wishes  to  raise  and  settle.  Observe  that  they  put  in  the  foreground 
this  new  principle  of  prohibiting  populations  from  defending  themselves, 
and  of  preventing  a  great  nation  from  employing  in  a  war  its  natural 
resources;  Yes,  this  is  the  question.  The  two  greatest  territorial  and 
military  Powers  of  Europe,  Kussia  and  Prussia,  desire  to  establish  for 
themselves,  in  a  legal  manner,  the  right  of  throwing  invading  armies  into 
the  heart  of  nations^  great  or  small,  who  are  to  be  forbidden  all  resistance, 
beyond  that  of  their  regular  armies  and  ordinary  system.  Ah  !  do  not  de- 
ceive yourselves,  gentlemen.  The  great  military  diplomacies  have  a  special 
desire  to  encircle  you  and  others  in  a  network,  which  will  make  it  impos- 
sible for  you  to  defend  your  military  and  national  independence ;  for,  in 
short,  what  must  be  the  consequences  of  rules  rigorouslv  laid  down  as  to 
the  nature  of  war  ?  This  will  favour  armies  prepared  beforehand,  but  what 
is  to  become  of  the  national  defences  P  All  they  want  is  to  be  able  to  say 
to  the  States  whose  territories  shall  be  invaded  by  regular  armies  is  this : 
•*  We  prohibit  you  from  making  use  freely  and  nobly  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  your  territory,  and  of  the  energies  of  your  population.    If  your 

*  H.  Branety  as  a  Frenchman,  may  be  jtistifled  in  calling  tliis  the  act  of  England ;  bat 
Lord  Granville  hariDg  sent  tiiat  des{wteh  urithont  the  authority  of  "CoaDcU"  or  <*ParIi*- 
IMB^"  baa  no  more  force  vk  law  thin  that  of  any  other  pErivcte  person*  It  was  his  dsai 
and  not  the  country's. 
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armies  are  destroyed  or  paralysed  eTerythiug  is  afc  an  end.    Kothing  is 
allowed  bevond  the  squadrons  of  a  regular  army,  and  you  will  be  treated 
as  scoundrels  and  assassins.**     Now,  gentlemen,  what  would  be  the  result 
of  these  novel  theories,  of  these  rigorous  limitations  on  the  national  en- 
thusiasm ?     Hare  you  not  seen  what  it  led  to  in  the  war  of  1870  ? 
Bemember  those  terrible  executions  against  our  towns,  our  villagers,  and 
our  defenders  !     To-day,  gentlemen,  that  which  the  great  diplomatists  of 
Bussia  and  Germany  have  proposed  may  produce  the  following  conse- 
quences : — Suppose,  which  God  forbid,  that  these  two  colossal  Powers 
should  unite  for  the  invasion  of  France.     God  preserve  us  from  such  an 
eventuality ;  but,  after  all,  everything  is  possible  with  a  million  of  men  ad- 
mirably organised  as  a  regular  army.  How  should  we  resist  them  7  We  have 
a  regular  army  which  would  be  the  only  force  that  the  new  international 
code  would  allow  to  act ;  and  when  this  army  should  be  destroyed  or  dis- 
persed the  invading  army  would  have  the  right  to  penetrate  unopposed  into 
all  our  territory,  through  all  our  mountains,  and  over  all  our  population ; 
and  if  this  population  of  35  millions  of  souls  should  wish  to  ore^anise  corps, 
more  or  less  regular,  to  resist  the  army  of  the  enemy,  it  would  be  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  virtue  of  the  new  military  code.     Yes,  the  regular  corps 
of  invaders  would  come,  with  the  code  in  their  hands,  and  to  the  corps 
more  or  less  regular  of  the  national  movement  they  would  say :— ''  Dissolve, 
in  the  name  of  the  law,  or  you  will  be  treated  as  brigands  and  assassins, 
and  all  Europe  will  put  you  out  of  the  pale  of  civilised  nations."     Eeflect 
on  these  things,  gentlemen,  and  understand  how,  in  the  decisions  of  the 
Brussels  Congress,  there  may  exist  a  great  enterprise  against  yoii.    I  do 
not  wish  to  incriminate  the  intentions  of  the  Congress,  but  I  desire  to 
point  out  to  you  the  consequences  which  may  follow  from  this  great  and 
Boudisant  humanitarian  assemblage.     I  see,  therefore,  gentlemen,   in  this 
Brussels  Congress,  much  cleverness  and  adroitness  in  our  enemies,  which  I 
admii'e,  but  a  state  of  things  to  which  we  cannot  be  blind.     Bemember, 
too,  always,  that  as  a  result  of  the  disposition  of  these  international  laws, 
fiug|;ested  by  Bussia  and  Germany,  you  may  find  yourselves  little  by  little 
subjected  to  obligations  destructive  of  your  national  resources,  while  the 
same  military  legislation  on  land  and  sea  contains  measures  which  may  be 
suited  to  their  special  position,  but  which  will  form  a  network  of  iron  to 
paralyse  the  national  defences  of  England,  of  France,  and,  still  more,  of 
many  smaller  Powers ;  measures  which  are  also  contrary  to  the  military 
qualities  of  England,  who  can  make  the  greatest  efforts  at  sea,  and  which 
are  equally  contrary  to  the  military  qualities  and  territorial  situations  of 
Prance,  which  favour  the  organisation  of  her  population.     I  say,  then, 
gentlemen,  that  these  questions  are  of  an  order  elevated,  complicated,  and 
extremely  grave,  which  it  does  not  behove  us  lightly  to  entertain,  or  to 
enter  into  suddlenlj^  or  hastily.     The  questions,  then,  which   I  have  to 
submit  to  the  Minister  for  itoreign  Affairs  are  these: — "Following  the 
example  of  the  prudent  and  firm  policy  which  England  desires  to  pursue  on 
this  political  question — on  which  her  Government,  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  public  opinion  are  entirely  agreed — will  the  Go* 
vernment,  in  sending  representatives  to  the  Congress  of  Brussels,  confer 
upon  them  absolute  and  complete  power  to  discuss  and  conform  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Congress  P    In  that  case,  will  those  whom  it  is  sending  be 
ministers  plenipotentiary  P     Or,  on  the  other  hand,  will  that  take  place  for 
France  which  will  take  place  for  England  P    Will  our  envoys  so  to  tibe 
Congress  simply  for  the  purpose  of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  its 
propositions,  with  power  to  discuss  them,  to  oppose  them,  or  to  defend 
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them,  but  on  condition  of  not  signiug  an3'tliing  without  making  it  known 
to  the  Government  to  be  laid  befqre  the  National  Assembly  in  order  that 
we  maj  prescribe  to  our  repregentatives  the  course  they  have  to  pursue  ? 
("  Very  good.     Very  good.") 

M.  le  Due  Degazes  (Minister  for  PoVeign  Affairs) :  Gentlemen,  I  am 
in  a  position  to  remove  the  fears  of  our  liouourable  colleague.  The  policy 
and  the  interests  of  France  will  not  be  bound  without  you — without  your 
assent.  My  honourable  colleague,  M.  Buunet,  quoted  a  little  while  ago 
from  the  tribune  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Lyons.  I  regret  that 
be  did  not  give  a  fuller  communication  of  its  purport,  for  the  Assembly 
would  have  been  better  able  to  understand  what  its  true  purport  was,  as 
also  the  statement  it  is  now  my  duty  to  make.  The  following  is  a  transla* 
tion  of  the  letter  of  Lord  Lyons  to  Lord  Derby  : — 

"With  reference  to  your  lordship's  despatch  of  the  lltli  inst.,  and  my 
despatch  of  the  15th  inst.,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  lordship  that 
I  had  yesterday  some  conversation  with  the  Due  Decazes  with  regard  to 
the  views  of  tlie  French  Government  on  the  proposal  of  Bussia  that  a  con- 
ference be  held  at  Brussels  to  consider  a  code  of  regulations  to  be  observed 
by  belligerents.  Tiie  Due  Decazes  said  that  when  a  proposal  was  made 
by  the  Emperor  of  Kussia,  in  which  His  Majesty  was  understood  to  take  a 
personal  interest,  the  French  Government  could  not  but  render  homage  to 
the  benevolent  motives  of  this  great  Sovereign.'  He  had,  therefore,  felt 
bound  to  agree  at  once  without  any  hesitation  to  the  proposal.  As  re- 
garded the  choice  of  delegates,  he  thought  it  would  be  prudent  to  appoint 
one  diplomatist  and  one  military  man." 

This  is  what  my  honourable  colleague  has  considered  it  his  duty  to  con- 
strue as  an  unconditional  and  unlimited  adhesion  to  the  Eussian  proposal. 
Gentlemen,  things  do  not  happen  in  this  fashion.     The  diplomatist  and 
general  of  brigade  who  will  be  appointed  to  represent  France  at  the 
Brussels  Conference  will  have  certain  powers  ;  namely,  the  power  on  cer- 
tain questions  to  give  their  adhesion ;  on  others  to  oppose  an  energetic 
refusal ;  on  others  to  enter  into  discussions  or  negotiations  ;  but  all  is  to 
be  ad  referendum ;  that  is  to  say,  under  reserve,  and  subject  to  the  double 
condition  of  the  ulterior  approval  of  the  Government  and  of  the  ratification 
it  should  afterwards  ask  from  this  Assembly.    ("  Very  good.'*)     I  think 
that  we  could  not  act  otherwise  without  being  wanting  in  the  sentiments 
of  respect  which  we  entertain  for  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Hussia,  and 
without  compromising  the  interests  that  have  to  be  represented  in  this 
international  conference.  They  would,  in  fact,  be  compromised  if  our  voice 
did  not  make  itself  heard  in  these  negotiations.     ("  Very   good ;   very 
good.")     With  regard  to  the  question  of  hostilities  at  sea,  we  may  consider 
that  as  laid  aside.     The  English  Government  has,  upon  this  point,  required 
an  absolute  engagement ;  and  we  have  had  no  hesitation  in  adhering  to  its 
conclusions.     We  have  therefore  taken  on  this  question,  under  all  reserves 
of  form,  an  attitude  similar  to  that  of  the  English  Government.     We  have 
not  taken  the  initiative  in  the  observations  it  has  thought  proper  to  pre- 
■ent;  and,  in  associating  ourselves  with  it,  we  have  not  departed  for  a 
single  moment  from  the  considerations  which  determined  our  first  move- 
ment in  presence  of  the  propositions  of  the  Russian  Court.    This,  then,  is 
my  answer  to  my  colleague,  who  will,  I  trust,  be  reassured  by  the  certainty 
with  which  I  again  repeat  to  him,  that  no  engagement  will  be  entered  into 
without  your  consent.     ("  Very  good  ;  very  good.") 

M.  Jean  BaimET  (from  his  place)  :  Will  the  Minister  allow  me,  whilst 
he  is  in  the  tribune,  to  ask  him  this  simple  question  ?    Will  the  Envoys  of 
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France  at  the  Congress  of  Brussels  hold  a  position  like  that  which  will  be 
held  by  those  whom  England  sends  to  the  same  Congress,  or  will  they  hold 
a  different  one  ?  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  perfectly  well  aware,, 
from  the  debates  in  the  English  Parliament  and  from  the  declaration  of  the 
English  Ministers,  that  the  position  of  the  English  Envoys  will  differ  much, 
from  the  ordinary  position  of  thd^e  of  other  Powers  at  a  Congress  of  thia 
description.  Will  tbey,  in  short,  be  Ministers  Plenipotentiary,  or  simple 
Envoys  for  the  purpose  of  consultation  and  discussion  ? 

M.  le  Due  Decazes  :  Nothing  of  the  sort,  my  dear  colleague.  You  em- 
barrass me  mi)bh  when  you  ask  me  if  the  Envoys  of  France  will  be  placed 
in  the  same  position  as  those  of  England.  I  am,  in  fact,  at  this  moment 
less  assured  than  you  are  as  to  the  character  with  which  the  English 
l^nvoys  will  be  clothed.  What  I  am  able  to  say  is  that  the  French  agents, 
whatever  may  be  the  title  which  they  will  bear,  w^ill  have  no  power  to  bind 
you  beyond  the  instructions  they  will  have  received  and  beyond  your 
assent,  which  will  always  be  reserved.     ("  Very  good.'*) 


The  Morning  Advertiser  of  August  4th  contains  the  sub- 
joined comprehensive  and  instructive  review  of  the  posi- 
.  tion. 

It  we  may  judge  from  the  increasing  interest  taken  by  the  Press  in  the 
subject  of  England's  maritime  power  and  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  the 
English  people  are  gradually  awaking  to  the  critical  state  in  which  we 
stand,  owing  to  the  attempt  made  through  the  Brussels  Conference  to 
forge  on  to  us  inextricably  the  fetters  Lord  Clarendon  slipped  over  our 
wrists  in  that  Declaration.  Kussia  has  made  many  blunders  in  her  time, 
and  has  had  to  retrieve  them ;  but  in  her  whole  existence  she  never  made 
80  great  a  blunder  as  in  the  running  of  this  Conference,  if  that  blunder 
has  the  effect  of  awakening  the  British  people  to  the  position  they  stand  in. 
Eor  it  is  a  blunder  she  never  will  and  never  can  retrieve,  since  it  took  100 
years  of  forgetfulness  to  put  the  matter  so  fast  asleep  as  to  enable  her  to 
accomplish  even  wimt  she  did  during  and  after  the  Crimean  War.  Very 
great  indeed  must  be  her  exigencies  when  experienced,  far-seeing  men  like 
her  statesmen  and  diplomatists  are  compelled  to  take  so  great  a  hazard ; 
since  it  was  known  to  her  by  former  attempts  that  in  imposing  upon  us 
the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  she  had  the  thinking  part  of 
Parliament  against  her,  and  most  probably,  too,  the  Crown.  If  it  can  be 
Bo  much  worth  her  while  to  labour  to  do  away  with  this  principle,  as  all 
her  endeavours  from  the  armed  neutralities  of  1780  and  1800  down  to  the 
present  time  would  seem  to  indicate,  how  much  better  worth  our  while 
should  it  be  to  labour  to  retain  it ;  when  w^e  know,  as  we  do,  that  by  the 
exertion  of  that  principle  we  broke  up  Russia  and  the  armed  neutralities 
with  little  effort  to  ourselves,  the  conviction  that  it  is  so  becomes  over- 
powering. 

The  value  of  privateers  as  a  means  of  injuring  our  enemies  is  but  little 
recognised  by  us  in  the  present  day,  even  though  we  have  lately  had  to  pay 
so  heavy  a  bill  for  the  operations  of  two  or  three.  But  to  the  great  mili- 
tary Powers,  and  particularly  Eussia,  it  is  indispensable  that  privateering 
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and  the  right  of  capturing  an  enemy^s  property,  that  is  to  say,  of  stopping 
an  enemy's  trade  upon  the  sea,  should  be  abolished.  The  two  questions 
are  inextricably  connected  ^'ith  each  other,  since  privateers  would  be 
needless,  if  the  so^alled  "  neutral*'  were  permitted  to  carry  on  for  a  belli- 
gerent that  trade  which  he  is  unable  to  carry  on  for  himself,  and  to  supply 
him  with  those  sinews  of  war  which  otherwise  would  fail  him  when 
brought  into  collision  with  a  superior  naval  Power.  Let  us  clear  the 
ground  of  the  monstrosity  involved  in  the  fallacious  phrase,  **  the  rights  of 
neutrals,"  before  we  proceed  further.  What  is  a  neutral  P  A  neutral  is 
one  that  belongs  to  neither,  who  favours  and  assists  neither  party.  If  he 
favours  or  assists  either  of  two  belligerents,  then  he  is  no  longer  a  neutral, 
and  to  call  him  so  is  to  confuse  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong.  Had  the 
term  *' neutral"  been  objected  to,  when  first  these  impudent  pretensiona 
were  put  forward,  as  quite  inapplicable  to  the  persons  whose  rights  were 
being  advocated,  a  vast  deal  of  misapprehension  and  mischief  would  have 
been  avoided ;  but  we  accepted  the  term,  and  with  it  the  fallacy.  We  shall 
Bee  presently  from  the  regulations  respecting  neutrals  laid  down  by  the 
greatest  of  writers  on  international  law,  Vattgl,  what  a  neutral  really  is, 
and  what  his  rights  are.  Meanwhile,  as  regards  the  belligerent,  th6  right 
to  seize  his  enemy's  goods  is  the  first  necessity  arising  from  a  state  of  war; 
the  right  to  seize  his  life  is  the  second.  If  you  can  crush  him  and  compel 
his  submission  by  seizing  his  property  instead  of  his  life,  humanity  is  by 
so  much  the  gainer.  The  rights  of  neutrals  are  eleariy  defined  by  V  attsl 
in  his  "  Law  of  Nations,"  as  the  following  extracts  will  show  :— 

^  •'Effects  belonging  to  an  enemv  found  0^  board  a  neutral  shi|)  are  seizable  by  the 
Tights  of  war,  but  by  the  law  of  nations  Hhe  master  is  to  be  paid  his  freight,  and 
not  to  snffer  by  the  seiznre." — (B.  iil,  e.  vii.,  s.  115.) 

"The  effects  of  nentrals  found  in  an  enemy's  ship  are  to  be  restoted  to  the  owness, 
against  whom  there  is  no  riglit  of  confiscation,  but  without  any  idlowance  for  deten- 
tion, decay,  ftc. ;  tlie  loss  sustained  by  the  neutra)  on  this  occasion  is  an  accident  to 
which  they  expose  themselves  by  sending  them  in  an  enemy's  ship/' — (S.  116.) 

•*  All  commerce  is  entirely  prohibited  with  a  besieged  town.  If  I  lay  siege  to  a 
plaC9«  or  only  form  the  blockade,  1  have  a  right  to  hinder  any  one  from  entering,  and 
to  treat  as  an  enemj^  whoever  attempts  to  enter  the  place,  or  carry  anything  to  the  be- 
ntgcd  without  my  leave." — (S.  117.) 

"  The  nation  at  war  is  highly  concerned  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  all  foreign  assist- 
ance, and  tliis  gives  it  a  right  to  consider  those  who  carry  to  its  enemy  things  neces- 
sary to  war,  if  not  absolutely  as  enemies,  yet  as  people  who  make  little  difficulty  of 
hurting  it;  she,  therefore,  punishes  >hem  by  confiscation  of  their  goods." — (S.  llo.y 

"  Without  searching  neutral  ships  at  sea,  the  commerce  of  contraband  goods  can- 
not be  prevented,  there  is  then  a  right  of  searching A  neutral  ship 

refusing  to  be  searched  would,  from  that  proceeaing  alone,  be  condemned  as  lawful 
prire."— (S.  114,) 

Nothing  can  be  clearer,  nothing  more  scrupulously  just,  than  this.  The 
neutral  receives  his  freight  if  he  is  found  with  an  enemy's  goods  on  board, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  his  goods  are  found  in  an  enemy's  vessel,  he  re- 
covers his  goods,  and  those  are  all  the  rights  which  he  is  entitled  to.  If 
this  were  not  so,  the  neutral  would  be  making  large  profits  and  conducting 
a  very  flourishing  trade,  by  the  very  fact  of  war  being*  in  existence;  since 
the  neutral  would  not  only  carry  on  his  own  trade,  but  would  take  that  of 
the  belligerents  also :  and  it  would  be  distinctly  to  the  interest  of  nations 
to  promote  intrigue  and  incite  constant  wars  between  others,  in  order  that 
they  might  remain  interested  neutrals  and  get  a  heavy  profit  out  of  it. 
Such,  too,  would  be  the  case  if  the  monstrous  and  inhuman  doctrine  of 
making  war  a  duel  between  Governments  and  exempting  private  property 
.on  the  sea  from*  capture  were  to  prevail.     Merchants  and  shipowners  would 
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also  be  in  the  position  of  thoae  ^tfon-neutrals,  and  would  be  largely  iu* 
terested  in  producing  wars,  bj  which  thej  would  profit ;  and  persons  who 
could  be  semsh  enough  to  cast  the  cost  and  burthen  of  war  upon  their 
neighbours,  while  profiting  by  the  blood  and  treasure  thus  wasted,  would 
be  quite  capable  of  provoking  those  circumstances  which  produced  such  a 
condition  of  profit  to  them,  if  it  lay  in  their  power  to  do  so.  The  position 
is  simply  repulsive  to  humanity ;  and  something  like  this  must  always 
happen,  if  we  attempt  to  do  away  with  great  natural  laws  and  principles, 
such  as  the  right  which  every  man  has  to  defend  his  life,  individually  or 
nationally,  by  the  best  means  in  his  power.  Now,  the  best  means,  and 
indeed  the  only  means,  in  England's  power  is  that  of  seizing  her  enemy's 
property.  If  she  cannot  do  that — and  she  cannot  if  the  rules  laid  down  in 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  are  to  be  adhered  to — she  can  do  nothing ;  she 
cannot  make  war  at  all ;  she  may  blockade  her  enemy's  ports ;  but  what  is 
there  to  blockade  ?  There  is  no  need  for  her  enemy  to  send  out  fieets  to 
protect  her  commerce,  that  is  protected  for  her  by  her  friend,  tlie  neutral. 
She  does  not  need  to  send  out  merchant  ships ;  they  could  not  get  a  freight 
if  she  did.  She  simply  folds  her  hands  and  leaves  you  to  do  what  you 
please.  The  natives  make  up  picnic  parties,  perhaps,  to  go  out  and  see 
the  splendid  array  of  ironclads  from  a  safe  distance  on  the  hills — a  fine 
naval  show  provided  for  their  amusement  and  inspection  by  England.  Say 
you  will  engage  their  batteries  and  bombard  and  destroy  their  harbours-— 
though  even  that,  it  seems,  is  to  be  provided  for  by  the  Conference.  They 
do  not  want  harbours,  while  they  have  got  that  precious  document,  the  De-- 
claration  of  Paris,  in  their  pockets.  What  can  England  do  ?  How  can 
she  make  war  P  and  if  she  cannot  make  war,  what  is  to  become  of  her  ?  Dis- 
integration is  a  mere  question  of  time.  Is  not  this  dreadful ;  is  it  not 
horrible  that  any  nation  should  sit  down  and  endure  such  a  position  for  a 
day? 

Is  there  no  English  Minister  who  has  the  courage  to  say,  "  This  is  not 
to  be  endured  ?"  We  are  about  to  renew  our  fleet,  to  spend  millions  on 
innumerable  ironclads,  and  to  take  three  years  over  it.  Good  heavens ! 
does  no  one  attempt  to  forecast  what  may  happen  to  a  defenceless  nation 
with  an  India  to  maintain  in  three  years  -^with  France  struck  down,  and  a 
new  blow  preparing  for  her — with  Russia  and  Prussia  in  accord  mapping 
out  the  world  between  them,  and  completing  the  juggle  of  the  Declaration 
of  Paris  by  a  tenfold  worse  juggle  at  the  Conference  at  Brussels — a  secret 
Conference  conducted  in  the  dark,  a  diplomatic  seance  with  diplomatic 
band-squeezing,  and  mysterious  voices  and  unknown  hands  writing  tres 
reserves  protocols — a  diplomatic  spiritualistic  hocus-pocus,  all  in  the 
interests  of  humanity.  One  could  laugh  if  the  matter  were  not  so 
terribly  serious  for  us.  Humanity!  when  did  ever  humanity  weigh  a 
feather's  weight  with  Bussia,  save  as  a  pretence  for  concealing  some  design 
for  plunder  or  oppression  P  Ask  Poland,  ask  Circassia,  ask  Khiva,  where 
the  word  was,  according  to  Mr.  McGahan,  the  American  correspondent,  to 
give  no  quarter,  but  to  "  kill  all  the  men  ;'*  and  now  with  bloody  fingers 
she  manipulates  her  diplomatic  thimbles  at  Brussels  in  the  interests  of 
humanity,  and  England  stands  by  and  hazards  her  existence  on  the  out- 
come. Three  years !  England  wants  no  three  years  to  be  ready  for  war 
— ^nor  three  months.  Let  her  withdraw  from  the  Declaratian  of  Paris  and 
Europe  would  be  at  her  feet,  and  in  case  of  resistance  three  months  would 
cover  every  sea  with  her  privateers  and  letters  of  marque — every  creek, 
river,  and  harbour  in  the  land  would  send  out  its  swarms  to  prey 
upon  the  enemy  if  need  be.  Every  smart  steamboat  that  could  mount  a 
gun  would  hurry  forth  to  harass  the  enemy  and  make  capture  of  her 
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goods ;  ererj  sea  bas  a  coal  depdt  open  to  us  and  closed  to  our  enemies, 
so  that  Tre  could  keep  all  seas  while  they  could  not. 

Our  commerce  might  no  doubt  suffer  in  a  war ;  we  cannot  make  war 
without  some  loss,  but  the  favourable  peace  ensuing  would  far,  far  more 
than  recoup  us  for  anything  we  might  Jose;  and  our  enemies,  commer- 
cially, would  be  utterly  destroyed.  If  we  want  to  know  what  priyateers 
can  do,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  figures  of  the  bill  we  have  lately  paid 
to  America  for  the  Alabama  and  her  mates.  If  they  could  iuflict  a  damage 
estimated  at  three  millions  on  American  commerce,  what  might  not  a 
thousand  Alahamat  do  ?  Military  men  do  not  approve  of  volunteers ; 
neither  do  naral  men  approve  of  privateers.  Ana  Bussia  approves  of 
neither !  But  the  navy  cannot  do  for  us  what  privateers  can,  and  it  is 
upon  the  action  of  the  privateer  that  the  necessity  for  a  navy  exists.  The 
privateers  are  the  dogs  that  worry  the  bear  and  drive  him  out  of  his 
den.  The  ironclad  is  the  hunter  who  stands  waiting  with  his  rifle  to  re* 
ceive  him,  and  the  hunter  might  wait  outside  the  den  long  enough,  but  for 
his  trusty  hounds. 

One  more  quotation  from  Yattel  on  the  question  of  voluntary  service, 
and  we  have  done  :— 

"As every  citizen  or  subject  is  obliged  to  serre  the  State,  the  Sovereign  has  a  right 
in  case  of  necessity  to  enlist  whom  he  pleases.  It  is  hi<^bly  proper  to  tSce,  as  far  as 
possible,  only  volunteers  who  enlist  cheerfully  without  compulsion."— (B.  iii.,  c.  ii., 
8.  89.) 

"  Persons  fitting  out  ships  to  cruise  on  the  enemy,  in  recompense  for  their  dis- 
bursements and  the  risk  they  run  acquire  the  property  of  the  captured,  but  tliey  ac- 
quire it  by  grants  from  the  Sovereign,  who  issues  out  commissions  to  them.  '  The 
Sovereign  gives  up  to  them  the  whole  capture  or  a  part.  There  is  no  doubt  but  they 
may  with  a  safe  conscience  serve  their  country  by  fitting  out  privateers,  unless  the 
war  be  evidently  unjust." — (B.  iii.,  c.  xv.,  s.  229.) 

Every  ship  in  the  immortal  fleet  that  destroyed  the  Spanish  Armada  was 
fitted  out  by  private  enterprise. 


The  quotation  from  McGahan's  "  Campaigning  on  the 
Oxus''  has  to  be  completed  as  follows : 

"  The  orders  were  to  give  no  quarter  to  the  men  whether 
"  they  resisted  or  not."  (P.  401.) 

These  "  men"  were  neither  enemies  nor  strangers,  but  sub- 
jects of  the  Khan  of  Khiva  after  the  treaty  with  Russia. 
They  were  therefore  allies.  Russia  undertook,  as  tax-col- 
lector for  the  Khan,  to  obtain  the  Turcoman  share  of  the 
indemnity,  and  did  so  by  marching  into  their  territory,  kill- 
ing the  men  and  devastating  the  land. 

McGahan  accompanied  an  expedition  which,  torch  in 
hand,  perambulated  in  a  few  days  one  hundred  square  miles, 
and  left  no  homestead  standing. 

"  The  orders  were  to  take  everything  of  value  and  bum 
"  the  rest."*  (P.  403.) 

*  ^'CamiMugiiing  on  tlia  Oxus.**  By  the  Corretpondent  of  th«  Nw  York  Herald,  f.  A 
3IcGAiuur.    London :  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 
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POSITION  OF  TURKEY  AS  A  MARITIME  POWER. 

{From  the  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle,  August  18, 1874i.) 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by*  Mr.  Geobge  Ckaw- 
SHAY  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Newcastle  Foreign  Affairs  Associa- 
tion : — 

LondoD,  Aug.  9, 1874. 
To  the  Secretary  of  tl^  Newcastle  Foreign  Affairs  Association. 
Sib, — Before  leaving  for  Constantinople  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to 
the  Association. 

Take  note  of  the  words  of  Mr.  Disbaeli  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  ;>th  instant,  as  follows : — 

"  There  are  agencies  at  work  in  Europe  that  are  preparing  a  period  of 
great  disturbance.  It  may  not  occur  in  my  tiine,  or  while  I  am  standing 
on  this  side  of  the  House ;  but  I  am  glad  to  know  that  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  there  is  arising  a  generation  of  statesmen  who  will  be  competent  to 
cope  with  it,  and  I  only  wish  to  impress  upon  them  that  this  great  task  is 
one  which  they  cannot  avoid,  and  to  which  I  hope  they  will  be  equal.** 

In  France,  which  country,  from  her  recent  sufferings,  is  more  keenly 
alive  than  any  country  in  Europe  to  the  possibility  of  the  danger  here 
suggested,  these  words  have  caused  a  profound  sensation  :  they  ouglit  to  be 
no  less  felt  in  England.  Addressed  to  both  sides  of  the  House  they  are 
expressly  taken  by  the  speaker  out  of  the  region  of  party,  and  are  obviously 
intended  for  the  purposes  of  stimulating  whatever  disposition  there  may 
be  among  the  English  people  to  give  attention  to  foreign  affairs.  They 
are  warned  that  their  existence  will  depend  upon  their  doing  so. 

Again,  we  have  in  the  Queeit's  speech  a  pledge  that  the  Government 
will  not  entertain  any  proposition  the  object  of  which  is  '  to  place  restric- 
tions on  the  conduct  of  naval  operations.'  This  is  said  in  reference  to  tlje 
Brussels  Congress,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  look  upon  the  mention 
of  the  Congress  in  the  Queen's  speech  as  having  any  importance  except 
as  furnishing  the  opportunity  for  making  this  *  Peclaration,'  which  is 
indeed  so  worded  as  to  suggest  withdrawal  from  the  *  Declaration  of 
Paris.' 

The  words  in  the  Queer's  speech  are,  indeed,  nearly  the  same  as  the 
words  of  the  first  resolution  of  the  Newcastle  meeting  of  July  1.  In 
that  resolution  it  was  laid  down  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  ought 
not  to  entertain  any  proposition  for  *  the  restriction  of  belligerenta'  rights 
at  sea.' 

But  now,  going  back  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Disuaeli,  observe  what  he 
says  as  to  the  possibility  of  danger  arising  when  he  is  no  longer  alive,  or 
when  he  may  no  longer  be  "  on  this  side  of  the  House."  A  Liberal 
paper,  the  Echo^  of  yesterday,  laments  that  a  Liberal  Government  had  not 
been  in  office  to  do  otherwise  in  the  case  of  the  Brussels  Congress  than 
the  present  Government  has  done  \  A  change  of  Government,  the  people 
occupied  by  questions  of  church,  or  education,  majorities  in  Parliament 
dependent  upon  such  questions,  are  circumstances  which  might  easily 
furnish  to  Eussia  another  opportunity  for  attempting  to  *  place  restrictions 
on  the  conduct  of  naval  operations,'  and  any  such  opportunity  she  would 
infaQibly  use.  The  only  thing,  therefore,  to  be  done,  is  to  make  the  main- 
tenance of  maritime  power  an  article  of  faith  in  England  so  universally 
received  that  it  shall  be  impossible  for  any  Administration  to  exist  open  to 
suspicion  on  the  subject. 
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I  hare,  further,  to  direct  your  attention  to  two  other  countries  in  con- 
nexion with  this  matter,  viz,,  France  and  Turkey.  In  France  the  sense  of 
the  value  of  maritime  pow^r  has  suddenly  manifested  itself  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner.  I  refer  to  the  speech  of.  M.  Jban  BteUNET  in  the 
Aflsembly,  and  the  aDswer  of  the  Due  Dsoaeeb  to  the  effect  that  France 
would  associate  herself  with  £Dgland  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  she  would 
pursue  at  the  Brussels  Congress,  with  this  additional  security  given  to  the 
French  people — that  the  French  delegate  should  have  no  power  to  agree 
to  anything  without  the  consent  of  the  Assembly.  The  union  of  England 
and  France  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  maritime 
Powers  against  the  encroachments  of  the  territorial  Powers  of  Europe  i$ 
tb  most  hopeful  event  of  our  age. 

The  position  of  Turkey,  as  a  maritime  Power,  is  one  altogether  peculiar 
and  most  important  to  be  understood.  The  only  outlet  for  the  Black  Sea 
trade  of  Bussia  is  through  the  Bosphorus.  The  whole  of  the  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea  is  divided  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  Consequently  the 
blockade,  in  time  of  war,  by  Turkey  of  the  Russian  ports  in  the  Black  Sea, 
will  effectually  stop  the  trade  of  Russia,  even  under  the  Declaration  of 
Paris.  To  release  Russia  from  dependence  on  Turkey  as  to  her  Black  Sea 
trade,  more  than  the  Declaration  of  Paris  is  required,  namely,  the  entire 
immunity  of  private  property.  Bearing  in  view  this  most  important  con* 
sideration,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  Brussels  Congress  was  intended 
aa  a  means  of  suppressing  the  maritime  power  of  Turkey,  even  more  than 
(£  England ;  Turkey  having  at  present,  even  under  the  Declaration  of 
Paris,  entire  control  over  the  Russian  trade  in  the  Black  Sea.  In  connexion 
with  this  subject  you  must  not  omit  to  consider  the  incessant  efforts  made 
by  Russia  to  establish  the  independence  of  the  Danubian  Principalitiesi 
She  is  as  persistent  in  this  as  in  her  efforts  to  suppress  maritime  power. 
Should  she  succeed,  one  important  consequence  would  be  the  existence  of  a 
neutral  state,  with  ports  on  the  Black  Sea,  that  might  be  made  available 
for  the  shipment  of  Russian  produce  in  time  of  war,  under  the  immunities 
of  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  To  the  best  of  my  information  there  is  not 
the  slightest  chance  of  the  Porte  consenting  to  such  an  arrangement.  In 
case  of  war  with  Russia,  it  would  indeed  be  much  better  for  the  Porte  to 
have  to  treat  the  Principalities  as  rebellious,  and  to  go  to  war  with  them 
ftlso,  than  to  have  them  existing  as  an  independent  state,  whose  privileges 
ss  a  neutral  could  be  made  use  of  by  Russia. 

The  Brussels  Congress  has  had  the  effect  of  directing  the  attention  of 
Turkey  to  the  value  of  her  maritime  power,  so  that,  at  the  present  moment, 
England,  France,  and  Turkey  are  united,  in  opposition  to  *  restrictions  on 
the  conduct  of  naval  operations.' 

I  caimot  conclude  without  expressing  my  satisfaction  with  the  para* 
graph  in  the  Quebn's  Speech  which  refers  to  Spain ;  and  with  the  answer 
given  to  the  very  important  question  of  Sir  Charles  Dilkb,  to  the  effect 
that  all  papers  of  interest  in  relation  to  the  Brussels  Congress  would  be 
published  during  the  recess. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  have  had  to  do  with  the  Congress  at  all ; 
but  with  that  reservation,  everything  that  the  English  Government  haa 
^ne  in  the  matter  is  to  be  approved,  and  the  effect  is  visible  in  the  respect 
ef  Barope» 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

GxoBeB  Cbawshat,  Chairman  of  the  Newcastle 

F.  Jl,  Association. 
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Westlake  versus  Vattel. 

To  THE  EbITOB  0¥  THB  "  DlPLOKATIO  RkTIKW." 

Sib, — ^In  the  Times  of  September  9kh,  there  appeared  a  long  letter  from 
Mr.  Westulxs  on  the  proceediDgs  of  '*  The  Institute  of  International 
Law," 

One  point  in  the  letter  itself,  and  one  in  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
members  of  the  Institute,  seem  worthy  of  notice.  Mr.  \Vssi?IiAKE  says : 
''  A  subject  like  International  Law,  which  does  not  partake  largely  of  the 
scientific  character,  either  by  the  fixity  of  its  principles  or  by  the  regula- 
rity of  its  methods,  but  is  to  a  great  extent  a  body  of  doctrine  combined 
with  a  mode  of  Tiewiug  tliivigs  constantly  undergoing  modification  from 
circumstances,  and  the  varying  drift  of  opinion,  &c."  Yattel,  on  the 
contrary  (preliminary  §8),  savs:  "Since,  therefore,  the  necessary  Law 
of  Nations  consists  in  the  application  of  the  Law  of  Nature  to  States, 
which  law  is  immutable  as  being  founded  on  the  nature  of  things,  and 

5articularly  on  the  nature  of  man,  it  follows,  that  the  necessary  Law  of 
I'ations  is  immutable.  Whence,  as  this  Law  is  immutable,  and  tlie  obliga- 
tions which  arise  from  it  necessary  and  indispensable,  nations  can  neither 
make  any  changes  in  it  by  their  conventions,  dispense  with  it  in  their  own 
conduct,  nor  reciprocally  release  each  other  from  the  observance  of  it," 
<  The  difierence  between  the  two  writers  is  irreconcilable,  and  it  is  for 
the  Statesmen  of  the  world  to  choose  between  them.  If  they  adopt  Mr. 
WssTLAKE  as  a  guide  will  they  not  be  forced  logically  to  proceed  another 
step,  and  to  say  that  the  Ten  Commandments  are  "  constantly  undergoing 
modification  P" 

It  is  true  that  they  are  but  little  better  observed  than  the  Law  of 
Nations,  but  we  have  hardly  yet  got  to  the  point  of  proposing  to  alter 
them,  though  we  may  come  to  it  before  long  if  wo  follow  Mr.  Westlake's 
lead  !  The  resolution  says :  "  A  Power  which  has  been  injured  by  a  viola* 
tion  of  the  duties  of  neutrality  has  no  right  to  consider  the  neutrality  as  at 
an  end,  and  to  defend  itself  by  arms  against  the  State  which  has  violated 
it,  except  in  grave  capes,  and  only  during  the  continuance  of  the  war." 

I  pass  over  the  absurdly  defective  English  of  the  sentence,  which  may 
possibly  arise  from  Mr.  Westlake's  imperfect  translation,  the  resolution 
having  been  originally  framed  in  French,  and  come  to  the  doctrine  con- 
veyed  in  it. 

Why,  pray,  am  I  not  to  defend  myself  by  arms  against  a  State  vrhicb 
has  violated  the  duties  of  neutrality  ?  Does  Mr.  Westlake  deny  me  the 
right  of  self-defence  P  or,  is  it  simply  that  he  is  determined  to  disagree 
with  Vattel,  who  lays  down  distinctly  tl.at  "  the  associates  of  my  enemy 
are  my  enemies,  and  I  may  make  war  on  them  without  any  deolarationi 
the  war  being  sufficiently  declared  by  their  own  act.*'  "  Associates  of  tlie 
enemy*'  are  defined  to  be  those  (amongst  others),  ''who  assist  him  in  his 
war  without  being  obliged  to  it  by  any  Treaty"  (B.  iii.,  chap,  vi.)  I  admit 
that  Mr.  Wbstlake  still  allows  me  to  defend  myself  ''  in  grave  cases," 
but  who  is  to  decide  what  comes  under  that  head,  and  why  could  not  he 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Institute  have  been  contented  with  the 
simple  old  rule,  which  said  distincly,  Be  neutral,  or  take  the  consequeDces* 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  S. 

Printed  and  pablbked  by  O.  D.  OoixiT,  at  39,  East  Temple  Chambers,  Whltefriara^traet,  FlMt- 
•treet,  London;  and  Sold  by    I.  A.  BroOKI,    282,  Strand;  Blnnin«ham:    MoKJua,  Hi(h>Bti«et, 
Digbeth;  Keighley:  Grsosov,   Low  Oate ;•  Manchester :  Heywood70ean«gate,  and  Hibbbkt, 
Shodehlll.    And  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen  in  Town  and  Conntty. 
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NOTICE. 

Wb  have  to  amionnce  the  republication  in  a  short  time  of  a  rare,  valuahle,  but  for- 
gotten tract  on  Maritime  Law,  by  the  late  Robbbt  Plumbr  Wabd,  entitled  "  A 
Treatise  of  the  Relative  lUgfats  of  Belligerent  andNeutral  Powers  in  Maritime  Affen^. 
It  win  be  preiaced  by  an  Introdnction  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Stanmy  or  Aldeblbt. 


» 


"Provincial"  Spain. 

ArasB  a  long  interval  we  return  to  this  country,  to  observe  that  it  is 
thepromiBing  one  of  Europe,  after  all. 
Here  there  are  men  ready  to  take  up  arms,  and  not  for  destruction's 
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Though  a  fraction  only,  thqy  pft|i  fight  without  being  beaten  or 
betrayed. 

Ip  ^I^^jBSjpep^of^l  evidences  of  ^i^ring  jXianhood.thejjra4pe  oi^ved 
by  Hckl  an4  pl^oviacM  attacm^oi^t^  Fhetef ore  ill  l&^ofiis  fpos- 
siUe^  4iat  |n;prc^rK>l  ^Ultence  koa^if  bi  tliece  jretstojrdidf  byitbk  tetival 
of  the  Provincial  Cortes,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  centralisation  at 
Madrid. 

:  .  Tlas  ni^yjbfilffl  place^witfa  »r  mlhoal;  tha*  saJOcesBTol'tfacr<!!ia*ltets: 
mkhaat  tfaeir  iiwcoedd,  by  the  sepiTAtfoti  of  f;h4»  pi<e^'6ed :  in  the 
hands  of  Don  CABI4OB  by  his  success  ;  if,  being  successful,  he  has  the 
sense  to  rpstore  to  each. Province,  ita  liberties,  rights,  in  a  word,  its 
ancient  Fuebos. 

We  dealt  with  Spain  at  the  time  of  ^ts  last  revolution,  to  note  that 
it  was  called  upon  to  expel* Isabella  in  order  to  obtain  three  objects. 


Spain  h^ad  less  to  bear  in  tax^  ajid  conscrip- 
tion than  the  other  pouutriep  q{  Europe^  and  that  these  ^^  had  to  be 
"  increased." 

*  «  «  • 

We  pointed  out  that  those  wbo'  made  ;the  i^ervekitioa  perfectly  well 
understood  the  evils  which  it.  was  their  biifiiiiess  to  augment,  and  how 
they  were  to  attract  the  confidence  of  the*  people  th^j  Sieve  about  to 
betray.  •  '  ' 

We  here  described  th^  inteptions,  not  of  the'm^fes  (tf  indigenous 
revolutionists,-  but  of  the  foireignnjianagfers  of  the  plot. 

If  only  a  similar  appreciatiQix  existed  among  tlio^  on  tlie  other 
side,  how  easy  it  woulcl  be  to  give  to  that  tortured  peuinsida  a  compa- 
rative repose.  . 

Why  should  not  Don  Carlos  ui^diertake  to  do  what  the  "  revolu- 
"  tioB  declared  it  to  be  its  object  to  effect?  Whysbojujd  he  not  break 
the  chains  of  Madrid  ?  Why  sliould  h^in^^t  reduce  the  expeadituref 
Why  should  he  not  abolish  conscription  I    '  . 

Resolving  to  do  thi^,  Nvlrf  ihoiild  he  nofcf  procUitn-  such  intention  ? 

What,  a  contrast  with  Frarwte !  There  Royigi,lty  finds  no  muskets 
ready  to  be  shouldered,  no  local  'attachments  to  inspire  patriotism,  no 
facilities,  for  the  reconstitution  of  long-forgotten  customs,  ?nd  no 
escape  (in  their  minds)  from  the  fatal  chain  of  conscription ;  producing 
armies  which  have  been  her,  ruin  when  she  could  employ  theni  to 
assail  others,  and  which  have  proved  S/^drse  than  useless  when  employed 
in- her  own  del en^se. 

There  is  no.  man  of  ordinary  acquirements  throughout  Europe, 
whatever  be  his  opinions,  who  will  or  cim  deny,  this  caise  being  put 
to  him,  that  the  concentration  of  authority  and  the  multiplicity  of 
laws  are  to  be  deplored.  Nor  will  he  deny  that  such  evils  are  every- 
'Where  on  the  increase.  Tjbiese.  ^sulnjissious  will  however  lead  him  to 
no  practical  result^!  fl^rihb  does  iDt.  tildti  bVi  't^eoi,  or  speak  of  them. 
Either  he  sjarinks  from  an  attempt  rwhfoh  he  deems  impossible^  or 
fears  to  compromise  his  political  opi^k)ns^ 
-  In  Spain  no  such  factitious  impo&sibiJUy  exists.  Here  no  profound 
fecience,  no  legislative  genius  is  required.  It  is  only  needful  to 
one's  way. 


'*  Constitutional  King"  a  Pigment. 


As  to  tlie  militarj  load  which  is  crushing  all  the  other  countries  of 
Europe,  Spain  can  get  rid  of  it  at  ojice.  It  only  requires  the  will.  She 
needs  no  armies  raised  by  conscription^  for  she  .has  had  the  sense  and 
the  spirit  to  decline  subscribing  the  Declaration  of  Paris.. 

A  few  remarkable,  word^  have  appeared  in.  an  English  journal,  an 
organ  of  the  Government,  which  we  quote  to  show  that  such  ideas, 
our  ideas,  are  not  so  completely  incapable  of  being  accepted,  at  least 
in  r^ard  to  Spain,  as  might  have  beep  supposed. 

THE  COUNTRY  OF  DON  CARLOS. 

{From  ihe  Standard,  Ikamher  l\  1874.) 

There  it  one  point  in  oonuexioa  witli  Spain  which  is  often  ov^looked  by  those  who 
undertake  to  criticise  her  maimers,  her  politics,  or  her  institutions.  That  point  is  the 
singular  segregation  of  her  people.  The  whole  country  is,  in  fact,  cut  up  into  a  multi- 
tude of  provinces,  divided  from  each  other  parUj  by  the  physical  conformation  of  the 
land,  but  more  by  the  varying  character  of  the  people.  To  those  outside  it  seems  a 
singular  thing  that  Spain  and  Portugal  should  be,  as  -  they  have  been  for  so  many 
caitnries,  two  nations.  The  languages  are  very  similar  both  in  structure  and  in- 
idiom ;  they  are  traeeable  to  a  common  source,  being  both  offshoots  of  the  ^reat  Ro- 
mance stock,  and  the  people  have  many  points  of  physical  and  moral  similarity.  Yet 
the  two  races  have  never  amalgamated,  and  to  all  appearance  never  will  do  so.  In 
Spain  itself,  in  the  same  way,  the  differences  are  marked  in  the  strongest  fashion,  and 
it  mast  ever  be  a  puzzle  to  observers  how  it  could  have  happened  that  the  varied 
races  should  have  consented  to  unite  themselves  as  one  nation.  The  Castilian  looks 
down  upon  the  Andaluz ;  the  Basque  prides  himself  upon  his  blueblood,  and  entertains 
an  intense  contempt  for  the  Aragonese;  while  the  Asturian  fully  believes  himself  and 
Ins  province  to  be  the  salt  of  tbe  nation,  and  regards  every  other  province  and  its 
people  as  immeasurably  his  inferiors.  This  curious  division — tkit  determination  t» 
avoid  amalgamation — ^has  suggested  to  some  not  altogether  unqualified  critics  a  pos- 
sible solution  of  the  present  difficulties  in  the  shape  of  a  fresh  division  of  the  country 
by  which  each  province  shall  be  created  an  autonomous  state  with  a  federal  relation 
cmJv  to  the  central  Government  of  Madrid.  Were  this  to  be  done,  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  Don  Carlos  would  be  left  tbe  undisturbed  sovereign  of  those  three 
north-west  provinces  of  l^cay,  Aragon,  and  Navarre  which,  already  practically  own 
His  supremacy.  The  great  Powers  Imve  ii^reed  to  recognise  the  Spanish  Republic, 
but  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  in  those  ancient  ''kingdoms"  Dox  Cablos 
is  cordially  recognised  as  tbe  true  and  legitimate  sovereign.  Were  it  not  so  he  could 
hardly,  even  in  dilatory,  divided  and  degenerate  Spain,  Imve'held  out  for  so  long  and 
wiUi  so  much  success. 

'^  Akai>eo  could  not  make  headway  because  the  figment  of  a  Con- 
^  Btitntioual  King  had  no  tenacity  of  substance  to  withstand  opposi- 
"  tion  ;  it  broke  up  as  pasteooard  will  break  when  exposed  to 
"  pressure." 

We  quote  this  from  the  Times  article  on  Spain  of  December  23. 
The  pasteboard  experiment  is  now  about  to  be  repeated — the  name  of 
AifoKSO  being  suostituted  for  that  of  Amadbo. 


The  Greville  Memoirs. 

We  who  know  tkat  the  whole  of  the  action  in  respect  to  affairs  no^\' 
in  process  of  development,  has  been  carried  on  as  between  two  men, 
and  who  have  traced  in  ail  the  events  of  the  world,  the  acts  of  the 
one  and  the  counterpart  words  of  the  other,  must  look  with  extremest 
interest  for  traces  of  their  personal  contact  or  collision.  Mr.  Gre- 
VILLe's  memoirs  do  afford  such  traces,  slight  and  ambiguous  as  they 
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are,  and  would  have  imposed  on  us  the  task  of  a  laborious  inquiry  to 
test  and  rectify  them,  had  not  a  letter  from  Mr.  Urquhabt  nimself 
been  placed  in  our  hands  with  permission  to  publish  it,  excluding  some 
names.  It  is  written  in  answer  to  questions  addressed  to  him  by  a 
friend,  who  had  read  the  work  in  question.  The  Greyille  memoirs 
will  have  rendered  a  service  to  the  world  if  their  appearance  should 
provoke  the  publication  of  the  correspondence  promised  in  the  letter. 

We  propose,  on  a  future  occasion,  to  pick  out  of  that  work  what- 
ever is  to  be  found  in  it  of  real  interest  as  bearing  upon  the  great 
events  of  the  world,  and  thus  put  what  it  contains  on  such  mat- 
ters within  the  reach  of  the  Foreign  Affaii's  Committees. 

Before  giving  the  letter,  we  insert  the  extract  on  which  it  particu- 
larlv  bears. 

Extract  from  the  Greville  Memoirs  (vol.  iii.,  pp.  404-5). 

"  June  18,  1837. — An  attack  (but  a  feeble  one)  was  made  upon 
"  Palmerston  the  other  niffht  about  Sir  Charles  Vaughan's 
"  appointment  to  relieve  Lord  Ponsonby  at  Constantinople,  to  which 
"  he  made,  as  usual,  a  feeble  and  inefficient  answer ;  but  the  real 
"  story  did  not  come  out.  The  whole  history  of  Lord  Ponsokbt  is  a 
"  I'emarkable  example  of  what  a  man  in  favour,  or  with  powerful  pro- 
"  tection,  may  do  with  impunity ;  and  it  is  the  more  stnking  because 
"  Palmerston  is  the  most  imperious  of  official  despots,  and  yet  has 
"  invariably  truckled  to  Lord  Grey's  brother-in-law.  When  Pon- 
"  SONBT  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  Constantinople,  the  aiFairs  of 
"  the  East  were  in  a  most  critical  state ;  notwithstanding  which 
"  nothing  would  induce  him  to  repair  to  his  post,  and  he  loitered 
"  away  several  months  in  Naples,  while  Russia  was  maturing  her 
"  designs  upon  Turkey,  and  when  the  presence  of  an  English  Ambas- 
"  sador  was  of  vital  importance.  This  was  overlooked,  because  to 
"  Lord  Grey's  brother-in-law  everything  was  permitted.  The  ap- 
"  pointment  of  Mr.  Urquhabt  as  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  at  Con- 
"  stantinople  greatly  displeased  Lord  Ponsonby,  who  resolved  to  hold 
"  no  communication  with  him ;  and,  accordingly,  the  chancellerie  at 
"  Constantinople  has  presented  the  amusing  spectacle  of  an  Ambas- 
"  sador  and  Secretary  of  Embassy  who  do  not  speak  to  each  other,  and 
"  the  latter  of  whom  has  had  no  functions  whatever  to  discharge.  A 
*f  short  time  ago  Lord  Ponsonby  applied  for  leave  of  absence,  which 
*^  was  given  to  him ;  and  the  Government  here  hoped  that  when  he 
"  came  nome  he  would  not  think  of  returning,  and  secretly  resolved 
**  that,  if  they  could  help  it,  he  should  not.  But  as  Mr.  Urquhart 
^^  had  been  placed  in  this  strange  position,  and  besides,  since  his  ap- 
*^  pointment,  they  had  found  reason  to  doubt  whether  he. was  alto- 
"  gether  fit  for  such  a  trust,  it  was  impossible  to  leave  him  at  Con- 
"  stantinople  as  chargd  d'affaires  during  his  chiefs  absence,  so  they 
"  got  Sir  C.  Vaughan  to  go  out  on  what  was  called  a  special  mission^ 
"  though  there  was  nothing  more  in  it  than  to  meet  this  difficulty. 
"  Sir  Charles  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Malta,  and  from  thence  to 
"  send  a  steamer  to  Constantinople,  which  was  to  announce  his  arrival 
**  and  bring  back  Lord  Ponsonby.    Sir  Charles  accordingly  sent 
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"  his  Secretary  of  Embassy  to  announce  him,  who,  when  he  arrived 
"  off  Constantinople,  was  met  by  an  absolute  prohibition  from  PoN- 
"  SOSTBT  to  land  at  all,  and  a  flat  refusal  on  his  part  to  stir.  The 
"  Secretary  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  return  to  his  principal  and  report 
**  his  reception  ;  and  he,  in  his  turn,  had  nothing  to  do  but  report  his 
"  ridicolous  position  to  his  employers  at  home,  and  await  their  orders. 
"  The  result  has  been  that  Sir  Charles  is  ordered  home,  and  PoN- 
*'  SONBT  remains ;  so  that  Palmerston  has  knocked  under. 
"  P0X6ONBY  has  carried  his  point,  and  Vauqhan  has  had  a  gii^o  to 
"  Malta  and  back,  for  which  the  public  has  had  to  pay.'* 

Mr.  Urquhart's  Letter. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  extracts  you  have  sent  me.  I 
cannot  however  admit  with  you  that  Mr.  GREViLliE's  book  puts  me  again 
on  my  trial.   But  you  will  admit  with  me  that  it  puts  him  on  his  trial. 

Mr.  Greville  s  bias  was  Russian.  He  is  evidently  engaged  in 
making  out  a  case  adverse  to  me.  His  statement  is  thereby  all  the 
more  valuable  historically,  as,  in  effect,  it  is  a  justification  of  me  on 
every  point. 

You  were  not  engaged  in  the  work  at  that  time,  and  therefore  you 
do  not  know  that  "  oetrayal  of  official  confidence"  was  the  charge 
brought  against  me.  This  Mr.  Greville  suppresses  ;  yet  it  was  what 
he  had  to  state  in  narrating  the  gossip  of  the  day.  He  puts  in  instead^ 
the  mitigated,  and  therefore  intangible  expression,  "  besides,  since  his 
"  appointment,  they  had  found  reason  to  doubt  whether  he  was  alto- 
*'  gether  fit  for  such  a  trust."     I  will  answer,  however,  the  real  thing.. 

First,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  never  was  recalled  from  Constantinople 
I  received  unasked-for  "  leave  of  absence, "  whico  leave  of  absence- 
accompanied,  strangely  enough,  my  credentials  as  **  Charge- 
«  d'Affaires." 

Secondly,  Mr.  Grevillb  is  quite  correct  in  saying  that  I  "  had  no 
^  functions  whatever  to  discharge."  I  never  was,  when  Secretary  of 
Embassy^  admitted  within  the  doors  of  the  office,  allowed  to  see  a 
single  cfespatch,  or  called  upon  or  permitted  to  perform  any  official 
function  w^hatever. 

How  then,  you  may  ask,' could  it  ever  be  said  that  I  had  '^betrayed 
"  official  confidence?"    This  will  presently  appear. 

It  may  appear  perfectly  incredible  that  a  person  should  be  named 
Secretary  of  Embassy — that  being  his  very  first  official  appointment^ 
and  so  breaking  through  all  routine.  That  then  he  shotdd  find  on  his. 
arrival  that  orders  had  preceded  him  to  prevent  so  much  as  his  entrance 
into  his  office — ^for  it  was  his  office  and  not  the  Ambassador's — ^is 
indeed  an  event  requiring  explanation ;  an  explanation  which  could 
have  no  connexion  with  any  act  of  that  same  individual  subsequent  to 
his  appointment. 

Now  something  quite  as  extraordinary  happened  to  myself.  I  was 
told  before  I  left  JLondofl  that  I  never  would  be  permitted  to  enter 
that  office.  Because  in  it  was  contained  a  despatch  which  Lord  Pal- 
MERSTON  could  nevcr  suffer  me  to  see ;  as  it  forbade,  under  any  eir^ 
cunutancesj  the  repetition  of  the  act  of  Captain  Ltons  when  he 
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entered  the  Black  Sea  with  the  Blonde.  This  was  told  me  by  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  formerly  of  the  Embassy  at  Constantinople. 
This,  indeeo,  in  itself,  is  unintelligible,  and  would  require,  to  bring  it 
out  in  its  true  sense,  a  volume  of  true  ^lemoirs.  tdord  Ponsokbt 
could  not  of  himself  have  excluded  me  from  my  office ;  he  had  not  the 

?ower  to  do  80 ;  any  more  than  he  had  the  power  to  send  away  Sir 
/HARLES  Vaughan,  Mt.  GBEViiXBfB  narrative  faithfully  represents 
the  belief  which  it  was  the  object  of  Lord  Palmebston  to  propagate, 
in  respect  to  my  return  from  Constantinople.  That  is  to  say,  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  necessity  to  wididraw  me  from  that  post,  because  of 
Lord  PoNSONBY^s  personal  animosity.  There  was  enough  truth  in 
this  to  make  it  pass  easily  current.  But  then  it  was  Lord  Palmebston 
himself  who  had  carefully  fanned  the  jealousy  of  tli&  Ambassador.  You 
will  not  fail  to  rememl>er  the  words  of  Lord  Ponsonbt  in  1855  to 
Lord  Steangford,  which  vou  heard  the  latter  repeat  to  me :  "I  was 
"  employed  to  ruin  him,  and  he  never  spoke  a  word  against  me."  Nor 
his  emphatic  reply  when  Lord  Stranoex^bd  referred  to  his  former 
words  and  acts :  ^^  YouBg  man,  I  have  one  foot  in  the  grave  and  I 
"  speak  the  truth." 

it  seems  to  me  that  the  occasion  haa  now  arisen  on  which  I  should 
publish  the  letters  of  Lord  Ponsonbt,  both  before  my  appointment 
and  after  our  reconciliation  in  1854.  The  letters  of  the  former  period 
will  show  that  some  es^traneous  cause  must  have  intervened  to  put 
enmity  between  us:  those  of  the  latter  will  bear  testimony  to  the 
perfect  union  that  existed  between  us  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

I  may  here  mention  an  ezpressicsi  which  I  recollect  in  one  of  his 
letters,  during  the  year  1836,  very  shortly  before  I  went  out,  and 
long  after  I  had  received  my  appointment :  "  I  will  not  remain  h&e 
"  unless  vou  write  to  me."  Sir  Chables  Vaughan's  embassy  was 
to  get  rid  of  me,  not  of  Lord  Ponsonbt.  It  is  to  hide  this  that  Mr. 
GlUBViLLE  accredits  the  fable  of  Lord  Palmbbstok  having  suc- 
cumbed before  Lord  Ponsonbt  ! 

I  said  that  Mr.  Obeville's  statement  was  useful,  but  not  that  it 
was  true.  It  is  useful,  as  recalling  events  long  forgotten,  which  are 
of  the  highest  importance,  because  they  bear  on  the  character  of  the 
man  who  naa,  more  than  any  other,  made  thje  world  what  it  now  is. 

But,  in  fact,  what  Mr.  Gbeyillb  says  is  true.  It  is  his  explanation 
of  what  occurred  that  is  false,  and  ridiculously  «o*  His  theory  is 
that  Palhebston,  ^^  the  most  imperious  of  official  despots,  invariaUy 
'*  truckled  to  Lord  Gbet's  brother-in-law  1" 

And  he  gives  as  an  instance  of  this,  that  '^  while  Russia  waa  maturing 
^^  her  designs  upon  Turkey,  and  when  the  presesace  of  an  English 
^'  Ambassador  was  of  vital  importance,"  ''  nothing  would  iitduce  Lord 
^'  Ponsonbt  to  repair  to  his  post,  and  he  loitered  away  several  months 
"  at  Naples." 

It  is  true  that  Sir  Stratfobd  Canning  left  Constantinople  in 

September,  1832,  and  that  Lord  Ponsonbt  did  not  arrive  at  Naples 

.  urAil  May,  1833.    It  is  absolutely  false  that  this  was  done  in  defiance 

.  of  orders ;   Lord  Ponsonbt  himself  declared  to  me  that  he  had  been 

preve&ted  by  special  orders  from  arriving  at  Constantinople  sooner 
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than  he  did.  On  this  poii^t,  see  the  wonderful  afriicles  tTiat  appeared 
in  the  New  Jork  Tribune  in  1»53,  ^tten  H .  KaBL  MiRX  (now 
known  as  Ibe  Internatioiialtst>.  lA  fhef  ji^dnd  tif  them,  "  Palmkr- 
BTo:y  and  the  Treaty  of  tJnkiar  Skelessi/*  the  wtipfc  tase  of  ihe  be^ 
trayal  of  Turkey  and  the  falseiiQods"of  Lord  PalmerstoK  in  reference' 
to  it,  is  brought  put..  '       .  ,  *  \      , 

I  hare  just  now  cotne  tipdn  the  arKclei,  re;^ri1ited  ks  'che  of 
"Tucker's  Fly  Sheets,"  and  find  recorded  in  it  the  ^explanation' otferea 
for  the  absence  of  Lord  Po!n80^by  by  Lord  "PALiiERSxa]* ;  not  On 
Ae  occasion  referred  to  by  Mt.  QBtevilliE  iir  this  pas^age^  but  in  i;he 

?ear  1834,  in  thp  debate  on  StoiiL's  motion  for  papers  respecting  the 
'reaty  of  Adri«mople,  &d  '    \ 

That  explanation:  *^DiflflcultIes'experiieihced  in  making  the  nefce^sary 
**  arrangements  for  his  conr^ytoce  and  the  uijfavouraHe  staie  of  the 
**  weather,  did  prevent  hi5 'getting  to  Constantinople  until  the  end  of 
^^  MffT,  1833."— (House  of  Commons,  March  17,.  1^34.) 

It  is  not  true  that  we  were  not  on  speaking'  terms.  I  Hired  at  the 
Embassy,  and  dined  at  Lord  Ponsoi^bt's  table  until  xVnes^  prevented 
me  from  doing  io.  I  was  confined  by  It  to  my  toom  and  under 
medical  treatment. 

My  non-appearance  at  table  in  consequence  was  first  taken  offence 
at.  Then  came  the  ruptuxe  in  the  form  of .  an  announcement  from 
Lord  PonsoKby  that,  he  had  sent  home  complaints  a^anist  me.  But 
what  those  compIatnt$ivere.I  could  not  obtain  from  nimself  at  Con- 
stantinople, nor  from  Lord  Palmeeston'  in  England. 

On  my  return,  Lord  PAliiilRdTON'  presented  me  t6  the  QtrfeEW. 

Great  excitement  .then  prevailed.  My  "  recal/' .  as  it  was  termed, 
Sir  C.  Vatjghak'i^  *  extraortliriaiy  embassy  i"  the  discomfiture  of  that 
embassy,  were  all  incomprehensible.  The  explanation  for  all  was  that 
I  had  *' betrayed  oificial  confidence.*'* 

How  long  did  this  last  t  I  do  not  at  present  r^cdl  the  dat^s;  But 
you  have  only  to  lookback  to  the  records  of  tbe  Conrt  of  Queen*s 
feench,  and  to  HANSARiys  Debates,  as  also  to  the  Times  newspaper 
the  morning  subsequent  to  the  debate  on  the  sacrifice  of  the  Ktxen, 
to  ascertain  if  it  were  fbr  weeks-or  for  months.  Most  signal  was  the' 
exposure  it  received.  ,       ^      /  ' 

1  filed  a  criminal  informatioh  against  Lord  P0Nd6NBt,  to  whom 
I  succeeded  in  tracing  a  wonderfully  elaborate'  libel,  purporting  to 
expose  my  wh61e  life.  It  Was  drawn  up  by  an  attorney  named  w  aj> 
KER,  and  inserted  by  payment  in  the  prinqpal  journals  iii  England 
and  the  Continent.  A  commission  of  investigaticin  was  sient  out  to 
Constantinople  after  my  affidavit,  which  contradicted,  **' directly  and 
**  generally,*  every  single   allegation  of  the  'libel.     "Never,     said 


Sir  WlLXriAM  FoiiLETT,  who  "vVas  my  counsel,  **  was  such*  an  affidavit 
**  presented  in  a  Court  of  Justice.**  I  can  givei  you  the  whole  of  the 
speech  for  the  defendant.     It  was  ^s  :^ 

"My  lords,  wo  are  helpless.**  These  were  the.  words  of  Lord 
Denman,  then  Attorney-General. 

There  remained  but  to  move  to  bring  up  Lord  PoKBdnBT  for  con- 
demnation on    the  floor  of  the  Court.    I  stayed  ttus  step  5  Lnrf 


> 
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PoNSONBY  paying  my  share  of  the  expenses,  which  amounted  to  2000Z. 
It  was  in  reference  to  this  that  Lord  Ponsonby  used  the  words 

which  in  your  last  letter  you  quoted  from  Lord .*    Of  course 

it, had  never  heen  expectea  that  I  would  take  le^al  proceedings  or 
that  they  would  be  successful,  and  I  was  considered  definitively 
crushed  on  the  appearance  of  the  libel. 

•  Then  came  the  two  debates,  both  moved  by  Lord  Stbatford  de 
Ebdclitpe  ;  the  one  on  Sir  C.  Vaughan's  most  *'  Extraor^nary 
^^  Embassy,''  the  other  on  the  sacrifice  of  the  Vijeen.  Both  these 
hinged  entirely  on  me.  I  recal  certain  words.  Lord  8.  said  that  "  I 
*^  could  not  have  acted  otherwise  than  I  have  done  and  retained  the 
*^  character  of  a  gentleman."  Mr.  Stanley  (Lord  Derby)  and  Sir 
BoBEBT  Peel  vindicated  my  conduct  in  the  most  absolute  manner^ 
and  all  Lord  Palmkbstok  had  to  say  was  that^  ^^  it  did  not  belong? 
*^  to  him  to  assail  it."  This  after  havmg  a  few  days  before  refused 
the  production  of  my  correspondence  with  himself  on  two  grounds; 
first  that  it  consisted  of  private  letters^  the  second,  tha,t  tliey  were 
f  uU  of  f  alsehood« 

On  this  Lord  Stbatford  pe  Bedchtfe  advised  their  publication, 
and  the  first  letter  appeared,  occupying  six  columns  of  the  Times,  on 
the  very  morning  of  tne  Vixen  debate.  In  this  the  whole  story  was  told  ; 
the  debate  became  of  intent  interest.  The  Government  did  get  a 
bare  majority ;  but  had  it  not  been  for  a  breakfast  at  Lord  Hert- 
ford's,  which  took  away  beyond  the  reach  of  the  whip  twenty  or 
thirty  of  the  young  Conservative  members,  it  would  have  been 
beaten,  Lord  Palmerstok  broken,  and  the  whole  policy  of  England 
changed. 

Now  what  was  it  that  was  brought  out  in  this  correspondence  in 
reference  to  the  charge  of  betrayal  of  confidence  t 

On  my  return.  Lord  Palmerston  endeavoured*  to  argue  me  out  of 
myself,  and  to  dazzle  me  with  expectations  of  the  highest  office. 
BTaving  failed,  and  after  betweeji  four  and  five  hours  of  hard  conten^ 
tion,  and  at  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  (Mr.  Porxer,  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  had  waited  for  the  issue  up  to  liiat  hour  at  the  Foreign 
Office),  Lord  Palmerston  suddenly  said  to  me:  "You  have  be- 
"  trayed  my  confidence,"  and  began  running  about  the  room,  for,  as 
he  said,  a  copy  of  the  Morning  Fost  of  the  3rd  of  some  month,  in 
which  was  contained  a  reference  to  a  postscript  to  a  private  letter  of 
his  own  to  me,  and  whiph  was  [known  only  to  us  two  and  to  his  owti 
private  secretary. 

Confounded  as  I  was,  I  never  thought  of  doubting  the  accuracy  of 
the  statement.  Afterwards,  when,  in  great  distress,  I  repeated  what 
had  happened  to  a  member  the  Foreign  Office,  he  exclaimed, 
"  What  I  don't  you  known  Palmerston  yet  ?  This  is  only  one  of 
*^  his  dodges."  Taking  up  his  hat  he  rushed  away,  and  presently  re- 
turned with  a  copy  of  the  paper  borrowed  at  the  British  Institute. 
He  held  it  out,  exclaiming :  "Did  I  not  teH  you!"  There  was  not  a 
word  in  it  of  the  kind. 

*  ^  He  ifl  not  only  die  most  judicious  but  the  moot  geuetous  of  men.  I  wae  employed  io  ruin 
him,  aud  beyond  his  own  vindicstioD,  he  never  spoke  a  word  agunst  meu*' 
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I  wrote  to  Lord  PALKBBaxoiff.  He^  invited  me  to  a  second  inter* 
view,  which  again  lasted  for  hours,  and  from  which  I  withdrew,  not 
osAy  knowing  that  he  was  playing  false  to  me,  but  also  to  England. 
I  h9wever  suppressed  the  manifestation  of  the  knowledge  I  had  ac» 
quired)  and  of  which  he  for  a  time  remained  in  igncaranceV  I  had  put 
mj  hand  behind  my  back^  when  he ,  attempted  to  take  it.  But  thiis  he 
had  attributed  only  to  irritation  at  his  refusal  to  send  me  back  to  my 
former  post.  This  was  not  the  first  of  my  suspicions,  but  it  was^  I 
imagine,  the  first  of  my. certainties.  I  had  even  gone  the  length,  on 
one  occa^n,  of  unbosoming  myself  to  the.KtNO;  bat  at  the  time  I' 
was  talked  over. 

Wliat  a  curious  but  incredible  story  would  appear  if  I  could  sit  down 
and  write  memoirs.  There  is  a  point  of  such  importance  that  I  most, 
refer  back  to  it,  not  as  explaining  it, .  but  as  laying  the  ground  for. 
further  explanations. 

I  was  appointed  by  Lord  PalmbHBTON  with  the  purpose  of  never- 
allowing  me  to  enter  the  doors  of  the  oflBce.  Why  then  appoint  me  ?. 
That  has  been  explained  by  the  pressure  exerted  by  tfae^iNG.  I* 
simply  say  at  present  that  that  is  not  true.  Then  it  was  explained  by 
Lord  PALMBBStON's  jealousy  and  fear  lest  I  sliould  supjJant  him. 
That  is  not  true  Not  only,  had  I  declared  to  the£rEIQ  that  no  consi*: 
deration  would  indiice  me  to.  enter  the  Cabinet,  but  at  the  moment 
that,  to  his  great  astonishment,  the  appointment  ne  had  so  often  soli-- 
cited  for  me  in  vain,  was  announced  to  him,  I  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  England,  and  my  baggage  was  embarked.  My  appointment 
was  made  to  prevent  me  from  reaching  Cohstantinople  a  free  man.* 
My  own  words  had  been,  ^^  I  can  rescue  Turkey  without  England's 
^  aid."  As  on  a]l  other  occasions,  here  Russia's  judgment  and  mine 
ooincided. 

December  28,  1874. 

The  book  itself  has  now  reached  me.  I  at  once  looked  in  the 
Lidex  and  saw  that  the  word  Vixen  does  not  even  occur  in  it.  And 
it  pretends  to  be  a  record  of  the  events  of  the  day !  The  capture 
of  that  vessel  in  the  Black  Sea  by  a  Russian  cruiser  did  cause 
great  excitement,  and  it  followed  close  upon  my  return  and  Sir  C. 
Vaxjghaw's  embassy. 

The  entry  in  reference  to  the  debate  of  Marxjh  17,  1834,  from 
which  I  have  quoted  Lord  Palmerston^s  words,  is  curious. 

^  March  19  (1834). — The  night  before  last,  Shiel  brought  on  a 
"  debate  on  the  Turkish  question,  when  Palmerston^  made  a  wretched 
"  speech,  and  Peel  attacked  him  very  smartly,  as  it  is  his  delight  to 
**  do,  for  he  dislikes  Palmerston.  Talletraitd  said  to  me  last 
**  night,  *pAiiMERSTON  a  tris  bien  parle.'*  I  told  him  everybody  had ' 
*'  thought  it  pitiable.  He  certainly  took  care  to  flatter  France,  and 
"  not  to  offend  Rusaa." 

Mr.  Gkeville  might  have  written  this  at  the  time  without  any 
arri^re  peiiihy  kno^ng  no  morte  than  any  one  else.    But  later  on  he 
not  unconscious,  but  became  an  actor  in  the  drama.     I  will  give 

*  "  PAloferstoa  spoke  ytry  well." 
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you  one  inoklenU    It: was  at  a  dinnee  Air  Uxkrld^  HouBe^  and  it 
happened  on  this  nriseA. 

I  had  on  my  letnm  not  opened  my  lips^  mvtil  it  came  onti  tibat  Pal- 
ICKBSTON  had  yidded  to  Buasia  and  accepted  the  capture  of  the 
Vugeru  Calling  oii»  day  on  Lord  Anqjobey^  I  answered  his  questions. 
Hechecamie  much  eoccited  and  said,  ^^Noti  a  moHieiit:  is  to  be  kst  in 
^bringing  anch  iuBuny  to  light4"  It  Tfias  arranged  that  I  should 
ifetam  to  dinner,  and  that  he  diotdd  go  said  secure  such  available  peiv 
aons  aa  he  cotdd  &id«  •  At  the  ^dinner  JbcHir  he  said,  ^'1  have  found 
^f  but  two^  the.Dbke  of  Biohmond  and  Mr;  Obbvillb^  who  as  clerk 
"  of  the  Council  will  understand  it  all." 

We  were  no  sooner  seated  at  table,  suidh'  was  the  impatience  of  all, 
tfaani  I  was  called  upon  to  enter  on  the  matter.  The  time  for  fhe 
wiiiidrawal  of  the  ladies  came. .  Thej  went^  Presendj  they  sent  a 
petition  to  return,  "they  returned.  We  did  not  rise  from  table 
uoeitil  between  twdTe  and  one.  The  Duke  of  liiCHMGDnD  rose  sevctal 
times  and  stamped  round  the  room  m  insupportable  indignation*  Mr. 
QrREViiiii:^  jot  in  sullen  silence,  ayoiding  my  eye  when,  it  chanced  to 
faiD  on  him*  He  alone,  of  all*  present,  r^msdned  unmaved; 
.  Lord  ANOtEBsHiiT  dedared  that  he  would  immediately  demand  an 
audience. of  the  Qtjebn,  The  Duke  of  Hichmond  proposed  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  bring  the  matter  forward^  and  was  to  omuige  « 
meeting  at  whic^  I  shonud  repeat  my  statement. 

Bays  pa<)sed  and  I.  heard  nothing  from  him*  I  &ea  called  in 
PorUand-place.  He  received  me  with,  great  constraint  and  a  quailing 
eye.  The  wosds  faeused  were,  ^'I  have  seen,  people,  and  find  it  will 
'^  not  do."  It  was 'then  that  the  fornnila  first  sha'^ed  itsdf  on  my  lips^ 
**  People  of  slav^." .  .   •     , 

Lord  Anglesey  was  induced  to  renounce  his  intention  of  deitaaaid* 
ing  an  audience  of  the  Queen.  But  he  did  address  a  letter  to  Her 
Majesty,  which  he  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Cahebon,  his  private  secretary 
ajad  surgeon.  Being  laid  i;ip  with  his  tic,  he, had  Lord  Melboubns 
twice  at  his  bedside,  and  threatened  him  with,  getting  up  in  his  place 
in  the  Lords  and  denouncing  him  and  his  government.  Lord  MEii- 
BQUBNE  answered  by  offez-ing  to  giv^  .m/e  the  Board  of  Trad^.  In 
the  mean  time  Lord  PalmErston,  through  Mr.  E.  Elucb  and  Sir  J. 
BovmiNG,  offered  me,  or  I  should  rathjsr  say,  suggested  to  me  the 
hope  of  the  Embassy  at  Pai'is,  if  I  \>^uld'  stop  the  legal  proceiedings 
against  Lord  Ponsonby.  Lord  Anglesey  scouted  the  one  proposal, 
as  I  did  the  othe^. 

You  will  ask  if  Lord  Anglesey  Tested  content,  with  this  I  He  did, 
and  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  Lord  PAXiMERSTONy 
though  he  remarked  that  he  w£^  uncertain  whether  he  should  dine, 
with  him  or  kick  him. 
'  But  a  change  had  occurred.  I,  not  he,  withdrew  •?  .  .  .  Be- 
sides it  was  intimated  to  me  that  his  health  would  be  seriously  com- 
promised by  a  qourse  which  would  bring  him  into  collision  with  all 
hjis  friends.  1  yielded :  but  I  had  a  reason  beyond  these  two,  which 
was  that  my  field  of  action  was  transferred  elsewhere  :  namely,  to.the 
commercial  communities  of  thef  North.    I  met  Lord  Angi;,jeset  but 
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once  afterwards.  It  was  on  horseback  in  the  Park,  and  I  held  my 
tongue  on  his  inquiring  the  cause  of  this  cessation  of  intercourse^,  and 
thus  kept  my  word.  • 

Mr.  GrREViLLB  was  thus  a  spectator,  watchful  and  intent,  of  a 
scene  on  which  hinged  the  whole  future  policy  of  England,  and  there- 
fore the  events  of  the  world.  But  I  suspect  fiim  of  having  been  also 
an  actor,  and  a  most  important  one,  in  tne  drama.  If  not  that  night, 
his  report  was  made  next  morning;  but  it  would  have  been  tnat 
night.  In  reference  to  small  matters,  persons  and  personages  have 
come  to  me  from  Lord  Palmkrston's  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
yet  those  not'  ostensibly  my  friends. 

At  all  events  Lord  Jr  almkrston  was  in  the  field  early  next  morning, 
preparing  the  means  to  meet  the  storm ;  with  what  success  and  by 
what  means,  what  I  have  said  will  show. 

This  incident  could  not  appear  in  Mr.  Gbeville^s  Diary  on  ac- 
count of  its  date.  But  what  I  am  now  about  to  relate  would  naturally 
have  foimd  a  place  in  it.  The  exact  date  I  cannot  eive ;  but  I  know 
that  it  was  on  the  same  day  that  the  Melbourne  TVIinistry  (second 
administration)  dined  with  the  King  for  the  first  time,  although  they 
had  been  long  in  office.  It  happened  in  the  Council  Chamber,  after 
the  meeting  was  over,  but  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet. 

The  King  then  addressed  Lord  Palmerston  fiercely,  stamping  his 
foot  as  he  uttered  the  words,  "  ily  lord,  is  that  true  ?"  His  Majesty 
had  just  before  said  to  Reschid  !r asha,  Turkish  Ambassador  at  Paris, 
but  who  had  been  sent  over  because  we  could  not  trust  the  ambassador 
in  London,  Notjri  ErpfiNBi,  "Tell  your  master  that  my  own  senti- 
ments towards  His  Majesty  and  the  policy  of  my  Government  are 
expressed  in  the  selection  I  have  made  of  your  friend  to  fill  the  office 
of  my  Secretary  of  Embassy  at  Constantinople."  The  word  *'we" 
used  above,  refers  to  Pertif  Pasha  and  myself ;  and  the  object  of 
Rbschid  Pasha's  visit  was  the  obtaining  an  English  squadron  to  be 
sent  into  the  Black  Sea.  The  fierceness  of  the  King  had  its  source 
in  Lord  Pai3ierston*s  resistance  to  that  measure  and  tergiversa- 
tions in  respect  to  it.  Memoirs  and  history,  what  masks  they  become 
for  the  concealment  of  the  truth  ! 

It  is  only  tha  third  volume  0/  Mr*  Gretilijc'b  memoirs  -which  I 
have  as  yet  seen.  But  in  turning  over  its  pages  I  find  various  scenes 
mentioned  between  the  King  and  his  Ministers,  and  energetic  and 
remarkable  words  of  his  recorded,  which,  notwitstandirig  the  some- 
times sneering  tone  of  the  writer,  are  so  given  as  entirely  to  bear  me 
out  in  anything  I  have  said  of  William  IV.,  and  to  take  away  all 
i^pearance  of  improbability  from  what  I  have  now  recorded. 

EXTRACT  raOM!  "LOKD  PALMEHSTON  AND  THE  TREATY  OF 

UNKIAR    SKBLE8SI." 

(Rf/erred  fo  above.") 

U  want  of  time  and  want  of  fleets  forbade  the  Noble  Lord  to  aasLst  the  Saltan,  and 

a  SQpeifltiify  ef  eiifmette  equally  forbade  him  to  check  the  Faska^  did  ho  at  least 

enploT-  his  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  to  guard  against  excessive  iuflaence  on  the 
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part  of  Knssia,  and  to  keep  her  interference  confined  within  narrow  bounds  ?  Quite 
the  contrary.  In  order  not  to  clog  the  movements  of  Russia,  the  Noble  Lord  took 
good  care  to  have  no) Ambassador  at  all  at  Constantinople  during  the  most  fatal  period 
of  the  crisis. 

"If  ever  there  was  a  coontrj  in  which  the  weight  and  station  of  an  Ambassador 
were  useful — or  a  period  in  which  that  weight  and  station  might  be  advantageously 
exerted — that  country  was  Turkey,  during  the  six  months  before  the  8th  of  July." — 
Speech  of  Lord  Mahon,  H.  of  C,  April  20, 1836. 

Lord  Faliierston  tells  us,  that  the  British  Ambassador,  Sir  Sxbatfobd  Cannikg, 
left  Constantinople  in  September,  1832 — that  Lord  Ponsokbt,  then  at  Naples,  was 
appointed  in  his  pUce,  in  November,  and  that  "  difficulties  were  earjperieuced  in^  making 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  his  convey  arice,**  although  a  man-of-war  was  waiting  for 
liim,  **  and  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather  did  prevent  his  getting  to  Constantinople 
until  the  end  of  May,  1833."— H.  of  C,  March  17,  1834. 

The  Russian  was  not  yet  in,  and  Lord  Ponsonby  was  accordingly  ordered  to  require 
seven  months  for  sailing  from  Naples  to  Constantinople.  But  why  should  the  Noble 
Lord  prevent  the  Russians  from  occupying  Con«tantinople  ? 

"  He  for  hie  part  had  great  doubts  that  any  intention  to  partition  the  Ottomam 
Empire  at  all  entered  into  the  Policy  of  the  Russian  Government,^* — H.  of  C,  February 
14.,  1889. 

Certainly  not.  Russia  wants  not  to  partition  the  Ottoman  Empire,  but  to  keep 
the  whole  of  it.  Besides  the  security  Lord  Palmebston  possessed  in  this  doubt,  he 
had  another  security  "  in  the  doubt,  whether  it  enters  into  the  poUcy  of  Russia  ai 
present  to  accomplish  the  object"  and  a  third  "  security"  in  his  third  **  doubt  whether 
the  Russian  nation  (just  think  of  a  Russian  nation  f)  would  be  prepared  for  that 
transference  of  power,  of  residence,  and  of  authority  to  the  southern  provinces  which 
would  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  conquest  by  Russia  of  Constantinople." — 
H.  of  C,  July  11, 1833. 

Besides  these  negative  arguments  the  Noble  Lord  had  an  affirmative  one : — 

"  If  they  had  quietly  beheld  the  temporary  occupation  of  the  Turkish  capital  by  ike 

forces  of  Russia,  it  was  because  they  had  full  confidence  in  the  hon*>ur  and  gdod  fetitk 

qf  Russia.    The  Russian  Government  in  granting  its  aid  to  the  Sultan  has  pledged  He 

honour,  and  in  that  pledge  he  reposed  the  most  implicit  confidence" — H.  of  C,  July  11» 

1833.* 


The  Words  of  Mr.  Disraeli  at  Guildhall. 

On  the  9«A  of  November^  1874. 

"  We  have  been  told  that  a  working  man  cannot  be  Conservative, 
"  for  he  has  nothing  to  conserve — he  has  neither  land  nor  capital — 
'^  as  if  there  were  not  other  things  in  the  world  as  precious  as  land 
"  and  capital.  My  Lord  Mayor,  I  may  be  allowed,  in  passing,  to  ob- 
"  serve  tnat  there  are  things  in  my  opinion,  and  I  hope  and  believe  in 
''  yours,  even  more  precious  than  land  or  capital  (cheers),  and  without 
^'  which  land  and  capital  themselves  would  be  of  little  worth.  (Cheers). 

*  Part  of  this  series  was  published  in  1854  in  Tucker*a  "  Political  Fly  Sheets,"  Noe.  I  ud  S, 
with  the  titles  of  '^  Palmerston  and  Russia,"  "  Palmerston  and  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skeleesi," 
and  with  the  motto,  ^  Out  of  Ihine  own  mouth  wiU  I  Judge  thee,  Ihou  wicked  senttnL**  The 
whole  series  was  afterwards  published  in  1867,  la  the  "/Vee  Press  Serials^"  under  the  title,  of 
"The  Story  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Palmerston.** 
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"  What,  for  instance,  is  land  without  liberty  t  And  what  is  capital 
"without  justice?  (Cheers).  The  working-classes  of  this  country 
"  have  inherited  personal  rights  which  the  nobility  cf  oilier  nations  do  not 
'*  yet  possess.  Their  persons  and  their  homes  are  sacred.  They  have 
'*  no  fear  oj  arbitrary  arrests  or  domiciliary  visits.  (Cheers).  They 
'*  know,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  justly  reminded  us,  that  the  ad- 
"  ministration  of  law  in  this  country  is  pure,  and  that  it  is  no  re- 
*^  specter  of  individuals  or  classes.  They  Know  very  well  that  their 
"  industry  is  unfettered — that  by  the  law  of  this  countiy  they  may 
**  combine  to  protect  the  interests  of  labour,  and,  as  the  Commander- 
*'  in-Chief  has  well  reminded  us,  they  know  that,  though  it  is  open  to 
**  all  of  them  to  serve  their  Sovereign  by  land  or  sea,  no  one  can  be 
"  dragged  from  his  craft  or  his  hearth  to  enter  a  military  service  which 
"  is  repugnant  to  him.  (Cheers).  Surely  these  are  privileges  which 
"  are  worthy  of  being  preserved  t  (Cheers).  Can  we  therefore  be 
^  surprised  that  a  nation  which  possesses  such  rights  should  wish  to 

"  preserve  them  t     (Cheers) A  little  while  ago  it  was  a 

"  common  political  creed  that  the  wonderful  empire  which  had  been 
"  created  mainly  by  that  great  man  whose  statue  is  opposite  to  me 
"  was,  in  fact,  a  political  mistake,  that  we  ought  to  have  confined 
"  all  our  efforts  and  energies  to  the  insular  position  which  nature  had 
"  accorded  to  us,  and  that  the  wisest  thing  for  statesmen  was,  by  de- 
"  grees,  to  detach  themselves  from  all  our  colonial  ties,  and  rid  them- 
"  selves  of  the  responsibility  which  seemed  to  terrify  them.  Such,  my 
"  Lord  Mayor,  are  not  the  opinions  of  those  who  at  present  advise 
"  Her  Majesty.  (Cheers).  We  have  proved  our  confidence  in  the 
"  Colonial  Empire  of  England  by  alreaay  adding  a  province  to  that 
*'  empire ;  we  are  resolved  by  every  means  in  om*  power  to  consolidate 
'^  ana  confirm  that  empire  (cheers),  and  we  have  no  doubt  we  shall 
"  thus  succeed  in  adding  to  the  bonds  of  interest  and  sympathy  exist- 
"  ing  between  the  colonists  and  those  who  dwell  in  the  mother 
**  country."     (Cheers). 

The  words  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  reference  to  arbitrary  arrests  and 
domiciliary  visits,  were  at  once  taken  up  by  the  German  press,  who 
supposed  them  to  refer  to  the  case  of  Count  Arnim. 

u  pon  this  the  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  limes : — 

**  An  entirely  unwarranted  construction  having  been,  in  some 
"  quarters,  placed  on  the  expressions  used  by  the  Prime  Minister  at 
**  Uuildhall,  on  the  subject  of  arbitrary  arrests,  we  are  authorised  to 
**  state  that  in  making  these  observations,  the  case  of  Count  Abnih 
**  was  not  present  to  his  mind,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  the 
•*  arrest  of  Count  Arnim  was  not  arbitrary,  but  in  accordance  with 
**  the  laws  of  his  country." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  disclaimer  is  pointedly  restricted  to  the 
particular  case  of  Count  Arnim,  which  fortifies  the  conclusion  that 
the  original  words  were  intended  to  apply  to  Prussia  in  general.  Li 
-what  other  country  in  the  world  at  this  moment  are  the  prisons  full 
of  individuals  who  are  not  criminals  according  to  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  the  term ;  but  who  are  suffering  in  consequence  of  so-called 
*^  laws,*'  specially  made  to  prevent  tnem  from  exercising  certain' 
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functions,  or  expressing  certain  opinion^,  which,  up  to  a  few  months., 
ago,  they  could  exercise  or  express  in  perfect  freedom  ? 

Although  these  arrests  are  made  in  virtue  of  powers  obtained  for 
that  purpose  from  the  Prussian  Parliament,  they  are,  nfevertlieless, 
"  arbitra^."  An  arbitraiy  act  may  be  performed  by  any  number  of 
person?  as  wefl.  as  by  one.  OHiat  character  especially  applies  to 
**Laws"  made  for  a  special  purpose,  and  as. against  a  particular 
class. 

Such  are  the  new  Ecclesiastical  and  Press  Laws  framed  by  Prince 
Bi8itfARCK^  and  carried  by  his  influence. 

Two  incidents  will  suflSce  to  give  an  idea  of  the  results  of  these 
laws. 

A  Prussian  priest,  whose  offence  against  the  Ecclesiastical  Laws 
rendered  him  liable  to  a  month's  imprisonment,^  has  now,  for  some 
time,  been  regularly  re-committed  on  the  expiration  of  the  term,  by  ^ 
the  order  of  me  Minister  of  Public  Worship. 

A  Municipal  Counsellor  of  Borkew,  in  Prussia,  has  been  condemned 
to  three  months'  imprisonment  by  the  Tribunal  of  that  town  for 
having  said : 

"  Prussia  in  her  aggrandisements  and  Wars  of  Conquest,  has  not 
"  always  strictly  observed  the  Ten  Commandments." 
"This  gives  a  practical  example  of  what  the  pretentions  of  a  *^ State" 
may  amount  to,  who  begins  by  setting  up  the  theory  of  an  "  undivided 
"  Allegiance.'' 

Let  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  work  out  this  point ;  taking 
note  that  the  fallacy  contained  in  those  words  resides  in  the  use  of  the 
word  "  Allegiance,"  which  is  perverted  from  its  proper  meaning. 

When  a  subject  swears  Allegianc-e  to  his  Sovereign,  he .  can  only 
bind  himself  to  obey  lawful  commands.  For  it  is  the  first  of  aft 
maxims  that  the  Law  is  supreme  over  both  Sovereign  and  subject. 


The  Government  by  ^^  Handcuffs''  in 

Italy. 

The  contrast  between  tlie  condition  of  the  working-iuen  in  Eogland  and 
in  tbe  countries  that  have  passed  through  revel utiou?!,  and  exult  in  liberty 
achieved,  as  given  in  the  crystalline  words  of  Mr.  DisBi.ELi  at  the  Guild- 
hall, admits  and  pierhaps  requires  for  its  completiou  the  addition  of  an 
item  very  unrotnantic  in  term-,  but  very  absolute  in  pressure ;  that  is, . 
Cbimb. 

"We,  in  our  homely  expositions,  make  of  crime  a  great  feature.  We 
speak  constantly  and  familiarly  of  it :  in  the  household,  in  tbe  streets  and 
lauis,  in  th(»  p&laee  and  the  hovel,  oh  the  E.xchaaige,  in  the  counting. 
b9U89 ;  Crime  by  fraud,  by  forgery,  by  tlie  knife,  by  poisoa ;  as  no  less 
tbe  result  of  Cabinet  Government  than  debt^  taxes,  conscription,  or 
gnilty  wars,  because  these  destroy  the  private  morality  of  men.  If  there 
be  one  country  more  than  another  which  ought  to  show  the  fruits  of  tfaa 
ncwly-ihvented  methods,  whereby  man  is  to  be  raised  in  the. scale  of  crea- 
tion, it  is  surely  Italy;  for  there  everything  has  been  tried.  Secret 
societies  within,  diplomatic  intervention  from  without,  ending  in  armed 
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iumph  of  our  time,  "the  making  of  Italy,"  in  wuich 


imrasion  br  '^^volnnteek'ft"  aodfdgulftt  &>rcd9^ifti:i4  ileamtiogAn  ^!^nitj"  mi 
"  being  left  to /l^rsalf/:        .    i  .  .'  .1 

Several  montba  a,gD 
disparage  this  great  triumph 

]yir.  GliAJ)9TK)>'B  had  sacfe  a  la^^"^  R*ir*^>  the  Times  icorne^ponclent  thus  wrote 
of  the  state  of  the  country^  !Havang  to  narrate  a  mid-J^jr  murijer  in  Sienna, 
he  went  on  tc^  remark :—  ; "  ,  /   . 

"  The  feet  fs,  that  In  these  days  of  eqli'allfcjr  hjgli  and  low  se^m  to  claim 
the  right  of  krHing  one  atiother,  each  in  his  own  way,  and  that  the  law 
seems  not  to  make  any  very  great  difference  between*  one  murder  and 
aiioth^.  The  toly  one  in'  Vtiis  ooikntryfot  whotd  it  was  wvitteii,  <  l?hou 
shalt  not  kill/.seemfl  to  b^  tbe  hangman/' 

A  new  law  is  at  this  moment  being  introduced  into  the  Chambers  at 
Bome,  which  the  "  advanced  liberals"  and  the  revolutionists  in  the 
Chaiaberfi)-*p^se^.<^esi|;fVi^rTO'itr  jt^^  t'^Bi^^iine^^le^'^^ertei^es^^  (l^ev^^nof 
handcuffs).  It  is  to  institute  s^  ne^  penal  condition,  that  of  *^  domicile 
forcf^  (compulsory  domicile),  wb}ol|  j^^f^  Ho  the  police  the  power  to  dis- 
place and  remove,  and  a^sigiv  atl^b^itatlop,  if  they  qhopse,  to  any  persons 
they  may  suspect-^not  of  political  disaffection,  that  period  is  passed — but 
of  anything  I  . . , . 

To  get  this  law  passed  the  Minister  must  prepare  a  case,  and  to  do  ao 
he  reveals  the  state  of  crime.  It  is  no  logger  a  confession,  but  an  argu- 
ment, that  crime  h^s,  increased  and  is  increasing.  He  sees  no  limit  to  its 
increase ;  'he  sees  ^o.  available  remedy  tesM^s  his  own ;  the  institution  of 
despotic,  iTi-eaponsible  power,  to  he  exerciated'  in  rations  degrees  by  tena, 
by  hundreds,  and  by  thousands  of  officials.  ^  ^ 

Here  are  some  of  the  Minister's  figures  t-—<^^  An  average  of  6000  homi^ 
eidds  a  year.;  of  30,000  oases  *  of  cutting  and  wounding,  often  followed  hf 
death;  of  ttOO  attacks  by  armed  hrigahds ;  andof  ^OyOOO  robberies.  The 
number  of  persons  for  trial  continues  to  augment  at  a  frightful  rate,v.fpr  it 
now  sarpa^fp  152,000,  without  counting  22,000  criminals  at  large  under 
the  suiTTeillaiicei  Qf£  the  pplipe;"        •  *     >    - 

It  ia  quite  understood  tji at  t^e  Ministers*  real  object  is  not,  after  all,  tq 
put  down  crime,  but  to  keep  themselves  ia  power,  by  jising  these  extra- 
ordinary meai]s  against  th^ir  opponents. 


Prince  Bijsmarck  and  the  Bank  of  , 

England.  .  ) 

The  7%me4  ai^ticle^.on  the  GFertnkn  Bank  Bill  ihofw  the:  dangerous 
financial  w*ap6n  Priflce  BrSMAKOK  hold^,  in-  addition  to  the  militarV 
m^aiis  at  his  disposal.  With  his  immense  cash  reserves,  by  secret 
use  of  them,  he  might  at  any  moment  produce  a  mcmetary  panic  both 
in  fittTOpe  and  'America.'  The  German  Groverhmeftt  are.said  to  hold 
from  two  to  three  million  sterling  at  call  with  the  London  Jcdnt  Sto'cK 
BftrJk.  Selecting  a  time  when  the  reseWes  in  the  Aaiiki  of  England 
an  low,  by  a  sadden  withdrawal  of'  that  sum  they  hold,  the  Bailk'  dt 
England  nmst  a^  suddenly  iraiae  its  rate  of  discount)  tw(^  or  three  pe* 
eent.;  evety* one  fearing  a-plinit;  would  try  to  ptt  even  .more. money  in 
hand  than  he  wanted,'  thds-  the  disconht  rate  wo«ild"  go  up  ftgain^ 
and  so  a  "  commercial  crisis.-*''  "     . 

The  dan^jei*  is  not  here  in  a;  thing  belng^  dtoe,  hut  tto  its  b^iiig 
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threatened.  Already  has  such  a  threat  been  used  snocessfully  to  pre- 
vent a  debate,  and  to  stop  the  mouth  of  a  Minister,  even  before  the 
Crimean  War  and  the  French  ransom,  and  when  Prussia  was  scarcely 
yet  on  the  scene. 

The  Times  has  ^so  .been  occupied  in  several  articles  in  raising  a 
comer  of  the  veil  hitherto  drawn  before  the  dangers  that  exist  in 
respect  to  our  dominion  in  India.  If  these  things  are  only  shown  thus 
suddenly,  it  cannot  be  with  a  desire  to  instruct^  but  is  more  probably 
intended  to  terrify. 

The  .  means  used  to  coerce  a  Government  are  of  necessity  not 
known  at  the  time  to  those  who  suffer  from  it — ^the  people. 


Prince  Bismarck's  Opinion  of  Prince 

Orioff. 

M.  DE  BlSKAUCK  TO  M.  DE  ARNT^r. 

29th  January,  1*872. 

(Confidential.) 

/  beg  of  your  Excellency  not  to  allow  yourself  to  be  deceived  by  the  sym* 
pathies  that  Prince  Orloff  is  supposed  to  have  for  France^  hut  to 
treat  the  Prince  with  perfect  security  as  a  friend  of  Germany,  Tknow 
Prince  Orloff  too  long  to  be  afraid  that  certain  influences  can  cliange 
his  sentiments.  The  Prince  Orloff  is  well  disposed  to  accept  all  ike 
flattery  that  may  give  him  prestige^  and  to  pay  well  for  it ;  but  he  is  not 
accessible^  in  a  political  point  ofview^  because  t/ie  national  sentiment  ie 
Bti*ongly  developed  in  him^  which  incites  him  to  entertain  good  relatione 
with  us. 

Bismarck. 

This  document,  one  of  those  published  during  the  Arnim  trial, 
will  be  read  with  the  gi'eatest  interest  by  our  readers.  They  will  see 
in  it  a  new  arm  to  use  with  their  neighbours,  when  they  seek  to  con- 
vince them  that  Sussia  and  Prussia  must  be  considered  as  one ;  not 
one  people,  but  one  Cabinet,  some  members  of  which  sit  on  the  banks 
of  the  Neva,  and  some  on  those  of  the  Spree  (to  borrow  the  words  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  applied  to  England  and  France  during  the 
Crimean  War).  4 

One  expression  in  the  .despatch  cannot  fail  to  strike,  and  .may 
require  some  explanation,  which  is  the  i^eason  given  by  Prince  Bis- 
ICARCK  why  Pnnce  Orloff  might  be  securely  counted  on  as  a  friend 
of  Germany.  He  says  of  him  that  the  national  Russian  feeling  is 
much  developed  in  him,  '^  which  causes  him  to  entertain  good  relations 
"with  us."  ^ 

The  "  national  feeling"  of  a  Russian  would  seem  naturally  to  lead 
to  a  different  result ;  for  that  the  Russians,  as  a  people,  hate  the  Ger- 
mans, is  notorious.  But  the  words  would  justly  apply  to  an  instructed 
Russian ;  that  is,  one  of  those  ii^  the  secret  of  the  Cabinet,  and  en* 
ga^d  in  bringing  about  the  fulfilment  of  the  will  of  Petek. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  Prussian  minister  does  not  enter, 
into  the  real  question  with  a  subordinate  who  was  not  at  all  in  his 
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ccmfidencey  and  adbpts  the  frlvolons  tone  of  ordinary  mortals  by  speak- 
ing of  the  man  and  his  sentiments,  and  not  of  those  of  his  Govern- 
ment; as  if  a  Russian  representative  could  have  anvthing  of  his  own. 
Count  Abkim  had,  and  had  apparently  attributed  the  same  to  his 
Bnssian  ooUea^e. 

Some  remarxable  indications  have  occurred  lately  in  the  Boman 
cortespondent  of  an  Italian  journal,*  of  an  appreciation  of  the  kind  of 
idation  that  exists  betweeen  the  Prussian  and  Russian  Chancellors, 
that  is  that  the  one  is  the  acting  hand,  and  the  other  the  directinfi^ 
bndn.  The  letters  referred  to  were  called  forth  by  the  late  visit  dr 
Prince  Gobtschakoff  to  Berlin,  and  his  interviews  with  Prince 
Bismarck.  The  writer  pretends  that  the  object  of  the  visit  was  to 
sire  the  passionate  Prussianf  a  little  good  advice,  as  Russia  finds  that 
be  is  hurrying  on  affairs  too  rapidly,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
East.  The  principal  reason  alleged  is  no  other  than  what  we  have  so 
often  insisted  upon ;  fear  of  the  maritime  force  of  England  and  of 
Ikmee*    Here  is  the  passage : — 

<<  England,  feeble  on  land,  has  preserved  a  powerful  and  f ormid- 
^able  marine.  In  case  of  war  she  woxdd  have  on  her  tide  the  French 
*^  maring  which  remains  intact^  and  she  woutd  not  find  it  difficult  to 
^obtain  the  assistance  of  the  United  States,  as  the  Prussian  policy 
^  towards  Spain  and  the  American  colonies  has  aroused  the  suscepti- 
^  bility  of  the  Americans,  more  strongly  attached  than  ever  to  the 
**  MoNBOB  doctrine.'' 

It  lain  the  same  letter  that  the  remarkable  passage  occurs,  which 
we  have  quoted  elsewhere :  ^^  It  is  Russia  who  allows  Germany  diplo- 
*^  matically  to  live." 

Russia's  Friendship  for  France. 

'^  Thb  policy  of  Russia  is  a  conspiracy,  into  which  she  causes  to 
^  enter  the  very  governments  and  nations  against  whom  she  is  con- 
"sjMiing.*' 

A  wonderful  example  of  this  truth  has  just  occurred.  She  is  at 
this  moment  engaged  in  making  France  believe  two  things  ridiculously 
false  and  reciprocally  contra£ctoiy.  France,  by  accepting  them, 
becomes  a  partjr  to  the  conspiracy  against  herself.  The  first  is  that 
she  is  the  friend  of  France ;  the  second  is  that  her  friendship  cannot 
be  of  any  use  to  France^  In  the  meantime  France  is  content  to  do 
nothing  for  herself.  Poor  Russia !  She  can  only  put  on  foot  200,000 
men,  and  it  would  require  as  least  four  times  as  many  to  bring  Prussia 
to  reason.  Well-informed  Frenchmen  assure  us  that  Prince  Orloff 
went  to  the  Due  Decazes  to  entreat  him  to  ^^ recognise"  Serrano, 
"  For,**  said  he, "  if  you  do  not  we  must.  We  cannot,  on  any  consideration, 
^  appear  to  be  on  your  side  and  a^nst  Prussia."  It  will  be  remembered, 
that  oocasiim  was  taken,  from  the  recognition  of  Serrano  by  Prussia 

f  BtiBUtfdi  has  been  forbidden  bj  hie  physicians  to  smoke  cigai%  lest  he  should  poison 
hSimelf ;  hit  habit  being  to  bite  the  ends  of  them  in  his  fits  of  mge. 
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and  not  by  &i:i£^ui9,  to  drariY  the  condusion  of  a  difference  between 
them,  and  ako  to  speak  of  the  Conservative  tendencies  o£  the  latiter. 

Serrano  not  recognised  by  Busaia  and  every  one  els^  wbien  Spanish 
representatives  wjere  invited  to  the  Brussels  Copgr^s^  Wl'took  an 
an  active  part  in  its  deliberations  !  Not  one  public  wrxtei;,  that  vre 
are  aware  of^  noticed  this  when  tlie  question  was^  raised  of  recognition 
or  non-recognition..  How,  then,  did  the  Orlofp  despatch  cf^me.to  be 
published,  it  ipay  be  asked ;  for  surely  it  will  have  pi^vi^nt^  th» 
success  of  Bussia'^  conspiracy  in  this  instance.  ;. 

It  has,  on  .the  cpnticary,  h^ed  it  foirward*  The  jnanner  in  which  it 
has  done  so  seemfi  so  incredible^  that  we  must  ^ive  our  a^itboriiy  iof 
the  story,  which  is  the  Paris  correspondent  .01  the  Hjmes  (2ip^  of 
Dec.  16),  He  e5q)resses  himself  as  surprised  that  Prince  Bl&MJLBCsfs 
despatch  had  not  rendered  it  ^  difecult  for  Prince  Qrlpfjt  to  r^etain 
"  the  position  he  has  take4  1^  French  society ,'\  and  then  gives-  the 
explanation,  as  ^ven  to  him  by  ^^  one  of  the  few.  gti^t^^mpn  the 
"  Assembly  contams  "  (unfortunately,  the  name  ia  ofmitted)^  It  is  ii^ 
every  one  believes,  that  Prince  £iSMA|LaE:wrpta.-tlie  despatch- on 
purpose  to  have  it  ]^ubUsIied ;  ahd-  toat,  as  he  cannot  ;4^s^e  to  do 
France  the  real  service  of  warning  her  iigainst  a  false  iLrieod,  lus 
object  has  been  to.  separate  her  by  false  representatiojQLS.fronji  a  tirus 
one.  The  French  are,  therefore,  fonder  of  Prince  Qri^o^i^  than  ever. 
The  Czar  has  taken  care  to  follow  up  the  impression  by  sending  th* 
Cordon  of  the  Order  of  St.  Andrew  (a  great  distinction)  io  Marshal 
MacMahon,  on  which  .Prince  Orj-off  receives- that  of .  the  lie^on 
of  Honour.  f^It  is  remarked,"  says  the  Times  correspondentj  "that 
"  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  has  performed  this  graceful,  act  ot  (ovQreign 
friendship  after  having  refused  to  recognise  the  Government  of  another 
Marshal ! "  The  French  have  thus  discovered  that  they  are  much 
cleverer  than  3xi?HliRCK. "  For  they  have  found  hhn  oj#,,  ami  hf  did  not 
find  them  out.  *  They  have  ^covered  his  little  plot,  ana  fie,  simple 
man,  never  guessed  that  they  would  do  s(6.  .'   ,  . 

They  are  not,  h6wever,  as  yet,  quite  so  clever  as  th^^'otighf  to  be. 
They  do  not  go  far  enough  in  their  conjectures.  This  ,w6nderful 
"  statesman  •*  of  the  Assembly  f  om>t  that  if  the  despatfch  is  an  erronteus 
description  of  Prince  Orloff,  Sismarck  must  have  misdirected  his 
subordinate  in  a  capital  poirit,  on  the  chance  of  being  aMe  to  bring  out 
the  document  at  some  fntnre  time?  '*  as  ian  indiscretion  I  '* 

This  is  a  case  of  the  wish  being  father  tio  the  thought.  l?h€y  would 
be  only  too  happy  to  believe  BlSMlRCiC  \o  be  fheir'  frfetid^  '-But  as 
that  cannot  be,  th6  next  bedtthing  is  to  believe  that  Eufesia  is^ 


^Mimti^^^^^ 


M.  Lotliair  BUcher. 

On  Prince  (then  Coiint)  BisiflBCSl's  attainment  to  power, -^  first 
act,  according  to  a  Berlin  newspaper,  wae^  ^^  to  take  twa  xaen  fnxm 
"  Mr.  Urquhart  "  One  of  these  was  M.  Lothair  Buoher,  since 
become  celebrated  as  the  alter  ego  of  the  Prussian  GfeancfeHor;  Wli*en 
the  Arnim  affair  first  came  on  the  tapi^^ilxQ  Berlixl  corresp0hd'ent'of 


• 
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the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thus  spoke  ot  the  Prince  and  his  Secretary  a^. 
follows : — 

"  In  addition  to  this  political  grievance,  however,  the  nobles  Iiave  another,  and  per- 
haps more  chafing  onfc,  m  BisjIarck's  personal  arrogance.  Like  Pombal,  the  great 
Portuguese  Minister  ofthe  last  century,  Bismarck,  having  attained  the  summit  of 
hoDOair  and  power,  has  begun  to  dfemekn  himself  like  a  giant  among  i^igmies.  He 
gives  tiie  lis  Uatlj  to  iKjterMriet  in  tbi  Heiohslag :  be  overrides  all  opposition,  and 
even  argument,  vith  the  catch  phrase  that  he  is  *  secure  of  Ilk  Majeaijr!s  aipproval :' 
he  gives  princes  and  statesmen  to  understand  that  they  are  not  capable  of  compre* 
bending  tie  policy  of  such  a  great  man  as  hbnself ;  and  he  causes  visitors  of  importance 
to  be  curtly  dismissttd  iy  his  S^ffinetary,  Herr  Bucher— a  sort  qf  Frere  Joseph* 
notorious  as  4feing  iha  otUym^n  ^ho  has  kis  master*  sfult  confidence,  and  who  is  as  much 
hated  as  he  is  dreaded."*    /     ;  ' 

To  the  uninitiated  rcadw  thiJ  question  would  naturally  occur,  **  How 
''  can  an  English  getitfeman,  hat  occupying  any  .official  position  what- 
"  ever,  be  slx)ken  of  ^  the  opponent  of  Bismabgk,  the  despotic 
"  Chancellor  of  a  gtei^t  Einpire?"  For  nothing  less  than  this  is  im- 
plied in  the  onetaJang  men  from  the  other;  and  the  more  so,  when 
It  is  the  powerful  Gbaneellor  who  so  takes  his  chief  instiniment. 

A  remarkable  ejipit^ssion  occwjrs  in  a  letter  from  Borne  whicli  we 
give  elsewhere  :~ 

''  It  is  Russia  wIk)  suffers  Germany  diplomatically  to  live." 

This  meanS)  tJaat  whaterer  is  done  by  Germany  abroad — that  is  to 
say,  by  Prince  Bisk^bgk. — is  done  on  the  advice,  and  under  the-  con- 
trol of  Rossid.  Con^clered  in  this  light,  the  Prussian  Chancellor  is 
Mr.  Urquhabt^s  antagonist,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  tliat  of  Rtissia^ 
Antagonism  can  be  spoken  of  as  ejcistiug  between  a  private  indivirlual 
and  an  Empire,  when  that  Empire  and  that  man  are  coherent  to 
themselves ;  that  is,  w^a  each  has  a  plan,  the  one  is  the  counterpart 
of  the  other.  It  Would. stilly  however,  be  an  impossible  supposition  if 
the  Empire  i^  question  wtetre  ond  which  could  act  hy  force,  and  not,  as 
it  is,  one  which  .t^riries  its  plans  by  contrivance  ;  which  meang,  that 
iti  action  consists  in  ^a  series  of  conspiracies,  capable  of  being  un- 
masked. If  any  oile  doubts  that  such  is  the  system  of  Ru^ia^  that 
daabt  wiU  be  removed  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  first  the  will 
of  Pbtbb  tab  Gkbat^  .aad  then  thd  ProtoccAs  of  the  Congt^ss  of 
Brussels. 

Tlie  Diplomatic  Beti&w  (then  thie  Free  Ftess)  for  August  ^1,  1859, 
contains  a  lettei:  ftpm  '^Ihe  author  of  the  pamphlet  entitle<l  ^The 
Des[>ots  as  Revolutionists,' "  the  well-known  German  writer  Edward 
FiscHKL,  which  giv^$  an  accotnt  of  the  career  of  M.  BuoHBK,ahd 
especially  hoTf  he  wad  transformed  from  a  vehement  partisan  into  a 
fierce  denounoe?  of  Lord  PAl^MtfisrON-  In  ISo'^  he  rejoiced  in  the 
fall  of  the  Debby  Administration,,  but  deplored  the  return  to  office  of 
Lord  Palhsrstok  in. any  other  capacity  that  tliat  of  Foreign  Secre- 
tary. In  the  course  of  the  v^ry  next  year,  he  was  occupied  in  exposing 
in  the  National  Zeiiwig  of  Berlin  the  whole,  system  of  frau<i  of  the 
English  Foreign. 08ioe>.  and  obtained  the  insertion  in  that  journal, 

*  The  reference  is  to  the  campaign  against  the  Catholics,  of  which  the  correspondeut  of  the 
Pall  Matt  Gazette  savg,  that  as  it  is  evident  "  that  the  CaihuUcs  are  not  Uroken,  but  only  in- 
censed into  stubbornness,  ther  (the  nobles)  dre  irritated  that  he  should  have  led  them  into 
nch  a  profitless  straggle." 
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from  the  Portfolio^  of  that  despatch  of  Prince  LrBYEK,  "  in  'which, 
says  Dr.  Fischbl,  "  Palmerston  appears  in  his  true  colours."* 

In  the  interval  he  had  become  acquainted  ^ith  Mr.  Ubquhabt. 

These  two  German  gentlemen,  the  one  a  professor  and  the  other  a 
judge  (M.  Bdcher  had  held  that  office  before  1848),  not  only  inquired 
for  themselves  into  the  truth  of  the  published  statements  in  reference  to 
Russia  and  England,  but  also  visited  the  Foreign  Aflairs  Committees, 
and  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their  organisation 
and  their  work.  The  fruit  of  these  studies  and  experience  appears  in 
the  standard  work,  ^^  Constitutional  History  of  England,"  published 
by  the  one  (it  has  been  translated  into  both  English  and  French^  and 
the  masterly  management  of  the  Cabinet  of  B18MARGK  by  the  other. 

The  convictions  which  M.  Buoheb  had  arrived  at,  and  the  know- 
ledge he  had  acquired,  will  be  seen  by  a  letter  of  his  own,  which,  by  a 
strange  oversight,  was  not  inserted  in  this  Review  at  the  time  of  its 
receipt  for  publication  in  1858.  Now  disinterred  from  a  mass  of  old 
documents,  we  place  it  before  our  readers  as  being  of  the  highest  in- 
terest, both  on  account  of  the  subject  it  deals  with  and  of  the  posL« 
tion  attained  to  by  the  man  by  whom  it  is  written.  The  remarkable 
work  of  which  it  speaks,  "  The  Policy  of  all  the  Cabinets  of  Europe,** 
he  had  made  his  special  study,  and  had  completed  an  ipdex  of  its  con- 
tents. The  index  and  the  notes  are  in  our  hands,  as  well  as  the  work 
itself.  BiSMABGK  also  possesses  a  copy,  perhags  the  onl^  other  one  in 
existence  (in  its  genuine  form).  At  least  such  a  copy  did  exist  in  the 
Berlin  Library  in  1859. 

To  act,  that  is  to  decide,  without  knowledge,  was  formerly  the  most 
bitter  reproach.  By  the  process  of  substituting  **  theory"  for  "  know- 
'^  ledge,'  it  becomes  the  highest  commendation ;  for  the  man  who  is 
not  "  theoretical,"  is  called  "  practical."  It  is  this  phase  of  decay  that 
has  rendered  TK>ssibIe  the  career  of  Lord  Palmebston,  whilst  still 
alive,  and  which  now  renders  the  knowledge  of  his  purposes  of  no 
avail  in  counteracting  the  effects  which  they  hare  left  behind.  A 
writer,  a  public  man,  may  have  apprehended  that  the  English  minist^ 
had  been,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  career,  the  servant  of  Russia, 
and  incapable  01  escaping  from  that  position,  even  had  he  desired  it. 
But  such  conviction  will  not  prevent  him  from  discussing  the  Crimean 
War  and  the  Treaty  of  Paris  as  if  they  had  been  bond  Jide  trans- 
actions, and  from  speaking  of  England  as  doing  this^  and  Russia  as 
doing  that 

Of  a  far  different  order  of  mind  was  Lothaib  Bucheb.  When  first 
brought  within  reach  of  the  real  sources  of  history,  what  he  called 
for,  what  he  clamoured  for,  was  the  "  Anstey  Debatc."t  Getting  it  into 
his  hands,  he  sat  down  to  read  it.  Hours  passed,  he  moved  not. 
Day  changed  to  night,  there  he  sat.  Not  a  word  escaped  his  lips,  not 
a  shadow  crossed  his  countenance.  The  task  concluded,  he  rose,  laid 
his  two  hands  on  the  volume,  and  this  sentence  came  forth  : — 

^^  Here  is  the  past,  the  present^  and  the  future  of  England,  Europe, 
and  the  world." 

*  Extracts  from  this  letter  will  be  found  farther  on. 
t  Impeachment  of  Lord  Palmerston,  1S4S. 
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From  that  hour  a  new  element  existed  in  a  man  equal  to  either 
fortnne,  to  save  or  to  hetray. 

Before  this  new  and  large  horizon  was  opened  to  him,  M.  Bucheb 
had  been  a  violent  republican.  He  was  indeed  one  of  their  leaders, 
and  the  onlv  one  of  those  condemned  to  death  for  the  events  of  1848, 
not  amnestied  bv  the  Prussian  Government. 

Now  comes  a  wonderful  event.  When  this  man  joins  Prince 
Bismarck  he  is  not  denounced  by  his  republican  friends.  On  the 
contrary,  by  their  confidence  in  him  the  support  of  the  republican 
party  is  obtained  for  BiSKABOK  !  They  were  led  to  conclude  from 
the  fact  of  LoTHAiB  BtJCHER  consenting  to  serve  the  Prussian 
Minister,  that  the  latter  was  not  working  for  the  HohenzoUerns,  but 
had  ulterior  plans,  which  would  eventuate  in  a  general  Grerman  re- 
public embracina  Austria,  It  is  to  this  cause  that  the  adhesion  of  the 
Austrian  republicans  to  Prussia  in  the  war  of  1866  was  owing,  and 
the  same  explanation  holds  good  of  their  present  attitude. 

With  his  characteristic  faculty  of  combining  epigrammatic  sen- 
tences. Prince  BiSHABCK  has  confirmed  this  belief.  He  has  em- 
ployed, in  speaking  of  Bugher,  words  which  appear  inconceivable 
except  as  referrinfi;  to  some  inexpressible  association. 

"  Bucheb,**  he  nas  said,  "  completes  my  existence.  He  is  my  other 
"  self,  without  nvhich  I  could  not  be.'* 

To  deposit  thus  th^t  fierce  personality  that  seems  to  exist  only  in 
scorn  and  insult,  sparing  no  station  in  its  arrogance,  and  to  humble 
himself  at  the  feet  of  a  dependent,  one  too  that  had  been  formerly 
smitten  by  the  severest  penalties  of  the  law,  was  certainly  an  act 
calculated  to  secure  for  nim  the  support  of  the  party  working  for 
disorder,  and  who  are  planning  the  overthrow  of  the  system  of  which 
he  is  the  creator  and  support. 

letteb  of  db.  fischbl. 

(extbact.) 

^'  Some  weeks  after  I  had  finished  mv  pamphlet,  ^  The  Despots  a^ 
^*  Bevolutionists,'*  your  valuable  journal  fell  for  the  first  time  into  my 
^^  hands.  Up  to  that  time  I  had  lived  under  the  false  impression  that, 
'^  with  the  exception  of  one  single  man,  there  was  no  one  in  England 
''  who  saw  the  atrocious  game  that  some  few  individuals  are  play- 
^  ing  with  your  '  great'  nation.  The  leading  English  daily  papers,  to 
'^  wnich  alone  we  on  the  Continent  have  access  as  sources  of  infor*- 
^  mation  respecting  English  affairs,  are  not  disposed  to  unmask  their 
'^  protectors.  I  was  greatly  delighted  to  find  in  the  Frse  Press  an 
^'  organ  which  endeavours  in  all  matters  to  exhibit  the  simple  truth,  and 
^  not  the  mask  designed  to  hide  it.  And  besides,  I  found  from  your 
'^  journal  that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  jpossess  a  political  life 
'^  and  activity  to  which  we  Germans,  in  the  interest  of  European 
'^  independence,  must  earnestly  wish  success. 

^^  Ine  destruction  of  the  confidence  which  we  placed  in  the  supe- 

*  Written  under  tiie  immtdUte  ]iiip«ction  and  by  the  direct  sanction  of  the  Duke  of 
Cohorg. 
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"  riority  of  the  English  system  of  party  gp^'eriiment^  and  of  the  ad- 
"  vantage  of  placing  the  Cabinet  above  both  Crown  and  people, 
**  again&t  which  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  are  so  earnestly 
*  striving  is  all  but  complete  in  Germany.  Aud  this  is  owing  almost 
**  exclusively  to  the  efforts  of  one  man — M.  LoTHApi  Buch£R. 

*'  When  he  left  Germany  to  seek  an  asylu*i  ijn.  England,  the  two 
"  parties  in  Germanv  imagined  themselves  to  correspond  with  the  two 
"  great  cliques  of  AV higs  and  Tories  in  England,  The  liberal  party 
^  in  Germanj^,  which  has,  np  to  this  time,,  embraced  the  great  mass  of 
'*  the  population,  devoted  all  its  sympathy  and  love  to  the  leaders  of 
"  the  whig  and  Radical  parties.  Above  all.  Lord  Palmebsxon  was 
^*  venerated  par  excellence  as  the  liberator  of  Europe^  and  it  was  be- 
**  lieved  that,  but  for  some  unseen  opposition,  he  would  have  given 
"  freedom  to  all  the  world.  Had  not '  Hie  most  d^eadly  aiemyof  Rn^sia^ 
'*  gained  a  glorious  victory  over  the  CzAB.  In  the  Paclfico  affair? 
"  And  when  he  (Lord  Pauhebston)  fell  in  1851,  was  he  not  regarded 
"  as  a  martyr  to  European  freedom,  and  as  th^  scapegoat  offered  by 
"  England  to  the  continental  despots  ?  It  was  then  that  a  Berlin 
•^  banker  exclaimed,  ^  The  last  barricade  of  the  French  revolution  is 
"overthrown!'  Our  lovers  of  feudalism  declared  that  the  Holy 
^*  Alliance  was  preserved,  and  the  partisans,  of  Bussia  cried  out^ 
"  *  What  a  triumph  for  the  Czar  !' 

^'  These  ^lews  were  strengthened  by  the  letters  from  London  ad- 
*'  dressed  by  Ilcrr  BucHER  to  the  National  Z^tung  of  Berlin.  On 
"  the  fall  of  the  Derby  Administration  in  1852,  Jie  warS,  in  the  first 
^*  instance,  disappointed  at  finding  the  Premiej'ship  conferred  on  Lord 
^^  Aberdeen,  but  on  seeing  Lord  Palmebstoi^,  and  also  Badicals  like 
^'  Sheil  and  Bernal  Osborne  holding  office  under  him,  Ids  dissatia- 
*'  faction  vanished.  lie  wrote,  *Now  that  the  Admiralty  is  in.  the 
"  hands  of  Sir  James  Graham  and  Bernal  Osborne,  it  will  be 
"  dangerous  for  any  one  to  meddle  with  Englfmd.'  And  the  cry  at 
*^  the  same  time  in  Germany  was,  '  Eussia  has  met  with  her  first  defeat 
^^  since  1848.  The  hands  of  the  reactionary,  party  on  the  Continent 
"  are  tied.  It  is  ti*ue  that  Palmerston  is  only  Home  Secretary,  but 
"  that  is  Enough — to  have  made  him  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
"  would  have  been  a  declaration  of  war  against  Russia.' 

*^  Then  came  the  Oriental  crisis,  and  suddenly  the  tone  of  Herr 
*'  Bucher's  letters  changed.  Paumerston  no  longer  appeared  as  the 
**  destroyer  of  Russia.  Herr  Buciier  .  republished  the  forgotten  de- 
^*  spatch  of  Prince  LiBVEN,  in  which  Palmerston  appears  in 
*^  his  true  colours,  and  pointed  out  that  the  activity  of  the  allied  fleets 
*'  before  Constantinople  was  designed  rather  to  put  down  a  national 
"  moyement  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  than  to  keep  the  Russians  from 
"  Byzantium, 

^^  These  articles,  in  which  English'  Ministers  wete  f&r  the  first  time 
'  ^^  represented  as  the  accqmplicea  of  Russia^  caused  the  greatest  excite- 
*^*  ment  in  Germany.  They  were  the  overthrow  of  ail  our  elaborate 
^^  speculations  on  the  perfection  of  English  srtatesmen,  with  which,  in 
*^'  our  own  less  free  condition,  we  had  found  so  much  comfort. 

'*  The  writer  of  this  letter  felt  at  the  time  the  same  bitterness 
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^  a^aiasb  Hen'  BucoBasR  whieb  b&  ^ottU  h&ve  felt  aj^ftinst  the  person 
*^  wTk>  itiilsed'hini  from  pleasant  dreams  on  ai)ttter  -winter  moniing  to 
*'  inform  him  that  he  must  at  once  start  on  a  hasty  unforeseen  and 
^  diisa^re^bl$  journey ;  thoasanicls  and  thousands  felt  the  same.  In 
"  etery  beer  shop  and  tavern  most  energetic  controversy  was  carried 
"  on  respecting  the  letters  of  BucheA.  Some  attribnted  the  change 
^  in  th^  tone  to  the  diseased  nervoos  system-  of  the  writer,  whOe 
'^  others  foand  his  views  confirmed  by  the  attack  on  Sinope,  the  en- 
^  campment  in  the  valley  of  Devno,  and  the  sparing  of  Odessa.  To 
^  the  one  party  H«rr  Bugher  seemed'  a  hypochondriao  or  a  Bedlamite, 
'^  while  to  the  other  he  apjpeaied  as  the  unshrinking  champion  of 
« trath." 

^^  Timie  has  dissipated  the  former  party,  and  has  bronght  to  the  side 
"  of  the  latter  the  whole  inteiligehce  of  Germany.  The  ide*  of  iden- 
^  tifymg  oiu^dvee  with  the  parties  in  a  foreign  state  has  disappeared. 
•*  Gkrmany,  which  is  merely  a  spectator  of  the  acts  of"  English  statesmen, 
^^  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  made  an  accomplice  in  wickedness,  such  as 
^  that  which  was  revealed  in  the  bombardmemt  of  Canton*  We  are  be- 
^  coiiHAg  accustomed  to  the  dissipation  of  eur  speotilatiotis  and  our 
-^  fflnrions.  And  we  must  now  dismiss  to  the  same  Iknbo  with  the 
**  rest,  the  illusion  which  taught  us  to  regard  Lord  pAiiiCEKBTON  as 
"  *The  People's  Friend,'  and  as  the /Truly  British  Minister.' 

"  The  sacrifice  of  the  Danubian  Provinces  to  Russia,  the  Neutra- 
*'  lisatiori  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Persian  War  begun  and  ended  without 
**  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  the  shameful  connivance  with  which 
*^  Palmerston  proposed  to  alter  the  ancient  laws  of  England  by  his 
"  Conspiracy  Bill,  have  brought  the  'whole  German  people,  excepting  a 
^  small  clique  of  Doctrinaires  to  the  side  of  Hen*  Bucher.  Tne 
"  name  of  BucHER  is  never  meutioned,  in  Northern  Germany  but  with 
"respect.  Such  acts  as  the  falsification  of  the  despatches  in  the 
*'  Afghan.  Blue  Book,  have  been  made  known  by  him  throughout  Ger- 
"many; 

^^  Our  estimation  of  the  institutions  of  England  is  materially  altered* 

**  We  have  learnt  to  distinguish  between  Parliamentary  party  govem- 

'"  ment  and  the  ancient  liberties  of  England  ;fouhded  upon  law.    In 

^  this  respect  the  w.ork  of  Professor  Gneist  on  the  English  constitu- 

*'  tion  is  valuable.  I 

**"  If  events,  and  their  elucidation  by  iSerr  Buqher,  have  convinced 
^  the  Germans  that  Iford  Palmersqcon,  in  spite  of  Ms  professions^  is 
"  an  tmppsior,  and  tTie  political  tool  ofcforeigfuvowery  it  cannot  be  d^ 
**  nied  that  the  feeling  of  astonishment  excited  by  many  of  the  acts  qf 
**  your  leadiifg 'statesmen,  ha^  been  replaced  by  the  deepest  and  moet 
"  contemjptupus'disgust  at  seeing  the' me%' who  denowcfed  Lord  Paju- 
"  M£RSTON  as  a  criminal,  now  helping  him  and  joining  him  in  forming 
"  a  Cabinet !  How  low  must  political'honouf  have  sun]v  in  England, 
"  when  MiLJOTB  GresoK,  for  in^tanpe,.  the  most  bitter  opponent  of 
"  Pax.meb^ton  in  the  lorcha  affair,  can  Have  consented  to  have  become 
^'  his  colleague  1  It  seems  as  if  people  in  England  swallowed  a  draught 
**  ironoL  l4et^<^  every  twenty-four  hoi^rs !  How  otherwise  could  they 
^^  forget  thephilippics  of  Lord  John  against  the.  Conspiracy  Bill,  and 
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''  suffer  a  man  to  become  Minister,  who,  in  spite  of  those  dennncia- 
'^  tions,  had  allied  himself  with  the  Destroyer  of  'the  Qood  Old 
"  Eight  !'♦ 

^'  How  is  it  possible  that  the  Endish  people  can  forget  the  igno- 
«  miny  of  that  BiU,  for  which  our  German  Criminal  Cole,  with  aflits 
^'  stringency,  offers  no  parallel  ? 

'^  It  is  grievous  to  tmnk  that  your  virtuous  and  patriotic  QuiSEK  is 
^^  surrounded  by  such  men  I  She  has  already,  on  ona  occasion,  as- 
'^  tounded  the  world  by  the  exercise  of  her  prerogative  against  Lord 
'^  Palmebston.  Ana  will  she  now  suffer  a  Cabal,  unprecedented  in 
''  the  Parliamentary  history  of  England,  to  strip  the  Grown  of  its 
'^  prerogatives,  and  to  plunge  Europe  in  disorder  i 

'^  The  numerous  articles  m  the  German  papers  on  the  subject  show 
^'  how  deeply  the  defenceless  state  of  England  is  appreciated  here.  The 
^^  interesting  article  in  the  Time$  of  the  20th  July,  on  the  defenceless 
^^  state  of  England,  the  consumption  of  troops  in  India,  and  the  dangers 
^^  to  which  her  widely-extended  dependencies  are  exposed,  has  been 
*'  translated  here.  And  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  reproducing  that 
^'  article,  the  Free  Press  omitted  these  points.  Here,  inBerlin,  it  is 
^^  the  conclusion  of  the  article  to  which  most  importance  is  attached, 
^^  and  it  has  been  widely  circulated  amongst  our  leading  political 
"  men." 

M.  BUCHER  TO  THE  EdITOB  OF  THE  FrEB  PBESS. 

8,  Northumberland  Terrace,  Primroae  Hill,  April  18,  1858. 

Sir, — ^That  remarkable  book  to  which  you  direct  attention  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Free  Presfy  has  its  remarkable  history.  Habent 
sua  fata  libeUij  was  never  truer.  ^ 

Published  for  the  first  time  in  Paris,  it  was  read  by  everybody  and 
universally  admired ;  also  reprinted  in  foreign  countries,  for  instance 
in  Hamburg.  In  1802  another  edition  appeared,  with  a  kind  of  run- 
ning commentary  by  L.  Ph.  Comte  de  Si:GUR,  commonly  called, 
S]£gur  Vainiy  intended  to  correct  in  a  work  which  ^^  had  become  the 
"  text-book  of  every  youne  Diplomatist,"  two  essential  errors ;  1,  the 
notion  that  every  mischiei  was  to  be  charged  upon  Austria;  sind  2, 
the  notion  that  policy  will  follow  a  fixed  and  permanent  system, 
instead  of  changing  with  persons  and  circumstances.  That  is  what 
Count  Segur  states  in  the  preface.  In  his  notes  we  meet  with  the 
following  sentences : 

"  The  true  means  of  saving  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  to  prevent 
"  the  Turks  from  making  war  upon  the  Russians  (which  means,  jn 
"  the  actual  circumstances,  of  defending  themselves).  In  giving  way 
*'  the  Porte  loses  but  a  small  part  of  her  territory  ;  in  fighting  the 
*'  Russians  she  would  risk  utter  annihilation." — ^Note  to  vol.  i.,  page  60, 
of  the  Hamburg  edition. 

And  again : — 

**  What  France  ought  to  do  was  to  compel  {eontraindre)  the  Turks 
**  to  make  to  their  Allies  the  same  favour  that  was  demanded  by 
**  their  enemies.** 

The  first  passage  was  reproduced,  almost  literally,  by  Lord  Pal- 

■■■  ■  —        ■  - .  - 

*  Of  AB7lam.-«7Vaiis2al0r. 
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XBBSTON,  in  February,  1848 ;  the  second  is  the  seed  ol  the  Treaty 
of  Paris.  I  need  not  say  that  M.  de  S:^GnR  descants  on  the  decline 
and  ineyitable  fall  of  Turkey,  and  taunts  M.  de  YsBaBirNEs,  who 
gives  on  hit  return  from  Constantinople  a  favourable  picture  of  the 
resources  of  that  country,  with  talking  of  a  things  of  which  he  was 
not  able  judge,  "not  being  a  military  man." 

The  essence  of  the  text  is  the  danger  that  threatens  Europe  from 
Bussia.  Seour  pretends  to  believe,  and  will  make  many  readers 
believe,  that  it  is  the  expediency  of  the  alliance  between  France  and 
Austria,  concluded  in  1756,  ana  blown  to  the  winds  long  before  1802. 

Not  for  want  of  information,  but  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  I  looked 
over  the  biography  of  M.  de  S^gub.  He  was  ambassMor  at  St. 
Petersburg,  accompanied  Cathebikb  II.,  in  her  famous  journey  in 
1757,  and  mediated  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  Returned  to  France, 
lie  was  in  high  office  under  every  succeeding  (Government,  from  that 
of  the  First  Consul  to  Louis  Philippe,  the  hundred  days  not 
excluded. 

You  obedient  servant, 

Bxtcher. 


'^CiviF'  versus  '^Oriminar'  Allegiance. 

There  is  loyalty  to  the  King.    There  is  obedience  to  the  Law. 

Allegiance  has  reference  to  service  not  to  obedience,  obedience  has 
reference  to  the  law  alone.  You  serve  the  king ;  you  obey  the  laws. 
"  The  king  can  do  wrong." 

The  king  commanding  wrong  and  being  obeyed — such  obedience 
is  %,  crime. 

The  duty  of  the  Church  is  to  instruct  the  conscience  so  that  it  may 
be  able  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong. 

When  the  Church  ceases  to  teach  what  is  right,  then  the  king  does 
what  is  wrong. 

The  degi'ees  of  evil  will  depend  on  circumstances,  into  which 
largely  enters  the  verbal  ingenuity  of  those  who  seek  to  make  their 
profit  out  of  the  prevailing  passions. 

Who  ever  heard  of  civU  allegiance  ?  Why  is  the  term  invented  ? 
How  is  it  endured? 

The  point  of  "  civil "  is  not  its  real  antithesis  of  "  criminal,"  but  it 
is  the  false  insinuation  of  ^^  religious." 

Who  ever  heard  of  religious  allegiance? 

The  integrity  of  a  man  or  a  people  can  be  maintained  only  by  the 
accuracy  of  terms.  The  sophist  can  pervert  them  only  in  so  far  as 
integrity  is  lost. 

"  Political "  Allegiance. 

(From  the  Weekly  Register^  December  26,  1874.) 
The  following  letter,  written  by  "  A  Heretic,"  as  he  honestly  signs  him- 
self, has  been  recently  addressed  to  the  Earl,  of  Devbioh  by  one  who  has 
certainly  contrived  to  point  out,  very  clearly  indeed,  who  those  are  who 
undertake  to  absolye  people  from  their  ci?il  allegiance.    This  heretical 
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but  sagaeious  Biodent  of  bistoiy  explains  his  meaning  thua  to  Lord 
Denbigh  :— 

Mx  LovDf-^'Kiviag  read  the  Archbishop  of  Wibtjukstbb's  rery  dear 
ezpositioa  of  a  poini  in  which  ererj  true  Catholic  and  every  true  heretic 
must  agree,  namely,  the  impoeeibility  of  according  aa  unlimited  obedience 
to  any  human  authority,  I  am  beginning  to  be  amazed  that  no  Catholic  haa 
entered  on  the  practical  question  at  issue.  That  question  is  whether  the 
allegiance  of  subjects,  and,  consequently,  the  peace  of  the  world,  is  more 
in  danger  from  the  Jiat  of  the  Pope  or  from  the  undirected  or  misdirected 
consciences  of  statesmen  and  individuals.  The  facts  are  all  on  the  side  of 
the  Pope.  He  has  absolved  no  one  from  his  civil  allegiance,  not  even  the 
Sardinians  firom  their  allegiance  to  Victob  Emm ajtuel,  nor  the  Prussians 
from  their  allegianoe  to  the  Ecnperor  William,  On  the  other  hand,  YictOk 
E^oiAisruBL  has  absolved  the  Gftomans  from  their  allegiance'  to  the  Pope- 
King,  and  the  Emperor  WiLLiiiU  has  absolved  horn  tkeir  allegiance  the 
subjects  of  the  King  of  Hakovsk.  Nor  is  this  ecolesiaaticAl  duBpensing 
power  usurped  only  by  Sovereigns.  When  G-abjbaIiBX  absolved  from  their 
allegiance  the  Neapolitans,  who  were  not  even  in  insurrection  against  their 
King,  all  England,  except  Mr.  Bisbaeli,  united  to  do  him  honour,  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Lord  (then  Sir  John) 
Acton,  to  Mr.  Holtoake,  the  City  Chamberlain,  and  Colonel  Chambebs. 
It  may  be  asked  who  absolved  the  Greeks  from  their  allegiance  to  the 
Sultan  ?  Who  absolved  the  [Danes  from  their  allegiance  to  their  lawful 
heir  Prince  Predebic  of.HEJSSEi'  "Who  absolved  the  Schleswig-Holsteinera 
from  their  kUegiance  to  their  lawful  Duke  ?  Who  absolved  the  Perstans 
from  their  allegiance  to  the  lawful  heir  ?  In  none  of  these  cases  can  the 
answer  be*— the  Pope.  "Whether  in  any  circumstance  the  Pope  has  a  right 
to  absolve  subjects  from  their  allegiance  is  a  matter  on  whieh  two  opinions 
are  possible*  What  is  incontestable  is — 1.  That  there  ie  no  modern  in- 
stance of  such  an  act  on  the  part  of  the  Pope.  2.  That  when  the  dis- 
pensing power  was  assumed  by  GABiBAxni,  the  act  was  gegoierally  ap- 
plauded by  Englishmen,  including  Mr.  Gi/Adstoitb  and  Loro  AcTOSf.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Gladstokx  and  Lord  AcTOir  haire  the  slightest 
intention  of  revolting  agaiust  Queen  Yiciobia,  but  were  they  t  o  do  so 
successfully  they  would  receive  the  applause  of  the  Revolutionary  party  all 
over  the  world,  and  would  not  forfeit  it  if  thereby  they  conferred  on  Eng- 
land the  blessings  enjoyed  by  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  named  Liberty, 
Fraternity,  and  Equality ;  that  is  to  say,  conscription,  financial  deficit,  and 
the  state  of  siege.  Surely,  my  Lord,  you  will  not  leave  the  defence  at  the 
Pope  to  be  undertaken  by  heretics,  but  will  embrace  the  opportunity 
offered  by  Mr.  Glabstonb  of  proving  that  an  English  Peer  may  be  **  first 
a  Catholic"  without  being  less  an.  Englishman  than  those  wrho  boast  bo 
carelessly  of  their  undivided  allegiance^ 

I  have  the  bonpur  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's  obedient  an4  humble 
servant,  A  Hs&Biic. 

A  Word  of  Advice  to  the  French 

•  •  •       •  * 

Monarchists. 

The  Due  de  St.  Simon  relates  how,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
Jbread  riots,  calm  and  order  was  restored  in  Paris  by  the  Marshal  de 
BouFFLKBS,'  who  walke4  into  the  midst  of  the  emeiUe  unarmed  and 
alone.     A  modem  writer  remarks  thereon  that  ^'at  tJiat  time,  the 
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in 


"  people  of  France  respected  those  in  ajulbority."    Thia  occncred  i 
1709. 

We  are  now  at  the  beginniQg  of  1875 ;  one  hundred  and  aixtynaix 
years  have  elapsed  since  this  incident  occurred ;  a  short  period  in  tiie  Ufe 
of  a  people^  being  scarcely  equi valient  to  more  than  months  in  that  of 
a  man ;  now  comes  it  then  that  to«<lay  the  French  people  would  have 
to  be  described  in  terms  exactly  the  reverse  I  A  people  does  not 
change  of  itself.  If  change  there  be,  it  is  that  it  has  been  changed^ 
and  the  change  must  come  from  th^e  who  gpvern  it^ 

M,  Le  Play  has  remarked  that  the  Legitimists  do  not  very  clearly 
explaiji  how  it  came  about  that  the  system  to  which  they  are  attached 
came  to  an  end.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  tjbey  should.  Foar  if  they 
could  explain,  no  explanation,  would  be  requisite;  the  monarchy 
would  have  been  restored,  not  now  but  long  ago,  and  the  nominal  and 
therefore  but  ephemeral  Restoration  of  1814,  would  have  been  a  real 
and  permanent  one.  . . 

An  English  soldier  among  the  troops  withdrawing  from  the  occu- 
pation of  Dunkirk  replied  to  the  tauntmg  question  of  a  French  soldier, 
*'  When  will  you  return  1"  in  words  which  ought  to  have  immortaUsed 
the  man ;  "  When  your  fauU$  diall  Jiave  exceeded  ours.^* 

These  w^ords  apply  only  to  a,  generation  among  whom  some  only 
commit  faults,  and  the  rest  retain  the  faculty  of  perceiving  them. 
The  peculiarity  of  our  times  is  thia,  that  all  commit  faults  and  that 
there  are  none  left  to  perceive  them.  W©  are  all  a  fault,  and  n<3f 
thing  but  a  fault ;  the  difference  merely  is  that  the  possessor  of  power, 
being  in  evidence,  becomes  for  the  time,  the  most  obnoxious;  so, 
being  tumbled  down,  makes  wny  for  an  equally  or  more  detestable 
successor.  Even  as  Tacitus  writes  of  the  contending  factiont^  of  hie 
times  :  Hoc  tantummodo  certufUy  peaaimum  fore  qui  vicisseL 

An  eminent  prelate  exactly  described  the  political  position  of  France 
in  his  own  sentiments  thus :  "  When  I  speak  with  a  legitimist,  I  feel 
**  the  republican  grow  in  me.;  when  I  listen  to  a. republican^  I  become 
^'  a  royalist  again."  There  is  no  doubt  a  difference  between  persons 
who  seek  to  destroy  and  persons  who  seek  to  restore ;  but  that  diffef- 
ence  is  lost  sight  of  whenever  they  speak,  for  then  comes  out  this 
common  character  of  incapacity  to  deal  with  any  case. 

During  these  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  the  change  from  respect 
to  disrespect  has  been  progressive^  It  has  been  effected  under  the 
direction  of  each  and  all  the  systems.  These  have  succeeded  each 
other;  they  have  upset  one  another;  but  their  operation  has  been  uni- 
form, analogous,  progressive.  Each  in  succession  has  contribnted  its 
share  to  the  substitution  of  disrespect  for  respect.  Boyaltv  has  pro- 
duced popular  sovereignty;  popular  sovereignty,  miUtary  despotism ; 
military  despotism,  subjupttion  and  iie^toration.    This  in  turn  gave 

1>lace  to  popular  rule,  ana  thence  f  oUowed  a  senes  of  changes,  again 
eading  to  subjugation  and  «evohitioh«  King^  Bepublic^  Emperor, 
and  the  present  anomalous  rule,,  have  all  produced  tne  same  results. 
Increase  of  taxes,  increase  of  armies,  increase  of  debt,  iacxease  ef 

Soveming  establishments.    Ever^t  attempt  a  failure,  every 'nostrum  a 
eception,  each  physician  in  turn,  proved  to  be  an  imposter.. 
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In  a  botanical  survey  of  a  portion  of  Savoy,  a  curious  historj-  is 
given  of  a  community  (Thonon)  struggling  to  maintain  its  inde- 
pendence during  this  period  of  a  century  and  a  half,  which  concludes 
with  these  words :  *'  Tnus  the  liberties  which  they  had  successfully 
**  defended  against  Louis  XIV.  fell  before  the  revolution." 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  to  rescue  France  ?  Evidently  it  is  to 
restore  what  the  monarch  and  the  republic  have  both  been  successful 
in  destro}ring. 

But  how  convey  to  them  such  a  thought?  Each  party  has  its 
organs.  These  only  they  read.  These  are  written  expressly  for 
them.  What  they  seek  for  is,  that  they  should  be  commended  and 
their  antagonists  reviled.  Tliose  who  purvey  for  them  their  food 
follow  the  rule  of  their  tastes.  That  taste,  above  all  things,  would  be 
checked  by  being  told  that  they  were  wrong  or  had  done  amiss.  Now 
this  alone  can  save. 

It  is  just  the  same  for  aU,  so  that,  however  hostile,  they  are  all 
agreed  in  excluding  the  truth.  In  each  d,nd  all  its  applications,  that 
truth  may  be  resolved  into  the  maxim,  "  Return  to  the  pastr  Such  a 
maxim  is  not  only  to  all  distasteful,  but  also  is  it  to  all  incomprehen- 
sible. If  some  are  made  to  see  it,  they  recoil  from  announcing  it  lest 
they  should  be  deemed  theoretical,  that  is,  not  practical  men. 

ouch,  then,  is  France.  Like  a  child  lost  in  a  wood  or  sinking  in  a 
swamp.  The  forest  is  its  own  leaders ;  the  swamp  its  own  thoughts ; 
and  it  is  poisoned  by  its  own  breath. 

Its  only  chance  is  a  legislator.  That  is,  a  man  who  has  no  connexion 
with  its  politics  or  its  affairs,  and  who  does  not  belong  to  the  age  in 
which  he  lives.  Then  there  would  be  no  difficulty.  All  cannot  be 
recovered,  owing  to  the  financial  obligations  incurred  and  the  mental 
disorder  created.  But  with  the  hard  circumstances  at  present  endured, 
and  the  fears  and  alarms  which  are  their  daily  companions,  even  a 
mitigated  relief  would  come  as  a  bright  era  of  well-being  and  security. 

If  but  one  man  of  standing  were  to  announce  as  a  new  dnd  great 
discovery,  that  Cabinet  Government  and  general  parliament  were  dis- 
turbers of  security  abroad  and  of  liberty  at  home,  a  new  direction 
would  be  given  to  the  thoughts  of  the  people  ;  and  a  test  would  be 
afforded,  by  which  the  senous  and  the  sensible  might  discern  what 
support  he  might  even  yet  obtain  who  should  boldly  announce  the 
return  to  the  past  as  the  only  door  of  escape ;  and  who  could  support 
that  announcement  with  eloquence  and  science.  But  to  return  to  the 
past,  that  past  must  be  known.  Who  knows  it  ?  Under  the  mo- 
narchy, even  of  Louis  XIV.,  customs,  excise,  conscription,  passports, 
were  at  one  period  unknown.  Would  the  most  "advanced  liberal" 
to-day,  venture  to  propose  as  a  step  in  progress  that  France  should 
return  to  that  condition  t  The  advice  which  we  presume  to  offer  to 
the  Legitimists  of  France,  may  more  justly  be  termed  a  prayer.  We 
pray  them  to  study  the  meaning  of  a  word,  and  that  wora  is — Govern" 
meat:  analysing  it,  to  use  the  chemical  phrase,  quantitatively  as 
well  as  qwxUtatively.  When  that  is  done,  the  history  of  revolutions 
gives  up  its  secret,  and  consequently  the  knowledge  of  each  time,  and 
its  remedy  is  in  the  analyst's  power. 
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When  we  say  "  eating,"  "  drinking,'*  we  do  not  suppose  in  them 
anything  but  a  fluctuating  value,  and  the  mental  operation  consists  in 
fixing  It  at  any  particular  moment.  Each  word  contains  in  its  ex* 
tremes,  death.  Eating  much,  and  eating  nothing,  is  equally  death. 
Life  consists  in  eating  neither  too  much  nor  too  little. 

It  is  the  same  with  '' governing."  If  there  is  too  little,  indi- 
vidual crime  kills  the  State ;  if  there  is  too  much,  ruling  crime  ex- 
tinguishes it. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  question,  "  What  Government?"  that  will 
bring  an  explanatory  answer  as  to  the  condition  of  a  particular  people. 
It  is  the  question  **  How  much  Government  ?"  that  will  give  you 
the  measure  of  their  minds  and  their  condition. 

Government,  in  its  parts,  consists  of  two  good  things,  and  many  bad 
ones.  The  good  things  are  punishment  and  respect.  The  rest  are 
officials,  taxes,  soldiers'  regulations  (falsely  termed  laws),  constitution 
and  parliaments  (not  the  local  and  natural,  but  the  unnatural  and 
general  ones). 

Out  of  all  which  comes  a  state  of  things  in  which  Government, 
established  to  protect  the  innocent  from  the  malefactors,  becomes 
itself  the  great  malefactor,  against  which  the  nation  finds  no  pro- 
tection ;  because  each  individual  in  it  has  become  powerless  to  resist . 
bad  government  by  dint  of  reasoning  upon  the  form  of  government. 
Monarchy  in  France  rose  with  little  government ;  it  went  on  to  make 
more  government,  it  proceeded  to  much  government,  and  finally  all 
government  broke  down.  Then  the  people  began.  It  invented  a  great 
deal  more  government,  and  France  has  had  no  rest  between  con- 
structing and  enduring  government. 

This  augmentation  of  governing  machinery  leads  forcibly  to  its 
concentration  in  one  spot,  and  thence  to  inanition  in  the  parts  and  con- 
gestion on  the  brain. 

Whoever  sees  this,  and  it  is  clear  enough,  will  know  the  remedy. 
It  is  successively  to  go  back  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible. 

That  reversion  of  procedure  becomes  practicable  in  proportion  as 
the  past  is  understood;  it  is  understood  only  where  there  is  some  one 
to  explain  it. 

There  has  been  one  attempt  made  to  revert  to  the  past  in  the  first 
scheme  for  the  municipalities.  The  result  of  restoring  partially  the 
control  to  the  people  has  proved  a  signal  failure.  Then  the  conclu- 
sion is  that  the  people  cannot  be  trusted,  so  that  the  experiment  has 
only  served  still  further  to  mislead. 

Did  you  begin  by  restoring  them  in  other  respects  to  their  normal 
condition?  Kd  you'  cause  their  hourly  tortures  to  cease?  Did  you 
stop  the  interruption  with  the  education  of  their  children,  with  the 
disposal  of  their  propertv  ?  Did  you  put  down  passports  and  octroi  ? 
If  the  terrible  burden  of  taxes  could  not  be  lessened  on  account  of  the 
external  pressure,  you  might  have  rendered  them  more  bearable  by 
the  manner  of  levying  ana  distributing  them  which  you  did  not  do. 

You  might  have  gone  back  to  the  former  process  of  election,  and 
you  did  not  do  it.  1  ou  left  subsisting  all  the  evils,  and  then  you  ex- 
j^ect  that  the  power  you  grant  should  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
order. 
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No  reconstruction  oah  -be  effected  pieceoieal.  It  must  come  as  a 
whole;  and  be  combined  in  one  brain.  It  will  certainly  never  come 
from  sn  Assembly.  Parliaments- dnly  constituted  may  preserve  a 
State  by  preventing  and  punishing  wrong  in  the  rulers.;  But  Parlia- 
ments  that  make  laws  only  increase  ^^  Government/'  and  hasten  ruin. 


Kesponse  in  France  to  our  Work  in 

England* 

INTEENATIONAL  MILITARY  COIJGilBSS-  OF  BBTJSSBLS. 
Speech  of  M.  D*Aboville  a.t  thf  SiJTiBre.>  ow  5PH«  SOtk  op  Octobbk, 

ISI74  OV  THE  PeBUA^'ENX  CpHMliXTiEB  OF  7H£  FbENCU  AaSBMBLT. 

{Translated  from  «*  L$  Monde,''  of  October  ZUt,  1874,) 

M.  D'ABOViLUBi — It  is  now  already  more  than  ttvo  months  since  tlie  news- 
papers anDounoed  the  close  of  the  International  Military  Congress  of 
jBrussels.  You  know,  gentlemen,  that  this  Congress  was  assembled  to 
examine  certain  propositions  made  by  Bussia  with  the  view  of  regulating^ 
and  humanising  the  Laws  of  War,  especially  as  regards  .invluled  popu- 
lations. *  . 

According  to  the  rather  vague  information  given  by  the  newspapers, 
•these  propositions,  which  have  since  received  the  entire  approbation  of 
Prussia,  might — contrary,  perhaps,  to  the  intention  of  tiie  Power  who 
initiated  tbem— involve  the  amalgamation  into  the  Public  Law  of  Europe  of 
two  principles :  fiV^tly,  that  whidi  Prussia  applied  in  1870,  namely,  that 
the  civil  population  of  an  invaded  country  has  no  right  to  co-operate  in  its 
defence,  and  that  every  village  taking  part  kk  the  contest,  or  interfering 
with  a  patrol  in  its  neighbourhood,  ahall  be  attacked  nnd  burned ;  and 
secondly,  that  Privateering  should  be  abolished ;  a  principle  already 
adopted  by  some  Powers  in  the  Convention  of  April,  1856. 

Of  these  two  principles,  the  second  was  directed  against  tbe  Maritime 
Powers.  Eqgland  was  agitated  at  the  proposal.  On  the  23rd  of  June, 
1874,  her  ambassador  at  Paris  wrote  that  be  hafi  conferred  with  M,  le 
Due  Pecazes,  whb  had  announced  to  him  bis  unhesitating  adhesion  to 
the  Russian  proposition.  At  the  same  time  a  petition  from  Mr.  Datid 
TJequhabt  was  read  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  sliowed  that  the  Decla- 
ration of  1856  "  had  deprived  Prance  in  1870  of  a  portion  of  her  means  of 
aetion  against  Prussia ;  that  the  object  of  the  Brussels  propositions  was  to 
prevent  France  irom  resaming  her  liberty  in  this  respect,  when,  in  case  of 
a  new  attach,  the  would  be  better  able  to  makd  use  of  her  naval  strength ; 
that  Germany,  in  short,  wished  to  deprive  England  of  the  power  of  resist- 
ing any  unjust  demand,  to  effect  with  impunity  a  further  partition  of 
Prance,  and  to  inflict  on  her  a  further  iadsom«" 

The  Petition  concluded  with  a  prayer  tliat  £ngUnd  migiht  tiot  send  a 
representative  to  the  Congress  of  Brussels.  ' , 

When  it  was  read,  the  English  represpptative  had  already  departed ; 
but  Mr.  Dishakli  forwarded  instructions  to  Iiim  forbidding;  him  to  sign 
the  protocols  of  the  Conference.  We  were  informed  of  this  in  the  Agence 
J2Vivtf«  of  the  27th  of  this  month;  and  we  learned  at  the  samQ  time  that 
M.  le  Due  Dscakes  bad  not  been  afraid  to  commit  Prance.  To  what 
extent  has  she  been  committed  ?  Tliis  is  a  gue^on  which  we  have  at 
least' the  right  U>  ask. 

In  the^  second  pkce,  whilst  the  Englisli  Govemnient  hud  promised  to 
communicate  to  Parhament  during  the  recess  the  papers  relating  to  the 
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a&ir,  we  obserre  iu  tlie  newspapers  tU^  absence .  of  tbesa  papers  aniong 
thoae  which,  are  to  be  printed  in  the  Yellow  JBook,,  I  wish  to  know  why 
they  are  not  published. 

M.  Taxlhakd,  Keeper  of  the  Siaals.— In  the  absence  of  my  colleague,  M.  le 
Due  D^CAZEs,  I  i^annot  possibly  reply  to  the  q^uestiQua  of  H.  J)*Abovillq. 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  the  protocols  have  been  sent  to  the  Government 
printing  office,  and  that  they  will  appear  in  order  in  the  Journal  OfficUl. 

COMMENTS  AI^D  OPINIONS  OF.  THE  FBBNCH  PRESS. 
('<  Journal  de  Montmedif^^  Noi^ember  6tl^  1874) 

May  we  be  permitted  to  add  some  ptiva^  inioimation  to  the  page  of 
tetrospectiTo  Uatory  which  3f.D*ABoyiLi£  haa  reproduced. 

Mr.  (7SQU&A&T,  aa  we  aee,  has  at  once  shown  his  clelOHBigbfcecbeBs  and 
his  sympathy  for  Firaa^e  in  treating  this  grate  quisstion  betrween  her  and 
England.  Mr.  irBQrHA.BT,  who  devotes  his  talenta  and  fortune  to  the 
profound  atufly  of  questions  reUting  to  tha  Law  of  Nations,  iii  which  he 
leceivea  tlie  assiduous  aid  of  M.  Tabbe  Dbfovaky,  cure  of  Beaumont  en 
Argonne  (Ardennes),  with  whose  name  all  our  readers  are  acquainted,  haa 
thus  been  one  of  the  briogers  about  of  the  signal,  failure-,  of  the  priilciples 
which  PrusMi  desired  to  triumph  at  the  Brussels  Con&i«noe.  On  this 
ground,  he  and  his  modest  fellow-labourers  are  entiitled  to  aU  the  gratitude 
of  the  whole  French  nation.  He  merits  it  the  more,  because  oittr  diplomacy 
from  the  beginning  failed  to  perceive  the  iu^duous  pitfalls  whieh  Prussia 
had  laid  to  entrap  our  native  good  &ith  by  colouring  her  motir^  with  the 
fiUae  semUancea  of  humanity ;  as  if  to  aay  one  who  undenstands  the 
matter,  it  werejsot  monstroua  to  see  the  words  ^'  Pmssia''  aind  '^  Humanity^' 
coupled  together. 

By  active  meaeures^  by  meetings  and  conferences,  Mr.  r^BQUHABT  has 
succeeded  in  spreading  his  opinions  over  England.  The  English  Cabinet, 
therefore,  gave  instructioas  to  its  envoys  at  the  Conference  which  paralysed 
beforehand  the  crafty  and  hypocritical  designs  of  Prussia.  This  ie  a  result 
at  which  we  in  France  ought  to  rejoice. 

("  L(h  Detenir^lisation;'  Jfovemher  7thy  1874.) 

Mr.  DiSBA£Jiri  is  profoundly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  jthe  French 
alliance,  and  wor^s  unceasingly  to  thwart  the  designs  of  Prussia*  If  be  is 
seconded  in  France,  a  result  may  be  foreseen  very  favautable  to  the  main- 
tenance of  an  hoqourable  peaces 

The  Congress  of  Srosaels  haa  put  a  complete  ahedc.ovk  the  prc^eota  of 
the  two  great  Powers  of  the  North ;  a  cheek  which  Russ^  to-day  tries  in 
vain  to  conceal  by  announcing  that  it  was  never  bar  deaiife  to  take  any 
initiative  in  the  Congress.  It  is  the  first  advantage  gained  ftitiet  the  Treaty 
of  Palis;  hyit  Du»thing  is  gained  unless  it  be  followed  outi'  France  and 
England  must  rise  up  again  aa  Ma£:itime  Powera  by  •reolaiming.til&  Eight 
of  Search  abolished  by  that  Treaty  which  has  only  led  toitheiraubfiaquent 
decline. 

Prussia  and  Eussia  are  neither  of  them  Maritime  Powesa;  .and  in  a 
second  war  the'  issue  of  letters  of  marque  would  destroy  their  commerce, 
and  there  wpi^ld  ba  less  to  fear  from  their  Jand  forces^.  '.    ' 

A  convietion  gaina  among  statesmen  of  the  greateat  weight  that  it  ia 
necessary  at  any  price  to  return  to  the  ancient  system,  to  reclaim  the  righta 
which  have' been  renounced  without  considering  the  oonsequences  to 
France  and  to  England,  and  to  recover  the  maritime,  privileges  which 
Prussia  is  endeaTouriog  to  destroy. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  am  under  any  mistake  wfa^n  I  teU  you  that  it 
is  seriously  intended  to  bring  the  question  of  the  abrogation  of  tiie  Treaty 
of  Paris  before  Parliament  in  the  next  session.    It  will  not  perhaps  be 
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presented  bj  the  Gorernment,  bat  if  an  independent  member  takes  tlie 
initiative,  the  support  even  of  the  opposition  benches  will  not  be  wanting ; 
for  people  can  perceive,  a  little  too  late,  it  is  true,  that  the  words  and 
remonstrances  of  our  illustrious  publicist  and  veteran  diplomatist,  Mr. 
TlBQUHABTy  have  only  been  too  just.  The  Government  of  Mr.  Gladstokb 
refused  to  assent  to  them,  owing  to  a  sectarian  spirit.  The  present  Cabinet, 
more  enlightened  on  the  great  political  realities,  and  especially  on  diplo- 
matic questions,  is  working  on  every  line  for  the  reconstruetion  of  France, 
and  for  the  restoration  of  the  prestige  and  influence  of  England. 

Prussia  fears  nothing  so  much  as  an  Anglo-French  alliance  based  on 
Maritime  Power.  She  knows  that  neither  she  nor  Bossia  can  contend 
with  us  at  sea,  and  that  on  the  day  when  tlie  Nelsoitb  and  the  Suffssvs 
shall  spring  to  life  again,  their  power  will  be  diminished,  if  not  broken 
up,  and  their  commerce  ruined  on  every  sea. 

England  can  never  rival  the  Northern  Powers  in  land  annaments; 
but  with  the  Bi^ht  of  Search  and  letters  of  marque  restored,  she  would 
share  the  dominion  of  the  sea  with  Prance,  andf  the  political  situation 
would  present  a  complete  and  immediate  change.  Safety,  humanly  speak- 
ing, consists  in  this ;  and  from  the  two  sides  of  the  Channel  people  are 
beginning  to  perceive  it.  The  first  step  has  been  taken  at  Brussels ;  but 
nothing  must  be  considered  as  gained  until  the  abrogation  of  the  articles 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  which  were  framed  by  Bussia  and  Prussia  with  the 
object  of  fettering  the  maritime  action  of  France  and  England  in  view  of 
future  eventualities.  They  have  only  been  too  successful ;  but  the  ques- 
tion now  is  to  prevent  a  second  disaster  which  threatens  us.* 

INTEBVIEW  WITH  AN  ITALIAN  DEPUTT.t 

{From  ^T  Union  de  Vaucluse,"  November  Ut,  1874.) 

...... 

The  Italian  Deputy  became  communicative.  I  led  him  to  converse  on 
secret  politics.  I  then  learned  that  Bussia  in  1861  had  exacted  from  Louis 
Napolboit,  in  return  for  her  support,  the  irrevocable  destruction  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Papacy ;  that  the  Crimean  War  was  only  a  blind  con- 
certed between  Bussia  herself  and  her  protege ;  that  whMi  the  latter  fell 
at  Sedan  he  was  about  to  abandon  Borne  to  the  bandits  of  Ga&ibaldi  in 
order  to  satisfy  Russia,  who  was  becoming  impatient,  and  in  order  also  to 
disembarrass  himself  of  the  hypocritical  convention  of  1865,  which  in  ap- 
pearance was  a  guarantee  for  the  Holy  See.  "  Loui  a  Nafolsov,"  said  I 
to  my  informant, ''  was  then  bound  by  two  oaths  in  his  t6U  of  destroyer  of 
the  Papacy ;  that  which  he  had  given  to  Bussia,  and  that  which  he  had 
given  to  Italy  P"  "  Precisely  so,"  he  replied,  '*  because  we  both  compre- 
hend that  if  the  death  blow  of  the  Papacy  had  not  proceeded  from  France, 
neither  Bussia  nor  we  would  have  been  able  to  succeed.*' 

This  revelation  gave  me  great  pain.  I  then  recalled  the  words  which 
I  had  read  a  few  days  before  in  a  remarkable  pamphlet  written  by  an 
English  diplomatist  wlio  honours  me  with   his   friendship— *Mr.   Ubqu- 

HAKT:— 

**  France  accepted  the  rSle  of  destroying  the  Papacy  under  an  adventurer 
whom  Bussia  took  by  the  hand,  placing  him  successively  in  the  Presidential 
chair,  and  on  the  Imperial  throne,  and  whom  she  could  always  overturn 
in  a  week.'*— D«toZaf»on  de  la  GhretienU,  p.  98. 

-       -       -  -^-— ^  -  -      -  -  -  ■    I    I     ,     ■   ,^ ~~A u ■ u-  I  ~  '  _  _  '  ■  — r  I    _      II  ■  II 

*■  Ottr  readert  ar«  awsre  that  the  articles  -which  strike  at  Maritime  Power  are  not  in  the 
Treaty  of  Paria,  but  only  in  the  enbseqaent  Declaration  of  the  I6tb  AprO,  1856,  and  that  on 
Um  part  of  England,  that  Declaration  waa  nnanthoriaed  by  Her  Hi^ty  tbe  Qooen,  who  has 
never  ratttied  it.— Ed.  X>iplomalic  Review, 

t  M.  Mloich,  Professor  at  the  Unirersity  of  Padua,  and  Deputy  of  the  Italian  Parlia- 
nent. 
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PaktH. 

THE  CONGRESS  AT  BRUSSELS. 

Report 

By  the  St.  Pancras  Foreign  Affairs  Oommittke. 

In  a  Memoir  drawn  up  on  the  23rd  of  July,  1874,  this  Committee 
published  an  analysis  of  the  Russian  project  yrhich,  under  pretence  of 
mitigating  the  sufferings  endured  in  war,  aimed  at  introdacing  a 
code  of  laws  calculated  to  aid  the  military  Powers  in  the  subjugation 
of  the  maritime  and  the  minor  States.  The  efforts  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committees  failed  to  induce  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
abstain  from  sending  a  Delegate  to  the  Congress  held  at  Brussels  to 
consider  the  Russian  project.  The  Congress  was  held,  the  British 
Del^ite  attended,  a  I)raf t  International  Declaration  was  drawn  up, 
and  tne  final  Protocol,  which,  however,  did  not  include  that  Declara- 
tion, was  signed  by  all  the  Delegates,  including  the  Delegate  from  this 
country.  Finally,  it  has  since  been  proposed  l)y  Russia  that  the  Con- 
gress should  meet  again,  this  time  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  resume  its 
labours.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  examine  into  the  proceedings  of 
the  Congress,  and  to  mark  what  lias  been  done,  how  far  England  has 
been  committed,  and  what  are  the  objects  which,  under  pretences  of 
yarious  kinds  and  degrees,  Russia  is  seeking  to  obtain.  Her  Majesty's 
Grovemment  promisM  that  the  Protocols  should  be  published  during 
the  recess,  aiid  they  have  kept  their  word.  The  Protocols  and  the 
Correspondence  between  Lord  Derby  and  the  English  Delegate, 
Major-General  Sir  Alfred  Horsford,  were  published  m  a  supplement 
to  the  London  Gazette  of  Friday,  the  23rd  of  October,  1874.  They 
occupy  184  pages.  The  Protocols,  however,  are  in  French,  which  is 
not,  as  on  former  occasions,  accompanied  by  a  translation. 
We  divide  our  investigation  into  five  heads : — 

1.  What  is  the  character  of  the  proposed  Internatipnal  Declara- 
tion? 

2.  How  far  has  the  English  Government  committed  itself? 

3.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  Congress  upon  its  own 
members  t 

4.  What  are  the  designs  of  Russia  in  the  matter  ? 

5.  What  is  the  position  of  England  ? 

I. 

THE  PROPOSED  INTERNATIONAL  DECLARATION. 

If  it  could  be  admitted  that  any  International  Articles  of  War  ought 
to  be  drawn  up  and  agreed  to,  the  change  between  the  Russian  pro- 
ject, as  it  originally  stood  and  as  it  came  out  from  the  Conference, 
would  be  a  subject  of  congratulation.     If  the   project   had   been 
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attempted  to  be  imposed  by  Russia  upon  a  confederacy  which  she  had 
defeated  in  war,  the  result  of  the  Conference  might  have  been  taken 
as  a  reversal  of  that  defeat.  But  Bussia  knew,  and  we  have  to  recol- 
lect, that  the  Conference  was  not  preceded  by  any  victory  of  Russia 
•  over  any  European  State,  that  all  she  could  obtain  was  to.  be  obtained 
by  that  diplomatic  skill  in  which  alone  she  excels,  and  that' this  resolves 
itself  into  two  operations  :  first,  to  delude  her  victims  into  the  belief 
that  somethin^ias  to  be  done  ;  and  secondly^  tia  find  out  how  much 
they  will  do.  bearing  this  in  mind,,  we  see  at  once  that  all  that  has 
been  really  gained  at  the  Conference  has  bean  ^ined  by  Russia. 
"When,  therefore,  we  record  the  pretensions  which  she  has  for  the 
moment  abandoned,  we  are  only  recording  what  we  have  not  yet  lost. 
The  original  Russian  project  opened  with  five  *'  General  Principles," 
of  which  the  most  important  was 

II.  Operations  of  war  must  be  directed  exclusively  against  the  forces  and  the 
means  of  makinp;  war  of  the  hostile  State,  and  not  against  its  subjects,  so  long  as  the 
latter  do  not  themselves  take  any  active  part  in  fhe  ifar. 

On  tbis  Sir  A.  Horsford  remarks,  page  5085 : — 

"  The  above  five  paraprraphs  on  *  General  Principles,*  whfch  appear  at  Ae  head  o^ 
'  the  original  project,  were  not  Wought  forward  for  di^cassioni  and  do  not  find  any 
place  in  the  modified  text.'' 

But  he  adds  : — 

''The  principles  themselves,  however,  had  neeessadly  to  ht  eomidered  in  the 
course  of  tbe^  Conference,  as  they  form  the  groundwork  .ot  sevoral  Articks  of  the 
Project." 

That  is  to  say^  that  the  "  Gren^ml  Principles,"  t^bicli  were  too  ob- 
noxious to  be  proclaimed  as  the  basisi  of  the  pUja,. lure  to. be  adopted 
surreptitiously,  .and  afterwards  deduced  a^  coroUairiq^  frqm  tlie  plan 
itself.  Gertaonly-  it  would  have  been  bett^  for  JEiii^ia  if  she  could 
have  had  it  recorded  in  an  International  Declaration,  dipugh  in  draft 
and  without  signature,  that  operatiokis  of  t^'ar  must  be  dir0cted  against 
the  State  and  not  against  its  subjects* 

We  come  now  to  Section  I.  We  pUce  in  paitallel  cohimns  the 
original  project  and  that  modified  by  the  Conferenoe, 

Chapter  I.— Or  Military  Authoejcty  ovbibl  thb  HosniA  State. 

Original  Project.  MoDmkn  Thxt. 

§  1.  The  occupation  by  the  enemy  of  a  Article  L.  A  territory  is  considered 
part  of  the  territory  of  a  State  with  which  as  occupied  when  it  is'  actually  placed 
iie  is  at  war,  suspends,  tp^o  facto,  tlie  au-  under  the  authority  of- the- hostile  army, 
thority  of  the  legal  power  of  the  latter.  The  occupation  only  extends  to  those 
and  substitutes  in  its  place  the  military  territories  where  thfs-  authority  is  esla- 
authority  of  the  occupying  State.  Wished  and  can  be  exercised. 

Art  9.  Th«  awtliorilor  of  the  legal 
powec  being  suspended,:  and  having  ac- 
§  2.  The  enemy  who  occupies  a  district  tually  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  occu- 
can,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  pier,  he  shall  take  every  step  in  bis  power 
war  and  in  tlie  public  interest,  either  main-*  to  re-establish  and  secure,  as  far  as  pos- 
tain  in  full  force  the  laws  existing  there  in  Hide,  public  safety  and  social  order. 
time  of  peace ;  modify  them  in  part ;  or  Art.  3.  With  tliis  object  he  will 
suspend  them  altog^tb^r.  maintain  the  lav$  which  wece  in  force  in 

the  country  in  time  of  peace»  and  will 
only  modify,  suspend,  or  replace  them  by 
«  others  if  necessity  obliges  him  to  do  so. 
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§  3.  In  aceordanoe .  witii  the  rigHis  of  Art.  4.  Tiie  fanctiouaries  and  offi- 
V,  tho  chief  of  the  army  of  ocGupation  cials  of  every  class  who  at  the  instance  of 
may  compel  tiie  Departmeats,  as  w«ll  as  the  occupier  consent  to  continue  to  per- 
the  officers  of  the  Civil  Administration  of  form  their  duties,  shall  be  under  his  pro- 
Pdioe  and  of  Justice,  to  continue  in  the  teetion.  They  shall  not  be  dismissed  or 
eierdse  of  their  duties  under  his  superia-  be  liable  to  summary  punishment  ( *  punts 
tendence  and  control.  disdplinairsm&Hfy  unless  they  fail  in  ful- 

}  4.  The  militaxy  attthoritymay  require    filling  the  obligations  they  We  under- 
thB  local  o£Scial&  to  undertake  on  oatJk,  or    tahen,  and  ahafl  be  handed  over  to  justice, 
on  their  word,  to  fulfil  the  duties  required    only  if  tliey  violate  those  obligations  by 
of  them  during  the  hostile  occupation ;  it    unfaithfulness, 
may  rerao?e  those  who  refuse  to  satisfy 
tins  requirem^ty  Rnd  prosecute  judicially 
those  who  shidl  not  fulfil  the  duties  un- 
dertaken bj  them. 

§  5.  The  army  of  occupation  shall  liave  Art.  5.  The  army  of  occupation  shall 
fte  riffht  to  hyj  for  its  benefit  against  only  levy  such  taxes,  dues,  duties,  and 
tiie  inhabitants,  all  taxes,  dues,  duties,  tolls  as  are  already  established  for  the 
aad  tolls  established  by  their  legal  Go-  benefit  of  the  State,  or  their  equivalent,  if 
Texnment.  it  be  impossible  to  collect  them,  and  this 

shall  be  done  as/ar  as  possible  in  the  form 
of  and  according  to  existing  practice.  It 
shall  devote  them  to  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  administration  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  same  extent  as  was  obligatory 
on  the  legal  Government. 
§  6.  An  army  occupying  a  hostile  coun-        Art.  6.  The  army  occupying   a  terri- 
try  shall  have  the  right  to  take  possession    tory  shall  take  possession  only  of  the 
of  all  funds  belonging  to' the  Government,    specie,  the  funds,  and  bills,  &c.  {'valeurs 
of  its  depots  and  arms,  of  its  means  of    exiffibles'),  which  are  the  actual  property 
transport,  of  its  magazines  and  supplies,    of  the  State,  the  dep6ts  of  arms,  means 
and,  generally,   of  aTl  Government  pro-    of  transport,  magazines  and  supplies,  an^ 
pcrty  which  may  assist  the  objects  of^the    in  general,  all  tie  personal  property  of 
waf.  the  State,  which  may  be  of  service  in 

i^kteL— All.  tailway  rolling  stock,  ed--  carrying  on  the  war.; 
iUuffh  belonffin^  to  private  companies,  as  lUilway  plant;  land  telegraphs,  steam 
also  depots  of  arms,  and,  generally,  all  and  other  vesselS|  not  included  in  cases 
kinds  of  munitions  of  war,  although  be-  regulated  by  maritime  law,  as  well  as 
tcuging  to  private  individuals^  shall  be  depots  of  arms,  and  generally  every  kind 
equaDy  subject  to  seizure  by  the  army  of  of  munitions  of  war,  although  belonging 
occupation.  to  companies  or  to  private  individuals, 

are  to  be  considered  equally  as  means  of 
aid  in  carrying  on  a  war,  which  cannot  be 
left  at  the  disposal  of  the  enemy.    Bail- 
way  plant,  land  telegraphs,  as  well  as  the 
steam  and  other  vessels  above-mentioned 
shall  be  restored,  and  indeninities  be  re- 
gulated on  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
S  7.  The  use  of  publkr  buildings,  lands.        Art.  7.  Tl)e  occupying  State  shall  only 
fcHFests,  and  amcultural  works  belonging .  consider  itself  in  the  light  of  an  adminis- 
tdihe  hostile  State,  and  which  are  found    trator  and  usufjructuary   of  the  public 
iB'tfce  occupied  country,  shall  pass  in  like    buildinjrs,  real  propert^r,  forests,  ana  agri- 
mauerinto  the  pOBsession  of  the  army  of    cultural  works  belonging  to  the  hostile 
occupation.  State,  and  situated  in  the  occupied  terri- 

tory. It  ia  bound;  to  protect  these  pro- 
perties {^fands  de  ces  nroprietSs*)  And  to 
administer  them  according  to  the  laws  of 
usufruct. 
S  3.  The  property  of  chtirches,  fchari-  Art.  8.  'nie  property  of  parishes 
taUe  and  educatiooal  establisluneuts,  of    ('  communes'),  of  estabHshments  devoted 
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Original  P&oject.  Modified  Text. 

all  institatioas  devoted  to  scientific  or  to  religion,  charity,  education,  arts  and 

benevolent  purposes,  shall  not  be  subject  sciences,  although  belonging  to  the  State, 

to  seizure  by  the  arm^r   of  occupation,  shall  be  treated  as  private  property. 
Every  seizure  or  intentional  destruction        Every  seizure,  destruction  of,  or  wil- 

of  such  establishments,  monuments,  works  fill  damage  to*such  establishments,  histo- 

of  art,  or  scientific  museums,  shall  be  rical  monuments,  or  works  of  art  or  of 

punished  6y  the  competent  authorities. —  science,  should  be  prosecuted  by  the  em' 

Pages  5085-6.  petent  authorUieer^29gt%  5087-8. 

The  tone  of  the  modified  text  is  much  less  offensive  than  that  of  the 
original  project.  The  original  project  assumes  to  absolve  from  their 
allegiance  the  inhabitants  of  an  occupied  State  and  to  confer  upon 
the  invader  rights  which  even  the  legitimate  authorities  had  never  pos- 
sessed. From  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  down  to  the  seventh 
clause  it  takes  the  shape  of  a  statute  enabling  the  invader  to  do  as  he 
likes.  The  modified  text  first  merely  defines  occupation  and  after- 
wards affects  to  impose  restrictions  upon  the  invader.  But  it  recognises 
as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  legal  power  in  an  occupied  district  has  been 
suspended  and  has  actually  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  invader-  What, 
too,  are  the  restrictions  enacted  against  that  invader?  He  is  to  re-esta- 
blish and  secure  public  safety  and  social  order  as  far  at  possible.  He  is 
to  replace  the  existing  laws  by  others  only  if  necessity  obliges  him  to  do 
so.  The  taxes  are  to  be  collected  as  far  as  possible  according  to  ex- 
isting practice.  That  is  to  say  the  invader  is  to  obey  the  rules  or  to 
say  he  cannot  do  so.  Article  8  declares  that  certain  cases  of  destruc- 
tion should  be  prosecuted  by  the  competent  authorities.  Suppose  a 
general  of  division  finds  it  convenient  to  lodge  his  soldiers  in  a  parish 
church  or  a  local  museum,  what  authority  is  competent  to  prosecute 
him  ?  Is  it  the  mayor  who  has  accepted  office  under  him,  or  is  it  the 
Commander-in-Chief  who  is  to  correct  his  subordinate?  Is  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  accept  or  not  the  excuse  "  Necessity  obliges  me  to 
do  so"  ?  We  are  not  left  without  guidance  on  this  point,  for  it  was 
discussed  at  the  Conference. 

"  In  commencing  the  examination  of  §  8,  M.  Le  General  de  Yoigts-Khetz  (first 
Delegate  for  Germany),  begs  to  observe  that  in  discussing  Chapter  lY.  ('  Of  Sieges 
and  Bombardments,')  the  Committee  has  decided  that  only  strong  places  can  be 
besieged,  and  that  in  that  case  all  measures  shall  be  taken  to  cause  private  property 
to  be  respected, '  except  in  case  ofneceistty!  *  saufltt  neeemtes  de  la  guerre.  Here 
there  is  a  tendency  to  contradict  this  principle,  since  it  is  said  that  in  no  case  can 
private  property  be  seised.  Now,  in  practice,  that  is  impossible.  The  churclies, 
for  example,  are  most  useful  buUdings  in  summer  to  serve  as  ambulances  and  hos- 
pitals. Tiiere  is  no  tower  which  would  not  serve  as  an  observatory.  There  are  con- 
vents and  even  museums  which  must  necessarily  be  employed  for  military  purposes. 
It  would  be  proper,  according  to  the  Delegate  for  Germany,  to  add  a  restriction  to  the 
too  general  bearing  of  the  Article,  and  to  say  '  if  necessity  does  not  require  their  eoi- 
ployment  for  this  purpose.'  Nobody  can  argue  that  this  is  contrsrv  to  law  and 
custom.  We  must  proclaim  the  principle,  but  reserve  the  inevitable  exoeptions. 
General  de  Voigts-Ruetz  proposes  at  the  same  time  to  comprehend  the  Communes 
in  the  enumeration  of  §  S. 

The  "  principle"  referred  to  by  the  German  Delegate  is  twofold. 
First  it  is  that  of  sacrificing  every  thing  to  the  necessities  of  the  war 
without  reserve.  Afterwards  the  "  principle "  is  that  of  respecting 
private  property.  But  to  this  principle  exceptions  are  to  be  made. 
Such  exceptions  are,  indeed,  "  inevitable "  if  the  **  principle  "  of 
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specting  property  has  to  be  assimilated  to  the  '*  principle  "  of  making 
war.  In  other  words,  war  is  a  suspension,  not  only  of  the  rights  but 
of  the  existence  of  property.  But  instead  of  insisting  on  the  reser- 
vation of  exceptions,  General  de  Voigts-Rhetz  adds  to  the  list  of  un- 
assailable property  that  of  the  Communes,  so  as  to  make  the  obser- 
vance of  tne  rules  laid  down  still  more  difficult  and  therefore  more 
likely  to  be  infringed  without  scruple  on  the  one  hand,  and  without 
punishment  on  the  other,  by  those  "  competent  authorities "  whose 
mention  can  only  have  been  retained  in  the  modified  text  for  the  sake 
of  the  joke. 

A  portion  of  the  scheme. which  excited  an  animated  discussion  was 
that  which  proposed  to  limit  the  title  of  Belligerents  to  the  regular 
army. 

Chapter  IE. — Of  those  who  aee  to  be  Eecognised  as  Belligebekts. 

OaiGnr  AL  Project.  Mobifixi)  Text. 

{  9.  The  rights  of  belligerents  shall  Art.  9.  The  laws,  rights,  and  duties  of 

not  ouljr  be  enjojed  by  the  army,  bat  also  war  are  applicable  not  only  to  the  army, 

bj  the  militia  and  Tolanteers  in  the  fol-  -  but  likewise  to  militia  and  corps  of  volun- 

bwing  cases : —  teera  complying  with  the  following  condi- 

1.  if,  having  at  their  head  a  person  tions: — 

responsible  for  his  subordinates,  they  are        1.  That  they  have  at  their  head  a  per- 

at  :the  same  time  subject  to  orders  from  son  responsible  for  his  subordinates ; 
head-quarters ;  3.  Tnat  they  wear  some  settled  distinc- 

2.  If  they  wear  some  dbtinctive  badge,  tive  badge  recogoisable  at  a  distance ; 
recognisable  at  a  distance  ;  3.  That  they  carry  arms  openly ;  and 

3.  If  they  carry  arms  openly ;  and  4.  That,  in  their  operations,  they  con- 

4.  If,  in  their  operations  they  conform  form  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war. 

to  the  laws,  customs,  and  procedure  of     .  In  tliose  countries  where  the  militia 
war.  .,  form  the  whole  or  part  of  the  army,  they 

shall  be  included  under  the  denomination 
of  "  army."  ' 
Armed  bands  not  complying  with  the  Art.  10.  The  population  of  a  non-occn- 
above  -  mentioned  conditions  shall  not  pied  territory,  who,  on  the  approach  of 
possess  the  rights  of  belligerents ;  they  the  enemy,  of  their  own  accord  take  np 
shall  not  be  considered  as  regular  enemies,  arms  to  resist  the  invading  troops,  with- 
and  in  case  of  capture  shall  be  proceeded  out  having  had  time  to  organise  them- 
against  judicially. — Page  5088.  selves  in  conformity  with  Article  9,  shall 

be  considered  as  belligerents,  if  they  re- 
spect the  laws  and  customs  of  war. — 
Page  5090. 

When  this  chapter  was  discussed  in  the  Committee  which  was  dele- 
gated to  examine  the  project  before  it  was  laid  before  the  full  Con- 
ference, the  President,  Baron  JoMiNi,  the  principal  Delegate  of  Russia, 
opened  the  debate  by  proposing  to  suppress  the  final  paragraph. 
"The  Committee  agreed  to  this  proposal. 

In  this  way  was  avoided  the  enactment  of  a  statute  condemning 
irregular  combatants  to  be  shot  in  cold  blood.  But  as  no  authority 
exists,  or  is  likely  to  exist,  which  will  exercise  any  control  over  an 
invading  army,  the  MiUtary  Power  loses  nothing  by  this  courtesy  of 
the  Russian  President.  When  it  is  said  that  certain  things  are  per- 
mitted, the  obvious  meaning  is,  that  those  who  have  the  power  in 
their  hands  may  punish  anything  which  is  not  permitted  as  they  thint 
proper.  Nevertheless,  the  plan  is  really  very  much  modified.  The 
necessity  of  orders  from  head-quarters  is  given  up,  and  those  who  have 
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not  time  to  comply  with  tJbe  rules  of  Section  9  are  exempted  from 
their  observance.  The  division  of  opinion  at  the  Conferei>ce  was 
characteristic.  The  German  and  Itussian  Delegates  were  for  placing 
the  defenders  of  their  country  under  strict  rcgolation ;  the  Belgian^ 
Dutch,  and  Swiss  Delegates  objected  to  any  restriibtion.  The  Spanish 
Delegates  were  not  much  behind  them.  The  French  \yere  satisfied 
so  soon  as  ithe  concluding  paragraph  was  struck  out;  andthe  Austxiaa 
objected  only  to  the  obligation  upon  volunteers  to  maintain  their  qon- 
nexion  with  head-quarters.  This  last  was  accordingly  suppressed. 
It  may  be  useful  to  record  some  of  the  remarks  made  by  the  Dele- 
gates. 

"  General  de  Voigts-Rhbtz. — ^The  question  merits  tbe  most  serious  attention  froia 
the  point  of  viev^r  of  the  relations  between  the  belligerents  tod  of  the  relations  of  the 
belligerents  with  the  Inhabitants.  It  merits  it,  moreover,  in  reference  to  the  ntnnber 
of  men  who  can,  at  a  given  moment,  take  up  arms  and  do  a  great  deal  of  good  or  a 
great  deal  of  harm.  Descending  from  general  considerations  to  practical  details. 
General  de  VoIgts-Rhetz  explams  that  in  the  great  States  of  Europe,  such  as 
France,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Germany,  military  service  is  universally  obligatory, 
that  notably  the  country  of  which  he  is  the  Delegate  contains  two  or  three  millions  of 
old  soldiers,  scattered  in  the  towns  and  in  the  country,  who  will  rise  when  a  levy  in 
mass  is  ordered.  Th«se  veterans,  habituated  to  discipline,  will  range  themselves 
under  the  command  of  a  chief,  and  will  be  useful  to  their  country.    But  let  us  sup- 

Eose  a  force  of  this  sort  without  organisation  and  without  discipline.  Wliat  wiQ 
appen?  Is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  these  men,  instead  of  marching  against  the  enemy, 
may  turn  against  the  inhabitants  ?  It  is  acknowledged  that  disorderly  ebftracters 
profit  by  war  to  put  their  fellow-countrymen  to  ransom  while  they  avoid  collision  with 
the  foreigner.  We  may,  therefore,  ask  ourselves  if  a  country  would  have  any  interest 
in  relying  upon  the  Landsturm,  which,  if  it  is  not  organised  and  restrained,  would  in 
a  little  time  betake  itself  to  marauding  and  pillage.  The  case  is  different  of  patriots 
who  will  march  and  expose  themselves  to  death  for  the  sake  of  their  country.  Setting 
out  from  that  point,  the  Delegate  of  Germany  is  of  opinion  that  the  project  demands 
only  what  in  reality  exists." 

The  project  certainly  asks  for  sanction  to  no  severity  which  Prussia 
did  not  commit  in  the  last  war.    But  if  the  Delegate  of  Germany  has 

ot  what  he  wants  already,  why  does  he  ask  for  it  to  be  given  him? 

'e  does  not  explain ;  but  he  goes  on  : — 
"  What  would  be  the  military  importance  of  a  commune  wltose  inhabitants  should 
march  without  generalship  F  liie  very  hypothesis  is  inadmissible.  There  will  always 
be  at  the  head  of  tbe  inhabitants  either  the  mayor,  or  a  citizen  of  note,  designated  by 
the  choice  of  his  fellow-citizeiis.  But  it  is  necessary  that  these  men  should  carry  some 
definite  sign  which  may  distinguish  them  from  brigands  and  pillagers.  This  sign  will 
be  easy  to  lind ;  it  may  be  a  cross,  a  badge  on  the  aroa,  any  mai'k  giving  to  the  wearer 
the  title  of  a  patriot  and  a  belligerent.  Each  nation  will  find  the  sign  which  suits  it 
when  the  levy  in  mass  calls  everybody  to  arms.  If  you  do  not  admit  the  responsibility 
of  a  person  and  a  distinctive  sign,  how  will  the  inhabitants  be  protected  against  the 
bands  or  against  the  enemy  P  Nothing  more  easy  than  to  attach  thb  sign  to  the 
helmet  or  to  the  coat.  It  is  during  peace  that  the  defence  of  the  country  must  be 
organised,  and  there  can  be  no  serious  dil&culty  in  the  way  of  this  organisation.  What 
is  there  to  hinder,  for  example,  the  division  of  a  town  into  ten  or  twelve  districts.  So 
soon  as  the  levy  in  mass  is  proclaimed,  these  sections  unite  under  the  command  of  an 
offioer,  and  march  to  defend  their  town.  Could  it  come  into  anybody's  head  to  say, 
march  at  random  and  without  order  ?  Tlie  question  settles  itself.  In  concluding,  the 
Delegate  of  Germany  says  that  the  levy  in  mass  is  a  legitimate  tiling,  sonietimes  neces* 
Bary,  and  which  no  one  can  think  of  forbidding  or  fettering ;  what  is  demanded  is 
that  it  should  be  organised  in  some  way,  in  order  that  it  may  not  degenerate  into 
brigandage.  The  question  ought  to  be  examined  seriously  and  conscientiously ;  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  every  one's  country,  and  of  a  defence  common  to  all  States,  ^t  it 
should  be  resolved  affirmatively ."-^Pages  6006-7. 
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What  is  meant  by  resolving  affirmatively  this  question  which 
"  settles  itself  V  Simply  that  it  should  be  understood  that  every 
country  must  accept  the  alternative  of  making  military  service  not 
only  compulsory  but  general,  or  of  allowing  tlie  defenders  to  be  treated 
as  criminals.  TheXMegate  for  Holland  cpmprejiended  this  thoroughly, 
and  protested  warmly  against  it. 

"  M.  DE  Lansberge  repeats  that  l\6  has  already  pointed  out  what  are  the  senti- 
ments of  his  country,  and  the  views  o£  his  GoTerument  with  regard  to  uatiomd 
ddfence.  The  Delegate  of  the  Netherla&ds  has  listened  with  the  liveliest. interest  to 
the  considerations  explained  with  so  much  logic  and  clearness  by  General  Yoigts- 
Rhetz.  He  fully  appreciates  the  value  of  his  arguments ;  but  if  the  system  of  the 
Delegate  for  Germany  were  sanctioned  by  the  adoption  of  the  articles  on  belligerents 
as  they  are  drawn  up  in  this  project,  it  would  either  tend  to  limit  the  force  of  the 
defence  of  the  Netherlands,  or  it  would  render  necessary  the  introduction  of  general 
and  compnlsory  military  service,  apinat  which  })ublic  opinion  is  still  pronounced  in 
tiie  Netnerlanos.  In  taking  part  m  the  discussion,  the  Dutch  Delegate  doubly  re- 
serves the  opinion  of  bis  Government,  even  while  supponn^  that  the  present  deliberations 
COM  be  considered  only  as  an  inquiry'* — P&gc  5010. 

To  this  animated  protest  Baron  Jomini  replies  that  the  words 
of  tlie  Delegate  from  the  Netherlands  shall  be  recorded  in  the 
Protocol. 

The  Belgian  was  still  more  impassioned  than  the  Dutch  Delegate, 
but  was  less  clear  and  precise. 

*'  Baron  Lahbermont  has  no  intention  of  bein§  the  advocate  of  brigandage,  and 
he  repudiates  entirelv  every  means  of  wtg:  which  is  not  honourable ;  but,  as  lie  has 
several  times  said,  this  is  precisely  the  most  delicate  subject  among  the  discussions 
they  are  engaged  in,  and  that  which,  in  his  eyes,  requires  the  most  extreme  reserve. 
Doubtless  we  do  well  to  seek  to  soften  the  evils  of  war,  and'  he  associates  liiinself 
with  aU  his  he^  in  what  has  been  done  and  what  will  yet  be  done  in  this  sense ; 
doubtless  it  is  well  that  war  should  not  be  made  without  rules,  and  the  Delegate  for 
Germany  has  entered  on  this  head  into  considerations  to  which  the  Belgian  Delegate 
renders  all  the  justice  which  they  merit ;  nevertheless  it  is  necessary  to  measure  the 
range  of  his  system  whose  adoption  is  so  seriously  recommended.  When  all  the 
nations  shall  nave  organised  their  forces  for  a  regular  war,  when  everywhere  men 
shall  be  ready  to  march  at  the  first  cannon  shot,  numerical  force  will  never  be  on 
the  side  of  the  Secondary  States.  It  is  then  for  them,  above  all,  that  it  is  important 
to  preserve  intact  that  powerful  resource  which  is  called  patriotism,  that  sentiment 
which  makes  heroes,  and  to  which  all  the  States  here  represented  owe  the  pages  of 
their  history,  of  which  they  are  the  most  justly  proud," — ^P.  5008.  . 

This  seems  rather  ungrateful.  Eeaoing  carefully  the  speech  of  the 
German  Delegate  it  is  clear  that  he  gives  only  one  reason  against 
permitting  an  irregular  defence.  The  irregulars  would,  he  says, 
pillage  the  inhabitauts,  and  not  attack  the  enemy.  That  is,  they 
would  assist  the  enemy  to  put  down  the  inhabitants.  This  assistance 
he  proposes,  most  generously,  to  refuse,  and,  in  fact,  to  punish. 
Surely  when  so  much  credit  is  given  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  for 
his  humanity,  some  gratitude  should  be  shown  to  the  Emperor 
WiiJiiAM  for  having  inspired  his  Delegate  with  such  a  philanthropic 
idea.  It  is  not,  whatever  General  V  oigts-Rhbtz  may  say,  "  only 
that  which  exists  in  reality."  At  least,  we  do  not  recollect  that  in 
the  recent  war  any  Frenchmen  for  plundering  their  own  comitrymen 
were  punished  by  the  Prussians. 

Chapter  III.  on  the  means  of  injuring  the  enemy  was  not,  eyon  in 
the  original  project,  open,  in  itself,  to  much  objection.  The  only 
important  alteration  is  the  following  additional  prohibition  of : — 
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"  All  destmction  or  seizure  of  the  property  of  the  enemy  which  is  tiot  imperatively 
required  by  the  necessities  of  war."— r.  5091. 

Again,  the  attempt  to  pretend  to  respect  property  and  the  nullifica- 
tion of  that  attempt  by  the  consciousness  of  its  impossibility. 

We  come  now  to 

Chapter  lY. — 0?  Sieges  and  Bombakdmehts. 

Original  Pkoject.  Modifisb  Text. 

§  14.  Fortresses  or  fortified  towns  are  Art.  15.  Fortified  places  arc  alone  liable 
alone  liable  to  be  besieged.  An  entirely  to  be  besieged.  Towns,  agglomerations 
open  town,  whicli  is  not  defended  by  of  houses  or  villages,  which  are  open  and 
hostile  troops,  and  whose  inhabitants  offer  undefended,  cannot  be  attacked  or  bom- 
no  armed  resistance,  is  free  from  attack  or    barded. 

bombardment.  Art.  16.  But  if  a   town   or   fortress, 

§  15.  But  if  a  town  be  defended  by  agglomeration  of  houses,  or  Tillage  be  de- 
the  enemy's  troops,  or  by  the  armed  in-  fended,  the  commander  of  the  attacking 
habitants,  the  attacking  army,  before  forces  should,  before  commencing  a  bom- 
commencing  the  bombardment,  should  bardment,  and  except  in  the  case  of  sur- 
previously  give  notice  thereof  to  the  au-  prise,  do  all  in  his  power  to  warn  the 
thorities  of  the  town.  authorities. 

§  16.  The  commander  of  a  besieging  Art.  17.  In  the  like  case  all  necessary 
army,  when  bombarding  a  fortified  city,  steps  should  be  taken  to  spare  as  far  as 
should  take  all  the  steps  in  his  power  to  possible  buildings  devotea  to  religion, 
spare,  as  far  as  possible,  churches  and  ar-  arts,  sciences,  and  charity,  hospitals  and 
tistic  buildings,  as  also  tiiose  devoted  to  places  where  sick  and  wounded  are  ool- 
science  and  cLarity.  lected,  on  condition  that  they  are  not 

used  at  the  same  time  for  military  pur- 
poses. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  besieged  to  indi- 
cate these   buildings   by  special  visible 
signs  to  be  notified  beforehand  by  tlie 
besieged. 
§  17-  A  town  taken  by  storm  should        Art.  18.  A  town  taken  by  storm  should 
not  be  given  up  to  the  victorious  troops    not  be  given  up  to  the  victorious  troops 
for  plunder.--?.  5091.  to  plunder.— P.  6092. 

It  13  recorded  of  Sir  Isaac  Newtok  that  his  favourite  cat  used  to 
20  from  his  istudy  to  his  parlour  through  a  hole  made  in  the  wall,  and 
that,  when  a  kitten  was  bom  to  it,  the  philosopher,  duly  impressed 
with  the  "  principle "  of  the  fitness  of  things,  made  a  smaller  hole 
for  the  kitten  to  pass  through.  This  story  must  have  been  in  the 
minds  of  the  more  astute  members  of  the  Conference,  when  they 
drew  up  the  above  chapter.  An  open  town  which  is  not  defended 
cannot  be  attacked.-  That  is  provided  for  by  Article  13,  which 
prohibits  all  destruction  of    enemy's  property  not  imperatively  re- 

?uired  by  the  necessities  of  the  war.  To  attack  an  open  and  imde- 
ended  place,  so  far  from  being  imperatively  necessary,  is  a  wanton 
aggression.  Nor  would  it  be  less  so  if  the  town  being  undefended 
were  surrounded  with  walls.  For  it  is  not  said  that  an  undefended  town 
may  not  be  entered  and  held  by  the  invader.  Section  1 5  in  the  original 
project  did  really  contain  a  restriction  on  the  invader.  He  was  not  to 
bombard  without  notice.  Not  one  of  the  clauses  in  favour  of  the  defence 
was  so  likely  to  be  useful  as  this,  because  not  one  was  so  diificult  to 
evade.  Cruelty,  plunder,  might  be  excused  on  the  plea  of  being  un- 
avoidable, but  a  general  who  was  in  a  position  to  bombard  a  town, 
could  scarcely  find  or  feign  a  difficulty  to  prevent  his  giving  notice 
to   the  governor.     This   blunder  had   to  be   looked  to,   and  in   the 
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modified  text  we  find  inserted  "  except  in  the  case  of  surprise."  So 
that  it  comes  to  this,  that  notice  must  be  given  of  bombardment 
unless  the  General  bombarding  prefers  not  to  give  notice.  Looking 
now  to  the  Protocol  of  the  discussion  we  find  that  this  interpolation 
was  su^ested  by  General  Voigts-Re;|:tz, — ^P.  4941. 
We  come  now  to  Section  II. 

Chapter  I. — Op  the  Military  Powee  with  respect  to  Private  Individuals. 

Original  Project.  Modified  Text. 

f  45.  The  inhabitants  of  a  district  not  Omitted. 
already  occupied  by  the  enemy,  who  shall 
take  up  arms  in  the  defence  of  their  conn- 
try,  onght  to  be  rpp^rded  as  belligerents, 
and  if  captnred  should  be  considered  as 
prisoners  of  war. 

§  46.  Individuals  belonging  to  the  Omitted, 
population  of  a  country,  in  which  the 
enemy's  power  is  already  established,  who 
shall  rise  in  arms  against  them,  may  be 
handed  over  to  justice,  and  are  not  re- 
garded as  prisoners  of  war. 

f  47.  Individuals  who  at  one  time  take    Omitted. 
part  independently  in  the  operations  of 
war,  and  at  another  return  to  their  pacific 
occupations,  not  fulfilling  generally  the 
conditions  of  §§  9  and  10,  do  not  enjoy 

the  rights  of  belligerents,  and  are  amen-  ''- 

able,  in  case  of  capture,  to  military  jus- 
tice. 

J  48.  So  long  as  a  province,  occupied        Art.  36.  The  population  of  an  occupied 
by  the  enemy,  is  not  ceded  to  him  by    territory  cannot  oe  compelled  to  take  part 
virtue  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace,  the  inhabi-    in  military  operations  against  their  own 
tants  thereof  cannot  be  forced  either  to    country, 
take  part  in  the  operations  of  war  against 
their  legitimate  Government,  or  in  acts  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  further  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  objects  of  the  war,  to  the  de- 
triment of  their  own  county. 

$  49.  The  inhabitants  of  districts  occu-        Art.  37.  The  population  of  occupied 
pied  by  the  enemy  cannot  be  compelled  to    territories  cannot  be  compelled  to  swear 
take  the  oath  of  perpetual  fidelity  to  the    allegiance  to  the  enemy's  power, 
hostile  Power. 

§  50.  The  religious  convictions,  the  Art.  38.  The  honour  and  rights  of  the 
honour,  the  life,  and  the  property  of  the  family,  the  life,  and  property  of  indivi- 
non-combatant  portion  of  the  population  duals,  as  well  as  their  religious  convic- 
ahould  be  respected  by  the  enemy's  army,    tions,  and  the  exercise  of  their  religion 

should  be  respected. 

§  51.  The  troops  should  respect  private        Private  property  cannot  be  confiscated, 
property  in  the  occufjied  territory,  and        Art.  39.  Pillage  is  expressly  forbidden. 
in  no  case  destroy  it  without  pressing  ne-    — P.  5099. 
cessity.—P.  5098. 

The  German  Del^ate  proposed  to  add  to  Articles  45  and  46  : — 
**  The  inhabitants  of  a  d^  facto  occupied  district,  who  have  taken 

*^  up  arms  against  the  established  authorities,  are  subject  to  the  laws 

**  in  force  in  the  occupying  army." 

This  proposal,  says  Sir  A.  Hoksford,  in  his  report  to  Lord  Derby, 
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met  with  an  indignant  reply  on  the  part  of  the  Netherlands,  Belgian, 
and  Swiss  Delegates. 
M.  le  Baron  Lambermont  says: — 

"The  defence  of  their  country  is  not  only  a  right  but  a  duty  of  the  people.  Tliere 
are  thinijs  done  in  war,  which  always  will  be  done,  and  which  must  be  accepted.  But 
it  is  now  proposed  to  convert  these  into  latcs,  iuto  positire  international  prescriptions. 
If  citizens  must  be  conducted  to  execution  for  having  attempted  to  defend  their 
country  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  Jifid,  inscribed 
npiM  the  stake  at  the  foot  of  tohieh  they  are  to  be  shot,  the  article  of  a  Treaty  signed 
by  their  own  Government  condemning  them  to  death  beforehand.  Such  deeds  are  better 
left  unregulated,  if  we  are  not  agreed  upon  the  terms  of  a  definition  regulating  tiie 
right  of  taking  up  arms  in  the  occupied  territory.  In  this  case  the  Delegate  of 
Belgium  would  prefer  that  tbe  question  should  he  left  in  the  doniaiu  of  the  Law  of 
Nations,  every  one  remaining  untouched  in  his  rights,  and  that  the  proposed  couipila- 
tion  should  be  abandoned."— P.  5018. 

Accordingly  Articles  45,  46,  and  47  were  omitted  entirely  from  the 
modified  text.  Instead  of  enacting  that  the  inhabitants  of  occupied 
districts  cannot  be  compelled  to  take  an  oath  of  perpetual  fidelity  to 
their  enemy,  they  are  exempted  from  swearing  any  allegiance  to  him 
at  all. 

Article  38,  if  it  were  real,  might  even  be  welcomed  as  an  enabling 
one  to  the  inhabitants.  The  exercise  of  their  religion  is  to  be  respectecL 
An  invaded  country  would  thus  enjoy  a  freedom  which  in  tmie  of 
peace  is  not  now  enjoyed  in  Germany  or  even  in  Switzerland. 

At  last  the  rule  is  actually  laid  down,  "  Private  property  cannot  be 
confiscated."  This  was  proposed  by  the  French  Diplomatic  Delegate, 
Baron  de  Baude.  After  tliis,  as  a  separate  Article,  comes  ^*  Piflage 
is  forbidden."    Again  the  cat  and  the  kitten.     Who  will  forbid  it? 

Chapter  11. — Or  Requisitions  and  Contributions. 

Original  Project.  Modified  Text. 

§  52.  The  enemy  may  exact  from  the  Art.  40.  As  private  property  shonld  be 
local  population  all  the  taxes,  lahour,  respected,  the  enemy  will  demand  from 
and  dues,  both  in  money  and  in  kind,  to  parishes  (communes)  or  the  inhabitants, 
which  the  armies  of  the  legal  Government  only  such  payments  and  sen-ices  as  are 
have  a  right.  connected  with*  the    necessities    of  war 

generally  acknowledged  in  proportion  to 
the  resources  of  the  country,  and  which 
do  not  iraplv,  with  regard  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, tiie  obligation  of  tiikingpart  in  the 
operations    of   war    against    their   own 
country. 
§  53.   The    army  of   occupation   may        Art.  41.  The  enemy,  in  levying  contri- 
exact  from  the  local  population  all  articles    butions,  whether  as  equivalents  for  taxes 
of  provisions,  clothing,   boots,    &c.,  ne-     {vide  Article  5),  or  for  payments  which 
cessary  for  its  maintenance.     In  such  a    should  be  made  in  kind,  or  as  fines,  will 
case  the  belligerent  is  bound,  as  far  as    proceed,  flj/lrr  a* /?o*«6/ff, .  according  to 
possible,  either  to  indemnify  the  persons    tlie  rules  of  the  distribution  and  assess- 
giving  np  their  property,  or  else  to  give    ment  of  the  taxes  in  force  in  the  occupied 
them  the  customary  receipts.  territory. 

§  54.  The  enemy  may  levy  money  con-  The  civil  authorities  of  the  legal' Qovem- 
tributions  on  the  popuktion  of  the  country  ment  will  afford  their  assistance,  if  they 
of  which  he  is  in  possession,  either  in  case  have  remained  in  oiUce. 
of  absolute  and  inevitable  necessity,  or  Contributions  can  be  imposed  only  on 
by  way  of  penalty  ;  \)ut,  in  the  one  case  the  order  and  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
as  well  as  in  the  other,  only  by  virtue  of    GeneraUn-Chief,  or  of  the  superior  civil 
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a  decision  of  ike  Commanderriii-Cliief,  and    authoritv  established  by  the  enemy  in  the 
care  being  taken  besides  to  avoid  ruining    occupied  territory. . 
the  population.  For  every  contribution  a  receipt  shall 

The  sums  of  money  levied  on  the  popu-    be  given  to  the  person  furnishing  it. 
lation  in  the  first  case  may  be  liable  to    .   Art.   42.  Requisitions  shall  be  made 
restitution. — Pages  5099-100.  •   only  by  the  aufliority  of  the  Commandant 

of  the  locality  Officapifed. 

For  every  requisition  an  indemnity  shall 
be  granted,  or  a  receipt  given. — Page 
5101. 

The  insolence  of  the  first  project  is  here  toned  down  and  a  contra- 
eBction  substituted.  First  private  property  is  to  be  respected,  but  the 
enemy  is  to  demand  payments  from  the  communes,  or  from  the  inhabi- 
tants, which  must  mean  from  selected  individuals.  Then  these  demands 
are  to  be  connected  with  the  necessities  of  war,  but  must  not  imply  the 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  taking  part  in  the  opera- 
tions of  war  against  their  own  country.  It  would  appear  that  the 
word  "  services  has  been  inserted  with  a  view  to  its  interpretation  of 
this  claim.  The  payments  ai'e  to  be  connected  with  the  necessities  of 
war,  the  services  are  not  to  include  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  enemy. 
Keceipts  are  to  be  given  in  order  that  at  the  peace  the  excessive  losses 
of  some  individuals  may  be  recouped  by  a  more  equal  distribution  of 
the  loss  among  other  individuals.  Thus  the  separation  between  the 
people  and  the  Government,  and  the  assumed  respect  for  private  pro- 
perty, finally  breaks  down  altogether. 

Certainly,  if  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  had  to  be  determined  by 
the  articles  of  the  modified  text,  we  should  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
a  happy  escape.  Nothing  severe  is  laid  down  that  is  not  now  prac- 
tised. But  tnen  a  great  many  restrictions  are  laid  down  which  never 
wUl  be  enforced.  Those  who  look  to  these  rules  as  a  protection  will 
undergo  a  bitter  disappointment.  No  general  Convention  will  have 
any  good  effect  in  enforcing  moderation  in  war,  and  no  Convention 
can  lay  down  rules  for  moderation  more  sensible  or  more  priacise  than  t 
we  find  in  the  great  Swiss  writer  on  the  Law  of  Nations. 

Yattel's  Rule  in  Reference  to  Property  on  Land. 

"  In  bombarding  towns,  it  is  dif&cult  to  spare  the  finest  edifices.  At  present  we 
generally  content  ourselves  with  battering  the  ramparts  and  defences  of  a  place.  To 
destroy  a  town  witli  bombs  and  red-hot  balls  is  an  extremity  to  which  we  Qo  not  pro- 
ceed without  cogent  reasons.  But  it  is  nevertheless  warranted  by  the  laws  of  war, 
when  we  are  unable  by  any  other  mode  to  reduce  an  important  post,  on  which  the 
saccess  of  the  war  may  depend,  or  which  enables  the  enemy  to  annoy  us  in  a  dan- 
gerous manner.  It  is  also  sometimes  practised  when  we  have  no  other  means  ot 
forcing  an  enemy  to  make  war  with  humanity,  or  punishing  him  for  some  instance  of 
outrageous  conduct.  But  it  is  only  in  cases  (h  the  last  extremity,  and  with  reluctance, 
that  good  princes  exert  a  right  of  so  rigorous  a  nature.  In  the  year  169^,  the  English 
bombardea  several  maritime  lowns  of  Prance,  on  account  of  the  great  injury  done  to 
the  British  trade  by  their  privateers.  But  the  virtuous  and  noble-minded  Consort  of 
WiLLiAii  III.  did  not  receive  the  news  of  these  ex])loits  with  real  satisfaction.  She 
expressed  a  sensible  concern  that  war  should  render  such  acts  of  hostility  necessary-— 
adoing,  that  she  hoped  such  operations  would  be  viewed  in  so  odious  a  Ught,  as  to  in- 
duce both  parties  to  desist  from  them  in  future." — Book  iii.,  cap.  ix.,  $  169. 

"What  we  have  advanced  is  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  moderation  which  we 
ought  to  observe,  even  in  the  most  just  war^  in  exerting  our  right  to  pillage  and  ravage 
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the  enemy's  cotmtrj.  Except  the  single  case  in  which  there  is  qnestfon  of  pnnishing 
an  enemy,  the  whole  is  reducible  to  th^s  general  rule.  All  damage  done  to  an  enemy 
unnecessarily,  every  act  of  hostility  which  does  not  tend. to  procure  victory  and  bring 
tlie  war  to  a  conclusion,  is  a  licentiousness  condemned  by  the  law  of  nature."— 
Book  iii.,  cap.  ix.,  §  172* 

11. 

HOW  FAR  THE  ENGLISH  GOVEENMENT  IS 

COMMITTED. 

The  participation  qf  the  English  Gorernment  in  the  Congress  being 
once  admitted}  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  most  commendable  reserve 
has  been  shown  both  by  Lord  Derby  and  Sir  A.  Horsford.  Lord 
Derby's  instructions  are  contained  in  the  following  letter : — 

No,  1. 
The  £akl  op  Derby  to  Sir  A.  Horsfobd. 

Foreign  OflBce,  July  25, 1 874. 

Sir, — The  Quebn  having  been  graciously  pleased  to  appoint  you  to  be  the  Delegate 
to  attend,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  Conference  about  to  be  held  at  Brussels 
on  the  Rules  of  Military  Warfare,  I  have  to  instruct  you  to  proceed  forthwith  to 
that  city  and  to  place  yourself  in  communication  with  Her  Majesty's  Minister,  who 
lias  received  instructions  to  present  yon  on  your  arrival  to  the  Belgian  Government 
as  the  British  Delegate. 

I  transmit  to  you  herewith,  for  your  information  and  guidance,  a  copy  of  the  papers 
which  have  been  presented  to  Parliament  on  the  subject-  of  the  Conference. 

Yon  will  observe  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  stated  to  the  Russian  Go- 
vernment, by  whom  the  proposal  for  the  Conference  was  made,  that  they  are  firmly  de- 
termined not  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  rules  of  international  law  by  which  the 
relations  of  belligerents  are  guided,  or  to  undertake  any  new  obligations  or  engagements 
of  any  kind  in  regard  to  general  principles.  They  have  further  requested,  before  agree- 
ing to  send  a  Delegate  to  the  Conference,  the'  most  positive  and  distinct  assurance 
from  the  Govemm'ent  of  Russia,  as  well  as  from  the  Governments  of  all  the  Powers 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  Conference,  that  their  Delegates  shall  be  instructed  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  details  of  military  operations  of  the  nature 
of  those  dealt  with  in  the  project  of  the  Russian  Government,  and  shall  not  entertain 
in  any  shape,  directly  or  indirectly,  anything  relating  to  maritime  operations  or  naval 
warfare. 

The  Russian  Government  has  replied  in  a  note  addressed  to  Her  Majesty's  Am- 
bassador at  St.  Petersburg : — 

"Le  Gouvemement  de  Sa  Majest6  Britannique  fait  observer  avec  une  entierc 
justesse  que  pour  aboutir  a  un  r^ultat  utile,  la  Conference  ne  doit  poursuivre  que 
des  huts  realisables,  sans  aborder  des  principes  nouveaux  ou  qui  ne  serait  pas  de 
nature  a  rencontrer  I'asscntiment  de  tons. 

**  Ce  point  de  vue  est  tout  a  fait  le  notre.  Aussi  n'cntre-t-il  nullement  dans  nos 
intentions  d'^tendre  le  programme  des  deliberations  au-dela  des  limites  trac^es  par 
notre  projet.  II  est  par  consequent  entenda  que  ni  les  operations  maritimes,  ni  les 
guerres  navales,  ni  les  rapports  des  belKg6rants  sur  mer,  ni  en  g^n^ral  les  principes 
reconnus  du  droit  des  gens,  seront  mis  par  nous  en  question  ou  en  discussion.' 


}> 


I  inclose  copies  of  the  despatch  from  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador*  forwarding  a 
copy  of  this  note,  together  witii  copies  of  the  despatches  from  Her  Majesty's  Repre- 
sentatives in  other  countries  conveying  similar  assurances. 

So  far  as  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  at  present  informed,  the  only  country 
invited,  from  which  a  Delegate  will  not  be  sent  to  attend  the  Conference,  is  the 
United  States. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  have  accepted  the  assurances  of  the  Russian  and  other 
Governments  that  the  Conference  wiU  not  entertain  any  questions  relatmg  to  mari- 
time operations  or  naval  warfare ;  and  they  are  glad  to  learn  from  these  assurances 

*  See  ParlUmentary  Paper  •'Miscellaneous,  No.  2  (1874),"  p.  8. 
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that  there  is  no  iatentioa  of  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  Conference,  so  as  to  include 
the  dUcumoH  of  general  principles  of  international  law. 

At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  guard  carefully  against  being  led,  in  the 
course  of  deliberations  on  other  matters,  into  any  discussions  which  may,  however 
remotely,  affect  the  subject  of  maritime  warfare  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  thus  agreed  with  other  Governments  should  be  formally  excluded ;  and  if  any 
papers  are  attempted  to  be  presented  to  the  Conference,  or  any  statements  made 
which  refer  to  it,  you  will  protest  against  such  papers  or  statements  being  received, 
and  appljf  to  Her  Majesty  s  Government  for  iHstructions. 

You  will  also  abstain  from  taking  part  in  any  discussion  upon  any  points  which 
may  be  brought  forward  which  may  appear  to  }-ou  to  eiitend  to  general  principles  of 
international  law  not  already  universall  v  recognised  and  acceptecf. 

With  these  reservations,  Her  Majesty's  Government  liave  no  hesitation  in 
authorising  you  to  assist,  to  the  best  of  jour  judgment,  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Conference,  with  a  view  to  any  proposals  of  practical  utility  for  alleviating  the  horrors 
of  war. 

You  will  not  be  furnished  with  any  plenipotentiary  powers,  as  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment regard  the  Conference  as  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  deliberation  and  are 
not  prepared  to  give  their  assent  to  any  scheme  for  the  reguhition  of  military 
operations  without  first  examining  it  in  all  its  bearings.^. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  accordingly  reserve  to  themselves  full  liberty  of  action 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  will  deal  with  any  proposals  which  may  be  made  in 
the  Conference. 

I  am,  &c. 

Pages  4927-8.  (Signed)  Bbbby. 

These  instructions  were  carried  out  to  the  letter  by  Sir  A.  HoRS- 
FOHD.  At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Committee  appomted  to  prepare 
the  scheme  for  the  full  Conference,  the  President,  Baron  Jomini,  read 
the  passage  of  the  British  Delegate's  instructions,  which  forbade  him 
to  discuss  principles  of  international  law  not  yet  universally  recognised 
and  accepted ;  and  declared  that  *^  everybody  is  agreed  with  respect 
^'  to  this,  the  Conference  having  no  other  object  than  to  sanction  rules 
"  universally  admitted." 

On  the  3rd  of  August,  Sir  A.  Horsford  reported  to  Lord  Derby 
that  "  the  President  observed  that  the  signatures  of  the  Delegates  at 
"  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  are  not  to  bo  considered  binding 
"  unless  they  are  ratified  by  the  Governments." 

Sir  A.  Horsford  adds,  "  I  shall  abstain  from  any  signatures  what- 
**  ever,  unless  I  receive  full  instructions  from  your  lordship."  The 
result  of  this  was  that  none  of  the  Protocols  except  the  last  were  signed, 
except  by  the  President  and  Secretary.  This  arrangement  was  pro- 
posed by  Sir  A.  Horsford  and  acted  upon  from  the  first  meeting. 

During  the  animated  debates  on  the  rights  of  irregular  and 
individual  warfare  the  British  Delegate  displayed  a  talent  for 
silence  which  must  have  been  disagreeably  impressive  to  the  promoters 
of  the  scheme,  and  which  does  the  greatest  credit  to  his  civil 
courage. 

When  the  scheme  had  been  drawn  up  in  Its  modified  form  it  was 

not  signed  by  the  delegates,  and  their  signatures  were  appended  only 

to  the  final  Protocol.     Permission  to  sign  this  was  asked  and  received 

in  the  following  letters: — 

No.  36. 
Sir  a.  Hoksvobd  to  the  E^lrl  of  Dsbby. — (Beeeived  August  24.) 
(Extract.)  Brussels,  August  2:^,  1874. 

With  relerettca  to  my  despatch  of  the  21st  instant,  I  have  now  the  honour  of 
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transmitting  to  your  Lordship  herewith,  copy  of  tlie  document  alluded  to  by  Baroa 
JoMiNi,  aad  to  which  lie  U  most  anxious  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  all  the 
Delegates. 

This  document  has  been  seen  by  the  Delej»ates  of  France,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, Italy,  Portugal  and  Turkey,  and  no  doubt  by  others.  The  Delegates  of  the 
countries  mentionea  I  have  spoken  to  indiyidually,  and  notwithstanding  the  great 
divergence  of  opinion  which  still  exists,  and  is  recorded  in  the  Protocols,  on  some 
of  the  most  important  points  of  the  Projet,  they  all  consider  the  paper  in  question  of 
such  a  character  that  they  personally  see  no  objection  to  attaching  their  signatures 
thereto. 

As  this  document  purports  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  a  conscienjious 
inquiry,  of  such  a  natare  as  might  serve  as  the  basis  of  an  ulterior  exchange  of  ideas 
on  the  subject,  your  Lordship  will  perhaps  see  no  obiection  to  my  signature  being 
attached  to  the  document  by  the  side  of  tliose  of  ray  colleagues. 

I  shall  anxiously  await  your  Lordship^s  instructions  on  this  point,  and,  as  thne 
presses,  I  should  be  exceedingly  obliged  if  your  Lordship's  decision  could  be  made 
Known  to  me  by  telegraph. 

Lord  Derby  did  not  telegraph,  as  Lord  Granville  would  have 
done.     He  waited  five  days ;  consulted  his  colleagues  and  the  Queen. 

No.  41. 

The  Earl  op  Derby  to  Sir  A.  Horspord. 
XExtract.)  Foreign  Office,  August  29,  iS74-. 

I  have  received  taxd  laid  be/ore  the  Queei7  your  despatch  of  the  S3rd  of  August, 
inclosing  a  copy  of  a  draft  "  Projet  de  Protocole  Final,"  which  it  is  proposed  should 
be  signed  by  all  the  Delegates  at  the  close  of  the  meetings  of  the  Conference. 

You  state  that  this  draft  has  been  seen  by  many,  if  not  by  all,  of  the  Delegates, 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  great  divergence  of  opinion  which  still  exists  and  is  re- 
corded in  the  Protocols  on  some  of  the  most  important  subjects  brought  before  the 
Conference,  they  consider  the  pi^er  in  question  of  such  a  character  that  they  person- 
ally see  no  objection  to  attaching  their  signature  to  it. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  have  not  yet  considered  the  Project  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  as  revised  by  the  Ccmference,  not  having  received  any  complete  copy  of  it 
showing  the  modifications  introduced.  They  have  abstained  daring  the  Confcreooe 
from  giving  you  aaj  authority  to  act  in  a  plenipotentiary  capacity,  or  to  express  any 
opinion  upon  them,  and  they  continue  to  reserve  their  judgment  upoa  the  p^oceea-. 
ings,  which  they  have  always  regarded  as  simply  deliberative. 

They  accept  the  explanation  offered  in  the  draft  as  sufficient  to  establish,  beyond 
the  risk  of  misunderstanding,  the  fact  that,  in  signing  the  Pinal  Pfotopcl,  the  Dele' 
gates  sign  in  their  individual  capacity  as  merely  submit  ting  the  record  of  the  proceed- 
iugs,  and  not  as  piecing  their  Oovernments  i»  any  manner  ;  and  they  authorise  yoa 
to  sign  it  accordingly. 

A  copy  of  this  despatch  will  be  communicated  hereafter  to  the  several  Oovernments 
by  whom  Delegates  u&ve  been  sent  to  the  Conference. 

I  am,  &c. 

Page  5059.  (Signed)  Dbbbt.    " 

The  following  is  the  Protocol — the  parts  marked  in  italics  were  not 
in  the  original  draft  forwarded  by  Sir  A.  Horsford  on  the  23rd  of 

August ; — 

Pinal  Pkotocol. 

The  Conference  assembled  at'  Brussels,  on  the  invitation  of  His  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  a  l^roject  of  International  Rules  on 
the  laws  and  usages  of  war,  has  examined  the  Project  submitted  to  it  in  a  spirit  in 
accordance  with  the  elerated  sentiment  which  had  led  to  its  being  convoked,  and 
which  all  the  Governments  represented  had  welcomed  widi  sympathy: 

This  sentiment  had  already  found  expression  in  the  Declaration  exchanged  between 
the  Governments  at  St  Petersburg  in  1868  with  reference  to  the  exclusion' of  explo- 
sive bullets. 

It  had  been  unanimously  declared,  that  the  progress  of  civiltaataon  should  have  the 
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effect  of  alleviating,  as  far  as  possible,  the  calamities  of  war ;  and  that  the  only  legi- 
timate object  which  States  snould  have  in  view  during  war,  is  to  weaken  the  enemy 
without  inflicting  npon  him  unnecessary  suffering. 

These  principles  met,  at  that  time,  with  nnanimous  approvaL  At  the  present  time 
the  Conference,  following  the  same  path,  participate  in  the  conviction  expressed  by 
the  Government  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  that  a  further  step  may  be 
taken  by  revising  the  laws  and  general  usasjes  of  war,  whether  with  the  object  of  de- 
fining them  with  greater  precision,  or  with  the  view  of  laying  down,  by  a  common 
agreement,  certain  limits  which  will  restrain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  severities  of  war. 

War  being  thus  reg:ulated,  would  involve  less  suffering,  would  be  less  liable  to 
those  aggravations  which  produce  uncertainty,  unforeseei^  events,  and  passions  ex- 
cited by  the  stru^Ie ;  it  would  tend  more  surely  to  that  which  should  be  its  final 
object,  vis.,  the  re-establishment  of  good  relations,  and  a  more  solid  and  lasting  peace 
between  the  belligerent  States. 

The  Conference  could  respond  to  these  ideas  of  humanity  in  no  better  way  than 
by  entering  in  the  same  spirit  into  the  examination  of  the  subject  they  were  to 
discuss. 

The  modifications  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  Project,'  the  comments,  the 
reservations,  and  separate  opinions  which  the  Delegates  have  thought  proper  to  insert 
in  the  Protocols,  in  accordance  with  instructions,  and  the  particular  views  of  their 
respective  Governments,  or  their  own  private  opinions,  constitute  ih^  ensemble  of  their 
work.  It  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  submitted  to  the  respective  Governments  which 
it  represents,  as  a  conscientious  inquiry  of  a  nature  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  an  ultenoir 
excminge  of  ideas,  and  for  the  development  of  tJie  provisions  of  the  Convention  of 
Geneva  o/*lS64,  and  of  the  Declaration  of  St,  Petersburg  o/*1868.  It  will  be  their 
task  to  ascertain  what  portion  of  this  woik  may  become  the  object  of  an  agreement, 
and  what  portion  requires  still  further  examination. 

The  Conference,  in  concluding  its  work,  is  of  opinion  that  its  debates  will  have, 
in  ever^  case,  thrown  light  on  those  important  questions,  the  regulation  of  whiek, 
should  it  result  in  a  general  agreement,  would  be  a  real  progress  of  humanity. 
Brussels,  37th  August,  1874. 

The  signatures  follow — page  5107-8 

• 

The  British  Government,  therefoi'e,  has  not  compromised  itself  by 
any  promise,  verbal  or  written,  to  the  Congress  of  Brussels.     It  can 
reiuse  participation  in  any  future;  proceedings  without  in  any  way 
forfeiting  its  word,  since  that  word  has  not  been  pledged.     But  we 
deeply  regret  that  it  should  have  implicated  itself  in  these  proceed- 
ings; proceedings  which  never  could  have  taken  place  if  England 
had  set  the'  example  of  abstaining  from  them  altogether.     There  is 
reason  to  fear  that  the  British  Government  will  not  refuse  to  take 
part  in  future  proceedings.     If  Lord  Derby  could  take  under  con- 
sideration a  scheme  which  proposed  to  punish  patriotism  as  a  criin&, 
he  will  find  it  difficult  to   refuse  to    further  consider    and  finally 
sanction  the  scheme,  now  that  all  its  most  objectionable  features  are 
obliterated.  The  danger  is  in  having.an  International  Code.  Whetlier 
it  is  a  good  or  a  bad  Code  is  a  secondary  matter.    An  International 
Code  can  only  be  a  delusion,  and  for  the  existence  of  tiiis  deluaion 
the  British  (government  is  mainly  responsible.     For  at  the  preaent 
time  there  are  only  three  great  Powers.     Austria  has  been  benundbed 
by  the  presence  of  Russia  in  her  Councils,  and  by  the  defeats  she  has 
sufferea  from  France  and  Prussia.   France  is  disorganised  and  counts 
for  nothing.     We  have  left  on  the   one  hand  Russia  and  Prussia, 
under  her  new  name  of  "  Germany ;".  and,  on  the  others  England. 
But  England  is  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation  so  long  as  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  is  tied  like  a  millstone  round  her  neck. .  The 
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deference  paid  to  her  is  due  to  the  fear  that  she  maj  cut  away  this 
millstone.  If  she  wishes  to  recover  her  power,  to  lead  the  minor 
States  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Military  Powers,  and  to 
restore  to  animation  Austria  and  France,  she  must  refuse  to  renew  at 
St.  Petersburg,  the  deliberations  of  Brussels,  and  must  abrogate 
THE  Declaration  of  Paris. 

m. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  DELIBERATIONS  UPON  THE 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  CONGRESS. 

Those  who  have  made  any  analysis  of  the  Russian  and  of  the  modi- 
fied schemes^H^ithout  any  previous  information,  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  absence  of,  reality  in  the  projects  discussed.  For  not  one 
word  is  said  in  the  Protocols  of  the  mode  in  which  the  rules  are  to  be 
enforced.  When  the  rulers  are  in  favour  of  the  military  Power  who 
invades  a  small  State,  the  army  of  that  Power  will,  of  course,  enforce 
them.  "But  who  will  protect  Ataliba?"  Who  will  enforce  those 
rules  which  tell  against  the  "great  battalions"? 

When  a  person  known  to  be  clever  and  unscrupulous  announces  as 
his  own  some  project  which  appears  likely  to  yield  him  no  advantage, 
the  most  probaole  supposition  is  that  his  real  object  is  something  very 
different  from  that  which  he  puts  forward.  The  General  of  an  in- 
vading army  sends  out  scouts  to  report  the  proceedings  and  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  inhabitants.  But  what  an  advantage  that  General  would 
have  if,  instead  of  depending  on  the  surreptitious  reports  of  spies,  he 
could  summon  the  inhabitants  to  meet  him  and  ^et  them  to  tell  him 
everything  that  they  thought  and  felt.  This  advantage  Russia  does 
possess.  Instead  of  sending  scouts  after  war  has  begun,  she  summons 
a  Congi'ess  beforehand  anci  geU  all  her  victims  to  talk.  She  places 
before  them  a  project  for  discussion  which  by  its  novelty,  its  strin- 
gency, and  its  danger  (if  real)  excites  their  keenest  apprehensions.  She 
thus  obtains  at  a  glance  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  every  country  in 
Europe  which  she  could  obtain  in  no  other  manner. 

Reading  in  cold  blood  these  animated  discussions  we  have  before  our 
eyes  a  chaos  of  opinion.  The  burly  form  of  the  Prussian  General 
Voights-Rhetz  displays  its  aggressive  person  before  our  eyes.  The 
Dutchman,  the  Belgian,  the  Swede,  and  the  Swiss  are  all  excited  to 
anger,  not  unmixed  with  fear,  by  the  brutality  of  his  demands,  \vhile 
each  of  them  brings  forward  tne  special  peculiarity  of  his  country, 
which  no  one  heeds  except  the  Russian  President,  Baron  JoMiNi.  He, 
mild  "as  Moses  or  Melancthon,"  rides  the  whirlwind  and  directs 
the  storm.  "  Celsd  sedet  jEolus  arce^''  With  unerring  judgment 
and  unfailing  courtesy  he  marks  the  feelings  of  the  disputants  over 
whom  he  presides,  sacrifices  without  a  pang  the  most  salient  points  of 
his  own  scheme,  or  adjusts  its  details  to  the  requirements  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Baron  Lambermont,  the  most  ardent  defender  of  the  rights  of 
small  States  and  of  private  individuals,  is  delighted  with  Baron  Jo- 
mini.    He  evidently  feels  that  he  and  not  the  Russian  has  obtained  a 
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triumph  and  he  signalises  his  triumph  by  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  President  whom  he  has  converted. 

Baron  Lakberhovt  expresses  himself  In  these  terms : — 

*'  Gentlemen, — I  desire  to  submit  to  your  good  judgment  a  proposition  which,  I 
am  certain  beforehand,  will  obtain  yonr  nnanimoVs  assent. 

"  When  tlie  presidency  of  this  assembly  was  in  question,  our  choice  was  based  on  a 
veU-determinea  consideration — the  idea  which  gave  birth  to  the  Confess  of  Brussels, 
we  said,  is  due  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Albxandeb.  It  is  with  the  express  pur- 
poae  of  leoogmaing  and  aanetioning  this  high  initiative  that  we  decree  the  presidency 
to  the  first  Delegate  of  Knssia. 

**  We  were  then,  Gentlemen,  in  presence  of  the  very  thought  of  that  august  Sove- 
reign. As  to  the  formula  in  which  this  had  found  its  first  expression,  we  were  called 
upon  to  discuss  it  under  all  its  aspects.  This  examination  we  have  made  with  atten- 
tive solicitude  and  loyal  frankness ;  but  we  have  always  remained  faithful  to  the  idea 
which  served  us  as  a  guide,  and  we  have  not  ceased  for  a  single  moment  to.  render  it 
oar  homage. 

"  Geotlemen,  ^vduU;  we  did  on  entering  on  onr  task,  it  will  seem  to  you  without 
doubt  that  we  have  still  greater  reason  to  do  at  its  conclusion. 

"  We  all  profess  for  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  •Rtissu  a  profound  and  sympa- 
thetic respect.  We  cannot  without  experiencing  a  sentiment  of  gratitude,  have  had 
the  honour  of  being  associated  with  the  labours  provoked  by  his  generous  inten- 
tions. 

"This  respeot  and  this  gratitude  I  call  upon  you.  Gentlemen,  to  manifest  in  an 
oiBcial  manner,  and  to  make  it  the  objeot  of  a  vote  whioih  shall  be  of  record  in  our 
Protoools,  and  wliidi  the  President  wiD,  we  hope,  have  the  goodness  to  convey  to  the 
knowledge  of  His  Imperial  Majesty." 

This  Motion  is  received  with  unanimous  applause,  and  the  President  undertakes 
to  eommnnieate  it  to  His  Majesrty  the  Emperor. 

Baron  Lamisermont  is  accompanied  in  his  delusion  by  Sir  A. 
HossFOBD.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Derby  (p.  4969)  he  comments  on 
the  alterations  proposed  by  Russia  as  to  the  rights  of  individuals  and 
irregular  warfare.  He  sajrs  that  these  alterations  "  appear  to  indicate^ 
"  on  the  part  of  the  proposers  of  the  scheme,  a  desire  to  allow  the 
"  inradea  country  every  possible  means  of  defence  short  of  unor- 
^^  ganised  peasant  warfare.      He  goes  on  : — 

*'  Whetlier  tlie  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  latter  form  of  defence  are  so  great 
as  to  ooonterbalance  the  oenefits  whioh  it  is  asserted  the  inhabitants  of  an  invaded 
eonntry  would  gain  from  the  adoption  of  a  code  such  as  is  now  before  the  Conference 
is»  I  tunk,  a  qnestion  for  grave  consideration. 

**  The  first  of  the  amendments  above  mentioned  being  submitted  by  Russia  to  the- 
Delegates  previous  to  any  dii^nasion  having  taken  place  on  their  dehcate  points,  in- 
dicates, Itenlupe  to  hope,  a  Strang  desire  an  ike  part  of  those  from  lehom  the  project 
emanated  to  bring  about  soma  arrangemeni  iekich  might  be  aeeepied  bg  the  various 
JPoKers  represented  at  the  Congress.^' 

Sir  A.  HoBSFORD,  therefore,  has  been  talked  over  into  a  hope  that 
the  Conference  may  be  a  success,  while  his  claim  to  respect  is,  that  he 
has  done  so  much  to  make  it  a  failure.  By  means  of  the  Prussian 
im>posals  first  put  fonvard  and  then  withdrawn,  the  British  Delegate 
is  induced  to  approve  those  of  Russia.  He,  however,  ap^K'ars  to  have 
confided  these  remarks  only  to  Lord  Dbkby.  In  the  Conference,  as 
recorded  in  the  Protocols,  he  maintained  his  persistent  and  dignified 
silence.  The  omen  is  encouraging,  for  as  this  country  is  endangered 
only  by  foolish  speech,  it  may  yet  oe  rescued  by  silence.  Yet  to  keep 
silence  in  an  assembly  whose  only  business  was  to  speak  was  an  ano- 
maly. The  man  who  could  keep  silence  in  such  an  assembly  deserves 
honour.    The  wisdom  and  courage  with  which  he  obeyed  the  injunc- 
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tion  to  be  silent  ^yaa  a  prpte3tr  wiinst  the  folly  Trhich  aei^t  a  I>^l^g«te 

at   all  to  the  first  Europeau  x^g^rllaiQejU  hcJd  pj^the  Kiupeiror  ^f 

RUSSIA.  *  .  '  , 

IV. 

DESIGl^S  OF  RUSSIA. 

Towards  an  estimate  of  the  designs  of  Russia,  we  are  supplied,  b^ 
sides  the  reports  in  the  Protocois  of  the  part  taken  itk  the  debates  by 
the  Russian  Delegates,  with  two  documents*  The  first  of  the&e  coiir* 
sists  of  the  letter  of  instructions  addressed  to  Barou  JoMTNi  by  his 
Government,  and  read  by  him  ^t  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress. 

St  Petersbarg,  July  0, 1S74. 

The  object  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  in  setting  on  foot  the  Congress  of  Bneaels 
is  sihoye  eyerythiog  an  oii^tit  of  lii.maiiity«  On  this  grotind  we  iBUt  guard  a^^&mst 
Utopias. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  tJiat  the  pvogreae  of  enlighienra^t  and  of  manners  will  render' wturs 
more  and  more  rare. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  pmeat  state  cff  tkingB^  war  remaiBA  an  efil,  if  not  neces^ 
sary,  at  least  sometimes  inevitable. 

To  be  sure  no  GovernmenI;  would  to-day  undertake  it  -lightly.  But  tfae  more  grave 
will  be  the  causes  that  will  determine  toLture  wars,  the  mors  the  compoeition  of 
modem  armies  will  give  them  a  natiooial  ohaiac^er,  the  more  we  m«st  foresee  tk»t  ikej 
will  be  serious. 

The  liberty  of  action  of  Grovernmeats  i&om  a  military  point  of  view»  a^d  tfao  right  of 
iStates  to  provide  for  their  own  defence,  cannot  then  be  subibtltBd  to  fietitioiis  nstrie- 
tictions,  which,  besides,  the  pressure^f  events  would  render  fcuitlesp.  It  appears  to  ua 
that  no  illusion  can  prevail  m  practice  ag^iiust  this  inflexible  necessity. 

At  the  same  time  war  cannot  be  the  normal  state  of  nations.  It  is  opl^  a  painful 
exception.  The  rule  is  pacific  reladons  which  soften  the  manners  by  unitiog  the  in- 
terests of  nations.  The  duty  of  Governments  is  then,  whilsl  holding  tliemseWes  temAj 
for  war,  to  use  all  their  efforts  to  maintain  peace  whilst  it  exists,  to  re-establish  it  if 
it  has  been  disturbed. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  only  legitimate  object  of  evfert  war  Is  to  obtain  as 
promptly  as  possible  a  peace  rendered  more  solid  and  durable.' '  xfaSs  -end  can  only  be 
obtained  when  the  war  is  carried  on  with  both  energr  and  re^lartty  accordliiig  to  the 
laws  and  customs  which  time  and  use  have  sanctionea  amoag^  dii^ifted  people ;  whea 
it  is  preserved  from  useless  calamities  and  gtatuitous  erueltrcb  wbidi  inflamo  the 
passions,  cause  reprisals,  and  leave  feelings  of  resentment  which  increaM  the  difficully 
of  a  return  to  paafie  relations. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  the  sentiment  of  humaaity  aloas,  it  is  tbe  gei^eiral  good  veS. 
understood  which  should  induce  Governments  not  to  lose  sight  of  peace  during  war, 
whilst  they  hold  themselves  ready  for  wat^  during  peace. 

To  reconcile  the  exigencies  of  two  Hates  of  things  which  appear  ike  itiwlute  neffoiion^ 
of  each  other  is  no(  an  eas^  task,  ...   * 

But  that  this  task  is  arduous  is  not  a  reason  for  not  approaching  it  in  a  spirit  of 
practical  and  serious' goodwill  based  upon  the  sentiments  ol  huKianitj,  the  duties  of 
civilisation,  and  thp  l^olidarity  of  general  inter^ts. 

Now,  one  of  the  prmcipal  diificulties  of  this  task  rests  in  tiie  nnceitaiaty  which  till 
now  exists  as  to  the  laws  of  war.  The  Law  of  Nations  onlr  ccmtaina  on  this  poiat 
general  principles,  always  rather  vague,  ofteu  ignored,  which  Iciave  Koom  for  diver* 
gencies  of  interpretation  and  impulses  of  passion. 

If  it  were  possible  to  lay  down  accurately,' in  a  practical  measure,  by  general  accord, 
on  the  one  hand,  what  the  necessities  of  war  require,  aud,  on  the  other,  that  which 
the  general  interests  of  humanity  exchide  (n  the  present -state  of  oiviiiBation'amd  of 
international  relations, Governmentsimd-aianie&^owiDgvxaed^what  du: Sftateof war 
authorises  and  what  it  forbidsi,  tlve  people  nble  to  ^leasurcin  atmnce  its.cotfseqitetioes 
aud  foresee  its  effects,  it  is  mconte&table  that  an  important  step  would  have  heea 
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taken  to  Tender  wir  rejpdaar  mid  to  dinioiih  ike  oaUmities  of  trkich  tke  uncertainif 
and  igoorance  whick  sUU  reieo  on  thi$  point  ^ce  toooft^a  the  cause. 

His  Majestj  tke  Emperor  kas  tliom^ht  that  these  queations,  ao  iateresting  for  the 
general  irelfare,  were  of  a  nature  to  Ox  the  attention  of  the  Caolnets,  and  that  they 
akme  c<mid  solve  them.  This  is  why  his  Imperial  Mdjestjr  has  decided  to  defer  them 
totkeir  eiamfnatioii  in  Conference. 

Tke  project  we  propose  to  tkem  hu  for  its  eole  object  to  offer  for  their  deliberatiosa 
apmctical  basis,  a  clearlj  defined  starting  point.  It  is  a  cateokism  (quesiionmaire) 
indicating  tke  points  which,  according  to  onr  idea,  should  be  examined,  and  the  sense 
in  wbick,  for  oar  part,,  we  should  be  disposed  to  settle  tiiem. 

As  to  tke  6nai  issue,  tiiat  depends  on  the  discussion  and  tke  agreement  wkidi  wiH 
be  estahlisiked.  Per  the  tkongkt  of  tke  Emperor  is  above  all  to  come  to  a  general 
uadezsiandiBg. 

Tour  first  care  should  be  to  explain  it  with  the  greatest  possible  clearness,  in  order 
to  avoid  all  misunderstanding,  keeping  yourself  strictlv  within  the  limits  of  our  pro- 
jeet.  For  aU  that  shall  depart  from  the  limits  thus  set  down  you  will  solicit  the  orders 
ofHis  Mi^estj. 

Oa  tkis  ground  you  will  strive  to  arrive  at  m  agreement,  a  karmony  of  will,  iritk« 
out  wkick  no  useful  result  can  be  obtained. 

This  a^eement  appears  to  u«  possible  if  the  deliberations  are  conducted  in  the  same 
spirit  -which  has  presided  over  tlie  initiative  taken  by  His  Majesty. 

On  jour  part  you  wiU  invarial^y- maintain  yourselves  in  the  path  of  a  calm,  serious, 
and  practicd  discussion,  avoiding  with  care  all  wkic^  would  disturb  tke  understanding 
which  is  tke  essential  object  of  our  desires. 

'Rit  hope  of  diminisking,,  were  it  only  in  a  restricted  dep:tee,  tke  responsibility  witk 
vidck  wat  burdens  Governments,  and  tke  calamities  which  it  imposes  ou  nations,  con- 
stitutea  a  task  worthy  of  the  Sovereigns  and  Governments  who  haf e  so  eagerly  re- 
spoaded  to  t^  EmperoPs  appeal. 

In  iBvitang  them  to  laboHc  in  common,  His  Majesty  is  assured  of  the  concurrence 
of  tkeir  goodwill  aud  of  the  efforts  of  their  Delegates. 

This  is  a  royal  speech  from  the  Emperor  of  Europe  to  his  subject 
Council  assembled  at  Brussels,  The  Emperor  defers  the  subject  of 
enacting  his  Articles  of  War  to  the  Cabinets,  as  the  QiTebn  orders  a 
Bill  to  be  laid  before  Her  Parliament.  But  what  a  measure  does  he 
lay  before  them  for  their  examination  T  "  To  reconcile  the  exigencies 
^^  of  two  states  of  things  which  appear  the  absolute  negation  of  each 
"  other." 

This  is  not  a  measure  that  a  Sovereign  lays  before  his  subjects ;  it  is 
a  conundrum  propounded  by  a  Sphinx.  It  is  the  assimilation  of  war 
and  peace  that  he  proposes.  All  that  (Edipus  has  to  do  here  is  to 
declare  that  the  proposal  is  a  conundrum.  Then .  the  Sphinx  must 
knock  lier  head  against  the  wall  and  give  up  the  ghost.  But  the 
Congress  contained  no  (Edipus.  There  were  m^i  who  said  it  would 
not  DC  -wise  to  assimilate  war  and  peace,  but  no  one  was  found  to  say 
that  it  was  a  contradiction,  and  therefore  an  impossibility. 

From  the  time  when  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  hailed  with 
delight  the  Holy  Alliance,  Eussia  has  affoided  her  encouragement  to 
every  dreamer,  to  every  usurper,  and  to  every  impostor  who,  led  by 
ambition  or  by  delusion,  has  disturbed  the  human  race.*  But  never 
has  she  sunk  so  low  in  her  pretended  aspirations  as  in  the  opening  of 

*  On  the9t1iof  April,  1817,  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  addressed  the  Emperor 
Alexander:— "The  rery  week  in  which  the  Holy  Leagne  of  the  Three  Sovereigns  was  offi- 
eiftHT  smMMitioed  In  Russia,  a  society  was  formed  in  Boston  by  the  natne  of  the  Massacfau- 
jrttff  Peace  Society,  the  object  of  which  is  to  disseminate  the  very  principles  avowed  in  the 
wamderinM.  alGance."— -iVt/ef*<  Rogiiter^  vol.  ziii  pp.  124-5,  quoted  iB  Diplomatic  Recitw  for 
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this  Congress  for  enacting  Articles  of  War.  In  the  European  war  at 
the  commencement  of  the  century  her  motto  was  always  the  union  of 
Russia  with  some  other  Power  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Now  she  only  proposes  to  regulate  wai-s,  and  she  proposes  to  do  this 
in  the  interest  oi  the  great  military  Powers,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
facilitate  the  ahsorption  by  them  of  the  minor  States. 

When  we  recollect  how  uniform  have  been  the  aggressions  and  the 
duplicity  of  Russia,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  hypocritical 
pretences  of  the  Holy  Alliance  with  the  thinly-veiled  brutalities  of 
her  Articles  of  War.  In  the  former  she  proclaims  "  in  the  face  of 
"  the  universe  her  unshakable  determination  to  take  no  other  rules 
'^  for  her  conduct  than  the  precepts  of  this  holy  religion  ...  the 
'^  sole  means  of  consolidating  human  institutions  and  remedying  their 
"  imperfections."  In  the  latter  she  warns  us  of  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  Utopias,  and  of  combining  "  the  rights  of  force"  with  "  hu- 
^*  manitarian  principles." 

In  all  the  works  on  war  by  writers  on  the  Law  of  Nations,  the  first 
and  most  important  point  has  always  been  to  decide  what  were  the 
just  grounds  on  which  war  could  be  made,  and  how  far  the  conquest 
of  a  coimtry  could  be  justified  by  a  previous  injury  from  it.  Vattbl 
lays  down  that  no  rights  can  be  acquired  by  an  unjust  war.  But 
not  a  word  is  there  in  this  place  about  the  justice  of  the  war.  In  the 
course  of  the  debates  we  near  of  the  "  rights  of  the  aggressor"  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  the  rights  of  the  defence  on  the  other,  but  not 
one  word  is  bestowed  upon  the  causes  of  a  war.  War  between  two 
countries  is  spoken  of  as  if,  like  trade,  it  were  an  occupation  in  which 
both  might  win,  if  only  they  would  submit  to  proper  regulations. 
This  view  can  only  be  taken  by  those  with  whom  the  tme  cause  of 
war  is  not  to  resist  ^Trong,  but  to  subject  the  small  States  to  the 
great  ones,  or  to  swallow  up  all  Europe  in  one  State. 

At  the  end  of  the  Conference  Baron  Jomini  read  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee.  From  this  we  must  cull  some  pas- 
sages : — 

The  FBEsmENT's  Repoet. 
(Extract.) 

War  is  a  scourge  asainst  which  aH  the  feelings  of  humanity  protest.  For  some 
time  past  the  best  minds  have  been  busied  with  the  means  of  preserving;:  the  world 
from  it.  The  Congress  of  Paris,  in  1856,  has  already  laid  down  as  a  wish,  if  not  as 
a  rule,  that  before  making  an  appeal  to  the  force  of  arms,  the  States  in  confiLct  should 
have  recourse  to  the  mediation  of  disinterested  Powers. 

Very  recently,  two  great  nations  have  deferred  to  arbitration  tlie  differences  which 
divided  them,  and  have  found  in  it  a  pacific  solution.  We  know  that  public  opinion 
in  Europe  expected  from  the  Conference  something  which  responded  to  these 
general  aspirations,  and  surely  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  would  not  have  devoted 
himself  with  joy  to  a  similar  work.  But  our  outline  was  traced  for  us.  It  is  more 
modest  and  more  practical.     In  affairs  nothing  is  useful  but  what  is  practical. 

In  fact,  gentlemen,  in  spite  of  this  ardent  and  universal  desire  for  peace,  the  situa- 
tion of  things  has  rather  become  worse.  On  the  one  hand,  the  progress  of  science 
and  of  civilisation  has  put  at  the  disposal  of  States  means  of  destruction  organised 
in  a  colossal  manner.  On  the  other,  this  same  progress  has  rendered  more  cnifil 
the  sufferings  of  war,  more  sensible  the  losses  which  it  causes. 

There  is  in  this  a  striking  contradiction.  It  is  evident  that  such  should  not  be 
the  last  word  of  the  science  and  spirit  of  organisation  which  in  our  days  have 
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eomplished  so  manj  wonders.  It  is  evident  tbat  the  task  of  our  age  is  to  apply 
these  two  levers,  so  powerfol^  to  two  urgent  ends:  the  restraining  of  the  destruc- 
txft  force  of  war,  whilst  recognising  its  inexorahle  necessities,  and  the  diminishing 
of  the  safferings  of  humanity  without  n/iistaking  the  duties  imposed  upon  it. 

In  what  measure  can,  or  ought,  this  double  object  to  be  fulfilled  P  What  ai]iar6 
sbould  be  assigned  to  the  undeniable  necessities  of  war  ?  What  share  to  the  impre- 
scriptible rights  of  humanity  ? 

Such  is  the  problem  which  your  Committee  has  had,  if  not  to  resolve,  at  least  to 
study. 

It  has  heard  the  firm,  practical,  experienced  Toice  of  the  Military  Delegates  whom 
it  reckons  among  its  members.  It  has  found  it  impossible  to  misunderstand  its 
authority.  It  has  heard  other  voices,  voices  honest  and  convinced,  which,  with  an 
emotion  which  it  has  shared,  have  pleaded  more  exclusively  the  cause  of  humanity. 
It  has  also  consulted  the  opiniofu  of  the  science  of  International  Law,  whose  theoretic 
value  is  incontestable. 

It  has  had  to  seek  to  conciliate  these  often  contradictory  currents  of  ideas. 

Other  considerations,  besides,  have  demanded  its  attention.  Among  the  States 
represented  in  the  Conference,  some,  more  apt  in  the  initiative  of  war,  have  made  it 
their  business  to  state  its  necessities,  though  at  the  same  time  placini^  bounds  to  tliem. 
The  others  more  naturally  restrained  to  the  defensive  vindicated  in  all  their  plenitude 
rights  which  are  at  the  same  time  duties. 

Some  found  themselves  deprived  by  their  institutions,  of  the  faculty  of  making  a 
eomnromise  between  right  and  necessity. 

All  have  had  to  take  into  account  the  public  sentiment,  whose  aversion  for  every- 
thing that  relates  to  war  is  invincible ;  and  altliough  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Governments 
to  enlighten  minds  that  are  ignorant  and  to  direct  them  when  they  go  astray,  they 
have  judged  it  impossible  to  run  counter  to  this  current  of  opinion  so  powerful  in 
our  tunes  and  so  worthy  of  respect. 

Such  are  the  obstacles  among  which  your  Committee  had  to  open  a  path  for  itself. 

^^  ^F  ^F  fl»  ^»  ^ 

We  have  not  had  the  resource  of  putting  thinp;s  to  the  vote.  This  mode  of  solu- 
tion was  forbidden  us  by  the  very  nature  of  our  Conference.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the 
Dekfflites  were  bound  by  the  instructions  of  tlieir  Governments,  who  themselves  were 
hoond  by  their  institutions.  The  initiative  of  transactions  under  our  responsibility  was 
thus  rendered  difiicult  to  us. 

That  is  why,  without  renouncing  the  attempt  at  transactional  compilations,  we 
have  thought  it  needful  to  depart  from  the  principle  agreed  upon  of  not  recording  our 
disagreements;  on  the  coutrary,  we  have  judged  it  indispensable  to  consign  every 
opimon  to  the  Protocols,  and  to  state,  with  entire  frankness,  the  sometimes  opposite 
pomts  of  view  which  divided  us. 

The  project  resulting  from  these  debates  is  only  the  result  of  the  impulses  which 
have  been  brought  forth  amongst  us.  But  what  comes  out  in  every  case  is  light. 
Besides,  in  face  of  problems  so  obscure,  so  arduous,  on  around  bristling  with  diffi- 
culties, obstacles,  and  ambushes,  it  is  already  much  to  shed  light. 

Our  work,  as  it  is  completed  by  the  commentaries  recorded  in  the  Protocols,  has  the 
character  of  an  inq^airy.  Your  Committee  believes  that,  under  this  aspect,  it  can  be 
presented  with  utility  to  our  respective  Governments.  Ttiese  wiU  draw  from  it  a 
profound  acquaintance  with  the  question  left  until  now  in  the  vagueness  of  abstract 
^eories  of  science,  of  the  very  different  practical  usages  of  armies,  or  of  the  contra* 
dictory  feeling  of  the  people.  The  humamtarian  principles  which  floated  in  the  public 
conscience  required  to  be  stated  precisely  in  the  measure  of  what  is  possible  and  prac- 
ticable ;  in  like  manner  the  rights  of  force,  these  rights  which  have  always  been  exer- 
cised, and  will  probably  be  always  exercised,  required  to  be  defined,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  able  to  oe  confined  within  certain  limits. 

Certainly,  gentlemen,  these  definitions  are  not  the  last  word  of  civilisation.  Let 
us  say,  rather,  that  they  are  the  first,  in  the  order  of  interests  which  occupies  us. 
They  state  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  as  the  past  has  left  it  to  us.  But  the  future 
remains  open.  The  point  of  departure  is  laid  down.  Th€  route  is  traced.  The  Go- 
vernments will  know  how,  in  accord  with  public  opinion,  to  march  forward  and  dis- 

m  the  practical  ameliorations  from  the  unrealisable  Utopias. 

In  this  manner,  gentlemen*  we  believe  that  the  Conference  of  Brussels  will  have 
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lendered.A  real  service.    It  wiU  have  eontrilwu^d  to  the  inangunUingof  auewen 
in  international  relatious — an  era  whicb»  I  hope,  will  be  one  of  a  serious  progress. 

Several  Delegates  have  thought  neoessarj  repeatedly  to  protest  the  exclusitelj 
pacific  views  of  their  Governmenta,  resulting  from  the  par tiouJar  position  which  policy^ 
iiistory,  and  geography  have  made  for  them. 

We  can,  gentlemettj  give  the  same  assurance  in  the  name  of  our  country.  Roisia 
is  a  great  Power— great  by  her  force,  her  extent,  her  unity,  her  national  spirit.  She 
is  by  these  no  less  profoundly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  peace.  Her  very  greatness 
keeps  her  from  all  idea  of  conquest  or  aggressive  wars,  and  her  defensive  force  is  Bueh 
at  present  thui  eiie  ))as  no  attack  to  fear. 

It  is,  then,  with  entire  disinterestedness  that  our  Government  has  proposed  the 
meeting  of  this  Conference,  and  has  laid  down  a  project  for  its  deliberations.  It  has 
thought  that  these  were  grave  questions  which  required  solution  for  tiie  ^[Ood  of 
every  one.  Kussia  feels  herself  too  far  bound  up  in  tJie  general  interests  to  withdraw 
from  the  duties  falling  on  her  from  Iier  great  and  strong  position  in  Europe. 

I  have  already  said,  permit  me  to  repeat  it.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  our  august 
Sovereign,  has  been  exclusively  inspired  by  a  thought^  a  desire  of  humanity  in  pointing 
out  these  questions  to  the  attention  of  the  Cahinets,  in  inviting  them  to  a  coUeeiive 
deliberation  and  to  a  general  understanding. 

In  whatever  measure  there  comes  out  from  it,  a  good,  a  progress,  soine 
alleviation  for  the  benefit  of  humanity,  the  wishes  of  our  august  Sovereign  will 
be  fuimied.—Pages  5061-3. 

Here  we  do  find  mention  of  the  hatred  of  war  and  of  the  attempts 
made  to  aholish  it.  The  proposal  made  at  the  Congress  of  Paris,  in 
1856,  to  prevent,  or  at  least  to  precede,  war  by  arbitration,  and  the 
Conference  of  Geneva,  miscalled  an  arbitration^  are  also  referred  to, 
and  the  expectation  of  the  public  that  the  Congress  should  do  some- 
thing in  that  line.  That  nothing  of  this  sort  was  attempted  is  very 
remarkable.  The  Peace  Society  had  just  succeeded  in  getting  reso- 
lutions in  favour  of  arbitration  from  the  Parliaments  of  England,  the 
United  States  and  Italy ;  and  Hussia  had  been  equally  successful  in 
converting  the  Alabama  arbitration  into  a  Conference  upon  her  own 
model,  and  that  without  appearing  for  a  moment  on  the  stage. 

Nevertheless  the  system  of  settling  mutual  quarrels  by  arbitration 
had  not  really  made  progress.  Arbitration,  when  two  nations  have  a 
real  dispute  arising  out  of  unexpected  circumstances,  is  neither  diffi- 
cult nor  uncommon.  It  is  only  when  the  dispute  is  a  pretence  that 
war  is  inevitable.  It  is  so  because  one  or  both  of  the  parties  has  a 
special  object  in  making  the  war,  and  then  a  dispute  is  got  up  as  a 
pretence. 

Throughout  this  Report  runs  a  carefully  contrived  chain  of  contra- 
dictions. By  mentioning  these  together  it  is  intended  to  produce  in 
the  mind  the  belief  that  they  can  be  reconciled,  and  that  progress  Is 
making  in  that  direction.  But  the  slightest  attempt  at  analysis  is 
sufficient  to  detect  the  imposture.  Throughout  the  Conference  Russia 
proposed  and  Prussia  maintained  the  prohibition  of  defence  on  the  pre- 
tence of  humanity,  now  the  opponents  to  the  Military  Delegates  are 
credited  with  having  ^'  pleaded  more  exclusively .  the  cause  of 
"  humanity."  Thus  the  ground  is  cut  from  under  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  whose  "  object  above  all  is  one  of  humanity,"  and  that  cha- 
racter is  admitted  to  belong  to  the  other  side  *'  exclusively."  This  side 
is  also  the  one  which  ^^ vindicated  rights  which  are  also  duties,"  while 
the  Military  Powers  "  more  apt  to  the  initiative  of  war  stated  its  necaa- 
"  sities."     This  language,  when  looked  at  carefully  so  as  to  put  aside 
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th^  ^nti^dicttey'terMage,  is  reaHy  it  Kipfrf  confession  that  the  pror 
posal  made  at  the  Obflfetence  tras  ati  Imposttire  bjr  the  pretended 
mends  ol  htdttaiiiify,  v^hlch  has  Ibeen'  d^eated  hj)'  htunamty's  real  ' 
advoeate^.     =  .  ^ 

The  doty  of  Governinents  is  to  ^ftlighteh  public  Opinion,  but  not  to 
r»B  coimter'to  it  because  rt  is  so  worthy  o^  respect  In  other  words, 
public  opinion  may  be  right  or  may  be  wrongs  and.  so  nmy  the  action 
of  the  Cmvernmeiits.  But  some  of  them  are  prevetlt^d  by  their  insti- 
tutions from  maHng  a  comproipise  between  right  and  necessi^. 

What  a  pfty  that  some  of  the  xnembers  ot  the  Conference  are  so 
hamper^  by  Kings,  or  Council?,  or  Parliaments,  or  Laws  at  home 
that  they  are  unable  to  make  a  '^  Compromise,  between  Right  and 
Necessity/'  This  hatd  to  be  looked  to.  It  has  been  looked  to  in  the 
agreement  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Oonfietence' should  be  kept 
secret.  Had  the  Protocols  been  published,  one  by  one  they  would  have 
excited  indignation.  Published  in  a  lump'  they  excite  disgust,  not  at 
their  contents,  but  at  the  task  of  reading  them  Airough. 

The  general  aim  seems  to  be  to  work  towards  Conferences  as  per- 
manent institutions^  and  to  have  these  diplomatic  ones  changed  by  a 
gradual  process  into  legislative  ones  in  form  as  well  as  in  reality,  r  or 
the  work  undertaken  by  this  Conference  is  to  make  laws,  notwith- 
standing all  they  say,  and  not  Treaties.  To  put  the  Protocol  into  the 
form  of  a  Treaty  catnnot  altet  the  nature  of  the  transaction  in  itself. 
They  are  to  be  genei*al  laws,  which  at  present  each  country  is  to  accept 
or  not  as  it  chooses,  by  signing-  or  not  signing  a  Convention.  But  so 
soon  as  some  have  signed,  now  will  those  be  treated  who  have  not 
signed?  They  will  be  placed  out  of  the  limits  of  civilisation.  They 
may  be  spoken  of  as  we  now  do  of  barbarians,  ^*  hor$  la  loiP 

is  war  on  land  is  to  be  thus  dealt  with,  why  should  not  war  at  sea? 
There  was  but  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  was  to  show  the  absurdity  of 
the  whole  project.  Now  we  have  the  humiliation  of  having  joined  in 
the  fulsome  flattery  to  Russia.  It  is  either  absurd  or  dangerous.  It 
win  either  effect  nothing,  or  it  will  interfere  with  the  independence  of 
each  State  and  facilitate  a  general  system  of  conquest. 

That  Bussia  finds  her  advantage  in  every  Congress  she  holds  is  in- 
dubitable. If  on  the  present  occasion  she  preferred  the  humbler  task 
of  regulating  war  to  the  more  lofty  one  of  pretending  to  abolish  it, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  assign  a  reason..  In  the  speech  we  have  just  cited 
we  find  the  assertion  that  Russia  is  a  stranger  to  every  idea  of  con- 
quest or  aggressive  war,  and  that  her  defensive  force  is  such  that  she 
has  no  attack  to  fear.  On  land  Russia  n^ed  fear  no  attack,  at  least 
from  Europe,  but  the  existence  of  that  Conspiracy  which  constitutes 
the  Russian  Cabinet  depends  on  her  power  of  exporting  her  rawpro- 
duce.  This  pow^r  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  Mantime  States.  Even 
under  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  Turkey,  by  blockading  the  Russian 

Eorts  of  the  Black  Sea,  could  arrest  the  wnole  export  trade  of  South 
Lussia,  and,  if  the  Declaration  of  Paris  were  abrogated,  British  crui- 
sers in  the  Baltic  might  reverse  the- aggressions  of  Russia  in  Central 
Asia, 

The  centenary  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  is  approaching,  and  Russia, 
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who  has  spent  ninety-five  yeaxs  in  patient .  endeavours  to  perwadb 
England  to  commit  suicide,  Hopes  now  to  complete  her  work :  a  work 
necessary  for  her  repose^  nav»  lor  her  existence.  For  so  long  as  mari* 
time  power  exists  in  other  hands  than  hers,  she  is  at  its  mercy,  and  a 
few  weeks  might  destroy  the  fruits  of  the  labour  of  centuries. 

The  general  object  of  Russia  in  this,  as  in  every  other  Congress,  [s 
to  make  progress  in  her  march  towards  universal  empire  by  leading 
all  the  Cabinets  into  her  train,  by  confusing  their  minds  with  state- 
ments not  only  false  but  contradictory,  and  by  preparing  through  Con- 
g 'esses  for  a  Parliament  of  the  United  States  of  Europe  under  the 
ZAB.  It  is  quite  false  that  a  point  of  departure  has  been  found 
for  regulating  war.  The  opinions  of  the  Congress  pn  that  subject 
were  not  vague,  as  the  rules  of  the  Law  of  Nations  were  said  to  be, 
but  contradictory.  The  only  thing  the  Congress  was  agreed  upon  was 
in  not  even  mentioning  the  old  practice  of  requiring  grounds  for  a 
war,  and  in  leaving  it  to  be  supposed  that  as  every  nation  had  a 
right  to  defend  itself  against  aggression,  so  the  ^'  aggressor"  had  his 
rights,  though  he  might  have  uflfered  no  wrong. 

The  special  object  of  the  Congress  is,  apparently,  to  restore  the  de- 
lusion that  property  can  be  respected  in  war  on  land.  For  it  is  only 
under  this  supposition  that  the  doctrine  can  be  maintained  that  pro-, 
perty  ought  to  be  respected  at  sea. 

The  French  diplomatic  delegate,  Baron  de  Baude,  made  on  this 
head  a  proposal  which  must  have  been  very  pleasing  to  Kussia,  and 
was  at  once  accepted  by  Baron  Jomini,  and  now  forms  part  of  the 
Project.  It  was  to  add  the  words  :  *'  Private  property  cannot  be  con- 
"  iSscated." 

"  Confiscated"  {confisquee)  is  the  term  specially  used  when  speakina 
of  goods  on  board  of  merchant  vessels,  and  has  never  been  employed 
in  reference  to  those  on  land. 

The  war  between  France  and  Prussia  made  it  clear  to  the  whole 
world  that  property  was  not  respected  in  war  on  land.  It  has  therefore 
to  bie  said  that  if  it  has  not  been  respected  hitherto  it  will  be  respected 
hereafter.  Then  will  follow  the  corollary  that  property  respected  on 
land  must  also  be  respected  at  sea.  All  property  must  be  respected  at 
sea,  that  is  what  is  wanted,  so  that  England's  maritime  power,  still 
equal  to  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  wond,  may  perish.  Turkey  is 
aimed  at  as  well  as  Englahd^  and  by  the  abolition  of  her  maritime 
power  half  her  power  of  resisting  Russia  would  be  taken  away. 

No  such  delusion  can  be  permanent.  When  Bussia  has  reached 
Constantinople,  when  the  mercantile  and  military  navies  of  Europe 
shall  be  the  nominal  as  well  as  the  real  subjects  of  the  Czar,  tne 
figment  will  be  cast  aside  with  scorn  and  contempt.  So  difficult  is 
it  persistently  to  pretend  to  be  under  this  delusion  that  even  the 
journal  which  declared  that  Providence  had  dictated  the  surrender  of 
the  Right  of  Search,  breaks  out  at  intervals  with  the  truth.  .With 
one  of  these  lucid  intervals  we  will  conclude  this  chapter. 


cc 


The  "  Times**  on  Pbopekty  (Pbitate)  at  Sea  ajtd  on  Lakb. 

March  3,  1866. 
The  private  property  whicli  Generals  spare  on  land  is  at  rest ;  that  which  Cruisers 
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ewture  at  sea  is  iii  motion.  The  difTereace  between  a  bale  of  cotton  lying  useless  on 
a  Georgian  plantation  and  the  same  bale  in  transit  to  be  exchanged,  perhaps  for  mate- 
rials of  war,  need  not  be  insisted  upon.  Is  it  supposed  that  even  on  land  a  'Ckneral 
trottld  allow  the  enemy  to  run  railway  trains  or  eonduct  teams  of  waggons  through 
his  lines,  thus  keei^ng  up  the  usual  traffic  and  communicaiions  ?  Any  tsaoh  atfcenmt 
would,  of  course,  bring  down  the  capture  of  the  merchandise  thus  conveyed.'  If  tramo 
be  carried  on  either  by  sea  or  land,  and  the  enemy  so  enriched  and  strengthened,  the 
other  belligerent  has  a  clear  right  to  stop  it  by  exercising  the  right  of  capture.'' 

We  publish  in  an  Appendix  two  papefs.  The  first,  consisting  of 
extracts  from  Mr.  Mcuahan's  **  Campaigning  on  the  Oxas,*'  gives 
illustrations  of  tlie  manner  in  which  Bussia,  after  she  has  conquered  a 
country,  carries  out  the  Emperor's  "  object  of  humanity."  The  second 
is  the  Treaty  of  Holy  Alliance  which  gives  the  measure  of  Russia's 
pretensions,  the  opposite  of  her  practice. 

V. 
POSITION  OF  ENGLAND. 
The  position  of  England  is  not  difHcult  to  describe.     Russia  spares 
no  attempt  to  conceal  it  from  her.     We  have  certainly  made  no  secret 
of  our  satisfaction  that  a  Delegate  having  been  unfortunately  sent 
to  the  Congress,  he  was  instructed  not  only  not  to  commit  his  country 
to  any  novelty,  but  not  to  protest  against  any.     We  have  reason  to 
hope  that  the  attitude  of  Sir  A.  Horsford  was  dignified  and  imprea* 
sive.    But  this  dignity  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  Congress  was  a 
fraud.     If  it  was  a  right  thing  for  men  from  every  country  in  Europe 
to  meet  together  to  invent  a  new  Law  of  Nations,  it  was  right  that 
England  should  go  there  on  the  same  footing  as  the  rest.     If,  too,  it 
was  right  that  I^gland,  a  maritime  and  not  a  military  Power,  should 
be  consulted  about  military  laws,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  Russia  and  Prussia  should  be  consulted  about  the  laws  of  mari- 
time warfare.     To  assimilate  the  interests  of  purely  naval  with  those 
of  purely  military  Powers,  is  not  more  impossible  than  to  assimilate 
those  of  the  "  aggressor"  and  of  the  defence.     If  Russia  had  not  felt 
that  she  had  a  fraud  to  conceal,  she  would  have  resented  the  insolence 
which  treated  the  Congress  as  a  fraud,  especially  as  that  insolence  was 
accompanied  by  a  timidity  which  refused  to  denounce  the  Congress, 
and  to  abstain  from  it.  No  discourtesy  was  necessary  for  this  abstinence. 
All  that  was  required  was  to  say  that  no  expectation  was  entertained 
that  the  Congress  could  effect  any  good  purpose.     The  scheme  would 
have  collapsed,  and  the  Congress  would  never  have  been  held.     The 
minor  States,  who  have  been  first  alarmed  and  then  deluded  out  of 
their  alarms,  would  have  been  spared.     Such  would  have  been  the 
advantages  of  a  purely  cautious  line  of  conduct.     But  if  a  bolder  line 
was  preferred,  the  English  Government  had  a  splendid  opportunity. 
The  Kussian  scheme,  as  it  originally  stood,  was  aimed  against  fevery 
State  in  Europe  except  Pnissia.      Here,  then,  was  an  opportunity 
to  abrogate  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  and  to  stand  forth  as  the  defender 
of  Europe  against  the  two  military  and  aggressive  Powers.     Russia 
had  too  much  at  stake  to  resent  the  insult  put  upon  her  by  England. 
When    she  was  told  that  England  would  not  discuss  Maritime  Law, 
she  replied  that  she  had  no  desire  to  do  so.     When  she  was  told  that 
England   would  not    discuss  alterations   in    **  International   Law," 
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die  replied  thkt  she  ^vished  only  to  discuss  What  everybody  was  agreed 

about 

,  -  It  is,  indeed^  difficult  to  understand  why  the  pi^eflont  Go^emnMiit 

is  not  prepared  to  pursue  a  course  at  once   spirited  and  peaceftd, 

consonant  with  the  professions  of  its  leading  members,  and  easy  to  be 

defended  by  merely  citing  what  has  been  said  upon  the  subject  by 

members  ot  thp  Opposition. 

We  can  only  hope  that*  the  present  Govenuaent  hisq^  be  induced 
to  take  up  a  position  befitting  the  interests  of  their  conntij''  and  the 
world,  if  an  interest  is  awakened. among  the  people,  and  if  these  can 
be  made  to  see  that  not  only  tlie  prosperity  but  the  existence  of 
England  depends  upon  the  recovery  of  our  maritime  rights. 

In  the  face  of  Parliamentary  resolutions,  at  home  and  abroad, 
in  favour  of  Congresses  (miscalled  arbitrations)  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  Russian  Articles  of  War  on  the  other^  we  call  upon  oar 
countrymen  to  return  to  their  ancient  laws,  and  to  claim  their  natural 
rights.  In  our  first  Memoir  we  recorded  that  Mr.  Urquhakt  had 
denounced  the  Congress,  and  had  described  its  nature  before  the 
Bussian  scheme  was  given  to  the  world.  We  proved  then  by  a  com- 
parison of  that  denunciation  with  the  scheme  itself,  which,  by  that 
time,  had  been  published  by  the  English  GoVeniment,  that  every 
point  of  that  denunciation,  made  beforehand,  was  borne  out  by  the 
facts  which  had  subsequently  been  brought  to  light. 

Mr.  ITrquhart's  prescience  was  not  limited  to  his  denunciation  of 
the  danger.  He  had  previously  indicated  the  remedy  for  the  attack 
which  he  anticipated.  He  had  published  both  in  France  and  Eng- 
land two  pamphlets.  Tho  first,  entitled  "Naval  Power  suppressed  by 
**  the  Maritime  States,'*  was  a  commentary  on  the  text,  **  Abrogate 
"  the  Declaration  of  Paris.** 

The  text  of  the  second  was  **  Restore  the  Privy  Couhcil."  Its  title 
16  ^'  The  Four  Wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  examined  judicially, 
"  to  demonstrate  that  they  would  haVe  been  impossible  without  the 
**  suppression  of  the  functions  of  the  Privj-  Council  by  the  Act  of 
"  Parliament  of  the  4th  of  Anne,  1705." 

In  these  two  works,  which  do  not  fill  one-third  of  the  space  devoted 
to  the  Brussels  Protocols,  the  means  are  indicated  which,  if  the  people 
of  England  would  compel  their  adoption,  would  make  England  once 
more  safe  if  war  were  made  against  her,  and  would  prevent  her  from 
making  unjust  wars. 

There  peace  is  regarded  as  the  reward  of  justice,  and  the  respect  of 
the  strong  Powers  for  the  weak  States,  and  of  all  for  the  I^aw  of 
Nations,  is  not  treated  as  a  Utopia. 

These  pamphlets,  we  repeat  are  expositions  of  the  meaning  of  the 
two  demands  which  we  now  urge  on  our  countrymen  to  make : — 
Abrogate  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 
Restore  the  Privy  Council. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  Committee  and  on  their  behalf, 
C.  D.  Collet,  Chairman,  Sunny  Bank;  Highgate  Hill. 
G.  F.  Jones,  Secretary,  155,  Barnsbury  Road,  Islington. 

January  4, 1676. 
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APPENDIX  ',• 

BtrSSTAW  HIJMA'NiTT.  ''.      '      ' 

(J^romTi/LQQiiLLTii^^  ^^  Campaign^  on  the  Oxm 7^      "\  ' 

**  The  object  which  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  has  proposed  to  himself  ^ia  convoking  th<; 
Congress  of  Brussels  is,  above  all,  an  object  of  humanity.*',  . 

Tnstructifms  of  the  Rustian  CaMtHet  <«r  iheif  IHkgatu  atSrus^s, 

The  Tomxtd  ^uncoMAS^,      '  .       .   '  '  ■  •  ' 

"  Parts  of  SIX  tribes  (of  Turcomans)  hare  settled  in  Khiva.  The  total 
number  of  the  population  convprised  in  the  six  tribes  is  about  110,000,  of 
which  about  half  belong  to  the  Xomud  tribe.  .  ...  Tte  State  does  not 
exist  among  the  Turcomans.  Tliere  is  no  body  politic,  no  recognised  autho- 
ritj,  no  supreme  power,  no  higher  tribunal  than  public  opinion.  Their  head 
men,  it  is  true,  have  a  kind  of  nominal  authority  to  settle  disputes  ;  but 
they  have  no  power  to  enforce  decisions.  .  .  .  And  yet  they  have  such 
iieli- defined  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  as  between  themselves,  and  public 
opinion  (!)  is  so  strong  in  enforcing  these  notions,  that  there  are  rarely 
quarrels  or  dissensions  amongst  them.  .  .  .  They  are  always  ready  to 
fight  for  the  Khan,  however,  when  not  fighting  against  him  ;  and  it  is  on 
them  he  principally  relies  for  his  soldiers.  ...  It  was  they  who  made 
the  only  serious  resistance  offered  the  Russians ;  it  was  they  who  continued 
the  struggle  after  he  himself  had  abandoned  it  as  hopeless  .  .  .  and 
when  .  .  .  his  own  subjects  turned  on  him  ...  it  was  with  the 
Turcomans  he  found  a  refuge." 

GSKEBIL  KauVMANIST's   AtTAjCK   OK  THE   YoKUn   TuECOMAlfB. 

''  He  (General  Kaufmann)  accordingly  issued  a  proclomatkm  ordering 
the  Yomuds  to  pay  300,000  rubles — ^about  41,000Z. — about  16s.  to  ieneU 
man,  woman,  and  child,  within  two  weeks.  To  this  they  replied  by  leiHl- 
ing  several  deputationsi,  promising  to  pay,  but  asking  tor  time>  assunug 
him  that  so  large  a  sum  could  not  be  collected  on  so  short  a  Dtotftcew  ILiTT9- 
iLAKK,  nevertheless,  determined  to  insist  upon  immediate  payment.  He 
therefore  made  preparations  to  invade  their  country,  and  attack  them  with- 
out giving  them  the  time  asked  for. 

''  He  was  severely  criticised  for  adopting  this  course  by  some  of  his 
officers.  He  knew  very  well,  they  said,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  Tureo- 
mana  to  pay  in  the  specified  time.     ... 

'^  !For  my  part,  I  think  Kaudtmank  was  wrong.  I  think  that,  of  the  two 
peoples,  the  Usbegs  and  the  Turcomans,  it  would  have  been  better  to  con- 
ciliate the  latter.  ^  .  .  One  thing  he  (KAvrMAim)^  did,  was  hardly 
justifiable.  Twelve  Yomuds  who  came  to  negotiate  with  him  were  seized 
aad  detained  as  prisoners.    •     •    «" 

FlUE   AKT)  SWOXD. 

**  On  the  19th  of  July,  Jive  weeks  after  the  fall  of  Khiva,  a  force,  under 
Major- General  Q-OLOTATCHOrF,  composed  of  eight  companies  of  infantry, 
eight  sotnias  of  Cossacks,  ten  guns — including  two  mitraill^urs — and  a 
battery  of  rockets,  was  advanced  from  Khiva  to  Hazarat,  where  the  Yomud 
country  commences.  .  .  .  The  detachment  again  moved  forward  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  2l8t.  A  march  of  two  hours  brought  us  within  the 
territory  of  the  Yomuds.  The  country  was  rich  and  fertile,  cut  up  every- 
"where  by  deep  canals,  whose  banks  were  bordered  with  long  lines  of  poplars, 
and  the  little  prairies  were  covered  with  a  rich  growth  of  grass,  with  here 
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and  there  thickets  of  brushwood.  .  .  .  The  houses  were  all  deserted. 
.  .  .  In  some  of  the  houses  the  fires  were  still  smouldering—clear 
proof  that  the  flight  of  the  inhabitants  was  very  recent. 

"  At  this  point  the  General  halted  the  Tansuard,  and  waited  uutil  the 
whole  army  got  up.  The  Cossacks  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  troops, 
and  scatterea  themselres  all  oyer  the  country,  while  the  infantry  continued 
its  march  along  the  road.  Boon,  and  unexpectedly,  the  meaning  of  this 
morement  was  revealed  to  me. 

^I  was  still  musing  on.  the  quietness  and  desolation  of  the  scene,  when 
all  at  once  I  was  startled  by  a  sharp  crackling  sound  behind  me.  Looking 
round,  I  beheld  a  long  tongue  of  flame  darting  upward  from  the  roof  of  the 
house  into  which  I  hod  just  been  peering,  and  another  from  the  stack  of 

nicely-gjtthered  unthrashed  wheat  near  it Huge  volumes  of 

smoke  rose  out  of  the  trees  in  every  direction,  and  rolled  overhead  in  dark 
ominous-looking  clouds,  coloured  by  the  fiery  glare  from  the  flames  below. 
.  .  .  In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  flames  and  smoke  had  spread 
on  either  side  to  the  horizon,  and,  advancing  steadily  forward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  our  course,  slowly  enveloped  everything.  Through  this  scene  the 
Cossacks  darted  like  spectres.  Torch  in  hand,  they  dashed  swiftly  across 
the  country,  leaping  ditches  and  flying  over  walls  like  very  demons,  and 
leaving  behind  them  a  trail  of  fire  and  smoke  .  .  .  The  entire  country 
was  on  fire.     .     . 

"Six  sotnias  of  Cossacks  were  selected  to  pursue  the  enemy  (!).  .  .  . 
Ten  minutes  bring  us  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  over  whicii  we  had  seen  the 
fugitives  disappear;  and  we  perceive  them  a  mile  farther  on  crossing  ano- 
ther lolv  ridge.  Already  the  body  has  ceased  to  be  compact.  '  Sheep  and 
goats  scatter  themselves  unheeded  in  every  direction  ;  the  ground  is  strewed 
with  the  eflects  that  have  been  abandoned  in  the  hurried  flight-^bundles 
thrown  from  the  backs  of  camels,  carts  from  which  the  horses  have  been 
cut  loose,  and  crowds  of  stragglers  struggling  wearily  along,  separated  from 
friends  and  rapidly  closed  in  upon  by  foes. 

"  Down  the  descent  we  plunge,  our  horses  sinking  to  their  knees  in  the 
yielding  sand,  and  across  the  plain  we  sweep  like  a  tornado.  Then  there 
are  shouts  and  cries,  a  scattering  discharge  of  firearms.  .  .  It  is  a  scene 
of  the  wildest  confusion.  .  .  .  Here  is  a  Turcoman  lying  in  the  sand 
with  a  bullet  through  his  head  ;  a  little  farther  on,  a  Cossack  stretched  out 
on  the  ground,  with  a  horrible  sabre-cut  on  the  face.  Then  two  women, 
with  three  or  four  children,  sitting  down  in  the  sand,  crying  and  sobbing 
piteously,  and  begging  for  their  lives;  to  these  I  shout  'Aman,  aman!* 
(Peace,  peace  !)  as  I  gallop  by,  to  allay  their  fears.  A  little  farther  on, 
more  arbas  or  carts,  carpets,  and  bed-coverlets,  scattered  about  with  sacks 
full  of  grain,  and  huge  bags  and  bundles,  cooking  utensils,  and  all  kinds  of 
household  goods.     ... 

"  Crossing  a  little  ridge  I  beheld  my  sotnia- gall  oping  along  the  edge  of 

a  narrow  marsh I  follow  down  to  the  marsh,  passing  two  or 

three  dead  bodies  on  the  way.  In  the  marsh  are  twenty  or  thirty  women 
and  children,  up  to  their  necks  in  water,  trying  to  hide  among  the  weeds 
and  grass,  begging  for  their  lives  and  screaming  in  the  most  pitiful  manner. 
.  .  .  ,  A  few  yards  farther  on  theije  are  four  Cossacks  around  a  Tur- 
coman. He  has  already  been  beaten  to  his  knees,  and  weapon  he  has  none. 
To  the  four  sabres  that  are  hacking  at  him  he  can  offer  only  the  resistance 
of  his  arms ;  but  he  utters  no  word  of  entreaty.  It  is  terrible.  Blow 
after  blow  they  shower  down  on  his  head  without  avail,  as  though  their 
sabres  were  tin.     "Will  they  never  have  done  f  is  there  no  pith  in  their 
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arms  P  At  lasli,  after  what  seems  an  age  to  roe,  he  Mb  prone  in  the  wa^r^ 
with  a  terrible  wound  in  the  neck,  and  the  Cossacks  gallop  on*  .  .  The 
Tarcomaas  gradaallj  disappeared  .  .  .  and  bugle-call  sounds  for  the 
reassembling  of  the  troops.  .  As  we  withdrew  I  looked  in  vain  for  the 
women  and  children  I  had  seen  in  the  water.  Thej  had  all  disappeared : 
and  as  I  saw  them  nowhere  in  the  vicinity,  I  am  afraid  that,  frightened  bj 
the  rockets,  they  threw  themselves  into  the  water  and  were  drowned  .  \ 
.  .  .  For  awhile  we  rested  our  horses,  then  detaching  a  number  of  Cofr- 
sacks  to  drive  in  the  captured  sheep  and  cattle,  some  two  thousand  in  num- 
ber, we  started  off  for  the  camp. 

The  next  morning  we  continued  our  march,  burning  and  ravaging  every-, 
thing  as  we  proceeded.  We  left  behind  a  i^trip  of  country,  about  three 
miles  wide,  in* which  there  was  nothing  left  but  smouldering  ashes.  The 
value  of  the  wheat  destroyed  must  have  been  many  thousand  rubles  .  .  . 
The  next  day's  march  was  like  the  preceding ;  we  continued  our  incendiairy 
operations,  applying  the  torch  to  everything  that  would  burn  and  leaving, 
the  countiy  behind  us  a  blackened  waste.  .  •  .  and  on  the  morning; 
of  the  24th  we  were  again  on  the  march.  This  day,  however,  there  was  no 
burning,  as  we  were  in  one  of  those  streaks  of  sand  that  cross  the  oasis, 
where  there  was  nothing  to  burn.  In  fact  we  had  by  this  time  completely 
trayersed  the  country  ot  the  Yomuds,  and  had  ravaged  nearly  100  square 
miles  of  territory  .  .  .  Another  delegation  of  Turcomans  came  in 
during  the  day,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  treating  .  .  .  their 
propositions  .  .  .  were  rejected.  That  they  were  willing  to  make 
peace,  and  that  they  had  no  particular  ill-will  against  the  Russians,  was 
shown  by  the  way  in  which  they  treated  the  troops  of  the  Orenburg  de- 
tachment that  had  passed  through  the  same  country  only  three  weeks 
previously." 

A  Battle  by  Nigut. 
''  .  .  .  Now  there  is  a  confused  rush  of  Cossacks  that  carries  me 
along.  It  is  perhaps  not  a  flight,  but  something  that  very  much  resembles 
one^  or  the  beginning  of  one  .  .  .  The  Cossacks  have  lost  their 
colonel,  and  looking  at  them  closely,  I  can  see  their  scared  anxious  faces, 
and  know  well  what  that  means  .  .  .  We  rode  over  the  field  to  count 
the  wounded  and  the  dead.  The  bodies  of  Turcomans  were  strewn  about 
in  great  numbers.  Here  was  one  lying  on  his  side,  both  hands  still  clutch- 
ing a  long  stick,  to  which  was  tied  a  short  crooked  scythe.  He  was  bare-* 
foot,  bareheaded,  and  was  clad  only  in  light  linen  shirt  and  trousers  .  »  . 
on  his  hard  rough  features  was  still  tho  stamp  of  the  fierce  savage  spirit 
that  bad  led  him  with  such  unequal  weapons  to  face  the  breechloaders  of 
the  Hussians.  .  •  .  We  counted  in  all  about  300  bodies  lying  scattered 
about,  but  the  enemy  afterwards  acknowledged  a  loss  of  500.  The  Eus*' 
sians*  loss  was  only  forty  in  killed  and  wounded,  which  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  Yomuds  were  only  armed  with  sabres  and 
scythes." 

Akothxb  Flight  ai^d  Massacre. 
**  Early  next  morning  we  were  again  on  the  trail,  and  soon  began  to  per- 
ceive signs  of  the  fugitives.  .  .  .  Goloyatchoff  now  ordered  the 
cavalry  ahead  to  overtake  and  attack  the  fugitives,  and,  if  possible,  force 
them  to  give  battle.  .  .  .  In  half  an  hour  we  came  to  a  deep  narrow 
canal,  full  of  water,  which  traversed  the  plain  at  right  angles  to  our  line  of 
march,  and  here  a  strange  and  fearful  scene  met  our  gaze.  Scattered  over 
the  plain  in  every  direction  were  hundreds  of  arbas  or  carts,  loaded 
with  the  household  goods  of  the  Youmcls.     Unable  to  cross  the  canal 
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oA  tlie  oneBttrMW  bridge;  -they  bad'  cut  their  iiomet  looaay  iibAnddiiiii|p^ 
everything,  -v  '  .  .  Ererj  where,  lyiog  among  the  tbickl7««tftiuii!Big  arlms 
weretli€  bodies,  wiUt  Mibre  outs  on  the  head. and  face,  blood j  and  gpb«8%. 
But  Worse  etill  to  se«  weM  "the  women^  .  ...  with  fear-fitrickea  facet 
Mid  beseeching  ejee,  but  nev^r  uttering  a  wox^d,  witk  the  dead  bodies  of 
their  hufibaudB,  lovere,  and  :b|toiher8  Ijiag  aroand-them.  .  .  .  After  a 
halt  of  three  houra,  dur^fig  whit^h  time  we  piUaged  and  set  fire  to  all  the 
csrts  that  were  captured  here,  we  took  up  our  march  back  to  Iliali*  .  .  . 
The  ttoldiera  were  ordered  to  take  tvirt^thtngof.  wsiue  wid  bum  ike  rui. 
Carpets,  silk  stuffs,  and  articles  of  clothing,  with,  .oocasioiial  BBiraroroa* 
ments,  were  the  principal  objects  of  value.    .    .    ^' 

The  power  of  the  Yomud  Turcomans  was  broken ;  iheiv  ruin  oomplete. 
The  greater  part  of  their  live  stock  had  been  captured.    Ail  of  their  wheat, 

E&in  and  forage,  upon  which  tkey  depended  for  suhsistenes  during  the  tointer, 
d  been  bumea  and  their  dwellings  laid  in  ashes.  It  would  aeem  that 
their  proud  spirits  were  still  unbroken,  for  thej  refused  to  submit  and 
return  to  their  ravaged  lK>mes^  as  thej  were  invited  to  do  bj  Kaufmutv^ 

No.  2. 
THE  HOLT  AliLIANCE. 

TEXT  OF  THE  TREAT T. 

Ik  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Indivisible  Trinity :  Their  Majesties 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of 
BuaaiA,  in  consequence  of  the  great  events  which  have  signalised  in  Europe 
the  course  of  the  last  three  years,  and  more  especially  in  consequence 
of  the  multiplied  benefits  which  it  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  shed 
upon  their  States,  whose  Governments  have  placed  their  confidence  and 
hope  in  Him  alone,  having  attained  the  intimate  conviction  that  it  is  ne- 
oessary  to  base  the  plan  to  be  adopted  by  the  Powers  in  their  mutual  rela- 
tions, upon  the  sublime  truths  taught  us  by  the  eternal  religion"  of  our 
Gob  and  Saviour; — ^Declare  solemnly,  that  the  present  Act  has  no  other 
object  than  to  manifest,  in  the  face  of  the  universe,  their  unshakable 
determination  to  take  no  other  rules  for  their  conduct,  whether  in  the 
administration  of  their  respective  States,'or  in  their  political  relations  wdth 
ev^ry  other  government,  than  the  precepts  of  this  holy  religion — precepts 
of  justice,  of  charity,  and  of  peace,  which,  fur  from  being  applicable  solely 
to  private  life,  should,  on  the  contrary,  directly  influence  the  resolutions 
of  Princes,  and  guide  all  their  steps  as  bein^  the  sole  means  of  consoli- 
dating human  institutions  and  remedying  their  imperfections. 

In  consequence,  Their  Majesties  have  agreed  upon  the*  following 
articles  :-r- 

Art.  1.  Conformably  to  the  words  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  order 
ail  men  to  consider  themselves  as  brothers,  the  Three  Contracting  Monarchs 
fihall  remain  united  by  the  bonds  of  a  true  and  indissoluble  fraternity, 
and,  considering  themselves  as  compatriots,  they  shall  afford  to  each  other, 
on  &V&PJ  opportunity  and  in  all  places,  assistance,  aid,  and  succour ;  re- 
g^4iw  themselves,  towards  their  subjects  and  armies,  as  fathers  of  families, 
tlvey  will  direct  them,  in  the  same  spirit  of"  fraternity  witli  whicli  thsy  are 
aijimated,  to  protect  Beligion,  Peace,  and  Justice. 

Art.  II.  Consequently,  the  sole  principle  in  force,  whetlier  between  tbe 
said  Governments^  or  between  their  subjects,  should  be  that  of  rendering 
reciprocal  service,  of  testifying  by  an  unalterable  benevolence  the  niutusd 
auction  with  which  they  should  be  animated,  of  considering  themselves 
only  as  members  of  one  and  the  same  Christian  nation,  the  Three  Allied 
Princes  only  looking  on  themselves  as  delegated  by  Providence  to  gevem 
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thiee  branches  of  pDc^aame  fm^ily-TQanielyj-^ustrU,  BriiasuH  a^d  iEuisBi^i.- 
confessing  also  that  the  Christii{iu  Katign,  of  wbicb  thej  aud  tbeif  peopies, 
form  part,  lias  really  no  other  sovereign  tlian  He,  to  whom  alone  oelongS' 
all  power;  because  in  Him  alone  are  found  alL  the  treasures  of  love,  of 
knoTfledge,  and  of  infinite  wisdom — tlia't  i»  to  say,  (Jon,  lour' Divine  SaviouB 
J«8to: CHRtST,  tb«  Wofd  of  the  Most  High,  the  Word  .of  Life:  Their' 
Ibjettiee  recommend  in  eon^nehoe,  t^Ktb  the  motft  -  tender  solicitnde,  to' 
thcwr  peoples,  i»  tbi0  oolr  meabs  lyf  enjoying -this  peace  whiieh-arisefsilrom  a 
gqod  OQOuaienor^  and  whteb  aloiieiiB'diu«fa|Ie«  toatoreDgt^uin  tlMm«eltPd«'eve<rjr 
dnjT  more'QiKl' 10099  in  tthe  p^ineipietAttdtbe  eaceanafrjef  the  duties  wbieh 
tka  Pmoe.  Savii^ur  bM  taught.  ,^<>  ^en.  '  > 

Art  III.  AU  .tlie, Powers  who  aimll  bq  willing  aol^mply  to.  own  fahe 
sacred  principles  which  bare  dictated  the  present  Act,  ai^d'wbo. shall  recog- 
nise bow  important  it  is  to  tlie  liappiuQss  of  nations  too  long  di^tu#)ed . 
that  those  truths  should  henceFortli  exercise  upon  human  deatiuie^  aU  the 
inlliience  which  belonc^s  to  them,  wilL  be  recefved  with  as  much  eagerness 
as  affection  into  this  Holy  A.Iliance. 

Pone  m  three  parts,  and  signed  iit  Paris  in  the  year  of  Grace,  1815, 
]4'26th  of  September.' 

(L.6.)  FsAircis. 

(IiJ8.)  PEEBEniCETIftliLIAM:. 


'iir  til    i\'  *i  ur  I'M.t: 


The  Freiich  Delegates  at  the  Brussels 

Congress. 

TbK  Frencli  Delegates  almost  invariably  supported  tl)e  Russian 
proposals  (as  lias  been  remarked  by  the  St.  Petersburg  Gazette)  and 
they  dwl  ^^ot  make  the  reserves  on  the  subiect  of  national  defence  fii'st. 
latJ  down  by  the  Bel/^ian  Delegate  and  tlien  adopted  by  those  of  the 
Ketberlands,  Portugal,  Spain^  Switzerland,  and  Turkey.  I'hose  re- 
serves hems;  to  the  effect  tliat  they^  could  not  support  any  clause 
which  vould  Jiave  the  effect  of  either  weakening  national  defence  (»r 
loosening  the  bonds  of  duty  hu  which  citizens  are  bound  to  t/ieir  country^ 
Oar  readers  will  n9t  have  forgotten  the  pledge  given  by  the  Due 

DeCAZES  to  M.  JEAX  BBUNEt. 


Privateering ;  its  History  and  TJseS; 

*  The  maxim*  of  <^  Biltiafa  XstaI  Code  do  not  depend  on  the  ^actuating  circumstances 
•f  HjLMJDiMii  interMt.    They  are  disced  and  permsneot,  dra^n  either  frrai  the  iatmatable  prin- 
»  of  Natural  Law,  or  from  the  long  esubluhed  usages  o|  civiUsed-  aocietjr.    Aad  vlio* 
-will  torn  from  the  fleeting  dreams  of  modern  speculation  to  the  immortal  works  of  the 
nastera  of  this  sdenee  wHi  easily  coavtnce  himsislf  that  no  practice  can  tM  more  con- 
to  Teaaan  And  jnaliQe  than  that  .d£  cac^'ingon  pabUc  -war  in  soma .  degree  by  pri>rate 
imJ^— Speech  of  hard  (Jr^ville  in  tlte  House  ofLordsj  Novtwher  IS,  1801. 

Ik  the  early  peiiods  of  history,  war  at  sea  was  carried  on  auwwag  the^ 
*   IS  of  Europe  /solely  l^y  naaaus   qf.  trading  vesseb.  .  In  fendal 
there  were  no  navies,  as  there  were  no  armies,  like  those  wtich 
at  the  present  day.     The  merchant^  in  a  maritime  war,  volun- 
^  his  ships,  wliich,  when  anned  for  service  as  occasion  arose, . 
the  only  na^-al  force  of  a  State.     I'hese  vessels  were  in  later 
called  Privateers.    They  retained  in  their  employment  an  esseu- 
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tial  feature  in  the  constitution  of  societies ;  they  were  **  the  cheap 
defence  of  nations "  in  every  sense  of  the  phrase,  for  they  cost  the 
State  literally  nothing. 

Privateers,  in  tlie  modern  acceptation  of  the  term,  may  then  be 
defined  as  vessels  fitted  oat  by  private  individuals  at  their  own  expense 
which  are  furnished  by  a  belligerent  sovereign  with  licenses,  called 
Letters  of  Marque*  to  seize  and  capture  the  property  of  his  enemy. 
They  are  bound  like  regular  shipa  of  war  to  observe  the  rules  laid  down 
for  the  search  and  seizure  of  suspected  vessels.  They  receive  no  pay  for 
their  services,  like  regular  ships  of  war,  but  they  have,  instead  of  pay, 
a  much  sreater  incentive  to  activity  and  exertion  on  their  part; 
namely,  the  privilege,  after  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  a  judicial  in- 
qui#,  of  retaining  such  prizes  as  they  may  take  from  the  enemy,  sub- 
ject to  certain  reservations. 

Privateering  must  always  have  been  carried  on  by  every  country 
possessed  of  a  mercantile  marine ;  and  its  use  and  importance  in  war 
naturally  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  that  marine.  Its 
great  modem  development,  however,  took  place  after  the  discoveries 
of  CoLUMBUaand  Ya/soo  de  Gama,  when  the  riches  of  the  East  and 
the  West  were,  opened  to  Europe,  and  when  commerce  began  to  assume 
a  position  which  it  had  not  before  attained. 

Until  the  sixteenth  century  commerce  had  little  or  no  connexion 
with  the  great  wars  of  Europe ;  but  no  sooner  had  a  new  world  been 
discovered,  and  a  sea  passage  opened  to  India,  than  attention  was 
drawn  to  its  importance.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  results  which 
this  change  produced  was  the  successful  revolt  of  Holland  from  Spain ; 
an  event  which  her  extensive  foreign  trade  mainly  enabled  her  to 
accomplish,  while  it  raised  her  to  the  rank  of  a  maritime  Power  hardly 
inferior  to  any  other  in  Em'ope.  Nor  was  England  backward  in  ap- 
preciating and  availing  herself  of  the  new  order  of  things.  Her  pro- 
gress as  a  commercial  nation  was  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,  whose  rival  she  was  in  tjiis  respect,  and  against  whom,  a 
centuiy  later,  she  levelled  the  shafts  of  her  hatred  and  jealousy  in  the 
celebrated  Navigation  Act  of  1652.  France,  too,  who  had  been  pur- 
suing a  similar  path,  was  already  taking  rank  as  a  colonial  and  mari- 
time Power ;  and  other  countries  were  not  slow  to  follow  ^er  ex- 
ainple. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  readily  understood  how,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  commerce  began  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  wars  of  the 
great  European  monarchies.  All  maritime  wai*s  became,  in  fact,  from 
that  period  commercial  wars ;  and  as  such  have  they  continued  down 
to  our  own  time,  though  necessarily  so  in  a  much  greater  degree.  The 
more  commerce  was  extended  the  more  did  it  multiply  the  causes  of 
war;  and  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  importance,  the  more  did  the 
destruction  of  the  trade  of  an  enemy  form  the  most  powerful  means  of 
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^  The  term  Marque  is  derived  from  Marches  the  old  word  for.boaodary.  It  was  first  lued 
in  licenses  called  ^*  Special  Letters  of  Marque,"  which  were  formerly  granted  by  the  Sovereign 
of  a  State  for  the  seizore,  beyond  his  territories,  of  property  bdonging  to  the  snbjeots  of 
a  nation  which  had  inflicted  unredressed  grievances  on  hie  own.  Thew  lioenaes  were  gmtwl 
in  cases  where  war  in  its  full  meaning  did  not  exUt  between  the  sovereign  who  issued  them, 
and  the  nation  against  whose  subjects  they  were  directed. 
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ledocini;  him  to  subjection,  whether  hy  tonifailating  it  directly,  or  by 
preventing  friendly  nations,  nnder  the  madk  of  nentralit)'',  from  carry- 
ing it  on.  To  do  this  effectually,  no  method  better  calculated  for 
success  could  be  resorted  to  than  that  of  making  use  of  armed  cruisers 
or  privateers. 

rrivateering,  though  coeval  withth^  earliest  periods  of  the  world's 
history,  received  its  first  great  development,  as  we  have  said,  soon 
after  the  discoveries  of  CoiiUKBUS  and  Vasco  ds  Gam  a.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  received,  however,  a  further  and  a 
greater  development.  During  the  revolt  of  the  Liow  Countries  from 
Spain  it  was  eirtensively  employed  by  the  Prince  of  Okange,  who 
from  the  extremity  of  his  hereditary  dominions  issued  a  very  large 
number  of  Letters  0/  Maraue  against  Spanish  commerce ;  while  Philip 
in  return  granted  an  eoual  number  against  his  revolted  subjects  of  the 
Netherlands.  Queen  JElizabeth  also,  about  the  same  time,  issued  a 
profusion  of  such  licenses,  not  only  a^inst  Spain,  with  whom  she  was 
then  at  war,  but  also  against  the  Sutch  cruisers  of  the  Prince  of 
Orakoe — the  Guex  de  Mer^  as  they  were  called — who  had  already 
begun  to  inflict  serious  injury  on  English  commerce.  Her  commissions 
in  this  respect  to  Sir  Fbancis  Dsake  and  Frobisher,  whose  deeds 
of  daring  history  has  recorded  as  being  so  formidable  to  neutral  powers 
engaged  in  illicit  traffic,  will  be  found  in  Rther's  **  Fcfcdera,"  vol. 
xn.,  pp.  16 — 18. 

The  effects  produced  by  Privateering  in  these  instances  showed  in 
a  remarkable  aegree  the  signal  benefit  derivable  from  it  in  naval  war- 
fare.      It  was  accordingly  thenceforth  largely  made  use  of  by  the 
^reat  maritime  States  of  Europe,  such  as  England,  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland,  who,  in  the  hitter  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  during  the 
seventeeth    century,  employed  it  with  extraordinary  success  in  the 
several  wars  in  which  they  were  then  from  time  to  time  engaged. 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland  were  indeed  at  those  periods  specially  oc- 
cupied in  framing  laws  for  its  regulation,  as  applicable  to  their  own 
subjects ;  though  in  England  there  was  no  direct  legislation  on  the 
matter  until  1707,  in  tfe  reign  of  Queen  Anne.*    All  these  Powers 
were  however  in  the  habit,  long  previously,  of  entering  into  treaties 
with  each  other  by  which  Privateering,  as  between  their  respective 
subjects,  was  placd  under  definite  rules  and  restrictions. 

xhese  treaties  began  to  accumulate  in  large  numbers  soon  after  the 
general  European  l^reaties  of  Munster,  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  Oliva, 
vrlien  Privateering  was  established  in  its  most  complete  form.     In 
France,  dining  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeeth  century,  it  was  es- 
pecially  encouraged  by   Louis   XIV.,   who,   uoder  an   ordinance 
passed  in  1688,  frequently  lent  his  own  ships  to  individuals,  ready 
equipped  for  sea,  to  cruise  against  the  commerce  of  his  enemies.  These 
vessels  were  lent  out  on  conditions  the  most  favourable ;  for  the  per- 
sons ^who  made  use  of  them  were  not  responsible  for  the  ships  if  tliey 
lost,  while  on  the  other  hand  they  received  the  profits  of  all  the 


^__^_^^_  -  — ■ •■ ■ ■  ■ ■--  --_  ^       ^       ■■-■  .  t-TB 11,    J 

*  Tbe  6th  Anne,  chapter  13.  There  are  certainly  ttaCutea  of  ao  anterior  date  bearing  in- 
dirwsclr  <M  ^^  tubjeet^such  as  tha  4th  and  5tb  VV'UUam  III.,  chapter  2d*but  these  onlj 
rciate  Co  ecQateral  points. 
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prizes  thej  captured^  after  certain  dednctioiis  foe  ^^an^eii'^s  w^s, 
munitions^  and  stores.  In  1674  be  liad  Ijent  out  iils  regular  ships  to 
piyate  individoals,  but  on  terms  less  favourable.  Privateering  was 
then,  in  fact,  with.  France,  as  it  was  .with,  all  maritipie  nations,  the 
favourite  species  of  force  resorted  to  in  time  of  war.  The  advantages 
resulting  rrom  it  were  enormous;,  for  it  jxot  o^y  enabled  the  State 
which  employed  it  to  inflict  the  greatest  injury  on  ite  enemy,  but  it 
also  largely  increased  its  naval  strength,  by  causing  vessels  to  be  equip- 
ped from  private  sources,  whicb  a  ^lii^ister  could  only  obtain  by  genenJ 
taacaiion.  Nor  was  it  plxniuctive  of  less  advantage  to  individuals.  Their 
gains  were  incalculable.  VoltaibE)  indeed,  says  that  it  was  commonly 
believed — though  there  is  no  direc(i  proof  of  the  fact — ^that  Mazarin's 
great  wealth  was  chiefly  derived  from  his  share  in  the  prizes  captured 
by  Ffench  Privateers.* 

Those  were  the  days  for  France  pf  cruiser  commanders  like  Jean 
Bart  and  Dd  Q-ubTeouin,  whose  exploits  in  every  part  of  the  ocean, 
from  Mahibar,  and  Ooromandel  to  the  Fiery  Cape  and  the  stormy 
washed  promontories  of  the  Western  coasts  of  South  America, 
have  been  the  theme  of  song  and  romance ;  as  tliey  were  also  the  days 
for  England  of  those  equally  renowned  Prfvateer  captains — the  worthy 
successors  within  a  few  generations  of  DnAKE^FjaoBiSHEB,  Hawkins, 
and  OzEKHAMi — ^who  used  to  sail  from  Plymouth  Sound  and  the 
sunny  nooks  of  Devon,  to  return  home  with  stately  carracks  in  their 
wake  laden  with  the  silks  and  spices  of  Bengal  or  the  gold  and  diamonds 
of  Potosi  and  Peru.  Nor  were  the  cruisers  who  issued  In  equal  numbers 
from  the  dockyards  of  the  Netlierlands  inferior  to  these  their  English 
and  French  rivals  in  deeds  of  naval  prowess  or  in  the  success  ^vith 
which  such  deeds  were  attended.  In  the  lon^  war  between  Louis  !XIY. 
and  Holland  they  made  fearful  bavoc  with  French  commerce,  and 
contributed  in  np  small  measure  to  bring  about  the  Peace  of  Ryswick. 
l)he  Grand  Monarque  iiad  afiected  to  despise  the  maritime  strength  of 
his  small  but  ami^ibious  neighbour ;  and,  to  record  his  pretended  con- 
tempt for  it,  he  nad  medals  struck  bearing  the  figure  ot  a  threatening 

Neptune  with  the  words  "  Qvjos  Ego *'  underneath.    To  this  the 

Dutch,  after  his  defeat  off  Gape  la  Ho£ue,  replied  by  striking  ofi^  others 
which  bore  the  following  device :  *'  imturdte  fuQaroy  regique  hcec  dicite 
vestro—^  Non  illi  mperium  pelagV  " 

In  the  next  centvry  Privateering  was  still  more  extensively  carried 
on ;  and  no  country  derived  greater  benefit  from  it  than  England,  whose 
maritime  population,  and  numerically  large  marine  gave  her  facilities 
for  tbe  appliance  of  it  which  no  otner  natio^  possessed-  In  all  the 
wars  in  which  she  was  then  from  tim^  to  time  encaged,  from  that  of 
the  Spanish  Succession  down  to  the  great  wars  of  Sie  French  Revolu- 
tion, it  constituted  the  main  element  of  her  power,  and  rendered  her, 
what  she  continued  to  be  until  the  fatal  surrender  of  her  maritime 
rights  at  Paris  in  1856)  complete  mistress  of  the  sea. 

A  brief  narrative  of  the  effects  producea  by  her  cruisers,  as  also  by 
those  of  France,  during  the  period  we  have  just  mentioned,  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  our  readers. 

*  iSi^cle  Louis  XIV.,  tome  i.,  p.  106.  ^ 
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In  1757^  daring  t^  Ttar  then  pending  belrween  the  two  countries, 
the  commerce  of  Praace  enflEeved  most  aevemly  f  n>m  English  Priva- 
teers^ who  cultured  an  immense-nttmber  of  raliiable  French  prizes.  Bvt 
this  ran  of  anceeat  w8aiftot!withotKt  compensation  on  the  side  of  France ; 
for  her  craisers  in  the  interwii  oi  a  diort  time  during  the  same  year 
look  nineteen  British  ships  out  of  tvrentyv-one,  which  were  homeward 
bound  from  Qarolma ;  the  consequence  of  whidi  was  that  a  quantitrf  of 
profitable  eommodities,  espeoialfy  indigo,  was  lost  to  this  country.* 

In  the  early  part  of  tte  following  year  the  English  privateers  kept 
tbe  sea  dming  aU  the  severity  of  tke  winter,  and  they  exerted  them- 
lelres  with  such  activity  that  the  whole  commerce  of  France  was  for 
the  time  ahnost  annihilated.  In  the  latter  portion  of  it  they  swarmed 
in  the  Channel  in  such  numbers  that  scarcely  a  French  merchantman 
dared  to  pat  oui  to  sea« 

The  navy  of  France  was  in  fact  at  that  time  so  utterly  weakened  and 
reduced  that  it  could  neither  confront  that  of  England  nor  furnish 
fitting  convoys  for  French  trading '  vessels.  An  hwasibn  of  England 
was  accordingly  projected,  under  the  ostensible  pretext  of  restoring  the 
Stuarts.      Fiat**bottom^'  beats  were  built,  large  ships  of  war  were 

auipped,  and  troops  were'  asaembled  at  Brest  for  embarkation.  But 
these  preparations  were  only  intended  as  a  feint  for  the  purpose  of 
disconcerting  the  BriCisk  Ministry,  of  deterring  them  from  sending 
forces  to  keep  alive  the  war  in  Gknnany,  and  of  damaging  our  national 
credit.  A  much  more  effectual  coarse  was,  however,  resorted  to  by  the 
French  OoTermnenf  in  order  to  carry  out  their  real  designs;  namely 
that  of  granting  Letters  of  Manque  ix)  a  large  number  of  privateers  to- 

5rey on  jSritiah  commerce;  and  the  result  justified  their  expectations, 
^heir  cmiiiers  covered  the  seas  of  Europe  and  America,  and  inflicted 
the  greatest  injury  on  etn:  trade.  Some  of  them  lay  close  in  the 
harbonrs  of  the  Channel  and  darted  out  occassionally  as  they  received 
inteUigence  of  the  dejfiartnre  of  any  English  merchantman*  Some 
took  their  station  in  tee  North  Sea  and  made  valuable  prizes  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland ;  while  others  cruised  with  similar  success  in  the  Chops 
of  the  Channel  and  off  the  Western  coast  of  Ireland.  But  by  far  the 
gneater  pact  of  ^tfaem  went  to  the  West  Indies,  wheone,  in  the  waters  of 
the  Leeward  Islahdsythey  captured  a  prodigious  number  of  British  ships 
sailing  to  and  from  the  sngar  oolonies. 

The  gre«t  success  of-  the  French > cruisers  at  tills  time  was  chiefly 
owing  to  an  act  of  the  British  Lem£|liiture  (the  52nd  George  II., 
chapter  25),  which  had  been  passed  a  short  time  before,  and  which 
provided  that  no  commission  should  be  granted,  unless  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  sow  fit,  to  any  privateer  in  Europe  who  carried  less 
tlian  100  tons  burden,  10  carriage  guns,  being*  three-pounders  or 
above^  and  a  crew  of  forty  i^aonen  at  lea^t.  The  ^ect  of  this  mea- 
sure was  to  produce  the  greatest  injury  on  Privateering  in  cases  where 
it  was  canira  on  by  vess^  of  lignt  burden.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Chaoinel  Islands  suffered  cohiiderably  from  it,  and  when  the  Bill  for 
the  Act  was  before  Parliameat,  petitions  were  presented  against  it 

■  Smdlctft  "  History  ol  EngUDd,"  t«1.  z.,  p.  108. 
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from  a  number  of  merchants  and  others  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  who 
had  embarked  their  fortunes  in  equipping  small  privateers.    These 
vessels,  which  had  always  been  of  tne  gre^»st  service  in  all  our  wars 
with  France,  used  to  run  in  close  with  the  French  shore  in  the  disguise 
of  fishing  boats,  and  had  not  only  taken  innumerable  prizes  from  the 
enemy   to  his  great   detriment  and    annoyance,   but  had  also  ob- 
tained material  intelligence  of  his  designs  on  many  important  occa- 
sions.   The  services  so  rendered  could  not  have  been  performed  by 
large  vessels,  which  were  unable  to  approach  so  near  the  coast,  or  in- 
deed to  '  appear  without    giving    alarm,   which   was  communicated 
from  place  to  place  by  appointed  signals.    The  effect  of  the  Act, 
therefore,  was  not  only  to  ruin  numbers  who  had  invested  their  means 
in  small  privateers,  but  to  deprive  the  nation  of  enormous  advantages, 
and  to  expose  its  navigation  and  commerce  to  incalculable  injury  from 
light  French  cruisers,  who  thereupon  poured  abroad  over  the  Channel 
in  shoals. 

In  the  next  year,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  our 
fleets,  the  French  privateers  in  the  seas  of  the  West  Indies  made 
prize  of  above  200  sail  of  English  shins,  which  were  valued  at  six 
nundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Their  success  on  this  occasion 
was  the  more  remarkable,  for  at  that  time  the  island  of  Guadaloupe 
was  in  the  possession  of  England,  and  Commodore  MoOR£  commanded 
a  numerous  squadron  in  those  latitudes.* 

In  1777,  during  the  revolt  of  the  American  Colonists,  who  were  in 
close  alliance  with  France,  there  appeared,  as  Mr.  Froxjde  tells  us, 
off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  three  fast-sailing,  and  heavily-armed  privateers 
carrying  American  colours,  which  had  come  over  to  spend  the  summer 
in  and  about  5t.  George's  Channel,  namely  the  Lexington^  and  the 
Reprisal^  18-gun  ships,  and  the  Dolphin^  a  10-gun  brig.  Their  crews 
were  mised,  consisting  of  Americans,  French,  and  a  large  complement 
of  Irish.  They  lay  chiefly  between  Holyhead  and  the  Irish  coast  in 
the  track  of  the  Liverpool  and  Belfast  traders.  Their  prizes,  as  fast 
as  they  took  them,  were  sent  away  round  Land's  End  to  some  Fiench 
port,  where  they  were  sold.  Three  ships-of-the-line  were  sent  from 
Portsmouth  to  ftrive  off  these  mischievous  hornets ;  but  the  latter 
evaded  and  laughed  at  the  liners.  A  fourth  American  privateer,  the 
Oliver  Cromwell^  was  added  to  their  number,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
summer  they  plied  their  trade  with  complete  impunity ;  the  smugglers 
on  the  coast  keeping  them  supplied  with  fresh  provisions,  with  pilots, 
and  with  information. 

In  the  following  year,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  author,  privateers 
under  French  and  American  colours,  thickened  in  the  Irish  Channel. 
Two  of  them  lay  usually  off  Bray  Head ;  others  off  Waterford  and 
Cork ;  and  others  off  the  Durneys  and  Cape  Clear.  Being  built  for 
speed,  they  laughed  at  pursuit,  and  made  prizes  of  any  traders  that 
passed  them.  Their  occupation  was  so  lively  and  lucrative  that  it 
found  imitators  in  many  contraband  Irish  crafts  which  went  to  Brest 
for  letters  of  marque,  and  then  returned  to  their  old  haunts  to  lie  in 
wait,  and  plunder  English  commerce. f 

"  •  8mollett*s  History  of  England,  vol.  x4i.,  pp.  103, 261,  287,  393,  aod  491. 

t  Froade*s  *'£nglUli  in  Iidand,*'  vol.  ii.,  p.  219. 
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Bat  the  &ucGe«ful  empIo}inent  of  Privateering  by  the  enemies  of 
England  in  these  years  was  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
great  use  she  madie  of  it  against  them  herself  during  the  same  period. 
At  no  time,  however,  in  Her  history  did  it  yield  her  greater  results 
than  in  1780  and  1801,  when  she  was  enabled  in  a  great  measure  by 
its  exercise  to  beat  down  two  formidable  confederacies — the  first  and 
second  Armed  Neutralities,  as  they  were  called — which  Russia  then 
organised  against  her  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  her  by  force  to 
abandon  her  maritime  rights. 

In  1780  she  was  at  war  with  France,  Spain,  and  her  American 
Colonists.     Russia  then  seized  the  occasion  to  propose  a  new  system  of 
neutral  trade,  the  two  principal  points  of  wnicn  were ;  first,  that  all 
neutral  ships  might  freely  navigate  from  port  to  port  and  on  the  coasts 
of  nations  at  war;  and,  second,  that  property  belonging  to  the  subjects  of 
States  at  war  should  be  free  on  Doard  neutral  vessels,  except  contra^ 
band  of  war*     These  principles  were  to  be  carried  into  effect,  not 
by  negotiation  or  treaty,  but   by  force   of  arms ;    and  in  order  to 
bring  about  their  adoption  she  combined  against  England  all  the  mari- 
time Continental  Powers,  either  in  the  form  of  direct  enemies,  or  of 
neutrals  more  deadly  than  enemies.     England  at  that  time  had  not  a 
smgle  ally,  and  her  resources  had  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  dis- 
astirous  war  she  was  then  waging  across  the  Atlantic.     She  had,  more- 
over, a  Minister  at  home  who  was  in  secret  understanding  with  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  the.  organiser  of  the  confederacy,  and  who  wajs 
qoise  as  willing  to  do  R.us^a  s  work  a^  others  were  afterwards  in  1856»^ 
But  foreign  danger  and  domestic  treason  were  not  yet  strong  enough 
in  this  country  to  put  down  law;  neither  was  the  nation  then  ready  to 
accept  what  a  Minister  did  and  to  find  reasons  against  itself.   No  man 
could  then  be  made  to  believe  that  it  was  humane  to  spare  an  enemy^ 
or  philosophical  to  surrender  either  rights  or  power ;  so  the  nation 
continued  to  adhere  to  the  now  antiquated  prejudice  that  in  seizing 
enemies'  goods  lay  its  whole  security  and  existence.     England  accord- 
ingly made  no  concession  to  the  demands  which  Russia  sought  to  en- 
force upon  her.    She  showed  in  a  series  of  well*argued  notes  addressed 
to  Sweden  and  Denmark^  who  had  been  inveigled  into  the  conspiracy, 
that  she  was  far  from  wishing  to  infringe  any  rights  they  had,  but 
that  she  would  not  and  could  not  succumb  to  intimidation  however 

geat  was  the  number  of  those  who  had  leagued  together  to  coerce  her. 
er  privateers  continued,  therefore,  to  seize  enemies'  goods  in  neutral 
ships  and  the  result  was  the  collapse  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  annul- 
ment by  every  one  pf  those  who  formed  it  of  the  maxims  they  had 
put  forth. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  Armed  Neutrality,  in  1800,  which 
Russia  again  organised  to  enforce  on  England  the  recognition  of  the 
same  principles ;  but  it  came  to  an  end  much  sooner  than  the  first. 
Li  the  short  space  of  three  months  she  la^y  at  En^and's  mercy.  This 
result  was  effected  bv  the  simple  operation  of  bringing  vessels  carry- 
ing the  produce  of  iCussia  to  this  countiy  for  adjudication ;  an  opera- 
tion which  was  chiefly  performed  by  our  privateers.  By  it  her 
whole  State  mechanism  was  stopped,  her  finances  reduced  to  the 
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verge  of  ruin,  her  ambition  annihilated^  and  her  Emperor  brtyoght 
to  an  untimely  death.  Sir  Ahohibalp  Alison,  a  commonplace 
historian,  writes  in  reference  to  the  event  as  foUows : — 

"  On  the  14th  of  Janttatj,  1801,  the  British  Ootenment  issued  an  order  for  s 
general  embargo  on  all  vessels  belonging  to  any  ol  tiie  confederaied  Powers  (the 
Armed  Neutrality),  Letters  of  Marque  were  at  tie  etime  time  ietmed  for  the  capture  of 
the  numerous  vessels  belonging  to  these  States  which  'were  working  to  the  Baltic; 
and  with  such  vigour  were  these  proceedings  followed  up  that  nearly  one  half  of  tke 
merchant  ehipe  belonging  to  tie  Northern  Foieert  at  sea  found  their  wagf  into  SriOth 
harbours*** 

The  same  writer  theo  proceedfl  to  give  a  gloomy  picture  of  the 

^)Osition  of  England  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1801.    ^' After 

a  war  of  tai  y^ars,"  says  he,  "  which  ht^i  been  costly  and  burdensome 

beyond  exainple,  she  still  found  herself  opposed  to  France ;  while  a 

Northern  Confederation,  with  a  fleet  of  above  eight  hundred  sail  in 

the  Baltic,  was  preparing  to  assert  principles  sabversive  of  her  naval 

power."t    But  tliis  was  not  all.    There  bad,  in  addition,  been  two 

years  of  bad  harvests,  and  food  had  risen  almost  to  famine  prices. 

The  scene,  however,  suddenly  changes. 

"  An  event,**  he  writes,  "  took  place  within  tlie  palace  of  St  Petersburg,  which 
at  once  dissolved  the  Northern  Confederacj,  defeated  the  saaguine  hopes  of  Napo- 
leon, and  changed  tJie  face  of  the  world.  This  was  the  death  of  the  Emperor  PatjIi, 
which  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  March,  and  led  immediately  to  the 
accession  of  his  son  Alexander,  and  a  total  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  tlie  Ca- 
binet of  St.  Petersburg." t 

This  death,  which  had  changed  the  face  of  the  world,  was  the 


woik  of  a  conspiracy  ;  and  the  conspiracy  was  formed,  says  the  same 
historian,  because  '^  the  suspension  of  the  commercial  intercourse  with 
England,  by  cutting  oflF  the  great  market  for  produce,  had  injured  the 
vital  interests  of  the  great  landed  proprietors :"  that  is  to  say,  the 
face  of  the  world  was  changed  in  three  months  by  English  privateers 
exercising  the  Eight  of  Search. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next  Number,') 


Cruisers  versus  Ironclads. 

(Translated  from  *  La  Turqnie**  of  S^temher  lOf*,  1874.) 

The  four  articles  which  we  have  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  idea  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Consul  ate- General  of  Turkev  at  Naples  prove  that  it  is 
not  by  improvements  in  the  material  of  ships  and  artillery  that  M.  Pszemht 
looks  for  the  termination  of  maritime  wars. 

The  conclusion  he  has  arrived  at  is  borrowed  from  Oetolan's  **  Diplo- 
macy of  the  Sea,*'  and  is  contained  in  the  following  passage ; — 

"  The  more  we  reflect  on  what  maritime  war  consists  of,  and  on  the  radical 
differences  that  exist  between  it  and  war  on  land,  the  more  are  we  con- 
vinced that  the  readiest  and  most  efficacious  mean^  for  bringing  it  to  a  ter- 
mination is  that  of  destroying  the.  ^mmercial  navigation  of  the  enemy* 
To  endeavour  by  this  course  to  arrive  at  an  honourable  peace  appears  to 
us,  notwithstanding  all  that  certain  modem  publicists  have  written,  an  iu« 
contestable  right,  which  is  based  on  that  right  of  injuring  the  enemy  which 
no  one  has  denaed. 


•  (t 
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"Itestore  Priyateering.'*  These  are  the  last  worch  of  the  author  of 
"Ironclad  Naries." 

He  regards  ''the  adoption  without  reserve  of  commercial  war  as  the 
moat  effectual  means  in  all  respects  for  a  complete  solution  of  the  maritime 
qoestion" ;  and  he  adds : — 

'' Commercial  war  is  that  which  re-establishes  the  most  perfect  equi- 
librium among  naval  Powers,  for  it  permits  the  weakest  to  hold  up  its 
head  before  the  strongest.  It  is  in  fhct  evident  that  even  a  reduced  num- 
ber of  cruisers  ad  hoe  would  sufBce  to  inflict  an  enormous  injury  on  com- 
merce. Now  as  we  admit  that  good  sense  will  sooner  or  later  return  to  Pri- 
vateering, the  country  which  is  in  the  least  favoured  in  a  financial  point  of 
riew  will  always  find  in  its  steam  cruisers  the  means  of  completing  the 
desired  number  of  privateers.  The  skill  and  courage  of  ca{)tEtns,  more 
over,  resume  in  this  sort  of  warfare  all  tlie  yakmr  of  which  an  invulnerable 
navy  robs  them,  and  form  a  powerful  element  of  compensation.*' 

To  attain  the  object  which  M.  Pszbhkt  commends,  a  light  navy  has  to 
be  developed,  and  the  roathematieal  means  of  giving  great  swiftness  have 
to  be  stuaied. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  work  which  we  are  now  examining, 
"the  question  of  an  economical  steam  navy  will  be  solved  when  we  wish" 
to  solve  it ;  and  that  in  a  manner  the  most  complete  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Beleguic  keels,  constructed  according  to  the  new  hydro-dynamic, 
which,  according  to  the  inventor,  will  give  the  following  sailing  re- 
sults : — 

Eugiiies.  Miles  per  Honr. 

from  120  to  150  horae-power     ...        , from  11}  to  12^ 

„    250  to  300  „  ...        ...        ...  „      13  to  14 

„    350  to  400  „  ...        .,.        ...  „     15  to  16 

„    500  and  upwards  „  ...        '* „     17  to  18 

• 

In  these  different  categories,  says  he,  the  miUtary  marine  will  find  its 
Ught  cruisers,  its  station  ships,  and  its  despatch  boats ;  the  commercial 
navigation  its  poet  packet  boats,  its  large  transport  vessels,  and  its  cruisers 
fit  for  every  service ;  and  finally  the  force  guarding  the  coast  would  afford 
excellent  opportunitiee  for  the  construction  of  torpedoes  and  rams. 

in  anticipation  of  the  objections  which  might  be  raised  against  restoia> 
tion  of  Privateering  M.  Pszbkky  says : 

"  To  those  who  question  these  practical  results  we  would  say  that  the 
Americans  have  had  no  other.  Since  the  independence  of  their  country 
they  have  constantly  studied  the  defence  of  their  coasts,  trusting  to  their 
light  marine  to  insure  respect  for  the  star-bespad^gled  flag,  and  to  their 
privateers  for  the  protection  of  their  commercial  interests  by  means  of  re- 
prisals ;  and  no  one  can  say  that  the  honour  or  the  rights  of  America  have 
ever  been  ill-defended  or  compromised  by  this  organisation.*' 

We  leave  the  author  to  state  his  conclusions  with  regard  to  tlie  system 
he  extols,  in  the  pamphlet  we  are  now  studying,  where  it  bears  on  high 
international  considerations.    He  says  :—* 

*'  The  proved  uaelessaess  of  war  made  by  line-of«battle  ships  with  inroL 
Derable  ironcladi^  and  the  gcave  political  results*  which  may  follow  from  i^ 
impose  on  the  Powers  the  urgent  duty  of  taking  a  decisive  coarse. 

'*  A  universal  maritime  congress  which  would  naturally  find  its  placa 
after  the  Congress  of  Brussels,  can  alone  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  things 
in  every  way  mjurious,  the  [prolongation  oT  which  presses  more  every  day 
on  nations. 

*'  We  repeat  it  :-^The  protection  ot  coasts,  ports,  and  maritime  central 
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positions  by  a  complete  system  of  torpedoes ;  a  fteet  of  swift  and  economical 
cruisers  traversing  the  seas  in  time  of  peace  and  carrying  everywhere  the 
prestige  of  their  flag ;  and  at  their  side  a  host  of  merchant  steamers  placing 
themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  on  the  first  appeal  and  on  certain 
conditions — all  of  which  would  be  capable  of  forming  a  true  naval  force 
ready  to  rush  on  the  enemy's  commerce,  and  thereby  possessing  a  moral 
influence  never  before  heard  of. 

"  These  three  elements,  we  say,  which  are  to  be  met  with  even  to-day, 
will,  with  the  actual  resources  of  naval  art,  assure  to  each  country,  great 
or  small,  what,  up  to  the  present  time,  it  has  sought  for  in  vain  in  the 
beaten  path ;  namely,  security  for  its  coasts  and  the  real  protection  of  its 
interests  and  maritime  rights.*' 

Is  the  question  which  M.  Pszeiwt  has  raised  to  be  solved  in  the  way  he 
has  indicated  P  It  is  a  problem  which  does  not  belong  to  ns  either  to  dis- 
cuss or  resolve. 

We  have  found  that  his  pamphlet  on  **  Ironclad  Navies'*  contains  ideas, 
yiews,  and  statements  which  have  a  certain  weight,  and  we  have  laid  them 
before  our  readers. 

It  now  remains  for  statesmen  and  governments  to  see  what  profit  they 
may  and  ought  to  derive  from  a  proposition  contrary  to  maritime  law  as 
it  is  practised  at  the  present  day. 


The  Quarterly  Review  on  Turkey. 

"  The  supreme  good  fortune  of  Bussia,  or  perhaps  her  good  manage- 
"  ment,  consists  in  this,  that  she  knows  how  to  pefeuade  the  world  to 
"  believe  whatever  she  wishes,  and  to  accept  as  serious  all  the  appear- 
"  ances  that  she  finds  it  useful  to  put  on." 

Our  readers  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  these  words  are  quoted 
from  a  French  newspaper,*  not  indeed  speaking  in  its  own  name,  hut 
at  least  admitting  into  its  columns  the  article  which  contained  them. 

They  axe  the  epitome  in  results  of  the  history  of  the  world  as  we 
now  see  it.  Each  day  also  brings  their  confirmation  in  some  new 
example  of  a  monstrous  falsehood  or  fallacy  that  is  believed,  or  a  ridi- 
culous pretence  that  is  received  as  genuine.  No  Sovereign  but  the 
Emperor  of  EtrssiA  could  have  assembled  the  Brussels  Congress.  He 
has  done  it  on  the  grounds  of  the  magnanimity,  disinterestedness,  and 
peaceful  tendency  of  his  policy.  If  these  professions  are  not  really 
believed,  it  comes  to  exactly  the  same  thing  as  though  they  were. 
For  no  one  within  the  charmed  circle  of  public  life  dares  to  say  "It  is 
«aUe;' 

But  it  is  quite  as  important  for  Russia  that  falsehoods  should  be 
believed  about  other  nations  as  about  herself ;  and  sometimes  even 
more  so.  It  is  but  natural  that  she  should  work  to.  bring  about  an 
end,  so  necessary  to  her.  But  what  are  we  to  say  when  we  find  that 
all  the  work  is  done  for  her,  and  that  by  those  on  whose  heads  the 
consequences  must  fall?  Not  that  even  here  it  is  principally  " ffood 
"  fortune,"  and  not  "  good  management."  It  is  impossible  to  say  now 
much  the  one  or  the  other  may  have  contributed  to  produce  the  news- 
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paper  or  jRevieto  article^  the  book  of  travels,  or  other  literary  com-* 
position,  vrhich  at  any  particnlftr  moment  does  her  work  for  her. 

Thus  have  come  forth  into  being  towards  the  end  of  the  year  just 
closed  two  compositions,  the  one  in  England  and  the  other  in  Franco, 
both  admirably  calculated  to  effect  the  standing  object  of  her  ambi- 
tion, namely,  the  destruction  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  her  own 
occupation  of  Constantinople. 

The  French  article  is  in  the  shape  of  a  "  Review  of  the  Treaty  of 
"  Paris,  in  reference  to  tlie  pevsecutum  of  the  Armenians**  It  appears  in 
a  French  Catholic  journal,  one  which  has  shown  a  refmarkable  tendency 
to  admit  the  truth,  in  other  respects,  into  its  oohimns.  The  nature  of 
the  exposition  will  be  evident  for  our  readers  fronfi  the  mere  title. 
To  connect  the  Armenian  persecutions  with  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  is  the 
very  object  for  which  Russia  has  worked  upon  the  Potte  and  upon  suc- 
cessive Grand  Viziers,  so  as  to  bring  about  these  persecutions.  The  art 
of  the  document  in  question  is  so  great  that  it  is  worthy  of  a  syste- 
matic refutation.  But  this  we  cannot  feive  here,  nor  would  it  serve 
the  purpose,  as  it  would  not  reach  the  French  reader.  However,  if 
there  be  any  inhabitant  of  France  knowing  English  and  wishing  to  be 
informed,  almost  every  word  of  this  journal,  and  especially  of  this 
number,  is  its  refutation.  The  whole  chain  of  reasoning  rests  upon 
the  assumption  of  the  Crimean  War  having  been  really  undertaken  to 
save  Turkey  from  fiussia,  and  that  the  consideration  on  Turkey's  side 
was  the  privileges  she  was  to  confer  upon  the  Christians*  She  is  thus 
convicted  of  both  bad  faith  and  ingratitude  in  her  present  proceedings 
towards  the  Armenitfn  Catholics. 

The  English  article,  which  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review  of  last 
October,  takes  the  same  line  as  regards  the  War  and  the  Treaty ;  and 
only  differs  in  the  application.  It  maintains,  not  merely  that  Turkey 
is  bound  by  Treaty  to  grant  certain  privileges  to  one  class  of  its  sub- 
jects, but  speaks  as  if  all  misgovemment,  of  any  description,  whether 
applied  to  Turks  or  Christians,  whether  consisting  in  doing  what  ouglit 
not  to  be  done,  or  leaving  undone  what  had  to  be  done,  came  under 
the  designation  of  insratitude  for  the  favours  Turkey  has  received, 
and  bad  faith  in  breach  of  positive  engagements. 

It  is  more  especially  England  towards  whom  Turkey  is  thus 
culpable. 

"  Scarce  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  outbreak  of  the  all  too- 
famous  Crimean  War ;  not  twenty  since  its  conclusion  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris.  Nor  do  we'  intend  any  disparagement  to  our  A  Hies  of  that  date 
when  we  assert,  that  among  all  the  European  signataries,  assembled  in  Pans 
March  30,  185G,  none  accepted  the  9th  Article  of  the  document  then  laid 
before  them,  with  all  its  fair  words  of  Imperial  promise,  more  sincerely, 
more  confidingly,  more  hopefully,  than  the  representatives  of  England.  It 
was  the  acknowledgment  of  a  debt  contracted ;  a  debt  not  the  less  rea}, 
because  implied  throughout  rather  than  expressed ;  a  convention  too  well 
understood  to  admit  the  formal  obscurantism  of  diplomatic  phrases.  And 
.how  stood  the  contracting  parties?  On  the  one  side  there  was  support 
given,  blood  poured  oat,  treasure  lavished  ;  on  the  other  figured  reiterated 
pledges,  assurauoes  of  reform,  of  progress,  of  whatever  may  be  summarily 
described  as  the  good  conduct  of  a  nation :  such  were  the  title-deeds,  and 
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such  the  ndafioatioD.  The  one  Empire,  the  Ottoman,  admitted  ite  short- 
comings in  the  past,  and  promised  a  new  and  better  era  in  the  future:  the 
other,  our  own,  accepted  the  promises,  and  gare  the  help  which,  in  the  days  of 
MzKTCHiEorFand  JN^iCHOLi^,  was  nothing  less  than  a  renewed  lease  of 
existence  to  the  heirdom  of  Othmak. 

*'  Liberal,  indeed,  waa  the  help,  and  liberal,  too,  were  the  promises  in 
return." 

This  article  of  the   Quarterly  Beview^  under  the  modest  title  of 
^^  Provincial    Turkey/'   settles    that  great  problem,   ^^The   Eastern 
^^  Question,' '  in  a  very  sunomary  manner.    It  deacribes  the  Ottoman 
Empire  as' a  region  of  misery  and  a  mass  of  corruption.  That  it  should 
preaict  ita  speedy  dissolution  is  nothing  new  and  nothing  remarkable. 
But  the  picture  it  draws  of  the  internal  state  of  Turkey  is  calculated, 
with  great  ingenuity,  to  effect  the  evident  purpose^  because  of  the 
amount  of  truth  which  is  mixed  up  with  what  is  positively  falae  or 
relatively  exaggerated.    No  one,  of  course,  will  perceive  tne  contra* 
diction  that  yet  lies  on  the  face  of  it,  which  is,  that   the  writer 
complains  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  Hatti-Humayoun,  and  at  the 
same  time  contrasts  the  present  state  of  the  Empire  with  that  which 
existed   before  Sultan  Mahhoud's  reforms,  on  every  page,  so  as  to 
date  its  decay  from  that  period.   For  those  who  believe  that  the  Author 
of  the  "  Spirit  of  the  East"  and  ''  The  Resources  of  Turkey  "  is  better 
acquainted  with  that  country  than  any  one  else,  it  will  be  enough  to 
remind  them  that  when  he  first  saw  the  country  the  principal  changes 
mentioned  in  the  Quarterly  Review  had  already  taken  place ;  the  corps 
of  Janisaries    had   been    dissolved,    and  the  Dere-Beys   no  longer 
existed.     But  these  changes  had  not,  in  Mr.  Ubquhabt's  judgment, 
destroyed  the  vitality  of  the  Empire,  either  in  a  military  point  of  view 
or  in  reference  to  its  internal  structure.    There  remained  the  two 
points  which  no  one  but  he  has  perceived — ^its  Municipal  Organisation 
and  Free  Trade.     Since  that  time,  it  is  true  that  both  one  and  the 
other  have  been  largely  interfered  with.    But  from  what  period  is 
such  interference  to  be  dated?     In  respect  to  the  former,  notably 
from  the  period  of  the  fatal  Crimean  War,  and  by  means  of  the  very 
attempts  made  by  the  unfortunate  Turks  to  carry  out  that  imitation 
of  Europe  which  was  consigned  in  the  terms  of  the  Hatti-Hum^'^oun. 
As  to  the  Free  Trade,  which  forms  part  of  the  religion  of  Islam, 
as  well  as  the  impossibility  of  incurring  debt,  and  the  fixed  rate  of 
taxation,  the  disturbance  of  these  latter  also  dates  from  the  arrival 
of  the  Allied  Fleets  before  Constantinople ;  that  of  Free  Trade  from 
the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  England — the  country  to  whom  the 
Quarterly  Review  declares  that  she  has  incurred  such  a  debt  of  gra- 
titude. 

The  conclusion  of  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  explains  the  vigour 
with  which  he  has  written,  apparently  to  exalt  Islam,  and  as  if  intending 
to  advise  the  Turks  to  return  to  their  "  barbarism." 

After  a  very  curious  warning — "  To  beware  of  the  common  error 

**  of  those  who  imagine  that  because   an   Empire  is  decrepit,  it  is 

"  necessarily  short-lived  " — after  anticipating  the  '^  prorogation  of  the 

'  death-signal  of  the  Turkish  Empire,''  from  "  theievival  of  Mam"— 
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after  declaring  that  the  Empire  is  not  Rkely.to  be  exposed  to  the 
rebellion  of  formidable  vassals,  snch  as  that  of  Mehehet  Ali  or  the 
Pacha  of  Bagdad,  and  that  if  such  attempts  were  renewed  they  would 
not  succeed  "  unless  powerfMly  aided  from  without  ** — he  goes  on  to 
partition  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  to  lay  down  a  scheme  for  the  division 
of  the  spoils ! 

Russia  is  then  brought  for  the  first  time  on  the  field,  and  that  in  a 
way  which  naturally  leads  to  the  inquiry  : — Who  can  the  Englishman 
be  who  thus  sums  up  Russia's  conquests  and  triumphs  in  the  style  of  a 
chant  of  victory  f 

"  To  Russia,  mistress  of  the  Central  Asiatic  line,  belong  of  necessity  the 
destinies  of  Northern  Turkey :  tbey  are  already  in  her  handa  Her  Asiatic 
policy,  long  consistent  tbrou^^hout,  now  draws  to  completion.  One  foot 
planned  on  the  Amoor  boimdacy  line  to  the  east,  and  the  other  on  the 
Caucasian  Isthmus  to  the  west,  she  has  gathered  up  in  her  unrelaxing. 
grasp  the  two  extremities  of  the  ^reat  Tartar  route ;  her  latest  campaigns 
have  cleared  away  the  obstacles  interposed  midway ;  while,  by  her  cele- 
brated note  of  October,  1870,  she  demanded,  and  by  the  Conference  of 
January,  1871,  obtained,  that  the  key  of  the  whole  mid- Asian  sjatem,  the 
Black  Sea  itself,  should  be  placed  henceforth  within  the  reach  of  her  hands, 
ready  to  wrench  it,  whenever  the  hour  strikes  in  the  Councils  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, from  the  feeble  grasp  of  the  Osmanlee,  and  to  make  it  all  her  own. 
That  she  will,  sooner  or  later,  thus  wrench  it ;  that  the  Russian  flag  will 
float  supreme  over  every  port  on  the  Black  Sea  coast ;  that  it  will  even 
one  day  ware  in  sovereignty  from  t^  towers  of  Galata  and  the  Seraskierat ; 
18  scarcely  less  certain  than  that  the  sun  once  risen  in  the  east  will  move 
onward  to  its  place  in  the  western  heavens :  a  wonder-working  Joshua  may 
perhaps  delay,  but  cannot  reverse  its  course."    • 

England^  indeed/ is  to  share  Kussia's  triumph  according  to  him,  and 
to  reap  a  harvest  that  she  has  not  sown.  For  the  result  of  the  Russian 
flag  floating  supreme  in  the  Black  Sea,  is  to  be  our  possession  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Bed  Sea*,  Bussia  and  England  are  to  divide 
the  Ottoman  Empire  between  them — the  North  to  her,  aaid  the  South 
to  ourselves. 

It  is  not  simply  disgust  and  indignation  that  such  words  should 
excite,  from  their  profound  immorality,  and  their  madness  as  far 
as  England  is  concetned.  It  may  serve  a  purpose,  and  a  ,very  useful 
one,  when  the  time  comes,  to  make  it  be  believed  that  England  is  looking 
to  divide  with  Bussia  the  spoils  of  the  East.  The  interference  of  En^ 
land  and  France  between  Bussia  and  Turkey,^  on  the  last  occasion,  had 
been  preceded  by  the  offers  of  the  Emperor  through  Sir  H.  Seymour 
to  dispose  of  her  inheritance,  which  offers  were  to  be  kept  secret  from 
France.  England  and.  Bussia  were  not  then  united  by  double  marriages 
as  they  have  since  been.  The  belief  of  the  union  of  the  two  Govern- 
nients  has  already  exercised  a  fatal  influence  in  France,  which  was  in 
part  diminished  by  the  attitude  of  the  English  Goyernment  in  reference 
to  the  Congress  of  Brussels.  Both  countries  will  infallibly  look  to 
Sussia  as  an  ally  unless  they  can  learn  to  trust  each  other  and  see 
their  common  interest  and  their  common  powers  as  the  two  principal 
noaritime  Powers  oi  the  world.  But  for  this  men  are  requured,  and 
01691  are  no  longer  produced  in  Ei^rope. 
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This  article  appears  in  the  saine  Review  whi^h,  in -1835)  contained 
the  wonderful  exposition  of  Sir  John  MoNfiit,  itself  a  review  of  ilr. 
TJEQUHAEx'a  first  pamphlet;  which,  it  might  have  been  supposed, 
would  have  put  to  night  for  ever  thase  cruoe  speculations  on  the  im- 
pending fall  of  an  Empire  which  h^  shown  at  least  more  vitality  than 
any  of  our  modern  European  ones.  They  think  they  know  Turkey; 
it  is  tliemaelvea  th^y  have  to  know. 

We,  it  IS  true,  also  speak  of  danger  to  the  Ottoman  Empire*  But 
it  is  from  the  corruption  of  Europe^  and  not  from  its  own. 


The  Turkish  Succession. 

To  THE  Editor  or  the  Diplomatic  Rbvibw. 
Sib, — A  wi^  has  been  expressed  that  a  letter  of  mine  should  be 
republished  in  your  columns,  and  I  take  the  opportunity  of  adding 
some  further  elucidations. 

There  appeared  in  the  Times  of  the  6th  of  December  what  is 
justly  called  an  intex'esting  summary  regarding  the  trade  of  Turkey 
from  the  latest  Consular  reports ;  the  following  remarks  require  the 
closest  attention « 

"  Trebizond  was  of  old  the  centre  of  a  great  J^ersian  trade,  but  aa 
"  Mr.  Pa^geave  points  out  in  hie  report,  Russia  is  effe<?tually 
^^  diverting  that  trade  to  its  own  route,  and  Trebizond  is  sinking  into 
^^  insignificance.  Tiurkey  loade  the  trade  with  vexatious  eaactioiie 
^'  amounting  to  about  eight  per  cent,^  so  that  goods  teUl  not  bear  the  cosis 
^*  of  the  extra  charges  when  pkiced  in  competition  with  those  brought 
^  through  Russian  territory  free  of  duty  ...  As  it  is  with  the  Black 
**  Sea  coast  so  it  is  with  Asia  Minor,  the  Levant,  and  the  Greek 
"  Archipelago." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  rewrite  the  oft-told  history  of  the  manner  in 
which  Lord  Palmerston  substituted  his  Turkish  Commercial  Treaty 
for  that  of  Mr.  Urquhart,  loading  the  commerce  of  Turkey  with 
prohibitive  duties  for  the  abolition  of  which  the  original  Treaty  had 
stipulated.  It  is  enough  to  quote  the  concluding  paragraph  of  a  paper 
in  the  Diplomatic  Revieio  for  October,  1873,  p.  299. 

"  By  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  1861,  one  per  cent,  was  to  be 
**.  taken  off  the  export  duty  year  by  year  until  only  one  per  cent,  was 
**  left.  That  term  has  arrived,  and  it  is  supposed,  of  course,  that 
"  Turkey  has  only  one  per  cent,  export  duties.  But  it  is  not  so.  The 
"  Treaty  abolished  the  export  duties  as  regards  foreign  countries,  but 
"  it  left  extant  those  same  duties  which  we  have  already  described  as 
"  having  been  established  between  Turkish  ports/' 

Thus  England's  Minister  imposed  the  duties  which  are  destroying 
Turkish  trade,  and  thus  the  single  stroke  of  a  pen  abolishing  them 
would  undersell  Bussia  in  the  !EUack  Sea,  the  Levant,  and  the  coun- 
tries adjacent,  and  that  pen  -stroke  would  simultaneously,  by  catting 
o&  the  sinews  of  war,  cut  down  at  least  a  third  of  the  Kussian  mili- 
tary establishment,  creating  at  the  same  time  such  an  incalculable 
influx  of  prosperity  into  Turkey  and   England  at  once,   that  the 
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Eastern  qaestidu  w^uld  iranifih  like  i  dream.     Ofa^  fbr  an  English 
Statesmtin  who  MisA^  iindersCand  this. 

Again  with  regard  to  ^  question,  wliidli  i&  a  idtai  one  fdT  Bnssia, 
the  same  report  say* :— 

**  The  Value  oS  the  expbrta  of  cereafe  has  gfbwn  m  that  quarter 
^  (the  Dantibian  Prindpaliliies)  from  two  and  a  quartei*  mfflions  ster^ 
"  ling  to  abotlt  four  taillidns  sinfee  1 847  .  .  .  Were  ftusUities  giyen  f oi^ 
^*  trade  at  SaUha/ond  internal  commiimcation  opened  up,  rt  might 
**v€ry  likely  prove  that  the  Danube  valleys  co^ild  ttMl^i^uce  ib 
^  cheaply  as  the  Dneiper  istA  the  Don.'' 

It  is  an  axlbm  that  were  the  Danubian  Provihc^  In  the  hands  of 
one  knowing  how  to  use  them — ^in  a  given  number  of.  years  the 
Russian  Empire,  as  it  now  is,  must  cease  to  exCst,  fifom  thfe  extinction 
of  her  trade.  Tiie  increasing  tradfe  in  raw  produce  of  the  United 
States  was  well  shown  by  the  tabular  statement  in  your  last  numbei^ 
to  be  a  similar  danger;  and  ih^  Pall  Mall  Gaiette^  m  the  last  w^ek  in 
October,  had  a  most  remarkable  article  indicating  that  Bussia'd 
financial  position  is  so  desperate  that  slie  is  forced  to  come  to  the 
money  markets  of  Europe  for  a  new  loan  to  pay  fh^  iriter^  of  the 
old  ones. 

But  the  freedom  of  the  Danubian  trade  is  to  h^  in  eVery  way  a 
nearer  and  a  greater  danger,  and  hence  the  new  dompUciitioh  respect- 
ing the  Principalities.  ' 

Of  course  a  corollary  to  the  axiohl  just  stated  is  that  Biissia,  to 
exist,  must  have  the  Principalities  as  her  own^  oi*  must  cause  tiiem  to 
be  devastated. 

If  the  Porte  then  weife  wise,  it  would  see  that  in  this  ease  instead 
of  relying  on  the  Treaty  ef  Parts  ^s  the  groiunds  for  disputing  the 
right  of  Boumania  to  conclude  commercial  Tr^ties,  it  would  admit 
that  the  original  Treaty'  of  1393  between  Turkey  bnd  Wallachia, 
inasmuch  as -it  conceded  the  right  of  making  Peace  atid  War  to  the 
vassal  province,  admitted  thereby  the  right  of  making  Treaties  of 
commerce,  the  greater  including  the  less,  and  the  Sultan  might  t^e 
the  occasion  to  withdraw  from  the  Treaty  of  Paris  which  has  been  so 
repeatedly  violated.  The  staixiB  quo  ante  helium  Crttneatioum  would 
then  be  reverted  to,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  th^At  Turkey  id 
now  immeasurably  superior  in  naval  and  military  power  than  she  was 
at  that  time. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  this,  not  because  the  subject  is  complex,  but 
because  it  is  so  unmistakably  simple— ^depending  on  geographical 
position,  which  a  glance  at  the  mat)  \^'ni  show,  to  any  one  who  bears 
in  mind  that  the  issue  of  a  war  depends  far  more  oti  starving  by 
stopping  trade  than  on  fighting. 

1  quote  the  admirable  words  of  Mr.  Ckawshay  : — 

•'  The  position  of  Turkey  as,  a  Maritime  Power  is  one  altogether 
"  peculiar  and  most  important  to  be  understood.  The  only  outlet  for 
**  the  Black  Sea  trade  of  Bussia  is  through  the  Bosphorus.  The 
'*  Tvhole  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  is  divided  between  Bussia  and  Turkey. 
**  Consequently  th^  blockade  in  time  of  war  by 'Turkey  of  the  Bus- 
**  Stan  ports  in  the  Black  Sta,  will  effectually  stop  the  trade  of  Bussia 
^  even  under  the  Declaration  of  Paris." 
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Infinitely  moire  would  thU  be  the  case  if  Turkey  ofied  her  cmisens 
and  exercised  the  Bight  of  Search  to  aejae  RusauUi  goods  under  any 
fla^  in  time  o£  war*  But  it  ia  iitterlj'inipoasible  that  -a  queBticn  of 
naval  as  of  any  other  war  can  arise  between  Tockey  and  Buaiii^ 
except  the  Sultan's  arms  aj?e  held  by  Ea^laftd  as  in  1853,  when  Lord 
STBATFomD  DS  Bedoltffjs^  jujst  befoce  SiiK^^  wzole  s  '^  I  hft?e 
^'  Buoceeded  in  dissuading,  the  Porte  from  s^oiduig  a  detachmeat 
<^of  line-pf4)4ttle  ships  and  sailing  fri^ate$  into  the  Black  Sea«'' 
And  when  Six  Hamilton  Ssthoub,  in  his  despatch  from.  St^  Fete» 
burg,  reported  his  acquiescenoe  in  C^uot  IriBflfify.BOpg'8  remtrk': 
^  That  no  seriooa  negotiation  could  be  condncted  until  the  Tatks, 
"  palmed  by  a  defeat,  were  driven  from  tlie  Principellties," 

Turkey  has  countermanded  the  ordejcs  given  for  iroaoladS'^-thiB 
mania. has  not  affected  her ;  at  any  moment  she  can  effectually  close 
the  Dardanelles,  and  introduce  any  amount  of  force  into  the  Black 
Sea^  wb^e  Bussia  has  nothing  capable  of  exchanging  a  single  broad* 
side  with  hen    The  hoax  of  Kussia's  navy  ended  in  1855. 

As. to  the  military  strength  of  Turkey  I  can  neither  quote  from  nor 
reproduce  Mr.  Ubquhabt's  work  on  the  subject ;  it  is  eidiaustiv^^ 
and  it  is  a  chain  of  demonstrations  of  which  it  is  impossible,  to  select 
links  as  specimenst  May  I  be  allowed  t<>  recai  my  own  wonls  pub- 
lished in,  your  columns  in  1867 1 

"  We  who  protest  against  the  subserviency  of  the  Cabinets  of 
^^  Iktn^e  to  Bussia,  would  have  no  right'  to  speak  and  could  have  no 
f^  claim  to  be  heard  were  it  true,  as  the  world  believes,  that  Biissia  is 
^^  i*elatively  strong  and  Turkey  relatively  weak.  But  if  it  is  exactly 
'^  the  reverse,  then  are  our  o^m  words  the  only  true  ones. 

'^Had  it  been  said  in  1853,  that  is^  before  the  war^  tihat  die 
^*  Turkish  regular  troops  would  ^  always  beat  in  the  fiela  twice  the 
f^  number  of  Bussian,'  all  military  men.  would  have  set  down  the 
^^  writer  as  |l  person  utterly  incompetent  to  entertain  or  to  express  any 
^^opinion'Uppn  militaxy  matters. 

^^  It  is  yery  different  now.  The  campaigns  of  1853-4^  have  justi- 
^^  fied  that  prevision^  and  now  amongst  military  men  the  question  of  a 
<<  comparison  to  be  instituted  between  the.  relative  merits  of  the  two 
^*  systems  and  the  qualifications  of  the  two  people  does  present  itself 
*^  and  coi^stantly  presents  itself." 

Kalafat,  Gitate,  Oltenitza,  and  Silistria,  were  proofs  sufficiesnt  of  the 
individtial  superiority  of  the  Turka,^  and  wn  English  who  sinoe  1854 
I»r«b«en  80  indHStrionsly  destwying,  our  ow«  wimr  first,  aiui  then 
the  system  which  enabled  us  to  have  one^  may  well  take  a  lesson  from 
the  Osmanlis ;  but  this  also  is  a  geographical  questi(w,  and  a  glance 
of  the  map  will  show  Turkey  to  be  as  well  protected  by  land  as  she  is 
by  sea. 

No  State  in  the  world  has  such  a  natural  fortress  ^  the  Poortehas 
in  the  Dobrpja;  it  is  impregnable  in  itself,  it  has  sea  communication, 
it  outflanks,  the  line  of  attack,,  namely,  the  line  of  the  Daoobei  and  it 
is  lar^  enougb  to  admit  any  force  as  garrisop.  If  it  were  properly 
occHDied,  no  hostile  forces  could  e^ter  Wallachia  (^xcept  under  the 
penalty  of  being  detained  there  until  feyerai^ld  the  {dague  1^  s^deci^mated 
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them,  and  then  haTing  fo  smrender  at  disoretion  to  the  airmy  in  their 
front  and  on  their  left. 

But  even  when  the  condition  of  Turkey  seemed  absolutely  hope- 
Ifissy  in  1828,  Pozzo  l>l  Borgo  ^poke  of  her  thus : — 

^'  The  Emperor  has  pat  the  Turkish  system  to  the  proof ,  and  his 
"  Majesty  has  found  it  to  possess  a  commencement  01  physical  and 
^  moral  organisation  which  it  hitherto  had  not.  If  the  Sultan  have 
^  been  ab&  to  offer  us  a  most  determined  and  regular  resistance 
^  whilst  he  had  scarcely  assembled  together  the  elements  of  his  new 
^^  plan  of  reform  and  ameliomtions,  how  formidable  should  we  have 
"  found  him  had  he  had  time  to  give  it  more  solidity,  and  to  render 
"  that  barrier  impenetrable  which  we  found  so  much  difficulty  in  sur- 
**  mounting." 

To  recapitulate,  Turkey  is  safe  by  sea  and  land  except  from 
treachery  on  the  part  of  her  allies.  She  has  therefore  to  distrust 
Europeans,  to  do  away  with  transit  duties  and  other  impediments  to 
commerce  contrary  to  her  own  law,  to  respect  the  fundamental  laws 
of  her  Empire  in  the  case  of  the  election  of  the  Armenian  Patriarch, 
as  in  all  others.  To  withdraw  from  the  Treaty  of  Paris  which  has 
been  violated,  and  to  insist  on  recovering  her  own  sovereign'  rights 
in  her  own  waters.  Then  not  only  will  the  phantom  of  danger  from 
Bussia  disappear,  but  Busua  herself,  straitened  in  trade,  her  resources 
cut  off,  will  gradually  collapse,  and  without  a  shot  %c^  or  a  sWord 
drawn,  the  Mussulmans  from  the  wall  of  China  to  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus  will  be  delivered,  and  we  ourselves  shall  have  a  longer  lease 
of  our  Indian  Empire — ranother  opportunity,  though  but  little  deserved, 
of  learning  how  to  govern  it  aright. 

S.  B.  Holland. 

Lettsk  i^ov£  uEraaaas  to. 

My  attention  has  been  directed  to  two  yery  able  comravnications  whioh  have 
recently  appeared  in  your  ci^ttfno8--one  beaded,  **Tfae  Premier  and  Russian 
Designs;"  the  other  one  ol  a  later  date,  entiiledi  ":The  Otienan. Succession." 
Permit  roe,  in  the  first  instance^  to  say  how  gratifjring  it  is  to  find  any  one  £Qffiish 
journal  dealing  with  a  subject  so  important  to  our  own  interests  and  to  those  of  the 
rest  of  Europe  in  a  grave  and  serious  spirit,  strongly  oontiastiug  with  the  painful 
flippancy  winch  it  has  met  with  in  other  quarters. 

I  Tentnre  to  address  a  few  remarks  ea  the  same  snfa^eoty  aa^  having;  inifeticd  far 
and  wide^  and  haying  resided  for  a  long  time  in  Mahommedan  oevntnesaad  being 
well  acquainted  with  both  Asiatic  and  llluropean  Tarkey,  I  consider  myself  in  some 
degree  competent  to  eonyey  to  English  readers  the  tone  of  feeling  amongst  Mussul- 
mans, particularly  with  reeard  to  ube  present  conditaon  of  Turkey* 

As  far  back  as  April  last,  wlien  the  Ottoman  Sveoesaion  was  still  pending)  the 
Morning  AdueriUer^  m  a  leading  article,  gave  with  perfect  acanacf  ine  hastorical 
details,  and  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  an  alteration  in  the  nsual  line. o£  succession. 

One  of  your  correspondents  refers  to  this  article,  in  a  oommnnicaiion  entitled  ^'  The 
Ottoman  Succession,"  which  appears  to  me  to  coincide  with  and  to  ocartradict  it. 
Yonr  historical  sketch  stated  with  perfect  accuracy  that  after  the  death  of  the 
fifteenth  Sultan,  in  1603,  the  Divan  assembled  in  full  comolave,  and  wiUi  the  con- 
sent of  the  Ulema,  decided  that  henceforward  the  crown  should  be  inherited  accord- 
ing to  seniority  by  the  male  descendants  of  Otbmav,  but  that  the  Snban  should  be 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  only  in  case  of  tiiere  being  no  nnc^a  .«tl  cousins  of  greater 
nge.  The  writer  o{  "  The  Ottoman  Succession"  says,  ''  the  present  Sniban  no  doubt 
liad  authority  to  break  through  iiie  '  law,' "  which  law  he  had  jiast  called  a  '*'  dynastic 
tradition."    He  asserts  that  the  succession  has  *'  gone  in  a  zigzHg-lnunifather  iotton, 
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to  the  eldest  or  the  joQSgesi:^  on  no  sibeolute  prinoiple,"  and' as  m  example  he  goes 
back  to  MaHomued  IL,  who  sacceeded  to  the  throne  in  1451,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  the  ^^resent  law  wa9  established ;  and  he  oites  as  another  instance 
Seltm  III.  succectlinp  his  brother  Abdul  Hamid,  in  1774,  in  preference  to  his 
nephews,  Abdul  Hakid's  boas,  as  if  this  were  not  a  procjf  that  the  order  of  snc- 
cession  was  maintained.  JBnl  further  on  he  himself  says,  the  "  rule  of  sncoession  is 
with  the  Turks  to  take  the  oldest  living  member  of  the  family,  tke  brother  in  "pre^ 
ference  to  the  sons^^'  baving  a  few  lines  before  said«  **  this  demonstrates  how  vital 
would  be  to  Turkey  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  regulation."  I  cannot,  there-, 
fore,  quite  clearly  understand  whether  he  means  that  Turkey  has  or  has  not  a  regular 
mode  of  succeasioii*  If  he  himself  be  in  doubt  on  the  subject,  I  can  assure  him  with 
the  most  perfect  eartainty  that  tJiere  is  no  Kussulman  from  the  Vizier  to  the  peasant, 
nor  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Danube,  who  does  not  understand  it,  and  who  would  not 
be  indignant  at  the  suc^gestion  conveyed  in  the  words.  "  these  pacifications  are. 
capable  of  disturbance,''  as  if  the  Sultan  could  break  tlie  oath  he  has  sworn  on  tbe 
Koran. 

But  everything;  Sir,  now  points  to  an  extraordinary  recovery  on  the  part  of  Turkey. 
!Now  this  Is  of  tenfold  more  importance  to  England  than  ever  it  was  before,  because 
the  independence  of  Circassia  having  been  destroyed,  and  the  barriers  of  the  Cau- 
casus levelled,  Russia  has  been  free  to  send  her  armies  to  Bokhara,  Khiva,  and  to  the 
very  frontiers  of  Afghanistan,  with  no  distuAing  force  in  her  rear.  When  England 
has  to  defend  her  Indian  possessions  it  will  be  wrough  Turkey  and  her  waters  that 
she  will  have  to  obtain  access  to  the  countries  that  lie  belween  Kussia  and  India. 

Russia  is  attempting  to  establish  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  the  far  East  by  water 
communication.  The  situation  of  Constantinople  is  her  great  obstacle,  because  from 
its  geographical  position*it  commands  the  maritime  trade  at  tbe  southern  and  western, 
portions  of  Europe,  and  of  the  west  of  Asia,  and  is  at  present  free  to  the  trade  and 
influence  of  Great  Britain,  Turkey  being  an  unambitious  State.  The  danglers  to  which 
Turkey  is  principally  exposed  are,  externally,  an  attack  from  the  great  military  Powers 
on  the  one  side,  combined  with  an  attack  by  Persia,  and  on  the  other  the  revolt  of  her 
vassal  provinces,  such  as  Serviaand  Roumauia,  and,  internally,  insurrections  such  as 
that  of  Crete,  disaffection  produced  by  maladministration,  over-taxation  arising  fronri 
an  increasing  debt,  but  above  all  things  disoontent  and  disunion  produced  among  the 
loyal  Musflulmapi  pGpulfttion. 

I  will  not  here  consider  the  question  of  a  joint  Russian  and  German  invasion,  and 
do  not  think  it  likely  to  arise  at  present.  It  was  not  difficult  to  arouse  the  German 
ardour  to  a  levde  en  moite  against  France.  It  would  be  more  difficult  to  make  a  new 
crusade  popular  among  the  industrial  classes,  who  form  the  backbone  of  her  armies. 
Even  Prmce  Bismarck  must  understand  this.  Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  settle  before- 
hand the  way  the  plunder  should  be  divided — the  bribe  of  the  Upper  Danube  and 
Roumania  to  the  House  of  Hohenzollern  would  scarcely  buy  the  concession  of  Con- 
stantinople to  the  Czar.  Revolts  in  Servia  and  Roumania  against  the  Porte  may  be 
encouraged  for  the  sake  of  weakening  the  Ottoman  Empire,  but  an  attack  on  Turkey 
on  a  great  scab  will  not  be  attempted  as  long  as  the  Prussian  reignins^  house  con- 
siders itself  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  Russia.  Germany 
will  have  to  sustain  a  defeat  before  she  joins  Russia  in  an  attack  on  Turkey. 

With  regard  to  maladministration,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  truth  is  so  syste- 
matically withheld  from  the  British  nation.  Did  space  permit  me,  T  should  have  liked 
to  give  your  readers  some  aeoount  of  the  mission  of  Acrmet  Ybpyk,  the  best  ad- 
ministrator tbe  Porte  possesses,  and  of  his  success  in  inquiring  into  and  redressing 
grievances.  Local  instances  of  malversation  no  doubt  still  exist,  but  they  are  few  in 
comparison  with  the  enormous  routine  of  official  bribery  in  Russia,  and  with  the 
gigantic  jobbery  said  to  exist  in  the  United  States. 

Similarly  with  regard  to  debt  and  taxation.  It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the 
first  debt  ever  contnwted  by  Turkey  was  forced  upon  her  by  England  and  France  in 
1854.  It  amonnted  to  6,000,000/.  These  were  Lord  PALUEitSTOir's  words  respect, 
ing  it,  as  spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1865  : — "  It  was  thought  that  the  best 
moiie  of  assistinff  Turkey  was  that  which  the  two  Governments  ultimately  determined 
on."  To  which  Mr.  Bmoht  re|>lied,  "If  you  mortgage  the  revenues  of  Egypt,  then 
those  of  Syria,  then  those  of  Smyrna,  you  take  the  firat  steps  which  may  lead  to  the 
transition  of  Turkey." 
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Howeyer,  one  of  the  ablest  works  ever  written  on  the  subject,  "The  Resources  of 
Tarkeyj"  by  Mr.  Lewis  FabIiEt,  distinctly  shows  that  the  debt  of  the  Porte  does  not 
exceed  three,  or  at  most  five,  years'  revenue,  and  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  Empire.  Not  to  mention  other  States,  it  would  be  difficult  for  Eng- 
gland,  France,  or  America  to  say  as  much. 

With  regard  to  Persia,  there  will  be  more  difficulty  in  goading  her  into  a  war  with 
the  Porte  toan  is  commonly  supposed,  in  spite  of  the  Treaty  offensive  and  defensive 
between  the  Shall  and  the  Emperor  William,  which  was  said  to  have  been  negotiated 
preparatory,  of  course,  to  the  proposed  form  of  combined  attack  on  Turkey.  That 
efforts  will  not  be  wanting,  however,  to  create  this  drain  on  the  resources  of  the  two 
Eastern  States  we  may  gather  from  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  October 
SOth.  These  are  the  amiable  writer's  words : — "  We  are  in  great  hopes  of  a  row 
between  the  Turks  and  Persians.  There  is  certain  to  be  a  row,  but  not,  as  I  fear 
such  a  serious  one  as  we  should  like.  They  ohaff  the  Turks  here  terribly,  and  try  to 
incite  the  Persians  to  punch  their  heads,  but  it  is  no  good."  He  liad  previously  spoken 
with  great  admiration  of  the  advance  of  Russian  colonisation  in  the  East. 

Now,  as  to  civil  war  and  religions  dissensions.  The  act  of  the  Sultan  in  swearing 
to  respect  the  lawful  order  of  successi<ni  has  not  merely  put,  definitely,  a  stop  to  this, 
danger,  but  it  is  a  solemn  call  to  all  Mussulmans  to  return  to  the  injunctions  of  their 
religion.  It  is  accompanied  (in  spite  of  what  has  been  said  of  the  iimuence  of  foreign 
ambassadors)  by  a  determination  not  to  be  guided  by  their  advice;  by  the  refusal  to 
accede  to  the  proposals  of  Prince  Gobtchakoff  at  the  Brussels  Conference ;  by  the 
pnblication  in  Turkish  journals  of  essays  on  the  importance  of  maritime  power  in  the 
event  of  war ;  and  by  the  inauguration  of  a  Committee  of  Finance  to  control  the  ex- 
penditure and  reduce  the  debt ;  and,  above  all  things,  by  a  return  to  the  observances 
of  religion  and  national  morality  in   which   the  strength  of  the   Empire  mainly 


Aa  the  House  of  OTHVAir  is  the  zeoognised  bead  of  the  Ottomans,  so  are  the  Otto- 
mans the  recognised  leading  clan  of  those  myriads  of  Turkoman  tribes  who  extend 
from  the  Great  Wall  of  China  to  the  gates  of  Belgrade,  Mr.  McGahan's  "  Campaign- 
ing on  the  Oxus"  has  given  some  account  of  the  Russian  war  of  extermination  under- 
taken against  the  Turkomans  of  Central  Asia ;  their  cry  of  compbint  has  reached 
Constantinople,  and  the  Osmanlis  are  girding  up  their  loins.  I  wul  not  dare  to  spe- 
culate on  what  the  fnture  may  bring  forth,  but  I  will  end  by  quoting  the  words  of 
the  Prussian  General  Valentin i,  which  appeared  in  1822,  when  Turkey  was  all  but 
prostrate : — ^'  If  the  Mussulmans  were  to,  become  i^n  what  they  formerly  were ;  if 
they  were  to  unite  with  the  Persians ;  if,  renouncmg  the  indolence  which  has  en- 
sKared  them,  they  were  to  educate  their  Sultan  under  the  tent  and  no  longer  in  the 
Seraglio^  then  Europe  would  have  to  guard  against  a  new  invasion  on  thdr  part." 


Mr.  Crawshay'B  Visit  to  Turkey. 

A  SPECiAii  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  Foreign  Affairs  Association  was 
held  on  Tuesday  evening,  December  22nd,  1874,  to  receive  the  Chair- 
man, Geobge  CRAWSBrA^Esq.,  on  his  return  from  Turkey. 

Mr.  Ckawshat  said — ^The  country  which  I  have  recently  visited, 
Turkey,  is  one  which  it  is  very  important  for  the  English  people  to 
understand,  but  it  is  also  one  whicn  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to 
nnderstand.  The  visit  that  I  made,  of  only  eight  weeks,  was  very  short 
indeed,  in  which  to  learn  anything  about  a  country  so  entirely  different 
from  this ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  doubt  whether  any  length  of 
residence  wo\ild  be  sufficient,  unless  the  mind  had  been  previously 
prepared  to  appreciate  the  things  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  East.  My 
residence  was,  indeed,  sliort ;  but  I  had  had  the  instruction  for  many 
years  past  of  one  who,  by  common  consent,  is  admitted  to  understand 
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the  East.  I  speak  of  Mr.  Urqdhart,  of  whom  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  he  is  more  of  a  Turk  than  the  Turks.  He  has  not  only  been  the 
principal  means  of  giving  to  the  West  some  insight  into  tne  *'  Spirit 
"  of  the  East,"  but  he  has  even  in  the  East  strengthened  tlie  attachment 
of  the  Easterns  to  their  own  laws  and  their  own  customs.  With  this 
previous  training,  and  feeling  the  deep  interest  I  did  in  Turkey,  making 
a  visit  to  that  country  was  to  me  a  matter  of  no  common  importance. 
It  appears  to  me,  indeed,  the  most  important  event  of  my  life. 

The  first  point  w^hicli  I  will  notice  is  the  one  which  in  every  country 
first  deserves  attention,  and  that  is  the  SeHgion.  Delusions  which 
existed  upon  the  subject  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  when  we  were 
children  ao  not  exist  now  ;  and  I  only  cbnfirm  the  accounts  of  others, 
who  have  visited  the  East,  wlien  I  tell  you  that  it  exists,  and  is  likely 
to  exist  in  great  sti^ength.  Its  vitality  is  undiminished,  and  the  vitality 
of  the  Mussulman  religion  is  that  which  constitutes  the  strength  of 
Turkey.  At  Smyrna  (the  first  place  in  Turkish  territory  I  saw)  I 
noticed  a  Mussulman  saying  his  prayers.  He  was  a  boatman^  in  a 
boat  lying  beside  our  steamei*.  We  observed  him  wash  his  hands  and 
feet,  and  then,  kneeling  in  the  boat  with  his  face  towards  Mecca,  go 
through  the  prostrations  and  other  ceremonies  which  a  Mussulman 
goes  through  when  he  says  his  prayers.  The  man  was  in  a  splendid 
costume,  and  there  was  a  dignity  about  him  which  impressed  me  very 
greatly,  and  I  saw  by  this  single  example  that  I  had  come  among  a 
race  of  men  such  as  I  had  never  seen  before.  Later,  wl;ien  I  had  ttie 
pleasure,  more  than  once,  of  spending  the  evening  with  a  Mussulman 
of  high  rank  at  Constantinople,  whose  great  delight  it  was  to  live  in 
a  tent  in  a  garden  of  vine  and  fig  trees,  in  the  course  of  our  grave  and 
agreeable  conversation,  when  the  h<mr  of  s^unset  came,  he  invariably 
rose,  and  would  go  through  his  prostrations,  and  siy  his  prayers  just 
as  the  boatman  had  done,  without  the  smallest  regard  to  the  presence 
of  any  non-Mussulman.  You  caiuiot  outer  the  mosques  in  Uonstan* 
tinople  without  payment,  as,  owing  to:  the  curiosity  of  Europeans,  it 
has  been  found  necessarj'  to  put  restrictions  upon  their  visits.  But  in 
a  town  in  Asia,  called  Broussa,  the  capita!  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
before  the  ta^g  Qf  Oonst^ntinQple-7-the  fown  where  yott.£nd  the 
tombs  of  the.  first  Buhans,  and  wWe  itlifei:^  -^  aye  ^soirie  *of  ihe  most 
beautiful  moscjucs  in  the  wodd*- these*  mosques  are  open,  so  that  a 
Christian  may  go  in  as  well  ajs  a  Mohammedan.  All  you  have  to 
do  at  Broussa  is  to  take  off  ybiir  shoes,  at  the  door,  and  if  you  do 
that,  and  conduct  yourself  properly,  no  one  will  adc  whether  you 
are  a  Mussulman  or  a  Christian.  I  ^should  lik^  to  describe  the  interior 
of  one  of  these  moscj^ues.  I  will  take  as  an  example  the  famous  mosque 
with  twenty  cupolas,  four  by  five,  all  of  v^ip^  arje  Beautifully  decorated 
with  traceary.  Ablution  is  necessary  before  jirajers  amongst  Mussul- 
mans. In  th^  centre  dome  of  jthip  mostjue  is  a  wgnifiqent  fountaixu 
It  springs  up  high  into  the  air,  tails  into  an  enormous  cup,  raised  about 
six  or  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  and  a  multitude  of  tiny  streams  fall 
from  this  raised  cup  into  a  receptacle  below ;  and  you  may  always  see 
around  this  fQuntsun,and  standing  under  these  tiny  streams,  Mussulmans 
washing  their  hands  and  feet — ^wasjiing  them  in  tnese  running  streams ; 
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for  yon  must  understand  that  among  them  there  is  no  washing  except 
washing  in  running  water.  That  oilly  is  held  to  remove  impurity. 
To  wasn  in  standing  water,  ^s  we  do,  is  by  them  held  to  be  a  defilement. 
Every  mosque  w^hatever  is  furnished  with  fountains  for  this  purpose 
in  comers  or  at  the  doors;  but  in  this  and^other  mosques  at  mous^a 
the  fountain  is  in  the  middle  of  the  mosque,  and  is  the  most  conspicu- 
ons  object  in  it  The  murmur  of  the  waters,  the  blue  sky  outside,  and 
the  poor  people  washing  themselves  and  then  going  to  prayers,  made 
these  mosques,  I  must  say,  to  me  the  most  attractive  places  .of  worship 
I  had  ever  seen.  Education  in  a  Mussulman  country  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  religion.  I  was  informed  that  it  isf  forbidden  by  the 
Mussulman  religion  to  build  a  mosque  except  where  an  elementary 
school  has  been  previously  built.  DchooLs  are  attached  to  all  the 
mosques.  You  sometimes  read  in  the  papers  of  alarms  about  insurrec- 
tions in  Turkey  of  the  Christian  population ;  no  such  alarm  exists  on 
the  spot.  There  is  but  one  apprehension  there,  and  that  is  lest  the 
Mussulman  population  at  any  time  should  become  dissatisfied;  tl^^y 
are  very  well  known  there  to  be  the  strength  of  the  country. 

Although  you  find  in  Mussulman  couutries  many  customs  which 

you  do  not  find  in  the  West,  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  these 

customs  are  all  of  them  necessarily  connected  with  then:  religion.   The 

peculiarity  of  the  East  is  that  the  customs  of  the  ancient  world,  to  a 

great  extent,  have  undergone  there  no  change.    You  find  there  many 

tilings  which  existed  long  before  Mahomet — customs  which  existed  in 

the  most  ancient  times,  but  which  have  been  lost  amongst  Western 

nations.    I  had  occasion,  shortly  after  my  arrival  at  Constantinople, 

to  go  to  the  Porte,  as  it  is  called,  on  business,  and  I  had  there,  the 

opportnnity  of  seeing  their  mode  of  conducting  official  business. 

Ajuything  more  utterly  opposed  to  our  mode  it  is  impossible  to  inline. 

The  Porte  corresponds  to  the  Downing-street  of  London;  it  is  the 

place  where  the  Ministers  have  their  oiuces,  aqd  where  they  transact 

their  business.    Whether  you  go  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  or 

Ministry  of  Public  Works,  or  *ny  other  office,  this  is  the  mode  of 

.  procedure : — The  Minister  or  his  substitute,  his  secretary,  or  whoever 

may  be  in  his  place^  sits  in  a. room  during  certain,  hours,  and  there  he 

xeoeives  all  who  have  any.  claim  whatever  to  sp^i^  to  him,  ajid  the 

business  b  conducted  \>y  conversation.  They  do  have  official  documents, 

of  course ;  but  what  I  wapt  to  draw  your  attention  to  is  the  great 

extent  to  which  official  business  is  transacted  by  conversation,  and  the 

open  public  manner  in  which  it  is  done^    The  Minister  sits  in  Ins 

xoom.     You  enter,  bow,  and  will  be  asked  to  take  a*  seat.    You  spe^ 

on  what  brings  you  therot    The  Minister  replies.    WTiilst  you  are 

discussing  your  business  som^  one  else  is  announced^  and  perhaps  he 

comes  in  whilst  your  Wsiness  is  going  oiu    When  your  business  ;s 

finished  you  can  go  out,  Or,  if  there  is  sitting  room,  you  can  remain 

and  sit.    It  is,  intact,  a  public  audience.    What  struck  me  was  the 

extreme  accessibility  of  official  persons  in  Turkey,  and  their  great 

ability  in  conversation.    In  addressing  them  it  is  necessary  to  be  veiy 

cautious  not  to  say  more  than  is  requisite,  and  not  to  waste  time ;  and 

from  long  habit  they  give  their  replies  very  carefully — that  is,  they 
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know  how  to  be  polite,  and  how  to  be  guarded  at  the  same  time,    lliere 
is  this  one  great  advsuitage  with  them — that  if  you  have  anything  yon 
desire  to  say,  and  which  is  worth  listening  to,  you  will  always  be  heard. 
I  could  not  helpfeeling,  when  T  witnessed  this  practice,  as  I  may  call 
it,  of  the  Open  I)ivan,  that  1  was  in  the  presence  of  usages  that  came  . 
down  from  the  tents  of  the  desert  and  the  days  of  the  patriarchs.    If 
your  business  detains  you,  you  will  be  offered  pipes  and  coffee,  and 
this  very  much  facilitates  business.     One  ceremony  is  always  observed 
on  these  occasions — ^I  do  not  say  of  taking  off  your  shoes, — ^because  the 
custom  is  to  wear  goloshes ;  but  it  is  not  held  to  be  polite  to  enter  a 
room  with  anything  opt  the  foot  which  has .  touched  the  filth  of  the 
street,  and  the  custom  is  to  take  off,  if  not  the  shoes,  then  the  goloshes 
before  entering  the  room.    If  this  is  not  always  insisted  upon,  it  is 
merely  out  of  consideration  for  European  iffnorance.  I  was  told  a  little 
anecdote  which  will  illustrate  this  pomt.    A  foreigner  of  high  rank,  I 
need  not  specify  to  what  country  he  belonged,  sufRce  it  that  he  was 
not  an  Englishman,  having  entered  the  reception  room  of  a  Turkish 
official,  who  himself  told  me  the  story,  and  having  there  conducted 
himself  in  a    most  insolent  manner,  was  requested  to  take  off  his 
hat.     He  declined,  saying,  ^*  It  is  not  the  custom  in  this  country  to 
**  take  off  your  hat.**     '*  No,**  was  the  indignant  answer,  "  but  it  is 
the  custom  to  take  off  your  shoes ;  now.  "  sir,  your  shoes   or  your 
hat ;  take  your  choice."    The  intruder  retired  discomfited. 

From  official  we  wiH  come  to  social  intercourse,  and  you  must  bear 
in  mind,  that  in  speaking  of  social  intercourse  in  a  Mussulman  country, 
you  are  obliged  to  leave  out  of  consideration  one-half  of  mankind. 
Social  intercourse  is  entirely  with  men.    The  women,  as  you  are 
aware,  are  secluded  from  observation.      The  difference  of  customs 
between  the  East  and  the  West  as  to  the  sexes  is  a  subject  I  do  not 
feel  myself  at  all  competent  to  speak  upon.     I  will  only  say  this,  that 
whilst   I  should    not   like  to  live    in  their 'way  in   this    respect, 
upon  the  other  hand  I  am  satisfied  that  their  way  is  not  without  ciertain 
advantages.    I  cannot  help  feeling  that  my  social  intercourse  with 
men  in  5*urkey  was  intercourse  of  a  most  satisfactory  character.    If 
the  other  sex  made  no  part  of  it,  on  the  other  hand  they  were  never 
mentioned ;  and,  considering  the  manner  in  which  they  are  sometimes 
mentioned  in  the  West,  this  v^as  not  without  advantage.    The  conver- 
sations were  always  grave,  and  always  conducted  with  the  most  extreme 
propriety.     One  person  spoke  at  a  time.    They  touched  generally  upon 
affairs  of  State  and  matters  of  high  interest,  and  disclosed  to  me  not 
only  very  great  natural  talent,  but  I  would  say  a  freshness  of  mind 
greater  than  is  usually  to  be  found  in  our  own  country.     It  appeared 
to  me  that  the  minds  I  came  into  contact  with  there  were  more  open 
to  truth  than  you  usually  find  in  the  West,  and  that  a  man  made  his 
Mray  among  them  by  his  word  more  rapidly  than  in  our  own  country. 
If  they  were  satisfied  of  your  good  faith,  and  satisfied  of  the  sense  of 
lyhat  you  said,  there  were  no  questions  of  who  you  ^^-ere,  or  what  you 
were — none  of  those  questions  of  social  grade  which  are  so  much 
considered  in   the   West.      The   value  of  a  man's   utterance   was 
considered  beyond  anything  else.    That  fact  was  clearly  brought  home 
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to  my  mind  in  my  intercourse  with  the  few  I  was  able  to  see.  I  felt 
myself  whilst  in  Turkey  living  in  a  purer  mental  atmosphere  than  I 
had  been  used  to. 

The  chief  social  usage  is  that  of  morning  calls ;  and  a  morning  can 
in  Turkey  is  a  morning  call  indeed.  You  get  up  at  sunrise,  and  you 
go  inamediately  to  call  upon  your  friends.  This  is  a  custom  of  very 
ancient  origin.  You  win  find  in  the  "  Georgics  of  Virgil "  a  description 
of  the  crowds  going  to  salute  great  men  early  in  the  morning : — 

*'  ingentem  foribus  doxnus  alta  superfois 
Mane  salutantum  totis  yomit  sedibus  uudam." 

.  Georgia  2,  461. 

Politeness  has  pointed  this  out  from  the  beginning  of  time,  that 
you  should  salute  your  friend  with  the  rising  sun.  If  you  want 
to  see  anybody  in  Turkey,  and  you  do  not  go  early,  you  are  likely 
not  to  find  him  at  home.  The  first  time  1  went  to  call  upon  the 
Grrand  Vizier,  I  called  at  nine  o'clock,  but  he  waa  gone,  and  I 
was  informed  that  if  I  wished  to  see  His  Highness  I  should  present 
myself  not  later  than  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  When  you 
call  you  are  received  with  a  peculiar  bow — ^the  hand  is  let  down 
to  the  ground  as  a  sign  of  humility,  raised  to  the  lips,  and  then 
to  the  head,  and  a  very  graceful  salutation  it  is.  It  is  not  the  custcxn 
among  themselves  to  give  the  hand  ;  it  may  be  done  to  a  European  for 
fear  of,  offending  him ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  known  that  a  European 
does  not  look  for  this,  it  will  not  be  done.  In  this  respect  I  consider 
they  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  us,  because  a  salutation  by  bows 
is  a  sign  of  respect  and  courtesy  without. familiarity.  If  the  Turks 
were  to  shake  hands  in  the  way  we  do  in  England,  right  and  left  in 
all  directions,  I  do  not  scrujJe  to  say  that  Turkish  supremacy  would 
soon  pass  away.  That  great  dignity  which  they  have  (and  no 
people  in  the  world  have  so  much)  would  disappear,  simply  from  the 
fact  of  a  familiar  salutation  being  put  in  the  place  01  one  which 
conveys  the  sense  of  mutual  respect.  What  there  is  offensive  in  the 
promiscuous  giving  of  the  hand  is  that  it  necessarily  so  often  conveys 
a  false  pretension  of  friendship ;  the  putting  of  hand  in  hand  wias 
originally  in  the  West  a  serious  matter ;  it  meant  the  homage  of  the 
yajBsal  to  his  lord ;  it  meant  a  pledge  of  knight  to  knight ;  and  it  still 
survives  in  full  significance  in  the  ceremony  at  the  marriage  altar.  It 
may  well  be  done  when  the  heart  is  in  the  hand ;  but,  as  a  general 
3alutation  to  whoever  comes  near  jrou,  the  use  of  one  which  merely 
indicates  courtesy  and  respect  gives  a  dignity  and  refinement  to  social 
intercourse  which  you  can  hardly  understand  without  having  witnessed 
it.  The  salutations  being. exchanged,  you  sit  down,  and  will  be 
expected  to  smoke.  If  you  are  uQt  a  smoker,  you  must  make  a 
pretence  of  it.  Nothing  can  be  done  in  Turkey  without  smoking. 
The  orthodox  way  of  doing  it  is  by  a  chibouk.  The  cigarette  is  much 
in  use  now ;  but  I  must  say  I  acunire  most  the  long  chibouk.  You 
sit  slowly  puffing ;  the  conversation  goes  on  deliberately  and  gravely ; 
and  then  coffee  is  brought  in.  If  you  make  a  dozen  calls  a  day  you 
most  always  smoke  and  drink  cofiee,  for  nothing  can  be  done  in 
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Turkey  without.  Then,  at  departure,  salutations  are  exchanged  in 
the  same  way,  and  according  to  the  esteem  in  which  you  are  held  your 
host  will  accompany  you  to  the  door,  ot  even  down-stairs.  More  or 
less  honour  is  bestowed  by  going  to  meet  a  person,  or  going  a  certain 
distance  along  with  him.    I  do  not  wish  to  speak  unnecessarily  of 

conscious 
my  ignorance  I  must  have  mysel?  committed  many  breaches 
of  good  manners.  I  will  give  you  a  description  of  one  particular 
reception.  I  received  during  my  visit  much  attention  from  the  Grand 
Vizier,  ahd  before  I  left  the  country  I  went  to  pay  my  respects  to  him.. 
Now  you  must  understand  that  the  position  he  occupies  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  only  his  powers  are  far 
greater.  He  is  the  Sultan's  deputy,  and,  therefore,  what  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  will  bring  home  to  you,  more  than  any  generalities,  the 
aceessimUty  of  great  men  in  Turisey.  I  took  care  to  present  myself 
before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  by  that  time  about  a  dozen 
people  had  collected  in  the  ante*chamber  down-stairs — a  very  beautiful 
room  looking  over  the  Bosphomis.  Presently  the  attendant  comes  and 
signifies  to  us  that  His  Highness  is  ready,  and  we  all  make  our  way 
up>stairs  into  a  beautiful  saloon,  where  the  Grand  Vizier,  in  his 
uniform,  is  standing  to  receive  us.  We  all  make  our  bows,  which  he 
returns,  and  with  his  hand  he  directs  each  person  to  a  seat.  The 
room,  like  most  of  their  rooms,  is  unfurnished,  with  the  exception  of  a 
divan  all  round.  He  points  out  to  everybody  a  seat,  such  as  he 
considers  fit.  To  me  he  gave  the  seat  of  honour  at  the  top  of  the 
room.  When  we  are  all  seated  he  beckons  to  us  to  come  besidenim  one 
by  one ;  then  each  presents  his  petition  or  makes  his  complaint,  and 
says  whatever  he  has  to  say ;  he  receives  his  answer  and  departs,  and 
so  on  one  by  one.  On  one  occasion  he  rose  at  the  departure  of  one  of 
the  visitors.    Instantly  we  all  rose.     I  saw  one  who  was  apparently  a 

S'eat  favourite,  and  who  ha<^  presented  a  petition  which  had  been 
ndly  received,  take  the  hem  of  his  garment,  and  then  raise  his  hand 
to  his  lips.  When  my  turn  came  I  had  nothing  to  say  except  to  thank 
him  for  his  attention  and  kindness  to  me.  I  received  a  few  words  in 
reply ;  he  hoped  I  should  have  a  prosperous  voyage  home,  and  I  then 
retired.  The  whole  thing  was  over  in  about  haU  an  hour,  and  then 
the  Grand  Vizier  occupied  himself  with  affairs  of  State,  and  this 
goes  oh  every  morning  of  his  life.  I  trust  I  may  be  excused  for 
mentioning  these  details.  They  Vill  be  strange  and  mterestin^  to  yoo^ 
but  are  only  small  items  of  every-day  life  in  Turkey.  You  \ml  acree 
with  me  that  it  would  be  the  greatest  possible  loss  to  mankind  if 
customs  such  as  these  should  ever  die  out. 

Amongst  the  people  there  is  a  great  deal  of  kindness,  and  of  what 
we  call  numanity.  Take,  for  example,  tlieir  tenderness  to  dumb 
animals.  That  is  veiy  remarkable,  i  ou  have  heard,  I  dare  say^  of 
the  do^  of  Constantinople.  Certainly  they  are  one  of  the  oddest 
institutions  you  can  conceive.  A  dog  is  held  to  be  an  unclean  animal 
by  Mussulmans^  and  is  not  allowed  in  the  house  as  with  us.  They  live 
in  the  street,  eat  what  they  can  get,  and  act  as  scavengers.    But  the 
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people  afe  very  kind  to  them  i  they  feed  tfaem,  and  otherwise  protect 

them ;  and  in  the  most  crowded  parts  of  Constantinople,  ^heie  the 

traffic  is  as  heavy  as  you  will  see  it  in  Grey-street,  Newcastle,  on  a 

Saturday  afternoon,  where  the  people  cannot  more  Avithout  jostling 

one  another,  in  the  heat  of  the  day  the  dogs  will  lie  in  the  streets 

(which  are  very  narrow)  in  aU  directions^  so  numerous  as  sometimes 

to  make  a  complete  line  from  side  to  side  of  the  pavement,  and  often 

filling  up  the  holes  in  thd  pavement,  of  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  there 

are  too  many,  and  yet  nobody  ever  drives  them  away.    All  this  crowd 

of  people  take  care  to  step  over  these  doffS,  nobody  ever  injures  them, 

the  horsed  step  over  them,  and  the  only  fear  of  injury  they  have  is 

from  a  carriage,  or  from  the  tramway  omnibus,  which  is  now  established 

by  the  side  of  the  Golden  Horn.    How  the  traffic  can  be  conducted 

and  the  dogs  be  allowed  to  lie  about  in  that  way — ^never  stirring  an 

indi,  either  asleep  or  looking  at  yon  with  their  half<open  eyes — ^is  one 

of  those  mysteries  which,  to  be  comprehended,  must  be  seen.     The 

birds  which  haunt  the  Bosphorus  are  held  to  be  sacred,  and  are  never 

shot*    As  to  the  kindness  of  the  Turks  to  other  than  dumb  animals,  I 

will  mention  an  instance  related  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  acted  as 

a  physician  in  the  country.     His  house  had  been  burned  down,  and 

his  I'nrkish  friends  believing  him  to  be  in  want  of  furniture  for  a  new 

house,  every  one  thought  of  what  they  could  send  him.    One  thought 

of  a  mattress,  another  of  a  chair,  another  of  a  table — a  great  many 

thought  of  the  same  thing,  and  in  a  short  time  he  had  more  than' 

enongh ;   but  gifts  continuing  to  arrive,  when  he   found  that  he 

had  162  saucepans,  he  thought  it  time  to  send  round  to  his  friends  and* 

beg  them  to  stop.    And  although  I  did  not  go  into  the  interior  of  the 

country,  every  one  assured  me  that  the  more  you  removed  from  the 

mixed  population  of  Constantinople,  and  got  among  the  real  Turks, 

the  more  the  people  are .  characterised  by  extreme  tenderness  and 

kindness.    I  never  was  among  so  decorous  a  population  in  all  my  life. 

It  would  not  do  to  speak  of  Newcastle  or  Gateshead  in  comparison 

Trith  Constantinople  m  this  respect^  and  still  less  of  any  part  of  France. 

The  place  where  we  lived  was  not  at  Constantinople ;  we  lived  in 

Asia,  in  a  to?m  called  Eladecui,  the  ancient  Chalcedon,  on  the  Sea  of 

Marmora,  and  close  by  was  Scutari,  with  its  magnificent  barracks. 

In  the  early  morning  we  could  hear  the  bugles  of  the  horse  artillery, 

and  I  was  led  to  take  many  a  walk  to  see  the  drill.    This  led  to  an 

acquaintance  with  the  officers,  and,  with  my  son  and  an  English 

friend,  who  spoke  Turkish,  I  made  a  call  at  the  barracks.    We  made 

our  way  to  the  officers'  mess-room.    They  did  not  know  who  I  was.     I 

was  nothing  to  them  but  an  English  gentleman.     There  was  the  usual 

ceremony — the  salutation,  the  pipes,  and  the  coffee — and  then,  after 

a  proper  interval,  came  the  conversation.    It  so  happened  that  I  was 

able  to  interest  them,  because  some  of  the  officers  present  had  served  in 

Candia,  and  I  was  able  to  tell  them  that  when  the  Sultan  came  over 

to  England,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Association,  to  which  you  belong,  had 

sent  a  deputation  to  the  Sultan,  which  waited  upon  him  at  Buckingham 

Palace,  and  presented  an  address  to  him,  expressing  the  hope  that  he 

would  maintain  his  rights  in  Candia.    When  I  made  that  communi- 
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cation  it  produced  a  great  sensation^  and  I  added  that  the  reason  we  did 
this  was  because,  at  that  time,  there  were  many  newspapers  writing, 
and  many  people  talking  with  the  object  of  inducing  theSnltan  to  give  up 
his  rights ;  we  knew  there  was  no  fear  of  the  Saltan's  power  to  maintain 
his  nghts,   but  we  dreaded  these  eril   councils,   and  thought  that 
perhaps  a  voice  in  another  sense  might  not  be  without  value.     Upon 
hearing  this,  one  of  the  officers  rose  irom  his  seat,  and  said, "  You  were 
"  right.    I  was  with  the  Sultan  at  Paris,  and  I  know  that  the  Emperor 
"  Napoleon  asked  the  Sultan  to  abandon  Oandia,  but  the  Sultan 
"  replied,  '  No ;  if  I  live  or  I  die  I  never  will.' "    This  put  us  on  good 
terms.     While  we  were  on  generalities,  when  I  said  I  was  the  fnend 
of  Turkey,  they  accepted  it ;  but  when  I  was  able  to  give  a  little 
evidence  of  the  fact  in  this  way,  it  induced  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  in 
my  favour.    The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  barracks  joined  us,  and 
led  me  all  round,  and  had  out  the  band  to  play  for  me.    The  band  was 
most  excellent,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  Turkish  music 
arranged  by  an  Italian  master,  and  with  all  deference  to  Turkish 
music,  I  thought  it  none  the  worse  for  the  setting.     I  hope  to  procure 
some  of  the  pieces  I  heard,  and  have  them  pl^d  at  Newcastle. 
Before  I  left,  the  Commander-in-Chief  pointed  to  a  Turkish  inscription 
over  the  great  door  of  the  barrack,  and  said,  "  That  means  *  The  sword 
"  *  is  joined  to  Heaven,'  by  which,"  he  said,  *^  we  understand  that  those 
*^  who  die  by  the  sword  go  to  Heaven."     I  replied,  "  If  you  will  allow 
"  me,  I  will  give  you  my  interpretation  of  your  own  symbol.  Heaven,*' 
I  said,   "signifies  justice;  read  it  thus:*  Hie  sword  is  joined  to 
"  *  justice,'  and  then  you  will  understand  that  only  those  who  die  by 
"  the  sword  in  a  just  cause  go  to  Heaven."     I  ended  by  invoking  a 
blessing  upon  the  arms  of  Tui'key.     I  said  the  cause  of  Turkey  was 
just.      Turkey  assailed  no  one,  but  she  had  to  dread  injustice,  and  I 
prayed  she  might  always  be  able  to  repel  it.     On  one  occasion,  when 
taking  a  walk  in  the  early  morning  in  the  beautiful  vale  where  they 
used  to  exercise,  I  came  up  to  a  crowd  of  soldiers  resting  after  the 
march  out.     About  sixteen  or  seventeen  non-commissioned  officers 
were  lying  on  the  ground.     They  looked  at  me,  and  I  looked  at  them, 
•  And  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  rude  to  pass  them  without 
a  salute.     I  made  them  the  Turkish  salute,   as  I  have  described. 
Instantly  the  whole  were  on  their  feet,   and  they  would   not  sit 
down   again   till  I  sat   down.      They  then   gave  me   a  cigarette. 
We   could  not  talk  to   one  another,  but  I  drew  a  sword  from  the 
scabbard  of  one  of  them,  and  waving  it  round  my  head,  uttered  the 
word  "  Moscov,"  which  means  "  Uussian,"  and  that  completed  our  good 
understanding.     The  last  occasion  of  my  seeing  this  regiment  de- 
serves special  mention.    I  had  been  to  see  the  Sultan  go  to  mosque 
on  horseback,  followed  by  the  Grand  Vizier  and  all  tne  ministers. 
Some  of  my  friends  among  the  ministers  recognised  me,  and  a  pressing 
invitation  came  to  me  to  attend  a  review  at  Scutari  the  next  day.     I 
misunderstood  the  time,  the  Turkish  time  being  different  from  the 
English  time.    I  thought  it  was  in  the  afternoon,  but  it  turned  out, 
of  course,  to  be  early  m  the  morning.     The  bugles  awoke  me  in  bed  ; 
I  M'ent  out,  and  after  wandering  about  among  the  soldiers,  I  saw  in 
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the  distance  on  a  hill  the  green  tents  of  the  encampment  of  the  Court. 
I  found  my  way  there,  and  was  received  with  the  most  extreme  cour- 
tesy. I  sat  upon  a  sofa  during  the  manoouvres,  with  the  Grand 
Vizier  on  one  side  of  me  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  on 
the  other,  and  other  distinguished  persons  about  me.  I  men- 
tion this  occasion  chiefly  because  of  what  took  place  in  reference 
to  Mr.  Urquhart.  I  had  made  the  usual  salutation,  when  one  of 
the  Ministers  said  to  me,  "  I  see  you  ^^  tfdopt  our  manners."     I  re- 

?Hed,  "  Yes,  I  endeavour  to  do  so,  becauseyour  manners  are  so  good." 
'hen  the  Minister  came  out  with  the  story  of  Mr.  Urquhakt  having 
written  him  a  letter,  rebuking  him  for  having  even  written  "I 
«'  give  you  my  hand,"  and  telhng  him  of  the  danger  o4  abandoning 
Turkish  habits,  and  adopting,  the  habits  of  the  West-  I  replied  that 
Mr.  Urquhart  was  a>  Prophet  who  had  come  to  tell  them  the  truth 
and  to  impress  upon  them  the  value  of  their  ovm  customs.  The 
review  itself  was  very  beautiful.  The  artillery  practice  was  most 
excellent,  and  I  was  told  that  the  men  were  only  one  year  recruits. 
There  were  about  2000  men  or  more  present,  and  all  I  can  say  is  that 
a  very  moderate  number  of  soldiers  of  the  quality  I  saw  would  make 
a  most  formidable  army. 

In  my  conversations  in  Turkey  I  was  invariably  asked,  *'  What  da 
"  you  think  of  the  New  Loan  I ''  The  only  answer  I  ever  gave  to 
this  question  was  that  I  regretted  that  Turkey  had  ever  begun  to 
borrow  money. 

A  question  that  every  one    of   vou  would  like  me  to  give  an 
answer  to  is,  as  to  the  effects  of  tne  Crimean  War  upon  the  rela- 
tions of  England  and  Turkey?     Now  this  is  a  matter  which  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult   to  obtain'  any  information  upon   in    Turkey. 
The  Turks  are  very  polite,  and  knowing,  as  they  do,  the  kindly  f  eelii^ 
that  England  manifested  towards  them,   knowing  that  the  English 
people  made  great  sacrifices  for  them,  the  last  thing  a  Turk  would  like 
to  say  to  an  Englishman  would  be  that  they  had  cause  to  complain  of 
England.    And  yet  I  am  bound  to  say  that  when  they  find  they  can 
speak  freely,  you  do  not  find  that  state  of  mind  among  Turkish 
statesmen  regarding  the  Crimean  War  that  the  generality  of  Englishmen 
would  expect  to  find.    And  the  reason  is  this,  that  the  military  opent- 
tions  of  their  allies — England  and  France — ^in  that  war  were  conducted 
in  a  very  unfair  spirit  towards  themselves ;  and  it  should  not  require 
a  Turk  to  tell  any  one  this.    If  you  will  take  up  the  Blue-books, 
published  at  the  time,  and  read  the  despatches  of  our  own  Ministers, 
that  should  be  sufficient.    The  Turks  were  so  completely  pushed  aside 
in  the  conduct  of  the  military  operations  that  they  were  never  able  to 
take  any  action  whatever  according  to  their  ideas  of  what  should  be 
done«  from  the  time  the  Allies  landed  at  Constantinople,  and  they  do  not 
think  that  they  should  have  been  treated  in  that  way.    These  are  feel- 
in;^  which  were  confessed  to  me,  but  which  would  not  have  been  con- 
fessed to  me  unless  it  had  been  ascertained  that  I  shared  them.  I  will 
give  you  one  conspicuous  example — the  case  of  Kars.     You  know 
that  we  sent  Sir  William  Fenwick  Williams  to  Kars,  and  that 
after  the  fall  (xf  Kars  he  came  to  England,  received  a  title,  and  was 
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popularly  known  as  the  Hero  of  Kars.     A  natural  question  will  be 
whether  the  Turkish  officers  who  were  with  him  there  look  upon  him 
as  a  hero,  and  consider  that  everythingpossible  was  done  to  save  Kars  t 
I  am  able  to  testify  to  the  contrary.     1  assure  you  I  never  heard  Mr. 
Ubqtjhart  himself  denounce  the  transactions  which  ended  in  the  fall 
of  Kars  more  energetically  than  did  to  me  a  Turkish  o£5cer  Avho  had 
^ne  all  through  the  siege.     He  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  had  it  not 
been  for  fear  erf  the  English  Government  they  would  have  sent  WlL- 
liiAMS  to  the  right-about,  and  refused  to  obey  him.     He  said  "We 
did  not  fear  Russia;  we  trembled  before  the  English  Government 
There  was  more  than  one  very  able  officer  who,  for  the  mexe  offence 
of  having  refused  to  obey  Williams,  who  had  no  command  there, 
being  merely  a  Queen^s   Commissioner,    was  recalled  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  at  the  instigation  of  Lord  Clarendon,  set  on  by  Wil- 
liams, every  effort  was  made  to  induce  the  Porte  to  put  them  upon 
their  trial  for  this  offience.     But  the  Porte  would  not  submit  to  that 
last  indignity.     It  was  these  transactions  that  called  forth,  the  well- 
known  indignant  exclamation  from  Lord  Stratford  against  tramp- 
ling down  what  remained  of    independence  in  Turkey.     You  will 
recollect  that  the  Turks  happened  to  have  on  their  side  the  great 
military  capacity  of  Omar  Pacha,  by  far  the  ablest  soldier  of  the 
time.    In  the  lull  tide  of  victory,  after  the  glories  of  Silistria  and 
Kalaf at,  the  arrival  of  the  Allies  pushed  him  aside.     He  wanted  to 
go  to  the  relief  of  Kars,  by  making  a  diversion  in  Georgia,  but  was 
not  allowed  to  go  until  it  was  too  late.     Read  the  Blue-book ;  the 
whole  story  is  there.     In  England  it  has  never  been  understood,  but 
in  Turkey  it  is  not  forgotten. 

The  Turks  complain  more  of  the  French  Goverament  than  of  the 
English.  Not  only  during  the  war,  but  from  the  time  of  the  peao^ 
Turkey  has  suffered  from  the  insolence  of  France.  To  the  case  of 
Candia,  already  mentioned,  let  me  add  that  of  Syria.  The  Empaor 
Napoleon,  who  advised  the  Sultan  to  give  up  Gandia,  did,  at  the 
time  of  the  Damascus  troubles,  himself  contemplate  the  seizure  of 
Syria.  Having  opened  the  subject  to  the  Turkish  Ambassador  at  a 
public  reception  in  Paris^  his  overtures  were  received  with  an  undiplo- 
matic explosion  of  honest  indignation.  He  obtained  the  recall  of 
the  Ambassador— and  dropped  ms  project. 

The  Armeno-Catholic  Question  in  Turkey  is  one  which  it  is  very 
painful  for  me  to' speak  of,  but  of  which  I  am  bound  to  speak,  because 
it  came  under  my  own  observation.  The  glory  of  Turkey  is  her  tdera- 
tion ;  but  Turkey  has  continually  to  contend  against  difficulties  arising 
from  quarrels  amongst  Christians  themselves.  The  Armeno-Catholic 
Church  was  a  body  depending  upon  the  Pope,  and  a  schism  took  place 
in  it — part  renouncing  the  Pope,  and,  he,  in  consequence,  excommu- 
nicating them.  The  Turkish  Government,  with  the  concurrence,  I 
am  bound  to  say,  of  almost  all  Turkish  statesmen  of  eminence,  deter- 
mined to  take  everything  away  from  that  section  which  adhered  to 
the  Pope,  and  give  everything  to  the  other  party.  This  was  a  delibe- 
rate decision.  It  ^o  happened  that  when  I  went  to  Broussa,  I 
became  acquainted  with  tne  circumstances  of  the  case  there,  and  I 
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can  bear  witness  that  in  the  town  of  Brouasa  the  Ajnaeno  Catholic 
community  was  not  divided.     There  were  seven  or  eight  hundred 
people  who  had  built  a  beautifnl  church  at  their  own  expense*    The 
s<^sm  which  existed  in  the  Church  did  not  extend  there^  but  the 
decision  by  which  everything  was  to  be  given*  up  to  the  other  party 
who  had  separated  themselves  from  the  Church  had  the  effect  of 
taking  away  from  the  community  at  Broussa  their  church  and  buildings^ 
and  giving  them  over  to  a  party  that  in  Broussa  h^d  no  esi^tence — 
that  is  to  say,  there  were  only  four  or  five  schismatics,  and  yet  every- 
thing was  handed  over  to  them.     It  was  only  a  few  days  after  I  was 
th^re  that  the  church  was  seised,  taken  from  the  holders  by  the  police, 
and  given  over  to  the  party  which  practically  had  no  existence.     I 
could  not  witness  such  a  fact  as  that  without  distress,  and  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  some  means  might  have  been  taken  to  avoid  such  an 
unhappy  issue.  The  same  thing  is  alleged  to  have  occurred  at  Angora 
and  liiTzeroom.    The  people  there  were  all  on  one  side ;  dissenters  did 
not  exist,  and  therefore  there  has  been  excited  in*  these  places  a  deep 
and  natural  sense  of  wrong.    Was  no  compromise  possible  by  which  to 
prevent  this  trouble  ending  in  the  discontent  of  a  respectable  and  loyal 
section  of  the  population  ?  I  cannot  help  connecting  this  proceeding,  on 
the  part  of  the  Turkish  Government,  with  the  proceedings  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  taken  by  Prince  BxSMi^ECK.    Like  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  in  particular,  the  Turks  appear  to 
noe  to  be  at  present  a  little  BiSMAKOK-bitten.     You  have  heard  of  Mr. 
Gjuamtone  s  alarm  about  Papal  Infallibility.     The  few  words  I 
have  to  say  on  this  subject  are  addressed  to  Turks  and  Englishmen 
alike.     If  we  take  up  the  doctrines  held  by  any  body  of  men,  I  do 
not  care  who  they  are,  and  we  push  these  doctrines  to  their  possible 
conclusions,   and   then  we    act    against   that  body  of   men    as  if 
they  were  carrying  out   these  doctrines  to  what  we  conceive  to  be 
then:  possible  conclusions,  we   shall  very  soon   all   be   cutting  one 
another's  throats.    Now  to  what  extent  has  tlie  world  suffered  in  our 
days  from  the  alleged  Infallibility  either  of  the  Pope  or  of  the  Church  ? 
Ijet  us  have  the  (&tails.     There  is  indeed  a  kind  of  Inf allibilitv  from 
which  the  English  people  have  suffered  very  much,  but  it  is  not  Papal 
Infallibility.    It  is  the  Infallibility  which  ui  England  is  very  generally 
claimed  ior  a  Prime  Minister.    It  was  the  assumed  Infallibility  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England  that  led  all  the  people  to  believe  that  the 
Suez  Canal  could  not  be  made  without  inflicting  the  greatest  possible 
injury  upon  us ;  by  the  same  Faith  we  were  Ted  to  think  that  the 
Turlosh  navy  was  weak,  to  believe  that  the  bombardment  of  Canton 
was  an  act  of  self-defence,  and  so  on.     It  would  be  easy  to  count  up 
the  injuries  both  to  England  and  to  Turkey,  and  the  whole  world,  from 
this  modem  superstition  of  the  English  people.    What  similar  conse- 
ouences  can,  in  our  days,  be  traced  to  the  existence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  ?     Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Gladstone.    What  has  he  to 
complain  of  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  ?     What,  but  this : — ^That  the 
Pope  did  not  agree  with  him  as   to  a  scheme  for  Catholic  educa- 
tion in  Ireland.     That  is  the  whole  question.     Mr.  Gladston£'s 
real  grievance  is  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  be  Infallible  about  the 
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question  of  Catholic  Edacation.  And  yet  surely  that  is  a  point  upon 
which  it  is  more  reasonable  to  attribute  Infallibility  to  the  JPope  than 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  ?  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  in  this  Anneno- 
Catholic  matter  Turkish  opinion  has  been  unduly  influenced  by  the 
imaginary  fears  of  the  Pope  now  in  fashion.  A  state  of  conflict  between 
the  Pope  and  the  Sultan  is  certanly  a  triumph  for  Russia. 

The  Armeno-Catholic  community  in  TurKey  is  not  numerous — one 
statement  made  to  me  rated  them  at  35,000 ;  another  at  100,000. 
The  bulk  of  the  Armenians  belong  to  the  Gregorian  community, 
whose  Patriarch  resides  at  Tiflis.  The  Armenian  nation,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  one  of  the  most  important  constituents  of  Turkey.  Its  cha- 
racters are  loyalty  and  industry.  I  met  no  more  loyal  men  in  Turk^ 
than  among  the  sorrowing  Armeno-Catholics. 

A  very  satisfactory  fact  in  the  present  state  of  things  is  the  disap- 
pearance of  animosity  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks.     I  am  able 
to  speak  positively  as  to  that.     Since  the  affair  of  Candia  the  Greeks 
have  given  up  their  hostility  to  Turkey.    They  are  tired  of  being 
the  dupes  of  Russia.    That  is  very  well  known.    If  any  EngliA 
minister   should   ever  wish   to   enter   upon  a  warlike  alliance  with 
Turkey,  he  may  depend  upon  it  the  only  way  to  take  will  be  to 
treat  Turkey  as  a  truly  independent  Power,  and  as  the  most  valuable 
ally  that  England  could  have.     There  is  a  great   strength  in  the 
country,  and  there  is  a  great  sense  that  England  is  their  natural  ally, 
although  they  resent  interference  with  their  internal  affairs,  and  they 
resent  insults.     Turkey  feels  that  England's  interests  are  the  same  as 
hers,  and  Turks  wonder,  therefore,  very  grcatly  when  they  find  any 
Englishmen  leaving  their  side.    They  cannot  understand  our  conduct 
to  them  in  the  Red  Sea.     A  most  distinguished  Turkish  officer  who 
loves  England  and  has  fought  for  England  declared  to  me  he  couM 
see  no  aifference  between  what  we  had  done  there  and  '^  taking  a 
"  watch  out  of  a  man's  pocket."    The  conduct  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government  in  the  matter  of  the  Black  Sea  Convention  caused  aston- 
ishment and  contempt.    The  time  may  come  when  England  will  be 
in  difficulty,  and  when  England  is  in  difficulty  let  her  look  to  Turkey. 
There  you  have  a  people  conscious   of  danger,    close  to  a  danger, 
and  feeling  the  coming  on    of  danger,  in  a  way  you   cannot  here 
imagine.    They  are  a  people  whose  customs  and  manners  are  such 
that  their  absorption  into  other  countries  cannot  be  contemplated 
without  a  horror  which  no  language  can  express.     All  these  customs 
I  have  mentioned  to  you — these  and  other  things  constitute  a  sort  of 
life  which  is  utterly  different  from  the  life  of  Europe,  and  is  more 
or  less  common  to  the  Christian  as  well  as  the  Mussulman  races  in 
Turkey.    It  is  a  very  beautiful  life,  but  a  life  quite  apart  from  ours. 
All  the  races  tmder  the  rule  of  the  Sultan  are  enabled  to  lead  their 
own  natural  and  peculiar  life,  and  under  any  other  rule,  all  their 
manners  and  customs  would  be  extinguished,  and  there  would  be  an 
utter  blotting  out  of  some  of  the  most  excellent  things  in  humanity. 
Consequently  against  such  an  attempt  there  would  be  a  resistance  so 
energetic  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  evils  there  would  be 
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before  the  attempt  could  succeed.  They  talk  of  making  laws  for  the 
conduct  of  war  at  Brussels  and  at  Petersburg ;  but  what  laws  could 
jou  make  for  the  conduct  of  such  a  war  as  that  would  be  ?  The  people 
would  feel  that  their  lives,  their  feelings,  their  modes  and  habits  of 
life,  were  at  stake,  and  there  would  be  a  fearful  struggle  before  they 
would  submit  to  the  aggressor.  It  is^mpossible,  without  dismay^  to 
contemplate  the  [Possibility  of  such  an  occurrence,  and  we  must,  as  we 
all  loye  peace,  and  hope  for  the  prosperity  of  mankind,  pray  that  this 
country  may  remain  under  the  Government  of  the  Turks,  and  that  its 
industry  may  be  so  developed,  and  its  strength  so  increased,  that  all 
thought  of  its  conquest  i^^J  ^  given  up. 

Every  one  will  tell  you  of  the  great  natural  resources  of  Turkey.     I 
will  conclude  with  a  few  words  sloout  one  of  her  resources — that  with- 
out which  no  other  resource  could  be  made  availably.   Turkey  possesses  a 
population  capable  of  achieving  success  in  every  department  of  industry. 
To£treat  intelli^rence  and  quicKness  in  leamin^c  they  add  conscientious- 
ness  in  labour.     I  have  myself  seen  many  hundred  men  at  Constanti- 
nople engaged  in  putting  together  ironwork.      Now  I  could  judge  of 
this.     The  work' was  good;  the  industrv  admirable.     They  were  paid 
l^  the  day,  and  worked  as  hard  as  Englishmen  working  by  the  piece.  I 
am  afraid  it  would  not  now  be  possible,  in  all  En^and,  to  £nd  so  large  a 
body  of  men,  in  the  same  trade,  who  would  act. so  justly  by  their 
employers  when  working  by  the  day.     This  may  partly   be   the 
consequence  of  piece-work  in  England  having  become  so  habitual; 
but  not  the  less  must  I  congratulate  the  country,  whose  labourers 
are    so    lionest.      Time,   instruction,    and    opportunity    are    alone 
required  for  Turkey  to  excel  in  those  new  arts  of  the  West  which 
are  making  an  industrial  revolution  in  the  world.    Foreign  workmen 
are  not  required,  except  in  very  small  numbers  to  iBstruct  and  lead  the 
way.     With  such  a  population  at  its  back,  there  is  nothing  which  the 
Turkish  Government  ought  not  to  be  able  to  accomplish. 


The  Congress  of  Brussels  not  a  Failure 

for  Russia* 

The  Congress  of  Brussels  has  not  been  a  failure,  because  though 
Russia  has  not  all  she  attempted,  she  has  gained*  much.  To  under- 
stand what  she  has  obtained  we  must  understand  what  were  her  ob- 
jects. 

But  to  be  able  with  calmiiess  and  common  sense  to  look  at  these,  we 
must  begin  by  clearly  seeing  that  the  pretended  object  cannot  be  the 
i«al  one. 

It  seems  too  monstrous  to  suppose  that  two  siich  Powers  as  Russia 
and  Prussia  can  be  actuated  by  th^  desire  to  diminish  human  suffer- 
ing. The  Sossia^  the  implacable  Russia,  of  Siberia  and  Poland; 
and  the  Prussia  of  Bismasck.  It  iaperfectiy  just  to  speak  of  the 
two    together,  bec^U8e    in    thi«   Congress    they    evidently    act    in 
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concert.     The  more  violent  texts  proposed  by  the  Prussian  delegates 
(in  reference  to  the  power  to  be  granted  to  the  invader  over  the 
inhabitants  of  the  invaded  country)   served  to  carry  the  modified 
Russian  project  ^introduced  in  the  course  of  the  Debate),  because 
the  latter  ofi^red  a  means  of  escape  from  the  f ormer«    But  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  was  oaly  m  detail  and  in  matter  of  redactionu 
The  arguments  of  the  Russian  and  Prussian  delegates  were  the  same: 
General  Yoigts^Rhetz  urged  that  it  is  expedient  in  ilie  uttere^fo  of 
humanity y  that  no  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
an  occupied  distk*ict  to  rise  against  the  invaders,  as  such  a  coarse 
would  lead  to  repressive  measures,  which  in^^ad  of  diminishing  the 
horrors  of  War  would  tend  to  increase  them.     Upon  which  the  jRus- 
sian  President  observed :    '^  1/  unlimited  rights  are  given  to  the  de- 
fence^ unlimited  rights  are  equally  given  to  ike  attackJ^     He  asserted 
that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  invader  to  have  to  deal  with  an  organised 
defence  because  it  would  spare  his  feelings  in  saving  him  from  having 
to  use  severe  measures,  and  that  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  countiy 
attacked  to  force  it  to  organise  the  population  under  the  penalty  of 
not  being  treated  as  belligerents,  for  '^  an  organised  defence  is  a  &raa- 
^*  rantee  against  those  acts  of  patriotic  imprudence  which,  in  reality, 
^'  cause  the  misfortune  and  the  ruin  of  a  country." — (P.  5020.) 

It  is  impossible,  for  a  still  more  evident  reason,  to  suppose  that  it  is 
a  real  desire  to  avoid  suffering  that  actuates  these  two  Powers.  Which 
is  that  the  whole  thing  is  an  lunsion,  a  deception :  and  this  was  evi- 
dently felt  to  such  a  degree  by  some  of  the  delegates  that  they  must 
have  found  it  difficult  to  keep  on  the  mask  of  gravity  and  deference 
to  the  *^  illustrious  Sovereign"  who  had  convened  them. 

In  the  very  terms  used  the  deception  appears.  For  whenever  it  is 
a  point  of  anv  importance  that  is  to  be  regulated  the  qualificataonis 
introduced  of  ^^so  far  as  it  is  possible."  Thus  is  forbidden  :  ^AU 
'^  destruction  or  seizure  of  the  property  of  tlie  enemy  whick  is  not  im- 
"  periously  demanded  by  the  necessities  of  the  war^ 

^'  All  the  necessary  measures  must  Hbe  taken  to  spare,  as  much  as 
^/  possihlsy  the  buildups  devoted  "to  worship,  &c." 

But  that  which  had  first  to  be  determined  if  the  project  had  teen  a 
serious  one,  was  never  onde. referred  to  in  the  most  distant  manner. 
That  is,  what  ^arantees  there  could  be  that  the  regulations  established 
would  be  carried  <Tat, — ^and  what  means  were  to  be  taken  or  could  be 
taken  to  enforce  tbeir  f ulfilmeutt. 

On  the  contrary,  all  through  the  discussion  it  was  assumed  that  to 
draw  up  a  Convention  and  obtain  signatures  would  be  to  aocomplish 
the  end. 

Again,  it  has  to  be  considered  that  the  principles  thus  proposed  by 
Russia  to  be  ititroduced  into  a  new  code,  have  been  acted  on  by 
Prussia,  since  she  has  been  under  the  domination  of  BisiCAibOK.  Two 
of  these  nations,  whose  xepreaenftatives  sat  round  that  table  at  BrusseJs 
had  been  attacked  and  subjugated  in  a  war  carried  on  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  ^^  humanity"  there  'discussed.  Bavarian  peasaqts  were  hanged 
by  the  Prussians  for  attempting  to  defend  a  village  when  left  to  them- 
selves by  the  Austrian  troops.     The  treatment  accorded  to  French 
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FranC'iireurs  and  to  the  village  to  which  they  were  supposed  to  belong, 
cannot  y§t  have  have  been  forgotten. 

Prussia,  and  consequently  Bossia,  did  not  therefore  require  a  Con- 
gress to  be  able  to  act  on  the  principle  of  treating  all  nostility  not 
commanded  by  the  Government  as  criminal.  It  was  neither  therefore 
the  pretended  interests  of  humanity  nor  the  real  interests  of  the  mili-- 
tary  Powers,  which  led  to  the  assembling  of  the  Congress  of  Brussels. 
It  was  something  else. 

That  something  else  is  to  be  found  in  the  assumption  that  runs  all 
through  the  discussion,  that  Private  Property  is  respected  on  land, 
and  in  the  formal  declaration  consigned  in  the  project  that  it  is  to  be 
respected. 

This  has  been  the  great  argument  used  by  those  who  have  con- 
tended for  the  immunity  of  private  property  at  sea.  The  events  of 
the  late  War  did  produce  the  effect  of  discrediting  that  argument. 
Because  it  was  evident  to  all  that  private  property  was  not  even  re- 
spected on  land  when  the  invaders  had  nothing  to  gain  by  destroying 
it  or  taking  possession  of  it.  It  was  exposed  to  the  private  rapacity 
of  soldiers  and  officers,  as  well  as  to  the  exigencies  of  War. 

This  effect  it  had  become  necessary  to  destroy,  and  by  this  new 
Code  to  supply  the  argument  "If  private  property  was  little  re- 
'^  spected  in  tM  last  War,  it  will  be  respected  m  the  next." 

Mr.  Urquhart  on  Direct  Taxation  and 

Freedom  of  Trade. 

(From  hit  Speech  at  Stafford,  m  July,  1841.) 

"  Tlie  oora  of  tills  land,  as  every  other  moms  of  food  or  of  production,  most  be  ren- 
dered cheap  ibr  ua  to  maintain  oar  position  among  nations,  but  he  who  proposes  to 
you  a  measure  for  the  redaction  of  the  price  of  corn,  whilst  making  com  a  source  of 
revenue,  speaks  to  tou  a  lie,  as  a  man  speaks  that  despises  those  unto  whom  he  ties. 
Kow  Itelf^ou,  and  I  call  your  attention  to  the  subject, 'and  entreat  your  examiiULtion 
of  that  subject  afterwards,  that  tliat  which  is  interesting  to  you  is,  that  taxes  ahaU 
fall  upon  property,  and  that  commerce  shall  be  free.  Whoever  has  spoken  to  you  of 
free  Trade^  without  proposing  other  sources  of  revenue,  is  a  man  that  speaks  that 
which  is  dishonest ;  you  cannot  repeal  taxes  upon  commerce  unless  you  place  taxes 
upon  property,  and  the  object  of  my  political  life  is  that  which  I  have  now  expressed, 
namely,  to  bring  the  higher  classes  to  see  that  they  themselves  must  bear  the  burdens, 
and  t^e  lower,  that  their  only  refuge  is  the  emancipation  of  their  own  industry  from 
undue  burden  of  taxation.  I  re-assert,  making  it  still  more  distinct,  that  you  may 
comprehend  it,  that  the  cause  of  your  complications  in  England,  the  cause  of  your 
political  dissensions,  the  cause  of  the  absence  of  social  affections,  the  cause  of  all  oon- 
Tusion,  and  of  the  absence  of  political  wisdom  and  unity,  arises  solely  from  this-^that 
taxes  are  no  longer  collected  upon  property,  but  have  been  confided  to  the  collectors 
of  Customa  and  JCxciae.  •  The  aiioient  habitss  of  England  were  different ;  in  England, 
formerly,  every  borough  hnposed  its  own  taxes,  and  connected,  in  one  body  of  united 
discipline,  the  Sovereign  of  the  State  with  his  lowest  subjects.  Until  that  condition 
is  restored,  there  wUl  be  no  peace  and  no  prosperity  for  England,  and  until  you  see 
that  that  is  the  end  towards  which  all  your  efforts  should  be  directed,  there  wiU  be 
for  me  no  hope  for  England.'' 

Tee  Bubhisg  ov  Moscow. — How  was  it  that  no  one  asked  at  Brussels  whether 
the  Russians,  who  set  fire  to  Moscow  as  a  means  of  resisting  the  French,  would 
liave  been  condemned  aa  feloois  uader  tii»  new  £iaaiaa  Code  P  It  is,  however,  too 
late  to  do  so  now. 
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Abrogation  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 


/rn  TWIT  fl^ORDS   SPIRITUAL  AND  TEMPORAL)  ^.o    tpfat 
ro  IMJ!.  -j^HONOURABLE  THE  COMMONS  j  ^^     ^«J^J- 

BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND  IN  PARLIAMENT  ASSEMBLED. 

THE    jpETITroN^^^'^^^^f    OF  THE  UNDERSIGNED 

Showrth — 

That  the  strength  of  England  has  always  been  maritime  rather  than  military. 

That  this  strength  consists  in  her  faculty  of  seizing  on  the  high  seas  the  goods  of  her  ene. 
mies,  whether  in  their  own  ships  or  in  those  of  neutrals. 

That  in  1780  Russia  formed  a  League  ealled  the  Armed  Neutra&ty,  which  dedared  that 
Enemies'  goods  in  Neutral  vessels  should  no  longer  be  liable  to  capture. 

That  this  League  was  defeated  by  England  by  simply  not  acceding  to  it. 

That  in  1800  Buasia  revived  the  Armed  Neutrality,  and  that  England,  by  the  action  of 
her  cruisers,  seizing  Russian  property  wherever  she  found  it  on  the  high  seas,  again  defeated 
Russia  and  compelled  her  to  make  peace. 

That  on  the  28th  of  March,  1854,  simultaneously  with  a  Declaration  of  War  against 
Russia,  a  Declaration  appeared  in  the  t.ondon  Gazette  permitting  neutral  vesseh  to  carry 
enemies'  goods. 

That  on  the  16th  of  April,  1856,  the  Plenipotentiaries  wko  had  been  sent  to  Paris  to  make 
a  Treaty  of  Peace,  signed  a  ^  Declaration  respecting  Maritime  Law**  which  contained  the 
following  articles : — 

1.  **  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished." 

2.  "  The  Neutral  flag  covers  enemies*  goods." 

That  the  adoption  of  these  rules  during  the  Crimean  TTar  made  the  English  and  French 
Fleets  powerless  to  injure  the  enemy *8  trade,  and  enabled  Russia  to  dispease  with  the  use  of  a 
navy  altogether. 

That  in  1870  France,  observing  these  rules,  though  a  military  as  well  as  a  maritime  Power, 
was  unable  to  moke  use  of  her  navy,  and  was  subjected  thereby  to  disastrous  loss  of  meUf 
money,  and  territory. 

That  England,  being  only  a  maritime  and  not  a  military  Power,  will,  under  the  rules  a€ 
the  Declaration  of  Paris,  be  unable  to  protect  herself  from  invasion  and  must  suffer  all  the 
evils  which  may  be  designed  against  her  by  the  malice  of  her  enemies. 

That  the  Declaration  of  Paris  is  contrary  to  the  Law  of  Nations,  which  forbids  a  natioa 
to  make  a  treaty  which  would  involve  Its  ruin. 

That  it  is  not  a  Treaty,  having  been  signed  without  any  authority  from  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  who,  moreover,  has  never  ratified  it 

.  That  had  it  been  unol^ectionable  in  its  purport,  and  duly  authorised  and  ratified,  it  would 
still  be  invalid,  as  no  change  in  the  Law  of  England  can  be  made  withont  the  consent  of  Pa^ 
liamant. 

Tour  Petitioners  therefore  pray  that  your  J  ^(mi,n,^y^  Souse  i  ^^  »d<JrtM  Her  Majestj 

th6  Queen  praying  her  to  issue  an  Order  in  Cooacil  announcing  that  the  Deelaration  of  Paris 
b  null  and  void,  and  has  never  been  binding  upon  Her  Mi^esty. 

And  Tour  Petitioners  will  eytsr  pray. 


Printed  and  published  t)7  0.  D.  COllbt,  at  SS,  East  Temple  Chambezt,  Whitefrlart-Btreef,  n«ei. 
Btr^Bl,  Ijwdon;  and  Sold  by  L  A.  BaoOaa,  m.  Strand;  BtiminglaB:  HaHwa,  Uich^stree^ 
Dlgbeth;  Keighlej:  Grbosoii,  Low  Qate;  Manchester:  Heywood,  Deanagate,  and  Hibbbrt,  «7« 
bhvd^m.   AndkyaUBooksAl^sMAIlewsaiealaTownanlOMmtry. 
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_-  notice! 

At  this  moment  it  is  essential  to  revert  to  and  fully  apprehend  the  Crimean  War, 
^vrhich  will  be  fomid  contemporaneously  and  day  by  day  exposed  as  it  unrolled  itself, 
lA  Mr.  Ubquhabt's  letters  published  simultaneously  in  the  MortUng  Herald  and  the 
Jfoming  Adoertmr,  They  extend  from  August,  1853,  to  October,  1854,  when  they 
^were  excluded  in  consequence  of  the  frantic  exultation  of  the  Englisli  people  on  the 
arrival  of  the  news  of  the  landing  in  the  Crimea.    From  that  day  no  letter  of  writing 
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of  the  author  has  been  admitted  iato  an  Eagh'sh  journal.  These  letters  will  be  found 
in  part  collected  and  reprinted  in  "  Recent  Events  in  the  East"  (Triibner,  Lndgate- 
hill)  a»d  in  "  Tucker's  Fty-sbeots." 

Mb.  CHiOLLES  ATTWooj>.-<^We  re<*Tet  to  s«y  tkat  an  olituary  notice  of  this  enonent 
man,  whose  f)lace  among  us  cannot  be  filled  up,  has  arrived  too  late  for  insertion. 
He  died  on  the  24th  of  February  last  at  Wolsingham,  in  his  84th  year. 


Tre  event  in  presence  of  which  we  stand,  it  will  be  fiwr 
hitstory  to  judge  and  future  times  to  appreciate.  It  has  no 
parallel  in  the  past ;  as  to  the  future,  its  effects  are  incalcu- 
lable. It  cannot  be  rejected  as  impossible ;  and  yet  it  is 
incredible. 

The  task  of  exposition  would  be  superfluous  were  we  equal 
to  it ;  for  the  exposition  would  be  incomprehensible  to  those 
without,  whilst  needless  for  our  fellow- workers. 

They  know ;  they  care.  They  have  never  read  in  the  past 
without  shame  and  indignation,  or  opened  in  the  present 
without  fear  and  terror,  the  despatch  of  an  English 
Minister.  If  aught  were  to  be  written,  it  would  not  be 
an  article  on  an  event,  but  an  inscription  for  a  monument. 

In  itself  it  is  nothing.  It  merely  puts  us  back  to  where  we 
were  on  the  28th  of  March,  1854,  and  cannot  atone  for,  re- 
deem, repair,  or  redress  the  crimes  we  have  committed,  and 
the  tortures  we  have  inflicted,  since  that  hour,  on  the  human 
race.    For  the  Order  in  Council  of  that  day  has  done  it  alL 

But  if  this  be  a  commencement,  then  the  future  may  even 
yet  be  rendered  safe ;  and  a  chapter  of  some  future  historian 
may  bear  this  title : — 

England  and  Europe  Savkd,  20th  Januapv  i^^5. 


Eeminiscences  of  William  IV. 

Our  readers  will  be  rejoiced  to  learn  that  Mr.  Urquhart  has  at  last 
yielded  to  the  long  remonstrances  of  his  friends  in  reference  to  the 
silence  which  he  has  hitherto  maintained  in  regard  to  his  relations  with 
William  IV.  and  Sultan  Mahmoud,  and  will  give  lis  his  remi- 
niscences to  be  from  time  to  time  inserted  in  this  Review. 

We  have  received  for  insertion  in  our  present  number  an  explana- 
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tory  letter  which  he  had  addressed  in  1842  to  a  Gentleman  who  had 
undertaken  to  discoss,  on  his  part,  certain  matters  Avith  the  Minister 
ol  SL  Foreign  Power,  and  in  regard  to  which  details  of  former  circum- 
stances had  become  necessary. 

In  confirmation  of  the  statements  of  that  letter  the  correspondence 
of  Lord  PoNSONBY,  then  Ambassador  i\t  Constantinople,  during  the 
years  1834-5  is  added. 


Mr.  Urquhart  to  G.  Fyler,  Esq. 

It  is  a  heavy  but   a  necessary  task  that  your  letter   of  the  15th 
Jannaiy  imposes  on  me.  » 

That  any  European  minister  should  have  knowledge  of  the  matter 
on  which  you  call  for  information  fills  me  with  astonishment.  It  also 
breaks  the  spell  of  that  reserve  in  which  for  six  years  the  matter  has 
Iain  shrouded. 

It  Ls  quite  true  that  in  the  beginning  of  1836  the  Porte  made  an 
effort  to  break  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  and  that  she  was  driven 
back  by  England. 

It  is  no  less  tnie  that  I  was  at  the  time  in  possession  of  the  entire 
tt^nfidenceof  the  King  and  of  the  Sultan,  and  effected  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  failure. 

But  it  is  not  true  that  1  acquiesced  in  what  was  done.  I  did  all  I 
could  to  aid  the  Porte,  and  the  plan  itself  was  originally  of  my  own 
proposing. 

That  plan  was  that  the  Porte  should  herself  apply  to  England  to 
send  a  squadron  of  men-of-war  into  the  Black  Sea.  It  originated  in 
the  coarse  of  a  conversation  with  Achmed  Pasha.  It  was  then  opened 
to  the  Grand  Vizier,  Pertif  Pasha  (he  subsequently  died  under  sus- 
picion of  poison),  who  warmly  adopted  it  and  who  took  the  steps  for 
its  execution,  which  I  shall  have  now  to  relate. 

Yoor  letter  has  led  me  to  examine  myself  as  well  as  to  recall  the 
circumstances-  It  does  appear  strange,  if  not  suspicious,  that  I  should 
not  have  succeeded  in  securing  the  assent  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, and  yet  that  I  should  have  consented  to  remain  in  its  service. 

I  shall  relate  the  circumstances  neither  as  seeking  to  justify  nor  to 
exculpate  myself,  but  as  best  I  can  recall  them.  Nor  is  option  left  me. 
These  circumstances  have  to  be  thoroughly  known  for  the  Minister  of 
any  European  Power  to  understand  either  how  his  countiy  has  been 
involved  in  its  actual  entanglements,  or  how  he  may  be  able  at  this 
moment  to  escape  from  them. 

This  however  is  but  a  part  of  a  large  matter.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  itself.  I  must  begin  with  the  beginning  ^  not  indeed  of 
the  series  of  transactions,  but  of  my  own  shai'e  in  them ;  from  which 
j)ointonly  can  my  testimony  avail.  This  is  also  requisite,  in  order  to 
render  it  capable  of  belief'^  that  a  private  individual  could  come  to 
move  in  such  matters,  or  indeed  to  know^  anything  about  them. 
Daring  my  first  trip  to  the  East,  I  worked  myself  into  the  then 
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inaccessible  region  of  Ramis  Chiflik,  where  the  Sultan  sate 
gloomily  entrenched,  fearing  all  that  was  internal,  dreading  all  that 
was  foreign.  SuflSce  it  for  the  present  to  say  that  I  gained  his  con- 
fidence. It  was,  after  all,  but  a  flying  visit,  returning  from  Greece  to 
England  and  taking  Constantinople  on  my  way. 

On  returning  to  England  (in  1830),  I  suddenly  found  myself  at 
Windsor  Castle  as  I  had  been  in  Ramis  Chiflik. 

On  the  very  morning  after  my  arrival  at  9  a.m.,  I  received  a  sum- 
mons to  Wmdsor,  and  another  to  Marlborough  House  (King 
Leopold). 

The  cause  of  this  surprising  event  was  a  letter  I  had  written  from 
Greece,  before  leaving  for  Constantinople,  which,  though  only  written 
to  ray  Mother,  amounted,  as  I  saw  when  I  subsequently  perused  it,  to 
an  elaborate  report  on  the  state  of  that  country,  and  was  a  complete 
contradiction  of  the  whole  mass  of  oflicial  testimony,  whether  that 
received  from  the  avowed  or  from  the  secret  agent  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment, or  those  communicated  by  the  French  and  Russian  Go- 
vernments, co-signatories  with  England  of  the  Treaty  of  the  6th  July, 
that  fons  Tnalarum. 

This  letter  was  judged  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  sent  to  Sir 
Herbert  Taylor,  private  secretary  to  the  King,  who  carried  it  to 
His  Majesty.  It  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  was  communicated  to 
the  French  and  Russian  Governments.  The  King  took  his  stand  upon 
it  and  acted  in  consequence.  I  was  designated  (ignorant  as  they  were 
of  ray  youth,  in  my  absence,  and  of  course  ^vithout  my  knowledge), 
for  the  post  of  British  Commissioner,  to  accompany  the  new  King  of 
Oreege. 

You  must  make  a  great  effort  to  place  yourself  back  to  that  date. 
The  passage  of  the  Balkan,  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  the  unpaid 
and  unpayable  war  indemnity,  and  the  occupation  of  Silistria,  were 
to  the  eyes  of  all  men,  the  dissolution  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
The  next  steps  were  to  be  the  dismemberment  of  Greece  and  Ecypt. 
The  minds  of  men  were  solely  occupied  with  the  mode  of  the  partition, 
and  I  had  come  home  to  tell  them  that  there  would  be  none  !  Further 
I  had  to  tell  them  that  if  they  were  led  to  covet  what  did  not  belong 
to  them  they  would  lose  what  was  their  own.  I  felt  like  a  solitiuy 
wanderer  on  a  beach  crying  out  ^*  That  is  no  glittering  rill  I  It  is 
"  a  vortex,  unfathomable,  incommensurable,  into  which,  if  you  dip 
"  but  your  feet,  crowns,  institutions,  and  empires,  will  sink  and 
*'  disappear." 

When  I  saw  leading  political  men  listening  to  me  when  I  spoke  of 
such  things,  with  sui'pnse,  but  with  the  infantine  surprise  that  ex- 
presses astonishment,  but  knows  nothing  further,  I  began  first  to 
conceive  the  game  that  Eussia  had  in  her  hands. 

The  starting  point  on  both  sides  was  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople. 
They  said,  « It  has  killed  Turkey."     I  said,  "  It  has  saved  Turkey." 

The  debate  opened  that  afternoon  in  the  King's  closet.  The  sub- 
ject was  not  Russia,  but  France.  I  had  to  show,  and  carried  with  me 
the  means  of  proving,  that  France  was  and  had  been  throughout 
playing  false  with  England,  and  that  without  the  laiowlocW  ot  the 
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French  Cabinet.  It  was  as  usual  the  case  of  a  single  man.  A  sailor, 
mixed  up  in  political  intriorue,  able  to  falsify  information  whilst  mis- 
directing events,  had  thereby  been  able  to  come  home  and  make  him- 
self Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs !  This  is  what  was  happening  at 
the  moment  at  Paris,  and  Admiral  de  Rignt  was  that  man.  I  took 
courage  at  once  to  say  that  to  prevent  Admiral  de  Rigny  from  be- 
coming Minister  for  For**ign  Affairs  (he  had  already  been  offered  the 
Ministiy  of  Marine),  would  be  woith  more  to  England  than  ten 
victories  gained  on  the  field,  and  that  a  single  word  from  England 
would  suffice  to  stop  it. 

My  knowledge  of  this  affair  was  in  this  wise  : — 

Admiral  de  fiiGNT  was  made  Minister  by  M.  Blacqub  ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  it  was  the  despatches  written  by  his  wonderful  pen  which 
bore  the  signature  of  **De  Rignt."  These  documents  made  his 
position  and  caused  him  to  be  considered  a  man  of  the  highest 
order  and  capacity.  But  M.  Blacque  subsequently  came  to  see 
through  his  character  and  purposes;  and  then,  the  consequences 
coming  out,  and  failing  to  be  able  to  counteract  them  through  his 
cousin,  M.  Odillon  Barrot,  he  bethought  himself  of  England,  and 
prepared  me  upon  the  subject,  so  that  1  might  make  the  attempt. 
With  this  \'iew  he  placed  in  my  hands  copies  of  those  despatches. 

There  was  thus  no  time  lost  in  preliminary  discussions ;  we  came 
to  the  real  subject  at  once.  Though  startled  for  a  moment,  the  King 
at  once  accepted  the  statements  and  the  evidence,  being  particularly 
struck  with  what  I  had  to  offer  in  reference  to.  an  Admiral  mixing  him- 
self up  with  political  intrigue  on  the  spot,  deceiving  his  Englisli  col- 
leagues^ and  misrepresenting  the  circumstance  at  Paris.  He  accepted 
at  once  all  the  consequences  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  alliance  between 
England  and  France,  and  of  casting  Turkey  at  the  feet  of  Russia. 

The  particular  point  was  De  Rigny's  scheme  itself ;  which  was  to 
bring  Greece  under  Mehemet  Ali,  and  to  make  him  the  vassal  of 
France  ;  thus  placing  France  in  the  position  to  occupy  the  whole  or  to 
divide  it  with  Russia ;  his  argument  being,  that  as  it  was  impossible 
to  stop  Russia,  the  only  plan  was  to  deprive  her  of  her  prey. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  name  of  Baron  Louis,  who  was 
the  aider  and  abettor  of  the  Admiral,  tlie  rest  of  tne  Ministrs'  beinff 
either  of  no  account  or  duped. 

I  was  required  to  draw  up  a  statement  in  writing ;  which  was  accord- 
ingly   done.     The   statement   was   to  be  submitted  to    Lord   Pal- 

MERSTOX. 

I  was  soon  again  summoned,  and  the  King  then  repeated  to  me  the 
objections  which  Lord  Palme  kston  had  raised.  These  were  met 
by  me  to  the  King's  entire  satisfaction.  But  having  again  failed  with 
Lord  Palmerston,  he  told  me  that  he  had  resolved  that  I  should 
discuss  the  matter  directly  with  that  Minister. 

This  however  was  no  easy  matter  to  accomplish.  It  was  after 
days  of  delay,  appointments  made  and  not  kept,  and  fruitless  journeys, 
that  I  at  last  caught  him  at  the  Bedford  Hotel  at  Brighton. 

Lord  Palmerston  received  me  with  a  great  expression  of  regret  at 
the  inconvenience  1  had  been  put  to,  and  sat  down  evidently  prepared 
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U)  give  me  a  patient  hearing.  I  went  over  my  subject,  bringing  out 
all  the  consequences  to  England  and  to  Europe  of  the  introchietion  of 
these  schemesinto  the  French  Cabinet,  and  consequentlj,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  into  the  minds  of  the  French  people.  When  at  length  he 
spoke,  it  vr3s  to  use  tliese  words — words  which  have  often  since  re- 
cuiTed  to  me  in  the  dead  of  niffht. 

"  How  can  the  English  Government  prevent  anv  particular  man 
"  from  being  Minister  of  France  ?  How  can  the  ISnglish  Qovem- 
"  m€nt  counteract  any  designs  which  the  French  Grovemment  may 
"  choose  to  form?"     '  '  - 

My  answer  was  : — 

"  The  Government  of  England  can  do  what  the  Govermnent  of 
*^  Russia  can  do,  and  I  do  not  see  why  England  need  have  a  Govem- 
"  ment  at  all  unless  it  can  do  as  mnch  as  this." 
^  Paraphrasing  the  words  of  Chatham  of  a  shot  not  being  fired  in 
Euroj)e  without  the  consent  of  the  English  Minister,  I  spoke  of  the 
absolute  and  entire  control  which  such  Minister  at  present  possessed, 
because  England's  objei^ts,  when  they  coincided  with  her  interests— 
that  is  to  say  when  she  looked  merely  to  the  supporting  of  the  right, 
and  the  resisting  of  the  wTong — rendered  her  everywhere  supreme ; 
so  that  the  absoluteness  of  the  Minister's  power  became  in  this  case 
the  proof  of  his  integrity ;  for  it  is  the  interests  of  States,  it  is  the 
virtues  of  men,  that  thus  become  his  instruments.  That  the  necessity 
of  the  exercise  of  this  power,  as  the  occasion  of  its  existence,  was 
funiished  by  Russia ;  that  is  to  say  by  danger  to  every  State  from  the 
disturbing  and  undermining  agency  of  a  single  Gorernmcnt. 

I  never  will  forget  the  expression  of  Lord  Palhtekston's  face,  nor 
his  cautious  watchfulness  of  me  when  he  gave  utterance  to  the 
w^ords  : — 

"  But  to  return  to  Turkey ;  what  is  rt  that  yon  propose  that  such  a 
'^Minister  should  do?" 

My  answer  was : — 

^  Send  a  squadron  of  line-of-battle  ships  into  the  Black  Sea." 

He  staited. 

The  trip  of  the  Blonde  was  then  still  fresh  in  men's  minds.  Little 
did  I  then  know  or  suspect  that  a  severe  reprimand  to  Captain  Ltoks 
and  to  Sir  R.  Gordon  had  followed  that  trip,  and  that  permanent 
instructions  Jiad  been  sent  to  Constantinople  to  prevent  the  passage 
under  any  circumstances  of  any  British  man-of-war  inta  the  Black 
Sea.  It  was  when  I  suddenly  came  out  with  "  A  squadron  in  Ae 
"  Black  Sea/'  that  that  wonderful  expression  came  over  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  countenance.  Had  I  then  but  fathomed  it !  I  laid  my 
grounds.  I  dealt  in  anticipation,  with  the  objection  that  might  be 
taken,  founded  on  the  'ireaty  of  1809.  I  declared  that  no  objectiwis 
would  be  raised  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  asserting  that  it  was  the 
object  to  which  all  their  desires  and  hopes  tended.  Having  concluded, 
a  long  pause  ensued,  which  I  was  careful  not  to  break.  Lord  PAIr 
MEKSTON  seemed  to  be  occupied  in  reflecting  on  the  proposikioH.  At 
length  he  broke  the  silence  with  these  words :  "  Do  you  not  thmh  that 
"  ««//  q^te$iton  pendincf  hetiveen  Russia  and  Englcmd  must  be  determined 
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^  by  the  relative  amount  of  tiieir  aggregate  power — and  not  by  any 
^^  tpeeial  distribution,  of  ttieir  reactive  forcee^ 

I  dare  say,  had  there  been  a  witness,  he  would  have  had  sotne- 
thing  to  say  of  the  expression  of  my  countenance.  Probably  he 
would  have  called  it  a  smile,  for  I  have  myself  a  remembrance  of  a 
movement  in  the  muscles  of  my  cheeks ;  a  movement  which,  I  now 
understand,  must  have  been  very  gratifying  to  Lord  Palmerston,  as 
showing  that  he  had  planted  in  me  the  conviction  that  he  was  opposed 
to  KusBia,  and  had  given  me  the  satisfactory  impression  that  I  was  an 
aUer  diplomatist  than  himself.  In  my  answer  I  followed  suit ;  not 
even  taking  up  the  ground  that  there  was  no  question  pending  between 
Russia  ana  £n^land,  but  merely  dealing  with  the  effect  upon  the 
Turks,  as  relieving^  them  from  constant  menace,  and  as  giving  them 
the  assurance  that  England  was  on  their  side  and  not  agaiust  them. 
On  this  I  was  immediately  bowed  out.  Now,  reverting  to  the  circum- 
stance, I  see  that  Lord  Palmj^rston  was  satisfied  that  he  had  seen 
the  last  as  well  as  the  first  of  me.  I  must  recal  also  in  this  conversa- 
tioa  having  prognosticated  to  him  Tunis  and  Tripoli  aft  the  pivots 
upon  which  would  hinge  the  future  destinies  of  Europe ;  being  the 
point  where  the  Ottoman  Empire  would  make  a  stand  against  the 
encroachments  of  France ;  when,  consequently,  the  position  of  England 
with  respect  to  the  aggressions  of  France  must  come  to  be  in  one  way 
or  the  other  defined.  • 

From  the  first  step  I  cained  with  the  King,  I  found  myself  in 
direct  opposition  to  Lord  ]r almerstoi^  ;  but  it  was  never  open.     At 
this  period  I  was  very  anxious  to  obtain  a  diplomatic  appointment. 
The  £ang  did  hi&  best  to  have  me  nominated,  but  did  not  succeed, 
Lord  Pajlmersxon  nsiug  highly  commendatory  expressions  in  regard 
to  me,  bat  putting  aside,  I  beheve,  without  even  replying  to  them, 
the  requests  of  the  King.     In  the  end  of  the  year  1831, 1  was  first 
employed;   but  it  was  not* by  Lord  Palmerston;   it  was  by  Sir 
Stratford  Canning.    After  a  long  debate  with  bim,  and  he  being 
led  to  think  that  I  could  be  of  service  to  him  in  the  embassy  witn 
winch- he  was  then  charged  (for  the  recognition  of  Greece),  he  deter- 
mined on  sending  me,  on  his  own  responsibility;  imposing  on  me,  at 
the  same  time,  the  strictest  secresy.     The  mission  in  which  I  was 
engaged  was  successful,  and  I   came  home  with  reconmiendations 
from  Sir  S.  Canning,  which,  added  to  the  service  I  had  performed 
and  the  interest  of  the  Sovereign,  might  have  been  supposed  fully 
sufficient  to  obtain  for  me  an  unpaid  attache-ship,  which  was  all  I 
sought.    This  request  was,  however,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  rejected 
by  Lord  Palmebston  (1832).* 

In  1833  I  received  another  diplomatic  appointment,  but  again  not 
{rem  Lord  Pajucebston.  In  consequence  of  a  paper  which  I  had 
drawn  up  on  the  Prussian  League,  the  King  submitted  a  proposal  to 
the  Government  that  I  should  be  sent  to  Prussia  to  examine  into  that 
3abject     This  extended    afterwards   into    a  general    tour    through 

*  Sir  H.  Taylor  to  Mrs.  Urqnhart :  "  I  saw  your  Son's  report  to  Sir  S.  CaaBiBg,  wkich^is 
^•vy^t^rMting  and  well  drawn  np,  and  Sir  3.  Canaing  givw  hfatt  cMdit  for  the  manaer  in 
which  he  hae  eatecated  his  arduous  task." 
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Prussia,  to  be  continued  down  the  Danube,  through  Turkey  on  to  the 
Caspian  Sea,  through  Persia,  and  up  the  Oxns,  I  having  had  in  my  owii 
mind  the  plan  of  proceeding  through  Tartar}*  into  China.  This  plan 
was  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  warmly  adopted  by  I<ord 
Auckland.  Then  Lord  Palmerston  gave  in ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
yielded  his  consent.  I  could  get  no  interview  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, no  indication  of  his  thoughts  in  any  way,  though  I  laboured  hard 
for  that  purpose;  the  only  mtimation  I  received  was  through  Mr. 
Backhouse,  to  the  effect  that  I  might  draw  up  my  instructions  my- 
self. I  did  so  draw  up  my  instructions,  and  I  went  down  with  Sir  H. 
Tayloe  to  the  King.  I  received  from  His  Majesty  my  final  instruc- 
tions on  my  departure,  never  having  once  communicated  with  Lord 
Palmerston  on  the  subject,  either  verbally  or  by  writing. 

On  my  arrival  at  Constantinople  at  the  end  of  the  year  1833,  and 
where  I  had  to  remain  three  or  four  months,  I  found  l)ord  Ponsonky 
most  anxious  and  zealous  to  enter  into  and  to  further  all  my  plans. 
There  was  then  M.  Blacque  in  possession  of  the  highest  influence 
with  the  Turkish  Government.  I  soon  brought  him  and  Lord  PoN- 
SONBY  into  intimate  relations,  and  then  commenced  that  series  of 
operations  upon  the  Turks  which  resulted  in  the  complete  change  of 
their  dispositions  towards  us,  and  which  gave  me  a  complete  ascendency 
over  the  councils  of  that  Empire,  whether  as  regarded  its  internal 
administration  or  its  externtl  policy.  In  the  progress  of  these  events 
Lord  PoNSONBY  was  deeply  and  warmly  interested.  I  cannot  express 
it  better  than  by  quoting  these  words  of  his  to  M.  Lovi :  "  If  Mr. 
"  UequhaRT  wishes  anything  I  believe  it  already  done." 

The  position  which  I  held  at  that  time  at  Constantinople  was  such 
that  the  communications  made  over  night  by  the  Russian  Ambassad<»r 
to  the  Porte  were  in  my  hands  next  morning.  I  was  referred  to  on 
all  matters  of  internal  administration,  and  I  felt  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  restoring  Turkey  to  its  original  strength.  This  position  was 
radually  arrived  at,  and  in  the  course  of  it  every  influence  that 
-ussia  could  command  had  been  exerted  and  expended  in  vain.     My 

!)osition  was  exactly  the  antithesis  of  hers,  and  if  I  was  strong  she 
lad  no  strength.  She  had  gone  so  far  as  to  make  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Porte,  and  the  Austrian  Minister  liad  seconded  ner  in 
urging  on  the  Porte  the  danger  of  listening  to  my  counsels.  It  was 
the  interest  tliat  thus  arose  that  delayed  my  journey  Eastward,  and  in 
writing  home  for  c^itension  of  time  Lord  Ponsonbt  took  upon  him- 
self to  justify  my  delay.  Li  the  mean  time  I  had  gone  to  Circassia, 
and  the  whole  of  those  events  and  thoughts  had  unrolled  themselves. 
On  my  return  from  Circassia  (this  was  about  two  monthsafter  the  steps 
taken  by  Bussia  against  me,  and  probably  her  first  discovery  of  her 
danger  through  me)  I  found  that  Lord  Ponsonby  had  received  a 
letter  from  Lord  Palmerston  desiring  him  to  get  me  away  from 
Constantinople  without  delay,  for  that  1  was  doing  infinite  mischief 
and  endangering  the  peace  of  Europe.  Lord  Ponsonby  was  exces- 
sively indignant,  and  told  me  that  m  his  reply  he  had  used  these 
Avords  :  "  There  is  but  one  man-  who  has  done  anything  towaixls  pre- 
^•'  serving  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  that  is  the  man  you  accuse ;  the 
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"  peace  of  Europe  can  only  be  maintained  while  Turkey  lives,  and 
"  whoever  understands  how  her  institutions  can  be  strengthened, 
^  labours  effectually  to  preserve  that  peace." 

In  the  course  of  my  stay  at  Constantinople  I  had  been  sending 
home  voluminous  details  of  all  that  was  in  progress.  I  expected  all 
that  commendation  could  give,  because  I  felt  that  the  work  in  which  I 
was  engaged  and  the  success  I  had  obtained  was  incomparably  beyond 
anything  that  had  been  done  for  England  since  the  war.  What,  then, 
was  my  astonishment  at  finding  that,  while  I  received  a  corresponding 
response  from  all  those  in  England  who  were  possessed  of  the  circum- 
stances (the  King  included),  from  the  Minister  himself  there  was  only 
reproach  and  calumny  behind  my  back. 

I  immediately  resolved  to  quit  everything  and  return  home  to  meet 
this  calumny.  Lord  Poksonby  at  the  same  time  telling  me  that  he 
was  taking  measures  for  having  me  appointed  Secretary  of  Embassy. 
Just  before  my  return,  the  Porte,  in  imitation  of  Europe,  had  been  led 
to  send  a  note  to  the  English  Government,  to  request,  since  England 
professed  herself  anxious  to  support  Turkey,  she  would  consent  to  the 
nnposing  of  new  taxes — t.f.,  5  per  cent,  instead  of  3 — ^upon  her  own 
trade  in  that  country.    This  note  was  shown  to  me  by  Lord  PoN- 
80NBY.     I  ran  over  rapidly  what  were  the  consequences  to  Turkey 
and  to  England,  showing  how  Turkey  was  upsetting  her  own  laws  and 
habits,  that  she  would  be  weakening  instead  of  strengthening  herself 
by  such  means ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  benefits  to  the  world  at 
large,  and  to  England  in  particular,  by  the  adoption  of  another  course, 
by  which  Turkey  would  confirm  her  own  institutions  and  strengthen 
herself  as  well  in  the  affections  of  her  people,  as  in  the  improvement 
of  her  administration.     He  said :  "  It  is  now  too  late ;  here  is  the 
**  note."     I  replied,  that  if  he  approved  of  it  I  would  undertake  to  get 
that  note  recalled  and  a  note  in  another  sense  presented.     I  kept  my 
word,  though  it  was  a  fearful  task  (with  M.  Blacque  who  had  sug- 
gested the  idea).    This  is  a  history  in  itself,  and  I  need  only  say  that, 
on  my  departure,  the  Turkish  Government  wished  me  to  be  their 
representative  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  Treaty  of 
Commerce  to  England,  by  which  adl  the  internal  duties  should  be 
abolished,  all  monopolies  laid  aside,  and  the  duties  reduced  to  their 
ancient  conditions ;  and  that  a  request  should  be  made  to  England  to 
benefit  Turkey  by  a  reduction  of  her  own  taxation  upon  Turkish 
commerce,  instead  of  consenting  to  an  increase  of  taxation  in  Turkish 
ports  on  English  goods.     On  leaving  Constantinople,  I  was  charged 
by  Lord  Ponsonby  with  a  mission  to  the  Princes  of  Wallaohia 
and   Moldavia.     On   entering  the  first  country,  where    I    spent 
quarantine,  a  messenger  overtook  me  from  Circassia,  where  operations, 
undertaken  at  my   suggestion,    had  succeeded  in  surrounding  and 
cutting  o£F  a  Russian  army.     They  delayed  determining  the  course  to 
pursue  (whether  to  grant  them  a  retreat  or  to  pursue  their  victory),  until 
they  referred  the  matter  to  me,  supposing  me  to  be  then  at  Constanti- 
nople.   This  messenger  was  sent  on  by  Lord  Ponsonby  to  me  at 
Giurgievo,  and  I  mention  it  incidentally,  not  being  able  to  pass  over 
without  notice  the  scene  and  date  of  so  remarkable  an  occurrence. 
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The  mission  with  whicU  I  was  charged  to  the  two  Prmces  wi^  merdiy 
to  ^Mbble  me  to  discuss  with  them  the  same  subjects  that  I  had  been 
discussing;  with  the  Porte ;  to  lead  them  to  feel  confidence  in  the 
Porte  and  confidence  kn  England,  and  to  obtain  the  fullest  iufonna- 
tion  as  to  their  opinions  regarding  the  state  of  their  co«intiy«  and  their 
internal  and  external  position.     The  Prince  of  Wal&acuia  I  found 
believing  Englaiod  nothing  more  than  tiie  satellite  of  Russia,  or  not 
thinking  of  her  at  aU ;  looking  npon  the  Turks  as  his  natural  foes^ 
and  loddng  upon  Rossia  as  a  dangerous  neighbour^  but  also,  in  some 
degree^  as  a  necessary  protector.    After  two  or  three  days  spent  with 
the  most  i»flueiitiid  men  and  with  Inmself  (cme  day  the  discussion 
lasted  eight  hours),  there  was  a  complete  revulsion  effected  in  his 
feelings,  which  ended  in  his  sobsequeotly  making  direct  appeals  to 
Lord  FAUiKBaTON  for  his  support ;  Lord  Pauceb^ton  patronising, 
on  the  contrary,  a  Pretender  to  the  Sovereignty,  and  denouociBg  him 
to  Russia  at  the  same  timie.     This,  however,  occurred  several  years 
afterwairda.     At  Jasst  I  was  received  at  once  by  the  Prince  wiui  the 
warmest  cordiality.    I  arrived  during  a  ball  at  the  Palace.    lie  took 
me  into  his  cabinet  and  commenced  with  these  Hords :  ^^I  know  you, 
^'  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  make  you  acquainted  with  me.    I  nave 
^'  equal  cenfideiibee  in  the  integrity  and  in  the  power  of  England,  and 
^  see  the  independence  of  my  State  existing  only  in  her  sujjMremacy; 
^  therefore  are  the  faculties  of  my  mind,  the  strength  of  my  body, 
^^  and  the  resources  of  my  State  at  the  disposal  of  &glaad."    This  I 
was  charged  to  cenamunicate  to  the  Government.     With  him  I  soent 
a  large  portion  of  that  night  in  the  examination  of  that  which  England 
bad  to  QOy  and  the  means  by  which  she  could  accomplish  it ;  the  main- 
tenance of  the  rights  of  the  provinces,  the  maintenance  of  the  rights 
of  Circasssi,  such  control  of  the  Porte  as  would  make  her  strong  in  the 
afiecticms  of  her  peopl^  mad  such  connexion  between  England  and  the 
Porte  as  should  put  an  end  to  alarms  «md  apprehensions,   and  so 
secure  to  the  East  and  to  Euiepe  the  realities  of  peace. 

Next  morning  early  I  received  a  request  to  go  inunediately  to  the 
Palace.  He  told  me  that  during  the  night  he  had  received  despatches 
from  St.  Petearsbui^,  and  annovmced  to  me  a  change  of  Ministry  in 
England,  with  the  Dake  of  WfiLUB^axoN  at  the  head  of  a£Fairs.  He 
seeo»ed  efv^rwhelmed  at  this  intelligence,  and  he  begged  mie  to  con- 
aidar  what  he  had  said  the  mght  beik^re  as  not  havingH^eMi  heard  by 
me.  I  vras  astounded,  and  Tasked  him  if,  because  the  first  solditf 
of  the  age,  and  the  man  of  greatest  personal  authority,  had  become 

S^saessed  of  power  in  Engumd,  he  should  withdraw  his  confidence, 
e  replied :  *'  Little  do  you  know  the  Duke  of  WElxiNaTON ;  he 
^^  hflfl  been  in  power  ottly  to  advance  [EU&ssia's  eads.  His  predilections 
^  and  his  friends  are  Russian,  and  Russia  has  received  hia  iq>poiut- 
^^  meat  as  a  triumph." 

I  returned  to  England,  and  such  was  the  anxiety  of  my  naind  that 
dncing  the  quarantime  of  a  fortnight,  the  journey,  ana  tKavelting 
aight  and  da^Fr  not  one  of  my  three  oomfMinions  (M.  Lon  and  two 
yoong  Turkish  officers  whom  I  had  bvouglit  over  to  this  coi«ntxy  for 
educatbn)  had  ever  seen  me  asleep^   till  the  night  after  we  left 
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Brussels,  where  an  audience  with  Kmg  Leopold  I.  gave  me  ho|>e 
that  there  were  men  m  EnrDj)e  who  cofnld  see  the  designs  of  Russia, 
and  entertaiTi  the  idea  of  opposiiTg  them. 

Betuniing  in  the  titmost  indignation  at  Lord  PALMEESTOifr,  I,  to 
my  titter  astonishment,  learnt  on  the  way  by  an  announcement  in  the 
newspapers,  that  Mr.  ('artwright,  the  Consnl- General  at  Con- 
stantinople, had  been  removed  to  make  way  for  me  as  his  successor ! 
This  was  the  kst  act  of  the  Government  retiring  from  office.  Lord 
PAiiMERSTON,  with  the  evidence  before  him  of  invaluable  vestilts  ofc- 
tained  by  my  unaided  efforts,  first  treats  me  with  indignity ;  secondly, 
without  the  removal  of  any  of  the  grounds  of  his  previous  judgment, 
without  any  change  whatever,  appoints  me,  a  young  and  ine:q)erienced 
man,  to  so  important  a  post  and  magistracy,  removing  therefrom  a 
man  unh^rsally  respected  by  the  body  over  which  he  was  placed.  I 
need  not  say  that  I  was  bewildered;  but  I  will  explain,  as  I  now 
tmderstarrd  them,  Lord  Palmerston's  objects.  I  was  coming  home 
with  increase  of  knowtedge,  and  consec^uenrtly  of  influence.  Lord 
PoBSOWBY  had  inadvertently  put  me  m  possession  of  his  secret 
hostility.  Here  then  was  great  danger  for  himsdf .  This  he  proposed 
to  avert  by  an  appointment.  If  I  accepted,  then  my  career  was  over ; 
he  no  doubt  conceived  that  such  a  post  would  be  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion to  me.  He  would  further  a^iticipate  that  the  removal  of  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  C artwrkkhpt  and  the  placing  of  me  in  his  stead  (standing 
as  I  did  in  direct  opposition  to  the  whxsle  Frank  population  of 
Constantinople),  would  have  led  to  vehement  remonstrance  against 
me,  to  probable  interference  of  his  successors  to  cancel  the  appoint- 
ment, that  thereby  I  should  be  involved  in  a  struggle  with  Mr.  Cart- 
WRIGHT  amd  with  the  Conservative  Government  that  would  come  in ; 
thftt  I  should  be  lost  in  character  by  the  desire  of  getting  possession 
of  this  appointment,  aftd  prebably  fail  in  obtaining  it  after  all.  Of 
<!ecirse  the  moment  I  heard  of  it  I  wrote  to  reject  it.  Namick  Pacha, 
Aen  Ambassador  from  Turkey,  on  hearing  it,  went  down  to  the 
Foitrign  Office  and  said,  that  to  offer  me  a  consular  appointment  was 
to  ofler  an  insult  to  the  Turkish  nation  as  well  as  to  me.  On  my 
i«tam,  the  first  Aing  I  did  was  to  go  to  Lord  Palmerstok.  I  had 
great  difficulty  in  seeing  him,  and  extreme  was  his  embarrassment  in 
receiving  me.  He  told  me  to  communicate  unreservedly  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  whom  he  undertook  to  prepare ;  and  left  on 
my  mind  the  impression  that  he  was  a  man  who  sacrificed  his  party 
animosity  to  his  duty  to  his  country,  so  easy  is  it  for  men  who  are 
in  pontion  and  in  power  to  deceive  those  that  are  placed  below  them. 
I  congratulated  him  and  England  upon  his  being  out  ol  office,  and 
Wt  my  words  a  few  seconds  without  explanation  to  see  how  he  took 
it;  then  ad^g,  "Because  you  will  now  have  time  to  study  and 
**  master  a  subject  <m  which  hinges  the  well-being  of  this  country  and 
**  of  the  worW.^ 

.At  this  moment  th«  Duke  of  Wellington  was  not  only  Priaie  Mi- 
nister, but  sole  Minister.  Antagonism  of  departments  had  disappeared 
as  well  as  <^tnictions  from  colleagues.  The  Turkish  matter  was 
the  great  and  transcendent  one ;  it  was  all  in  my  hands.    The  King 
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and  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  were  entirely  with  me.  There  were  then 
no  foreim  complications ;  the  ground  was  thoroughly  prepared,  and 
the  hands  of  adminbtration  free.  Who  can  say  that  I  was  not  fully 
justified  in  anticipating  a  cordial  reception,  and  an  earnest  attention 
from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ?  There  was  everything  that  could 
prepare  him  favourably.  The  despatches  of  Lord  Ponsonby,  the 
work  that  I  had  done,  the  influence  of  the  King,  and  the  backing  of 
Lord  Palmebston.  But  this  was  not  all.  tfust  before  my  amval, 
my  pamphlet,  ^^  England,  France,  Bussia,  and  Turkey,"  made  its 
appearance.  Lord  Ponsonby  had  sent  it  home  by  a  special  mes- 
senger, and  had  published  it  at  his  own  expense. 

To  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  position,  I  must  tell  you  that  the 
effect  of  that  pamphlet  was  such  as  is  to  be  rendered  only  by  the  word 
electricaL  It  i^  worth  your  while  to  turn  back  to  the  papers  of  the 
day,  that  you  may  understand  this.  At  the  same  moment  came  out 
the  review  of  it  by  Sir  John  McNeil  in  the  Quarterly,  the  organ  of 
the  Conservative  party  and  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  which  it 
was  adopted  to  the  fullest  extent,  as  the  avowed  policy  of  that  party; 
and  that  on  the  grounds  of  the  reprobation  and  repudiation  of  the 
conduct  of  England  up  to  that  moment.  It  was  in  it  that  appeared 
the  now  famous  words,  "  The  Cabinets  and  Statesmen  of  jEurdpe 
"  have  been  the  tools  with  which  Russia  has  worked."  But  it  was 
not  that  some  said  one  thing,  some  said  another.  All  were  agreed; 
there  was  not  one  dissentient  voice.  Whig,  Tory,  Radical  JPres^, 
all  were  united,  not  in  commendation  merely  of  these  views,  but  also 
in  the  adoption  of  them. 

So  soon  as  I  was  discovered  to  be  the  author,  I  was  sought  by  every 
one.  I  can  only  describe  the  manner  in  which  I  was  listened  to  by 
saying,  "  As  if  to  an  Oracle."  Observe,  also,  that  I  did  not  stand 
alone;  Sir  John  McNeil  was  with  me,  and  entirely  on  the  same 
line.  The  recalling  of  these  circumstances  has  appeared  to  me  so  im- 
portant, that  I  have  looked  back  over  the  files  of  the  Times,  and  have 
marked  for  copying  a  couple  of  passages,  which  I  enclose,  that  you 
msLj  see  at  once  on  what  grounds  the  case  was  placed. 

The  delusion  did  not  last  long.     I  was  summoned  to  the  Foreign 
Office.     The  Duke  received  me  fiercely,  and  burst  instantly  into  a 
charge,  not  indeed  of  "  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe,"  but  of  in- 
triguing to  supplant  Mr.  Cartwright  f    I  was  fiercer  than  he.     I 
have  before  me  now  the  picture  of  his  sudden  collapse.     He  dropped 
into  his  chair,  folded  his  arms,  bent  his  head,  and  sat  there.     X  left 
him  there,  walking  out  of  the  room  without  leave-taking.     The  next 
or  following  day  I  was  overtaken  by  a  messenger,  who  nad  followed 
me  from  place  to  place,  three  having  been  despatched  in  quest  of  me 
(or  one  had  been  three  times  sent  back,  I  do  not  recollect  which).     I 
hurried  again  to  the  Foreign  Office,  anticipating  from  this  urgency, 
and  the  known  character  of  the  Duke,  that  ha^ang  discovered  the 
wrong  he  had  done  me,  he  was  anxious  to  make  amends.    But  it  was 
the  same  face,  and  the  same  attitude  again.     The  charge  now  was 
that  I  had  got  the  appointment  of  Acting-Consul  at  Bucharest  for  a 
servant  of  my  own.     I  answered  by  the  three  words,  separatinj;  them 
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from  each  other,  and  dropping  each  like  a  piece  of  ice,  "  It  is  false." 
.He  stood  looking  at  me  for  a  time,  and  then,  dropping  that  matter, 
came  another;  I  forget  what  it  was;  something  utterly  trivial  and 
ludicrons.  My  answei^  consisted  in  the  repetition  of  the  former  words. 
A  third  time  he  repeated  the  attempt,  which,  a  third  time,  was  met  by 
me  in  the  same  way.  His  manner  then  altered,  as  if  nothing  had 
occurred,  and  as  if  I  had  only  then  just  entered  the  room.  He  was 
courteous  and  affable,  moved  forward  a  chair  for  me,  and,  when  we 
were  seated,  he  said,  "  Now  begm  your  story,"  There  is  a  memoir 
which  I  drew  up  at  his  request,  and  which  of  course  deals  principally 
with  the  objections  raised  by  him.  But  not  having  it  within  my  reach 
for  reference,  I  will  here  give  you,  whether  from  this  or  subsequent 
conversations  the  points  I  then  judged  to  be  salient,  as  is  proved  by 
their  having  remained  impressed  on  my  memory.  I  may  premise  this 
difference  between  him  and  Lord  Palmerston,  that  he  met  every 
proposition  directly  and  by  a  negative. 

On  the  subject  of  a  squadron  in  the  Black  Sea,  he  merely  scouted 
th^  idea,  and  would  assign  no  grounds. 

On  the  oubject  of  the  setting  free  the  trade  of  Turkey,  and  when  I 
had  shiOwn  that  restrictions  on  exportation  were  not  in  accordance  with 
Mussulman  institutions,  and  bore  exclusively  on  such  articles  as 
Russia  produced,  he  met  me  first  by  declaring  that  Free  Trade  was  a 
wild  and  impracticable  scheme,  and  secondly,  by  asserting  that 
Turkey  was  no  longer  a  Powqr  at  all,  and  had  ceased  to  exist. 

This  latter  point  I  attempted  to  argue  with  him,  first  on  the  evi- 
dence, and  then  on  the  assumption.  He  got  so  angry  on  the  first,  that 
I  was  placed  in  the  alternative  of  dropping  it,  or  of  his  dropping  the 
matter  altogether.  I  then  went  on  the  assumption,  and  put  the  case 
in  these  two  ways:  First,  that  States  smaller  than  any  amount  of 
smallness  that  he  could  attribute  to  Turkey,  did  exist  without  danger 
to  their  independence,  by  the  mere  existence  and  sanction  of  a  Public 
Law ;  secondly,  by  asking  what  he  would  do,  on  the  part  of  England, 
if  Turkey  were  a  mere  "  geographical  space,"  which  Russia  proposed 
to  extend  herself  over  and  occupy.  He  said,  "  Oh,  we  should  stop 
"  that."  "  Then,"  I  said,  "  it  is  a  question  of  the  relative  strength  of 
"  England  and  Russia,  not  of  Russia  and  Turkey."  Again  he  got 
flurried,  and  I  had  again  to  desist.  He  had  repeated  several  times 
"  Turkey  is  gone."  And  on  one  of  these  occasions  he  had  referred 
to  Lord  Grey  as  having  sacrificed  her.  I  was  able  to  tell  him  upon 
this,  that  that  same  morning  t^ord  Grey  had  expressed  to  me  the 
same  conviction  that  Turkey  was  lost,  but  had  added,  "  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  has  sacrificed  her ;"  and  further,  that  after  an  hour's 
conversation,  Lord  Gret  had  passed  from  the  conclusion  that  Turkey 
was  "  too  weak  to  be  supported,"  to  the  other  conclusion,  that  "  she 
"  was  so  strong  that  she  must  be  put  down." . 

Now  (5bmes  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  point  of  all.  I  was  pro- 
^eeding  to  show  that  England  was  not  inert,  but  very  active  in  the 
matter,  and  in  the  wrong  direction,  that  the  dangerous  action  of  Russia 
upon  Turkey,  was  not  direct  through  her  own  means,  but  indirect 
through  the  use  that  she  made  of  England.    I  had  not  then  read  the 
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Secret  Deq)atches,  and  consequently  could  not  know  the  necessary 
effect  upon  his  mind  of  suck  a  statement  as  this.  But  when  I  eoncludea 
by  saying  that  this  co-operation  with  Russia  was  not  inconsequent 
and  accidental,  but  secret  and  systematic,  he  broke  into  a  great  state 
of  excitement,  and  seizing  upon  the  word  systematic,  he  launched  into 
a  vituperation  of  all  Governments,  and  all  systems;  declared  that 
England  had  none,  that  if  she  had  any,  it  was  but  corruption,  that  the 
only  rule  was  imbecility,  and  that  she  maintained  herself  solely  by  a 
senes  of  acts  of  insubordination  of  able  men. 

In  now  reviewing  my  first  interview  with  Lord  Palmerston  and 
that  with  the  Duke  of  Welld^gton,  I  perceive  that  in  both  I  failed. 
In  the  first  I  revealed  myself  without  fathoming  him ;  in  the  second  I 
was  so  occupied  in  arguing  the  case,  as  not  to  observe  the  only  thin^ 
that  had  to  be  observed — his  position  in  reference  to  it.     That  is  now 
clear  to  me  from  the  Russian  Despatches.     I  cannot  even  say  that,  at 
the  time,  the  words  which  had  been  spoken  to  me  so  shortly  before  by 
the  Prince  of  Moldavia  had  come  home.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  not,  like  Lord  Palmerston,  watching  me  in  order  to  disguise 
himself ;  he  was  fighting  me  merely  to  protect  himself.     He  could  no 
more  have   admitted   a  position   to  me,  which  involved  his  taking 
grounds  against  the  Russian  Ambassador,  than  he  could  have  faced 
the  Russian  Ambassador  by  a  direct  proposition.     He  was  no  more 
able  to  raise  an  intellectual  point  with  tlie  Russian  Ambassador,  than 
to  have  butted  with  his  physical  brain  against  a  wild  bull's  face. 
Russia  had,  besides,  provided  for  the  occasion.    I  was  startled  one  day 
by  the  following  observation  from  a  foreign  diplomatist :  ^'  Russia 
^*  has  done  you  the  honour  of  sending  over  JPozzo  di  Borgo  to  meet 
"  you."     Pozzo  i>i  BoRQO  was  her  best  man,  the  one  who'  had  the 
key  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  who  was  in  fact  his  keeper.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  curious  incident  occurred.    The  opposition  of  the  Duke 
had  not  shaken  the  King  or  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  but  the  contraxj'. 
Great  progress  was  beuig  made  in  that  quarter.     My  Memoir  to  the 
Duke  was  considered  triumphant.     One  day  I  was  sent  for  to  the 
palace,  and  found  Sir  Herbert  in  great  agitation.    He  began  by 
questioning  me :  "  Are  you,"  said  he,  "  quite  sure  of  your  ground?'' 
meaning  as  to  the  condition  of  Turkey.     When  I  had  told  him  that 
he  might  rest  perfectly  assured  that  every  point  was  incontrovertible, 
Administration  Statistics,  Diplomatic  Documents — he  recovered  his 
composure  sufiiciently  to  tell  me  what  had  so  moved  him,  which  he 
did  in  nearly  these  words  : — 

"  This  morning  in  passing  in  to  the  King,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
"  LiNGTON  said  to  me  with  great  glee,  ^  Urquhabt  is  answered,' 
''  putting  into  my  hand  a  pamphlet  which  he  had  just  got  from  Pozzo 
Di  BoRGO."  It  was  impossible  for  me  not  to  be  alarmed  also ;  and  I 
ran  over  in  my  own  mind  the  whole  case,  to  ascertain  if  on  any  point 
I  had  failed  to  verify  my  facts.  It  was  therefore  with  {ear  and 
trembling,  that  I  sat  down  to  a  large  bound  and  closely  printed 
pamphlet.  You  may  imagine  the  successive  bursts  of  merriment 
and  relief  that  ensued.  It  was  "the  Manchester  Manufacturer^ — 
CoBDEN  I     So  picking  out  some  of  the  atrocious  falsehoods  and  falsi- 
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fieatidnBy  I  set  Sir  Herbert  Taylor's  mkiA  more  than  at  ease.  From 
tliat  boar,  the  snpport  of  the  King  had  departed  from  the  Duke  of 
Wbllii96T<^.  We  now  looked  to  the  retam  of  the  other  party  into 
office,  and  that  because  it  would  give  us  Lord  Paxmerston  back 
agidnl 

In  the  mean  time  a  Turkish  Ambassador  had  arrived  in  England, 
charged  with  the  negotiation  of  ^he  Commercial  Treaty,  and  having  for 
his  oftfy  instmctions  to  be  guided  by  my  advice,  the  Ambassadinr, 
Jv.T.'il  NoiggtEnraarDi,  had,  however,  been  selected,  not  with  a  view  to  advance 
the  objects  of  the  Saltan  in  this  n^atter,  and  I  had  the  seveiiest  sibruggle 
to  maintain  against  the  influence  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo  thro«^  his 
(No0Ki  I^PFEKDf  s)  Dragoman,  and  through  the  English  Dragoaaan, 
who  was  the  intermediary  between  him  and  the  English  Go>veri!rment. 
It  was  only  by  taking  a  course  the  most  decided  that  I  obtained  the 
presentation  of  the  project.    This  was  met  by  Lord  Palmkrston,  by 

declaring  it  to  be  a  " Russian  project"     On  learning  this  from 

I  wrote  a  note  to  Lord  Palmerston  with  this  expression,  which  I 
think  I  can  recall  verbatim :  "  The  labours  in  which  I  have  been 
*'  engaged  neariy  two  years,  and  which  you  yourself  have  approved 
'^  and  admitted  to  be  beneficial  and  important,  you  have  yourself 
'^  upset  in  five  minutes'  conversation.'^  At  the  moment  of  sen<ling  off 
th6  note  Sir  Richard  Vivian  came  in.  I  pot  it  ioto  his  hands. 
After  reading  it  he  said,  ^'  Have  you  then  an  object  in  making  this 
"  man  an  enemy  for  life  ?" 

From  the  accession  of  the  Ministry,  which  was  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  until  the  month  of  September,  I  continued,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  McNbile,  to  labour  in  gaining  men,  writing  for  the  Press,  dis- 
cussion with  members  of  the  Government,  pnesentatioaa  of  Memoirs, 
when  finally,  thinking  there  was  nothing  further  to  be  done  in  conse- 
quence of  the  continued  though  passive  resistance  of  Lord  Pal- 
MEBSTOK,  I  determined  on  starting  again  for  the  East,  there  to  resume 
on  my  own  account  the  coofrse  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  arrested 
when  I  was  acting  asau  agent  of  the  Government.  I  had  sent  off" my 
things,  awl  I  had  gone  down  to  Windsor  to  spend  a  few  days,  and 
was  staying  »t  Sir  J.  Hebschel's,  at  Slough.  The  King  was  then  in 
the  habit  of  ceming  up  every  Wednesday  to  hokl  a  levee.  On  re- 
tamin£r  on  one  of  tliese  days  he  sent  to  inform  me  that  I  had  been 
appointed  Secretary  of  Embassy  at  Constantinople.  My  first  excla- 
mation  was,  as  subsequently  recalled  to  me  by ''  I  am 

**  ruined." 

Several  subordinate  appointments  had  been  oHered  me  which  1  had 
refused.  Lord  Palmbrston  had  offered  to  create  an  Oriental 
Secretaryship,  and  to  put  it  on  the  same  footing  as  Secretary  of 
Embassy,  and  this  I  had  refused.  The  King  had  made  several  direct 
applications  for  that  post  which  he  liad  disregarded,  and  it  was  now, 
after  I  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  England,  and  the  King  had  given 
up  the  thought  of  being  able  to  obtain  that  situation  for  me,  that 
the  appointment  came.  It  was  understood  as  liaving  been  extorted  by 
the  King's  influence,  or  by  the  apprehension  of  Lord  Palmeeston. 
What  I  have  stated  will  show  that  these  were  not  his  i*easons.     I  was 
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on  the  point  of  making  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  every  position  I  had 
in  England,  and  was  applying  myself  again  to  my  endeavours  to 
strengthen  Turkey  by  internal  reorganisation.  My  appointment  then 
waa  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  me  from  doing  this,  and  by  putting 
a  livery  on  my  oack  to  neutralise  me,  or  ruin  me ;  while  at  the  same 
time,  by  appearing  to  adopt  an  Anti-Russian  line,  Lord  Palmbbston 
secured  the  support  of  the  King,  without  which  at  that  time  he  could 
not  have  retained  oifice.  It  is  singular  here  to  observe  the  mistake 
committed  by  so  clever  a  man,  and  that  too  with  all  his  experience  of 
the  extinguishing  of  men  by  office.  A  simple  unpaid  attach^ship  at 
one  time,  and  I  had  been  finished  for  ever,  and  the  serenity  oi  his 
subsequent  career  secured.  Events  would  have  come  forth  as  the 
evolution  of  the  stars,  even  if  felt  to  be  disasters,  which  they  never 
would  have  been.  On  the  other  hand,  his  repeated  refusals  had 
prompted  me  to  new  efforts ;  and  now  when  the  process  of  placing  me 
in  the  public  service  was  had  recourse  to,  I  myself  was  conscious,  as 
well  as  he.  ' 

At  this  time  there  were  several  remarkable  efforts  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  same  sense,  and,  upon  one  occasion  (a 
motion  of  Patrick  Stuart's),  they  even  touched  the  existence  of  the 
Ministry.  These  were  apparently  encouraged  by  Lord  Palhebston  ; 
but  in  every  case  they  were  sacrificed.  It  would  require  a  volume  to 
detail  these  circumstances,  and  I  am  now  only  givmg  you  a  general 
sketch. 

Then  there  was  the  "  Portfolio ;"  what  a  history  is  there  I 
On  my  appointment  Lord  Palmerston  wished  me  at  once  to  pro- 
ceed to  Constantinople.  I  refused  to  do  so ;  not  dn  a  manner  which 
could  give  grounds  for  offence,  but  by  referring  with  Lord  Pal- 
merston  himself  to  the  matters  that  had  first  to  be  settled.  On  no 
occasion  did  he  overrule  those  grounds,  or  do  otherwise  than  admit 
that  a  postponement  was  to  follow  for  their  completion. 

Meanw^hile  every  post  and  every  messenger  brought  me  the  most 
urgent  remonstances  from  Lord  PoNSONBY  against  quitting  England, 
declaring,  in  the  most  absolute  manner,  that  I  was  not  wanted  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  with  equal  vehemence  urging  that  London  was  my 
field.  I  had  then  no  suspicion  of  the  means  Lord  Pai^mebston  had 
taken  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Lord  Ponsonbt,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  this  point,  there  was  nothing  in  Lord  Ponsonby's  letters  to 
awaken  distrust.  On  the  contraiy,  I  could  neither  doubt  the  con- 
tinued concurrence  or  affection  of  a  man,  who,  being  ambassador,  and 
writing  to  his  subordinate,  placed  his  highest  ambition  in  obtaining 
the  "  approval"  of  that  subordinate,  and  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  he 
would  not  retain  his  Embassy,  if  I  did  not  write  to  him.  With  Lord 
Palmerston,  as  I  have  said,  the  remonstrances  regarding  my  depar- 
ture invariably  failed  before  a  reference  to  what  remained  to  be  done 
first.  But  with  Mr.  Backhouse,  Mr.  Strangeways,  Sir  Hbbbert 
Taylor,  and  others  less  prominent,  through  whom  the  wishes  and 
views  of  Lord  Palmerston  reached  me,  I  was  more  explicit.  My 
grounds  were  stated  in  this  fashion.  I  said,  "  Now  that  the  British 
'^  Government  has  adopted  me,  it  has  adopted  my  thoughts.     I  cannot 
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^  leave  England  until  the  objects  are  secured  for  which  I  have 
"  struggled?*  I  even  put  it  more  strongly.  I  said,  *'  I  am  the  worst 
^  servant  the  British  Government  can  have^  if  things  are  to  go  on  as 
^  they  are.  Nor  can  I  be  their  servant  unless  I  have  the  certainty  of  a 
*'  change,"  The  position  may  be  rendered  more  clear  to  you  by  an 
incident.  The  first  time  after  my  appointment  that  I  met  Cfount 
2iAMOT8Ki,  he  turned  his  back  on  me.  So  soon  as  I  saw  him  alone, 
I  went  up  to  him  and  asked  him  the  meaning  of  his  conduct.  He 
turned  on  me  with  a  flushed  countenance  and  said,  '^  You  the  servant 
^  of  the  British  Government  I"  I  laughed  and  answered  in  these  words  : 
^  My  appointment  is  an  event ;  so  will  be  my  dismissal,  and  in  the 
"  mean  time,  see  where  I  keep  my  resiOTation,"  putting  my  hand  in 
my  w  *coat-pocket.  He  grasped  botn  my  hands,  as  Europeans 
wiD  ind  these  words  came  from  his  lips,  "  Thant  GoD  1  there  is 
sti'   aope." 

Jhus  it  was  that  came  under  discussion  the  squadron  in  the  Black 
a,  the  Turkish  Treaty,  and  a  whole  system  or  measures  presented 
»n jointly  by  Mr.  McNeill  and  myself,  not  merely  as  directly  affect- 
ig  Persia  and  Turkey,  but  as  affecting  the  position  of  England  with 
rery  European  State  in  the  alteration  of  her  relations  with  Russia, 
irst  in  these  discussions  I  represented  the  practical  abrogation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  from  the  moment  that  England  gave  her 
support  to  Turkey  :  and  when  it  was  objected  that  these  were  bonds 
that  could  not  be  dissolved  except  by  some  public  act  involving  war, 
I  established  the  counter-position,  that  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi 
had  action  solely  in  the  event  of  war  and  not  in  peace ;  but  that  the 
action  of  the  Treaty  during  peace,  that  is  to  say  the  sense  of  dependence 
of  Turkey  on  Kussia  being  established,  through  that  sense  Russia 
would  ' -^ve  the  means  of  gradually  destroying  Turkey,  through  mea- 
sures L       menace,  by  its  own  hands  or  by  its  own  fears ;  that  these 
centred  « i  the  attitude  of  intended  assault  of  Sevastopol,  the  def ence- 
lessness  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  exclusion  of  foreign  vessels  from 
the  Black  Sea.    It  was  admitted  that  the  position  would  be  entirely 
reversed  if  we  could  obtain  the  admission  of  an  English  squadron  to  the 
Black  Sea ;  but  that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  that  the  Turks  would 
consent  to  this.     I  asserted  that  it  was  the  hope  and  the  desire  of  the 
Turks,  and  I  offered  to  obtain  a  request  from  the  Turkish  Govermne^if 
itself  to  send  up  a  squadron  to  the  Black  Sea,      This  was  admitted 
of  course  to  be  conclusive,  but  not  believed  to  be  practicable. 

In  consequence  I  communicated  all  this  to  Ahmed  Pasha,  and 
Pertip  Pasha.  Reschid  Pasha,  a  dependent  of  Pertif  Pasha, 
was  sent  as  Ambassador  to  Paris,  and  I  was  infonncd  that  he  had  the 
answer  for  me  and  that  I  must  go  to  Paris  for  it.  This  being  com- 
municated to  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  with  his  sanction  I  went.  It 
was  this,  that  I  should  state  to  the  English  Government  that  the  Porte 
would  make  the  request  in  question  if  the  English  Government  gave 
me  or  Reschid  Pasha  the  prior  assurance  that  tlie  request  would  not 
be  rejected.  On  making  this  communication  to  Lord  PalherstOn, 
received  a  letter  of  censure  for  interfering  with  matters  with  which 
I  had  no  concern.     He  spoke  to  me  himself  on  this  occasion,  and 
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while  affecting  to  treat  it  as  a  matter  of  very  little  importance,  he 
asked  me  what  could  induce  me  to  enter  into  communication  with 
Seschid  Pasha  upon  a  matter  such  as  this  ?  My  reply  was  the  fol- 
lowing :  ^^  A  reason  I  fear  to  pronounce  as  strange  and  unwelcome 
"  within  these  walls,"  and  after  a  pause  I  added,  "  The  good  of  my 
^  country .''     Immediately  afterwards  1  learnt  that  Lord  Palmebston 


speak  of 
vould  be 
^ostrate 


on  me 

\  an 

\at 


had  said  that  he  "  must  be  an  enemy  to  Turkey  that  w 
^  sending  a  British  squadron  into  the  Black  Sea,  br 
^^  the  annihilation  of  its  independence  and  would 
"  before  Russia !"    It  was  then  that  more  particularl;, 
the  idea  of  rendering  to  myself  an  account  of  Lord  . 
motives.    After  a  miserable  night  I  went  down  to  BrigL 
audience  of  the  King,  and  announced  to  him  my 'fea. 
Minister  was  acting  in  connivance  with  Sussia.    But  & 
this  occurred  I  was  Wbouring  from  morning  tUl  ni^ht,  incessa 
pied  in  discussions  with  men^  and  in  dictating  articles,  invoh 
over  in  the  examination  of  subjects  and  tne  preparing  of 
In  addition  to  these  occupations  was  the  dread  of  reverting  to  . 
subject ;  the  impossibility  of  believing  even  the  thought  whia 
mouth  moulded.    Such  are  the  reasons  which  I  suppose  prevente 
from  doing  that  which  I  ought  to  have  done,  which  was  to  look 
to  Lord  Paijcebston^s  former  speeches  in  Parliament.    Had 
known  his  speech  of  June,  1829,  the  mist  would  have  been 
removed  from  my  eyes,  and  perchance  England  would  have 
day  prosperous  and  secure.    Although  I  was  partially  thro^ 
the  blow  told  on  the  other  side  ;  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  wa 
adopted.    As  the  adoption  of  that  measure  implied  the  ado? 
the  rest,  and  as  that  was  the  only  one  which  involved  an  elab 
ment  of  details,  I  was  wholly  given  to  it,  and  I  cannot  recf 
that  time  the  squadron  in  tlie  Black  Sea,  or  the  superc 
Dragomans,  was  referred  to  in  terms.    The  latter  woul 
naturally  arise,  for  the  negotiations  being  arran^d  to  b/ 
the  Dragomans  were  set  aside.     The  negotiation  of  f 
to  have  been  secr^  and  in  the  specification  of  that 
included,  or  excluded  the  Dragomans. 

On  looking  back  to  the  correspondence,  I  find  Sir  H 
making  use  of  the  change  in  Lord  Palmebstok  f 
moving  my  suspicions  of  him;  so  that  in  Ireality 
brought  before  the  King  never  met  with  any  solution  at  all.  Sir 
John  McNeil  used  words  after  a  visit  of  three  days  to  Windsor, 
which  may  partly  explain  the  state  of  things.  He  sa-io,  **  Lox:;!  Pai,- 
^'  MERSTON  is  in  facta  hack  for  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  to  ride,"  The 
practical  result  was  this,  as  now  I  see  it,  that  he  yielded  the  Com- 
mercial  Ti'eaty,  and  by  so  doing  evaded  the  question  of  the  squadron 
in  the  Black  bea,  and  neutralised  the  effect  of  my  charge ;  reserving 
to  himself,  by  sacrificing  me  through  Lord  Ponsonbt  at  Constanti- 
nople, to  (hrop  the  Treaty  of  Commerce ;  for  clearly  at  that  times,  the 
Russian  Government  had  not  seen  the  enormous  results  to  be  drawn 
from  it,  Jy  changing  its  terms. 

However,  the  case  of  the  squadron  in  tlie  Black  Sea  cannot  be  thus 
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disposed  of.  I  had  prepenred  a  collateral  measure  having  three  bear- 
ings on  the  subject :  that  of  furnishing  an  occasion,  or  that  of  con- 
firming its  effects,  or,  finally,  that  of  being  a  substitute  for  it  in  case 
itfuled.  This  was  the  sending  of  an  English  merchant  vessel  to 
Gircassia  to  trade  T^ith  the  inhabitants.  You  will  see  at  once  what 
apparently  insuperable  difficulties  lay  in  the. way  on  the  part  of  com- 
mercial men.  A  more  unceasing  and  anxious  toil  I  never  went 
through  than  in  reference  to  this  matter.  And  it  would  have  been  all 
thrown  away  but  for  a  sudden  impulse  of  the  Kiirg  himself ;  which 
was  to  write  a  letter  stating  that  any  merchant  who  undertook  this 
enterprise,  would  be  rendemig  a  great  and  important  service  to  his 
country.  The  letter  was  ostensibly  from  Sir  Hekbert  Tatlob.  I 
was  empowered  to  communicate  it  to  any  merchant  whom  I  found 
otherwise  disposed  to  undertake  the  matter.  It  was  upon  this  that 
the  Vixen  was  sent  with  its  cargo  of  salt,  and  that  that  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Bell  and  the  Foreign  Office  which  you  know  so  well 
was  opened.  The  circumcrtance  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  namely, 
the  sling's  letter,  never  appeared  in  the  debates.  And  I  must  do  the 
tardy  justice  to  Mr.  Bell  to  say,  that  he  never  in  any  way  put 
forward  any  claims  in  consequence  of  that  letter  upon  which  he  had 
acted,  nor  even  mentioned  it.  He  so  far  bore  in  silence  the  obloquy 
of  which  he  became  the  victim,  the  pecuniary  loss  immediately  result- 
ing and  the  subsequent  bankruptcy  entailed  upon  him  by  the  perse- 
cution to  which,  from  that  hour,  he  was  exposed. 

But  to  return  to  that  most  painful  portion  of  my  life :  the  not 
bringing  my  suspicions  at  that  time  to  issue,  and  allowing  them  to  be 
overrule  by  subsequent  incidents,  instead  of  resolving  them  by  anterior 
conduct,  i  have  got  j^his  to  say^  not  in  palliation,  but  in  explanation 
of  my  position,  that  those  suspicions  had  indeed  evaporated  through 
my  not  having  reserved  them  to  my  own  breast ;  that  I  felt  myself 
discharged  from  them,  by  a  declaration  made  of  them  to  my 
Sovereign,  to  whom  of  right  belonged  the  necessary  inquiry,  and  who, 
in  fact,  iiad  to  bring  the  matter  to  issue,  if  only  as  regarded  myself. 
Then  I  was  weighed  upon  and  remonstrated  with  by  all  those  to  whom 
I  was  accustomed  to  def er«  But,  above  all,  you  must  recollect  that  it 
was  then  but  suspicions,  and  they  rested  principally  upon  grounds 
that  no  one  apprehended  but  myself,  i.e^  the  resistance  to  senaing  the 
squadron  into  the  Black  Sea,  and  therefore  the  tergiversations  in 
reference  to  it  had  not  the  weight  With  others  that  they  had  with  me. 
I  coald  scarcely  hav^  desisted  from  the  proposal,  ^^  Give  him  a  trial," 
especially  when  he  afforded  the  grounds  of  the  proposal  by  altering 
his  course.  My  return  of  conBdence  in  Lord  Palkebston  was  there- 
fore the  result  of  the  allaying  of  suspicions ;  and  as  that  return  of 
confidence  rested  on  a  change  of  conduct^  which  at  that  time  I  could 
not  so  much  as  conceive  to  be  deceptive,  it  became  warm  and  zealous 
support 

X  now  return  to  the  Commercial  Treaity. 

After  the  Turkish  Government  had  been  beaten  back  by  the 
cledaration  of  Lord  Palhebston  that  the  measure  was  a  ^'  Russian 
^  project,"  ^nd  after  it  came  as  a  proposal  to  be  made  by  England  to 
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Turkey,  he  then  referred  me  for  the  adjustment  of  the  details  to  tb^ 
Board  of  Trade.  The  King  had  undertaken  to  prepare  Poulett 
Thompson,  by  inviting  him  to  dinner.  He  receivea  my  proposal  and 
the  statements  connected  with  it  with  expressions  of  the  very  highest 
commendation,  saying  that  they  were  the  most  remarkable  documents 
that  had  ever  been  presented  to  the  Board  of  Trad^,  and  that  those 
things  which  I  spoke  of  as  concessions  to  be  made  to  Turkey  were  in 
themselves  advantages  conferred  on  England.  After  some  time,  how- 
ever, he  changed  completely,  and  on  going  to  him  on  a  subsequent 
occasion  he  had  before  him  the  Portfolio^  in  which  there  was  an 
article  of  mine  explaining  how,  by  a  change  in  the  commercial  rega- 
lations  of  England,  the  uniust  advantages  which  Russia  liad  derived 
from  our  Treaties  would  be  lost  to  her  and  Turkey  would  be  bene- 
fited. He  vehemently  struck  the  pamphlet  (breaking  an  office  pen- 
knife), and  declared  that  such  objects  as  those  that  I  there  advanced 
were  anything  but  desirable  for  this  country,  that  he  thanked  Heaven 
for  every  additional  ton  of  tallow  or  hemp  that  came  from  Russia, 
because  it  was  ^^  an  additional  guarantee  tor  the  peace  of  Europe.'^* 
So  remarkable  were  his  bearing  and  his  expressions  on  this  occasion 
that,  after  detailing  them  verbally  to  Mr.  Backhouse,  I  addressed  to 
him,  at  his  suggestion,  a  letter,  declaring  my  conviction  that  Poulett 
Thompson  came  to  resist  the  Treaty  from  the  moment  he  found  it 
would  be  injurious  to  Russia.  This  letter  was  put  in  circulation  in 
the  Cabinet.  Poulett  Thompson  declared  that  he  must  resign,  or 
that  I  must  be  displaced.  I  was  not  displaced,  and  he  substituted  for 
his  resignation  the  adoption  of  the  obnoxious  Treaty. 

My  appointment  haa  taken  place  in  September,  1835,  and  in  June, 
1836,  the  Treaty  with  Persia  being  settled,  the  measures  connected 
with  the  opening  of  commerce  and  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
the  Circassians  being  adjusted,  it  being  understood,  by  me  at  least, 
that  the  system  of  Dragomans  was  to  be  altered,  and  all  those  mea- 
sures being  assented  to  which  Mr.^McNEiLL  and  myself  judged  neces- 
sary for  the  recovery  of  the  position  of  England,  we  started  in  com- 
pany for  the  East. 

The  subject  of  a  s<]^uadron  in  the  Black  Sea  was  never  more  heard 
of,  the  Vixen  was  sacrificed,  the  Commercial  Treaty  turned  round  in 
an  opposite  sense ;  Persia  was  handed  over  to  the  Bussian  Envoy  by 
Mr.  McNeill — he,  brought  home  by  St.  Petersburg,  and  conveyed  to 
the  Palace  in  the  Emperor's  carriage  (Prince  Czabtoriski  said, 
^^  McNeill  is  no  longer  the  same  McNeill  since  he  has  been  at  St. 
'^  Petersburg"),  is  then  decorated  with  the  Bath*,  and  retires  from  thi* 
diplomatic  service.  It  is,  however,  to  be  said  for  him  that  he  did  refuse* 
to  be  an  active  co-operator,  and  I  have  understood  that  the  Embassies 
both  of  Paris  and  Constantinople  were  offered  to  him. 

In  now  reviewing  these  circumstances,  the  self-reproach  which  I 
experienced  so  strongly  in  sitting  down  to  ^mte  this  letter  (which  has 
been  interrupted  for  days  by  the  reperusal  of  the  correspondence  of  tht» 
time),  at  having  left  totally  aside  in  all  expositions  of  tne  subject  tluit 

*  Mr.  Poulett  ThotnpsoD,  Afterwards  Lord  S^'detibam,  was  a  Baltic  mcichaol. 
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branch  which  is  the  most  important  of  all^  which  was  for  me  the 
starting  point  as  regards  action,  and  the  key  as  regards  motives; 
namely,  the  refusal  of  Lord  Paiaierstok  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Porte  to  send  a  British  squadron  into  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
tergiversations  employed  to  masK  that  refusal,  is  somewhat  mitigated. 
M7  more  lenient  ju<igment  of  myself  rests  upon  the  impossibility  I 
experienced  of  conveying  to  others  the  importance  of  that  step,  even 
in  regard  to  its  direct  and  local  effects.  But  this  was  not  all.  So 
soon  as  I  got  any  one  to  see  it  partially,  and  to  u^  Lord  Pal- 
ICEBSTON  upon  it,  he  had  only  to  reply  with  a  smile,  "  xoxx  forget  the 
"  Treaty  of  1809."  The  effect  was  to  throw  him  back,  and  either  he 
spoke  no  more  to  n^e,  whom  henceforth  he  judged  in  total  ignorance 
of  the  commonest  things,  or  he  came  to  me  with  the  objection.  I 
might  indeed  say  to  him  that  the  clause  in  the  Treaty  of  1809 
amounted  merely  to  a  consent  on  the  part  of  England  in  order  to 
calm  the  alarma  of  the  Porte,  in  reference  to  a  repetition  of  the 
attempt  of  Admiral  Duckworth  ;  that  is,  the  bombardment  of  Con- 
stantinople by  English  vessels.  I  might  tell  him  of  the  desires  of  the 
Turks ;  but  then  the  act  of  the  Turkish  Government  in  the  mission  of 
RjiSGHiD  Pasha  to  Paris,  and  his  subsequent  trip  to  London,  was 
wiatlcauldnot  reveal.  That  was  a  matter  of  the  profoundest  secresy. 
Ify  own  convictions  depended  upon  my  knowledge,  which  could  not 
he  conveyed.  It  required  to  be  possessed  locally  of  the  circumstances. 
It  r^uired  that  a  person  shouid.be  placed,  as  I  have  been,  between 
the  Sovereign  and  the  Government,  not  in  England  only,  but  in 
England  ancl  in  Turkey,  to  understand  at  that  time  what  Lord  Pai^- 
MEBSTON  was  about.  When  subsequently  those  results  came  out 
which  no  longer  left  the  matter  in  ambiguity,  the  King  was  dead,  the 
oflBce  of  Private  Secretary  to  the  Sovereign  was  abolished,  so  that  I 
should  have  no  possible  means  of  communication  with  the  Queen  ; 
and  the  quarrel  having  been  brought  about  between  Lord  Ponsonby 
and  me,  whatever  I  might  say,  was  henceforth  set  down  to  the  account 
of  disappointed  ambition ;  and  finally,  as  everything  that  had  been 
done  was  done  solely  through  the  King  and  Sir  Herbert  Taylob,  the 
death  of  the  one,  and  the  removal  of  the  other,  extinguished  the  veiy 
possibility  of  the  resumption  of  discussion  upon  the  subject.  The 
occasion  which  had  beep  offered  by  these  two  men  occupying  these 
two  offices  in  England,  and  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  and  Aghmed  Pasha 
occupying  the  parallel  offices  in  Turkey,  for  relieving  Europe  and  the 
world  from  the  aggressive  presence  of  Bussia,  passed  away  as  a 
dream. 


Note  Appended. 

Montrenx,  February  23, 1875. 
It  may  appear  to  have  been  altogether  beyond  our  insignificant  means, 
to  change  the  course  of  affairs  throughout  the  world,  as  detailed  in  the 
foregoing  letter,  yet  nothing  could  be  simpler  or  easier. 

These  results  were  proposed  to  be  obtained  by  three  meastures  which 
consisted  in : — 
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1st.  The  presence  of  British  men-of-war  in  a  sea  to  which  the 
Sovereign  of  the  country  invited  them. 

2n<L  Commercial  intercourse  with  an  independent  country. 

3rd.  The  free  exportation  to  England  (as  to  other  countnes)  of  the 
products  of  a  great  Empire. 

These  three  measui;es,  which  consisted  in  nothing  more  than  allow- 
ing things  tq  take  their  natural  course,  would  have  extinguished  the 
^^  Eastern  Question,"  and  have  prevented  the  ^'  European  Question'* 
from  ever  being  heard  of ;  for  Bussia  would  have  been  deprived  of  all 
means  of  action. 

As  against  Russia  the  power  of  the  Sword  (in  my  judgment)  was  in 
the  hand  of  the  Sultan. 

The  power  of  the  sea  was  in  the  hand  of  England. 

There  was  therefore  no  question  of  Russia's  power  in  the  prevent 
ing  of  the  entrance  of  British  vessels  into  the  Euxine,  of  the  sailing 
of  British  traders  to  Circassia,  or  of  opening  the  ports  of  Turkey  for 
the  exportation  of  her  own  produce. 

These  prohibitions  existed  only  by  reason  of  the  purpose  of  the  man 
who  was  the  English  Foreign  Minister,  to  maintain  them ;  a  purpose 
which  he  could  not  avow  and  which  he  was  only  enabled  to  enect  bj 
deception.    That  deception  at  that  time  extended  to  myself. 

It  was  that  same  purpose  that  was  carried  out  in  upsetting  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  in  Persia;  in  sacrificing  the  award  of  the  Kinff 
of  Holland  in  regard  to  the  north-east  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada ;  in  the  suppression  of  Poland ;  in  the  Quadruple 
Treaty  for  the  intervention  in  Spain ;  in  the  payment  of  the  Russo- 
Dutch  Loan,  granted  to  Russia  only  to  insure  her  non-disturbance  of 
the  settlement  of  1815,  and  which  she  employed  first  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  Poland  and  afterwards  for  the  tiie  invasion  of  the  Turkish. 
Principalities  in  1854 ;  and  all  the  other  contemporary  and  subsequent 
measures. 

So  easy  was  It  to  prevent  wrong  from  being  done,  or  rather  to  cease 
from  doin^  it,  that  Sir  John  McNeill  used  these  words  to  me  after 
his  first  visit  (of  three  days)  to  the  King : — 

''  If  the  Eang  were  Minister,  every  present  difficulty,  every  prospeo- 
"  tive  danger,  would  disappear  in  five  minutes.'* 

So  they  would  have  disappeared  if  any  man  not  compromised  had 

been  Minister ;  for  Sir  Jobn  McNeill  and  I  had  brought  from  the 

.  East  a  correct  political  map  with  irrefragable  evidence  to  support  it  ; 

and  all  we  proposed  was  that  things  shomd  be  allowed  to  take  their 

natural  course. 

Here  are  two  extracts  from  Lord  PoNSQNBTf's  letters  in  reference 
to  his  despatches  proposing  the  introduction  of  an  English  squadron 
into  the  Black  Sea  : — 

**  I  have  said  and  writte^i  Iionie  that  if  they  will  but  send  me  out 
^^  three  eail  of  the  line  and  two  steamerSy  I  will  stake  my  head  to  save 
^*  Turkey  a^dnst  all  the  combined  power  of  Russia,  and,  what  is 
^^  more,  to  obtain  the  Sultan's  consent  to  this  measure.  Success  is 
**  certain.  Now,  however,  it  may  be  obtained  for  nothing ;  hereafter 
"  it  may  cost  deluges  of  blood  and  millions  of  treasure.'* 
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This  letter  is  without  any  date  but  that  of  the  week. 

The  next  is  dated  September' 8, 1834 : — 

^Let  US  send  our  fleets  here  with  the  consent  of  tJie  Sultan^  and  then 
^  treat  both  with  Rn^ia  and  with  Mbhemet  All  We  shall  then  be 
**- strong  enou^  to  sajto  both,  *You  shall,  neither  of  yon,  do  that 
**  *  which  has  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  European  balance  of  power, 
^  *  and  in  jnrioufily  to  affect  the  great  interests  of  England  and  France.* 
^  I  can  see  no  other  solution  of  the  question.  I  do  not  hope  that  it 
*'  will  be  resorted  to.  I  am  well  convinced  that  these  are  days  of  talk^  U  .\T-^ 
^  not  deeds.  I  therefore  expect  that  the  forelock  presented  to  us  by 
**  Fortune  will  not  be  seized  ;  that  in  disdain  of  our  impotency  she- 
^  will  turn  her  bald  back  part  (of  her  head,  be  it  understood)  to  us^ 
**  and  fly  where  more  Tijgour  will  be  found  to  force  her  favours." 

From  Sii*  Herbert  Taylor's  Correspondence  I  select  a  passage- 
which  will  show  that  so  soon  as  Sir  John  McNeill  and  myself  had 
been  despatched^  Eord  Palmerston  re-entered  into  quiet  possession 
of  the  Court,  bewildered  them  with  fears  of  War,  and  kept  them  in 
Ignorance  of  his  intentions.  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  wrote  to  me 
Febmary  13,  1837  :— 

^  I  do  not  enter  much  upon  the  ^neral  Question,  as  I  confess  to 
^  you  that  it  is  actually  in  a  state  which  I  ao  not  comprehend,  and 
^  upon  which,  as  I  am  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  intentions  of  the  Govem- 
^  ment,  I  cannot  speculate.  1%  me  the  crisis  appears  to  bejsradually 
^  approaching,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it  met  boldly.  The  affair 
'^  01  the  Vixen  and  other  circumstances  seem  to  offer  a  sufficient  plea ; 
^  but  I  believe  the  inclination  to  accommodation  to  be  greater  than 
^  that  to  opposition,  though  I  am  convinced  that  a  firm  tone  and  de» 
**  cided  attitude  would  avert  rather  than  produce  hostilities." 

This  recalls  to  me  that  we  had  perfectly  anticipated  this  result ;  I 
mea^n  Sir  J.  McNeill  and  myself :  so  much  so  that  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  not  to  quit  England  until  Mr.  Blacque  came  to  be  upon  the 
spot,  to  meet  misstatements,  and  to  dispel  fallacies.     I  wrote  to  him 
to  this  effect,  and  also  to  the  Sultan's  Government.    He  was  conse- 
quently despatched  at  the  same  time  that  we  left  London  on  a  secret 
Mission,  from  the  Sultan  to  the  Ejng,  in  reference  to  the  squadron  in^ 
the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Commercial  Treaty.    He  died  suddenly  at; 
Malta  under  suspicious  circumstances.    On  reaching  Vienna  I  learned^ 
the  catastrophe,  and  at  once  gave  up  everything  as  lost.     The  words  I 
tLsed  to  die  Director  of  the  Austrian  Steam  Navigation  Company,  our 
common  friend,  when  he  offered  me  scmie  consolation,  were :  '^  It  is 
*•  not  of  myself  I  am  thinking,  but  darkness  has  fallen  on  the  earth." 

There  remains  to  add  to  this  nistory^and  confession  that  there  is  not  the 
middle  ground  which  was  at  the  time  assumed  between  the  alternatives 
ty  which  to  explain  my  recal.  These  alternatives  were,  as  I  put  it  to 
OTT  S.  Canning,  either  that  I  was  wrong  or  that  I  was  right ;  and  if  it  is 
not  shown  that  I  was  wrong  it  is  clear  that  I  was  sacrificed  because  I 
•was  right.  The  middle  ground  assumed  was  that  of  indiscretion.  The 
-words  of  Lord  Palmerston  came  back  to  me  in  all  directions,  being 
those  of  highest  commendation,  mingled  with  regret  at  my  over  zeal, 
-wliich  rendered  me  indiscreet,  at  least  at  Constantinople. 
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I  wish  to  place  beside  this  an  incident.  I  was  twice  sent  on  a  secret 
mission  to  Constantinople.  Twice  did  I  arrive  post-haste  in  the 
midst  of  winter.  Whilst  there  I  was  in  constant  communication  with 
the  Embassy,  by  day  and  by  nighty  going  backwards  and  forwards  six- 
teen miles  ;  I  was  m  constant  communication  with  the  Turkish  Go- 
vernment, and  yet  I  mana^d  so  that  no  one  in  Constantinople  knew 
that  I  was  employed  by  the  Government.  Mr.  Lovi,  who  accom- 
panied me  and  lived  with  me,  only  learned  it  a  few  days  before  my 
departure,  and  that  from  the  lips  of  Lord  Ponsonbt. 

^  D.U. 


LETTERS  OF  LORD  PONSONBY  IN  THE  YEARS 

1834  AND  1835. 

No.  1. 

April  eth,  18S4. 

Dear  Mb.  TJbquhart, — ^Your  letters  shall  be  sent  to-night.  Yoa 
enclosed  one  for  Mr.  Backhouse  unsealed,  and  I  conclude  you  wished 
me  to  read  it.  I  recollect  you  sent  a  report  unsealed^  Budejspeciedm 
to  read  it.  I  presume  you  may  be  quite  at  your  ease  now  respecting 
your  stay  here.    I  wrote  to  Paucersxon  this  dav,  saying  I  advised  it 

I  am  most  delighted  and  flattered  by  the  fine  things  Sir  H.  TatU)B 
says  of  me.  You  know  my  peculiar  personal  esteem  of  and  admiration 
for  him,  derived  from  the  proofs  I  have  of  his  wisdom  and  virtue?^  i 
wish  you  would  not  neglect  to  make  him  clearly  aware  of  one  most  im- 
portant fact,  viz.,  that  his  e£forts,  your  labour,  and  my  exertions  must 
oe  certainly  and  absolutely  unavailing  unless  the  night-mare  of 
Russian  influence  be  taken  off  the  stomach  of  the  poor  Turk. 
Everything  .we  could  do  (and  with  ease  too)  in  the  way  of  universal 
amelioration  may  as  well  not  be  tried  as  tried  whilst  the  hand  of  lead 
is  on  every  man's  heart.  The  Sultan  will  be  allowed  by  Bussia  to 
do  enough  to  favour  Russian  purposes,  and  no  more,  and  assuredly  it 
is  not  one  of  Russian  purposes  to  make  Turkey  prosperous.  We  must 
begin  to  oppose  Russian  influence  here  in  every  way  it  may  show 
itself^  and  Government  must  be  prepared  to  support  that  opposition. 
I  shall  send  a  messenger  in  eiffht  days,  or  ten  at  larthest 

I  am  very  unwell,  and  harcUy  able  to  write. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Ponsonbt. 

I  return  Sir  H.  and  Mr.  Backhouse's  letters* 

No.  2. 

Aptil  9tb,  ISSi. 

Dear  Mb.  Ubquhart, — I  have  not  heard  a  word  of  the  report 
you  mention. 

The  Seraskeer,  I  suppose,  knows  the  Emperor  of  Russia  will  visit 
his  Southern  Provinces  as  soon  as  the  fine  weather  comes,  and  I  hope 
the  Seraskeer  will  be  ready  to  pay  his  homage  there  to  the  Suzerain  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire. 

(No  signature.) 
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No.  3. 

Satordaj,  April  19th,  1834. 

Dear  Mr.  Urquhabt, — I  shall  probably  send  away  a  messenger 
at  tlie  end  of  the  coming  week,  and  1  ^dll  write  to  inform  you  of  my 
intentions  that  you  may  be  prepared  for  his  departure. 

If  M.  Blacque  should  have  any  letters  to  send  I  will  take  care  to 
have  them  punctually  forwarded  by  my  own  a£;ent  from  London  to 
Paris  in  covers  of  mv  own  by  messengers,  and  delivered  there  according 
to  the  tenor  of  the  directions  upon  them.  This  method  will  mve  that 
security  to  M.  B.^s  correspondence  which  you  told  me  he  wishes  it  to 
have.  You  will  have  seen  the  papers,  and  the  summary  wi^  in  which 
Tfie  Times  journal  disposes  of  me.  I  can  hardly  blame  The  Ttmss^ 
except  it  be  for  precipitation  in  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  a  man's 
reputation  without  having  any  sort  of  proof  that  he  merits  blame,  but 
I  must  admit  that  Lord  Palmerston^s  speech  exposes  jne  io  the 
reasonable  suspicion  of  anybody  that  I  have  neglected  my  duty.  The 
fact  is,  that  not  one  thing  alleged  or  hinted  at  against  me  is  true ;  and 
as  to  the  Treaty  of  8th  July  my  own  sagacity  ftresaw  it,  and  early  in 
May  I  spoke  of  it  to  the  Porte,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  even  hinted  to 
the  Porte  I  knew  it.  As  to  the  secret  Article  I  procured  a  copy  of  it, 
which  nobody  else  did  or  has  done,  and  Palmerston  was  informed  of 
aU  without  delay.  So  much  for  being  awake.  1  wish  to  tell  you 
these  f acts^  because  you  know  what  I  have  done  in  most  other  parts  of 
the  business  of  this  place,  and  I  wish  to  have  men  of  information,  like 
vourself,  made  acquainted  with  all  the  truth.  I  have  a  sensibility,  and 
hope  it  is  an  honest  one,  to  public  opinion. 

Yours  faithfully, 

PONSONBT. 

No.  4. 

Aprn  24tli.  1834. 

Dear  Mb.  Urqtthart, — I  believe  the  case  of  V.  was  as  I  told  yon 
the  other  night.  I  think  your  information  respecting  Mustafra, 
Haul  and  (name  illegible)  "tashas  very  likely  to  be  true. 

A  letter  to  The  lYmes  is  likely  to  have  as  much  effect,  perhaps  more, 
tlum  a  speech  in  Parliament,  provided  the  real  strong  ground  be  taken 
which  the  state  of  this  country  affords,  and,  still  more,  the  indubitable 
designs  of  Eussia. 

I  shall  delay  the  messenger  a  few  days  longer,  perhaps  even  another 
^eek  after  the  present. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  have  been  so  unwell.  I  suspect  you  went  to 
town  to  see  the  Bairam  instead  of  going  to  bed  the  other  night.  Shall 
we  see  you  and  your  friend  on  Sunday  ?  Pisani  will  send  your 
missive  if  you  will  give  it  him  early  to-morrow. 

Yours  faithfully, 

PONSONBY. 

I  am  anxious  you  should  write  to  Sir  Herbert,  and  fully  ! 

No.  5. 

F.  0.,  May,  1834. 

Mt  Dear  Taylor, — ^Thanks  for  this  very  interesting  bit  from 
Urquhart  ;  it  covers  little  paper,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  in  it,  and 
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especially  much  zeal  and  enthusiaam  in  the  pursuit  in  which  he  is 
engaged,  and  those  are  valuable  qualities.  Pray  tell  him  to  employ 
himself  in  wfaicfaever  way  Lord  Ponsonby  may  think  the  most 
tisef  ul.    I  incline  to  his  Servian  scheme. 

Yours  sincerely, 

PxiiMBRSTON. 

Sir  H.  Taylor. 

No.  6. 

May  7th,  1S34. 

Dear  Mb.  Urquhart, — ^The  affair  of  the  Danube  wiU  not  be  the 
worse  for  your  exertions  in  support  of  your  own  opinions  respecting 
ity  and  that,  too,  without  delay  and  with  vigour. 

P. 
No.  7. 

May  SUt,  1S84. 

Dear  Mr.  Urquhart, — ^I  believe  in  spite  of  all  the  authorities 
you  have  for  the  fact  you  state,  that  you  are  in  error  as  to  the 
demands  made  by  Mehehet  Ali,  and  my  inquiries  have  fortified  my 
opinion  that  those  demands  were  only  such  as  I  told  you  they  were. 

I  knew  very  well,  and  mentioned  the  fact  to  you,  that  agents  of 
Mehemet  Alt,  or  those  at  least  who  assumed  that  character,liad  cir- 
culated reports  not  only  that  the  Pasha  had  demanded  the  government 
of  the  countries  alluded  to,  but  also  that  he  had  actually  obtained  it  for  the 
cc»ning  year.  I  do  not  know,  nor  can  I  do  more  than  guess,  whether 
those  circulators  of  the  reports  were  agents  of  Mehehet  or  were 
impostors.  The  first  is  the  most  probable  supposition.  I  consider 
the  thing  as  altogether  of  little  importance.  We  cannot  want  proof 
of  what  must  be  the  mind  of  the  Pasha,  and  we  are  certain  what  he 
win  do  (to  a  given  extent)  under  given  circumstances,  which  circum- 
stances must  oe  patent.  I  think  our  position  becomes  better  every 
day,  and  the  Russian  worse ;  but  it  is  necessary  for  any  beneficial 
result  that  our  Government  should  in  due  time  take  those  energetic 
measures  which  are  indispensable.  The  paltiy  band  of  revolutionists 
would  have  won  and  governed  Paris  the  other  day  if  the  real  force  of 
the  city  had  not  been  excited  to  kick  the  would-be  usurpers  out.  I 
will  make  you  acquainted  with  the  day  I  propose  to  send  off  the 
messenger.     I  cannot  yet  fix  it. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

PONBONBY. 

No.  8. 

June  4tb,  1884. 

Dear  Mr.  Urquhart, — ^You  must  let  me  have  early  on 
Sunday  next  the  letters  you  desire  to  have  forwarded  to  England 
by  messenger. 

I  feel  satisfied  that  the  story  told  you  about  Mehehet  Am  con- 
cerning which  you  wrote  to  me  last,  is  erroneous.  I  believe  the  affair 
to  have  been  exactly  what  I  told  you. 

Perhaps  you  may  have  heard  something  of  the  situation  of  affairs  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Trebizond.  If  you  do,  I  should  be  obliged  te 
you  to  communicate  it  to  me. 

Yours  faithfully, 

PONSONBT. 
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No.  9. 
{PrioaU  and  confidential.) 

Jjmt  9ih,  1884. 

Deab  Mr.  Urquhart, — I  have  oulj  this  moment  (fiye  o^clock) 
received  joor  note  of  Saturday  last.  I  did  receive  last  night,  and  in 
time  for  the  messenger,  your  letter  to  Sir  Herbert  Tatlor,  and  one 
to  Mr.  PoRTSR,  Board  of  Trade ;  they  were  forwarded. 

I  hope  the  dose  may  work.  Nahiok  Pasha  is  said  to  have  influence 
over  the  mind  of  Achmet.  Nothing  can  save  the  Sultan  himself  (I  do 
not  place  Turkey  under  the  same  category)  excepting  his  entire 
separation  from  his  Russian  connexion  and  his  careful  avoidance  of  a 
war  with  Mehemet  Alt.  If  he  will  do  both  those  things  he  can  be 
saved  by  us.  To  avoid  the  war  is  the  first  necessity,  oecause  war 
would  involve  him  at  once  in  the  fate  of  Russian  protection,  and  force 
npon  him  a  decision  from  which  he  could  never  retreat.  I  earnestly 
desire  to  save  the  Sultan.  I  think  I  clearly  see  the  means  of  doing  it, 
if  he  will  be  wise  enough  to  open  his  eyes  and  permit  them  to  see  his 
own  interest.  As  I  exposed  the  train  of  thought  to  which  I  allude^ 
when  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  I  wiU  not  now  revert  to  it, 
I  have  had  oral  and  written  accounts  fresh  from  Egypt  of  the  position 
and  means,  &c.,  ftc,  of.'  Mehemet  Alt.  His  power  is  much  greater 
than  I  thought  it,  considered  under  its  physical  aspect,  and  its  moral 
magnitude  is  still  more  formidable,  as  opposed  to  the  Sidtan  or  to 
Russia,  or  to  both ;  and  this  moral  force  has  received  an  accession  and 
will  increase  with  vigour  and  rapidity  when  the  conduct  he  has 
pursued  lately  in  Egypt  and  Syria  shall  be  fully  known  and  felt  by 
the  Turkish  populations. 

Mehemet  has  been  considered  the  champion  of  Mahometanism  and 
of  Turkish  nationality ;  but  he  has  hitherto,  of  late  at  least,  inspired 
fears  into  the  merchant,  the  cultivator  and  proprietor,  of  every  sort 
and  degree.  He  will  now  add  to  his  other  titles  to  the  reverence  and 
obedience  of  his  nation  the  new  title  of  the  preserver  of  property,  the 
protector  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor.  What  has  the  Sultan  to  oppose 
to  him  ?  Good  intentions,  I  am  willing  to  believe,  but,  I  fear,  not  the 
power  to  execute  sufficiently  soon  any  of  his  beneficial  plans.  Cer- 
tainly he  has  not  the  same  skill  as  an  administrator  to  oppose  to  him ; 
nor,  I  believe,  the  same  intensity  of  purpose  and  activity  of  execution, 
and  I  doubt  if  he  can  find  in  his  Empire  men  whom  he  could  or 
would  employ,  fitted  to  perform  those  works  which  he  must  have  per- 
formed to  be  on  a  f ootingof  equality  with  Mehemet.  I  consider  the^e 
last  acts  of  the  Egyptian  JPasha  to  be  the  most  important  political  events 
that  have  taken  place,  and  that  they  will  seal  the  fate  of  Mahmoud 
unless  he  will  allow  us  to  save  him.  Mehemet  is  certainly  so  hostile 
to  Russia,  from  passion  as  well  as  his  acute  judgment,  that  I  conceive 
we  might  rely  upon  his  sacrificing  the  present  pursuit  of  any  ambitious 
object  HEBE,  provided  the  Sultan  would  be  true  to  his  country  against 
Russia.  I  must  stop  my  pen.  There  is  so  much  to  say  on  this 
subject  that  I  should  bore  you  were  I  to  let  it  run  on. 

Ido  not  desire — ^I  should  disapprove — all  precipitate  change  of 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan  widi  respect  to  Russia.    We  ought 
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all  to  wait  till  we  see  the  time  fit  for  it  actually  come.  What  I  desire 
is  to  prepare  everj'thiiig  for  that  moment.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see 
ou  ana  M.  Blagqujb  on  Thursday,  Will  he  sleep  here  ?  Does  he 
ike  to  dine  before  seven  o'clock?  Send  your  notes  to  Fredebigk 
PiSANT,  and  I  shall  receive  them  more  punctually.    Answer  this! 

Yours  faithfully, 

PONSONBT. 

No.  10. 

Th«rapia,  16th,  ISSi. 
(Probably  June.) 

Mr  DEAB  Mr.  Urquhabt, — ^I  presume  you  mean  a  firman  to  en- 
able Mr.  LoYi  to  act  for  a  consul  ? 

I  have  therefore  written  to  Mr.  F.  Pisaki  to  procure  whatever  maj- 
be  necessary  for  the  end  I  have  in  view.  A  passport  I  can  send,  but 
it  will  not  be  over  good  unless  Mr.  Lovi's  christian  name  be  men- 
tioned, and  that  we  do  not  know  because  we  have  never  hear^  it. 
The  passport  ought  to  be  filled  up  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Attach^. 
You  will  take  such  measures  as  your  wisdom  and  prudence  will  sug- 
gest in  the  above  weighty  affairs.    Now  for  some  news. 

The  Russian  Fleet  is  in  ordinary  at  Sevastopol,  but  still  may  be  got 
ready  in  a  couple  of  days.  The  troops  are  going,  or  gone,  into  can- 
tonments out  of  the  Crimea  in  consequence  ox  the  distress  and  poverty 
created  by  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  the  former  year,  which  distress 
is  increasing  by  the  very  scanty  crops  in  the  present  year.  The  forti- 
fications at  Sevastopol  are  not  completed,  and  the  work  on  them  is 
suspended  on  account  of  the  difficulties  above  mentioned.  The  neces- 
sary buildings  are  making  at  Nicolaioff  for  fulfilling  the  contract  for 
ships  of  the  line,  &c.,  &c. 

This  news  you  may  tell  to  Monsieur  Blagque,  with  my  compliments, 
and  he  may  communicate  it  to  Yogoride,  and  to  such  members  of 
the  Porte  as  he  thinks  proper.  You  see  we  have  now  time  to  do 
much.  The  Russian  troops  cannot  fly  back  to  their  late  position,  and 
some  weeks,  at  all  events^  must  elapse  before  they  could  be  ready,  and 
the  fleet  also,  to  act  here.  What  an  opportunity  the  present  hour 
offers  for  striking  a  fatal  blow  against  Russian  power,  if  there  could 
anywhere  be  found  the  vigour  and  energy  of  an  ^ngey  mouse. 

I  think  it  will  be  advantageous  that  you  and  Monsieur  B.  should 
be  together,  and  I  am  anxious  for  your  departure.  I  intend  to  pro- 
pose to  the  Prince  V.  to  urge  the  Porte  secretly  in  my  name  to  send 
Monsieur  B.  to  Paris  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  pushing  on  the 
Tariff,  but  I  must,  before  I  can  take  this  measure  have  received  the 
messenger  from  the  Porte  respecting, the  Tariff.  I  was  a  little  afraid 
when  I  received  the  proposals,  that  some  accident  had  defeated  vou 
and  Monsieur  B.,  and  that  the  Tariff  was  to  be  nothing  more  than 
the  old  story. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  on  Monday ;  you  must  bring  Mr.  Lovi, 
who  certainly  cannot  start  before  Tuesday. 

Yours  faithfully, 


I  write  on  Saturday  at  2  o'clock,  having  just  received  your  letter 
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written  on  Tuesday  momiog,  but  from  whence  Ii  comes  is  not  said.  I 
suppose  it  is  from  Scutari. 

No.  11. 

June  22od,  1834. 

Dear  Mr.  TJrquhart, — I  sent  a  letter  for  Lord  Palmerston 
wherein  I  express  my  opinion  of  the  usefulness  of  taking  occasion 
to  show  by  deeds  the  sincerity  of  the  goodwill  we  profess  to 
feel  for  the  Turks,  and  also  of  the  advantage  it  will  bo  to  us  to  culti- 
vate the  attachment,  latent  if  not  active,  in  the  Turkish  mind,  to  us 
and  to  our  policy.  I  say  that  I  have  taken  no  further  part  in  this 
measure  than  to  engage  to  write  in  recommendation  of  the  desire 
AcHMED  Pasha  and  ethers  have  to  obtain  the  support,  &C.,  of  the 
British  Government.    1  have  declared  my  iterance  of  the  means 

Eossessed  by  Government  to  be  my  reason  lor  being  thus  guarded 
ere. 

I  have  referred  Lord  Palme  rstoh  to  Mr.  Ross  for  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  afifair,  telling  him  (Lord  P.)  that  Mr.  Ross  had  been 
good  enough  to  take  upon  himself  the  care  of  directing  the  journey 
of  the  young  men,  and  I  have  said  that  you  probably  would  recom- 
mend them  to  Sir  H.  Taylor. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Pray  lose  no  time  before  you  put  your  letter  in  a  fit  state  to  be 
sent  home  to  the  Press ! 

No.  12. 

Wednesday. 

Dear  Mr.  Urquhart,— I  will  ask  Captain  Grby  to  send  your 
dog  to  the  King.  I  cannot  tell  you  when  I  shall  despatch  a  messenger 
as  the  thing  must  depend  on  the  arrival  of  one  here,  which,  however, 
I  expect  may  take  place  any  hour  of  the  day.  I  have  not  yet  fixed 
tlic  day  for  inviting  the  ladies  you,  I  presume,  desire  to  see.  I  shall 
be  very  fi;lad  of  your  company  any  time  you  like  to  come  here,  only 
you  had  better  let  me  know  beforehand,  lest  you  should  not  have  a 
bed.  I  am  8ore  still  from  the  accident  that  happened  to  Mr.  Ross. 
ilr.  Waller  is  in  town.  Mr.  Pisani  is  gone  out,  and  I  cannot  find 
the  passports.  I  will  have  one  sent  to  you  to-morrow  morning  to  the 
Consulate.  ^^  .^^^ 

Yours  faithfully, 

PONSONBr.  "^ 

No.  13. 

Julr  Ist,  1834. 

Dear  Mr.  Urquhart, — Certainly  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
i^ou  going  to  Lediguierj  on  the  contrary,  it  must,  I  think,  be  in  the 
way  of  business. 

Yours  faithfully, 

POJTSOKBY. 

No:  14. 

Sept.  drd,  1834. 

Dear  Mr.  ITrquhart, — I  shall  send  off  a  messenger  very  soon.    I 
ikink  it  of  the  greatest  im*^ortance  that  Government  should  be  put  in 
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complete  posseasion  of  the  political  state  of  the  Caucaeian  nations, 
without  any  delay ^  and  I  have  good  reason  for  pressing  the  thing. 

Will  you  draw  up  a  memoir  on  the  subject?  I  will  send  it  in  a 
despatch.  It  is  right  you  should  receive  the  credit  due  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  facts  that  have  been  hitherto  only  generally  and  superficially 
known. 

The  wiUy  the  power,  derived  from  situation,  &c.,  &c.  of  the  Cau- 
casus to  resist  Russia.  The  difficulty  and  facility  also  attending  such 
efforts  as  may  be  made  in  England  to  support  the  Caucasians  are  the 
objects  I  wish  you  to  touch  mainly.  You  may  trust  to  me  that  I  know 
of  a  new  necessity  for  the  speedy  execution  of  what  I  propose  to  you 
to  do,  and  also  for  the  necessity  which  demands  that  publicity  should 
be  given  to  it.  I  mean  that  it  shoidd  be  done  in  a  despatch^  not 
in  a  private  letter. 

If  we  do  not  take,  care  Russia  will  obtain  the  Caucasus  and  all  the 

f>wer  that  possession  will  give  her  over  Turkey  and  Persia,  &c.,  &c. 
beg  you  to  let  me  know  it  you  will  do  this  instanter,  or  not  ? 
I  believe  the  quarantine  at  Semlia  has  not  been  so  much  increased 
as  I  feared  it  had  been,  and  I  propose  to  send  the  despatches  on  Satur- 
day.   You  will  not  say  this  to  anybody. 

Yours  faithfully, 

PONSONBT. 

No.  15. 

Sept  7th,  1834. 

Dear  Mr.  Urqtjhart, — Pray  tell  me  if,  when  you  and  Captain 
Lyons  were  at  Sevastopol,  the  ships  of  war  there  were  without  their 
topmasts  I 
I  hope  you  will  not  forget  Halil  Pasha's*  son^s  horse. 

Yours  faithfully, 

ponsokbt. 
No.  16. 

Sept.  8th,  1834. 

Mr  Dear  Mr,  Urquhabt, — ^I  entirely  approve  of  your  lett», 
though  you  know  I  think  discussion  respecting  poll-taxes  and  such 
matters  to  be,  at  this  moment,  unnecessary.  We  must  save  the 
country,  in  order  to  regulate  its  Administration;  the  time  is  past 
when  It  was  possible  by  regulating  the  Administration  to  save  the 
Empire.  Turkey  has  fallen  lately  into  augmented  disorder  with  a 
rapidity,  to  express  which  I  would  use  the  Italian  compound  word  to 
be  found  in  the  grammar,  were  it  not  itself  so  long. 

Turkey  must  now  become,  and  that  too  very  speedily,  the  dependent 
in  essence  and  in  the  form  of  Russia,  or  of  France  and  England.  It 
will  be  very  easy  for  the  latter  Qovemments  to  take  on  tliemselves  the 
burden,  and  they  ought  to  do  so ;  for  though  war  with  Kussia  must 
be  the  consequence  of  the  deed,  war  is  equallv  inevitable  if  it  be  not 
done  by  them  but  left  to  be  perpetrated  oy  the  ambition  of  Russia, 
confirmed  by  the  pusillanimity  of  Austria. 

Let  us  send  our  fleets  here  with  t/ie  consent  of  the  Sultan^  and  then 
treat  both  with  Russia  and  with  Mehemet  Alt.     We  shall  tlien  be 

*  Brotliex^u^law  of  tlie  SnUan. 


Mr.  Urquhart  recommended  as  Secretary  of  the  Embassy.      t%^ 

fltioDg  enough  to  saj  to  both :   Yon  shall  neither  of  yon  do  that 
which  has  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  European  Balance  of  Power,  and. 
injarionsly  to  effect  the  great  interests  of  England  and  France.    I  can 
ue  no  other  eoluticn  of  t/te  qvestion.     I  do  not  hope  that  it  will  be  .  ,       ,  . 
resorted  to.     I  am  too  well  convinced  that  the  present  are  days  of  talk  [  ('  '     ^ 
not  deeds. 

I  therefore  expect  that  the  forelock  now  presented  to  us  by  Fortune 
will  not  be  seized ;  that  in  disdain  of  our  impotency  she  will  turn  hev 
bald  back  part  (of  her  head  be  it  understood)  to  us,  and  fly  where 
mcare  vigour  will  be  found  to  force  her  favours.  Everybody  is  gone 
out    1  therefore  can  only  find  the  quantity  of  paper  I  send  you. 

I  shall  defer  the  messenger's  departure  till  Thuraday  night. 

I  send  Odillon's  letter. 

Yours  faithfully, 

PONSONBT. 

No.  17. 

Sept.  16th,  at  Night. 

Deab  Mm  Urquhart, — ^I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the 
9tli.  I  have  written  to  desire  the  Firman  to  be  sent  to  you,  and  you 
will  receire  it  in  the  course  of  tormorrow.  You  forget  tnat  you  were 
to  come  here  yesterday.  Tou  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  the  mes- 
senger is  to  be  despatched  to-morrow  n^ht  (Thursday).  You  had 
better  coma  here  to-morrow,  had  you  notf 

Yours  faithfully 

PONSONBY. 

No.  18. 

Tuesday  Night 

Dear  Mr.  Urquhart, — This  day  se'nnight,  or  thereabouts,  a 
French  messenger  will  leave  this,  and  I  can  send  anything  by  him  you 
may  desire  to  have  sent.  On  Friday  Lady  Poksonby  and  your  humble 
aen^ant  propose  to  ourselves  to  have  the  pleasure  of  paying  you  a  visit 
at  Scutari. 

What  1  wrote  to  PALMBRSTON^was  to  the  following  effect.    I  said, 
Mr.  Urquhart  is  very  desirous  to  be  appointed  Secretar}*  of  Embassy 
here.    I  think  his  appointment  would  be  useful  to  the  Kikg's  service^ 
*  and  I  shall  be  very  nappy  to  have  him. 

I  make  you  this  communication  in  this  manner  because  I  recollect 
your  having  told  me  that  you  had  a  relation  who  would  be  much 
influenced  by  your  labouring  with  success,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  my 
official  situation  may  give  some  weight  to  what  I  have  said  of  you  in 
writing  to  the  Secretary,  of  State,  i  ou  are  quite  aft  liberty  to  make 
known  to  your  relative  the  words  I  wrote  to  Lord  Palmerston,  if 
you  choose  so  to  do. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

PoNaONBY. 

No.  19. 

Thanday,  13th,  1884. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  U. — It  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  leave  this  for 

— ^ — — ■ 1  _ 

*  Ths  Vnadi  Hiailter,  M.  OdOIoa  Bftrrot,  oovsiB  of  M.  Blacqno. 
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[•  '  England  on  Sunday*    I  liave  spoken  of  that  day  not  ^s  the  day  of 

yourdeparture,  but  the  day  of  your  arrival  here  at  Therapia; 

You .  cannot,  without  deranging  our  plans,  go  before.  I  have 
actually  received  the  proposal  to  be  made  by  the  Porte  for  the  new 
Tariff.     I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  Mr.  Levi  made 

\    -  consul,  provided  it  should  be  asked  for  by  the  Prince,  and  I  recom- 

I  mend  the  pursuit  of  that  measure.     It  will  be  highly  useful  to  have 

'  the  recommendation  of  tlie  merchants  also. 

1  p- 

L    •  I  heard  three  or  four  days  ago  of  Reshid  Pasha's  success  over  the 

Kurds,  and  1  know  he  was  after   the  battle  18  leagues  off  Orfa. 
I  thought  I  had  told  you  this. 

Lady  Ponsonbt  desires  me  to  say  how  much  obliged  to  you  she  is 
for  your  trouble  about  the  Palace,  but  that  the  weather  has  changed, 
and  she  does  not  like  to  risk  the  operation  of  going  there.  So  pray 
put  an  end  to  the  thing. 

No.  20. 

Sunday  Kigbt 

Dear  Mr.  Ukquhart,t— I  received  your  note  at  the  moment  I  was 
entering  my  carriage  to  pay  a  formal  visit,  and  nobody  told  me  that  it 
had  been  brought  by  a  friend  of  yours,  so  I  was  ignorant  of  that  fact 
till  nearly  eight  o'clock,  when  I  came  home  to  dinner.  I  was  then 
quite  ahocked  to  hear  that  a  gentleman  had  been  waiting  for  my 
answer  to  it,  which  it  was  impossible  then  to  give!  I  had  not  read  it, 
and  people  were  actually  waiting  dinner  for  me.  I  am  still  shocked  at 
this,  ana  I  beg  you  to  make  my  excuses  to  whoever  the  gentleman  is. 

I  think  it  very  desirable,  indeed,  to  facilitate  the  plan  of  sending  the 
young  oflScers  to  England,  but  how  is  it  to  be  done?.  My  recommen- 
dation I  would  ^cheerfully  give,  and  in  the  strongest,  terms,  could  I 
flatter  myself  that  it  would  be  attended  to  in  England.  Unfortu- 
nately 1  think  it  would  not^  because  I  know  how  very  nearly  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  any  of  those  to  whom  I  could  recommend  it  to  take  any 
one  step  in  favour  of  the  young  men.  It  would  be  a  grievous  thing  to 
\   \  have  them  sent  to  England  on  my  recommendation,  and  to  have  them 

neglected  when  there. 

Perhaps,  if  I  had  any  knowledge  of  what  ought  to  be  "done  for  them 
in  England,  I  might  then  be  able  to  devise  something  in  aid.    At 

E resent  I  am  ignorant  of  what  ought  to  be  done  as  much  as  of  what  could 
e  done,  or  would.     Let  me  have  some  sense  from  you  on  this  point, 
that  I  may  turn  the  matter  in  my  heart. 

I  mention  no  names,  though  I  believe  this  will  go  safely  to  you.   The 

difficulties  miLst  be  great,  ana  of  the  sort  you  describe,  but  1  think  there 

are  so  many  and  so  great  interests  also  in  our  favour  that  I  am  far 

i   ;  from  desponding.      Prudence  is  essentially  necessary  on  your  part  for 

I  fear  of  the  effect  a  too  rapid  or  too  decided  action  might  have  on  your 

I  ■  influence.     We  must  not  seek  to  make  occasions — we  ought  to  wait  for 

j  them — and  when  they  arc  present  avail  ourselves  of  them.    I  have  had 

an  occasion  which  authorised  me  to  make  a  move,  and  I  used  it.     Tlie 

occasion  was  much  connected  with  what  you  call  tlie  "sledge  hammer.'^ 

We  have  abundance  of  time  before  us,  and  need  not  pi*ecipltate  our 
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advance.  I  have  primed  for  a  special  parpose  an  Englishman,  who 
has  been  with  me  (whose  name  70a  may  guess).  He  seems  to  be  a 
talking  person— he  has  many  acquaintances  amongst  the  natives.  I 
intend  toat  he  should  cluUter  about  my  opinion,  and  let  it  be  known 
that  I  meant  the  extrication  of  this  country  from  its  diflSculties  not 
only  feasible  but  eaaj  by  energy.  You  will  understand  that  I  spoke 
only  of  the  general  features  oithe  times  as  they  may  be  seen  by  any- 
body. 

I  hope  I  have  caused  the  Russo  intrigue  in  Greece  to  be  blown  up 
— but  not  a  word  on  that  point 

Tours  faithfully, 

PONSONBY. 

{Private.)  No.  21. 

Sept  20tfa,  1884. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Ubquhart, — ^I  have  received  your  manusmpt.*  I 
send  you  certain  alterations  I  wish  to  have  made  in  it  to  fit  it  for  pub- 
lication, and  then  I  think  it  will  fully  answer  the  purpose  of  giving  to 
the  Government  a  strong  hold  upon  public  opinion^  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  go  to  extremities  to  keep  off  the  Russian  spoiler. 

Yours  f aithfuUy, 

PONSONBY. 

No.  22. 

Thermpia,  28rcl,  1834. 

Dear  Mr.  Ubquhart, — ^Your  account  of  your  interview  is  ex- 
tremely interesting.  When  shall  you  see  the  tasha  again  ?  When 
win  you  come  here?  The  messenger — ^Tartar,  I  mean — will  leave 
this,  you  know,  by  the  1st  November,  and  I  have  great  desire  to  be 
able  to  tell  Government  something  consoling.  Mr.  QuiN  dined  here 
yesterday.  I  had  a  very  long  conversation  with  him  on  English 
politics,  and  was  much  satisfied  with  him.  He  desired  me  to  ask  you 
to  decide  the  question  between  you  and  him.  I  said  I  thought  I  could 
answer  for  your  consenting  to  furnish  him  with  letters  as  long  as  you 
remained  here,  and  that  the  best  way  was  to  settle  that  you  should 
give  the  letters  on  the  terms  he  offered,  until  either  circumstances  or 
the  wish  of  either  party  should  put  an  end  to  the  affair.  He  replied 
he  was  quite  satisned  it  should  be  so,  and  waited  only  for  your  deter- 
mination to  leave  this  and  proceed  on  his  journey.  You  will,  there- 
fore, do  well  to  write  to  him  or  see  him  without  delay. 

You  must  be  informed  that  I  said  to  him,  Mr.  Ubquhakt  acts  in 
this  affair  solely  from  the  impulse  of  his  zeal  for  the  cause.  His 
opinions  relative  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  are  identical  icith  my  own. 
You  know  fully  what  my  views  ana  objects  are,  and  therefore  you  can 
say  whether  or  not  you  are  content  that  Mr.  U.  shall  write  for  the 
support  and  furtherance  of  those  principles.  He  replied,  ^'  I  know 
"  your  opinions,  and  I  entirely  concur  in  them,  and  Mr.  Urquhart 
"  will  be  expected  to  wnte  in  support  of  them." 

You  know  my  surmise  (indeed  it  amounts  to  a  strong  belief)  of  the 

*  Tlie  pamphlet  which' was  pnbltahed  nnder  tha  tiUe  of  **  England,  Franca,  Kiutla,  and 
Taikey."    In  Uie  fifth  edition  the  title  was  changed  to  ^Eaglaud  and  Rossia." 

K 
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real  weaknees  of  Mehehet  AiLi^  disguised  under  demonstraiioiis^f 
strength  calculated  to  deceive  men  of  short  vision. 

No.  23. 

October  2iid,  ISM. 

Deab  Mr.  Urquhart, — Is  your  man  (famous  in  mechanics)  re- 
turned t 

What  news  have  you  got?  When  shall  we  see  you  again  1  Bo 
you  intend  to  go  to  town  to  catch  the  plague  ? 

The  messenger  will  be  despatched  in  two  or  three  days.  He  caonot 
(being  a  Frencnman)  be  charged  with  any  very  large  packets.  I  was 
very  sorry  to  hear  you  had  changed  your  plan,  and  would  not  write  an 
article  for  the  Review.  A  pamphlet  takes  much  time  to  make  itself 
known,  and,  after  all,  is  read  only  by  the  active  part  of  the  world. 

I  hear  that  the  Sultan  has  cooled  a  little,  having  at  last  discovered 
that  he  has  hardly  any  army,  and  a  fleet  unfit  to  ^ht.  The  above  I 
discredit,  because  I  hear  from  still  better  authority  that  credence  is 
given  to  reports  from  Alexandria  stating  that  Mehehet  Ali  has  no 
fleet  fit  for  use,  and  so  forth.  It  is  lamentable  that  the  Sultan  is 
always  abused  by  false  intelligence,  and  that  nobody  should  dare  to 
tell  him  the  truth.     He  must  end  ill. 

Yours  faithfully, 

P0N8ONBY. 
No.  24. 

Monday,  Eleren  o'clock.  ^ 

Deajr  Mb.  Ubquhart, — ^I  must  keep  your  manuscript  till  tins 
evening,  when  I  will  send  it  back  to  you.  I  cannot  agree  to  the  pro- 
posal of  reading  it  as  Head  rode  over  South  America. 

My  idea  is,  that  a  pamphlet  is  long  before  the  world  has  knowledge 
of  it,  and,  after  all,  but  little  read  in  comparison  with  an  article  in  a 
Review.  It  is  true  the  pamphlet  may  be  reviewed,  but  that  will  cer- 
tainly take  an  additional  three  months  before  completion. 

They  are  mad  here,  and  I  suspect  are  duped  by  agents  of  their  own, 
who  have  been  bought  by  Mehemet  Ali  to  give  them  such  informa- 
tion as  may  suit  his  purposes.     Of  this  when  we  meet. 

The  Euphrates  is  a  serious  question,  and  the  Porte  had  better  not 
be  so  foolisn  as  to  refuse  it. 

The  Russians  have  begun  to  prepare  the  creation  of  a  very  large 
naval  force  in  the  Black  Sea,  but  it  will  require  three  or  four  years 
to  complete  their  work. 

This  fact  alone  speaks  volumes,  both  as  to  their  ultimate  object  and 
the  fear  that  now  restrains  their  movements,  and  I  think  the  work 
they  have  undertaken  may  be  the  delay  as  well  as  the  final  cause  of 
the  ruin  of  the  Caucasus. 

Your  visit,  that  w,  the  appearance  of  the  "  Turquoise**  in  the  Black 
Sea,  hoA  been  the  Oceanian  of  great  emotiom,  and  common  report  says 
that  all  sorts  of  representations  respecting  it  have  been  sent  to  St, 
Petersburg, 

I  will  not  keep  your  servant  any  longer. 

P. 


\ 


Lord  Ponsonby  rejtises  to  furnish  Money  to  the  Circassians,     13  t 

I  hope  to  see  you,  but  the  room  I  have  to  give  you  is  tnily  abomi- 
nable for  such  weather. 

No.  25. 

Wednesday  Morning. 

Deab  Mb.  Urquhaet,— tI  have  not  had  time  to  finish  your  admi- 
rable Beview,  or  pamphlet,  but  I  shall  have  fully  ended  by  this  even- 
ing. I  have  already  made  some  remarks,  on  parts  of  it,  which  appear 
wntten  in  pencil  on  the  margin. 

I  really  think  it,  so  far  as  1  have  read  it,  admirable. 

The  French  courier  will  go  away  in  three  days. 

I  wish  you  would  come  here  I  I  do  not  comprehend  the  cause  or 
the  sense  of  Palmkeston's  letter  to  me,  of  which  I  wrote  to  you 
yesterday. 

Yours  faithfully, 

PONSONBY. 

No.  26. 

Friday,  Two  o'clock. 

My  dsab  Urquhabt, — I  have  just  now  received  your  letter  of 
Wednesday,  wherein  you  tell  me  of  your  intention  to  come  here  on 
Tliursday.  I  was,  therefore,  right  in  saying  yesterday  you  had  only 
iDentioned  to  me  that  M.  BicACQUB  had  received  my  invitation,  &c. 

I  have  considered  the  question  of  your  departure,  and  I  incline  to 
hastm  it,  I  shall  see  you  on  Sunday,  And  then  you  perhaps  will  be 
ready  to  fix  a  day  for  going. 

Yours  faithfully, 

No.  27. 

Saturday,  11th  October,  1834. 

Deab  TTequhajbt, — ^Unfortunately  I  have  been  out  all  day,  and 
now  at  half-past  six  I  only  receive  your  note. 

I  do  not  understand  what  your  postscript  means,  and  therefore  I 
cannot  reply  to  it.  I  hope  you  will  come  to  dinner  to-morrow  that  we 
may  talk  over  what  has  occurred  in  Circassia.  But  pow  without 
delay  I  must  call  to  your  mind  the  evident  impossibility  of  my 
furnishing  any  money  without  the  special  authority  of  Government. 
That  money  so  advanced  would  not  be  repaid  to  me  is  a  trifling 
consideration ;  but  the  important  matter  is  that  I,  the  King's 
Ambassador,  am  bound  not  to  do  anything  that  can  commit  this 
Government.  To  give  money  to  the  Circassians,  who  are  in  arms 
against  Sussia,  would  be  committing  H.  M.  Government  in  the 
strongest  way,  and  it  would  be  a  farce  to  pretend  to  have  it  done  by 
me  as  a  private  individual.  Who  would  separate  my  public  and 
private  character  t  Who  would  credit  any  such  thing  t  As  to  the 
sums  you  have  disbursed,  I  have  now,  you  know,  heard  for  the  first 
time  that  you  imagined  you  were  acting  under  my  sanction  in  that 
particular ;  but  I  can  arrange  the  matter,  I  hope,  by  secret  service 
inoney  if  the  sum  be  not  large."! 

Yoa  know  what  Joe  Hume  is,  and  the  fear  ministers  have  of  him. 

I  never  like  to  speak  on  business  except  in  the  plainest  terms,  and  I 
have  tofd    you  bluntly  the  fact.    We  shall   meet,  I  hope,  early 
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to-morrowy  as  it  seems  the  messenger  goes  at  six  o'clock,  and  to- 
morrow we  can  settle  what  is  to  be  done. 
What  does  your  P.S.  mean  ? 

No.  28. 
From  Mr.  Ubquhabt  to  M.  Buigque. 

[  British  Embawj,  Octobct  12. 

^  My  Deab  Fbiend, — I  cannot  go  to  bed  without  writing  a  few 
[  lines  to  you. 

;  The  Memoir  is  off  I    And  that  is  not  all ;  it  goes  direct  to  a  person 

I  who  has  received  orders  to  have  it  inserted  in  a  review,  or  if  circum- 

stances do  not  permit  this,  to  have  it  published  separately. 

Xou  cannot  imagine  the  relief  that  I  feel,  but,  as  Lobd  Ponsonbt 

•  says  I  require  a  few  days'  holiday,  he  will  not  allow  me  to  return  to 

Scutari,  and  I  must  therefore  give  you  some  details.  In  the  first 
place  I  have  made  some  additions  to  the  first  part,  which  you  have 
read  about  Russia's  views  in  making  the  English  minister,  Lord 
Strang  FORD,  act  in  her  name.  The  passage  which  you  had  demanded 
should  be  cut  out,  had  already  been  re-wntten  before  I  received  your 
note.     Your  objection  to  that  feeble  and  misplaced  paragraph  makes 

I  me  esteem  still  more  (if  that  were  possible)  your  approbation  of  the 

remainder.     I  showed  the  draft  of  the  second  part,  which  treats  of 

\  European  policy  and  Mehemet  Alt,  to  Lord  Ponsonbt  before 

making  a  fair  copy,  and  it  was  very  lucky  I  did  so,  as  his  criticism 

*  was  most  useful  to  me,  as  it  suggested  a  better  arrangement.     I  was 

•obliged  to  change  the  part  with  reference  to  Mehemet  Ali;  it  was 
the  only  part  which  Lord  P.  made  objections  to.     We  will  speak  of 
this  more  fully  together.    But  in  all  this  the  difficulty  was  how  to  cat 
out  words  and  yet  keep  the  arguments  and  the  facts.    The  time  was 
short,  and  the  two  last  days  were  almost  entirely  taken  up  by  another 
work — fifteen  sheets  on  the  interior  condition  of  Turkey  (material 
condition  I)     To-day  at  five  o'clock  (the  post  leaves  at  half-past  six) 
Lord  P.  sent  me  the  address  to  which  the  memoir  was  to  be  sent,  and 
it  was  only  tlien  that  I  saw  it  was  positively  his  intention  to  have  it 
published  without  running  the  risk  of  modifications  being  introduced 
or  of  a  change  of  decision  elsewhere ;  but  it  was  only  after  the  letter 
•bag  had  been  sealed  and  taken  to  the  French  Embassy  that  I  reallv 
Relieved  he  would  not  change  his  mind,  and  I  remained  for  half  an 
diour,  as  it  were,  absorbed,  without  being  able  to  explain  to  myself 
what  it  was  I  felt. 

1  At  dinner  he  and  I  were  so  full  of  joy.  We  looked  at  each  other  now 

and  then  like  secret  lovei^s,  who  say  much  with  little  expenditure  of 
language.  The  talk  was  about  trifles.  The  same  thing  went  on 
throughout  the  evening.  WheiS^  every.body  was?  gone  or  retired  to 
rest,  we  continued  talking  on  in  different  subjects  at  least  an  lionr.  At 
last  I  asked  him  if  he  was  glad  of  the  decision  he  had  taken,  and 
what  effect  he  thought  it  would  have  on  the  Question.  HiLanswered, 
^^  Do  you  think  that  I  have  taken  this  step  without  the  mos^^natured 
^'  reflection — without  being  persuaded  that  everything  was  pwared, 
**  so  that  by  this  blow  the  whole  cause  be  gsiinedT    Go  to  bed,^d  do 

;  not  trouble  yourself  any  more." 
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Before  goinc  to  bed  I  wished  to  let  you  know  these  motives  of 
gladness  and  the  joy  which  I  feel. 

This  is  not  all. 

The  day  before  yesterday  we  were  out  riding ;  Lord  P.  said  to  me  : 
''I  have  something  to  propose  to  you,  but  I  do  not  want  an  answer 
"  now.  You  will  give  me  your  answer  when  you  have  thought  over  it 
'•'  well.  What  if  you  were  to  go  to  London  r  "  I  have  no  need  of 
"  reflecting  on  it,*  I  answered,  "  as  I  have  thought  about  it  every  day 
"  for  the  mst  six  weeks."  Now  good  night.  I  am  done  up  with  fatigue 
of  mind  and  two  nights  spent  at  work. 

Your  affectionate, 

D.  Ubquhaet. 

No.  29. 

October  dOth,  1834. 

Dear  UaQUHABT, — I  am  disappointed,  for  I  expected  to  see  you, 
and  if  that  had  been  the  case  I  could  have  detained  the  Sooroogee, 
and  your  letters  would  have  gone  certified,  and  therefore  not  exposed 
to  be  opened  at  the  Quarantine.  I  have  sent  directions  to  the  Consul- 
General  to  keep  the  Tartar  till  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  unless 
your  papers  arrive  at  his  home  before  that  time.  You  have,  therefore, 
to  send  them  as  soon  as  you  can. 

.  •  Yours  faithfully, 

PONSOBBY. 

No.  30. 

Tuesday,  Noyember  4tb,  1884. 

My  Dear  Ubquhabt, — The  Sultan  is  nothing  more  than  the 
xniserabjle  vassal  of  Russia,  and  all  your  friends  are  poor  creatures 
who,  if  they  can  comprehend  what  is  right,  have  not  the  courage  even 
to  put  the  things  they  believe  in  to  the  Master. 

The  scheme  suggested  by  Monsieur  Blagque  may  be  executed ; 
but  what  then  T  xhe  Sultan  is  equally  the  slave  of  avarice  and  fear. 
He  will  never  do  anything  right  nor  suffer  it  to  be  done,  if  it  excite 
either  of  the  passions  above  mentioned.  I  sent  you  a  letter  from 
Manin  Pasha.    I  hope  you  received  it 

Yours  faithfully, 

P. 
No.  31. 

November  20th,  1834. 

My  Dear  Urquhart, — What  can  I  say  but  that  curs  will  bark 
and  rognes  lie,  and  fools  believe  and  time  show  the  cowardice  of  the 
one,  the  falsehood  of  the  other,  and  vary  the  folly  of  the  last.  Who 
has  concocted  the  contradictory  charges  against  you  t  No  matter, 
but  do  not  despise  them  so  much  as  not  to  refute  them !  I  am  too 
idle  to  act  in  the  manner  I  counsel  you  to  act.  I  will  allow  whoever 
pleases  to  abuse,  to  amuse  himself.  I  know  it  is  wrong,  but  I  will  not 
i)ore  myself.  You  must  make  Sir  Herbert  well  understand  the  case 
as  we  settled  it  last  night,  and  I  will  write  on  that  subject,  as  it  is  a 
public  affair. 

I  have  written  a  note  to  the  Porte  touching  Meheuet  Ali's  pro- 
posed independence  and  our  reply  to  it.    The  despatch  to  Campbell 
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on  having,  1  will  hope,  succeeded  about  Blagque.    I  am  not 
lin  you  did  right  to  speak  of  it  to  Ahhed  Pasha.     No  tariff  has 


ought  not  to  be  fully  communicated  to  the  Porte ;  it  would  bring  the 
Sultan  to  determine  on  attacking  Orfa — if  that  be  not  already  done. 
By-the-bye,  you  must  tell  Namick  Pasha  that  it  is  true.    1  spoke  of 
him  as  a  person  said  to  be  the  creature  of  Ahmed  Pasha  ;  so  ne  was 
said  to  be,  and  so  circumstances  appeared  to  make  possible,  if  not 
probable.    I  wish  Namick  to  be  told  of  it,   because  I  now  see  he  is  a 
man  of  honour,  who  loves  his  country  and  is  true  to  it.   I  congratulate 
you 
certain 
appeared. 

What  does  it  signify  what  your  friend  Hudson  writes  ?  Does  he 
know  anything  about  this  country?  I  have  given  to-day  Baron 
Stubmeb  my  mind  in  full  respectmg  the  designs  of  Russia,  and  lite 
disgrace  that  will  fall  on  P.  MsTTERNiGH  if  he  shall  permit  them  to  be 
effected,  after  having  been  warned,  as  he  has  been,  of  their  existence. 
How  the  Baron  Mettbbnich  would  be  not  only  disgraced  but  hanged 
if  hereafter  Bussia  should  carry  her  point,  for  the  world  would  know 
he  had  been  well  informed  of  the  situation  of  things  ;  that  he  could 
not  stop  the  tongue  of  the  Press ;  that  he  knew  as  well  as  Russia  and 
myself  the  state  of  things,  and  that  what  he  knew  would  be  known  by 
the  world.     I  used  very  strong  and  undisguised  language. 

Let  people  talk  at  home ;  let  our  good  friend  Sir  Hebbebt  even 
mistake  the  nature  of  our  situation.  We  must  succeed,  for  truth  is 
with  us,  and  honesty  and  resolution  and  your  activity. 

Mehemet  Ali  is  at  Cairo,  to  which  place  Campbell  is  gone.  He 
had  not  received  the  answer  from  our  Government  before  he  went 
away.  I  suspect  there  will  be  an  attack  on  Orfa  by  Reshid  Pasha 
unless  the  Russians  order  the  Sultan  to  be  quiet,  and  so  I  told 
Sturmeb,  who  does  not  venture  with  me  to  deny  the  omnipotefice  of 
Russia.  ^ 

P. 


No.  32. 
From  Mr.  Ubquhabt  to  Lord  Ponsonby. 

[No  date.] 

My  Lobd, — ^It  is  with  no  less  surprise  than  mortification  that 
I  learn  by  your  Excellency's  note  of  yesterday  that  Lord  Palbibrs- 
TON  thinks  that  !^1  am  wasting  my  time  here.  I  remained  by  yonr 
Excellency's  desire.  You,  my  Lord,  must  therefore,  justify  me  in 
having  done  so. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  Mr.  BacblHOTTSX, 
sketching  a  route  for  myself — that  sketch  was  approved  by  Lord 
Palmerston.  On  leaving  London  I  received  my  verbal  instructions 
from  Sur  Hebbebt  Taylor  in  the  name  of  Lord  Palmerston.      « 

To  this  question,  ^^  Should  subjects  of  greater  interests  or  greater 
^  opportunities  offer  themselves  at  Constantinople  for  acquiring  in- 
^^  formation,  shall  I  be  justified  in  deviating  from  the  general  outline  of 
"  my  journey?"  I  received  this  answer  from  Sir  H.  *^  That^  of  course, 
"  will  be  for  the  Ambassador  to  decide."  On  my  arrival  her^  '«rfien  I 
commenced  to  see  the  field  that  was  openings  I  wrote  to  Sir 
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I      ^.^^^..i  I.I      I        I        111     I.  I       I  I  ly    I     III. 

expressing  my  own  opinion  on  the  infinitely  greater  service  I  might 
be  able  to  renfller  here  than  elsewhere:  I  expressed  the  same  opinion 
in  more  than  one  report  to  Lord  P.  Subsequently  yonr  lordship 
desired  me  to  write  to  that  effect  in  your  name.  In  a  letter  from 
SirH.TATLOB,  dated  March  the  3rd,  there  is  this  passage,  '*'  All  hesi- 
^  tation  on  this  point  (your  protracted  stay)  has  been  removed  since 
^  j(sa  wrote  by  Lord  Ponsonbt's  desire ;"  and  again ;  "  I  must  again 
^  repeat  that  you  cannot  do  better  than  consider  yourself  at  Lord  PoN- 
^  sonbt's  disposal."  As  Sir  Hirbe&t  Tatlob  had  been  the  inter* 
mediary  between  Lord  Paljcebston  and  myself,  of  course  I  took 
these  instructions  as  if  they  proceeded  directly  from  Lord  Pal- 
XXBSTON.  The  letljer  above  quoted  contained  an  extract  from  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Baxtkhouse,  in  which  he  says ;  '^  He  is  quite  at  liberty 
u  ^  jg^^  j^  ^y^,^  judgment  with  respect  to  the  proper  period  for  hss 
**  dfflMurtuTB."  I  have  received  subsequently  from  Sir  H.  Tatlob  in 
Lord  Paxjhebston's  name  as  in  his  own,  expressions  of  opinions 
wbich  I  am  much  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  with  the  intimatiori  contained 
in  your  Lordship's  note  as  coming  from  Lord  Palmerston.  These 
circumstances  are  already  well  known  to  your  Excellency,  and  I  think 
might  have  justified  me  in  remaining,  even  had  your  Lordship's 
opinion  not  been  so^unequivocally  expressed. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 
Your  Excellency's  tnost  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

D.  Ubquhaet. 

No.  33. 

Saturday. 

Deab  Urquhart, — I  expected  you  yesterday.  If  you  do  not 
come  here  to-day  you  will  receive  this  to-morrow,  and  I  beg  you  will 
tell  me  on  what  day  you  can  come  and  vnll?  I  have  business  with  you. 
It  must  not  be  Monday. 

Tours  faithfully, 

No.  34. 

Dec.  Sth,  1S34. 

Mt  j>bab  Ubquhabt, — ^According  to  your  desire  I  send  your  letter 
of  die  Ist  Decemb^,  winch  I  received  this  evening,  and  which  in- 
terested and  amused  me  much.  You  will  hear  by  this  messenger  from 
]>r«  TJfnxTif OBNy who  wiU  tell  yom  all  that  passed  between  himself  and 
me  on  a  visit  he  made  me  by  <»nlerof  Achmet  Pasha,  and  further, 
what  your  servant  has  heen  about.  The  latter  intelligence  may  pos- 
aih^  clear  up- your  doubts  as  to  the  source  of  Mustafa's  information 
leqpecting  yara*  visit  ta  Chrcassia*  The  doctor  will  further  tell  you 
of  Bew  ffuceessee  obtained  by^the  Circassians. 

Tbe  CSrcasBian  qtiestion  is  that  which  will  demand  your  greatest 
eaDEsrtiona  in  Englanay  and  it  will  be  the  most  difficult. 

I  have  forced  the  Porto  into  a  comer  about  the  free  passage  of 
BritiiBh  ships  through  the  Bosphorus  if  free  passage  be  granted  to 
Rbssimi.  I  tibink  you  will  reckon  my  note  a  good  one  when  you  see  it 
m  LcadoB,  it  is  dated  4lh  December.  You  may  be  sure  I  had  Gir- 
IB  view.    I  have  writtMi  home  respeeting  Achmet  Pasbea 
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stating  ivbat  I  suppose  may  be  his  feelings.  Yoa  wiH  probably  see 
the  despatcli.  I  have  also  said  what  I  think  about  Namice  Pasha's 
conversion  to  the  true  faith. 

You  know  two  things,  first,  that  I  hate  writing,  secondly,  that  ft 
messenger  creates  an  abominable  hurry  when  his  ckspatch  is  a  sudden 
occurrence.  It  is  so  now,  as  the  Porte  has  yidded  the  things  asked 
for  with  respect  to  the  Euphrates,  which  I  send  home  the  tidings  of 
without  delay ;  knowing  these  things  you  will  not  expect  I  should 
write  much  to  you,  and  you  will  not  be  disappointed.  I  have  my 
conscience  sound,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  a  Frencn 
messenger  will  go  away  in  five  or  six  days  and  give  me  another  op* 
portunity  for  writing  to  you. 

Courage  and  perseverance.  You  are  engaged  in  a  noble  work.  The 
enterprise  itself  is  glory,  to  fail  in  it  is  someSiing  more  than  to  succeed 
in  less  undertakings.  Say  everything  for  me  to  McNeill.  I  write 
to  him. 

[No  signature.] 

No.  35. 

Dec.  19tb,  1SS4. 

Deab  Urqtjhabt,— *The  plague  has  very  much  diminished,  and  we 
continue  in  health.  Pray  remember  me  to  Mr.  McNeill.  I  write 
nothing  except  that  I  am  satisfied  with  what  I  have  done.  I  hope  you 
found  what  I  ordered  to  be  done  in  England  executed.  I  expect  to 
hear  from  you  unless  you  shall  have  left  London.  I  hope  to  hear 
from  Mr.  McNeill.  I  am  alarmed  about  England ;  a  struggle  Aos 
begun,  which  will  end  in  mischief.  I  have  little  doubt  the  Tories 
wifl  be  the  first  sufferers. 

Yours  faithfully, 

POKSOKBT. 


Privateering ;  its  History  and  Uses. 

{Continued  from  page  70.) 

In  our  last  number  we  brought  down  our!  narrative  of  the  history 
of  Privateering  to  the  commencement  of  the  year  1801,  when  the 
determined  attitude  of  England,  in  adhering  to  her  maritime  rights^ 
had  for  its  result  the  collapse  of  the  Confedera<^  of  the  Northern 
Powers,  which  the  Emperor  Paul  had,  in  the  previous  year,  organised 
against  her. 

In  the  interval  between  the  two  Armed  Neutralities,  that  is  to  say,. 
between  1780  and  1800,  Privateering  was  greatly  encouraged;  espe^ 
cially  by  France,  whose  Government  by  a  Decree,  publishiS  in  June, 
1780,  notified  to  all  French  subjects  its  intention  of  grantinff  honorary 
distinctions  to  the  commander  and  crew  of  any  privateer  who  should 
successfully  injure  our  commerce. 

No  country,  however,  suffered  more  than  France  from  £nj^h 
privateers  during  the  wars  of  the  Bevolution*  As  a  retaliation  for 
their  acts,  after  the  fall  of  KoBfiSPiBiUUB,  she  not  only  largely 
resorted  to  cruisers  as  a  means  of  weakening  us^  .bat  she  ga^e  wbbdl 
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aothcHrity  to  prey  on  neutral  vessels^  whether  carrying  enemies'  goods 

or  not,  in  a  way  which  th^cetofore  had  been  unheard  of. 

When  the  victories  of  Bonaparte  had  excluded  England  from  the 
ports  of  Italy ;  and  when,  by  the  conquest  of  Venice,  and  by  her 
alliance  with  Spain,  France  had  become  predominant  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  lawlessness  and  violence  of  her  marine — ^which  her  Iegi&- 
lative  body  authorised  by  its  decrees,  and  which  her  Prize  Courts 
MBctioned  by  their  decisions — became  utterly  intolerable.  Her  inten- 
tion  was  apparently  to  eOface  every  distinction  between  friends  and 
enemies ;  for,  under  the  pretence  of  reprisals,  in  return  for  the  system 
which  had  been  previously  adopted  by  England — ^that  of  stopping 
her  supplies  of  com  and  provisions — ^she  actually  went  to  the  lengm 
of  punishing  neutrab  in  whose  possession  was  found  any  of  the 
produce  and  manufactures  of  England,  as  if  for  a  crime.  Her 
decree  for  this  purpose  was  so  rigorously  enforced  that  if  an  ell  of 
real  or  supposed  English  cloth  was  found  on  board  a  neutral  vessel — 
though,  the  ship  might  in  every  respect  be  regular — it  was  sufficient 
to  occasion  her  condemnation  and  that  of  her  whole  cargo.  To  such  a 
height,  indeed,  was  the  injustice  of  this  decree  carried  out,  that  a 
retroactive  effort  was  given  to  it  by  enforcing  it  against  vessels 
which  had  sailed  before  its  promulgation.  Nor  was  this  all.  Though, 
by  general  usage,  the  private  effects  of  the  master  and  ci*ew  oF  a 
neutral  vessel  are  always  restored  in  the  event  of  her  condemnation,, 
the  confiscation  pronounced  under  this  decree  by  the  Prize  Courts  of 
France  extended  also  to  such  articles. 

'  These  excesses  of  the  French  were  artfully  turned  to  account  by 
Russia  for  her  own  ends ;  as  appears  by  a  clause  in  Convention  signed 
by  her  with  England  on  the  5-17  of  June,  1801,  in  the  fourth 
article  of  which  is  the  following  stipulation ; — 

"  That  the  rifrht  of  searching  merchant  ships  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  one  of 
the  contracting  Powers,  and  navigating  under  the  convoy  of  a  ship  of  war  of  the  said 
Power,  shall  only  be  exercised  by  snips  of  war  of  the  belligerent  party,  aiu/ #Atf/^ 
user  extend  to  tkefitiere  out  of  privateers,  or  other  vessels  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
imperial  or  royal  fleet  of  their  Majesties,  but  which  their  subjects  shall  have  fitted 
oit  for  war.'* 

Forty  years  before,  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  the  32nd  Geo.  II.  c.  25,  had  limited  the  granting  of 
Letters  of  Marque  to  vessels  ciirrying  less  than  one  hundred  tons,  ten 
carriage  guns,  and  which  were  manned  with  less  than  a  crew  of  forty 
men*  The  effect  of  this  enactment  was,  as  we  have  said,  to  ruin 
numbers  who  had  invested  their  money  in  small  privateers ;  but  it 
also  had  a  further  one,  namely,  that  of  giving  great  preponderant 
advantages  to  French  cruisers  during  the  war  that  was  tiien  pending^ 
which  commenced  in  1756  and  terminated  in  1763.  It  is  true  that 
section  25  of  this  statute  provided  that  the  Act  should  only  remain  in 
fosoe  daring  the  war ;  but  Privateering  by  vessels  of  light  burden 
thenceforth,  as  may  readily  be  understood,  came  to  an  end.  Though 
the  Act  was  declared  by  the  section  we  have  mentioned  to  be  only 
temporary,  it  has,  strange  to  say,  been  formally  repealed  within  the 
httt  few  years  by  the  27  and  28  Vic.  c.  23. 

Another  blow  was  given  to  Privateering  by  a  singular  Order  in 
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Council,  dated  the  21st  of  May,  1806 — at  which  time,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, we  trere  at  peace  wita  Kussia — bj  which  all  captares  tn  tAe 
Baltic  wtre  forbidden. 

In  the  following  year  war  broke  oat  between  England  and  Rus^ 
In  his  Declaration,  which  is  dated  October  30,  1807,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  announced  that  "  he  proclaimed  anew  the  prindples 
of  the  Armed  Neutrality,  that  monument  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
Empress  Cathekihi£,  and  engaged  never  to  recede  from  the  sjrstem." 

On  the  9th  of  December  following  there  appeared  an  Order  in 
Council  which  contained,  amongst  other  things,  the  following  singular 
direction: — 

"  That  tlie  comiDuiders  of  Eis  Majesty's  shipB  of  war  do  detain  and  bring  into 
port  till  sbips  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the  Emperor  of  wsiu; 
but  that  tlie  utmost  care  be  taken  for  tlie  preserration  of  all  and  eTWj  part  of  the 
csi^oes  on  board  an;  of  the  said  sliips  or  vessels,  so  tliat  no  damaj^or  embezzleueat 
be  sustained." 

This  Order  in  Council  was  followed  by  another,  dated  December 
18th,  1807,  which  grants 

"  General  reprisals  sigainst  tbe  ships,  ^oods,  and  subjects  of  tlie  Emperor  of  ill 
the  Huasus,  save  and  except  an;  vessels  to  which  His  Majesty's  license  faas  been 
granted,  or  which  have  been  directed  to  be  released  from  the  embnrgo,  and  have  not 
since  arrived  at  an;  port." 

The  result  of  these  and  similar  Orders  in  Council — to  say  nothing 
of  others  which  authorised  illegal  blockades — was  wholly  to  paralyse 
the  action  of  cruisers,  whether  belonging  to  the  Rojal  or  the  Mer- 
cantile Navy."  At  the  signing  of  the  general  peace  England  steadiljf 
maintained  her  refusal  to  yield  up  any  of  her  naval  rights.  Yet  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  she  had  practically  almost  ceased  to  exercise 
them.  There  is  no  seaman  now  alive  who  has  ever  taken  part  in  the 
exercise  of  the  Right  of  Search.  The  Navy  has  therefore  no  more 
knowledge  of  its  practical  effects  than  landsmen,  who  read  newspapers 
and  neither  make  use  of  their  imagination  nor  inform  their  judgments. 
Lord  DoKDONALD  was  the  last  EngUsh  seaman  who  ever  exercised 
the  right,  and  therefore  it  is  that  his  memoirs  are  the  Sybilline  leaves 
of  Engluid. 

We  have  passed,  it  may  be  observed,  from  the  special  consideration 
of  Privateering  to  the  general  subject  of  Maritime  Rights ;  but  the 
fact  is  that  the  first  cannot  be  treated  of  ^art  from  the  others.  The 
two  fatal  clauses  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  act  together,  so  as  to 
insure  the  complete  paralysis  of  any  Maritime  State  who  accepts 
them.  If  neutnds  are  to  be  allowed  to  carry  enemies'  property  there 
would  be  no  use  for  Privateers,  for  they  would  soon  find  nothing  but 
neutrals  afloat.  If  neutrals  were  to  be  effectually  searched,  ao  as  to 
arrest  the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  yon  must  employ  the  Mercantile 
Marine  to  that  end.     These  conclusions  are  self-evident.      Yet  Xiord 

'  W*  an  not  aware  that  any  Lsttsn  of  Marqm  wan  granted  hy  our  GflrerDinait 
dnnng  tfas  Amerioaa  war  of  1813 ;  w*  are  iacllnad  to  tbiak.  indeed,  after  dUigent  ■>- 
^nirj,  that  tbgre  were  none.  Kamben,  however,  of  inch  commiasiaaa  wera  granted  dniins 
Qw  war  bj  the  Americaa  Government  to  their  tDbJecti ;  and  the  privateer*  fitted  oat 
nadar  them  astlitad  qnlta  ai  BDch  ■•  the  regular  aavj  ti  the  United  Statea  in  briDgiag 
the  war  to  a  termination.  Tkt  General  Armtlr<i»g,  an  amed  brig,  nndcr  Am  ixnsunMoi 
of  Captain  Bdd,  was  ime  of  these.      Her   exploitj,  were  thej  not  well  attestsd,  would 
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Clabendon  could. gravely  assert  in  the  House  of  Peers  that  in  signing 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  he  had  made  a  bargain^  and  a  most  adyan- 
tageous  one  for  |his  country.  He  had  purchased  the  abolition  of 
Frirateering  by  yielding  up  the  right  to  search  neutrals  for  enemies' 
goods. 

Priyateering  was  not  abolished  by  that  piece  of  paper  signed  at 
Paris.  The  United  States  and  Spain  refused  to  accede  to  the  Decla- 
ration of  Paris,  on  the  very  ground  that  they  could  not  relinquish  the 
right  to  employ  their  merchantmen  as  cruisers.  The  damage  done  to 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  by  the  Alabama,  and  the  few  other 
vessels  fitted  out  in  English  ports,  brings  down  4he  history  of  Pri- 
vateering to  our  own  day.  That  incident  is  a  most  instructive  one  in 
this  respect ;  that  as  the  Southern  cruisers  did  not  search  neutrals  for 
enemies'  goods  the  injurious  effect  produced  on  the  Northern  States 
consisted  mainly  in  this,  that  the  American  shipping  ceased  to  be 
employed^  and  were  superseded  by  neutral  vessels. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  system  of  Privateering  in  some 
of  its  l^g<il  and  judicial  aspects. 

The  loUowing  two  rales  were  the  principal  ones  which  were  estab- 
lished with  respect  to  it : — 1.  That  any  one  who  wished  to  fit  out  a 
privateer  must  first  provide  himself  with  Letters  of  Marque ;  in  default 
of  which  the  officers  and  crew  of  his  vessel  were,  on  their  acting  with- 
out such  an  authority,  liable  to  be  treated  as  pirates  by  the  State 
against  whom  they  committed  violence,  as  also  to  be  punished  by  their 
own.*  2.  That  when  a  privateer  took  a  prize,  it  was  necessary,  before 
the  captured  ship  could  become  the  property  of  its  captors,  that  it 
should  be  adjudged  to  them  in  due  course  of  law  by  a  tribunal  of  the 
State  from  whom  the  privateer's  Letters  of  Marque  had  been  received. 

The  right  of  granting  Letters  of  Marque  appertained  solely  to  the 
Sovereign,  or  head  of  a  belligerent  State ;  or  to  the  person  to  whom  he 
had  granted  it  by  virtue  of  his  office..  No  privateer  could,  however, 
take  commissions  from  both  belligerents,  for  the  simple  reason  that  one 
sathority  would  conflict  with  the  other ;  and  the  officers  and  crew  of 
any  vessel  that  did  so  were  liable,  on  capture,  to  be  dealt  with  as 
pirates. 

As  a  general  rule  the  grant  of  Letters  of  Marque  was  not  allowed 
by  a  State  to  the  head  or  sovereign  of  those  whom  it  treated  as  rebels : 
an  instance  which  occurred  in  this  country  soon  after  what  is  called 
^^the  abdication"  of  King  James  IL  The  King  issued  from  St. 
Gennains  a  large  number  of  these  commissions  to  privateers,  to  cruise 
against  Dutch  commerce.  His  right  to  do  so  was  denied,  and  the 
matter  was  discussed  at  great  length  before  the  Privy  Council.  The 
uqgaments  adduced  on  both  sides  of  the  question  are  to  be  found  in  a 
pamphlet^  hj  Dr.  Matthew  Tindal,  entitled  '^  An  Essa^  on  the 
Laws  of  Nations  and  the  Rights  of  Sovereigns."   The  Council  decided 

*  In  1760  Meisxs.  GndM»  of  Bordeanx,  fitted  out  two  frigate*,  whkh  took  foor 
Kngtiiih  «lup«,  withoot  being  provided  with  Letters  of  Marqae.  'Hieir  prises  wer^  in  oon- 
scqnencey  oonfiseeted  bj  a  decree  of  the  French  Qovemment,  dated  Janiiarj  Slstp  1761w— 
EmerfgfoUf  tome  I*  p.  674. 
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aj^inst  the  King,  though  upon  grounds  which  we  confess  do  notappear 
satisfactory  to  a».* 

The  same  principle  was  attempted  to  be  carried  iato  operation  at  t^' 
ot^break  of  the  American  War  of  Independence.  England  on  that 
4>ccasion  at  first  refused  to  recognise  any  Letters  of  Slarque  which 
were  issued  by  the  heads  of  her  revolted  colonists ;  but  a  threat  of 
retaliation  compelled  her  to  alter  her  course  in  this  respect,  and  to 
treat  iJieir  privTiteers  according  to  the  Laws  of  War.t  The  same  sort 
of  thing  aJso  occurred  at  the  commencement  of  the  Kerolutiouaiy 
War  with  France,  when  England  proposed  to  Denmark^  that  the 
French  cruisers  should  be  dealt  with, on  capture,  as  pirates,  on  the  alle^ 
ground  that  they  had  no  acknowledged  commissions ;  but  the  carrying 
out  of  such  a  proposal  being  fraught  with  a  danger  similar  to  that 
which  menaced  ast  in  the  American  War  of  Independence,  she 
abandoned  it^  and  accorded  to  them  the  treatment  due  to  lawful 
enemies. 

Letters  of  Marque  were,  in  strictness  of  law,  only  allowed  to  the 
subjects  of  a  belligerent  State ;  but  in  course  of  time  a  practice  arose, 
which  in  some  way  came  to  be  silently  acquiesced  in,  of  granting  them 
to  the  subjects  of  neutral  nations ;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  many 
abuses  were  committed  which  have  perhaps  assisted  more  than  any- 
thing else  in  creating  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  Privateering. 
Von  Mabtens,  in  his  Essay  on  Privateers,  p.  42,  says  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Law  of  Nations  which  prevents  the  granting  of  Letters 
of  Marque  to  the  subjects  of  a  neutral  Power.  But  in  this  proposition 
we  are  wholly  at  issue  with  him ;  and  that  for  a  very  intelligible  rea- 
son. Neutral  nations  are,  as  the  term  "neutral"  imports,  those  who, 
in  time  of  war,  are  not  engaged  on  either  side  of  the  contest.  As  a 
general  rule  their  rights  may  be  stated  as  consisting  in  an  exemjition 
from  injury,  so  long  as  they  do  not  interfere  in  the  strife,  from  either 
belligerent ;  and  their  duties  as  being  strictly  comprised  ia  the  ob- 
servance of  the  most  rigid  impartiality  between  the  contending  paities. 
Taking  this  rule  then  as  a  guide  in  determining  the  point  under  con- 
sideration, what  would  be  the  character  which  the  Law  of  Nations 
would  afiix  to  the  vessel  of  a  neutral  State  which  went  out  armed  as  a 
privateer  under  Letters  of  Marque  from  one  of  the  belligerents  ?  That 
she  would  be  guilty  of  a  gross  violation  of  the  law,5  and  that  she 
would  not,  on  capture,  be  entitled  to  the  liberal  treatment  of  a  van- 
quished lawful  enemy,  is  beyond  all  doubt.     M.  OitTOi'AN  adimts 

*  "  Sbill  a  Prioc*  tlut  Ii  diaposseaaed  not  make  war  for  tb«  ■necmrj.  No  mma  U  m 
poor  of  )DilgiB«Bt  u  will  afflnn  it."— Zord  Boom.  "  Coiavkratimu  on  (i»  Waf  mik 
Spaim,"  p.  8. 

t  ThU  appun  fiom  th«  aUtnts  16th  Goorge  III.,  c  S,  althon^  It  might  ba  Infwnd 
tioai  tba  Aet  canaarniag  Reraptare)  that  tbs;  were  not  aa  treatad. 

X  Vuk  note  pnMnled  hj  Hr.  Haflea  to  the  Daniih  Coait  on  July,  1T>3, 101  the  aonrcn 
to  it.--Voit  MoTlBu'i  '•  BtcatU  de  TiviUt,  lame  1.  p.  SSS,  ct  teq. 

%  Tb»  lav  in  tbii  rwpect  will  b«  found  to  ba  well  laid  down  In  the  tollowing  Amerioui 
-BtMBTrlalt;  that  of  Gideon  Henfidd,  In  17S8,  for  fllegalljr  enlUting  in  ■  French  privataw; 
of  John  Itl«RM  Gnlnet  and  ■nothei',  la  17B8,  for  Biting  oai  and  armliiK  ■  freOch  prlvatan ; 
of  FraoeU  VilUto,  hi  the  ubu  year,  lot  aairing  on  board  a  Frenoh  privateer;  and  et  Iiaae 
WIHbm*,  in  1799,  for  accepting  a  cmnmla^oa  to  aenro  in  a  Fraieb  prtvatear  against  Gnat 
Britain.— IPAortoii'i  Scots  TriaU  o/tht  Unitad  Statel.     PhiladeliAia,  1U9. 
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tbaty  strictly  in  accordance  with  law,  she  would  be  a  pirate;  but 
the  right  to  treat  her  as  such  has  not,  he  says,  been  nniyersally  ac« 
knowledged.* 

The  custom  oi  granting  Letters  of  Marque  to  foreigners,  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  allowing  individuals  to  >fight  under  the  flag  of  a 
Sovereign  to  whom  they  do  not  owe  allegiance,  and  against  a  people 
with  whom  their  own  Sovereign  is  at  peace.  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  practice  can  only  exi&t  in  a  time  when  the  first  principles  of  law 
in  reference  to  the  shedding  of  blood  have  become  obscured.  | 

The  individual  man  cannot  draw  the  sword  without  a  warrant,  and 
that  warrant  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  own  ^'  sympathies"  or  ^^  opinions." 
He  can  only  legally  fight  against  lawful  enemies ;  and  for  him  there 
are  none  such,  but  those  who  have  been  formally  declared  such  by 
process  of  law.  ^  The  same  rule  must  apply  to  the  seizing  of  goods. 

A  nation  would  put  itself  in  the  right  by  announcing  before- 
haTidlts  intention  of  treating  as  pirates  any  individuals  or  vessels  found 
in  arms  against  it.    The  efficacy  of  such  a  step  was  singularly  exem- 

51ified  in  the  case  of  the  Candian  insurrection.  When  at  last  the 
^arkish  Government  found  courage  to  make  such  a  declai*ation,  the 
Greek  '^  Volunteer^*  bands  remainin£^  in  the  island  at  once  laid  down 
their  arms.  ^ 

But  a  few  years  ago^  a  proposal  was  made  to  act  on  this  principle 
against  neutral  vessels  taking  Letters  of  Marque.  It  was  by  Spain 
(always  remarkable  for  her  adherence  to  law)  as  against  Chilis 
An  aecount  of  the  whole  transaction  will  be  found  in  the  Diplomatic 
Remev)  for  June,  1867.  There  it  is  shown  that  a  Treaty  was  made 
in  1794  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  by  which  the 
subjects  of  either  nation  accepting  Letters  of  Marque  airainst  tlie 
other  from  a  third  Power,  were  to  be  treated  as  Pirates,  The  Treaty 
could  not  make  them  pirates,  it  only  recognised  the  Law. 

In  consequence  of  the  abusive  state  of  things  thus  arising  from  the 
neglect  of  the  law,  recourse  has  been  had  to  that  most  vicious  method 
of  dealing  with  the  infraction  by  means  of  particular  engage- 
ments. It  became  the  habit  for  nations  to  enter  into  treaties  with 
each  other,  by  which  they  covenanted  that  in  a  war  wherein  they  were 
neutral,  they  would  prevent  their  subjects,  under  heavy  penalties, 
from  accepting  Letters  of  Marque  from  one  of  the  belli<»erents.  Iii 
the  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  of  September  2(5, 1786, 
the  two  contracting  parties  covenanted  respectively,  that  the  ac- 
ceptance by  any  of  their  subjects  of  such  commissions  should  be  dealt 
with  under  their  municipal  laws  as  an  act  of  piracy.  J 

*  Maia  qa^Q  y  a  ait  Ik  un  veritable  crime  de  piraterie  seloa  le  Droit  Ues  geod  c*est  ce  qui 
a'est  pas  tocora  nnirartallemant  recoonu.— OWo/nii,pp.  2G0-1 

t  At  tbe  BrusraU  Congreta  RuMia  proposed  to  legalise  the  position  of  Toreisners  serving  in 
tlie  arm  J  of  a  bellieerentand  to  provide  for  their  treatment  as  lawful  enemi^fs 

X  Among  the  varions  articles  of  the  French  *"*•  Ordonnances  de  la  Marin(>/*  collected  br 
Valin,  is  the  following:— "Defcndons  k  tous  nos  rujeis  de  prendre  commissions  d'aucuns 
Bois  Princes  on  tXkU  Strangers  pour  armer  des  rais^ieanx  en  ;;uerre  et  coorir  la  mer,  si  c« 
n'ast  psspar  sotre  permii*sion,  i  peine  d'etre  trait<^  comma  pirates.*'  Treaties  between  France 
and  Holland  in  1662,  declare  that  if  such  privateering  be  carried  on  by  the  subjects  of  either 
nalion  it  sttall  be  dealt  with  as  piracy.  A  Treaty  to  the  Mine  efTect  was  concluded  between 
France  and  the  United  Sutes  of  America  in  177B  (See  Von  Martens's  "Cecneil  de  Trait^*' 
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As  a  proyiflion  against  illegal  acts,  the  captain,  officers,  and  crew  of 
a  prirateer  were  required,  before  their  ship  put  out  to  sea,  to  enter  into 
an  undertaking  on  oath  to  observe  the  laws  and  instructions  ordained 
1  for  privateers.     Her  owners  were  also  required  to  give  security  in  the 

I     •  nature  of  a  bond,  with  one  or  more  sureties,  for  the  obserrance  of 

such  laws  and  instructions,  and  for  the  indemnification  of  tliose  whom 
an  irregular  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  ship  might  authorise  to  demand 
it.  This  securit  J  in  France  was  fixed  by  a  Marine  Ordinance,  passed 
in  1681,  at  15,000  livres.  In  Russia  it  was  fixed  at  20,000  roubles; 
in  Holland  at  10,000  florins ;  and  in  England  at  1500/.  for  vessels 
carrying  less  than  150  men,  and  at  3000/.  for  those  which  carried 
more  than  that  number. 

Letters  of  Marque  to  a  privateer  gave  authority  to  its  captain^ 
officers,  and  crew  "to  attacK,  surprise,  seize,  and  take  every  place 
"  or  fortress,  every  ship,  vessel,  and  goods  belonging  to  or  used  by  their 
^*  sovereign's  enemies  in  all  seas,  bays,  ports,  and  rivers.***  The 
formula  of  the  commission  did  not  mention  neutral  ships  expressly; 
but  the  ordinances  for  privateers,  which  gave  specific  injunctions  to 
them  not  to  injure  the  sovereign's  friends,  contained  instructions 
respecting  the  visiting,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  seizure  of  neutral 
vessels. 

A  privateer,  on  taking  a  prize,  had  to  conduct  it  into  port.     After 
'  certain  formalities   had  been   gone  through  the   case   was   brought 

before  the  ^*  Prize  Court ;"  and,  on  proof  that  the  prize  was  lawfully 
captured  and  was  liable  to  confiscation,  it  was  adjudged  to  its  captors 
and  sold.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale,  after  deducting  10  per  cent., 
were  then  divided,  in  certain  fixed  proportions,  between  the  owners 
of  the  privateer,  her  captain,  officers,  ana  crew. 

"The  end  of  a  Prize  Court,"  says  Lord  Mansfield,  "is  to  suspend 
"  the  property  till  condemnation  ;  to  punish  every  sort  of  misbehaviour 
"  in  the  captors ;  to  restore  instantly,  if  upon  the  most  summary 
"  examination  there  does  not  appear  sufficient  ground  for  detention; 
"  and  to  condemn  finally,  if  the  goods  really  are  prize,  against  every- 
"  body ;  giving  everybody  a  fair  opportunity  of  being  heard.'* — 
Douglases  Reports y  p.  572. 

These  regulations  gave,  so  far  as  they  practically  could  give,  a  security 

against  abuse.     They  moreover  for  years  stood  the  test  of  time  and 

experience ;  and,  if  instances  of  lawlessness  occasionally  occurred  in 

i  the  acts  of  privateers,  the  system  of  employing  them  worked  well  and 

1778,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  597]  Art.  XXL).  Many  other  treaties  of  a  like  purport  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made  between  other  nations.  All  tbe  treaties  contracted  by  Fraooe  with  the 
American  Republics,  contain  a  provision  of  ivhich  the  IGih  Article  of  the  Treaty  she  entered 
into  with  Venezoela,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1S43,  may  serve  as  a  sample  of  others.  That 
article  is  as  follows : — ^' S'il  anive  que  Tune  des  deux  parties  contractantes  soit  en  guerre 
avec  quelque  autre  pays  tiers,  Tautre  partie  ne  pourra  dans  aucun  cas  autorizer  ses  najtionanx 
k  prendre  ni  accepter  des  commissions  ou  Lettres  de  Marque  poor  aghr  hostilement  oontre  la 
premiere,  ou  pour  inquieter  le  commerce  et  les  propriety  de  ses  sojets  oa  citoyena.**<— 
Von  Martetu*s  Recueilf  1848,  vol.  xxxiv.,  p.  17. 

•  13  George  U^  c.  4,  s.  2 ;   17  Georg  II.,  c  84,  s.  8;  29  George  IIL,  c  34,  e.  3  ;  16 
George  lU^  c.  5,  s.  5 ;  19  George  III.,  c.  €7,  s.  2. 
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profitably,  on  the  whole,  for  every  nation  in  whose  power  it  was  to 
make  use  of  it. 

Friyateering  has  always  constituted  for  maritime  states  a  weapon  of 
terrible  effect;  but  for  England,  whose  mercantile  marine — ^from 
which  her  privateers  were  drawn — ^was,  as  it  still  is,  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  .nation  in  the  world — it  was  always  the  veritable  right 
arm  of  her  strength.  It  was  a  force,  moreover,  which  was  always 
capable  of  being  applied  on  the.  shortest  notice.  Paine,  in  1776, 
addressing  the  then  navyless  Americans  in  his  "  Common  Sense,'*  says : 
^^lii  the  manning  of  a  fleet  people  in  general  run  into  ^mat  errors. 
^^  It  £9  not  necessary  that  one- fotirth  part  should  be  sailors*  The  TerribU 
^  privateer,  Captain  Death,  stood  the  hottest  engagement  of  any  ship 
'^  last  war,  yet  had  not  twenty  sailors  on  board,  though  her  complement 
'^  was  uptaards  of  two  hundred.  A  few  able  and  i^ocial  sailors  will 
'^  isoon  instruct  a  sufficient  number  of  active  landsmen  in  the  common 
"  work  of  a  ship." 

This  was  a  matter  on  which  Paine  had  a  right  to  speak  with  autho- 
rity; for,  in  early  life,  he  had  been  a  seaman,  havmg  served  under 
Captain  Death  on  board  The  Terrible^  as  also  in  another  privateer, 
The  King  of  Prussia.'  His  allusion  to  the  desperate  combat  between 
the  former  and  La  Vengeance^  a  French  cruiser  of  St.  Male's, 
prompts  us  to  subjoin  the  following  graphic  account  of  it,  which  w« 
find  ill  Smoul-ett's  "  History  of  England." 

"Perliaps  history  cannot  alTord  a,  more  remarkable  instance  of  desperate  courage 
tban  that  which  was  exerted  in  December  of  the  preceding  year  (1756)  by  the  officers 
and  crew  of  an  English  privateer,  called  The  Terrible y  under  the  command  of  Captain 
WiLUAJC  Death,  equipped  with  26  carriage  guns  and  manned  with  200  sailors.  On 
the  2Srd  day  of  the  month,  he  engaged  and  made  prize  of  a  large  French  ship  from 
St.  Domingo,  after  an  obstinate  battle,  in  which  he  lost  his  own  brother  and  16 
seamen.  He  then  secured,  with  40  men,  his  prize,  which  contained  a  valuable  careo, 
and  directed  his  course  to  England  \  but  in  a  few  days  he  bad  the  misfortune  to  fall 
in  with  The  Fengeanee,  a  priyateer  of  6t.  Male's,  carrying  36  large  cannon  with  a 
complement  of  360  men.  Their  first  step  was  to  attack  the  prize,  which  was  easily 
letaJcen ;  then  the  two  ships  bore  down  on  The  Terrible,  whose  mainmast  was  shot 
away  by  the  first  broadside.  Notwithstanding  this  disaster,  The  Terrible  maintained 
such  a  furious  engagement  against  both  as  can  hardly  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of 
Britain.  The  French  commander  and  his  second  were  killed,  with  two-thirds  of  his 
company ;  and  the  gallant  Captain  Dsath,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  officers  and 
almost  his  whole  crew,  having  met  with  the  same  fate,  his  sliip  was  boarded  by  the  enemy, 
who  found  on  board  no  more  than  26  persons,  16  of  whom  were  mutilated  by  the  loss 
of  a  leg  or  an  arm,  and  the  other  10  grievously  wounded.  The  shi^)  itself  was  so 
shattered  that  it  could  scarce  be  kept  above  water,  and  the  whole  exhibited  a  scene 
of  blood,  horror,  and  desolation.  Tiie  victor  itself  lay  like  a  wreck  on  the  surface ; 
and  in  this  condition  made  shift,  with  great  difficulty,  to  tow  The  Terrible  into  St. 
Malo's,  where  she  was  not  beheld  without  astonishment  and  terror.  This  adventure 
was  no  sooner  known  in  England  than  a  liberal  subscription  was  raised  for  the  sup- 
port of  Dsath's  widow  and  that  part  of  the  crew  which  survived  the  engagement." 

We  have  said  that  England's  mercantile  marine  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  nation ;  and  to  offer  any  proof  of  a  fact  so  notorious 
might  appear  superfluous.  The  following  statistics,  however,  which 
show  her  position  in  this  respect  relatively  with  that  of  other  countries 
(we  copv  them  from  a  German  paper),  will  douhtless  be  interesting  to 
our  readers : — 
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ToBniW*. 

Sdlhg  Shiph 

T«m«fc 

Encl-nd    . 

43.343 

1.641,(»0 

...        3M,*J1 

6,573,000 

United  Slates 

3.683 

1,0«,205 

17,049 

S,m.5S5 

ymnce 

316 

240,373 

4,951 

906,705 

tiermsn;  . 

819 

165,173 

863 

1,143 

Busaia      . 

185 

36,000 

3,089 

77i,m 

Auatria     . 

97 

58.005 

2,69a 

»88,176 

Sweden     . 

400 

2,200 

UJy     .    . 

118 

37,810 

14,488 

1,031,907 

SpJn    .    . 

151 

4,554 

463 

345,186 

These  figures  speak  for  themselres,  though  we  strongly  suspect  that 
the  namWrs  as  regards  Rteamers,  sailing  vessels,  and  their  respective 
tonnage,  which  are  allowed  for  England,  are  much  understated.  They, 
however,  afford  'u>  idea  more  or  less  correct  of  the  prowess  she  is 
capable  of  exhibiting  in  the  waj  of  Privateering  whenever  she  shall 
chooee  to  resume  her  ancient  maritime  rights. 

In  1780  and  llifOO  her  naval  supremacy  was  unquestionably  para- 
mount ;  and  for  her  position  in  this  respect  she  was  mainly  indebted 
to  her  privateers.  All  the  combined  efforts  of  the  great  Northern 
Powers  in  those  two  years  to  weaken  it  were  expended  in  vain.  Her 
dominion  of  the  sea  remained  unchanged  as  of  old,  and  the  Trident, 
which  was  the  emblem  of  it,  she  still  continued  to  wield  in  her  un- 
loosened grasp.  That  which  France  in  the  zenith  of  her  power  was 
unable  to  effect,  and  which  the  two  armed  confederacies  of  the  Nortli 
had  failed  to  accomplish,  was  reserved  for  England  herself  to  do  by  a 
mere  stroke  of  a  pen  in  "  The  Declaration  of  Paris."  France  has 
already  atoned  in  nvers  of  blood  for  the  suicidal  part  she  took  in  that 
nefarious  transaction  ;  and  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  Fngland,  her 
fellow  dupe  on  the  occasion,  will  have  to  undergo  a  like  expiator* 
sacrifice,  unless  she  rends  asunder  the  rotten  fetters  which  that  mise- 
rable document  imposed  on  her.  "Privateering,"  says  "TheDeclara- 
"  tion  of  Paris,"  "  is  henceforth  abolished." — -But  whether  this  be  so 
or  not,  It  few  days  will  show.  In  the  meantime  let  our  readers  take 
note  of  tha  following  fact.  Puling  the  Franco-German  war — not 
long  after  Loi-d  Granville,  be  it  remembered,  had  warned  the  Jf'tencli 
Government  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  "  'Hie  Declaration  of  Paris,"  and 
when  German  commerce  was  suffering  from  tlic  action  of  the  French 
fleets  (and  how  much  more  would  it  have  suffered  if  France  had  sent 
forth  her  cruisers !) — Prussia,  one  of  the  co-signataries  of  the  Declara- 
tion, practically  adopted  Lord  Gbenville's  recommendations,  whidi 
we  have  prefixed  as  a  motto  to  this  article,  and  issued  a  decree  for  the 
creation  of  "a  voluntary  marine;"'  a  species  of  naval  force,  the 
difference  between  whicli  and  privateers  we  are  unable  to  perceive. 

E.  F.  H. 


*  CilvD,  tome  iL  p.  S5. 
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Privateers,  a  Public  Force. 

Caratoirs,  June  15,  1874. 
QoBSTiox :  "  What  are  Privateers?" 
Mr.  UieQUiiART:  *^  Spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  who  come  when  they  are  called/* 

While  navies  are  built  at  countless  cost,  rot,  and  are  rebuilt  again 
century  after  century,  Privateers  start  into  existence  only  when  the 
temple  of  Jakus  is  closed.  They  are  a  navy — the  real  navy ;  and 
yet  they  figure  in  no  estimates,  and  have  added  no  millions  to  the 
public  debt. 

Privateers  are  not  private  ships.  They  are  as  much  under  Royal 
Commission  and  in  the  service  of  the  State  as  the  hugest  line-of-battle 
ship  or  the  costliest  ironclad.  They  are  subject  to  whatever  regula- 
tions the  Crown  may  impose.  In  place  of  being  equipped  out  of  the 
common  fund  of  taxation,  wealthy  citizens  undertake  a  special  burden 
of  their  own,  as  nobles  and  other  patriotic  men,  even  in  recent  times, 
have  raised  regiments  for  their  country  which  still  bear  their  names. 
When  launched  they  are  for  a  special  service;  and  that  the  most  useful 
aod  the  most  necessary  for  the  State.  For  tliat  special  service  those  who 
equip  them,  merchants  generally  of  note  and  character,  have  a  special 
and  appropriate  reward.  Their  Commission  under  the  Crown  autho- 
rises and  directs  them  to  capture  the  commerce  of  the  public  enemy ; 
and  this  includes  not  only  his  ships  and  their  contents,  but  his  goods 
conveyed  for  his  benefit  on  board  neutral  ships.  But  the  ship  thus 
acting  under  Commission  of  the  Crown,  governed  by  special  regula- 
tions, and  sanctioned  by  purposes  of  the  highest  utility,  possesses  a 
farther  dignity,  and  one  peculiar  to  itself.  It  cannot  perform,  except 
at  its  peril,  a  single  act  of  wanton  violence.  Except  in  special  cases, 
it  can  inflict  nothing  on  the  neutral  beyond  a  prolongation  of  its  voyage 
and  temporary  detention  in  safe  liarbour.  Not  a  hair  of  a  man  on 
board  can  be  touched ;  not  a  farthinff  nor  a  biscuit  abstracted.  The 
act  of  service  to  Crown  and  country  has  to  be  completed  with  a  pacific 
solemnity  unknown  to  the  action  of  armies,  by  bringin  tr  every  fact  and 
circumstance  of  the  capture  before  judges  of  the  lanS.  By  sentence 
of  competent  tribunals  alone  can  the  captor  become  possessed  of  that 
share  of  the  enemy's  property  allowed  to  him  by  law ;  and  by  such 
.sentence  alone  can  the  property  be  finally  decided  against  as  being 
certainly  the  enemy's.  .  Except  in  certain  cases,  that  portion  of  cargo 
thus  decided  to  be  lawful  prize,  represents  the  whole  penalty  that  can 
be  inflicted  on  the  neutral  vessel  thus  temporarily  detained. 

The  extraction  of  those  goods  and  loss  of  time,  and  through  time  of 
some  per-centage  of  profit,  is  the  only  penalty ;  and  that  penalty  is  in- 
flictetf  only  after  such  process  as  the  Laws  of  England  provide.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  goods  In  question  are  not  pronounced  to  be 
legal  prize,  the  owners  of  the  neutral  are  allowed  compensation  for 
the  inconvenience  and  loss  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  It  is 
this  form  of  war,  the  mildest  in  its  nature,  the  most  regulated,  pacific, 
and  judicial  in  its  conduct  that  the  history  of  man  can  show,  which 
has  acrain  and  again  saved  England. 

This  co-operation  of  Citizen,  and  Mariner,  and  Judge,  under  com- 
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mission  of  the  Crown,  to  shorten  war  and  cripple  the  foe  without 
bloodshed,  suffices  to  counterbalance  the  thousand  regiments  which 
the  gory  ravisher  of  Poland  can  parade  or  launch  to  East  or  West  at 
his  pleasure,  at  the  cost  of  regions  desolated,  cities  in  flames,  and 
mynads  on  myriads  of  human  lives.  Its  employment  suffices  to 
arrest  him  at  the  mouths  of  the  Amoor,  or  at  the  gates  of  India ;  or  to 
bid  him  dismantle  Sevastopol  and  evacuate  Warsaw.  It  sufiices  » 
the  closing  of  his  nostrils  for  a  ^ant.  Without  the  export  of  his  grain, 
his  hides  and  his  tallow,  he  is  a  beggar,  and  his  empire  vanishes  like 
a  dream.     The  very  threat  suffices  to  subdue. 

Therefore  it  is  that  he  calls  a  Congress,  and  invites  England 
in  the  name  of  Progress  and  Humanity  to  lay  down  this  modest,  hut 
all  sufficing  power,  and  by  her  own  choice  to  abandon  the  world  to 
battle — and  to  him ! 

R.  MONTEITH. 
No.  I. 

IBIh  Jgne. 

England  is  at  this  moment  endangered,  not  by  a  proposition,  but 
by  a  preposition.  She  is  worked,  not  by  "Spare  private  proper^ 
"  afloat,"  but  by  the  little  word  "  only."  She  is  so  worked  lest  she 
should  employ  a  terrible  word,  "  No."  It  has  been,  or  is,  or  will  be, 
said  to  her,  "It  Is  only  about  Prisoners  of  War,  so  pray  do  not 
"  say,  'No.'" 

It  is  common  to  the  weak  and  the  ignorant  to  be  incapable  of  say- 
ing "  No ;"  how  much  the  more  so  when  those  two  characters  are  con- 
joined. "X«»  espritg  Ugerg  sont  ctMuUi"*  says  an  old  writer.  I 
add,  "  Lea  esprita  forts  tont  adroiU.''\ 

No.  II. 

2Sth  Jdk. 
.  For  "  England  to  Stand  alone,-'  it  is  certainly  a  very  grave  matter, 
but  it  is  no  argument.  If  it  be  wrong  not  to  be  with  the  rest,  to  stand 
alone  would  be  uncivil,  if  nothing  more,  when  the  rest  are  so  amiable 
and  confiding.  If  it  he  right  not  to  be  with  the  rest,  then  to  "  stand 
alone"  would  be  proper,  safe,  profitable,  and  might  be  grand  and  glorious, 

The  case  is  one  of  character  and  knowledge,  not  of  reasoning.  A 
weak  man  cannot  stand  alone ;  nor  can  an  ignorant  one,  because  igno- 
rance must  be  weak.  You  talk  of  what  Lord  Dehby  thinks,  and  of 
what  arguments  are  used  to  talk  him  over.  But  it  is  not  Lord  Dekbv 
that  has  to  be  considered.  The  head  of  the  Government  will  do  what 
he  thinks  fit,  and  he  will  not  be  talked  over.  He  knows  full  well 
what  the  Congress  of  Brussels  means,  who  moves  it,  and  what  will 
come  out  of  it,  even  sliould  it  only  just  meet  and  then  blow  up. 

It  is  for  us  to  yield  to  liim  the  only  argument  he  looks  to — public 
support.  That  support  can  appear  only  in  the  shape  of  public  indig- 
nation, showing  that  it  is  not,  and  will  not  be  treated  as  a  "  dend  com- 
"  munity"  slipping  out  of  existence  either  with  or  without  the  aid  of  a 
lioumal.$ 

*  Ligbt  beaded  mind*  ara  crtduloiu. 
t  3  Wong  mind*  tn  deva. 

X  Handkerchief  oicd  b;  the  Tbag* 
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The  Operation  of  the  Eight  of  Search 

and  Seizure. 

{From  Mr.  Uequhart's  Second  Speech  in  January ^  1862,  07i  **  The 

Affair  of  the  Trent:') 
The  process  I  will  now  endeavour  to  describe.  Yon  are  at  war ;  your 
cnuser  goes  forth ;  he  sails  down  the  Channel ;  the  spy-glass  or  the  eye 
reveals  to  him  a  doubtful  sail ;  he  makes  sail,  he  overhauls  the  chase,  he 
fires  a  shot  and  brings  her  to  ;  he  hails  her  to  send  the  captain  and  the 
papers  on  hoard,  or,  if  more  judicious,  he  sends  a  boat  on  board  to  visit 
the  papers,  question  the  captain  and  crew  as  to  cargo  and  destination.  If 
those  papers  or  the  answers  reveal  a  criminal  enterprise,  viz.,  that  the 
vessel  is  carrying  enemy's  property,  or  produce,  or  merchandise,  or  manu- 
factures (for  "  contraband  of  war"  is  a  matter  having  only  the  value  of 
conftising^ your  judgments),  or  if  there  be  suspicion  only  of  such  a  design, 
he  puts  on  board  a  prize-crew,  and  sends  the  vessel  in  for  adjudication. 
When  the  vessel  is  brought  to  trial,  the  captain  has  to  prove  his  charge, 
for  thouofh  the  property  be,  if  eremy's,  already  condemned  by  the  Declara- 
tion of  War,  the  proceedings  are  against  the  owner  for  fraud.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  neutral  trade,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  neutral  rights. 
You  have  only  to  do  with  enemy's  property,  and  when  a  neutral  interferes, 
pursue  in  him  a  crime  only. 

If  the  captor  does  not  prove  his  case  the  vessel  is  discharged,  and  the 
captor  is  liable  for  damages  in  case  he  has  acted  on  frivolous  grounds,  or 
b^n  guilty  of  lawless  proceedings.  If  he  proves  it,  the  vessel  is  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  captors.  That  is  the  Right  of  Search,  which  is  no  Kight 
of  Search,  which  is  a  simple  operation  of  war  that  is  surrounded  by  legal 
forms  in  favour,  not  of  the  enemy,  but  of  the- neutral,  who  must  be  proved 
to  he  a  participator  before  he  can  incur  the  penalty. 

If  you  are  at  war  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  be  destitute  of  the  right  to 
sequestrate  your  enemy's  belongings  ;  and  if  you  assume  to  yourselves,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  right  to  shed  his  blood,  and  deny  to  yourselves,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  right  to  sequestrate  his  property,  you  can  have  no  belief  in 
your  own  right  at  all ;  it  proves,  what  in  reality  is  the  truth,  that  you  have 
plunged  into  war  you  know  not  why,  not  with  just  cause,  not  with  necessity, 
not  with  a  sense  of  the  gravity  or  the  solemnity  of  the  act,  but  in  idle  and 
vain  and  cowardly  submission  to  those  who  are  your  masters,  because  yoto 
have  appointed  them  your  servants.  Shrinking  from  dealing  with  the 
causes  of  a  war,  you  seek  only  in  your  contemptible  humanity  to  arrest  its 
due  and  just  operations.  You  confiscate  that  property,  therefore,  as  a  duty 
no  less  than  as  a  right ;  if  it  is  your  duty  to  proceed  to  execute  the  sentence 
of  death  which  you  have  pronounced  against  your  enemy,  it  is  no  less  your 
duty  to  seize  his  goods,  because  it  is  in  all  cases  the  mildest,  and,  in  our 
case,  the  only  means  by  which  you  can  carry  that  sentence  into  execution. 

I  am  speaking  now  practically.  I  know  what  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
uight  to  be  roused  to  quarters.  I  know  what  it  is  to  have  to  get  over  the 
ship's  side  and  into  a  cold  boat  in  a  drizzling  rain,  or  worse,  to  go  and  visit 
a  ship's  papers  :  I  know  how  much  the  operations  and  events  of  a  war  de- 
pend upon  the  midshipman  or  the  lieutenant.  His  discrimination,  in  re- 
ference to  the  ship's  papers  and  her  destination,  may  cut  ofi*  the  supplies 
to  an  expedition — may  even  arrest  an  invasion  and  stop  a  war. 

The  supremacy  that  I  speak  of  for  England,  is  that  supremacy  which 
has  been  attributed  to  her,  and  described  by  Vattel,  in  words  too  authori- 
tative from  their  source,  and  too  monumental  when  placed  in  contrast  with 
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those  of  thie  age,  for  me  not.  to  quote  to  yon :  "  Eng^laud,  oared  of  the 
ambition  of  corqnests  looks  only  to  the  keeping  the  balance  trne."  That 
WM  the  England  of  the  last  century  ;  bnt  whatever  England  haa  become, 
it  has  not  been  in  Europe  directly  by  territorial  agtiresaion  that  ebo  is  known ; 
and  the  power  tliat  belongs  to  the  holder  of  the  trident  is  a  power  not  to 
coerce  atetcs,  not  to  interfere  with  people,  not  to  tread  upon  their  soil  or 
to  trample  npon  tbeir  thi'onea,  but  it  is  the  power  of  maintaining  thewcftk 
against  the  strong.  Ab  slie  has  no  territorial  means  of  profiting  by  in- 
JQBtice,  the  first  polii^y  of  the  land,  the  first  interest  of  the  State,  must  be 
to  prevent  the  successful  perpcti-ation  of  injustice  on  tbe  part  ol  others. 
By  coercing  sacli  pnblic  enemy  in  reference  to  his  goods,  you  readi  the 
secret  springs  of  action  of  every  Continental  Power. 

That  proposition  I  rest  on  what  I  said  this  day  week,  and  that  not  being 
controverted,  I  assamc  it  an  established  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  every 
one  here  present,  that  England,  her  law  remaining  in  force,  does  possess, 
without  effort  or  cost,  the  power  of  ahsoluteiy  interdicting  all  aggression 
against  their  neighbonrs,  to  France,  to  Russia,  to  Austria,  and  to  Praasia. 

Suppose  now  that  we  no  longer  send  the  boat  to  visit  and  examine  the 
papers,  and  bring  in  the  vessel  and  condemn  it — what  will  happen  ?  War 
is  proclaimed  on  Tower-hill  and  at  Cbaring-cross.  Tlicre  are  trompotera, 
and  tmmpets,  and  embroidery,  and  horses,  and  trappings — that  is,  if  war 
be  really  declared — for  now  yonr  pmetice  is  to  plunge  into  war,  not  to  de- 
clare it.  Then,  what  follows  next  ?  From  tlie  Horse  Guards  and  tbe 
Admiralty  the  electric  wires  are  nt  work  ;  a  fleet  is  ordered  ont — yon  have 
still  yonr  Channel — and  it  sails  down  the  Channel ;  many  ships  issue  from 
your  varioua  arsenals  and  harbonrs ;  those  floating  batteries  from  the 
Channel  enter  into  the  ocean,  they  parade  the  world,  and  what  ^norc  ? 
Yon  bavo  taken  all  the  colonics  of  yonr  enemies  ;  that  1ms  been  the  result 
of  yonr  Iflst  war.  Can  you  land  a  force  on  the  coast  of  Brittany  or  of 
Provence '('  Can  yon  go  to  Spain,  suppose  the  case  to  be  that  Frnnco  has 
not  been  invading  Spain,  so  that  au  indignant  patriotism  yields  yon  a 
Handing-place  ?  Where  are  yon  to  go  andattack  your  enemy  ?  Tou  sparo 
his  commerce,  no  boats  go  over  the  side  and  examine  the  coaster,  no 
barques  are  interfered  with  on  arriving  nt  Cherbourg,  no  troops  ere  in- 
terrupted in  passing  from  Havre,  no  neighbours'  supplies  stopped,  no 
foreign  importations  interfered  M-ilh,  the  march  of  trade  goes  on,  the 
treasury  receives  its  retnros.  Why,  in  Heaven's  name,  should  the  navies 
^f  France  come  out  from  Iwhind  their  bulwarks?-  Why  should  they  be 
more  chivalrous  or  more  absurd  than  the  Russians  in  the  lost  war  ? 
Therefore,  you  meet  with  no  enemy  afloat ;  you  are  in  the  case  of  Darius 
Amongst  the  Scythians.  You  have  vast  naval  means;  they  cost  you 
enormous  sums ;  yon  can  do  nothing  with  them.  There  you  arc,  an  aimed 
uian,  who  has  mail  npon  every  limb  nnd  gauntlets  upon  his  fist,  a  double- 
liandcil  sword  nil  raised  ready  to  strike,  but  where  is  the  enemy  ?  No ! 
you  can  do  nothing  unless  you  drop  the  little  boat  into  the  water. 


The  Armed  Neutrality  i*eversed. 

SoMR  remarkable  fivticles  liavc  njtpenix'd  in  the  iieivs papers,  promptod 
by  Mr.  Haii.lik  Cochiiane's  notice  of  motion  rospectiiig  the  De- 
claration of  Paris.  Their  tone  ifl  in  general  favourable  to  wliat  Mr. 
O00HR.VX1C  proposes  ;  but  the  manner  in  whicli  tlie  Declaration  of 
Paris  is  condemned  by  them  givei  rise  involuntarily  to  reflections  not 
very  favourable  to  the  press  of  this  countrj-.     They  have  set  tliem- 
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selves  the  task  of  condemnin<j  the  act  but  not  the  actors ;  or  at  least 
with  such  faint  blame  as  may  almost  stand  for  praise.  *•  There  is 
'^  much  difterence  of  opinion,"  says  one,  "  as  to  the  policy  of  the 
"  original  surrender."  '*  it  was  done  with  much  haste  and  improvidence," 
says  another. 

We  have  always  thought  that  the  submission  of  this  country  to  the 
nnauthorised  act  of  an  individual,  giving  away  a  right  which  had  been 
hers  from  time  immemorial,  which  it  had  been  her  pride  to  preserve, 
and  in  presei'vin^  which  she  had  become  powerful,  is  tlie  most 
startling  proof  that  history  has  ever  afforded  of  the  decay  of  a  whole 
people ;  of  the  lowering  of  their  character  and  the  weakening  of  their 
intellect. 

The  I'esignatiou  of  the  Right  of  Search  and  of  Privateers  was  either 
the  act  of  tlie  Crown  or  of  the  Minister.  If  the  Sovereign  could 
thus  give  away  what  belonged  to  the  country,  what  becomes  of  the 
Constitution,  of  Limited  Monarchy,  of  Pai'liamentary  Government,  of 
Ministerial  responsibility,  and  all  the  rest?  Evidently  all  is  a  sham, 
and  we  are  living  under  the  most  absolute  of  despotisms. 

If  the  act  was  that  of  the  Minister  alone,  what  then  becomes  of  the 
Crown  ?     The  Sovereign  is  as  much  imder  bondage  as  her  people. 

During  the  years  that  have  gone  by  tin's  was  hidden.  No  one 
spoke  of  it,  and  thus  it  was  possible  to  carry  on  the  farce  of  inde^ 
pendence  and  liberty.  Now  it  is  coming  out  that  what  was  thus 
given  away  was  nothing  less  than  Great  Britain's  right  arm. 

"There  is  some  daup:cr  at  present  lest  llie  laws  of  ocean  war  should  be  so  modified 
as,  in  connexion  with  the  great  power  of  aitillcryaud  of  land  defences,  to  reduce 
naval  warfare  to  a  more  contest  between  jinned  navies^  If  ever  tlmt  is  accomplished 
the  end  of  the  British  Empire  is  not  far  off.  Our  enemies  could  render  us  powerless 
by  simply  keeping  iheir  fleets  in  port ;  and  as  we  could  not  strike  tliem  they  would 
vork  out  their  designs  on  the  Continent,  and  perliajis  in  Asia,  witiiout  regard  to  us, 
and  these  accomplished,  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  vse  their  mili'aiy  force  to 
strike  at  the  very  heart  of  England.  To  renounce  the  power  of  naval  offence  is  to 
renounce  the  rank  of  England  among  tfic  nations  of  the  world;  to  renounce  Ler  rank 
is  to  invite  attack  on  her  strength ;  and  her  strength  once  gone  lier  wealth  will 
follow."* 

This  is  the  description,  by  an  ordinary  newspaper,  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  But  this  is  tlie  year  1875, 
and  the  act  thus  shown  to  be  suicidal  was  consummated  in  the  year 
1856 — about  twenty  years  ago !  During  ail  that  interval  what  was 
the  great  institution  of  the  press  doing  for  the  safety  of  the  country  ? 

Another  newspaper  takes  the  remarkable  line  of  connecting  this 
'* question"  with  one  man.  It  speaks  of  it  as  "Mr.  Urqdhart's 
"  great  question,  about  which  he  has  been  writing  witii  characteristic 
"  energy  and  persistence  since  1854."  This  is  the  Fall  Malt  Gazette^ 
which  then  refersto  this  journal  as  Mr.  Urquhaut's  "organ,"  and 
says  that  in  our  last  two  or  three  numbers,  *' among  many  wild  state- 
*'  ments,  the  simple  facts  of  the  case  may  be  found  in  various  and 
**  sometimes  slightly  contradictory  articles  on  the  subject.^'  As 
neither  the  "  wild  statements  "  nor  the  contradictions  are  specified, 
we  lay  them  aside.     Besides,  our  object  is,  while  noting  the  testimony 

♦  Standard^  March  28. 
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thus  afforded  to  Mr.  Urquhart,  to  point  out  how,  in  some  respects, 
both  the  articles  we  have  referred  to  are  unsafe  guides  for  ignorant 
persons ;  and  it  is  by  ignorant  persons  they  have  been  read. 

If  ever  there  was  a  case  in  which  a  nation  has  to  come  to  a  clear 
decision  it  is  this  one.  It  may  be  placed  thus.  The  nation  has  to 
say  to  itself  :  *'  I  find  I  have  allowed  some  one  to  give  away,  in  my 
"  name,  a  right  without  which  I  cannot  exist.  I  want  to  get  it  back 
*'  again.  I  can  still  do  so  by  asserting  that  it  is  mine,  and  that  I 
"  re-enter  into  possession  of  it.  Am  I  to  be  hindered  from  doing  so  by 
"  fear  of  those  who  wish  me  to  lose  it,  when  by  exercising  the  righy 
^*  I  am  again  powerful  ?''  The  only  thing  to  be  afraid  of  here  is  fear. 
To  remove  that  peril  should  then  be  the  object  of  all  those  who  are  for 
^  3  the  country,  and  not  acrainst  it. 

It  is  not  by  saying  that  the  question  "  is  not  an  easy  one  to  decide; 
\  3i  by  suggesting  that  while  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Kussia,  we 

might  have  much  to  fear  from  Germany  or  from  France  in  the  event 
of  interfering  with  their  vessels,  that  a  wise  decision  can  be  arrived  at. 

Courage  comes  to  the  clear-sighted.      Tliis  is  what  we  have  to  see. 
There  are  two  Powers  in  the  world  whose  interest  it  is  that  Maritime 
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Power  should  cease.      But  for  all  practical  purposes  these  two  maybe 
f -3j  considered  as  one.      They  are,  of  course,  Russia  and  Prussia.      Tliese 

f.  ^  same   Powers   are   now  visibly  threatening  all  the  other  Powers — 

France,   Austria,   Italy,    ISpain,    and   Turkey.      Russia,    besides,  is 

making  Asia  tremble ;    and  the  United  States,  who  formerly  had  a 
I  SM  commercial  interest  in  being  able  to  carry  enemies'  goods  in  safety, 

r  'M  have  entered  on  another  phase  of  their  existence,  which  brings  them 

^  -^  also  into  rivalry  with  Russia,  and  therefore  gives  them  an  interest  in 

the  subject  of  Maritime  Power,  ver}-  diiferent  from  a  mere  commercial 

one. 

The  proud  position  that  it  remains  for  England  to  occupy,  as  the 

first  of  Maritime  Powers,  is  therefore  to  rally  all  the  nations  to  herself 
i^  f  1  as  against  those  Military  Powers,  whose  domination  is,  at  present,  the 

^  •  *  salient  point  of  the  world. 

r  ;  f  It  is  the  counterpart  of  the  Armed  Neutrality.     Against  England, 

f  V I  then  in  the  zenith  of  her  strength,  Russia  was  able  to  arouse  jealousies 

and  fears.      It  is  now  against  Russia,  with  the  German  army  at  her 

disposal,  that  England  has  to  rally  round  her  the  trembling  nations, 
'   >  ]  ana  thus  to  reverse  the  picture.      What  she  claims  for  herself,  she 

claims  no  less  for  them — for  France,  for  Italy,  for  Spain,  for  Austria, 

and  for  Turkey. 
The  speech  that  Mr.  Disraeli  will  make  on  the  13th  of  April  will 

save  or  lose  the  world. 


Di.plomaticus  in  "Vanity  Fair." 

The  name  of  the  great  Maritime  Power  whose  anxiety  to  carrv  on  the 
Russian  trade  led  to  such  pitiable  subjection  on  the  part  of  Q-reat  Britain 
would  to  this  day  have  remained  a  secret,  bad  it  not  been  for  those  very 
Russia  merchants  who,  if  anybody  in  England  imd,  must  have  had  an  in- 
terest in  continuing  the  trade   with   Eussia.     Thirty  or  forty    of  them 
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waifced  in  a  body  on  Lord  Clabsvdon  and  Lord  Gra^btille  (then  Lord 
President)  and  implored  them  to  bring  the  war  to  a  termination  by  stop- 
ping  the  trade  with  Russia.  The  two  Ministers  admitted  that  the  measure 
would  have  the  desired  effect,  but  declared  that  they  could  not  afford  to  go 
to  war  with  JPrussia  !  That  is  to  say,  that  Prussia  would  go  to  war  with 
England  and  France,  if  refused  a  carrying  trade  which  she  never  had  pos* 
sessed,  or  could  possess,  in  time  of  peace.  Still  less  could  she  obtain 
it  by  a  war  with  England ;  for  it  was  England's  trade  that  she  was  car- 
lying  on. 

The  case  is  quite  incomprehensible  from  an  English  point  of  view,  but 
perfectly  dear  when  considered  in  its  true  light  as  a  design  of  the  Russian 
Cabinet.  Prussia  was  to  be  conciliated  to  Russia  by  being  allowed  to 
carry  on  her  trade  with  England ;  as  Austria  was  to  be  tempted  by  being 
sent  into  the  Danubian  Principalities.  Besides  this,  enmity  was  to  be  sown 
between  Prussia  and  England. 

The  unreasoning  mob — that  is  to  say,  the  twenty-seven  millions  of  Eng. 
lishmen  who  followed  the  devices  of  their  enemy  as  a  kitten  runs  after  a 
cork— after  having  allowed  their  Government  to  arrange  that  Prussia 
should  carry  on  their  trade  with  Russia,  were  indignant  at  Prussia  for  her 
Russian  predilections,  while  the  English  Government  actually  advertised 
in  the  newspapers  for  a  supply  of  Bussian  tallow. 

Another  Power  was  pointed  out  after  the  war.  Mr.  Cobsen  said  that 
our  surrender  of  the  Right  of  Search  was  an  imperious  necessity,  on  ac- 
count of  "  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  United  States."  "  Any  attempt 
to  revive  the  proceedings  which  led  to  the  rupture  of  1812"  would  have 
been  resisted. 

Very  possibly ;  but  the  proceeding  which  led  to  the  rupture  of  1812 
was  not  the  search  for  enemies'  goods,  but  for  English  seamen.  The 
English  at  that  time,  too,  used  to  take  American  born  seamen  under  pre- 
tence that  they  were  English.  The  explanation  is  therefore  no  explanation 
at  all.  The  United  States  are  commercial  rivals,  not  to  England,  but  to 
Bussia.  ^The  following  Tables  show  the  value  of  grain  and  tallow  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  respectively  from  Russia  and  from  the  United 
States  in  four  different  years : — 


1853. 

GRAIN. 

1862. 

1866. 

1872. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Russia 

4,307,262 

4.096,662 

6,806,241 

12,332,127 

United  States... 

6,291,391 

14,763,142 

TALTX)W. 

•   3,848,863 

12,426,960 

Russia 

.  2,664,560 

1,002,107 

1,685,892 

297,147 

United  States... 

77,308 

631,825 

327,159 

698,918 

If  the  United  States  followed  their  interest  they  would  not  have  been 
very  angry  at  the  destruction  of  a  trade  which  competed  with  their  own. 
If  it  be  supposed  that  the  English  Government  was  afraid  of  offending 
their  pride  we  shall  require  an  explanation  of  the  English  attempt  to  enlist 
soldiers  in  the  United  States  in  violation  of  their  sovereignty.  This,  again, 
is  perfectly  intelligible  as  a  Russian  design  to  put  ill-blood  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States ;  it  is  quite  inscrutable  from  an  English  point 
of  view.  For  soldiers  were  not  wanted  by  England,  and  were  not  to  be 
had  in  the  United  States. 

Finally,  when  the  Declaration  of  Paris  confirmed  at  the  peace  the  tui 
cidal  process  which  had  been  adopted  during  the  war,  the  most  glaringly 
fidse  explanation  of  all  was  put  forward.  The  Declaration  of  Paris  respect- 
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ing  Maritime  T*w  ivas  nsaerted  to  lie  on  the  iiiodel  of  the  Decltrntion  ot 
Vienna  respectiDg  the  Negro  Slave  Trade. 

The  two  Declarationa  differed  in  every  circ  inn  stance  nttending  ttiem. 

The  Declflration  of  Vienna  was  auggeated  to  the  Prince  llegeut  by  two 
addressee  from  each  Hoiiae  of  Parliament. 

The  Declaration  of  Paris  was  not  Buggeated  by  Parliament  in  any 
way. 

The  Declaration  of  Vienna  was  made  by  the  express  orders  of  the 
PsiifCE  Kkqknt. 

The  Declaration  of  Paris  wns  not  made  by  the  order  of  the  Qcees. 

The  Declaration  of  Vienna  was  part  of  a  Treaty,  and  was  ratified  ss 

The  Declaration  of  Paria  was  fiot  part  of  a  Treaty.  It  has  never  been 
ratilied. 

The  Declaration  of  Vienna  declared  that  it  had,  of  itself,  no  legal  validity, 
but  required  special  Acts  froin  the  municipal  law  of  the  separate  coimtries 
who  were  parties  to  it. 

The  Declaration  of  Paris  professes  to  bo  binding  on  all  the  Powers  wlio 
should  accede  to  it,  without  any  reference  to  their  municipal  law. 

Such  a  tissue  of  falsehood  os  this  was  a  worthy  defence  of  eucli  an  im- 
posture as  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  "We  suy  "  imposture,"  because  it  did 
not  even  pretend,  as  the  Deciariitinn  of  Armed  Neutrality  did,  to  supply 
any  means  by  which  it  could  be  carried  iulo  efl'oct. 


Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane's  Motion  and  Mr. 
Ward's  Treatise  on  Maritime  LaAV.* 

Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  lias  given  notice  that  on  the  13th  of  April 
he  will  propose  the  following  motion : — 

"  That  in  consequence  of  a  Conference  having  been  held  at 
"  Brussels  in  1874  on  International  Law,  and  the  proposed  renewal 
"  of  the  Conference  at  St.  Petersburg  this  year,  a  favourable  oppor- 
'*  tunity  is  ntforded  to  tins  rountry  of  withdrawing  from  the  Decla- 
"  ration  of  Paris  of  1856,  and  thus  maint^uning  our  Maritime  Bights, 
"  so  essential  to  the  power,  prosperity,  and  independence  of  the 
"  Empire." 

Early  in  the  present  year  Lord  Stanley  op  Alderlv  lepublished 
the  treatise  of  Mr.  Ward,  whicli  originally  appeared  in  1801.  His 
Lordship  prefaced  the  work  with  some  powerful  and  sti-iking  words, 
which  our  readers  will  find  at  the  close  of  the  present  articlo. 

The  following  notice  of  the  work  is  copied 

From  the  "  Hertford  Mehcdky." 

A  more  important  book  lias  never  been  printed.  On  its  being  read, 
understood,  and  acted  on,  <lcpends  the  question  whether  £}ug1and  shall 
remain  a  first-clnss  State,  rich  in  colonies  and  commerce,  and  able,  by 
means  ol'  her  maritime  power,  to  arbitrate  on  the  side  of  justice  in  the 
affaire  of  the  world;  or  whether,  shorn  alike  of  material  wealth  and  politi- 
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cd  influeoce,  Bhe  sball  be  cut  do^ii  to  the  position  of  a  fifth- rate  power  like 
Beoroark — onlj  to  exist  oa  the  sufferance  of  the  great  military  States.  But 
more  extended  interests  than  those  of  England  alone  are  involved,  for  on  the 
eountei^balancing  of  the  power  of  military  aggression  by  that  of  maritime 
defence  depends  the  future  of  the  whole  European  commuaity  as  to  whether 
it  shall  be  governed  by  fixed  law,  or  by  arbitrary  and  autocratic  dictation. 

A  large  land  force  can  be  used  for  purposes  of  aggression  and  invasion 
5y  the  power  possessing  it ; ,  a  large  navy  cannot  be  so  used.  The  action 
of  an  army  by  land  is  to  overrun  territory,  to  compel  the  submission  of  the 
inhabitants,  to  annex  and  incorporate  provinces,  and,  in  other  ways,  to  sub- 
jugate an  independent  State.  A  naval  Power  cannot  invade  its  neighbours. 
It  can,  of  course,  defend  its  own  shores;  but  it  cannot  act  aggressively, 
save  by  intercepting  trade.  At  this  moment  the  number  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  German  Empire  on  the  war  footing  consists  of  more  than  one 
million  two  hundred  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  and  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  guns ;  and  that  of  the  Russian  Empire  is  also  one  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  navy  consists  of  more 
than  two  hundred  and  forty  men-of-war,  as  against  fifty-seven  German 
and  twenty-five  Russian  armed  steamers. 

In  tbe  presence  of  these  enormous  armies  the  position  of  the  minor 
States  of  Europe,  such  as  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Denmark, 
not  to  speak  01  Austria,  France,  Spain,  and  Turkey,  is  one  of  constant  ap- 
prehension ;  and  the  publication  of  the  treatise  now  under  notice  is  intended 
to  show  by  what  means  the  naval  force  of  England  can  be  employed  as  a 
protective  counterpoise.  Mr.  "WAitn's  treatise  was  written  in  1801,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  second  *  Armed  Neutrality.*  This  phrase  may  require 
some  explanation.  Up  to  1780  it  had  been  perfectly  understood  by  every 
Englishman  that  the  power  of  England  is  at  sea.  She  can  bring  it  to  bear 
on  another  State  solely  by  acting  on  its  trade.  She,  therefore,  when  at 
war  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  seizing  enemies'  goods  afloat,  and  of 
searching  neutral  vessels  to  see  if  they  were  carrying  enemies*  goods,  and, 
if  80,  of  taking  the  said  goods  to  some  harbour  where  there  was  an  Admiralty 
Court  sitting,  when,  if  after  examination  of  the  invoices,  manifests,  and 
other  ship's  papers  as  evidence,  the  goods  were  proved  to  be  enemies'  pro- 
perty, tbey  were  declared  to  be  good  prize  and  confiscated  accordingly.  In 
the  event  of  their  not  being  so  condemned,  the  goods  were  restored  and  an 
indemnity  was  paid.  Now,  as  wars  cannot  be  carried  on  nor  armies  main- 
tained without  money,  and  as  money  cannot  come  without  goods  being  sold, 
it  follows  that  by  a  simple  process,  and,  above  all,  by  a  bloodless  and  inex- 
pensive one,  England  has  the  means  of  employing  her  naval  force  to  stop  a 
continental  war  by  cutting  the  sinews  of  war,  and  all  her  great  sea  victories 
have  been  brought  about  by  her  enemy  being  driven,  however  reluctantly, 
to  send  out  his  naval  force  to  protect  his  trade.  By  these  means,  and  these 
only,  were  we  able  to  resist  the  first  Napoleok. 

But  in  1780,  the  two  great  modern  military  Powers  of  the  Continentj 
Prussia  and  Russia,  beginning  to  feel  their  strength,  and  following  the 
objects  of  two  men  of  genius,  Peter  and  Ebedebick  the  Gbeat,  and 
England  being  at  war  with  France  and  Spain  and  her  own  colonies,  the 
project  of  the  first  "  Armed  Neutrality"  was  put  forward  by  the  Empress 
Cathxbhtb,  and  the  maxim  was  propounded  ''  that  the  effects  of  the  subjects 
of  warring  Powers  shall  be  free  in  all  neutral  vessels."  England,  therefore, 
had  France,  Spain,  Eussia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Prussia  upon  her  at 
once ;  nevertb^ess,  she  continued  to  seize  enemies'  goods  as  before,  and  the 
result  was  the  total  destruction  of  the  power  of  all  those  who  had  banded 
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together,  and  the  annulling  hj  every  one  of  them  of  the  maxim  thej  had 
put  forward. 

The  Armed  Neutrality  of  1800  was  a  restoration  of  the  former  one ;  it 
was  resisted  in  the  same  manner.  The  British  Government  enunciated  its 
rights  in  the  following  despatch  from  Mr.  Mebcy  to  Count  EEBNSTOa?  :— 
^'  The  right  of  visiting  and  examining  in  open  sea  merchant  vessels  of  what- 
ever nation,  or  whatever  he  their  destination,  is  regarded  bj  the  British 
Government  as  the  incontestable  right  of  evenr  nation  at  war."  The  war 
was  put  an  end  to,  and  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  allowed,  at  which  time  were 
no  pretensions  put  forward  that  the  flag  should  cover  the  cargo. 

In  1807  Eussia  coalesced  with  Prance,  and  the  scheme  of  the  Armed 
Neutrality  was  again  advanced.    Again  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James's  replied 
as  follows : — "  His  Majesty  proclaims  anew  those  principles  of  maritime  law 
against  which,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Empress  Cathrbii^e,  the  Armed 
Neutrality  was  originally  devised."     The  Treaties  of  1814  and  1816  fol- 
lowed, and  this  time  also  not  a  word  was  said  as  to  the  abandonment  of 
England's  maritime  rights.     It  was  not  until  1854  that  t)ie  matter  was 
revived.     By  that  time  the  very  phrase  "  Eight  of  Search"  had  been  well- 
nigh  forgotten.     Mr.  Ward's  treatise,  now  republished,  had  been  all  but 
entirely  suppressed;  the  naval  officers  who  had  lowered  their  boats  to 
search  neutral  vessels  were  dead  or  superannuated ;  we  had  bpen  forty 
years  at  peace,  and  the  operations  of  war  had  passed  out  of  men's  minds. 
Accordingly,  in  1854,  we  went  to  war  with  Eussia ;  and  this  time,  apparently 
at  our  own  instigation,  we  surrendered  the  right  of  seizing  her  goods  in 
neutral  vessels.     Therefore  we  allowed  her  to  trade  during  war  as  she  had 
done  during  peace ;  we  did  more,  we  bought  her  produce.     It  was  stated 
on  oath  in  a  Loudon  police  court,  "  We  have  large  dealings  with  Eussia 
^^  although  we  are  at  war,  and  our  money  is  extensively  received  in  return.** 

More  than  this,  every  return  of  the  Board  of  Trade  showed  the  same  result, 
and  to  crown  all,  on  the  4th  December,  1855,  the  Admiralty  advertised  for 
fifty  tons  of  Eussian  tallow.  We  were  thus  supplying  Eussia  oarselves 
with  the  money  to  buy  the  ammunition  which  destroyed  our  army  at 
Sevastopol,  and  to  use  the  w' ords  of  Mr.  Siditex  Hsbbebt,  "  We  were  agreed 
with  our  enemy,  but  not  with  our  ally." 

In  1856  the  Declaration  of  Paris  was  appended  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
containing  the  original  article  of  the  Armed  Neutrality,  "  The  neutral  flag 
covers  enemies'  goods."     That  Declaration  has  never  been  ratified  by  Her 
Majesty,  nor  has  it  received  the  assent  of  Parliament ;  it  is  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  laws  and  constitution  of  Great  Britain.     Nevertheless,  it  has 
been  assumed  by  the  great  military  Powers  to  be  binding  on  England,  and 
will  be  acted  on  until  it  has  been  formally  repudiated.     Not  a  day  paases 
without  petitions  to  effect  this  being  sent  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
There  is  not  a  public  man  of  eminence,  of  every  shade  of  opinion,  who  baa 
not  spoken  against  the  Declaration.     The  late  Lord  Debbt,  Earl  £u8BEI.l^ 
■and  Mr.  Disbaeli,  have  alike  denounced  it.     Mr.  Joiln  Sttjabt  Miix,  in 
1867,  made  one  of  the  ablest  speeches  against  it  ever  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  yet  there  remains  the  necessary  solemnity  of  com- 
municating to  foreign  Cabinets  England's  determination  no  longer  to  be 
bound  by  this  invalid  stipulation.     There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  present  Ministry  are  disposed  to  take  this  course,  but  they  require  tbe 
support  of  the  nation  at  large. 

Mr.  Ward  divided  his  treatise  into  seven  propositions,   as  stated 
to  be  the  alleged  rights  of  neutrals  in  maritime  affairs.     These  he 
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dealt  with,  firstly,  as  regards  reason  and  authority ;  and  secondly, 
as  regards  treaties. 

The  first  proposition  he  dealt  with  was  the  following : — "  That  free 
*'  ships  make  free  goods — from  which  a  corollaiy  is  derived,  that  neu- 
"  trals  have  a  right  to  coast  from  port  to  port,  and  to  trade  from  colo^iy 
*'  to  colony,  and  from  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country  of  belligerents, 
"  without  being  liable  to  search  or  detention  except  for  contraband  of 
"  war." 

It  is  impossible  to  reproduce  in  extenso  the  arguments  by  which  he 
overthrows  this  fallacious  claim.  The  following  is  merely  given  as 
an  example : — 

"  Neutrals  may  increase  tlieir  purchases  to  any  amopnt  in  the  belligerent  countries, 
provided  their  own  consumption  requires  it ;  and  provided  they  remain  domiciled  in 
their  owu  country.  But  it"  they  persist  in  earryinjr,  much  more  if  tliey  extend  their 
faculty  of  carrying  for  the  belligerent  wliat  the  latter  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
before ;  and  if  in  consequence  he  is  enabled  to  come  to  the  battle,  and  to  stand  the 
shock  of  war  with  augmented  strength,  which  he  never  would  nor  could  have  pos- 
sessed without  it,  I  see  little  or  no  ditferencc  between  this  and  an  actual  loan  of  mili- 
tary assistance.  .  .  .  It  enables  the  belligerent  to  "meet  his  enemy  with  undi- 
miuislied  forces,  and  yet  to  preserve  entire  his  sources  of  revenue  ;  when,  if  it  was 
not  for  this  conduct  of  the  neutral,  either  the  forces  or  the  revenue  of  the  belligerent 
must  inevitably  be  diminished.* 

Similarly  Mr.  Ward  shows  distinctly  (page  152),  that  the  masim 
of  "  Free  ships — free  goods,"  is  either  positively  denied,  or  totally  un- 
noticed by  as  many'  as  seventy-two  treaties.     He  then  goes  on  to 

say: — 

"  Granting  Ihat  there  are  thirty-five  treaties  favourable  to  the  principle,  what  is  to 
become  of  the  proof  that  it  forms  so  considerable  a  majority  as,  of  necessity,  to 
make  the  rule  for  all  countries  not  bound  ?  The  power  of  thus  binding  them,  our 
principles  have  wholly  denied,  into  whatever  proportion  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other  the  treaties  may  be  divided." 

Another  fallacy  has  been  propounded  in  these  latter  days.  Mr. 
Ward  enunciates  it ;  but  unfortunately  he  did  not  deal  with  it,  as  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  his  treatise  unfinished.  It  is,  that  "  war  means 
*'  military  w^ar  and  commercial  peace ;  that  is,  that  no  private  property 
"  can  be  the  subject  of  prize ;"  or,  in  Mr.  Cobden's  words,  *'  that  war  is 
"  to  be  a  duel  between  governments."  Even  if  this  proposal  has  not  fallen 
to  the  ground  by  the  experience  of  the  requisitions  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  now  that  the  working  classes  of  England  are  instructed 
on  the  subject,  it  will  be  dangerous  for  any  member  of  Parliament  de- 
sirous of  being  returned  at  the  next  election  to  meet  ]Mr.  Baillie 
Cochrane, with  the  argument  that  it  is  desirable  for  the  merchants  of 
this  or  any  other  country  to  grow  rich  by  trading  with  that  enemy 
whom  they,  the  working  men,  are  paying  war  taxes  and  enlisting  in 
the  army  to  subdue. 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Russia  hci^self  that  the  English 
people  are  awakened  in  the  matter.  As  an  evidence  of  this  we  give 
tlie  following,  which  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  the  19th 
of  March. 

The  "Nokd"  os  Mr.  Baillie  Cochbane's  Motion. 

'•  The  Nord  says  : — *  Mr.  Cochbane's  motion  is  a  quasi-official  conBrmation  of 
the  explanation  which  we,  and  many  others  with  us,  have  given  of  the  hostility  of 
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Great  Britain  to  the  piinciples  of  the  declarat  ion  of  Brussels/  After  recalling  the 
terms  of  the  Paris  Declaration  of  1856,  the  cause  of  the  refusal  of  the  United  Slates 
to  adhere  to  it  (because  it  did  not  recognise  the  absolute  inviolability  of  )u*ivate  ?»ro- 
perty  on  sea,  contraband  of  war  alone  excepted),  and  Ihc  proposals  of  Itaij  in  1866, 
and  of  Prussia  in  1870,  to  absolutely  respect  private  property  on  sea  if  the  other  bel- 
ligerents would  consent  to  do  so  likewise,  the  Nord  concludes: — 'While  all  other 
nations  of  the  world  are  agreed  not  to  allow  the  progress  of  civilisaiion  to  be 
completely  annihilated,  even  during  war,  England  alone  pretends  to  remain  stationary, 
and  even  to  go  backwards.  Whether  Mr.  Cociihanb's  proposal  be  adopted  or  not, 
it  is  the  expression  of  a  very  powerful  current  of  opinion  m  the  United  Kiiigdom.  It 
is  very  certain,  settinu;  aside  tlie  ideas  of  civilisation  and  progress,  that  England  is 
interested  in  allowing  brutal  force  to  be  exercised  without  restraint  and  without 
limits.  Would  England  not  have  more  to  lose  than  to  gain  if,  in  a  future  war,  her 
mercantile  navy  and  her  commerce  were  exposed  to  become  the  prey  of  pirates  ?  Is  she 
so  incontestably,  as  she  supposes,  mistress  of  the  seas  ?  In  all  this  there  is  without 
doubt  on  her  part  more  of  illusion  and  the  spirit  of  routine  than  of  true  reflection. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  oj)iiiion  prevailing  on  this  subject  in  England, 
the  fact  is  that  this  opinion  predominates.  The  very  significant  expression  which 
Mr.  Cocurajje's  Motion  has  just  given  to  it  will  lay  bare,  before  the  eyes  of  all,  the 
true  motives  of  the  British  statesman's  opposition  to  the  consecration  of  the  prin- 
ciples agreed  on  at  the  Conference  of  Brussels.' " 

A  menace  like  this  only  shows  the  earnestness  of  the  enemy. 

It  vi'^ould  be  useless  and  preniiiture  to  speculate  on  what  will  be  the 
result  of  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane's  motion.  The  timidity  of  one  or  two 
Ministers,  nay,  even  the  difficulty  of  inditing  the  necessary  despatclies 
may  overweigh  the  patriotic  spirit  and  comprehensive  intelligence  of 
the  highest  autliorities.  Time  may  be  asked  for ;  and  time  may  be 
granted,  regardless  of  the  solemn  truth  that  such  an  occasion  as  the 
present,  of  peace  abroad  and  parliamentary  strength  at  home,  may 
never  occur  again.  But  whatever  the  fate  of  the  Motion,  two  things 
are  sure ;  that  Mr.  Cochrane  will  have  deserved  w^ell  of  his  country, 
and  that  the  present  generation  aroused  to  the  sense  that  their  rights 
and  power  were  signed  away  twenty  years  ago,  will  exact  a  reparation 
from  any  Minister  who  continues  to  deny  them  now. 


Preface  to  Ward  on  Maritime  Law. 

Br  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 

Mr.  Ward's*  "Treatise  on  Maritime  Law" — a  work  which, 
according  to  Kent,  has  "  exhausted  all  the  law  and  learning  applicable 
to  the  question"  t — is  now  reprinted  because  it  is  entirely  forgotten 
and  unknown;  having  disappeared  within  late  years  from  tliose  libraries 
where  it  is  known  to  have  existed.  J  This  disappearance  is  so  singular 
that  it  might  be  more  exact  to  say  that  it  has  been  removed  by  careful 
management.     At  any  rate,  such  disappearance  has  been  coincident 

*  Mr.  Ward  "waa  the  father  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Ward. 

t  Kent's  *'  Commentaries/*  vol.  i.  p.  188. 

X  It  has  been  said  by  some  people  that  Ward's  Treatise  is  '*  a  common  book.**  It  is  so 
**  common**  that  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  though  we  bare  frequently  inquired  for  it 
among  the  booksellers  and  searched  for  it  in  catalogues,  we  have  never  been  able  to  procure 
more  than  three  copies  of  it.  A  copy  which  was  in  the  Museum  Library  some  years  ago  cer> 
tainly  disappeared  mysteriously  therefrom  ;  though  another  appears  to  have  been  preserved  in 
the  King's  Library.  The  work  is,  however,  to  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  new  catalogue. 
An  eminent  bookseller  states  that  ,he  saw  in  a  catalogue  not  long  ago  a  copy  mentlonedy 
the  price  of  which  was  three  guineas.— Ep.  D.  IL 
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with  the  renewal  of  those  attempts  to  put  down  Maritime  power  which 
began  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  then  ended  in  failure. 
It  was  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum,  where  the  title  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  catalogue,  with  the  stroke  of  a  pen  drawn  through  it.     It 
was  in  Hookham's  library,  among  the  very  complete  set  of  pamphlets 
which  rendered  that  old  collection  so  valuable ;  but  this  Treatise  of 
Ward's  had  disappeared  from  it  before  the  period  of  the  Crimean  War. 
That  copy  had  a  peculiar  interest;  for  through  its  perusal  the  attention 
of  one  Englishman,  whilst  still  a  youth,  Mr.  Urquhart  was  awakened 
to  the  subject  of  Maritime  Law,  and  its  connexion  with  Naval  power : 
an(|  it  is  to  the  labours  of  the  same  individual,  that  must  be  attributed 
the  change  from  ignorance  and  indifference  in  those  matters,  to  anxiety 
and  intelligence,  which  have  lately  been  displayed  both  in  England 
and  in  France.    The  public  attention  is  now  awakened  to  the  peril  to 
which  these  two  countries  are  exposed  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
against  Privateering  and  the  Rignt  of  Search.     To  those  who  are 
struggling  to  restore  the  power  of  England  and  to  combat  the  pre- 
judices raised  against  Privateering,  this  Treatise  is  now  offered,  as 
being    peculiarly  appropriate   to   meet    the   fallacies   they  have  to 
encounter.     It  is  to  be  obsen'^ed  that  it  is  not  written  without  a 
definite  purpose,  but  is  the  answer,  and  at  the  time  the  most  authori- 
tative one,  to  the  arguments  put  forward  by  the  projectors  of   the 
Armed  Neutrality.     It  is  still  more  remarkable,  as  we  learn  from  the 
preface,  that  a  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Government  of  that 
time  to  report  upon  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Ward  was  a  member  of  that 
Commission.     The  Ministers  who  resisted  the  Armed  Neutrality,  aad 
who,  bv  doing  so  raised  England  to  the  height  of  her  fame  and  power, 
were  therefore  as  anxious  to  conform  their  conduct  to  the  Law  of 
Nations  as  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  their  country. 

Mr.  Edmund  Phipps,  in  a  memoir  on  Mr.  Ward,  says  that  tliis 
Treatise  was  written  at  the  solicitation  of  Lord  Grenvillk,  and  that 
it  was  on  the  eve  of  completion  when  a  change  took  place  in  the 
Ministry  (1801).  In  the  meantime,  so  great  had  l>een  the  pressure  on 
the  author  to  get  at  least  a  portion  of  his  arguments  on  the  great 
question  of  Armed  Neutrality  before  the  public,  that  he  determined 
to  publish  the  first  part  before  the  rest,  leaving  the  whole  subject  to 
be  completed  in  an  after  publication.  The  part  now  extant  was 
accordingly  published  in  1801.  When  it  came  out,  he  received  the 
followin<:;  letter  from  Lord  Grenville: — 

"  Dropmore,  April  2,  1801. 
*'  Dear  Sir, 
*<  I  ^ratted  only  till  the  circait  was  over  (not  knowing  where  to  direct  70a)  to 
exprc^B  how  much  I  have  been  gratified  by  the  manner  in  which  you  have  executed 
the  work  which  you  had  the  goodness  to  undertake  at  my  suggestion.  I  knew 
before  that  it  could  not  be  in  any  hands  more  able  to  do  justice  to  the  sabject, 
and  I  csin  with  great  sincerity  assure  you  that  my  expectations  have  been  fully 
jostified  by  the  result.  I  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  have  time  and  leisure  to 
coTDplete  it,  though  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  you  had  delayed  the  publication  of 
this  part,  -which  in  the  present  moment  is  the  most  important.*^ 

As  far  as  can  at  present  be  ascertained,  Mr.  Ward  never  completed 
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^  the  rest  of  his  work :  though  he  continued  it  so  far,  and  so  far  only,  as 

I  to  deal  with  one  of  the  propositions  he  proposed  to  discuss ;  namely, 

^^  that  contraband  is  confined  to  articles  of  exclusive  and  immediate 
*^  service  in  war." 

But  if  in  1801  it  were  desirable  to  meet  the  proceedings  of  Eng- 
land's enemies  by  an  exposition  of  the  Law,  how  much  more  is  it  so 
now,  when  their  tactics  are  so  far  changed  that  instead  of  forming  a 
league  against  England,  and  thus  attempting  to  gain  their  point  by 
open  violence,  all  their  care  is  directed  to  induce  England  herself  to- 
put  forward  the  new  doctrines  as  something  beneficial  to  hei'self  as 
well  as  to  mankind?  The  success  that  has  already  attended  their 
efforts,  is  certainly  negatively  due  to  the  entire  ignorance  that  came 
to  prevail  on  the  subject  of  Maritime  Law,  and  the  almost  universal 
)    j  blindness  that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  on  the  connexion 

between  it  and  naval  power.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  never  would  the 
country  have  been  induced,  whilst  going  to  war  with  Russia,  at  the 
same  time  to  resign  the  very  means  by  which  England  could  act 
against  her  and  coerce  her. 

The  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  was  a  mere  corollary  of  the 
act  by  which  the  principles  embodied  in  it  were  announced  at  the 
opening  of  the  war.  But  that  the  country  should  have  submitted  to 
it  is'a  still  further  proof  of  the  change  that  had  taken  place  during  the 
interval  of  peace  since  1814.  For  it  was  the  resignation  of  the  means 
that  had  made  England  great  and  powerful,  at  the  moment  of  termi- 
nating a  war,  the  course  of  which  afforded  ample  proof,  if  such  were 
needed,  that  those  means  were  necessary  to  England  as  a  naval  Power, 
as  it  showed  that  the  finest  navy  becomes  almost  useless  when  cruisers 
are  given  up  and  neutrals  are  suffered  to  carry  on  the  commerce  of 
the  belligerents. 

The  prejudice  against  privateers  arises  partly  from  ignorance  of  the 
safeguards  provided  by  the  Law  for  the  protection  of  ves&els  which 
are  not  lawful  prize,  and  partly  from  the  writings  of  officers  of  Royal 
Navies  who  have  been  unconsciously  biassed  by  a  prejudice  similar  to 
that  which  is  felt  by  regimental  officers  against  militiamen,  volunteers, 
and  irregidar  troops.  The  following  is  a  passage-  taken  at  random,, 
which  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  tlus  kind  of  writing: 

"  There  is  but  a  slight  step  from  the  privateersman  to  the  pirate ; 
both  fight  for  the  love  of  plunder ;  only  that  the  latter  is  the  bravest, 
as  he  dares  botli  the  enemy  and  the  gallows." 

It  was  only  after  such  sentences  nad  been  written,  and  the  nation 
prepared  by  a  course  of  such  romance  reading,  that  Lord  Abebdeen 
told  the  people  of  Aberdeen  that  privateering  M'as  the  last  shred  of 
barbarism,  and  that  the  only  difference  between  a  pirate  and  a 
privateer  was  that  the  latter  bore  the  Queen's  Commission.  A 
similar  comparison  might  be  made  between  brigands  and  soldiers.  If 
the  subject  had  been  studied  in  law  books  and  not  in  novels,  Loi-d 
Clabendon  cou1(J  not  have  based  his  attempted  defence  of  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  on  the  proposition  that  England  obtained  a 
valuable  consideration  for  the  acKnowledged  loss  incurred    by  the 
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giving  up  of  her  right  to  seize  enemies'  property  in  neutral  vessels,  by 
die  abolition  of  nrivateering ! 

The  pai:agrapn  from  a  novel  above  quoted  is  followed  by  another, 
which  snows  how  the  false  notions  generally  entertained  on  the  subject 
of  privateers,  have  been  fostered  by  confounding  the  deeds  done  in 
fonner  times  with  those  done  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers :  "But 
in  whatever  school  they  had  been  taught,  the  Buccaneers  who  kept 
aboat  the  English  colonies  were  daring  fellows,  and  made  sad  work  in 
times  of  peace  among  the  Spanish  settlements  and  Spanish  merchant- 
men/'• 

Now  the  writer  of  this  passage  is  speaking  of  Captain  KlDD  in  the 
reign  of  Charlks  II.,  who  ended  his  career  as  a  pirate,  for  which  he 
was  tried  and  hung.  At  that  time,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  "  Me- 
moirs of  Viscount  FoRBiN,"  and  other  narratives,  war  between  Eng« 
land  and  France,  and  between  England  and  Spain,  was  chronic  in 
certain  latitudes,  and  was  not  inteiTupted  by  the  fact  of  those  coun- 
tries being  at  peace  in  Europe.  Moreover,  from  the  time  of  Drake, 
whatever  coula  be  alleged  against  privateers  could  with  equal  truth  be 
alleged  against  the  captains  of  the  Koyal  Navy ;  but  in  process  of  time 
the  conduct  of  Maritime  war  improved  and  became  milder  and  more 
regular  on  the  part  both  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  of  the  privateers, 
though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  theatre  of  the  ^'  Thirty  Years' 
War'*  had  any  cause  to  envy  the  districts  of  France  lately  occupied 
by  the  Prussians.  Maritime  war  must  always  be  less  inhuman  than 
war  on  land,  for  seamen  do  not  go  into  action  in  the  state  of  hardship 
and  privation  which  goads  the  soldier  to  excess ;  and  when  the  action 
is  over  there  are  no  women  and  children  to  suffer  from  the  passions 
excited  by  the  strife. 

Scraps  from  the  ''  Times/' 

PoB  more  than  a  week  during  last  January  the  IHnies  devoted  nearly  a 
page  a  day  to  a  report  of  the  trial  of  Rtjbery  v,  Gbant  and  Sampson,  the 
latter  being  accused  of  libelling  the  plaintiff.  The  evidence  as  to  the  rela- 
tions between  Baron  Grant  suEid  Mr.  Sampson  was  such  as  to  cause  the 
managers  of  the  Timis  "  mingled  astonishment  and  indignation"  (Leading 
Article,  Jan.  19;  ;  but  with  this  the  readers  of  the  Diplomatic  Review  have 
no  further  concern  than  ns  an  additional  proof,  if  one  were  needed,  of  the 
dishonesty  that  is  mixed  up  with  that  daily  supply  of  *'  news*'  on  which  so 
many  Englishmen  rely  for  their  opinions. 

But  in  the  same  paper  appeared  words  of  more  value,  those  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron.     In  the  course  of  his  charge  to  the  jury,  he  said  : — 

""With  relation  to  the  question  of  piracy,  let  us  see  what  are  the  facts. 
This  young  man  (Rubeey)  had  proceeded  to  San  Francisco  .  .  .  'War 
was  raging,  and  what  was  it  the  plaintiff  did  ?  Why  he  took  out  Letters 
of  Marque,  obtained  from  Jefferson  Davis,  who  was  the  President  of  the 
Coufederate  States.  .  .  .  What  he  did,  as  I  say,  was  to  take  out 
Letters  of  Marque,  and  to  join  Hahpending  and  others  in  fitting  out  this 
privateer.  He  was  indicted,  and  convicted  of  treason,  or  something  in  the 
nature  of  treason,  and  that  is  all  which  supports  the  statement  in  this 

•  *' Tales  of  a  Traveller,"  by  Geoffrey  Crayon  (Washington  Irving),  vol.  ii.  p.  241. 
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article  that  he  was  charged  with  piracy.  I  have  already  stated,  gentlemen, 
that  it  was  no  more  piracy  tlian  it  was  murder,  arson,  or  higliway  rohbery, 
or  any  other  crime  known  to  the  Law  of  England,  or  to  the  Law  of  the 
United  States  of  America ;  therefore  it  is  wholly  unjustifiable.** 

At  a  time  when  the  Declaration  of  Paris  is  not  disavowed ;  when  the 
great  military  Powers  are  following  the  lead  of  Russia  at  conferences Vhoae 
work  has  been  described  by  one  of  our  own  ministers  as  having  the  effect 
of  *^  paralysing  the  defence ;"  and  when  the  people  of  England  are  still 
resolutely  shutting  their  eyes  both  to  their  own  danger  and  to  their  only 
safeguard,  it  is  of  no  light  importance  that  au  English  judge  should  say  of 
privateering,  as  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  did  in  another  part  of  his  charge, 
that  "  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  there  is  anything  in  it  criminal,  or  anything 
unworthy  of  a  man  of  the  Iiighest  honour,  and  the  purest  patriotism,  and 
the  most  exalted  and  spotless  reputation.*' 

There  was  another  point  on  which  the  Times  gave  its  readers  informa- 
tion, and  in  a  way  which  was  not  a  little  peculiar. 

As  soon  as  the  trial  was  over,  Mr.  Sampson  wrote  a  letter,  but  it  did  not 
appear  in  the  IHmes  until  it  had  already  ''  been  published  by  some  of  our 
contemporaries."  Is  it  an  unfiiir  inference  to  draw,  that  if  it  had  not  been 
so  "  published,'*  it  would  have  been  suppressed  by  the  paper  on  which  the 
writer  had  been  employed  ?     In  the  course  of  it  Mr.  Sampson  said ; — 

"  During  the  years  1871  and  1872  my  own  desks  were  opened,  my  cor- 
respondence intercepted,  and  papers  constantly  searched,  and  the  proees:! 
was  discovered  only  when  some  despatches  between  Ministers  of  State, 
intended  merely  to  pass  through  my  Imnde,  were  found  to  have  been  exa- 
mined and  delayed,  and  ultimately  transmitted  in  other  envelopes  than 
their  broken  ones." 

Is  there  no  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  call  attention  to  thift 
remarkable  statement,  and  to  ask  who  were  "the  Ministers  of  State,*'  who 
in  1871  and  1872  "  passed  their  despatches  through  the  han/ls*'  of  the 
City  Correspondent  of  the  Tmes  ?  Mr.  Sampson  endeavours  to  lessen 
the  importance  of  the  statement  by  saying  he  thinks  there  was  nothing  in 
them  ''  to  alfect  the  interests  of  any  persons,'*  but  still  the  fact  remains 
unexplained  that  the  late  Ministry  allowed  the  Times  to  see  their  despatches 
hefort  they  were  delivered  to*their  proper  addresses  i 

P.  8. 

Tatelr  Lodge,  Feb.  19,  1875. 


Doing  Something. — When  one  man  reproaches  another  for  the  vile  practice  of 
I  shaking  hands,  the  moat  common  excuse  is,  "  Well,  it  is  ridiculous,  but  one  must  do 

something."  This  reason  serves  for  many  operation?.  Lord  Russell  gave  as  the 
reason  for  sending  a  British  army  to  perish  in  the  Crimea,  "We  must  do  something?.*' 
It  does  not,  however,  hold  when  anything  has  to  be  done :  as,  for  instance,  stopping 
the  Alabama,  See  his  recent  work  and  his  conffsslon  of  liaving  been  mistaken  iu 
allowing  the  vessel  to  issue  on  the  seas.  This  is  value  received  for  the  millions  paid. 
If,  in  another  case,  the  phrase  had  been,  *'  I  must  do  tV,"  it  could  not  have  been 
littered :  for  shaking  a  hand  is  no  more  a  reason  for  shaking  it  than  the  sending  of 


\  an  army  to  the  Crimea  is  a  reason  for  sending  it. 
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A  Day  with  One  of  the  Oonimittees. 

By  a.  G.  Stapleton,  Esq.* 
PsOBABLT  the  great  majority  of  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  have 
seen  mention  made  in  the  pnblic  prints  of  a  set  of  men  who  call  them- 
selves •*  Foreign  Affkirs  Committees,  of  sneh  and  such  a  city,  or  town/' 
but  probably  there  are  few  who  attach  any  definite  meaning  to  the 
title,  or  who  really  know  anything  about  them. 

They  form  perhaps  as  remarkable  an  organisation  as  ever  existed 
in  this  country.  They  consisted  in  1857  of  working  men, 
who  devoted  their  exclusive  attention  in  political  matters  to  Foreign 
Affaire;  and  in  that  year  there  were  no  less  than  sixty-nine  Com- 
mittees in  different  great  cities  and  towns  in  England.  They  were 
organised  by  Mr.  David  Urquhart,  a  gentleman  well  known  as 
devoting  himself  to  bringing  before  thg  public  the  affairs  of  the  East. 
At  first  Liord  Palmer8ton  and  Mr.  Urquhart  were  great  allies,  and 
the  latter  having  got  hold  of  the  copies  of  the  secret  despatches  which 
were  taken  out  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constaxtine  at 
the  time  of  the  Rebellion  at  Warsaw,  they  joined  in  publishing  them 
in  a  work  well  known  at  the  time  as  the  Portfolio.  Mr.  Urquhart 
was  certainly  not  an  easy  man  to  deal  with,  and  before  long  they 
parted  company,  and  very  soon  after  he  appeared  in  the  shape  of  Lord 
tALMERSTON's  bitterest  foe.  Mr.  Urquhart  was  undoubtedly  a  man 
of  extraordinary  genius ;  none  other  could  have  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  working  men  take  a  deep  interest  in  our  foreign  affairs,  and 
imbuing  them  with  accurate  knowledge,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  form 
just  opinions  upon  them.  This  was  the  task  which  he  set  himself  to 
accomplish,  and  it  Ls  very  certain  that  in  sixty-nine  different  towns  he 
did  succeed  in  getting  working  men  to  join  his  Committees,  to  labaur 
in  acquiring  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  to  fonn  their  judgment 
upon  it.  Whether  those  judgments  were  worthless  or  erroneous,  the- 
conception  of  the  idea,  and  its  successful  execution,  was  a  work  of 
genius  which  no  ordinary  mind  could  have  accomplished. 

Of  all  the  deplorable  deeds  which  were  done  at  Loi'd  Palmerston's 
instigation  by  British  forces  in  Asia,  there  was  none  which  stung  me 
with  such  hoiTor  and  dismay  as  the  bombardment  of  the  unhappy  city 
of  Canton.  I  have  already  stated  what  Lord  Elgin  thought  of  it^ 
On  this  sad  event  becoming  known  in  England  I  made  everj'  effort  to 
arouse  my  countrymen  to  a  due  sense  of  its  iniquity — and  I  have 
reason  to  know  that  my  efforts  were  not  unsuccessful.  Amongst 
different  means,  I  gave  vent  to  my  feelings  in  a  pamphlet  on  The 
HoHilities  at  Canton,  This  pamphlet  fell  into  tl\e  hands  of  these 
Foreign  AJfairs  Committees.  Tliey  read  it  with  the  gixjatest  delight,, 
and  I  was  almost  immediately  involved  in  a  correspondence  with  several 
of  them,  as  they  were  quite  sure  that  the  Author  of  the  pamphlet  must 
be  a  man  after  their  own  heart.  So  after  some  months  of  more  or  lesa 
active  communication  between  us,  they  urged  me  in  the  strongest  way 

*  From  MacmiUans  Afagazine,  March,  1875. 
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to  come  down,  and  to  make  mjaelf  personally  knovni  to  them.  For  a 
long  while,  I  put  off  complying  witU  their  request,  but  at  last  yielded 
to  tneir  earnestness ;  and  at  the  end  of  July,  1857,  I  wended  mj  way 
to  the  North.  I  was  more  especially  influenced  to  do  so  by  the  Brad- 
fofd  Committee,  whom  I  made  my  chief  object-  My  time  being 
limited,  I  could  only  go  to  a  few ;  in  all  I  visited  some  seven  or  d^t. 
The  members  all,  more  or  less,  held  the  same  language,  but  as  at  Brad- 
ford I  spent  the  most  time  1  will  confine  myself  to  describing  ^rhat 
.  there  took  place. 

On  a  night  in  the  early  part  of  August  I  arrived  at  the  Hold,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  I  was  to  meet  the  Committee  at  (the  dinner- 
hour)  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day.  I  accordingly  went  to  a  respecU 
able  public-bouse,  and  was  ushered  into  a  large  upper  room,  where  I 
found  about  thirty  men,  who  had  assembled  to  receive  me.  The  Chair- 
man bad  on  an  ordinary  morning  dress,  but  the  rest  of  the  Committee 
were  all  working  men  in  their  working  dresses,  and  four  or  five  had 
their  shirt-sleeves  turned  up-^their  bare  arms  stained  with  indigo; 
some  had  no  coats  on,  some  with  rough  jackets,  uidicating  from  their 
appearance  that  they  were  what  they  worked  in.  "Wlien  I  came  iu 
they  all  rose,  and  the  Cbainnan  advanced  to  meet  me,  held  out  ha 
hand,  which  1  shook,  and  he  then  led  me  to  the  top  of  the  table,  and 
placed  me  in  his  own  chair — where  I  was  immediately  ealuted  by  all 
the  I'est  with  their  warm  thanks  for  my  having  come  amongst  them.  The 
Chairman  then,  standing  by  my  side,  said  that  some  of  his  friends  were 
desirous  of  putting  to  me  questions  on  foreign  affairs,  on  which  they 
were  anxious  to  nave  my  opinion.  To  this  propel  I  of  course 
assented.  They  knew  that  my  politics  werei  Tory  or  Conservative 
(whichever  they  may  be  called),  and  the  fii-st  point  of  which  they  were 
desirous  to  assure  me  was,  tliat,  strongly  impressed  with  the  righteoos- 
ness  of  their  views,  they  were  determined  to  act  tlif  ougb  the  constituted 
autliorities  of  the  realm ;  their  hope  being  to  create  a  sound  public 
opinion,  which  should  bear  with  irresistible  effect  on  tliose  authorities. 
This  (though  I  knew  as  much  before)  bad,  nevertheless,  a  pleasing  and 
assuring  effect. 

These  iirelimiuary  observations  over,tbe  first  jjoint  which  they  raised 
was  the  Chinese  war.  It  is  out  of  the  question  in  a  paper  of  this  sort 
to  give  any  description  of  the  discussion.  They  agreed  with  me  in  the 
opinion  that  its  origin  was  unjustifiable,  and  that  the  mode  in  which  it 
had  been  carried  on  was  to  be  deeply  deplored.  There  were  several 
spO'!;esmen,  and  they  certainly  showed  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  u« 
and  oiita  of  the  question,  as  bearing  upon  the  acknowledged  principles 
of  international  law.  Thoy  pointed  out  with  logical  accuracy  and  legal 
acutencss  the  deeds  which  had  been  perpetrated  in  violation  of  those 

firinciples.  .They  deplored  with  sorrow  that  the  Government  should 
lave  involved  the  country  in  proceedings  which  they  considered  to  be 
as  injurious  to  its  interests  as  they  were  damaging  to  its  character. 
And  they  asked,  "  What  could  be  done  V"  I  replied,  "  Enlighten  the 
public  mind  by  every  possible  means,  for  be  sure  that  if  the  majority 
of  the  British  people  really  understand  what  has  been  done  they  wilt 
never  condone  it." 
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At  the  end  of  about  an  hoar  and  a  half  the  greater  part  of  those 
present  retired^  bat  they  were  immediately  replaced  by  another  set, 
and  the  discassion  then  tamed  on  oar  dealings  with  Turkey  and 
Bnasia.  There  was  nothing  which  these  men  did  not  know  00  the 
subject — all  the  Treaties  and  their  stipulations,  on  what  occasions  they 
were  made,  how  they  had  been  carried  out,  all  their  bearings  as  affect- 
ing the  past  and  their  probable  effects  in  the  future,  were  dealt  with  in 
a  way  as  if  they  had  passed  their  lives  in  the  Foreign  Office.  It  was 
an  unexpected  but  edifying  exhibition.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here 
to  repeat  more  of  what  passed,  my  object  being  to  describe  tnese  men, 
not  to  discuss  at  large  our  past  toreign  policy ;  but  every  point  of  it 
was  dealt  with,  and  tney  showed  equal  knowledge  on  all. 

I  sat  in  the  chsur  till  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  never  more 
than  about  tuirty  at  the  same  time  in  the  room :  every  hour  and  a  half 
some  retired  and  others  came  to  occupy  their  places.  There  were 
always  some  new  comers  amongst  the  relays,  but  the  greater  part,  after 
the  first  two  or  three  changes,  were  those  who  had  been  m  before. 
On  the  whole,  I  should'^guess  that  I  saw  upwards  of  a  hundred  different 
faces. 

Now  the  object  for  which  these  men  had  thus  banded  themselves 
together  was  of  the  noblest  kind.  They  said  they  did  not  care  for 
further  Reform — the  ballot  was  worthless ;  they  wished  to  uphold  all 
the  established  institutions  of  their  Country.  There  was  one  thing,and 
one  thing  only,  on  the  attainment  of  which  they  had  set  their  hearts. 
Their  Country  had,  they  said,  been  humiliated  in  the  eyes  of  the  ivorld, 
and  had  lost  its  influence,  by  Lord  Palmerston's  systematic  violation 
of  those  great  principles  of  international  law  which  ought  to  regulate 
the  intercourse  of  Nations. 

**Sir,**  they  said  (addressing  me)  over  and  over  again  in  the  course 
of  the  discussions,  "our  single  object  is  to  compel  our  Government  to 
re-establish  the  reimi  of  law." 

Such  was  the  lofty  idea  which  filled  the  minds  of  these  lowly 
mechanics.  I  retired  from  the  conference  with  mingled  feelings  of 
amazement  and  delight,  and  thought  that  no  one  ought  to  despair  of 
England^s  fate  whilst  such  men  formed  a  portion  of  her  people. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked.  What  became  of  all  this  ?  and  it  is  a 
question  which  ought  not  to  remain  unanswered. 

After  what  I  had  seen  and  heard  I  wrote  to  them  to  tell  them  I  was 
quite  ready  to  give  them  the  best  advice  in  my  power  as  to  the  most 
effectual  course  for  them  to  pursue  in  the  attainment  of  their  objects. 
Mr.  Ukqithart  was  well  pleaded  with  what  had  passed,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, shortly  after  we  differed  in  our  views  as  to  principles.  He  held 
that  amicable  and  forcible  intervention  in  the  internal  concerns  of 
Independent  States  were  equallv  forbidden.*  I  maintained  that  ami- 
cable intervention,  or  even  decided  marks  of  displeasure,  were  not  only 
lawful  but  beneficial,  provided  they  were  free  from  either  the  threat  or 

*  W«  sugiKMi  to  Ike  BtocliottS  reader  to  tarn  to  the  correspondence  with  Mr.  StApIeton  of 
1857  ia  the  Diplomatic  iUviev  (Free  Press)  for  October  7,  14,  and  21  of  that  year,  in  which 
'vrill  be  found  a  most  raaaterly  expotUion  in  reference  to  his  term  **  forcible  intervention,**  and 
of  the  terriUe  effects  on  the  human  race  of  ambiguous  terms.  — £d.  D.  R. 
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the  applicatjon  of  force.  .  We  also  difEered  on  other  points,  and  ks  I 
had  no  intention  of  sappIaDtins  their  founder,  still  less  of  cansing 
differences  in  the  Committees,*  I  {i^dually  withdrew,  although  for  a 
long  while  I  held  correepondsnce  with  the  members,  all  of  whom 
looked  up  to  Mr.  Ubqdhart  with  tlie  utmost  veneration  and  confi- 
dence. He,  who  possessed  the  genins  to  found,  to  organise,  and  to 
instruct,  had  not  (at  least  so  it  appeared  to  me)  the  power  to  direct 
their  efforts  to  us«ful  practical  ends.  It  must  be  confessed  they  did 
not  make  that  impression  on  the  public  mind  which  their  views  and 
eBbrts  fairly  deserved. 

But  who  can  wonder  tliat  these  men  failed,  when,  £c. 


To  Mb.  Staplbtob. 

Moutreui,  llarcli,  8, 1875. 

Sib, — I  was  greatly  rejoiced  tliis  morning  to  see  your  name  ap- 
pended to  an  article  in  print.  Hearing  nothing  of  you  for  so  long  a 
time  I  feared  you  were  dead. 

By  the  perusul  of  that  article  I  am  relieved  from  a  most  painfal 
impi-essiou  and  hasten  to  make  to  you  amends  for  the  unexpressed 
wrong  I  had  done  you. 

The  Bradford  Committee  fell  off  after  your  visit  and  finally  broke 
up.  The  impression  I  referred  to  was  that  you  had  had  some  part  in 
that  defection.  Your  narraUve,  however,  explains  all.  That  explana- 
tion is  wJiolly  unconscious  on  your  part.  It  is  this:  "The  chairman 
"  held  out  his  hand,  which  I  shook." 

After  that  they  could  no  longer  write  to  mo  in  sincerity,  unless  it 
Iiad  been  to  make  confession.     Few  men  can  do  that. 

Tliese  associations  were  formed,  coiild  be  formed,  only  on  the  basis 
of  mutual  respect,  incompatible  with  the  odious  practice  in  question. 
I  send  you  a  pamphlet  in  which  I  have  attempted  to  explain  myself, 
Qy  it  you  will  understand  the  means  by  which  I  obtained  the  results 
which  surprised  you,  and  which  were  concealed  from  you  by  the 
dei-ogatory  act  of  this  Bradford  Chairman,  who  was  besides  not  a 
workman. 

Such  incidents  as  these  refen-ed  to  above  have  often  arrived,  it  is 
true;  but  they  have  generally  furnished  a  useful  occasion.  In  this 
particalar  occasion,  it  was,  besides,  an  issoleucc,  even  according  to 
the  pi'actice  as  it  exists  to-day;  for,  at  least,  in  England,  it  is  the 
su)>erIor  and  not  the  inferior  who  offei-s  his  hand,  when  a  hand  is  to  be 
shaken. 

This  incident  comes  singularly  io  illustrate  my  proposition :  that 
the  substitution  of  an  oiTensive  manual  act  for  human  salutation  is 
destiTictive  of  all  honourable  and  profitable  association  between  men. 

I  have  also  directed  to  be  sent  to  yon  the  report  of  a  Conference 
nt  Versailles  two  years  ago,  between  a  Deputation  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  and  two  Commissions  of  the   Katioual  Assembly, 

*  Mr.  Suplflnn'ii  rHOlldcIiona  vn  not  kin  diillnct.  Wa  hiiva  turned  back  to  thr  corit- 
opoiulFncs  and  eod  Uiat  the  Commitleea  differed  [ram  hlni  and  not  between  Ut(in«elre:'.^ 

ED.fl.fi. 
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im  account  of  the  incident  mentioned  at  the  close,  when  the  t)ac 
(rAui)iFFKET-PASQUiER  advanced,  proposing  to  shake  hands.  The  act 
of  the  Deputation  in  declining,  and  the  reasons  they  gave,  will  show 
you  how  completely  the  Chairman  at  Bradford  had  sunk  back  into 
the  mire  from  whence  he  had  been  drawn.  The  working  men  of 
England  have  not  been  my  only  field  of  work  ;  indeed,  this  has  been 
hat  one  out  of  many ;  and  in  all  the  means  of  action  have  been  the 
same.  Nor  should  I  have  had  anything  to  do,  save  that  opinions 
were  false  and  manners  odious.  In  the  correction  of  the  one  and  the 
other  consisted  the  new  mould  for  men. 

I  commenced  this  letter  as  an  apology :  it  has  slipped  into  a  task — 
that  of  inducing  you  to  convert  an  unheeded  daily  habit  into  an  intellec- 
tual problem  requiring  solution.  In  so  far  at  least  as  to  be  able  to  rate 
mental  effects  producible  by  its  adoption  or  rejection.  An  incident 
recurs  to  me  that  may  lighten  that  task.  One  of  the  rare  men  I 
have  fallen  upon,  by  name  Richard  Hart,  of  enormous  penetration, 
activity,  and  research,  had  for  months  followed  and  watched  me,  but 
concealing  himself  from  me.  At  length  he  came  to  the  Committee, 
after  a  torch-light  meeting  at  Stafford  (this  was  in  1853,  when  I  was 
engaged  in  striving  to  arrest  the  Crimean  War),  where  he  delivered 
a  speech  that  electrified  me.  He  remained  after  the  others  and 
then  said : — 

"  I  have  come  to  apologise  for  unfounded  suspicion  and  for  in- 
"  juiious  acts,  of  which  you  are  unconscious.  For  three  hundred 
"  years  no  man  of  your  class  has  come  among  men  of  my  class  (not^ 
'^  being  connected  with  them)  save  to  gain  votes,  or  popularity ;  that 
"  is  to  cheat  and  befool  them — ^I  saw  in  you  one  of  this  sort,  more 
"  artful  than  the  -rest,  and  I  have  applied  myself  to  watch  you  and 
"  them ;  to  expose  you  and  to  save  the  working  men  from  becom- 
*'  ^'^g  your  dupes.  I  have  this  night  discovered  that  I  have  been  a 
"  fool ;  and  I  come  to  make  you  tne  only  amends  in  my  power." 

I  asked  him  to  tell  me  what  it  was  that  had  so  suddenly  changed 
him :  he  replied : 

"  You  do  not  shake  hands." 

"  Give  me,"  I  said,  "  your  interpretation  of  those  words."  He  did 
so  in  the  following  terms : 

"  Not  using  the  common  way  to  curry  favour,  I  saw  that  you  were 
"  honest,  I  saw  that  you  had  a  method  of  your  own,  and  so  under- 
"  stood  your  success.  I  saw  that  you  gave  something  to  the  working 
"  man  instead  of  seeking  to  take  something  from  them ;  and  what 
"  you  gave  them  was  above  all  other  things,  respect  for  others  and  for 
"  themselves." 

Abstention  from  a  common  social  and  domestic  practice  becomes 
performance.  It  passes  from  the  sphere  of  perception  of  cause, 
sequence,  and  results ;  it  ceases  to  be  an  inert  and  inactive  acceptance 
of  a  conclusion.  As  regards  the  person  himself,  it  expresses  Know- 
ledge and  conviction.  In  regard  to  others,  it  is  repressive.  It  is  a 
sign  of  a  fixed  purpose.  It  is  the  evidence  of  a  strong  will^  and  cha- 
racter. If  derivative  in  its  inception,  it  becomes  original  in  its  ap- 
plication by  developing  in  each  mdividual  the  faculty  of  observation, 
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the  spirit  of  inqnmr,  the  Tatchfalnera  of  men  ;  it  diac^lines  him  in 
tiie  art  of  fence,  brings  him  each  hoar  on  the  battle-iiela,  where  trial 
and  victory  combine  to  complete  him  with  coorace. 

It  ia  moreover  the  external  and  visible  sign  of  internal  conviction^ 
and  also  of  faith.  For  he  is  retnming  to  or  practising  that  rule  of 
bononr,  and  charity  towards  his  fellow-men  which  Old  and  New 
Testament  ahke  describe  and  enjoin.  It  is  a  bond  between  these  who 
see  and  do. 

It  lifts  a  man  into  association  with  the  good  and  great  of  fwmff 
times.  It  separates  a  man  from  the  valgar  and  base ;  that  is  from 
his  age. 

It  IS  evidence  that  he  has  pot  away  insolence  as  regards  his  Boperiors, 
familiarity  as  regards  his  eqnals,  and  servility  as  regards  his  inferiors. 
So  that  he  can  be  a  poor  man  and  not  vain,  a  rich  man  and  not 
a  lie." 

Finally  he  guns  in  this  contest — certainty ;  for,  if  not  right  in  sll 
pdnts,  that  c<mtest  could  not  last  an  hour ;  or  rather  could  not  have 
even  commenced. 

The  certainty  he  acamreH  that  his  grouqds  are  sore,  brings  the 
connter-certiun^  that  what  he  combats  is  equally,  in  all  points,  false. 
He  has  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  universaJitT  of  error  so  as  to 
feel  as  a  man  in  complete  armour,  passing  througn,  not  combating 
an  unarmed  mob. 

On  the  occasion  above  referred  to,  Bichard  Hart  said  to  me:— 
"  If  you  are  not  ri^t,  your  words  are  so  ridiculously  false  that  a  child 
*'  could  expose  them.  If  you  are  right,  these  are  the  only  words 
*'  worth  listening  to." 

I  see  that  It  is  my  epitaph  that  you  imagine  you  were  writing  ind 
yon  have  done  it  generously, 

At  least  no  Editor  in-  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  would  have  admitted 
my  name  into  his  pages,  save  in  that  shape.  They  awaited  the  death 
of  Lord  Palmebston,  to  condemn  ;  they  will  await  mine  to  commend- 
In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  condemnation  or  approval  will 
come  too  late  for  any  benefit  to  themselves. 

I  do  not  wish  to  give  you  the  trouble  of  answering  this  letter,  bnt 
it  would  be  a  gratification  to  me  If  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  in- 
dicate by  a  single  word  the  "  practical "  ends  to  which  you  consider 
that  I  neglected  to  direct  the  energies  of  these  men. 

Yon  also  say  that  they  "  have  failed,"  Such  words,  written  and 
pnblished  in  1875,  are  startling — the  Brussels  Conference  havine 
broken  down,  the  Declaration  of  Paris  being  about  to  be  reversed  1 
Of  course,  only  reading  the  newspapers,  you  can  know  nothing  now 
of  their  works  any  more  than  you  would  have  known  in  1857,  had 
you  not  gone  among  them.  I  can  tell  you  that  duriog  the  interval 
the  J  have  broken  down  and  stopped  ail  the  political,  social, 
atheistical,  and  revolutionary  agitations  that  have  bden  attempted 
in  England,  either  by  sporadic  Infection  or  foreign  design ;  and 
that  their  voice  and  action  have  been  repressively  felt  in  every  great 
event  which  has  afBicted  and  injured  mankind,  besides  those  which 

*  Sard;  mta  of  low  degres  us  Taaity,  ind  man  a(  hlgb  iegrtt  U«  >  lie.— FMlm  Izii.i  9- 
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they  have  prevented  from  taking  place.  These  planned  but  arrested 
catastrophes  inclnde  three  European  wars  :  for  wnat  I  have  been  able 
to  do  with  those  who  govern  or  in€uence,  depended  on  the  secondary 
effects  of  their  action  and  existence. 

You  could  not,  however,  have  known,  even  at  that  former  time,  and 
on  that  occasion,  when,  alone  among  Englishmen  without  our  pale, 
you  acted  so  noble  and  natriotic  a  part,  the  part  they  had  in  moving 
the  House  of  Lords  to  that  condemnation  of  the  crime  in  China  which 
led  to  the  dissolution  of  1857. 

When  Lord  Derby  rose  to  make  his  Motion  he  commenced  with 
these  wcMrds  :— 

**  I  speak  in  the  name  of  the  country." 

He  said  so  on  the  faith  of  the  enormous  petition  he  had  unrolled 
and  presented,  bearing  10,000  signatures.  It  was  the  petition  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committees.  Who  else  beside  them  and  you  cared  for 
any  crimes  that  were  committed,  or  any  ruin  that  might  ensue  f 

Lord  Palmerston  met  Lord  Derby  bv  his  appeal  to  the  country, 
which  obediently  returned  "  his  House  01  Commonfi,**  as  it  was  then 
called.  He  knew  well  that  Lord  Derby's  '*  Country  "  was  only  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committees.  Lord  Stratford  de  REDCiiiPFB  said 
to  a  body  of  them :  '*  If  there  were  more  like  you,  evil  measures  would 
be  resisted  and  honest  ministers  supported."  And  why  were  there  not 
more  ?  I  had  shown  what  might  be  made  of  the  people  of  England ; 
but  there  was  no  one  to  help  me,  or  to  do  the  like.  My  share  m  the 
thoughts  of  my  countrymen  was  contempt,  when  not  anger. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain.  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

David  Urquhabt. 

P.S.  I  learn  from  London  that  your  article  is  to  be  reprinted  for 
the  use  of  the  Committees.  As  I  cannot  allow  this  first  mention  of  the 
existence  of  these  bodies  among  Englishmen  to  contain,  unrectified,  a 
mistake  on  so  vital  a  point  as  manners,  I  send  a  copy  of  the  letter  to 
accompany  the  reprint. 

Report  op  a  Conference  at  Versailles. 

(From  the  Diplomatic  Review  for  April,  1874.) 
extract. 

"  An  hour  and  a  half  having  been  expended  in  the  reception,  the  Depu- 
tation rose  to  withdraw,  and  the  Addresses  wero  placed  in  the  bauds  of  the 
Due  de  Pasquikr  who  undertook  to  present  them  to  the  Assembly,  and  who 
in  emphatic  terms  expressed  the  satisfaction  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
felt  on  the  occasion. 

*'  After  the  meeting  broke  up,  the  conversation  was  continued  in  groups 
throughout  the  hall.  On  their  final  retirement,  the  Due  de  Pasquibb 
stepped  forward  to  bid  adieu  to  the  deputation  by  shaking  hands  with 
the  Deputy  from  Keighley,  who  stood  nearest  to  him.  The  latter  made  aa 
obeisance,  and  after  a  momentary  pause  of  embarrassment,  requested  one 
of  the  gentlemen  present  to  explain  to  the  Duke,  that  if  they  were  opposed 
to  the  world  in  opinions,  so  were  they  also  in  manners ;  that  to  shake  hands 
would  be  on  their  part  an  act  of  improper  familiarity ;  that  tbey  held  that 
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modero  cuabom  of  aubstitutint;  th&t  form  for  a  aalutntioD,  wliicli  l>ad 
1  propagated  by  electfona  in  Eaglnnd,  waa  gencruUy  an  iminceritj, 
ija  a  familiarity ;  that  familiarity  led  to  u  eeiiae  of  equality,  and  equa- 
te communiam  and  revolution  ;  thnt  it  destroyed  respect  between  mau 
man,  and  tliot  from  disrespect  there  waa  but  one  step  to  all  tlie  duo- 
I  wbich  thteatea  from  tbe  International." 


"  PRACTICAL  ENDS,"  MEASURES,  AND  MEN. 

We  print  separately  and  under  the  above  title,  a  second  letter  to 
Staplkton,  so  that  there  may  be  a  reference  to  this  first  expo- 
;  of  a  most  delusive  term.] 

Hontrenz,  Uirch  27,  1875. 
VINO  received  no  answer  to  my  letter  of  the  8th,  in  which  I 
lested  you  to  inform  rae  of  the  "  practical  ends  "  to  which  1  had 
id  to  direct  the  energies  of  the  working  men,  I  again  venture  to 
B  the  compliance  with  that  request. 

'on  had  pronounced  a  posthumous  judgment  on  me.  A  man  seldom 
the  chance  of  listening  to  such  judgment,  while  his  eat  can  still 
r.  You,  in  i-egiird  to  one  of  the  fields  of  my  labours,  and  the  most 
ortant  of  all,  aa  it  was  that  of  my  countrymen,  could  alone  pro- 
nce  Hucb  a  judgment  with  data  before  you ;  as  you  are  the  only 
[lishman,  beyond  the  pale  of  my  own  disciples,  who  has  seen  with 
eyes,  or  beard  with  bis  ears,  the  evidence  on  wliich  rest.s  the  claim 
will  be  put  forward  for  me  hereafter,  of  having  withdrawn  men 
a  their  factions  and  having  restored  them  to  the  use  of  their 
iral  faculties,  so  as  to  become  honest  men  and  loyal  subjects, 
ly  have  indeed  seen  them  as  deputations,  but  you  alone  have  gone 
sat  by  tlieir  firesides,  and  noted  their  comings  in  and  their  goings 

i'^hilst  ill  sus|iense,  awaiting  yotir  answer,  I  have  been  revolving  in 
mind  what  it  could  be  that  t  had  neglected ;  and  what  it  is  that  a 
1  belonging  to  the  present  age  can  and  wouiti  consider  a  practical 

cannot,  as  to  the  first  head,  discover  the  omission.  I  have  even 
led  to  the  records  of  that  synoptic  exposition  which  I  made  at  the 
!  of  my  election  to  represent  in  Parliament  a  portion  of  my  follow 
itrymen,  when,  as  opposed  to  each  and  all  of  the  factions,  I  was 
ted  ;  and  where,  after  four  years  of  service  in  the  House  of  Com- 
s,  1  obtained  the  rmanimou^  adliesion  of  the  elector,  as  all  those 

had  not  voted  for  me  in  1847  signed  a  retjuisition  in  1852. 
he  ends,  which  one  entire  constituency  had  united  to  carry  ijito 
;t,  and  whicli  would  liave  been  carried  into  effect  had  others 
ed,  seem  to  me  now  as  then  tlie  desirable  ones.  But  their  firacti- 
lity  depended  not  on  their  desirability,  but  on  extraneous  support 
ipoaition.     I  had  only  to  do  with  what  it  was  right  or  w  rong  to  do. 

effecting  of  the  one  or  the  preventing  of  tlie  other  depended 
y  on  the  amount  of  intelligence  and  honesty  still  remaining  in 
rest  of  the  people,  or  the  amount  of  stupidity  and  dishonesty 
ed  at,  at  the  particular  momenl. 
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If  a  practical  end  is,  as  it  must  be,  an  end  to  be  practised,  it  is 
already  a  practice.  Then  it  has  not  to  be  discovered,  to  be  expounded^ 
or  pursued.  I  do  not  therefore  find  any  meaning  in  tlie  words 
"practical  ends." 

I  have  found  much  to  do,  but^that  has  consisted  in  convincing  men 
and  convicting  men.  I  had  to  convince  them  of  the  truth  they 
ignored — to  convict  them  of  the  crimes  they  committed  or  suffered. 

It  is  thus  that  I  understand  practice  or  doing ;  nor  do  I  see  how  a 
private  man  can  do  anything  save  by  thought.  I  had  to  say  :  **  This 
"  or  that  is  wrong,  therefore  it  ought  to  be  prevented ;  this  or  that  is 
"  right,  therefore  it  ought  to  be  done."  Even  so  a  pilot  on  board  a 
ship,  a  guide  in  the  .desert,  says :  "  Avoid  that  shoal :  follow  this 
'^  track."  The  doing  of  this  appertains  to  the  arms  of  the  ship's 
company,  or  the  legs  of  the  camels. 

Tiiose  purposes,  which  the  people  of  StaflTord  concurred  with  me  in 
jadginp^  that  the  people  of  England  should  put  in  practice,  could 
become  practicable  only  by  the  concurrence  of  a  certain  number  of 
other  persons.  Such  concurrence  evidently  could  have  been,  obtained, 
had  tlie  same  means  been  employed  with  other  constituencies,  since 
not  one  man  in  Stafford  agreed  with  me  when  I  first  opened  there  my 
lips.  In  themselves  those  purposes  were  the  simplest  of  all  things, 
being  the  suppression  of  "Parliamentary  usurpations"  of  modem 
date,  that  is  statutes  ;  and  the  suppression  of  "  Cabinet  usurpations," 
also  of  modern  date,  that  is  crimes.  This  I  find,  in  the  records  of 
speeches  and  addresses,  to  have  been  my  definition  of  ends, — in  other 
words,  '^  repeal  and  abolish,  and  so  save  England  from  herself." 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  turn  to  inquire  of  myself  what  a  man  of 
this  age  can  mean  when  he  uses  the,  to  me,  unmeaning  words, 
'^  practical  ends,"  I  can  only  find  these  two :  making  more  laws 
(statutes),  or  increasing  the  votes  on  the  one  side  and  diminishing 
tliem  on  the  other,  so  as  to  accelerate  the  oscillation  of  the  beam  which 
casts  up  or  knocks  down  certain  sets  of  men  who  call  themselves  by  a 
particular  factious  name.  Sir  B.  Peel  has  compressed  it  all  into 
three  words — "  Register,  register,  register !" 

If  there  be  anything  more  than  this,  you  will  perhaps  inform  me ; 
or  if  there  be  any  omission  in  those  ends,  which  I  desired  should  be  put 
in  practice,  it  is  your  duty  to  inform  me.  Nor  can  I  see  how  you  can 
leave  undefined  a  vague  expression  which,  being  undefined,  constitutes 
a  censure,  if  not  a  condemnation.  , 

The  Judge  on  the  bench,  after  hearing  the  charge,  examining  the 
proofs,  and  listening  to  the  defence,  charges  the  jury,  before  they  give 
their  verdict,  on  the  law  of  the  case,  lou,  seating  yourself  on  the 
bench  of  Minos,  cannot  do  less,  even  though  calling  before  you  one  not 
as  yet  within  your  jurisdiction. 

If  doubt,  not  certainty,  is  conveyed  by  a  sentence,  it  is,  it  must  be, 
that  the  terms  which  compose  it  are  of  doubtful  and  not  certain 
meaning ;  that  is,  that  they  are  ambiguous  or  amphibological.  Such 
terms  have  then  to  be  themselves  analysed  ;  they  are  invariably  derived 
from  a  foreign  tongue ;  have  been  needlessly  introduced  into  our  own, 
and  in  it  have  passed  to  a  meaning  which  differs  from  that  which  they 
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ad  in  their  own.  The  doabt  is  at  onc«  removed  if  the  English 
qnivalent  be  snbstitnted :  that  is,  if  they  are  got  rid  of. 

The  word  in  this  case  is  "  practical."  It  is  the  adjective  of 
practice;"  at  least,  it  is  the  substitute  for  "practicable,"  the  true 
ajective.  "  Practice  "  is  a  substantive  of  Englbh  construction  from 
le  Greek  verb  pratfem  {vtarTU*),  to  do. 

Thus  "  practice  "  means  "  doing,"  "  practicable  "  a  thing  that  "  can 

be  done, '  "  practical "  a  thing  "  being  done." 

Why,  then,  use  these  terms  instead  of  the  English  ones?  For  this 
aason,  that  they  are  amphibological;  that  is,  they  have  two  faces  or 
oable  meanings,  and  are  therefore  as  desirable  for  those  who  speak 
dthout  knowing  what  they  mean,  or  who  have  a  purpose  they  wish 
>  disguise,  as  they  are  odious  and  repugnant  to  those  who,  in  speaking, 
ave  a  meaning  to  convey. 

With  the  substantive  (practice)  I  have  had  already  much  to  do. 

The  bold  design  to  deprive  England  of  her  arms  in  war  and  her 
ower  of  self-(iefence  entirely  rested  on  philology.  The  instrument 
mployed  as  the  lever  of  this  uprooting  of  the  public  judgment  was 
n  amphibolo^i  ^  Greek  term  with  two  faces.  It  was  the  word 
■practice."  The  proposition  cast  upon  the  world  was:  "We  must 
'  assimilate  the  principles  of  war  at  sea  with  the  practice  of  war  on 
'  land."     (See  my  "  Reply  to  Mr.  Oobden,"  Hardwicke,  1862.) 

The  people  of  Manchester  are  not  learned  in  the  Greek  tongue ;  at 
east^  the  ancient  one.  Supposing,  however,  Mr,  Cobden  to  be  a 
irofessorof  that  tongue;  they  entered  his  canoe  and  paddled  him  for  a 
ime  on  the  muddy  and  glassy  stream.  But  I  made  a  grasp  at  their  un- 
lantical  coat-tails,  and  holding  up  a  plac^  with  afamn  in  large  letters, 
vith  a  tabular  demonstration  of  tenses,  conjugations,  and  derivatives, 
hey  did  make  a  return  on  their  consciences  (that  is  their  ignorance), 
vhich  in  1862  had  oot  yet  been  declared  to  be  either  a  "  king"  or  a 
'priest."     (See  Dr.  Newman's  answer  to  Mr.  Gladstone.) 

The  placard  was  secretly  passed  from  hand  to  hand  across  the 
lesks  of  clerks;  finally  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  discovered  that 
tfr.  Cobdbn's  boat  had  the  tide  against  it.  The  great  agitator,  his 
}ccupation  ebbing  away,  remained  from  that  hour  with  closed  lips 
tnd  an  idle  pen. 

The  battle  of  maritime  power  was  therefore  fought  on  the  sob- 
itantive.  The  term  "practice"  being  exploded,  the  plan  which  had 
aeen  based  upon  it  ceased  to  be  "  practical "  or  "  practicable."  Now, 
ifter  thirteen  years  of  stupid  somnolence,  the  English  people  awake 
md  find  it  to  have  been  a  hoax  and  an  imposture. 

This,  then,  is  my  practical  experience  of  the  value  of  what  are 
termed  practical  ends,  or  practical  measures,  and,  consequently,  of  the 
men  who  employ  such  a  term.  That  is,  that  these  men  either  mean 
wmething  that  they  wish  to  hide,  or,  having  no  meaning,  wish  to 
Appear  to  have  one. 

You,  sir,  are  not  an  agitator.  You  have  no  ends,  no  designs.  I 
conclude,  therefore,  that  you  have  only  made  use  of  our  ordinary  form 
of  speech,  beneath  which  may  really  lurk  some  just  conclusion,  the 
fruit  of    your  long  experience ;   and  that   you  may  have  detected 
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some  link  wanting  in  the  chain  or  some  failure  in  the  method  of 
execation,  bj  reason  of  which  I  have  failed  in  turning  the  means  at 
my  disposal  to  account  for  rescuing  England  from  the  bonds  of  bad 
ministers,  unscrupulous  demagogues,  and  fallacious  reasoners. 

I  am  beyond  measure  honoured  by  your  assumption  that  I  desired 
as  an  ^'  end  "  to  make  my  fellow-creatures  honest  and  wise,  instead  of 
factious  and  foolish  men,  although  you  do  conclude  that  by  my 
deficiency  that  end  has  remained  impracticable. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  dated  March  25,  Mr.  Stapleton  writes : — 
As  you  specially  ask  me  to  indicate  the  practical  end  to  which  you 
neglected  to  divert  the  energies  of  these  men,  I  ou^ht  fairly  to  say 
that  in  my  humble  opinion  your  views  as  to  the  functions  of  the  Privy 
Council,  appeared  to  me  an  impracticable  end.  It  would  have  been 
establishing  another  Parliament  by  the  side  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
Legislature.     I  am  free  to  confess  that  after  reading  the  papers  which 

SI  have  sent  me,  I  ought  not  to  have  said  that  these  men  had  failed, 
ey  evidently  have  done  good  work. 
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'*  When  the  powerful  bj  their  authority  and  their  capacity  have  ceased  to  take  care  of 
the  public  interestB,  that  duty  devolves  on  the  humblest  of  the  citizens." — Demosthenes. ' 

**  I  wish  the  people  of  England  would  take  into  their  own  hands,  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs."— &r  Eobert  Peel. 

The  knowledge  is  now  spread  through  the  nation  that  there  is 
scattered  amongst  it  a  body  of  men  unlike  itself.  But  this  knowledge 
is  limited  to  the  peculiarity  that  these  men  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  study  of  the  '^  Right  of  Search,"  and  concentrate  all  their 
soblnnary  ends  and  desires  on  the  ''  Abrogation  of  the  Declaration  of 
Paris."  Thence  has  arisen  the  question,  "  What  will  become  of  these 
committees ;  what  will  they  find  to  do  after  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
is  thrown  on  the  dust-heap  t" 

No  doubt  to  this  question  the  ^swers  will  spring  multiform  and 
endless.  There  is  one,  however,  which  we  would  suggest  as  the  best 
improvement  of  the  occasion.  It  would  be  in  the  form  of  a  counter 
question  thus  : 

*'  If  your  house  had  just  missed  being  carried  away  by  an  inunda- 
tion what  would  you  do  ?" 

Let  us  follow  the  probable  or  possible  course  of  a  conversation  so 
commenced. 

Answer.  Of  course  I  would  find  the  cause  of  tlie  inundation  and 
try  to  stop  it,  and,  if  not  able  myself,  set  others  to  help ;  or  if  that 
were  impossible  I  would  sell,  swap,  or  give  up  my  house,  and  carry  off 
what  I  could  to  build  or  hire  a  house  elsewhere. 

Q^e$tian.  You  have  escaped  an  inundation  (by  our  help),  which  of 
the  two  things  do  you  propose  to  do — stop  its  recurrence  or  shift  your 
quarters? 

A.  What  do  you  mean? 

Q.  I  wish  you  to  say  which  of  the  two  things  you  will  do— for  one 
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or  other  you  must  do  if  not  a  madman :  iind  out  the  cause  of  the 
inundation,  so  as  to  stop  if  possible  its  ^cuiTence,  or  get  out  of  its 
wayt 

A.  I  liave  never  tliought  of  that.  But  how  can  I,  a  caster  of  typea, 
at  twenty-four  shilling  a  week,  find  out  the  cause  of  an  inundation 
and  stop  it '  If  not,  Iiow  am  1  to  get  out  of  its  way ;  one  street  is 
not  more  out  of  its  reach  than  another,  or  one  town  than  another? 

Q.  As  a  type-founder  you  are  part  of  the  public  instructor — ^ic 
press ;  you  are,  therefore,  not  a  negative,  but  an  active  cause  of  tlic 
danger.  How,  theii,  say  that  you  cannot  find  it  out,  or  liaving  found 
it,  do  your  part  in  stopping  it? 

j4.  But  what  is  the  cause  of  this  danger? 

Q.  How  was  the  Declaration  of  Paris  brought  about  t 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Ton  do  know,  but  you  won't  tlibk.  Was  it  not  signed  by  Lord 
Clarendon  1 

A.  Well,  I  know  that,  but  what  of  that  t 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  name  of  a  man ;  and  was  not  that  man's  name 
put  for  England?  Did  his  act  not  become  lier  actt  Did  it  not 
decide  her  fate  and  that  of  other  nations  1  Did  she  know  anything  of 
what  she  did  ?  Did  slie  understand  what  she  had  done  1  Did  she  like 
what  she  had  done  ?  Did  she  not  submit  to  what  she  neither  liked  nor 
undei'stood  ?  You  know  she  did.  You  therefore  understand  ail 
about  the  "  danger." 

A,  But  that  (langer  is  over;  we  will  not  have  a  second  Declaration 
of  Paris." 

Q.  Did  you  e.Npcct  the  Declaration  of  Paris  before  it  came  ?  Did 
you  not  scoff  when  warned  that  it  was  coming?  Did  you — that  is, 
the  press — not  stifle  the  solemn,  anxious,  and  i-epeatcd  warning^  that 
were  given  you?  Do  you  fancy  that  there  was  an  inherent  value  in 
tlie  city  called  Paiis,  or  in  the  date  of  April,  1856,  to  bring  danger  or 
ruin  on  England  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  every  spot  of  earth  and  every 
minute  of  time  is  available  for  the  sowing,  and  propitious  for  the 
growth  of  similar  crops  ?  Therefore  1  ask  you  (not  being  individually 
ii]sane)  whether  you  intend  to  stop  the  danger  or  to  emigrate  if  you 
can  find  a  country  whei-e  a  man  can  hope  to  be  left  in  peace? 

A.  Tell  me,  in  a  word,  what  is  the  danger? 

Q.  Arbitrary  poxner. 

A.  But  we  have  had  the  Reform  Bill  and  Vote  by  Ballot. 

Q.  And  have  increased  arbitrary  power. 

A.  But  we  have  the  press. 

Q.  And  so  increased  arbitrary  power. 

A.  But  we  have  the  two  parties  to  watch  one  another. 

Q.  And  so  increased  arbitrary  power. 

A,  But  we  have  the  constitution. 

Q.  This  you  have  not  got,  but  mistakingly  supposing  the  con- 
stitution, that  is,  the  laws,  to  exist,  you  lie  tielplessly  at  the  feet  of 
arbitrary  power. 

A.  But  if  one  man  signed  this  deed  another  i^  now   about  to 
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Q.  Does  not  either  case  equally  prove  that  the  nation  is  but  thirty 
millions  of  ciphers,  and  that  the  only  unit  is  the  man  in  office  for  the 
hour. 

A,  I  accept  so  far.  We  are  ciphers,  and  the  Minister  is  our  master, 
but  where  is  the  remedy  ?     Have  you  found  one  ? 

Q.  If  we  had  not  found  one  we  should  not  exist.  Our  association  is 
foanded  solely  and  entirely  on  that  very  discovery.  In  what  do  we 
differ  from  the  rest  of  the  nation  if  not  that  we  distinctly  perceive  a 
common  cause  for  the  endless  varieties  of  wrong,  and  a  cause,  which 
seeing,  we  can  make  others  see,  and  for  which  we  have  a  remedy  of  the 
extremest  simplicity  and  of  equal  practicability — so  much  so,  that  had 
we  been  twice  over  these  numbers  in  1854  it  would  have  been  carried 
into  effect,  and  the  Declaration  of  Paris  never  signed,  because  the 
secrecy  with  which  it  was  carried  through  would  have  been  inw 
possible. 
J.  What  do  you  mean  about  1854  ? 

Q.  This.  That  Lord  Russell,  then  Prime  Minister,  said:  '^If  the 
^  people  of  England  think  the  affairs  of  State  ought  to  be  decided  in 
"  the  General  Council,  and  not  in  the  Cabinet,  I  see  no  reason  why 
'*  their  opinion  should  not  be  followed."*  Lord  Russell  was  quite 
ready  to  be  placed  on  the  wave  of  the  new  agitation,  had  there  been  a 
sufficient  body  of  water  to  float  him. 

A.  This  is  curious;  but  what  means  this  difference  between  one 
Council  and  another  ? 

Q.  All  the  difference  between  arbitrary  power  and  lawful  power. 
Read  "  Constitutional  Remedies^*  and  you  will  see  it  all. 
-4..  What  is  "Constitutional  Remedies?" 

Q.  It  is  the  short-hand  report  of  a  conversation  in  a  pot-house  in 
Newcastle,  between  Mr.  Urquhart,  a  blind  beggar,  a  carpenter,  and 
and  a  Mazzinian  forge  owner,  out  of  wliicli  conversation  sprang  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committees  of  1853.  These  men  became  thereby 
convinced  that  there  was  a  legal  remedy  for  wrong  without  which  they 
would — they  could  not — have  renounced  their  schemes  of  attaining  to* 
redress  by  means  either  of  constitution,  cliange,  or  revolution.  Here 
is  our  case,  and  to  it  I  add  this  corollary.  Tliat  the  sole  chance  for 
Kngland  depends  on  there  being  in  the  working  men  a  character 
not  shared  in  and  not  capable  of  appreciation  by  the  classes  above 
them,  v/hich  consists  in  their  feeling  uncomfortable  and  dissatisfied  r 
so  that  they  want — they  seek  for  a  remedy.  Therefore  that  remedy^ 
being  submitted  and  accepted,  they  understand  it,  they  cling  to  it^ 
they  work  for  it,  they  get  wrapped  up  in  it,  they  become  powerful  in 
it  and  by  it.  While  furnishing  daily  fields  of  contest  and  discipline  in 
the  Jane  and  the  workshop,  it  has  been  the  theme  of  some  of  tfie  mo»t 
admirable  productions  of  their  pen. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  remedy  presented  to  the  class  wlu> 
want  none  and  only  care  for  the  factious  contents,  it  would  be  rejected 

^  This  WH8  said  at  Gaildhal),  on  the  oeca&ion  of  his  election  in  1854.  Air.  Urqahart'.i- 
propoecr  and  aeconder  were  ezclnded  from  the  jilatform  by  a  trick  of  the  f>olice ;  but  he  stoo4 
(*n  (be  tribanc  opposi'e  to  Lord  Russell,  and  liis  speech  had  been  prepared  in  anticipation  of 
Mr.  Urqahart'ji  rcptr. 
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and  scouted.  So  soon  as  understood^  it  would  be  striven  against  as  a 
danger  threatening  alike  to  Itaditr  and  partisan,  to  individual  com- 
placency, and  to  the  profits  of  writing  by  the  press.  For  all  these 
purposes  malversation  is  necessary.  The  working  man  does  not  like 
it,  and  luckily  few  of  them  as  yet  are  absolutely  enlisted  in  the  army 
of  evil  by  the  contaminating  possession  of  a  vote. 

It  is  only  by  a  comparison  with  the  condition  of  the  working  men 
on  the  Continent  that  can  be  in  the  slightest  degree  understood  llie 
wonderful  good  fortune  of  England.    But  who  is  there  to  make  snch 
a  comparison  ?     Who  knows  1 — who  does  anything  I     Who  in  France 
could  devise  the  means  of  entering  a  cabaret  of  the  Faubourg  St.  An- 
toine  to  say  to  the  frenzied  agitators,  "  Ye  are  blind  leaders  of  the 
"  blind.     Look  here!  here  are  my  proofs."     France  by  each  and  all 
of  her  successive  oi-ganic  changes  has  swept  away  every  vestige  of 
of  '^  Legal  remedy"  find  has  rendered  hateful  and  contemptible  the 
words  *•  Law"  and  '^  Justice."    The  English  workman  on  the  contrary 
so  soon  as  he  perceives  that  remedy,  does  at  once  enter  into  posses- 
sion of  it  for  himself,  all  the  more  that  it  is  in  abeyance  for  the  nation; 
because  he  applies  himself  to  its  recovery.     He  regains  such  pride  in 
and  affection  for  his  country  as  the  Roman  might  have  felt  whilst  still 
subsisted  the  "  religion  of  the  Fecials."     He  has  the  sure  test  of  the 
worth  or  worthlessness  of  the  pretended  '' principles"  of  the  factions 
and  of  the  "  ends"  of  the  organic  agitators.     Thus  changed  in  all 
things,  to  the  reverse  of  what  he  had  hitherto  been,  he  becomes  a  new 
type:  strong  in  heart  and  cased  in  armour  he  can  accomplish  won- 
derful things,  all  around  being  weak  and  empty. 

Therefore  the  work  that  is  now  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittees, and  for  which  they  have  to  employ  the  extended  influence,  the 
larger  field,  that  has  been  open  to  them,  is  the  restoration  of  the  due 
ani  necessaiy  functions  of  the  Privy  Council :  in  other  words,  the 
suppression  of  the  Cabinet.  In  this  they  will  be  resuming  the  attempt 
left  unfinished  by  Sir  William  Temple,  when  he  told  James  II.  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  guilty  of  a  contradiction  in  appointing 
Councillors  which  should  not  counsel ;  on  which  grounds  he  refused  to 
become  Secretary  of  State,  alleging  that  no  honest  man  could  accept 
an  illegal  ofiice. 

The  world  has  since  teemed  with  disasters,  which  have  been  not  its 
misfortune,  but  its  punishment ;  since  it  has  been  ruled  in  each  countrv 
no  longer  by  the  laws,  but  by  a  cabal. 


I- 


What  the  Committees  are  doing. 

Limited  as  is  the  space  at  our  disposal,  we  must  give  some  portion  of  it, 
however  small,  to  an  account  of  the  work  ia  which  the  Committees  are 
now  engaged.  All  their  energies  are,  of  course,  being  given  to  prepare 
for  the  forthcoming  debate.  We  can  only  fnention  some  of  the  incidents 
that  have  come  to  our  knowledge. 

A  public  meeting  has  been  held  at  Keighley,  at  which  Mr.  Bovrijis  made 
a  remarkable  speech,  in  which  he  showed  the  result  of  the  neglect  of  na- 
tional affairs  called  foreign,  and  ignorant! y  considered  as  things  that  need 
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not  be  attended  to.  He  also  dwelt  especiallj  oa  that  most  momentous 
branch  of  the  subject,  the  position  of  Busaia  and  England  in  respect  to 
India :  and  showed  that  India  had  to  be  defended  in  Europe ;  that  is,  bj 
holding  back  Russia,  whicli  we  could  do  by  our  Maritime  Power,  and  by  it 
alone. 

This  meeting  was  of  course  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  ever-actiye 
Keighlej  Committee.  The  chair  was  held  by  Mr.  Boiaa,  not  a  member 
of  the  Committee,  and  who  opened  the  proceedings  with  a  very  interesting 
speech.  After  making  some  excellent  remarks  connecting  the  prosperity 
of  England  with  her  Colonial  Empire,  and  the  preservation  of  that  Empire 
with  her  preponderance  at  sea  Q^  He  was  happy  to  say  we  were  well 
guarded  by  the  sea,  but  if  that  sea  was  neglected,  it  became  a  source  of 
danger  to  England"),  he  then  passed  on  to  speak  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committees  :r— 

"  It  remained  for  him  -to  give  a  passing  word  of  praise  to  the  Foreign  Affairs 
OommiUees,  for  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  wonderful  industry  and  research 
they  £rave  to  the  matter.  He  could  scarcely  conceive  a  more  uninteresling  subject ; 
Blue-Books  and  literature  of  an  unattractive  kind.  There  was  a  fear  from  the  fact 
of  this  literature  being  so  repellent,  and  requiring  so  much  study,  that  people  would 
be  deterred  from  giving  that  attention  whicn  was  due  to  it,  and  thus  allowing,  in 
many  instances,  deeds  to  be  perpetrated,  which,  if  they  were  properly  explained 
•and  gone  into^  would  never  pass  unchallenged."  He  then  proceeded  to  reeal  the 
ip'eater  part  of  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Stipletok,  in  Macmillans  Moffozinei  of 
his  visit  to  the  Bradford  Committee  (which  will  be  found  elrewhere  in  this  number). 
He  adopted,  as  his  own,  the  concluding  words  of  Mr.  Stafletok  :  "  I  retired  from 
the  Conference  with  mingled  feelings  of  amazement  and  delight,  and  thought  that 
no  one  onght  to  despair  of  Eagland's  fate,  whilst  such  men  formed  a  portion  of  her 
people  ;*'  and  addea :  "It  is  that  feeling  which  has  actuated  me  in  accepting  the 
position  which  I  hold,  and  it.  is  that  feeling  which  has  brought  us  all  together.  If 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  can  do  anything  to  bring  about  that  reign  of  law  that 
had  previously  existed,  he  thought  they  would  be  more  than  deserving  of  their  gratitude: 
ihey  would  confer  a  benefit  upon  the  whole  country,  of  which  they  formed  a  part" — 
^Loud  applause.) 

The  Lancashire  Committees  are  working  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  suc- 
cess. The  annual  Conference  of  the  "  Lancashire  Union  of  Conservative 
and  Constitutional  Associations"  was  held  at  Oldham  on  the  27th  of  March. 
It  was  attended  by  a  deputation  of  several  leading  members  of  the  Com- 
mittees from  Preston,  Chorley,  Macclesfield,  Stockport,  Eamsbottom,  &e. ; 
aud  also  from  Keighley.  The  result  was  that  the  Conference  unanimously 
determined  that  a  Petition  should  be  presented  by  it  to  botli .  Houses, 
pray  in  or  for  the  abrogation  of  the  "  Declaration  of  Paris,'*  and  also  adopted 
ihe  following  resolution : — 

''  That  it  is  desirable  that  England  should  claim  for  herself  all  the  belligerent  rights 
al  sea  which  belong  to  her  according  to  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  that  this  meeting  is 
convinced  that  the  Declaration  of  raris  abolishes  none  of  those  rights,  iiiasntuch  as 
the  British  Plenipotentiary  si^ed  it  without  authority,  and  even  without  the 
knowledge  of  either  People,  Parliament,  or  the  Queen.  That  this  act  of  signing?  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  has  been  condemned  by  politicians  of  all  shades,  including  the 
iaie  Lord  Derby,  Mr.  Disbaeli,  Sir  Stapfoud  NoaxucoxE,  Mr.  G.  C.  Bentinck, 
l^r\  Russell,  the  late  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  Lord  Stanley  of  Aldehlet,  Earl  Denbigh, 
Mr.  Newdegate,  Mr.  Baillib  Cochkane,  the  London  Standard,  the  Morning  Post, 
and  otiier  leading  journals.  This  meeting,  therefore,  desires  to  rej^ister  its  con- 
demuatlon  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  and  strongly  urges  that  petitions  against  it 
be  forwarded  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  all  the  associations  connected  with  the 
Uuion." 

AVe  have  seen  a  latter  from  one  of  those  present  at  this  meeting,  con- 
taining an  incident  which,  as  the  writer  says,  was  the  most  pleasing  part 
of  the  whole.     "We  give  it  in  his  own  words. 
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"A  fine,  eaniest-looklDg  roan,  with  dark,  mmlj  face,  came  oat  vith  some  of  the 
finest  bursts  of  indignation  I  hiTe  seen  for  some  lime.  He  would  not  let  llie  matter 
drop,  and  mhen  one  o(  the  other  delegate*  wanted  to  op  on  to  otiter  buiinesi, 
Mjing  tbej  liad  bad  enougli  of  discussion,  ai  the;  irere  all  agreed,  he  ruah«d  to  his 
feet,  and  wrinkling  his  brows  and  setting  himself  as  if  he  meaul  to  knock  somebodj 
down,  said  :  'I  demur  altogether  to  tbis  proposal;  not  half  enough  has  been  said. 
IJiitaiifl  kadbeeit  robbed,  ^uA  as  if  I  wanted  to  settle  it  with  aomebodj.  Instead 
Of  sending  onr  petitions,  let  us  take  them  ourselves  to  the  Prime  Minister,' " 

This  man  then  offered  to  subscribe  two  guineaa  himeelT  towards  tbe  ei- 
penaes  of  a  deputation,  and  it  wna  ullimately  agreed  that  one  should  be 
organiaed. 

Let  the  men  of  England  but  feci  "  aa  if  tliey  had  been  robbed,"  \then 
public  right  is  set  naide,  and  the  reign  of  evil,  or  iucnpable  Ministers  will 
hare  come  to  nn  end. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Nevcaatle  Committee  writes  that  they  are  getting 
petitiona  agaJDat  tbe  Declaration  of  Paria  adopted  by  all  the  trades 
UBOciationa. 

From  the  important  centra  of  Birmingham,  where  so  much  was  done 
laat  year,  vhetico  proceeded  not  only  many  petitiona.  but  the  most 
remarkable  reports  both  on  the  Brght  (^  Search  and  on  Cungreases,  ei^ht 
petitiona  have  already  proceeded,  and  much  correspondeuce  is  there  going 
on.  We  subjoin  some  repliea,  which  have  been  received  from  Members  of 
Parliament.  The  anawer  of  Mr.  Bbioht  rs  characteristic.  He  disagrees 
and  declinea  correaporidcnce.  It  will  be  remembered  tbat  he  once  called 
Lord  Palubsston  an  inipoator,  like  Tbrous  O'Conkok,  and  aaid  that  to 
eipose  him  served  nothing,  "  as  he  exactly  suited  the  frothy  politlciana  w 
*•      Whei  '     ■  '      "      "     - 


a  among  our  countrymen."  When  reproached  by  31r.  Crait- 
BhjlY,  to  whom  thia  letter  had  been  mldreued,  for  hia  silence,  be  replied : 
"I  am  not  sorry  if  he  plays  false  to  his  credulous  followera."  On  the  same 
principle  we  suppose  that  he  does  not  intend  to  "expoae"  the  folly  of 
those  who  ore  now  misleading  their  fellow-countrymen  into  the  resolu- 
tion to  be  no  longer  impoaed  upon.  This  is  of  good  augury,  for  Mr. 
Bright  is  n  "practical"  man.  He  only  attempts  that  in  which  he  is 
Hure  of  success. 

From  John  Bbiout,  Esq.,  M.P. 

■■  I  bare  received  jnur  letter.  Tlie  question  la  one  on  which  1  am  forced  to  differ 
from  jou  entireij.  it  is  one  slso  on  which  I  must  ssk  you  to  excuse  mc  if  I  abslua 
from  entering  into  correspojidence. 

'■  We  might  write  a  aiore  of  letters,  sod  be  as  far  off  agreement  as  wc  are  now," 
From  8.  C.  Ai.lsopp,  Esq.,  M.P, 

"I  beg  to  sckiiowledge  tbe  receipt  of  vour  letter  received  a  few  days  ago.  I  am 
afraid  1  cniinot  comply  with  jour  request'to  move  tbe  subject  in  tbe  House  of  Com- 
mons, hut  if  some  more  wortiiy  member  does  so,  I  will  give  tbe  matter  niv  beat 
■tlcution." 

From  "WT,  C.  Bhocklehuiist,  Esq.,  M.P, 

"I  write  to  nckaowlcdge  receipt  of  jour  note  of  tbe  SOtb  inat.  Tbe  subject  of  Hr, 
Baillie  Cuchranc's  motion  for  tbe  13th  April,  (o  which  jou  allude,  baa  mv  atlention, 

"  From  a  broad  point  of  view,  it  seems  to  me  that  every  assistance  slioultf  be  jivcntn 
itreiiRlhen  our  marilimo  power,  and  in  case  of  war,  volunteers  by  sea  will  be  asusetiil 
Mid  neoessarj  as  volunicers  on  land." 

From  W.  Bbomiey-Davenpoht,  Esq.,  M.P. 

"I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  SSndinst,  In  reply,  J  bave  lo  inform  you  that 
1  fullj  agree  whh  tbe  grenler  povtion  of  jonr  observations. 

"War  is  a  horrible  lliiiip,  and  must  ulwajs  be  so.    All  atlempts  to  mo'iifv  it.  to  suit 
>ur  modem  atntiment,  or  increased  civilisation,  will  fail  at  the  pineh.      Tlic  more 
ipi>rea!cs  commerce  the  lets  likelj  are  nations  to  engage  b  it. 
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"It  is  a  premiam  on  war  to  try  to  make  it  pleasant ;  which  can  ue^er  be  done  after 
all.  I  shall  certaialy  be  ia  the  House  when  Mr.  Baillie  Cochraue's  Motion  comes  on." 

Prom  C.  E.  Cawlbt,  Esq.,  M.P. 
"  I  beg  to  acknowledge  yours  of  the  20th,  and  beg  to  say  tliat  I  consider  there  is 
!i;reat  force  in  your  arguments  on  the  question  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris." 

From  Sir  Ohables  W.  Dilke,  M.P. 
'*I  certainly  shall  vote  with  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  should  he  divide  the  House." 


Coniiection  of  the  Brussels  Conference 
with  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  thus  sum  up  the  case  in  a  Petition 
li  the  QuE&N  and  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Seowsth, 
That  Your  Majesty's  Petitioners  have,  heretofore,  expressed  to  Your 
Majesty  their  thankfulness  that  Your  Majesty  had  never  given  to  the 
Ddciaration  respectiog  Maritime  Law  made  by  a  Conference  at  Paris  on 
the  16th  of  April,  1856,  Your  Majesty's  royal  sanction  or  personal  coun- 
teoanoe. 

That  Your  Majesty's  Petitioners  saw  with  alarm,  last  year,  that  Your 
Majesty  had  been  invited  by  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  to  send  Delegates  to 
'I  Conference  at  Brussels,  to  enact  a  Code  of  Bules  to  be  observed  in 
war. 

That  the  object  of  that  code  was-^  first,  to  abolish  maritime  warfare ; 
and,  secondly,  to  put  such  restrictions  upon  national  defence  as  should 
compel  every  country  in  Europe,  either  to  make  military  service  universal 
and  compulsory,  or  to  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  its  independence  to  any 
attadk  by  a  Military  Power. 

That  the  anxiety  of  Your  Majesty's  Petitioners  was  not  diminished  by  the 
precaution  taken  to  forbid  the  discussion  of  Maritime  Law  at  the  Con- 
ference, or  by  the  elimination  from  the  scheme  laid  before  it  of  the  only 
sentence  which  could  by  inference  be  construed  as  interfering  with  the 
right  of  belligerents  to  make  war  at  sea. 

That  your  Majesty's  Petitioners,  knowing  that  no  difierence  in  principle 
can  exist  between  war  on  land  and  war  at  sea,  could  not  and  cannot  doubt 
that  any  false  step  taken  as  regards  the  one  must  involve  a  false  step  as 
regards  the  other,  and  that  if  a  Maritime  Power  like  England  assumed  the 
rii^ht  of  manufacturing  laws  for  Inland  States,  it  must  admit  the  right  of 
Military  Powers  to  do  the  same  for  Maritime  States. 
That  the  alarm  of  Your  Majesty's  Petitioners  was  felt : — 
Because,  first,  the  proposal  of  an  International  Congress  to  make  laws 
has  never  been  made  except  with  the  purpose  of  setting  aside  the  natural 
and  immutable  principles  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 

Becaase,  secondly,  the  scheme  of  the  Emperor  of  Bvssia.,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time  among  Christian  States,  proposed  to  treat  of  War  as  a  right 
not  acquired  by  the  necessity  of  resistmg  a  wrong,  but  as  one  inherent  to 
any  Goyernment  for  any  purpose. 

Because  this  characteristic  of  the  scheme,  which  has  been  maintained 
through  all  the  Protocols  of  the  Brussels  Conference,  which  actually  speak 
of  the  "  Rights  of  the  Aggressor,"  is  a  negation  of  all  religion,  and  tends  to 
convert  the  nations  of  Europe  into  a  horde  of  wild  beasts. 

Because  the  chief  promoters  of  the  scheme  were  the  Bussian  Govern- 
ment, whose  conduct  to  the  Poles,  to  the  Circassians,  and  now  to  the 
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<%  infaabitants  of  Khiva,  after  their  submission,  haa  been  marked  by  the  most 

^l  atFOcious  cruelties;  not  tumultuouslj  perpetrated  by  an  infuriated  popular 

tion,  but  deliberately  prepared  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
A  Government. 

Because  the  system  of  governing  Europe  by  Conferences — a  system  in- 
vented by  Bussia — lisa  always  produced,  and  been  intended  to  produce, 
external  war  and  internal  revolution,  as  in  the  oases  of  Spain,  Denmark, 
and  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Because  this  system  is  destructive  of  the  independence  of  this  country, 
taking  its  administration  out  of  the  hands  of  Yo«r  M^eaty  in  Council,  And 
placing  it  in  those  of  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  in  Congress. 

That,  while  Tour  Majesty's  Petitioners  regret  Uiat  any  Delegate  vis 
sent  to  the  Brussels  Cotigress,  they  oannot  but  acknowledge  the  commend- 
able reserve  which  the  I)elegate  so  appointed  maintained  during  its  sit- 
tings, and  the  refusal  which  lie  was  directed  to  give  to  any  sanction  either 
of  the  rules  proposed,  or  the  opinions  expressed  there. 

That  Your  Majesty's  Petitioners  desire  to  express  their  gratitude  that 
Your  Majesty  has  refused  to  send  any  representative  to  the  Congress 
which  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  has  summoned  to  meet  at  St.  Petersburg,  to 
\  carry  on  the  attempt  which  was  commenced  at  Brussels. 

That  Your  Majesty's  decision  that  ''  the  interests  of  the  invader  and 
"  invaded  are  irreconcilable,"  Your  Majesty's  repudiation  "  on  the  part  of 
"  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  in  any  future  war,  of  any  project  for  aiteriog 
"  the  principles  of  international  law,"  and  Your  Majesty's  refusal  "above 
*'  all  to  be  a  party  to  any  agreement  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  facilitate 
'^  aggressive  wars,  and  to  paralyse  the  patriotic  resistance  of  an  invaded 
"  people,"  are  hailed  by  Your  Majesty's  Petitioners  as  the  proof  that  Tour 
Majesty  is  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  alike  within  the  duty  and  the  poirer 
of  Great  Britain,  not  only  to  hold  aloof  from  all  schemes  of  aggression,  but 
to  lead  such  of  the  smaller  States  of  Europe  as  still  survive,  in  such  a 
resistance  ns  may  entirely  frustrate  those  schemes. 

That  the  Observations  of  Prince  GoRTCHAKorr  in  reply  to  the  despatch 
of  Your  Majesty's  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  prove  that  the  danger 
anticipated  to  the  maritime  rights  of  tin's  country  was  real ;  since  these 
Observations  speak  of  "  the  Bights  of  Maritime  Neutrality,"  proclainaed 
by  the  Empress  Catueutne  II,  these  pretended  Bights  being  rules  which 
make  maritime  war  impossible,  and  with  it  the  defence  of  this  country. 

That  in  these  Observations  it  is  asserted  that  the  Law  of  Nations  has 
acquired  the  force  of  law  only  so  -  far  as  it  is  incorporated  into  formal 
Treaties. 

That  this  denunciation  of  all  Law,  except  what  is  embodied  in  Treaties, 
is  made  on  the  part  of  a  State  which  not  only  never  observes  its  Treaties 
after  they  cease  to  be  convenient  to  her,  but    has  repeatedly  and  openly 
I  asserted  a  right  to  cancel  its  Treaties. 

That  among  the  remarkable  instances  of  this  lawlessness,  tbe  following 
are  especially  referred  to : 

'  1.  The  Ukase  of  1809,  in  which  Bussia  threatened  Danish  ships  with 
confiscation  if  they  carried  out  the  principles  of  the  Armed  Neutrwity. 

2.  Tiie  Declaration  of  1807,  in  which  the  late  Emperor  Alexanbbr 
cancelled  the  Treaty  of  St.  Petersburg  (yV  June  1801)  in  which  he  bad 
abandoned  the  principles  of  the  Armed  Neutrality. 

3.  The  Declaration  of  Alexai^der  II.  in  1870,  "  that  His  Imperial 
*'  Majesty  cannot  any  longer  hold  himself  bound  by  the  stipulationB  ©f 
'^  March  -\%,  1856,  so  far  as  they  restrict  His  Majesty's  rights  in  the 
"  Black  Sea." 
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That  this  deDunciation  of  all  Law,  except  Treaties,  accompanied  as  it  is 
by  the  refusal  to  consider  these  very  Treaties  as  binding  upon  him,  is 
mflde  by  a  Sovereign  who  unites  in  his  owi^  person  the  Sacerdotal  and  the 
Imperial  authority,  who  claims  a  divine  right  to  be  obeyed  irrespectire  of  the 
lawfttlDesef  of  his  commands,  and  who  treats  Christian  nations  as  heathens, 
reqairing  the  re-baptism  of  those  princesses  who  marry  into  his  family 
and  sotting  up  the  Eussian  National  Church  in  every  royal  &mily  into 
which  a  Eussian  princess  is  married. 

That  such  pretensions  have  never  been  set  up  by  any  other  church  or 
by  any  other  country,  and,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  systematic  viola- 
tion of  Law  above  described,  can  only  be  considered  as  a  sacrilege. 

That  the  position  taken  by  Tour  IVlnjesty  in  refusing  to  send  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  projected  Congress  at  St.  Petersburg,  cannot  fail  to  bring 
down  upon  Your  Majesty  a&d  upon  Great  Britain  tiie  vengeance  of  the 
BoBstao  Cabinet,  and  mnvt  therefore  make  more  imperative  than  ever 
the  naeestity  of  restoring  the  maritime  power  of  this  country. 

That  this  power  has  been  in  abeyandeever  since  a  Declaration  falsely 
attributed  to  Your  Majesty,  and  dated  the  2Sth  of  March,  1854,  was  in- 
serted  without  signature  in  a  Supplement  to  the  Londwt  Gazette^  whereby 
neutral  vessels  were  pennitted  to  carry  enemies*  goods  during  the  so- 
called  war  with  Eussia.  That  the  permission  which  enabled  Eussia  to  dis- 
pense with  her  fleet  for  the  protection  of  her  commerce,  and  thus  paralysed 
the  action  of  the  British  and  French  fleets  against  Eusaia,  was  on  the 
16th  of  April,  1856  consigned  to  a  Protocol  since  known  as  the  Decla- 
nitien  ef  Paris,  under  which  the  maritime  power  of  England  and  France 
i»aB  been  erer  since  annulled. 

That  the  Declaration  of  Paris  is  not  a  Treaty,  having  been  signed  with- 
out the  previous  authority  or  the  subsequent  ratification  of  Your  Majesty  ; 
that  nothing  is  necessary  for  liberation  froni  its  bands  except  Your 
Majesty's  Declaration  of  its  invalidity,  and  that  in  making  this  Declara- 
tion Yeur  Majesty  will  be  not  violating  any  geberal  law  or  specific  engage- 
nitnt,  but  will  be  restoring  at  onco  the  Law  of  England  and  the  Tiaw  of 
Nations. 

The  Undersigned  therefore  pray  thnt  Your  Mnjesty  will  declare  to  this 
country  and  the  world  that  Your  Majesty  is  not,  and  never  has  been  bound 
by  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 


The  Russian  Articles  of  War. 

Report  of  the  St.  Pai^oeas  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Part  III. 
WITHDRAWAL  OF  ENGLAND  FROM  THE  CONGRESS. 

On  the  lltli  of  May,  1874,  Her  Majesty's  Government  received 
Irom  Count  Brunxow,  then  Russian  Ambassador  in  London,  a  copy 
^  a  Circular  dated  the  ITth  of  April,  inclosing  a  Project  of  an  Inter- 
national Code  for  determinino;  the  Laws  and  Usages  of  Warfare,  and 
proposing  a  Conference  at  Brussels. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  this  Circular  not  having  been  made  public, 
Mr,  UuQtTHART  denounced  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  as- 
sembled at  Keighiey  the  proposed  Congress,  declaring  that  its  object 
wooldbe— 


' 
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1.  To  abolish  maritime  warfare,  and  thus  destrov  the  power  of 
England. 

2.  To  enact  a  code  of  laws  and  create  an  Extra-national  Govern- 
ment of  Europe. 

The  first  Memoir  of  this  Committee,  dated  the  23rd  of  July,  gave 
an  analysis  of  the  code  proposed  by  Russia,  which  by  that  time  had 
been  published.  This  Memoir  established  the  perfect  accuracy  of 
Mr.  Urquhart^s  prophetic  denunciation. 

The  })roposed  Congress  was  held.  A  British  Delegate  attended  it, 
but,  in  obedience  to  nis  instructions,  almost  entirely  refrained  from 
speech.  He  refused  to  sign  the  periodical  Protocols,  and,  to  avoid  the 
conspicuous  absence  of  his  signature,  these  Protocols  were  signed  only 
by  the  President  and  Secretary.  His  signature  was,  indeed,  affixed 
to  the  final  Protocol,  but  merely  as  to  a  record  of  facts  with  the  most 
formal  asseveration  that  the  English  Government  was  entirely  un- 
committed by  anything  that  had  taken  place.  The  Protocols  and  the 
Correspondence  were  published  in  a  supplement  to  the  London  Gazette 
of  the  23rd  of  October. 

In  our  second  Report,  dated  the  4th  of  January,  1875,  we  gave  an 
analysis  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  Protocols  by  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  great  Military  Powers  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  those  of 
the  smaller  btates  on  the  other.  We  defined  at  the  same  time  the 
Position  of  England  and  the  Designs  of  Russia,  and  we  contrasted,  in 
an  Appendix,  the  religious  and  moral  pretensions  of  Russia,  as  laid 
down  in  the  Treaty  ot  Holy  Alliance,  with  her  unprovoked  atrocities 
in  Khiva,  described  in  Mr.  McGahan's  "  Campaign  on  the  Oxus." 

We  have  now  to  make  an  announcement,  such  aa  it  has  never  been 

E>ssible  to  make  during  the  twenty  years  since  the  Foreign  Affairs 
ommittees  were  founded,  nor  indeed  at  any  time  subsequent  to  the 
time  when  Mr.  Canning  was  Foreign  Secretary  more  than  half  a 
century  ago : 

England  has  withdrawn  from  the  Congress. 

We  do  not  retract  our  regret  that  a  Delegate  was  sent  to  Brussels 
In  our  judgment  such  a  step  was  illogical  and  unwise.  It  implied 
belief  in  the  pretended  object  of  the  Congi*ess — humanity.  But  we 
cannot  withhold  our  admiration  from  the  courage  which,  having  a<l- 
mitted  that  the  Congress  was  convened  for  a  humane  purpose,  looks 
straight  in  the  face  the  evidence  that  this  humane  purpose,  if  indeed 
it  exist,  must  be  frustrated  by  the  means  proposed  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. 

The  general  tone  and  the  specific  details  of  Lord  Derby's  despatch 
announcing  the  withdrawal  of  England  from  the  Congress  are,  with 
the  one  exception  above  mentionea,  so  entirely^  in  consonance  with 
the  views  which  this  Committee  ha$i  already  expressed^  that  we  shall 
^ive  only  a  few  extracts  from  it. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  to  Lord  A.  Lonus. 

JanoAiy  20,  1873. 
(Extract.) 

"Her  Majesty's  Govemroent  have  from  the  beginning  appreciated  tiiie  humane 
luolivcs  wliich  led  to  the  proposal  of  the  original  Project  by  the  Emperor  of  Enssu, 
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and  have  been  anxious  to  meet  His  Imperial  Majesty's  desire  that' it  should  receive 
the  foilest  consideration." 

"  In  my  despatch  of  the  4th  of  July,  I  informed  your  Excellency  that  Her  Majesty's 
Goremment  nad  considered  with  all  the  attention  which  so  important  a  proposal 
deserved,  the  Project  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  for  a  Conference  to  be  held  at  brussels 
to  discuss  the  rules  of  military  warfare. 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  highly  appreciated  the  humane  motives  by  which  His 
Imperial  Majesty  was  actuated  in  making  this  proposal,  and  concurred  in  the  earnest 
desire  evinced  by  His  Imperial  Majesty  to  mitigate  the  severities  of  war. 

"At  the  same  time  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  not  convinced  of  the  practical 
necessity  for  snch  a  scheme  for  the  guidance  of  militery  commanders  in  the  field." 

"  It  is  nnnecessary  for  me  now  to  revert  to  the  question  of  the  exclusion  from  the 
discussions  of  the  Conference  of  matters  relating  to  maritime  operations  or  naval 
warfare,  as  that  was  happily  fettled  by  the  acquiescence  of  all  the  Powers  iu  the 
assurance  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  ielt  it  their  duty  to  require  in  this 
respect." 

"It  soon  appeared,  when  the  more  important  Articles  of  the  Project  came  to 
be  examined  and  discussed,  that  the  nttitutie  of  reserve  wijich  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  held  towards  it,  and  the  caution  of  the  British  Delegate  were  fuUy  justified. 
Instead  of  pnere  rules  for  the  guidance  of  military  Commanders  based  upon  usage, 
upon  which  a  general  understanding  could  be  shown  to  be  desirable  in  the  interests 
of  humanity,  the  Articles  of  the  Project  were  seen  to  contain,  or  to  imply,  numerous 
innovations,  for  which  no  practical  necessity  was  proved  to  exist,  and  the  result  of 
whidi,  if  adopted,  would  have  been  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Powers  having 
laige  armies  constantly  prepared  for  war,  and  systems  of  universal  compulsory  mili- 
tary service.* 

"  It  will  have  been  seen  from  the  foregoing  observations  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment regard  the  result  of  the  Brussels  Conference  to  have  been  to  demonstrate 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  an  agreement  upon  the  really  important  Articles  ot  the 
Russian  Project ;  that  the  interests  of  the  invader  and  the  invaded  are  irreconcilable ; 
and  that,  even  if  certain  rules  of  warfare  could  be  framed  in  terms  which  would  meet 
with  acquiescence,  they  would  prove  to  exercise  little  more  than  that  fictitious  re- 
straint deprecated  by  the  Russian  Government  at  the  opening  of  the  Conference.     * 

"  Under  these  circumstances.  Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  consent  to  pursue 
the  matter  or  to  take  part  in  any  further  negotiations  or  conferences  upon  it. 

"  In  m^v  despatch  of  the  28th  of  September,  I  stated  that  Her  Maj[esty's  Govern- 
ment desired  it  to  be  distincf  ly  understood  that,  by  authorising  the  signature  of  the 
Final  Protocol,  they  did  not  accept  the  rules  thereto  annexed.  A  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  matter  has  convinced  them  that  it  is  their  dul^  firmly  to  repudiate, 
on  behalf  of  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  in  any  future  war,  any  project  for  altering 
the  principles  of  international  law  upon  which  this  country  has  uitherto  acted,  and 
above  all  to  refuse  to  be  a  partv  to  any  ngreeraent,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
&cilitate  aggressive  wars,  and  to  paralyse  the  patriotic  resistance  of  an  invaded 
people."  * 

The  Russian  Governiuent  aflfects  to  treat  with  nonchalance  the 
withdrawal  of  England  from  the  Congress.  But  with  the  exception 
of  Prussia,  whose  adhesion  is  a  matter  of  course,  not  a  single  State  is 
positively  announced  as  adhering  to  the  new  Congress,  and  the  last 
advices  from  St.  Petersburg  hint  that  it  is  postponed  in  the  hope  that 
England  will  revoke  her  decision,  and  that  Count  Schouvaloff'8 
arrival  there  will  enable  the  Cabinet  to  decide  on  the  course  of  action 
best  to  adopt.  The  Russian  Ambassador  has  left  London  for  St. 
Pefersburg,  and  no  effort  has  been  made  to  avert  the  calamity. 

The  overt  action  of  the  Russian  Government  in  this  matter  is  far 
from  unimportant.     Prince  Gortchakoff  has  addressed  t6  Count 

•  HitcenaneoaB  N.».  2  (1875).  Further  Correspondence  respecting  the  Brussels  Conference 
OB  the  Rules  of  Military  Warfare,  pp.  3  —7. 
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ScHouVALOFF  a  series  of  observations  of  the  liighest  value^  because 
thev  not  only  deal  with  the  present  emergency  but  connect  it  with 
the  designs,  the  histoiy  and  the  progress  of  Russia  in  snch  a 
manner,  as  to  show  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and,  above  all,  to 
Great  Britain,  that  with  J^her  nothing  changes.  The  observations  of 
Prince  GortchakoFf  traverse  the  whole  field  occupied  by  Lord 
Derby's  despatch,  and  contain  a  great  deal  of  commonplace  afgo* 
ment,  meant  rather  to  cover  space  than  to  produce  any  effect  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  It  wilj,  therefore,  be  sufficient  to  give  such  ex- 
tracts as,  while  false  in  fact,  or  fallacious  in  reasonings  are  none  the 
less  pregnant  with  meaning  and  therefore  with  instruction  : — . 


Observations  on  the  Despatch  from  Lord  Derby  to  Lord  A.  LoFTUS,  dated  Foreign 

Office,  January  20,  1875. 

EXTBACT. 

"  1.  The  Project  of  the  Russian  Government  on  tlie  Laws  and  Customs  of  Wat  in 
no  way  conteniplutea  the  introduction  of  new  principles  of  lut'Cmatioual  Law. 

"  lliere  does  not  exist,  strictly  speaking,  any  positive  International  Law.    There 
is  a  Law  of  Nations,  more  or  less  tacitly  admittea,  and  of  which  some  parts  have  ac-. 
quired  tlie  force  of  law  by  means  of  formal  Treaties. 

"  In  the  last  century,  tne  rights  of  maritime  neutrality  had  no  legal  existence  until 
the  Empress  Cathebine  II.  nad  proclaimed  them  and  had  made  tliem  th£  object  of 
Treaties  with  other  Governments.  England  for  a  long  time  contested  tliese  rights, 
as  being  derogatory  to  existing  laws  and  customs.  At  the  present  time  they  are 
generally  admitted,  but  have  the  force  of  obligatory  law  only  ov  the  Treaties  which 
sanction  them  and  with  regard  to  the  Governments  which  sign  those  Treaties. 

"  The  Law  of  Nations  was  not  otherwise  formulated.  Jurists  have,  upon  their 
own  authority,  laid  down  maxims  founded  on  experienoe,  morality,  public  interest. 
These  maxims  have  by  degrees  passed  into  habits  and  customs.  Some  of  them, 
liaving  been  precisely  stated,  defined,  and  rendered  binding  by  Treaties,  have  become 
positive  laws. 

The  Project  of  the  Russian  Government  had  no  other  object  than  that  of  dealing  in 
a  similar  manner  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  which  now  exist ;  that  is  to  say. 
to  seek  by  general  consent  that  which  was  capable  of  being  stated  precisely,  defined, 
rendered  complete,  and  to  acauire,  by  means  of  an  exchange  of  declarations  between 
the  Cabinets,  a  sanction  which  would  be  binding. 

"  2.  The  greater  part  of  the  objections  raised  in  the  English  djespatch  respecting 
the  Brussels  Project  apply  in  the  same  degree  to  the  Law  of  Nations  as  a  whole.  It 
is  doubtless  difficult  to  formulate  clear  and  precise  rules  which  shall  define  the  cha^ 
racter  and  the  bearing  of  acts  of  war,  of  the  nature  of  occupation,  and  to  define  the 
duties  and  the  rights  of  the  occupier  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  occuf|ied. 
These  difficulties  are  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  things ;  the  Law  of  Nations 
affords  no  remedy  for  these  difficultirs,  and  the  English  despatch  does  not  solve  them 
any  the  more  by  declaring  that  the  interests  of  the  invader  and  of  the  invaded  are 
absolutely  irreconcilable. 

*'  This  dogma  would  be  the  absolute  proclamation  of  the  \mlimited  rights  offeree. 
The  Law  of  Nations  admits  the  necessities  of  war,  reason  proves,  experience  confirms 
them.    Eorce  would  always  be  in  a  position  to  profit  by  them." 

"  The  more  difficult  it  is  to  find  a  remedy  for  thb  state  of  things,  the  more  docs 
this  necessity  force  itself  upon  Governments  and  populations  in  proportion  as  the 
progress  of  civilisation  increases  the  means  of  warfare,  and  multiplies  the  sufTeiings 
which  warfare  causes." 

"  It  is  precisely  because  the  Law  of  Nations  is  wanting  in  precision  and  clearness 
that  the  Brussels  Project  endeavours  to  supply,  as  far  as  possible,  the  place  of  these 
uncertainties,  these  blanks,  and  these  contradictions. 

"  It  is  because  that  it  is  without  sanction  that  the  Conference  wished  to  affix  to  it 
the  only  sanction  prficticaUy  possible,  viz.,  that  resulting  from  declarations  reciprocallj 


Russia  alleges  Facts  which  are  FtLlse  or  Fallacio7is.  i-Sj 

excliffiiged  betwecsn  the  GoTernments,  and  become  the  basis  of  instnicticms  for  their 


amies." 


**  8.  With  ngaird  to  the  chapter  on  '  ReprisaU/  that  was  not  the  oul  j  one  which 
night  hare  given  rise  to  wurin  discussions.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  the  <][nestion8 
discussed  wnich  miji^ht  not  have  excited,  with  regard  to  recent  wars,  applications  of  an 
irritating  character.  The  Russian  Government  had  confidence  in  the  enlightenment 
and  sentiments  of  the  Gbvemments  to  which  it  had  appealed,  and  tiiis  confidence 
was  entirely  justified  by  their  delegates.  A  fortiori,  ought  we  to  presume  that  the 
SUM  ihtog  would  hare  happened  in  the  event  of  a  seoond  Conference. 

"This  chapter  was  not  suppressed  on  this  account,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
feelinff  which  led  several  delegates,  generally,  to  prefer  submitting  to  an  unlimited 
evil,  than  to  establish  it  as  a  fact  by  laying  down  regnlations  fbr  restricting  and 
dimishing  it.  Reprisals  will,  therefore,  remain  practically  one  of  the  hardest  neees- 
aitiesofwar. 

"  The  Law  of  Nations  recognises  them  and  experience  confirms  them,  only  that 
they  will  be  carried  out  without  regulations  or  limits;  it  remains  to  be  shown  what 
the  conqueror  and  the  conquered  in  the  future  will  have  gained  by  this. 

"  The  English  despatch  states  that,  in  suppressing  this  chapter,  the  Ootaferenoe 
evaded  one  of  the  pnncipal  difficulties,  that  ot  defining  how  established  rnlies  are  to 
be  enforced. 

"  It  recognises  that,  in  the  event  of  their  violation,  there  will  be  no  means  of 
doing  this  except  by  reprisals.  This  argument  can  be  applied  for  the  same  reasons 
to  the  whole  of  the  Law  of  Nations  in  its  present  state. 

"  It  is  the  best  proof  of  its  imperfection,  and  it  is  remarki^le  tfaat^  on  the  one 
band,  the  recognition  in  the  name  of  the  Law  of  Nations  of  the  principle  of  reprisals 
is  lefosedf  while  on  the  other  hand,  this  principle  is  laid  down  as  being  the  only 
sanction  for  the  rules  of  warfare. 

"  The  precise  object  of  the  Brussels  Project  is  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  by 
giving  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  the  moral  sanction  arising  from  reciprocal 
engagemeatst'* 

"  9.  If,  nevertheless,  the  English  Government  states,  in  conclusion,  that  it  will 
keep  to  the  principles  of  International  Law,  in  accordance  with  which  its  acts  have 
been  hitherto  regulated,  and  that  it  will  impose  the  same  obligation  upon  its  allies,  it 
would  have  been  desirable  that  its  meaning  should  have  been  rendered  complete  by 
stating  what  those  prineipfes  are ;  how  it  and  its  allies  interpret  the  doubtfnl  points, 
and  fill  up  the  blanas  of  International  Law,  specially  with  reference  to  the  questions 
vkich  have  been  the  objects  of  discussion  at  Brussels ;  how  they  understand,  accord- 
iog  to  Intemational  Law,  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  the  invader  and  invaded ; 
of  the  occupier  and  the  country  occupied ;  of  attack  and  of  national  defence ;  and 
the  rdations  of  the*  military  power  of  the  enemy  in  respect  to  private  individnals  and 
private  property  P  What  are,  in  short,  those  acts  of  war  in  the  past,  from  which  it 
nay  be  gathered  what  will  be  their  practice  in  the  future.  The  vagueness  with  which 
the  Law  of  Nations  allows  all  these  questions  to  be  surrounded,  and  which  the  English 
^vemment  refuses  to  assist  in  clearing  up,  even  by  a  simple  common  deliberation, 
Itta  not  hindered,  and  will  not  probablv  diminish,  aggressive  wars;  it  appears 
doubtful  whether  it  will  protect  from  the  rigour  and  abuse  of  force  more  effica^ 
cioQsiy  than  in  times  past  those  people  who  have  patriotically  defended  their  in- 
vaded territory."  * 

These  Obserradons  diminish  in  importance  as  they  reach  their  ter- 
mination* We  diall  th^efore  take  them  in  their  reverse  order^  hoping 
thus  to  rise  by  a  natural  ascent  to  the  consideration  of  the  important 
condosions  with  which  they  open. 

9.  The  cane  of  the  British' Gbvemment  is  that  the  Law  of  Nations  is 
gteend ;  that  while  it  is  impossible  to  expect  every  specific  move- 
inent  of  troops  to  be  ordered  by  a  jadicial  authority,  the  duty  of  an 
ttnvjr  is  to  avoid  cruelty  and  unnecessary  violence.     But  while  the 

*  ICaeellaneoas  No.  8  (1875).  Further  Correspondence  respecting  the  Braaseb  Conference 
on  the  Boks  of  MQitary  Warfare. 
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Law  of  Nations  is  general  it  is  not  obscure.  ^  Reciprocal  rights  of 
"  the  invader  and  the  invaded"  is  a  term  it  does  not  know.  If  the  in- 
vader has  not  declared  war  in  due  fomiy  and  with  a  just  and  snfficieTit 
cause  of  war,  he  has  no  rights  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the  invaded, 
if  their  Government  is  in  the  wrong,  have  no  rights  except  in  so  far 
as  they  may  abstain  from  supporting  the  unlawful  resistance  of  that 
Government. 

The  municipal  law  is  quite  as  open  to  doubt  in  particular  cases  as 
the  Law  of  Nations.    The  municipal  law  is  made  clear,  point  by 

Soint,  by  judicial  decisions  after  the  fact.  In  war  on  land  nothing 
one  by  one  enemy  to  another  is  ever  brought  to  a  judicial 
decision.  In  war  at  sea  it  is  diiFerent,  because  neutrals  have  to  be 
prevented  from  intervening.  The  prize  courts  of  the  belligerents 
decide  upon  the  conduct  of  neutrals.  If  the  Hussian  scheme  means 
anything  it  means  that  the  neutrals  are  to  decide  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  belligerents.  To  do  this  the  neutrals  must  establish  courts 
and  a  form  of  procedure.  The  hope  is  expressed  in  tlie  Eussian 
despatches  that  the  present  state  of  things  might  be  remedied  by 
givmg  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  the  moral  sanction  arising 
from  reciprocal  engagements.  This  is  a  belief  which  may  be  sin- 
cerely entertained  by  the  Peace  Society.  They  are  doubtless  sanguine 
in  supposing  that  this  may  be  done  without  a  military  force  to  effect 
it.  But  they  give  a  test  of  their  sincerity,  if  not  of  their  wisdom, 
by  proposing  what  they  call  arbitration  courts.  But  the  Russian  pro- 
ject proposes  no  means  whatever.  Bules  are  to  be  made  beforehand, 
and  that  is  all. 

A  specimen  of  rhetoric,  well  worthy  of  notice,  appears  in  the  ver)- 
last  sentence  of  these  Observations.  It  is  said  that  the  vagueness  of 
the  Law  of  Nations  will  not  protect  the  defenders  of  their  country 
more  efficaciouly  than  in  times  past.  This  is  assuming  that  it  is  the 
English  Government  which  has  proposed  an  innovation,  whereas  the 
innovation  is  proposed  by  the  Kussian  Government.  The  English 
Government  simply  reject  it  for  tlie  reason  that  it  will  not  conauce 
to  the  interests  of  a  patriotic  people,  but  the  reverse.  All  they 
hoped  was  not  to  make  things  worse.  Russia  cannot  safely  sneer  at 
this  stationary  position,  since  she  herself  declares  that  "the  progress 
**  of  civilisation  increases  the  means  of  warfare,  and  multiplies  the 
*^  sufferings  which  warfare  causes." 

8.  Reprisals. — It  is  not  true  that  Lord  Derby  refused  the  recog- 
nition in  the  name  of  the  Law  of  Nations  of  the  principle  of  Be- 
prisals.  What  Lord  Debby  refused  was  to  commit  a  usurpation. 
For  the  Executive  Government  to  dictate  the  Law  which  it  is  their 
duty  to  obey,  is  as  great  a  usurpation  in  international  as  in  municipal 
affairs.  As  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Home  Secretarj'  to  carrj^  out  the 
decisions  of  the  judges  in  cases  of  murder  or  other  felony,  so  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the 
Privy  Council  duly  advised,  as  regards  aggressions  committed  by  foreign 
States.  For  the  Ministers  of  the  separate  States  to  manufacture  an 
"  International  Law"  is  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  it  would  be  for  the 
Magistrates  or  the  Sheriffs  for  the  different  counties  in  England  to 
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manufacture  Municipal  Law.  TVe  have,  indeed,  a  La>v  manufac- 
toiy  in  our  Parliament,  but  at  least  the  legblative  is  separated  from 
the  executive  function. 

Paragraph  2  declares  that  the  objections  raised  respecting  the 
Brussels  Project  apply  to  the  Law  of  Nations  as  a  whole.  The  reverse 
is  the  truth.  The  great  objection  to  the  Brussels  Project  is  not  that  its 
roles  are  indefinite,  but  that  it  pretends  to  define  what  cannot  be 
defined.  That  these  definite  rules  could  be  enforced  only  by  the 
strong  belligerent,  and  would  be  enforced  only  when  in  his  favour. 
That  a  mortu  sanction  would  thus  be  given  to  severities  when  exer* 
dsed  by  the  strong,  while  the  weak  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  any 
advantage  which  the  letter  of  the  rules  might  afford. 

Lord  Debby's  despatch  proclaimed  that  ^^the  interests  of  the 
"  invader  and  the  invaded  are  irreconcilable."  Prince  Gobtchakoff 
replies  that  ^^  this  dogma  would  be  the  absolute  proclamation  of  the 
*'  unlimited  rights  of  force." 

Are  the  interests  of  the  robber  and  the  victim  reconcilable! 

Are  the  interests  of  the  executioner  and  the  culprit  reconcilable,  or 
even  those  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  a  civil  action  1 

Certainly  these  interests  are  all  irreconcilable,  at  least  whUe  the 
parties  are  considered  only  in  these  capacities.  They  can  only  be 
reconciled  in  that  higher  sense  in  which  we  can  say  that  it  is  the 
interest  of  those  who  are  in  the  wrong  to  be  defeated  and  punished. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  tribunals  are  created  and  punishments  directed 
to  the  reformation  of  the  offender,  and  that  even  to  the  secret  as- 
sassin are  permitted  and  afforded  the  advice  and  consolations  of  re- 
ligion. 

But  there  is  no  trace  of  this  in  the  Russian  Project.  The  Russian 
documents  speak  of  the  rights  of  the  aggressor,  the  occupier,  the 
invader.  No  right  is  acquired  by  aggression,  by  occupation,  or  .by 
invasion.  As  well  might  we  talk  of  the  rights  of  the  trespasser,  the 
burglar,  or  the  highwayman.  The  rights  of  war  (a  word  which  means 
defence),  consist  in  the  wrong  that  has  to  be  resisted,  and  are  claimed 
in  the  demand  for  redress,  and  confirmed  and  made  public,  when  re- 
dress is  refused,  in  the  Declaration  of  War.  When  war  is  declared, 
every  nation  is  undoubtedly  at  liberty  to  declare  itself  on  the  side  of 
right.  The  ultimate  decision,  it  is  true,  is  be  made  by  force,  be- 
cause there  is  no  tribunal  competent  to  dictate  to  either  of  the  parties, 
but  the  nation  that  uses  its  pnvilege  of  neutrality  abandons  even  the 
pretence  of  adjudicating  in  thequarrel.  Yet  to  the  nations  who  have 
made  this  abandonment,  the  Russian  Project  assigns  the  judgment 
not  of  the  rights  of  the  quarrel  but  of  the  mode  in  which  it  shall  be 
carried  on.  It  does  this  without  even  suggesting  a  mode  in  which  this 
operation  may  be  performed.  It  ought  to  be  asked  what  is  the  secret 
design  concealed  by  this  blank.  Is  it  the  failure  of  the  scheme  and 
the  consequent  appointment  of  a  permanent  Conference  in  which 
Russia  may,  at  the  nead  of  the  neutrals,  direct  the  operations  of  the 
belligerents,  or  is  it  merely  a  scheme  for  increasing  the  confusion  cx)n- 
sequent  on  war,  .leaving  it  to  Russia  to  make  such  profit  out  of  it  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  may  chance  to  afford  ? 
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1.  We  come  now  to  the  irst  paragraph,  in  -which  is  laid  d^mttihe 
basifl  on  which  the  scheme  is  constractea.  The  Russian  VYo\et\,  caor 
templates  no  new  principles  of  international  law.  Intematioiial  law,  it 
says,  does  not  exist*  Some  parts  of  the  Law  of  Nations  baTe  acquired 
the  force  of  law  by  being  embodied  in  Treaties.  We  inquire  what  these 
particular  lishiM  are,  and  we  are  told  that  they  are  the  rights  of  mari- 
time neutrauty  proclaimed  by  the  Empress  Oathbrine  II.,  rights 
now  generally  admitted  but  l<mg  contested  by  England  as  being  de- 
rogatory to  existing  laws  and  customs.  It  is  not,  therefore,  that 
the  Law  of  Nations,  formulated  by  jurists  and  founded  on  experi- 
ence, morality  and  public  interest,  has  been  embodied  into  Treaties 
and  converted  into  *'  positive  international  law.**  It  is  that  in  violation 
of  the  admitted  Law  of  Nations  the  "rights  of  maritime  neutrality," 
proclaimed  by  the  Empress  Catheriwb,  have  acquired  the  form  of 
law  by  means  of  formal  Treaties. 

The  phrase  '*  rights  of  neutrality*'  is  an  absurdity.  No  man  and  no 
State  can  possess  any  right  in  virtue  of  nothingness.  A  State  which 
is  neutral  loses  some  part  of  its  rights,  namely,  the  right  to  an  abso- 
lutely uninterrupted  commerce  with  the  belligerent.  The  Empresa 
Catherine  proclaimed  not  the  rights  of  neutrality  but  those  only  of 
maritime  neutrality.  These  alleged  rights  are  those  of  cairying  on  the 
conmierce  of  both  belligerents.  The  blood  of  the  maritime  bellige* 
rent  is  to  be  shed  for  the  profit  of  the  maritime  neutral.  This  right 
it  seems,  exists  only  at  sea.  In  other  words,  maritime  war  is  to  be 
abolished  for  the  benefit,  first  of  the  great  military  Powers  and  after- 
wards of  the  great  neutral  Power,  Russia,  who  holds  in  her  hands 
the  threads  of  a  diplomacy  which  uses  unsparingly  the  blood  of  other 
nations  and,  occasionally,  but  very  sparingly,  her  own. 

But  these  "  rights  of  maritime  neutrality,"  "  have  the  force  of  obli- 
**  gatory  law  only  by  the  Treaties  which  sanction  them,  and  with 
"  regard  to  the  Governments  which  sign  these  Treaties." 

Russia  never  obtained  a  Treaty  of  "  maritime  neutrality"  from  Eng- 
land. She  did  obtain  such  Treaties  from  Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland, 
Prussia,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Portugal,  and  France.  What  Treaties  Russia 
obtained  from  the  Two  Sicilies  and  Portugal  is  of  very  little  impor- 
tance. Phissia  not  having  been  a  maritime  Power  is  equally  beside 
the  conrideration.  Denmark  and  Holland  attempted  to  enforce  the 
doctrine  upon  England,  and  brought  down  on  themselves  the  penal- 
ties of  war,  while  Russia  left  them  undefended,  and  gave  up  the 
point  in  her  Treaty  of  St.  Petersburg  (1801).  France's  Treaty  with 
RusBi*  accepting  the  rules  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  was  made  in 
1787,  but  it  lapsed  by  the  fact  of  war  and  was  not  renewed  at  the 
Peace  of  Paris  in  1814.  No  maritime  Power  has  ever  refrained  from 
using  its  maritime  strength  in  a  dangerous  war  unless  its  Government 
has  been  bound  to  Russia  by  links  of  treason,  as  in  the  case  of  Eng- 
land and  France  during  the  Crimean  War,  and  of  France  in  tne 
recent  wsff  with  Prussia. 

The  •*  rights  of  mftritime  neutrality"  proclaimed  by  the  Empress 
Cathbrins  II.,  are  as  far  from  being  established  by  Treaty  aa  they 
are  from  being  a  part  of  the  Law  of  Nations  formulated  iJy  jurists. 
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Theisa  is  no  fact  in  faastory  more  certain  than  that  the  Aitned  Neu- 
trality 39  a  new  maritime  code  entirely  broke  down.  England  as  the 
maritime  Power  maintained  herself  by  reffnsing  to  accept  it.  Accept- 
ing it  ahe  must  cease  to  be  a  maritime  Fow^.  Russia  proclaims  it 
because  she  is  not  a  maritime  Power.  But  when  Bussia  shall  have 
incorporated  the  States  of  the  Baltic  and  tile  North  Sea,  and  shall 
have  taken  posseiMon  of  Constantinople,  she  will  abjure  as  an  absurdity 
the  doctrine  that  free  ships  make  free  goods* 

But  if  Treaties  are  to  oe  ccmsidered  as  positive  law,  Ruasia  herself 
has  made  Treaties  which  contravene  the  principles  of  the  Armed 
Neutrality.  The  Treaty  of  1801  was,  it  may  be  said,  forced  tipon 
her  by  the  feac  that  St.  Petersburg  would  suffer  the  fate  to  wnich 
she  had  so  calmly  led  Copenhagen.  No  such  fear  actuated  her  when 
in  1793,  she  made  a  Treaty  with  Great  Britain  against  France,  which 
contained  the  following : — 

Akticlb  IX. 

"  Their  Majestios  engage  to  unite  all  their  efforts  to  prevent  other  Povers,  not 
implicated  in  this  war,  from  giving,  on  this  occasion  of  common  concern  to  every 
civilised  State,  any  protection  whatever,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  consequence  of  their 
neutralltv,  to  the  commerce  or  property  of  the  Frencb,  on  the  sea,  or  m  the  ports  of 
France/** 

Russia  set  aside  by  this  Treaty  her  engagements  of  Aimed  Neu- 
trality with  Denmark,  Holland,  Prussia,  Portugal,  and  Naples. 

"  The  instructions,"  says  Wabd,  '*  given  bv  the  Em{HMae  to  the  commander  of 
her  fleet  (that  very  Empress  who  dictated,  guided,  and  supported  the  Armed  Neu* 
trality  of  1780),  demonstrate,  in  the  most  forcible  manner,  the  ciiaoge  of  her  senti- 
ments. Tliese  instructions  command  him  '  To  prevent  all  neutral  vessels  from  car- 
rying stores  or  provisions  to  France.'  They  state  that  Denmark,  with  its  *  accustomed 
weakness^  aad  preferriag  even  an  ideal  gun  to  the  sound  oonsiderotions  of  pohcy,  had 
refttacd  to  consent  to  her  just  demands^  therefore  all  ships  are  to  be  stopped 
and  searched,  even  those  under  convoy,  which,  if  resisted,  the  honour  of  the  Russian 
flag  is  to  be  maintained,  and  force  repelled  by  force,  without  pursuing,  in  case  of 
fltgiit^  the  vessels  comprising  the  convoy ;  putting  only  in  execution  what  is  pre- 
soribed,  to  prevent  any  navigation  to  the  enemy's  ports.'  StieU  was  tiiie  tone  of 
Knssia,  becoming  belligsr^tt,  in  1798,  to  her  very  confederates  in  the  Armed  Neu- 
t»lity."t 

Li  tlie  Declaration  of  1807  against  Great  Britain,  Eussia,  then 

allied  to  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  affecting  a  violent  indig- 
nation at  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  secretly  contrived  by 
herself,  proclaimed  anew  the  principles  of  the  Armed  Neutrality. 
She  did  not  make  peace  with  Great  Britain  until  1812 ;  but  on  the 
Ist  of  August,  1809,  she  issued  a  Ukase  respecting  neutral  vessels  in 
Russian  ports,  in  entire  contradiction  with  the  principles  of  the  Armed 
Neutrality.  After  a  preamble  praising  her  own  firmness  in  protecting 
the  neutral  trade  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  in  time  of  war,  she  pro- 
ceeds to  prohibit  the  trade  which  was  under  her  special  protection 

and  command. 

"  1.  That  ships  arriving  in  our  ports  shall  prove  the  neutrality  of  the  property,  &o. 

"  2.  Ships  loaded  in  part  with  goods  which  shall  be  proved  to  be  the  produce  or 

mamufacture  of  an  enem/s  country^  shall  be  detained.    The  goods  shall  be  confiscated 

*  Marteoa^s  Treaties,  vol.  v.  p.  440. 

t  Belative  Rights  and  Daties  of  Belligerents  and  Neutral  Powers  in  Maritime  Affairs. 
a«pruited  from  £e  original  edition,  T?itk  a  preface  by  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.  Quaritcb, 
15,  Piccadffly. 
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and  sold  hj  public  sale  for  the  benefit  of  the  Crown.    If  more  than  half  of  the  caigo 
consists  of  such  goods,  then  not  only  the  cargo,  but  tke  skip  also  sAall  be  eonfiseaiedJ** 

If  Russia,  then,  regards  Treaties  as  positive  law,  it  is  clear  that  she 
is  systematically  a  law  breaker.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  ascertain 
by  a  few  examples  whether  this  violation  of  treaties  is  confined  to  those 
respecting  the  Armed  Neutrality. 

On  theT^V  of  June,  1801,  the  Emperor  AjlexandebI.  sicned 
with  England  the  Treaty  of  St.  Petersburg,  by  which  he  conceded  the 
right  of  England  to  seize  enemies'  goods  in  neutral  vessels.  .  On  the 
31st  of  October,  1807,  he  annulled  that  Treaty  in  the  following 
words: 

"  The  Emperor  declares  <hat  he  annals,  and  for  ever,  every  preceding  courention 
between  England  and  Rassia,  and  particularly  that  entered  into  on  the  Athof 
June.  1801. 

"  He  prochiims  anew  the  principles  of  the  Armed  Neutrality,  that  monument  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  Empress  Gatbeeiius,  and  engages  never  to  recede  from  that 
system." 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  1809,  not  two  years  afterwards,  this 
last  promise  was  violated. 

In  1812,  Alexander  I.  recognised  the  absurd  and  impracticable 

Constitution  of  1812  by  the  following  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Wel- 

liki-Leuei,  with  Spain : 

"  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias  recognises  for  legitimate  the  generil 
and  extraordinary  Cortes  assembled  in  Cadiz,  as  also  the  Constitution  which  tiiey 
have  decreed  and  sanctioned."t 

When,  in  1820,  the  Spaniards  compelled  Ferdinand  VII.  to  re- 
accept  this  Constitution,  Russia  convened  a  European  Congress  at 
Verona,  and  incited  France  to  invade  Spain  on  purpose  to  put  down 
that  very  Constitution.  The  substance  of  the  Ti^eaty  of  Welliki- 
Leuki  was,  that  another  Treaty  should  be  made  in  order  **  to  prose- 
"  cute  a  vigorous  war  against  the  Emperor  of  the  French."  There 
was  not  the  slightest  necessity  for  the  Article  about  the  Constitution. 
It  can  have  been  inserted  only  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  influence 
with  the  revolutionary  party,  in  order,  at  a  future  time,  to  incite  them 
to  restore  tlic  Constitution,  so  that  she  might  make  its  destruction  the 
pretence  of  a  French  invasion.  Russia  not  only  violates  her  Treaties, 
she  makes  Treaties  for  the  purpose  of  violating  them. 

By  the  Treaty  of  the  6th  of  July,  1827,  for  the  "  Pacification  of 
"  Greece,"  Russia  bound  herself  to  England  and  France  to  obtain  no 
territory  from  Turkey.     This  agreement  is  in 

Article  V. 

''  The  contracting  Powers  will  not  seek  in  their  arrangements  any  augmentation 
of  territory,  any  exdosiye  influence,  or  any  commercial  advantage  for  their  snbjects, 
which  those  of  any  other  nation  may  not  equally  obtain/'| 

By.  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  A  September,  1829,  Russia  acquired 
from  Turkey  the  delta  of  the  Danube. 

By  the  Treaty  of  the  SOth  of  March,  1856,  Russia  bound  herself  to 
have  no  naval  force  in  the  Black  Sea. 

*  Hartens^s  Treaties,  yoI.  iz.,  p.  484. 

t  Martens's  Treaties,  xi.,  p.  280. 

X  MarteiiB*8  Treaties,  Supplement,  vol.  x!.,  p.  282. 
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On  the  if  October,  1870,  Prince  Oobtchakoff  wrote  to  Count 
Bbunnow  : 

"  The  Emperor  commands  you  to  declare  that  His  Imperial  Majesty  cannot  any 
longer  bold  himself  bonnd  by  the  stipulations  of  March  U,  1856,  so  far  as  they 
restrict  His  Majesty's  rights  in  the  BlacK  Sea."* 

Of  course  the  vulgar  belief,  when  this  insolent  message  was  re- 
ceived, was,  that  Eussia  had  been  smarting  for  fourteen  years  under 
an  indignity  which  limited  her  power  in  the  Black  Sea.  The  truth 
was,  that  there  was  no  indignity  in  the  agreement,  since  Turkey  was 
under  the  same  restriction,  and  Russia  haa  declared  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  she  was  more  powerful  there  than  Turkey. f  She 
had,  in  fact,  contrived  the  restriction  herself,  in  order  that  by  the 
absence  of  the  Turkish  fleet  she  might  use  her  privateers  to  arrest  the 
trade  with  Circassia.  This  object  accomplished,  the  Circassians  ex- 
pelled by  starvation  from  their  country,  Russia  achieved  a  triumph 
over  England  by  the  manner  in  which  she  established  her  practice  of 
breaking  her  Treaties. 

Other  countries  besides  Russia  have  broken  Treaties,  but  it  is 
specially  the  practice  of  Russia  first  to  make  Treaties  voluntarily  for 
tne  advantage  she  can  derive  from  breaking  them,  and  then  to  declare 
openly  that  she  is  no  longer  bound  by  them. 

Prince  GoRTCHAKOFF  says,  that  in  refusing  to  make  a  Convention 
respecting  the  Usages  of  War,  Lord  Derby  is  preparing  to  establish 
the  absolute  right  of  force.     Russia 

1.  IVoclaims  that  the  only  positive  law  is  that  of  Treaty. 

2.  Proclaims  her  Treaties  invalid  whenever  it  does  not  suit  her  to 
observe  them. 

3.  Makes  Treaties  which  she  intends  to  violate,  first  secretly  and 
then  openly. 

It  is  true  that  Russia  does  not  wish  to  establish  the  absolute  rights 
of  force.  She  has  not  material  force  enough  at  her  command  to  win 
by  that  method.  She  wishes  not  to  control  force  by  law,  but  to  direct 
force  by  fraud. 

It  is  the  reign  of  fraud,  therefore,  and  not  the  reign  of  law  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord.  Derby  are  resisting. 

We  have  entered  into  this  analysis  because  the  doctrine  so  subtilely 
put  forward  by  Russia  that  nothing  can  strictly  be  called  Law,  except 
so  far  as  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  positive  enactment,  has  been 
advocated  on  philological  grounds  in  this  country  by  piersons  who  have  no 
desire  to  destroy  the  boundary  between  right  and  wrong,  but  who  seem 
incapable  of  recognising  any  but  a  human  authority  in  human  affairs. 
But  even  these  persons  would  not  have  attributed  the  relations  of  the 
planets  to  the  law  laid  down  by  Kepler,  or  dated  the  action  of  gravi- 
tation from  the  time  of  the  discovery  made  by  Newton. 

When  Russia  says  that,  strictlv  speaking,  there  is  no  positive  mter- 
national  law,  and  when  it  adds  that  the  Law  of  Nations  acquires  the 
force  of  law  only  by  formal  treaties,  it  is  carrying  out  a  deep  laid 

*  ComtpondeDce  rtspecUng  the  Treaty  of  March  80,  1856,  p,  4. 

t  See  Eaefcem  Papen,  Part  xtii.— Papers  relating  to  the  Negotiation  at  Vienna  on  the 
Eaatem  Qaeetion,  1855,  annexed  to  Protocol  No.  12,  pp.  78-79. 
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purpose.  That  purpose  is  the  destruction  of  Law.  The  term  Law  ' 
of  Nations  {Droit  des  gens),  which  occurs  ten  times  in  Prince  Qcncr- 
CHAKOFf'b  Observations,  is  one  which  we  have  not  succeeded  in  find- 
ing in  any  previous  Russian  despatch.  Seaching  the  records  of 
Acts  respecting  the  Armed  Neutrality,  we  find  that  Bussia  carefully 
avoids  it.  In  her  initiatoiy  Declaration  she  bases  her  principles  "  on 
"  the  primitive  right  of  peoples^  which  every  nation  is  justified  in 
"  claiming."* 

The  Court  of  London,  in  replying,  bases  its  resistance  ou  "the 
"  clearest  and  most  recognised  principles  of  the  Law  of  Nations, 
'^  which  is  the  only  law  among  nations  which  have  no  treaty." 
But  France,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Portugal,  and  Prussia,  in 
accepting  the  principles  of  the  Armed  Neutrality,  declare  that  these 
are  based  on  the  Law  of  Nations.  The  King  of  Spain  and  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  are  the  only  exceptions. 

The  Russian  Observations  declare  that  "  the  progress  of  civilisation 
"  increases  the  means  of  war,  and  multiplies  its  calamities." 

The  Russian  organ,  Le  Nord,  complains  that,  "  whilst  all  the  other 
"  nations  of  the  world  are  agreed  not  to  allow  the  progress  of  civilisa- 
"  tion  to  be  completely  annihilated,  even  during  war,  England  alone 
"  pretends  to  remain  stationary,  and  even  to  go  backwards." 

vfe  are  not  ashamed  of  our  country  for  going  back  from  a  progress 
that  "  increases  the  means  of  war  and  multiplies  its  calamities. '  What 
we  are  ashamed  of  is,  that  it  should  require  an  effort  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  perceive,  and  to  act  upon  the  perception  of,  that  immatability 
of  the  Law  of  Nature  (of  Nations)  which  two  thousand  years  ago  was 
laid  down  by  a  heathen  writer,  Cicero. 

"  To  derogate  from  this  Law,  or  to  abrogate  it,  is  impossible.  !Froin  this  L«v  ve 
can  be  absolved  neither  by  tlie  Senate  nor  by  the  People.  Nor  have  we  to  seek  for 
it  an  expositor,  or  other  interpreter  of  it  than  itself.  Nor  will  it  be  one  Law  of 
Rome,  and  another  of  Athens,  one  now  and  another  hereafter ;  but  eternal  and  immu- 
table ;  of  all  people,  and  of  all  times.  God  the  one,  the  Common  Master  «nd  Ruler 
of  all  things,  is  the  inventor,  the  expounder,  the  enactor  of  this  Law.  He  who  will 
not  obey,  wonld  fly  himself  and  despises  the  nature  of  Man ;  and  in  this  akne  he 
should  escape  those  other  sufferings,  which  are  reckoned  punishments." — De  Me  Tftb- 
lica,  lib.  iiLf 

But  this  is  only  a  vindicatory  description ;  the  definition  is  to  be 
found  in  the  New  Testament. 

"  Whatever  ye  will  that  men  shall  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them." 

This  precept  is  not  the  less  the  basis  of  all  Christian  morality,  be- 
cause it  has  been  recognised  even  by  older  religions. 

It  is  translated  by  Y  attkl  in  words  equally  simple,  and  almost  tlie 
same. 

"  Whatever  is  permitted  to  one'nationis  permitted  to  every  other,  and  wliat  is  for- 
bidden to  one  nation  is  equally  forbidden  to  every  other." — PrelimMaries,  sect.  19. 

Even  in  the  judicial  acts  authiorised  by  war  the  same  ride  is  laid 

*  "  JCUe  trouve  contigsUs  ces  prindpts  dang  le  droit  primUif  des  petiples,  que  t€uU  naikm 
tttfondie  d  reclamer" 

t  See  the  preface  to  Mr.  Urqahart's  "  Answer  to  Mr.  Cobden  on  the  Ajsimilatioo  of  War 
and  Peace." 
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down  by  the  Admiralty  Court;  which  is^  in  this  country,  the  authori- 
tative  expounder  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 


"  The  Mat  of  mdioial  aiaihority  is,  indeed,  looallj  here  in  the  belliMrent  country, 
acoQidiiig  to  the  Known  law  and  praetioe  of  nations,  but  tlie  lav  itself  aas  no  locality. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  person  who  sits  here  to  determine  the  question  exactly  as  he 
would  determine  it  sitting  at  Stockholm ;  to  assert  no  pretension  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  whieh  he  would  not  allow  to  Sweden  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  to  impose 
no  duties  on  Sweden  as  a  neutral  country,  which  he  would  not  admit  to  belong  to 
Great  Britain  in  the  same  character." — lirrd  Stowell. 

If  Busfiia  were  an  avowedly  heathen  State;  if,  like  the  Greek 
States  of  old,  she  avoyyed  no  "  natural  rights  of  peoples,  which  every 
"  nation  is  entitled  to  claim,'*  the  case  would  present  no  difficulty  that 
could  not  be  mastered.  But  Bussia  not  only  j)rof  esses  to  be  a  Christian 
Power,  but  professes  to  be  the  only  Christian  Power.  When  a 
Russian  prince  marries  a  foreign  princess,  she  has  to  be  re-baptised, 
as  if  she  were  a  heathen.  When  a  Kusaian  princess  marries  a  foreign 
prince,  she  carriea  her  chaplains  with  her  and  establishes  a  Kiissian 
chapel.  If,  indeed,  the  Bussian  Boyal  Family  really  belonged  to  the 
Greek  Church,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  Church  distinguished  only  by 
difference  of  dogiBA,  this  practice  might  be  defenoed,  although  the 
statutes  of  tfaaa  realm  not  only  allow  no  such  toleration  to  princesses 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  forbid  intermarriage  with  them.  But  in 
the  present  case  it  means  not  a  difference  of  creed,  but  of  country. 
A  Russian  princess  marrying  abroad  does  not  become  English,  or 
Dutch,  or  (Jerman ;  she  remains  Bussian,  subject  to  the  influence, 
if  not  the  control,  of  a  Confessor,  who  is  the  servant  of  the 
Czar.  The  Church  of  Bome  claims  to  be  universal,  but  even  when 
Rome  was  its  territorial  apanage,  its  territorial  power  was  based  upon 
its  spiritual  power.  The  Bussian  Church  elaims  to  be  universal,  out 
its  apiritual  claims  are  based  on  tlie  temporal  power  of  its  imperial 
head.  Its  ptupoaes  are  worse  than  worldly ;  they  are  the  subjugation  of 
the  humAB  race  by  means  of  the  corruption  of  their  minds  ana  the  con 
sequent  destmetion  of  all  government,  except  that  of  '^  blood  and  iron." 
In  tMs  attecnpt,  which  it  calk  ^'  civilisation,"  it  has  made  progress.  In  a 
oowatry  visible  from  our  shores  we  view  the  effects  of  its  diplomacy  in 
eonfnsion  at  home  and  weakness  abroad.  It  is  then  our  earnest  desire 
that  England  should  be  the  first  State  to  retrace  its  steps,  and  to 
oppose  a  bamer  to  a  depravity  which  threatens  to  overspread  the 
^obe.  The  first  step  has  been  taken  by  refusing  to  attend  a  second 
Bussian  Coqgres^  on  the  Usages  of  War. 

But  with  a  State  (we  do  not  say  a  nation)  whose  established  religion 
is  a  hypocrisy  and  a  sacrilege,  a  solitary  refusal  is  insufficient. 
Where  no  law  is  acknowledged,  where  Treaties  are  made  only  as  a 
snare,  all  diplomatic  intercourse  must  be  corrupting.  In  private  life 
we  are  often  compelled  to  hold  intercourse  with  persons  many  of 
whose  actions  we  cannot  approve.  But  when  men  are  discovered  to  be 
habitually  engaged  in  fraud  or  violence,  they  are  excluded  from  society. 
When  it  is  the  constant  business  of  a  State  to  seduce  all  other  States 
into  mutual  destruction  by  engaging  them  first  in  fallacies,  and  then 
in  fraud  and  aggression,  that  State  should  be  proscribed.     We  hail 
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the  act  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord  Derby,  because  in  its  lo^cal 
consequences  it  not  only  involves  the  abrogation  of  the  Declaration 
of  Paris,  but  the  cessation  of  all  diplomatic  intercourse  with  Hussia* 
Signed  by  Order  of  the  Committee,  and  on  their  behalf. 

C.  D.  Collet,  Chairman. 
0.  F.  Jones,  Secretary. 


The  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands. 

Iir  MacmUlan^a  Magazine  for  February  certain  historical  facts  are 
narrated,  on  the  grounds  that,  being  little  known,  they  are  interesting  to 
antiquarians.  We  reproduce  them  here  as  being  of  a  present  and  pressing 
importance. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1468,  £ing  Chbistiak  I.  of  Denmark  entered 
into  an  engagement  to  give  his  daughter  Maboabst  a  dowry  of  60,000 
florins  on  her  marriage  with  James  III.  of  Scotland.  He  was  to  pay  10,000 
at  once,  and  he  pledged  the  Orkney  Islands  as  security  for  the  remaining^ 
60,000. 

But  as  he  could  only  pay  2,000  of  the  10,000,  he  signed  another  treaty 
(on  the  20th  May,  1469),  by  which  he  pledged  the  Shetland  Islands  to 
secure  the  remainder  of  the  sum,  but  with  the  right  of  redemption  whenever 
he  or  his  successors  should  pay  the  sums  due — viz.,  58,000  florins,  or  about 
24,166/.  13s,  4d. 

In  1589  the  Scotch  proposed  that  the  right  of  redemption  should  be 
given  up ;  the  Banish  Council  refused,  and  in  Treaties  of  1621  and  1 639  the 
right  was  expressly  reserved.  In  1667,  at  the  Peace  of  Breda,  the  rights 
of  the  King  of  Deithabk  to  the  Islands  were  again  formally  acknowledged. 
Great  Britain  now  holds  them,  subject  to  the  redemption  above-mentioned. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Danes  have  not  forgotten  it,  for  "  only  ten  years 
back  a  Danish  Privy  Councillor  wrote  a  memorandum  on  the  suDJect, 
distinctly  claiming  the  right  of  redemption  on  behalf  of  Denmark." 

The  idea  of  Denmark  attempting  to  reclaim  islands  so  far  from  her  own. 
coast  and  so  near  ours,  particularly  when  the  relative  strength  of  the  two 
countries  is  considered,  may  seem  absurd ;  but  equally  unexpected  things 
have  happened  elsewhere,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  look  a  little  below 
the  surface.  If  we  do,  we  shall  discover  that  Denmark  has  only  in 
appearance  an  independent  existence.  Since  the  treaty  for  altering  the 
succession  to  that  kingdom,  signed  in  London  in  1852,  by  which  au  the 
heirs  were  disinherited,  and  the  future  succession  confined  to  the  heirs 
male  of  the  present  king,  Russia  stands  to  Denmark  in  the  relation  of  heir 
presumptive.  It  is  therefore  the  design  of  Bussia,  and  not  the  power  of 
Denmark  that  has  to  be  here  considered. 
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Materials  for  the  Debate  on  Mr.  Baillio 

Cochraoe's  Motion. 

NARRATIVE    OF    EVENTS. 

On  the  16th  April^  1856,  the  Plenipotentiaries  at  Paris,  after  having 

fulfilled  their  instructions  by  concluding  a  Treaty  of  Peace  and  after 
.having  remained  for  a  fortnight  discussing  matters  whicli  they  had 

no  rignt  to  meddle  with,  signed  a  '^  Declaration  respecting  Maritime 

Law'  : — 

**  1st.  That  priyaieering  is,  and  remains,  abolished.  j 

**  2nd.  The  neutral  flag  oovers  enemies'  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband 

of  war." 

This  Declaration  was  not  a  treaty,  or  part  of  a  treaty,  or  an  agree- 
ment, as  it  contains  no  reciprocal  or  equivalent  obligations  or  engage- 
ments, but  is  simply  a  falsehood  contamed  in  an  annex  to  a  protocol 
of  the  Conference  of  Paris.  It  pretends  to  abolish  the  natural  advan- 
tages and  destroy  the  prosperity  and  independence  of  England  without 
consulting  the  nation ;  anects  to  change  and  reverse  the  law  and 
practice  of  England  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  and  to  bind 
the  country  wiwout  the  authority  of  the  Grown  ;  and  it  seeks  to  make 

f>roperty  more  sacred  than  life,  and  is  therefore  an  invasion  of  the 
iberties  of  the  people,  an  infraction  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament, 
a  usurpation  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  a  violation  of  the 
Law  of  Nations. 

It  has  not  been  ratified  by  the  Queen,  assented  to  by  Parliament, 
or  approved  by  the  people  of  England,  and  has  been  repeatedly  broken 
by  the  principal  parties  to  it  when  it  suited  their  convenience.  It  is 
consequently  not  bmding  in  any  legal  sense ;  but  because  it  has  not 
been  formally  disavowed  it  is  said  by  some  to  be  morally  binding,  and 
its  extension  is  contended  for  mainly  on  the  grounds  of  the  evils  aris- 
ing from  it.  To  extend  an  evil  is  not  to  remedy  it,  and  the  proper 
thing  to  do  is  to  remove  the  cause  and  disavow  the  Declaration. 

On  Uie  22nd  May,  1856,  Lord  Colchester  moved  in  the  House 
of  Lords : — 

**  That  the  most  eminent  jurists  of  all  ages  have  accepted^  as  a  principle  of  inter- 
natftonal  law,  ^t  the  right  of  capturing  an  enemy's  goods  on  board  neutral  vessels 
is  inherent  in  tdl  bdUgerent  Powers.  That  the  maintenance  of  the  right  is  of 
rtsential  importanocy  i^its  abandonment  of  serious  injury  to  a  Power  whose  main 
reliance  is  on  her  nsTal  superiority.  That  this  House  deeply  regrets  that  a  principle 
to  long  and  so  strenuously  maintained  should  in  the  recent  Congress  at  Paris  have 
been  suddenly  abandoned,  without  prerious  sanction  or  knowledge  of  Psrliamcoit, 
bj  plenipotentiaries  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  terms  on  which 
peace  with  Euasia  might  be  concluded,  and  the  affairs  of  the  East  satisfactorily  ad- 
justed." 

In  the  debate  the  late  Lord  Derby  said : — 

"  Whatever  losses  Russia  majr  haye  suffered  hi  this  war,  whatcTcr  embarrassments 
she  may  haTe  experienced,  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  they  are  more  than  compensated 
bv  the  adoption  of  that  one  article  gratuitouslj  inserted  by  the  French  and  BritisU 
plenipotentiaries,  br  which,  in  ^e  words  of  Mr.  Pitt,  you  ha?e  sacrificed  the  mari- 
time greatness  of  llnglaad  on  U&e  shrine  of  Russia." 

O 
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Lord  Hardwicke  said  : — 

"  The  concessiou  of  this  principle  had  struck  down  the  maritime  power  of  England. 
What  had  been  the  result  of  our  trying  this  system  in  the  late  war  with  Rwia  P 
The  trade  with  Anasia  flourished  during  the  war:  Russia  was  enabled  to  get 
rid  of  her  raw  produce  to  any  amount,  and  we  had  paid  her  17,000,000/.  of  ont 
gold." 

Lord  Clakendon,  defending  the  Declaration,  said : — 

"  I  can  tell  your  lordships  it  was  naeasy  matter  to  aoeompiieh,  even  with  a  dozen 
negotiators ;  but  if  a  thousand  more  had  been  called  in,  with  the  addition. of  the  dailj 
newspapers,  it  would  have  been  quite  impossible.  If  we  had  confined  ouoBelres 
wUhin  the  strict  limits  of  our  aUnbtUionSf  we  ahould  hwre  lost  the  opportunity  wiuai 
the  representatives  of  we  principal  Powers  of  Eoxope  were  met  togather,  of  dk- 
cuBBing  many  important  subjects,  which,  although  they  did  not  relate  to  our  quarrel 
with  Russia,  it  was  most  desirable  should  be  arranged." 

On  the  28th  July,  1856,  Mr.  Secretary  Mabcy,  in  reply  to  an  invi- 
tation to  the  United  States  to  accede  to  the  Decburation,  wrote : — 

"  On  no  condition  whatever  will  the  American  Government  renounce  the  use  oi 
its  mercantile  marine ;  but,  exempt  all  private  propevty  on  the  ocean  from  seizure  by 
Government  armed  cruisers,  as  well  as  by  privateers,  and  the  United  States  will 
readily  meet  you  on  that  broad  ground." 

On  the  7th  November,  1856,   at  Liverpool,  Lord  FAhUEBSrON 

said: — 

'*  1  cannot  help  hoping  that  these  relaxations  of  forma*  doctrines,  whieh 
established  at  the  oeginning  of  the  war,  may  be  ^  still 'further  extended.' " 

On  the  8th  November,  1856,  Mr.  Cobdbk  wrote  : — 

"  The  Congress  declared  tbat  the  neutral  flag  covers  eoamiea'  goods.  Tbeae 
lutions  reverse  the  most  venerated  judgments  of  our  Admiralty  Courts,  and  for  the 
first  time  impart  the  force  of  maritime  law  to  principles  which  were  resisted  by  Ibg- 
land  against  the  world  in  arms  down  to  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815.  Hie  practieid 
effect  would  be,  in  case  of  war  with  a  naval  Power,  to  transfer  the  carrying  tnde 
of  even  of  our  own  ports  to  neutral  bottoms.  It  is,  then,  our  interest  especkllj, 
and  bciyond  all  other  nations,  to  go  forward  in  the  path  to  which  the  Americans  have 
invited  us." 

On  the  24th  February,  1857,  Mr.  Dallas  proposed  a  Conveiition 
adhering  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris  in  consideration  of  sparing  all 
private  property  at  sea.  The  negotiation  was  suspended  on  the  26th 
of  April,  and  not  taken  up  again. 

On  the  Ist  March,  1857,  Lord  John  Eussell  called  attention  to 
the  Declaration  of  Paris.    He  said : — 

"  The  rules  that  free  bottoms  make  free  goods,  and  the  goods  of  a  belfigerent  aie 
safe  in  neutral  vessels,  have  always  been  regarded  as  iniurious  to  the  supremacy  of 
maritime  countries,  and  especially  to  the  maritime  power  of  England.  I  hope  noMimatar 
will  act  his  seal  to  a  treaty  containing  any  stipulatioB  of  this  kind  wiUiont  the  most 
cautious  deliberation." 

Mr.  Dbummokd  rose  to  confirm  the  statement  of  tiie  noble  Jjoxd  a« 
to  the  great  advanta^  which  this  coantiy  had  derived  irem  the  eser- 
cise  of  our  old  mantime  rights  during  the  French  war.  It  was  hj 
the  seifliire  of  some  very  rich  vessels  which  were  on  their  way  to 
Spain,  either  by  Sir  Jobk  Duckwobth  or  Sir  J.  WABBfiH,  that 
Sijamwas  completely  prevented  from  putting  forth  her  rtrangthagam* 
this  country. 

Mr.  J.  Cr.  Phixjjmore  said  the  abandonment  of  our  maritime 
rights  was  the  abandonment  of  that  which  Continental  nations  most 
always  possess — the  levying  of  coDtributi<mfi  from  an  enemy's  coantry. 
This  was  Napoleon'b  mode  of  carrying  on  war.  That  gnat  maiL 
always  maintained  that  the  most  deadly  blow  which'  oould  be  stmdt 
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" : 

at  England's  power  was  to  force  her  to  give  up  these  maritime 

righte. 

On  the  3k1  Febmary,  1860,  Lord  Falmeiuston  aittd : — 

"  A  iui?al  Power  like  England  ought  not  to  surrender  any  means  of  weakening  her 

enemies  at  sea.    If  we  did  not  seize  their  seamen  on  board  tkeir  meDehant  skips,  we 

ahould  hare  to  fight  then  on  board  their  ships  of  war." 

On'  the  11th  March,  1862,  Mr.  Hobsfall  moved  in  the  House  of 

Commons : — 

"  That  the  present  state  of  interaational  law  as  affecting  the  rights  and  status  of 
neutrals,  is  so  ill-defined  and  unsatisfactory  as  to  call  for  the  early  attention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ifinisters." 

An  abstract  of  the  adjourned  Debate  on  this  Motion  is  given  in -an- 
other page. 

On  the  5th  Angnst,  1867,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  drew  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris.     He  said : — 

'*  We  have  put  away  the  natural  weapon  of  a  maritime  nation,  we  have  given  up 
our  main  defence,  but  the  other  Powers  who  are  parties  to  the  uansaotion  have  not 
given  up  theirs.  Sir — I  venture  to  call  the  renunciation  of  the  right  of  seizing  enexny's 
property  at  sea  a  national  blunder.  Happily  it  is  not  an  irretrievable  one.  l!he 
Dedaration  of  1656  is  not  a  Treaty;  it^has  not  been  ratified.  The  authority  on 
which  it  was  entered  into  was  bat  the  private  letter  of  a  Minister.  How  war  is  to  be 
huBimised  hw  shooting  at  men's  bodies  instead  of  taking  their  property  I  confess 
surprises  me. 

Oil  the  4th  March,  1871,  Count  Von  Beust  wrote  to  Count  Von 
WiMFFEN  urging  the  German  Government  to  procure  a  treaty  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  of  complete  protection  of  private  property  at 
sea,  and  promising  tne  support  of  Russia,  Italy,  and  Austria.  England 
had  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  by  a  despatch  from  Lord  Gran- 
ville, reminded  France  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  with  an  injunc- 
tion to  conform  to  it,  and  so  prevented  France  from  even  thinking  of 
using  her  naval  power« 

On  the  21st  April,  1871,  ISIr.  G.  C.  Bentinck  moved  in  the  House 
of  Conmions : — 

**  The  maiuteoanoe  of  British  maritime  rights  heing  essential  to  the  power,  pros- 
perity^ and  independence  of  the  Empire,  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  Her  Majest^s 
Government  should  forthwith  withdraw  from  the  articles  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris, 
which  are  numbered,  respectifelj,  1  and  2." 

^Ir.  Serjeant  Simon  seconded  the  Motion,  and  characterised  the 
Declaration  as  "  a  grievous  national  blunder,"  and  "  an  abnegation  of 
^^  a  great  source  of  the  nation's  strength." 

Mr.  S.  Cave  spoke  of  it  as  "a  suicidal  act  on  the  part  of  this 
**  country  which  must  inevitably  cripple  our  resources  in  the  event  of 
«  war." 

Mr.  Disraeli  said,  "  The  stipulations  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
**  were  impolitic,  and  tended  to  cripple  or  weaken  the  strength  of  this 
^*  country ;  but  so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  we  must  emancipate 
^^  oncselves  Jxom  its  ixammels  in  a  regular  manner." 

The  Molaan  was  wUhdrawn. 

On  the  19ih  Jiiae,  1871,  the  Earl  of  Denbigh  presented  petitions 
agaittct  tiie  DedaratiMi,  and  asked  if  it  had  ever  been  ratified. 

Earl  Oowpss,  on  the  part  of  G^remment,  replied  that  the  Dedara- 
tion  had  neper  been  ratified  by  Her  Majesty ;  bat  they  did  not  con- 
sider themselves  at  liberty  to  repudiate  it. 
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Lord  Malmesbubt  said : — 

"  Queen  Elizabeth  repelled  the  Armada  almost  entirely  by  priyate  sbips,  whio)i  ve 
now  called  privateers ;  and  to  speak  of  the  Declaration  as  irrevocable  was  to  OTeilook 
all  the  weapons  of  self-preservation  which  some  contingency  might  render  necessary." 

Lord  GoLGHESTEB  said  : — 

"  If  we  were  at  war  with  America,  who  had  not  signed  the  Beckration,  America 
could  seize  our  goods  in  French  or  Russian  bottoms ;  while  we,  bound  by  this  Treaty, 
could  not  seize  American  property  in  the  vessels  of  any  nation  which  was  a  party  to 
the  Treaty.  He  thought  it  was  an  agreement  injurious  to  the  poNver  of  England,  and 
injurious  also  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  world." 

The  subject  dropped.     From  the  above  recital  of  facts  and  autho- 
rities it  appears  that  the  maritime  power  of  England  consists  in  the 
ability  derived  from  her  natural  advantages  of  exercising  on  the  high 
seas  the  natural  right  of  all  nations  at  war  of  seizing  tlie  enemy's  gooos ; 
which  compels  the  enemy  to  employ  his  navy  in  defending  his  tratle^ 
and  so  exposes  it  to  be  attacked  and  defeated,  and  prevents  it  from 
making  descents  on  our  shores.   That  the  knowledge  of  the  determina- 
tion to  uphold,  and  of  the  practice  of  using,  in  accordance  with  law,  this 
power,  her  only  means  of.  coercion  or  defence,  has  raised  England  to  the 
first  place  among  the  nations  of  Eui*ope,  and  given  her  an  absolute  su- 
premacy at  sea,  which  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  by  the  same  means, 
as  a  safeguard  of  her  independence.     That  during  the  Russian  war  of 
1854-6  this  power  was  suspended,  with  the  result  of  aiding  the  enemy, 
protracting  the  war,  and  crippling  England  and  her  allies,  and  after 
the  peace  of  1856  was  declared  to  be  partly  abolished,  and  has  since 
been  proposed  to  be  totally  surrendered  on  the  grounds  of  hmnanity 
and  process.     That  the  Declaration  of  Paris  was  not  a  treaty,  but  a 
false  dedaration,  injurious  to  England  if  acted  upon,  contrary  to  the 
law  of  England,  of  nations,  and  of  Nature,  in  both   matter  and 
manner,  was  not  authorised,  has  not  been  sanctioned  or  ratified,  has 
been  repeatedly  broken,  and  is  not  legally  binding,  and  ou^t  not  to 
be  extended,  but  disavowed  and  declared  null  and  void.     The  time 
seems  favourable.     The  object  of  Her  Majesty's  present  Ministers  has 
been  avowed  to  be  to  restore  England  to  a  position  of  respect  in  the 
Councils  of  Europe.    This  would  be  the  means. 


Mr.  Gladstone's  Keasons  for  Maintainmg 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  dealt  with  by 
Working  Men. 

CORRESPONDENCE.* 

Mutual  Improvement  Society,  54,  Prioe-etreet,  Birmingliam,  May  1|  1373. 
Sib, — I  am  directed  by  the  above  society  to  say  that  they  haye  read  with 
interest  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Mr.  Bekthtck's  Motion 
relative  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856.  In  that  debate  yoa  are  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  "  the  stipulations  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  have 
a  binding  force  at  this  moment,  and  the  Goremment  are  not  therefore  at 
liberty  to  entertain  any  resolution  for  getting  rid  of  them."  This  society 
has  lately  had  the  Declaration  of  Paris  under  serious  consideration,  and  its 

*  From  the  Birmingham  Gazette. 
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members  are  aware  that  the  Declaration  is  in  itself  illegal,  and  bj  the 
words  of  Lord  Clasekdok  himself  is  shown  to  be  unauthorised,  and  hns 
nefer  yet  been  sanctioned  by  Grown,  Parliament,  or  people  of  this  country. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  am  directed  to  ask  you  to  be  kind  enough  to 
inform  us  whether  you  really  used  the  words,  and  if  so,  from  what  source 
the  stipulations  not  contained  in  the  Treaty  derive  their  binding  force  ? — 
I  have,  &c.  E.  Gooi:,  Secretary. 

Bight  Hod.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 

10,  Downing-straet,  Wbitehall,  May  8,  1871. 

Sir, — ^Mr.  Oladstoks  desires  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  on  the  subject  of  the  debate  held  in  the  House  of  Commons  with 
reference  to  the  "  Declaration  of  Paris,"  and  to  inform  you  that  the  treaty 
power  belongs  to  the  Crown,  and  the  words  of  his  speech  on  that  occasion 
agreeing  with  those  of  other  authorities,  went  to  show  that  the  Declaration 
partakes  (in  what  degree  he  did  not  attempt  precisely  to  define)  of  the 
character  of  a  reciprocal  engagement.  Mr.  Gli.dstonx  cannot  speak  pre- 
cisely as  to  the  phrases  which  he  is  reported  to  have  used. — ^I  have,  &c. 

W.  B.  GUEDON. 
£.Cook,B8q. 

M.I.S.,  Birmingham,  May  15. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  above  society  to  acknowledge  and  thank  you 
for  your  note  of  the  8th  inst.  The  society  have  considered  your  letter,  and 
insiaruct  me  to  say  that  they  are  glad  to  find  you  laying  down  that  the 
treaty  power  belongs  to  the  Crown.  With  that  they  fully  concur,  and 
it  was  precisely  because  the  Declaration  of  Paris  was  not  contained  in  the 
treaty,  and  not  made  by  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  and  was,  moreover, 
illegal  io  itself,  and  has  never  yet  received  the  sanction  of  either  Crown  or 
Parliament,  that  they  wished  you  to  inform  them,  from  what  source  it 
derived  the  binding  force  you  are  reported  to  have  attributed  to  it ;  but  as 
you  have  shown  no  source  from  which  it  could  have  derived  that  binding 
fercoy  we  must  presume  there  is  no  force  in  it,  and  as  you  cannot 
speak  precisely  as  to  the  terms  you  used,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  of 
consequence  that  a  man  in  your  position  should  not  appear  to  give  value 
to  a  declaration  of  that  nature,  I  am  instructed  to  respectfully  ask  you,  for 
your  own  sake  and  the  welfare  of  our  common  country,  to  take  or  make 
an  early  opportunity  of  declaring  publicly  that  the  treaty  power  belongs 
to  the  Crown  and  the  Crown  only,  and  consequently  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  has  no  binding  force  on  this  country,  and  is  null  and  void,  and  taking 
the  necessary  legal  steps  in  connexion  therewith. — ^I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  on  behalf  of  the  society, 

Edwin  Cook,  Secretary. 
Righl  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 

10,  Downing-street,  Whitehall,  Uay  17,  1871. 

Sir, — Mr.  Gladstone  desires  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  15th,  and  to  inform  you  that  the  Declaration  of  Paris  was 
made  by  persons  whom  the  Crown  had  authorised  to  that  efiect. — I  am. 
Sir,  Ac.  W.  B.  Gurdok. 

£.  Cook,  Esq. 

Birmingham,  May  19. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  '^  Price-street  Mutual  Improvement  Society'* 
to  thank  you  for  your  note  of  the  17th  inst.,  and  to  say  that  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris  (not  the  Treaty)  professed  to  alter  the  Law  of  Nations  and 
reverse  the  practice  (which  in  former  times  accorded  with  the  law)  of  this 
country.  We  know  that  the  Crown  has  power  to  conclude  treaties  in  ac- 
cordance with  law,  but  "  The  King  can  do  no  wrong,"  and  we  therefore 
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find  Bracton  writing  thus :  "  Eex  in  Begno  duos  superiores  babet  Deuin 
et  legem." 

Who  then  has  the  power  to  alter  the  law  of  oations,  which  is  defined  to 
be  "  The  principles  of  the  law  of  nature  applied  to  the  conduct  and  the 
affairs  of  nations  and  Borereigns."  And  according  to  Lord  Hobart,  in 
his  Heports,  p.  87 — "  Jura  naturse  sunt  immutabilia — sunt  leges  legum." 

But  the  question  is  not  one  of  the  power  of  the  Crown ;  it  is  now  re- 
duced to  one  of  the  authority  given  to  Lord  Clabendon.  That  nobleman 
said,  in  speaking  of  this  very  declaration : — "  If  we  had  confined  ourselves 
within  the  strict  limits  of  our  attributions,  we  should  have  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity when  the  representatives  of  the  principal  Powers  of  Europe  were 
met  together  for  discussion.*' 

We  are  astonished,  therefore,  to  hear  from  you  that  the  Crown  did 
authorise  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  and,  as  we  believe  it  would  |;o  far  to 
settle  at  least  one  point  of  the  controvery  on  the  subject  if  that  ract  were 
generally  known,  may  we  beg  of  you  to  tell  ns  where  we  can  find  the 
evidence  of  such  authorisation  ? — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Ac, 

Edwin  Cook,  Secretary. 

Right  Hod.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 

10,  Downing-street,  Whitehall,  May  22, 1871. 

Sir, — Mr.  G-LAimToma  desires  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  19th  inst.,  inquiring  where  evidence  may  be  ibund  that  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  was  made  by  persons  whom  the  Crown  had  authorised 
to  that  effect. 

I  am  directed  to  refer  yon  to  the  full  powers  of  the  Envoy,  and  the  re- 
cords supplied  by  the  protocols. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  B.  Gtjrdojt. 

E.  Cook,  Esq. 

BSmungbom, .  May  30. 

1^, — I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  and  thank  you  for  yonr  letter  of  the 
22Qd  inst.  We  have  earefblly  looked  through  the  ^*  Blue  Book"  on  the 
Conference  of  Paris  of  1856,  but  have  been  unable  to  fimd  the  antiioirity- 
under  which  Lord  Clabendon  acted  wh^i  he  signed  the  Declaration  oa 
Maritime  Law.  I  am,  therefore,  inatrueted  to  aak  you  to  still  further 
extend  your  kindness  to  us  by  stating  to  what  particular  protocol  yoa 
referred»-^I  have.  Sir,  the  honour  to  be,  your  humble  servant, 

BDwnr  Coox,  Seci*etary. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 

10,  I>owiiingp-fltre6t,  Whitehall,  Jane  2. 
Sir, — ^Mr.  Gladstoke  desires  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  May  30th,  and  to  express  his  regret  that  he  is  unable  to  enter 
into  further  details  respecting  the  matter  which  you  have  brought  before 
him. — ^I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W-  B.  GVBDOK* 

Edwin  Cook,  Esq. 

BirmiBgham,  Jane  3. 
Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  above  society  to  acknowledge  and  thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  the  2nd  inst.  This  society  seeing  that  your  name  vms 
used  to  give  an  apparent  sanction  to  the  "  Declaration  of  Paris,"  asked  to 
be  informed  of  the  aoiiree  of  the  binding  force  you  attributed  to  it.  Tou 
replied  that  "  The  Treaty  Power  belongeto  the  Crown,"  evidentiy  meraing 
us  to  infer  that  the  "  Declaration "  had  the  fowe  of  a  tnafy,  and  the 
Crown  was  to  be  used  as  the  scapegoat  to  bear  the  biame.  The  saciety- 
answered  that  the  "  Declaration  "  was  not  part  of  the  "  Treaty,"  and  faftl 
not  been  the  act  of  or  sanctioned  by  the  "  Crown,"  and  asked  you  to  take 
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sti^  to  gei  it  declaxed  nail.  You  replied  that  the  ''  Grown  had  aut^o^ 
rind"  the  ]>eelaratioii.  The  society  then  asked  for  evidence  of  &e 
aidihority.  In  reply  you  referred  us  to  the  ''full  powers"  and  the 
^  Plrotoook."  The  society  answered  that  after  careful  examination  of  the 
protocols,  they  could  not  find  the  "  authority,"  and  asked  you  to  specify 
them  to  which  you  referred.  You  then  '''regnst  that  you  are  unable  to 
ea^T  into  inrtherdetailsi"  The  society  have  instructed  me  to  say,,  that,  as 
yoa8ro'iina&^  to  point  out  the  ''authority''  given  to  Lord  CLABBNnoir, 
they  hove  again  fir  themselves  carefully  examined  the  Protocols  of  the 
Conference  of  Paris.  The  Envoys  there  assembled  had  full  powers  to 
ni^e  peace  with'  Stassia,  and  that  was  all.  Peace  was  signed  on  the  80th 
of  March,  1856.  On  the  dth  of  March,  1856,  Count  WiiLEWsiu  first 
introdaced  tbesobject  of  Maritime  Law,  and  proposed  the  "  Beclaration." 
Lord  Olabbhbok  said  "  England "  was  disposed  to  agree  on  conditions 
{which  have  not  been  carried  out),  the  Envoys  of  Bussia,  Austria^  and 
Pimssia  expressly  stating  they  had  no  instructions  on  the  snbjectr  The 
Protocols  do  not,  therefore,  contain  what  your  letter  inferred  we  should 
find  in  them ;  and,  as  in  ordinary  life,  when  a  man  makes  a  statement 
which  he  is  unable  to  substantiate,  his  regret  should  lead  him  to  awn  he  is 
wrong  and  set  kmself  riyht^  1  am  instructed  to  ask  you  to  rectify  your 
former  statement,  i^t  "  The  Chrown  had  authorised"  the  Declaration  of 
Runs,  and  to  take  steps  to  have  it  declared  null.  If  your  "regret"  should 
lead  to  this  result  it  will  end  in  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you  have  done 
light  and  will  not  be  in  vain.  If  it  does  not,  this  society  will  know  how 
to  estimate  a  man  who  is  unable  to  show  that  he  is  right  or  admit  that  he 
m  WTong-^ — I  have.  Sir,  Ac., 

Edwiv  Cook,  Secretary. 

Bight  Hon.  W.  £.  Gladstone,  IIP. 

10,  Downing-Btreet,  Whitehall,  Jane  6,  1871. 

Sir,— Mr.  OLADSioinB  desires  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 

latter  of  June  the  3rd. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  B.  GuEDOir. 

Edwin  Cook,  Esq. 

Price-street,  Birmingham,  Jane  15. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  above  society  to  acknowledge  your  note  of 
the  6th  instant,  and  to  express  the  sense  of  obligation  we  feel  towards  you 
for  dravring  our  attention  to  the  Protocols  of  the  Conference  of  Paris  in 
1856.  The  study  has  proved  so  interesting  that  we  have  been  induced  to 
pnrsne  it  still  fbrther,  and  we  find  the  Protocols  more  important  than  a 
first  or  even  a  second  reading  led  us  to  think.  When  you  referred  us  to 
the  "  full  powers "  and  the  "  Protocols  "  we  expected  to  find  all  in  the 
Blue  Book,  and  consequently  went  to  some  trouble  to  procure  it ;  but  the 
"  full  powers "  are  not  given  with  the  Protocols,  and  I  am  therefore 
instructed  to  respectfully  ask  you  : — 

1st.  Are  the  "  &dl  powers  "  published  at  all  P  2nd.  How  are  we  to  get 
at  them  P.  As  to  the  Protocols  themselves,  they  not  only  do  not  contain 
what  you  implied  they  did»  by  referring  to  them,  viz.,  the  evidence  that  the 
(!}rown  had  authorised-  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  but  they  do  contain  that 
which  proves  the  contraiy. 

Thus  the  annex  to  TSo.  1,  February  25th,  1856,  called  the  Protocol  of 
Yienna,  mentions  that  the  plenipotentiaries  shall  have  "  full  power  "  to 
'*  sign  preliminaries,  conclude  armistice,  and  a  definite  Treaty  of  Peace.'* 

"  Protocol  No.  1  says : — '*  The  full  powers  are  found  to  be  in  due  form 
Cor  that  object^  and  in  the  Protocol  of  Vienna  is  given  the  value  of  '  pre- 
liminaries of  peace'  accordingly,  and  peace  was  sigoed  on  the  30th  March, 
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1856.  On  the  8th  of  April  Count  Wai.xw8KI  aaid^ '  although  i^ 
assembled  for  settling  the  Eastern  Question/  it  was  '  desirable  *  to  make 
certain  declarations  with  the  view  of  assuring  the  future  tranquiJlitj  of  the 
world,  and  proposed  the  declaration  of  Maritime  Law,  which  ne  called  a 
remarkable  advance  in  International  Law.*' 

Lord  Cljlrknbok  said,  "England  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
renounced  principles  which  up  to  that  time  she  had  inyariablj  maintained.** 
*<  England  is  disposed  to  renounce  them  definitely,  provided  that  priyateering 
is  equally  abolished  for  ever."  But  he  said  not  a  word  about  his  "full 
powers'*  then ;  and  afterwards  in  the  British  Parliament  he  said,  "If  we 
had  confined  ourselves  within  the  strict  limits  of  our  attributions,  we  should 
have  lost  the  opportunity  when  the  representatives  of  the  principal  Powers 
of  Europe  were  met  together,  of  discussing  many  .indportant  subjects, 
which,  although  they  did  not  relate  to  our  quarrel  with  Bussia,  it  was  most 
desirable  shoiSd  be  arrauged." 

Count  O&LOFF  said :  "  The  powers  with  which  he  was  provided,  having 
for  their  sole  object  the  restoration  of  peace,  he  did  not  consider  himself 
authorised  to  take  part  in  any  discussion  which  his  instructions  had  not 
provided  for." 

Count  BuoL  said :  "  Not  being  authorised  by  his  instructions  to  express 
an  opinion  on  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,"  he  would  request  the  orders 
of  his  Sovereign.  "The  Plenipotentiaries  have  received  no  other  conw 
mission  than  to  apply  themselves  to  the  affairs  of  the  Levant." 

Baron  Makteuffel  "  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  opinion,  although 
he  had  no  instructions  on  the  subject." 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1856,  Count  Obloff  said  he  had  received  power 
to  adhere  to  the  declaration ;  "  but  his  Court  could  not  bind  itself  to 
maintain  the  principle  of  the  abolition  of  privateering." 

Thus,  the  Protocols  show  that  the  Crown  did  not  authorise  the  Dedam- 
tion  of  Paris ;  and  as  we  cannot  believe  that  you  would  intentionally  mis* 
lead  us,  but  may  have  been  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the 
Protocols,  we  judge  that  we  should  fail  in  duty  if  we  did  not  give  you  this 
one  more  chance  of  setting  yourself  right,  and  correcting  the  statement 
that  the  "  Crown  had  authorised  the  Declaration  of  Paris."  May  we  hope 
that  you  will  do  so.— I  have.  Sir,  Ac, 

Enwnr  Cook,  Secretary. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 

10,  Downing-street,  Whitehall,  Jane  20. 
Sir, — I  am  directed  by  Mr.  Gladstong  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  June  15th,  having  reference  to  the  Protocols  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Paris  in  1866. — I  am,  Sir,  Ac, 

ALasBKox  West. 

E.  Cook,  Esq. 

54,  Price-street,  Birmingham,  Jane  S4 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  above  society  to  thank  you  for  your  note  of 
the  20th  iust.  The  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday,  the  19th 
inst.,  has  brought  into  evidence  that  the  ''  Declaration  of  Paris  "  was  not 
authorised  by  the  Crown ;  is  against  the  law  of  England ;  is  contrary  to 
the  Law  of  Nations;  is  not  ratified  by  the  Qvbek  ;  is  not  sanctioned  bj 
Parliament ;  is  injurious  to  all  the  world,  except  Russia  and  Prussia,  neither 
of  which  powers  has  observed  the  stipulations  of  Paris.  I  am,  therefoi^, 
directed  to  ask  you,  as  the  head  of  the  Government  Vhich  allowed  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  to  withdraw  from  certain  articles  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  which  he  had  authorised  and  ratified,  will  you  advise  Her  Majesty 


Lord  Clarendon  sent  to  Parts  only  to  make  a  Treaty  of  Peace,     ooi 

tbe  Qxnmi  to  notify  to  foreign  States,  that  this  country  is  not  bound  bj 
the  Decoration  of  J?aris,  which  is  not  a  treaty,  and  which  Her  Majesty  did 
not  anthorise,  and  has  not  sanctioned  or  ratified  P  Or  is  it  to  appear  to  the 
world  that  a  Minister  of  England  can  and  will  do  whatever  Sussia  requires, 
and  cannot  or  will  not  do  anything  that  Eussia  does  )iot  desire  P 

I  haye,  Sir,  &c., 

Edwik  Cook,  Secretary. 

Bigbi  Hod.  W.  E.  OUdstone. 


Analysis  of  the  Adjourned  Debate, 

'    March  17,  1862. 

THE  DECLAEATION  OP  PAEIS. 
Ths  THnro  Itself. 
Mb»  Mabsxt  (supporting  Mr.  Hobsfall): — The  question  they  had  to  con* 
sider  was  not  whether  the  state  of  the  Law  was  satisfactory  .or  not,  but 
the  terms  of  a  Gonyention  which  had  superseded  that  Law  and  established 
proyisions  antagonistic  to  its  cardinal  points.  Nothing  was  better  estab- 
lished than  that  the  practice  of  priyateering  was  sanctioned  by  the  law  of 
nations.  There  was  nothing  more  undisputed  than  that  a  neutral  flag  did 
not  coyer  ainr  enemy's  goods ;  and  that  a  neutral's  goods  were  safe  under  a 
belligerent  flag.  These  three  propositions  were  included  iu  the  public  law 
of  Europe  up  to  the  Convention  of  Paris. 

The  LoBn  Adtooate: — ^The  Armed  Neutrality  of  1780  adopted  the 
principle  of  free  ships  free  goods,  without  .adopting  the  counterpart  as  to 
enemy's  goods.  But,  as  an  illustration  of  the  danger  of  laying  down  ab- 
stract resolutions,  and  how  often  they  recoil  on  those  who  passed  them, 
there  was  not  one  of  the  parties  to  that  Armed  Neutrality  of  1780  who, 
wlien  they  came  to  be  belligerents,  did  not  entirely  turn  round  and  adopt 
precisely  the  opposite  course.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  it  was  yery  desirable  to 
settle  these  matters. 

Sir  S.  NoBTHCOTE : — The  learned  Lord  had  told  the  House  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  to  settle  these  disputed  points  of 
maritime  law.  But  had  they  settled  them  P  (Hear,  hear.)  The  learned 
Lord  said  that  priyateering  was  altogether  at  an  end.  Thisr  he  denied. 
The  United  States,  with  some  reason,  looking  at  the  question  of  priyateer- 
ing from  their  point  of  yiew,  said  that  it  was  not  right  to  ask  them  to  dis- 
arm themselyes  of  the  weapon  most  useful  to  them  in  the  eyent  of  war.  A 
nation  haying  a  small  standing  army  might  as  well  be  asked  to  giye  up  its 
Tolunteers,  and  agree  that  ^1  its  battles  should  be  fought  only  by  the 
regular  army. 

Mr.  NswnxaATi : — Lord  Clajubndon  was  sent  to  Paris  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  peace,  and  Lord  CLABSimoir  undertook  on  the  part  of  this 
country  to  settle  the  laws  which  should  regulate  all  future  wars.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

The  Cokseqihekces  of  it. 

Mr.  LnnDSAY : — ^The  present  state  of  things  was  not  satisfactory.  It 
iRTas  said  by  those  who  were  opposed  to  taking  any  step  in  adyance  in  the 
matter  that  to  adopt  that  course  would  be  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the 
nayal  power  of  England ;  but  let  him  suppose  that  we  were  nnhappily  at 
war  with  Erance;  how  would  our  large  fleets  protect  our  ships  or  guard 
our  commerce  ?  All  our  exports  would  be  conyeyed  from  this  country 
under  neutral  flags  (hear,  hear),  inasmuch  as  no  sane  merchant,  while  he 
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bad  American  «d  otiiee  srafaral  vessels  at  bis  disposal,  would  dream' of 
sbipping  goods  under  tbe*  flag  of  Great  Britais.  (Hear.)  Tbe  ooiMsquenea 
of  requiring  articles:  of  consumption,  in  case  of  war,  to  be  brougbtto  this 
countiry  in  neutral  sbips  would  be  that  tbe  freight  upon  com  and  ctba 
bulky  articles  which  vie  people  required  for  their  dailj  wante  would  be 
increased  threefold. 

The  LoBD  Adyoojltz  : — He  saw  plainly  the  effect  which  necessarily 
must  arise  from  allowing  the  neutral  nag  to  cover  the  cargo,  ^atever  it 
might  be.  No  doubt,  it  would  attract  the  carrying  trade  to  the  neutral, 
in  the  event  of  war ;  that  was  obvious  on  the  face  of  it. 

Sir  S.  NoETHGOTE :— It  was  not  a  question  of  the  particular  proposition 
now  before  the  House,  but  what  had  been  the  effect  of  any  alterations  in 
the  system  of  maritime  law  produced  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  Should 
they  be  told  that  it  was  intended  to  depart  from  those  engagements ;  to 
throw  them  over  in  time  of  war  when  they  were  found  to  be  inconvenient: 
or  was  it  intended  to  adhere  to  them  P  The  trade  of  this  countty  dependMl 
upon  the  strengl^  of  our  navy.  The  phenomena  of  the  last  war  haid  been 
spoken  of;  but  what  were  the  oircumstanoes  of  the  last  war  P  The  prin- 
ciple that  Great  Britain  then  adopted  was  to  seiae  an  enemy's  goods 
wherever  they  could  be  found.  Commerce  always  sought  the  ssrost  ships^ 
and  English  vessels  were  then  the  safest.  But  neutral,  and  not  Ettglah 
vessels,  would  now  be  the  safest  in  the  event  of  war,  and  the  effect  of  w«t 
would  be  infallibly  to  throw  out  of  employment  a  Isrge  amount  of  Baiiiah 
shipping. 

Mr.  Gave  (supporting  Mr.  Hobsvaxil)  : — Tbe  merobant  ships  of  belli- 
geients  would  be  laid  up  in  port  or  sold,  and  the  canying  trade  oftfaa 
world  pass  into  the  hands  of  neutrals.  At  the  close  of  a  long  war  trnde 
might  nave  found  new  channels,  and  mercantile  men  knew  how  difficult  it 
was  to  tempt  it  back  to  the  paths  it  had  once  abandoned.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Buxton  (supporting  Mr.  Hobsfall)  : — TVe  bed  given  up  1^  ri^gixt 
of  seizing  neutral  ships  carrying  enemy's  goods,  and  now  we  bad  onkj  the 
power  of  touching  an  enemy's  ships  carrying  neutral  goods !  The  inevitable 
effect  of  a  maritime  war  would  be  now,  not  to  stop  the  trade  of  onr  enemy, 
but  to  tram^r  that  trade  to  the  ships  of  neutnils.  When  the  wav  was 
over,  we  should  find  that  the  neutsal  eonntry  or  countries  had  availed 
themselves  of  their  opportunities  by  pnrdtasing  our  unemployed  ahipa  and 
attaching  our  sailors  to  their  servioe  by  the  otkir  of  higher  wages,  and  pro- 
bably had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  eommeieial  marine  that  wotdd  put  an 
end  for  tbe  future  to  oar  na;^  snpieniacyi. 

Mr.  Massst  :— This  oountry  haid  sometimes  gone  too  &r,  and  in  fbnner 
times  used  the  hand  of  power  too  heavily  and  harshly ;  but  if  it  oppgeasod 
neutrals  too  heavily  by  its  former  belligerent  practice,  it  had  now  gone  to 
the  other  eztxeme,  and,  by  a  sort  of  self-denyiug  ordinance,  bad  transfenred 
to  the  neutral  the  whole  advantage.  By  the  momentons  provision  by  whmk 
it  was  declared  that  a  neutral  nag  covered  the  cargo  they  had  conceded 
nearly  everything.  Neutral  bottoms  would  carry  the  whole  commeroe  of 
the  belligerents. 

Mr.  Bbl&ht  : — What  was  it  that  the  Congress  did  P  It  declared  that 
henceforward  no  war  should  be  made  on  the  larade  of  a  belligerent  witii  the 
exception  of  the  act  oS  blockade;  that  its  exports  and  imports  ahoald  be 
free  as  in  time  of  peace,  only  on  one  condition — namely,  that  those  ezpoite 
and  imports  should  be  carried  in  neutral  ships.  The  meromtfle  shipping 
of  Pranoe  and  England  would  be  shut  up,  while  the  vessels  of  neural  states 
would,  drive  a  trade  more  flburishing  than  ever. 
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USt.  WaIiPOIiB: — Jllthe  arguments  of  my  hon,  and  learned  Friend  against 
(Mowing  private  property  to  be  free  from  capture  are,  as  far  as  they  go^ 
eijaally  strong  against  giving  up  our  power  of  injuring  an  enemy  ty  capturing 
Ms  goods  wherever  we  find  them  on  the  open  sea.  How  we  are  to  get  out  of 
this  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine.  This  Hotme  must  not  assume  Executive 
fimctioDs :  but  this  I  know,  that  even  in  the  most — not  desponding,  for 
tbat  moment  has  never  yet  been  reached  in  England — ^bnt  at  a  time  when 
this  comitry  suffered  most,  when  every  kind  ofstorm  seemed  to  be  gather- 
ing around  us,  at  the  time  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  1800-1,  we  had 
MinisterB  then  who  repudiated  the  notion  of  giving  up  that  which  con- 
stituted one  of  the  main  supports  of  the  maritime  supremacy  of  the 
country.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  rirr  told  this  House  in  the  face  of  a  powers 
M  Opposition  that  their  burdens  might  increase,  their  taxes  might  sweil 
up,  hut  their  resources  would  increase ;  and,  although  he  was  anxious  for 
peaee,  yet  upon  this  question-^that  of  a  neutral  flag  covering  the  cargo  of 
an  enemy,  be  said  that  sooner  than  give  it  up  he  would  wind  the  flag  around 
him,  ana  find'  his  glory  in  the  grave. 

Mr.  DiHBAEXi: — By  the  Declaration  of  Paris  we  have  given  np  the 
earcBnal  principle  of  our  maritime  nower.  (Hear,  hear.)  Our  maritime 
strength  wiTl  follow  the  carrying  tracle.  That  is  the  real  question.  The 
noMe  Lord  has  treated  l^is  question  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  real  causes  of  the  change  have  been  placed  more  before  the 
House  by  the  honourable  Member  fbr  Brrmingham.  It  was  because,  on 
tbe  eve  of  a  war  with  Bussia,  we  feared  the  assertion  of  the  principle  that 
a  neutral  flag  does  not  cover  the  cargo  might  involve  us  in  embarrassments 
with  tbe  United  States.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  noble  Lord  recognised  the 
accuracy  of  that  description.  If  that  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  course 
taken,  see  how  it  has  operated  with  regard  to  the  very  Fbwer  for  which  the 
SMrifiee  was  made.  Am  the  House  has  been  remhided,  we  might  be  at  war 
with  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  might  at  the^aame  time,  by 
virtue  of  the  new  principle  that  the  flag  covers  the  cargo,  carry  on  the 
wiwle  of  their  trade  in  neutral  vessels,  while  theypoured  forth  thousands  of 
pimteerr  to  prey  upon  our  merchant  shipping.  (Bear,  hear.)  In  giving 
up  tiijs  cardinal  point,  therefore^  for  a,  to  a  certain  degree,  viaionaxy  appre^ 
hension,  which  could  not  be  put  to  a  practical  test,  we  have,  without  having 
efB»eted  our  object,  pbeed  ourselves  Asolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  United 
States,  if,  which  God  forbid !  a  war  should  ever  take  place  between  the  two 
countriee. 

Dbyxkcb  or  It. 

Tbe  Soxicrros-GEmBiLL : — ^Neutrals  are  in  a  position  which,  on  grounds 
not  xnily^  of  common  justiee  but  of  the  mutual  interests  of  belligerents, 
entitles  them  to  great  consideration.  The  visiting  and  searching  their 
ikipB,  and  interfering  with  their  trade,  by  takii^  violently  away  from  their 
tkM  goods  which  they  had  legally  and  justifiably  admitted  on  board,  wonld 
subject  them  to  annoyance  and  disturbsiioe. 

Mr.  Bbiokt: — When  the  Bussian  war  began,  the  Gcnrerament  ad- 
Tiied  the  Qvxbif  to  issue  tbe  Frochimataon  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  mare  than  onee  in  l^s  disenssion.  That  Proehmiation  during  the 
time  ocaeupied  by  the  Bossian  war,  did  precisely  wbat  the  Declaration 
of  Paria  two  years  afterwords  did  for  intema-^nal  law  in  general  and 
for  all  fnttuv  wars,  should  with  arise.  It  wtts  found  by  the  Govem- 
nent  that  the  old  policy  was  impossible  any  longer.  Unless  ^ou  could 
I  bbelnde  eveiy  port  in  Bussia,  it  was  quite  dear  ^that  American  mer- 
cantSe  ships  woold  carry  on  trade  with  thai  cooaxtry  as  before  the  war ; 
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and  if  thej  had  BusBian  cargoes  on  those  ships  the  Americaos  vould 
not  hsTO  permitted — I  speak  adviaedly^-they  would  not  have  permitbod 
without  remonstrance,  andprobablj  without  resistance,  the  exercise  of  s 
right  of  search  as  regarded  those  ships,  and  the  taking  from  them  the 
property  of  Eussia,  who  was  then  the  enemy  of  England.  So  that  I  say 
this,  that  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Oovemment  was  right.  He  wax 
not  then  Prime  Minister,  hut  he  toas  a  member  of  the  Government  of  Lord 
Abbkdbbn,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  hie  opinion  had  ^reat  weight  with  the 
Cabinet,  Then  in  1856  we  had  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Paris,  at 
which  Lord  Glajkxnbon  represented  this  country.  /  hold  this,  after  con- 
sidering the  matter,  that  the  course  taken  by  the  noble  Lord~~for  he  wu 
Prime  Minister  in  1856,  when  the  Congress  met  at  Paris — was  one  which  k 
could  not  have  avoided^  and  that  as  it  had  become  inevitable,  it  is  irrevocable 
now. 

Lord  Palicxbston  : — It  has  been  fully  explained  that  the  only  new 
point,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  in  the  Declaration  was  that  which  de- 
clared that  an  enemy's  property  should  be  free  from  capture  in  neutral  bot- 
toms. The  other  points  in  the  Declaration  were  of  old-established  practice. 
My  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Birmingham  has  yery  ably  and  very  folly 
shown  that  it  was  a  wise  and  politic  measure  on  the  part  of  the  GoTernment 
to  adopt  the  principle  that  a  neutral  flag  should  cover  enemy's  goods. 
There  is  a  principle  upon  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  this  doctrine  mtuA 
stand.  We  have  lately  maintained,  at  the  risk  of  war,  that  a  merchant  sh^ 
at  sea  is  a  part  of  our  territory,  tha^  that  territory  cannot  be  violated  vntk 
impunity,  that,  therefore,  individuals  cannot  be  t<^en  out  of  a  merchatUmah 
belonging  to  a  neutral  country.  The  same  principle  may  be  said  to  apply  to 
goods  as  well  as  men. 

"What  is  F&oposbd  to  be  Done  about  It. 

Sir  S.  Nobthcote: — He  regretted  that  the  arrangements  ofl856didnot 
form  the  subject  of  a  separate  and  fiill  discussion  in  that  House  at  the  time. 
But  it  was  not  too  late  to  make  up  for  that  omission.  But  he  believed  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool,  if  he  knew  that  the  Qovernment  were  dis- 
posed to  give  due  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  communicate  on  it  with 
foreign  Governments,  would  not  force  the  House  to  the  painful  necessity  of 
dividing.  While,  however,  he  appealed  to  his  hon.  Eriend  to  withdraw  his 
Motion,  he  went  heartily  with  him  in  inviting  the  Oovemment  to  pay  attention 
i4>  the  subject,  and  in  the  expediency  of  picking  it  in  its  true  light  before  the 
country,  so  that  the  public  might  not  be  ignorant  on  whose  shoulders  the  re- 
sponsibility with  respect  to  it  rested,  and  should  not  fail  to  know,  if  we  were 
placed  on  the  brink  of  political  suicide,  that  it  was  to  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Oovemment  and  his  colleagues  we  ought  to  attribute  our  position. 
(Hear,  hear.] 

Mr.  Massey  :— No  immediate  result  indeed  could  follow  from  adopting 
the  Motion,  because  the  matter  was  one  of  International  Iiaw,  and  must  be 
settled  by  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Bbittikce  was  prepared  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  Declaration  of 
Paris,  what  the  noble  Lord  the  Prime  Minister  said  of  the  principle  con- 
tended for  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool,  that  the  carrying  oviof  thei 
Declaration  would  be  an  act  of  national  suicide.  He  therefore  desired  to 
know  whether  the  House  or  the  Oovemment  meant  to  say  that  this  country 
would  be  bound  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris  in  the  event  of  war. 

Mr.  Bbiqht. — Notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  bead  of  the  Government,  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  before  very 
long  we  have  an  unanimous  Cabinet^  willing,  if  other  Oo^emments  are 
willing — and  I  have  the  best  means  of  knowing  that  they  are  willing  (**  Ob, 
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oh !") — ^to  cany  this  matter  still  further.  Some  hon.  Members  seem  to 
entertain  apprehensions  on  that  score.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  willing- 
ness  of  the  United  States ;  /  believe  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  mUtngnest  of 
Russia ;  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  willingness  of  France. 

The  SoLioiTOR-GxNiBAL : — As  to  the  Declaration  of  FariSy  I  may  say 
that  we  are  not  likely  to  go  hack  from  it.  Very  lately  we  were  threatened 
with  the  danger  of  a  war  with  a  Power  not  bound  by  the  Declaration  of 
Paris.  But  we  did  not  perceive,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other, 
the  least  sign  of  any  craven  apprehension  that  the  moment  we  entered  into 
the  contest,  toith  the  Declaration  of  Paris  round  our  necks,  our  power  would 
be  gone  and  our  mercantile  marine  destroyed.  * 

Mr.  Walpole  \-^My  object  in  rising  cU  this  late  hour  is  to  elicit,  if 
possible^  some  declaration  from  the  noble  Viscount  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  this  one-sided  Declaration  shall  be,  if  possible,  amended  and  put 
7fpon  a  better  footing. 

Lord  Palmsbston  : — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  to  go  back  to 
the  parties  who  assembled  at  Paris,  and  ask  ihem  to  rescind  those  resolutions, 
is  a  course  which  no  gentleman  can  seriously  think  the  Government  is 
likely  to  adopt,  or  that,  if  adopted,  the  Government  is  likely  to  get  the 
other  parties  to  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  DiSBAELi : — I  cannot  agree  with  the  noble  Lord  in  treating  with 
the  dorision  he  has  done  the  suggestion  that  the  Treaty  of  Paris  is  not  one 
that  is  never  to  be  changed.  (Hear.)  No  one  was  more  impressed  with 
the  miflcbievous  and  improvident  character — ^the  alarming  character,  of  the 
Declarations  of  Paris,  especially  the  principle  that  the  flag  covers  the  cargo, 
than  the  present  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  (Cheers.)  The 
noble  Lord  is  a  practical  man,  and  when  he  gives  an  opinion  he  is  generally 
prepared  with  a  measure  to  carry  it  into  effect.  (A.  laugh.)  This  highly 
esteemed  nobleman  thus  expressed  himself  in  regard  to  the  Declarations 
of  Paris  : — "  I  cannot  but  think,"  he  said,  "  that,  in  point  of  principle,  the 
Declarations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  ought  to  be  altered.  (Cheers.)  The 
whole  matter  is  most  unsatisfactory,  and  has  a  most  grave  bearing  on  our 
national  supremacy."  (Cheers.)  The  House  will  remember  that  the 
nobleman  who  expressed  this  opinion  is  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  who, 
as  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  would  be  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  this  business  in  any  negotiations  that  might  take  place. 
(Cheers.)  I  do  not  know  what  the  present  occupations  of  the  Cabinet 
may  be,  or  whether  they  are  so  multifarious  as  those  of  the  House  of 
Commons :  but  if  they  are  not  more  employed  than  we  are  (a  laugh),  I 
irould  etiggtst  to  Her  Majesty^ s  Ministers  for  tJieir  next  subject  of  meeting  the 
consideration  of  the  means,  to  use  the  language  oj  the  Secretary  of  State,  how 
the  Declarations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  may  be  altered.    (Cheers.) 

LoBD  Palmebston's  Chakge  07  Opinion. 
Mr.  Bright  : — When  the  noble  Yiscount  made  his  memorable  speech 
at  Liverpool,  he  uttered  these  words : — "  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  these 
relaxations  of  former  doctrines,  which  were  established  in  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  which  were  practised  during  the  war,  and  which  have  since 
been  ratified  by  formal  engagements,  may  perhaps  be  still  further  ex- 
tended ;  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  principles  of  war  which  are  ai>plied 
to  hostilities  upon  land,  may  be  extended,  without  exception,  to  hostilities 
upon  sea ;  and  that  private  property  shall  no  longer  be  exposed  to  aggres- 
sions upon  either  side.**  (Hear,  hear.)  Unless  I  am  to  suppose  that  the 
noble  Yiscount  went  down  to  Liverpool  to  talk  all  kinds  of  twaddle  to  the 
people  (a  laugh),  to  speak  to  them  about  that  of  which  they  were  ignorant, 
and  to  tell  them  thcU  which  he  did  not  believe,  I  have  a  right  to  call  upon 
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him,  when,  beiuldresies  ub  (o  nighty  if  he  ahould  ihiok  it  neconagy  to  do 
80,  to  answer  the  stateinent  made  by  the  Secretacj  &r  War,  a  few 
daya  ago. 

Lord  PAioauMSTOv : — The  passage  quoted  as  having  been  part  of  wbii 
I  said  at  Liverpool,  rehited  to  two  matters.  First  of  all,  to  the  exemp- 
tion of  private  property  at  sea  from  capture  \  and,  secondly,  to  the  ani- 
miktion  of  the  principles  of  war  at  sea  to  the  practice  of  war  on  land.  I 
am  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  I  have  entirely  altered  mv  opinion  on  the 
first  point.  (Hear,  hear.)  Eurther  reflection  and  deeper  thinking  has 
satisfied  me  that  what  at  first  sight  is  plau8ible,and  ladmit  that  it  is  plausible 
on  the  surface,  is  &most  dangerous  doctrine,  and  I  hope  that  the  honoar- 
able  Member  will  be  kind  enoueh  to  give  weight  to  my  thoughts,  and 
also  come  round  to  those  second  Noughts,  which  are  proverbially  the  best 

Mr.  DiSBABLi : — ^When  the  Declaration  of  Paris  was  signed,  and  peaoe 
proclaimed,  the  noble  Lord  travelled  two  hundred  miles  to  a  considerable 
city,  and  was  the  first  person  who  called  the  attention  of  the  countfy  to 
the  inevitable  connexion  between  this  renunciation  of  our  old  principle  of 
maritime  policy  and  the  policy  recommended  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Liverpool.     The  noble  Lord  now  says,  ''  I  have  changed  my  opinion." 
Well,  a  man  has  a  perfect  right  to  change  his  opinion.     We  do  not  grudge 
the  noble  Lord  his  change  of  opinion  on  these  vital  snbjecta,  but  then  the 
noble  Lord's  opinion  upon  any  subject  can  hardly  be  such  a  leading 
fiathority  as  it  was  before.    (''  Hear,"  and  laughter,)     Here  is  the  DoUe 
Lord,  twenty  years  Secretary-at-War,  fifteen  years  Foreign  Secretary,  and 
at  the  time  when  he  made  this  declaration  Prime  Minister.    Porfoity 
years  he  must  have  been  meditating  and  manipulating  kindred  subjects  to 
this.    (Hear,  hear.)    Yet,  upon  the  most  important  of  these  subjects,  the 
noble  Lord,  holding  a  most  responsible   situation,  and  making  a  well- 
considered  speech,  which,  from  the  manner  and  the  time  of  its  deliiery, 
was  more  importaiit  even  than  a  debate  in  this  House,  because  it  was  a 
declaration  to  a  nation,  the  noble  Lord  comes  to  the  same  conduuon  as 
the  hon.  Member,  and  yet  tells  us  now  that  he  has  entirely  changed 
his  opinion.    Yes,  the  noble  Lord  may  change  his  opinion ;  but  let  me  tell 
him  that  when  he  rises  again,  and  when  questions  of  this  high  importHioe 
are  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he 
warns  the  House  that  they  are  asked  to  adopt  a  '^  suicidal  policy,"  he  vill 
not  exercise  that  influence  upon  public  opinion  which  he  possessed  before 
the  hasty  expressions  that  he  has  now  recalled.     What  P   ''  A  soieidal 
policy ! ''    Is  that  the  policy  recommended  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Liver- 
pool ?    Why,  it  is  the  policy  which  the  noble  Lord  himself  completely 
planned  and  partially  perpetrated.     (Cheers  and  laughter.) 
AsevMEKTS  Against  SPABizre  ths  Fbi'vate  Pbofbbtt  of  tbuc  Ekemt. 

The  Lobd-Adyocatx  : — The  principle  of  all  war  was  a  denial  of  the 
rights  of  private  property  to  a  oelligerent  enemy.  That  was  one  of  its 
essential  ingredients. 

The  SoLiciTOB-OzirjBBAL : — ^If  there  be  any  principle  of  the  Law  of 
Nations  more  cardinal  than  another,  it  is  that  in  War,  Ghivemments  are 
identified  with  their  people — that  you  cannot  make  war  upon  the  Govern- 
ment and  have  peace  witti  their  people— that  the  peopie  are  bound  up 
with  the  Government  and  the  public  interest  of  the  nation  for  better  or 
worse. 

Mr.  DiSBAELi : — I  cannot  myself  dissociate  the  interests  of  nations  and 
of  Governments.  It  seems  to  me  dangerous  to  do  so.  It  may  make  rich 
Bocieties,  but  wiU  surely  make  weak  States.     (Hear,  hear.)     I  cannot 
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leliavB  ibat  ArnueB  and  navies  can  flouriah  wlien  they  ace  no  longer  bound 
up  with  the  interests  and  passions  of  the  community.  If  a  society  founded 
cox  soldi  principles  were  long  persisfaed  in^  I  see  the  possibility  of  immense 
ooiruption,  and  I  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  end  would  be  that  in  some 
part  of  the  world  some  man  of  force— some  conqueror,  with  some  new 
system  of  tactics  or  new  kind  of  artillery — would  take  advantage  of  such  a 
ftourikhmg  hut  deaid  eonananityy  which  toould  then  vtmish  with  a  rapidity 
vfhnch  it  is  difficult  now  to  conceive,  and  give  place  to  a  soeietj  established 
OB.  very  different  princmiies  from  those  which  have  now  the  asoendency  in 
the  excellent  town  of  Liverpool.    (Oheers  and  laughter.) 

Lord  PAXMBBKVOir : — ^We  are  all  agreed  that  war  is  a  thisg  to  be 
avoided.  I  hope  that  this  country  will  neyer  be  engaged  in  any  myost 
vnr.  Bot  as  long. as  hunum  nature  is  human  natojffe,  as  long  as  manUnd 
«BS  ambitious,  tymnnical,  and  oppressive,  especially  if  they  believe  they 
wtj  be  so  with  impunity,  or  without  suffering  for  it,  so  long  will  a  nation 
Che  this,  whose  subjects  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  living  in 
and  engaged  in  commerce  with  every  community  of  the  wond,  and  relying 
on  the  faith  of  treaties  with  their  6t>vemments,  so  long  will  this  country 
be  liable  to  causes  of  just  quarrel  from  time  to  time  with  foreign  nations. 
And  the  more  remote  the  nation  the  more  likely  it  is  such  causes  of  quarrel 
will  arise.  In  such  cases  the  navy  is  t^e  only  arm  by  which  you  can  extort 
rsdcesB.  Tou  cannot  s^idoat. military  expeditions  to  oonquer  iAke  country 
tiwt  has  done  you  wrong.  You  can  only  obtain  redsess  by  means  of  year 
HBPy.  It  may  be  said  you  may  bombacd  a  city  or  a -town.  But  that  is  not 
a  pnotieeiifeat  any  one  ean  reeommeiid  you  to  adopt.  That  is  woise  than 
takii^  piirate  property  on  the. sea,. for  you  destsoy  the  property  of  people 
who  have  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  cause  a£  quarrel  between 
tbe  two  countries.  Xou  hav^  no  resource  in  cases  of  this  sort  but  the 
pomer  of  your  itavy. 

The  Second  Partitioa  of  France  to  be 
prerented  only  by  abrogating  the 
^^  DecjIaratkMa  of  Paris/^ 

"(ThnahMfrom  "ia  Decentralization  de  Lyoft/^  January  8,  1875.) 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Montreuz  (Switzerland),  January  4,  1875. 

In  your  issue  -for -the  first  day  of  the  year  (a  good  omen  for  France) 
yon  say :  *TDhe  pamphlet  which  we  have  only  glanced  at  contains  a 
**  mmroer  of  new  views  which  make  us  wish,  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
^  for  a  more  complete  work.  We  eagerly  desire,  as  a  practical  conclu- 
**  sion,  the  abrogation  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  Prussia  will  not 
**  make  a  new  war  against  us  without  being  certain  that  Prance  will 
•*  jBOt  make  use  of  maritime  capture  {la  eoursey* 

In  ^ving  the  despatches  of  tibe  Arnim  trial  yon  showed  by  the 
dimennon  of  the  type  your  igppreciation  of  the  value  to  be  attached'  to 


The  passage  I  have  quoted  from  your  journal  merits  the  use  of  ^oor 
hamittype ;  for  it  sums  up  in  itself  the  whole  future  of  France. 

This  remai4uJ)ie  passage  contains  the  substance  of  my  later  pam- 
phlet on  IlieiififFarions  Onmean  War,  which  bears  the  title,  ezplanatoiy 
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of  our  enigmatical  epoch^  of  ^' Naval  Power  suppressed  by  the 
'*  time  Powers/' 

Tou  express  a  wish  that  I  should  present  ^' a  complete  work" 'on 
the  subject  to  the  French  reader w*  It  is  in  reference  to  this  sug- 
gestion that  I  write  to  you  these  lines. 

I  am  an  Englishman  and  you  are  a  Frenchman.  My  labour  has 
been  long  and  arduous.  It  commenced  a  long  time  before  the  Decla- 
ration of  Paris.  The  appreciation  of  the  scheme  for  Uie  effacement  of 
naval  strength  has  been  the  basis  of  my  whole  labour ;  for  if  this  is  not 
seen  nothing  can  be^  seen.  It  is  the  ray  which  alone  lightens  up 
the  chaos  in  which  we  live. 

While  this  long  labour  was  goin^  on,  France,  instead  of  being  the 
ally  on  whom  we  could  coimt,  or  the  victim  who  had  to  be  savec^  was 
the  enemy  whom  we  had  to  fear.  Immediately  the  proposition  for  the 
withdrawal  from  the  Declaration  of  Paris  was  put  forward  in  the 
English  Parliament  it  was  answered,  **  We  shall  nave  France  against 
"  us."  I  then  applied  myself  to  combat  in  France,  by  means  of  the 
French  language,  the  fatiu  illusion. 

I  did  not  await  the  result  of  the  war,  either  to  make  an  appeal  to 
Frenchmen  to  employ  their  navy,  or  to  predict  their  defeat  as  a  con- 
sequence of  not  employing  it.  At  the  very  instant  of  the  arrival,  of 
the  news  of  the  war,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  of  Engird 
assembled  at  Manchester.  They  sent  an  address  in  common  to  the 
Emperor;  and  after  his  fall  to  the  Government  of  National  Defence. 

It  was  after  this  that  the  little  pamphlet  referred  to  made  its  appeaiv 
ance.    All  that  I  had  been  able  to  do  was  to  utter  some  small  whis- 

f>ers  in  the  ears  of  some  half-dozen  persons.  The  political  effect  has, 
lowever,  it  may  be  said,  been  miraculous,  as  you  may  judge  from  what 
passed  in  the  National  Assembly  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1874.  A 
sudden  instinct  revealed  itself.  ^^  We  /lave  not  made  use  of  our  natural 
weapons^;  and  thence  was  drawn  the  following  conclusion:  ^^Had 
^^  we  employed  our  navy  the  war  might  not  have  been  dLsaBtrous." 

But  a  second  conclusion  remained  to  be  drawn  with  regard  to  the 
future.    You  have  drawn  it : 

*'  The  attack  will  not  bo  renewed  if  we  are  prepared  to 
*'  make  use  of  our  navy." 

In  order  to  place  yourself  in  this  attitude  of  formidable  defence,  it  is 
necessary  to  revoke  the  Declaration  of  Farts.  The  thing  is  either  im- 
possible or  very  easy :  impossible  if  people  remain  where  they  are,  and 
easy  if  they  set  to  work  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  subject  like  that^ 
for  instance,  which  you  have  given  with  respect  to  the  military  details 
of  the  Army,  of  the  East. 

^^  The  complete  work"  which  you  desire  is  already  published.  It  is 
in  English.  What  has  to  be  done  is  only  to  select  and  translate.  Do 
that,  and  a  few  words  in  your  journal  will, awaken  in  the  breasts  of  * 
your  readers  an  idea  which  to-day  would  be  unintelligible  to  them, 
which  is  this  :  France,  by  material  resources,  by  her  geographical 
position,  and  by  her  possible  alliances,  is  unassailable  the .  moment  she 
produces  men  capable  of  making  use  of  these  immense  appliances. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  oir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

D.  TTrquhabt. 
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Hussein  Avni  Pasha — the  present  Grand 

Vizier.* 

(From  the  Morning  Post  of  March  25,  1875.) 

Hussein  Avni  Pasha,  who  has  now  been  Grand  Vizier  for  about 
twelve  months,  is  the  son  of  a  simple  farmer  of  the  district  of  Avchar, 
in  the  Sandjak  of  Sparta,  and  was  ?)orn  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira 
1236  (a.d.  1820).  Till  the  age  of  fiftieen  he  lived  with  his  parents, 
and  from  them  received  his  first  education.  At  that  time  he  already 
showed  a  great  desire  to  follow  a  military  career.  His  parents,  ap- 
proving of  his  inclination,  sent  him  in  1251  to  Constantinople,  in 
order  that  he  might  acquire  the  'knowledge  necessary  for  this  voca- 
tion. A  year  of  study  in  one  of  the  district  schools  of  the  capital 
sufficed  for  the  admission  of  young  Hussein  to  the  old  Government 
Military  School.  His  great  intelligence,  exemplary  conduct,  and 
earnest  application  to  his  studies  gained  for  him  in  1257  the  grade  of 
lieutenant.  In  1262,  after  the  foundation  of  the  new  Imperial  Mili- 
tary School,  Hussein  Avni  was  transfeired  thither,  in  order  to  go 
through  the  scientific  course  for  staff  officers  of  the  first  class.  In 
1265  ne  passed  his  examinations  with  brilliant  success,  and  was  nomi- 
nated assistant-professor  of  military  art  and  artillery,  as  well  as  the 
laws  of  wMr,  with  the  rank  of  captain  of  the  staff ;  the  following  year 
lie  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  major,  in  which  he  continued  to 
render  his  valuable  services  as  assistant-professor.  A  year  later 
Hussein  Avxi  Bey  was  already  major  of  the  staff  and  holder  of  the 
professorship  under  which  he  had  sensed  for  two  years  as  assistant  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner.  These  rapid  promotions,  merited  by 
proofs  of  extraordinary  capacity,  directed  the  attention  of  the  Im- 
perial Government  to  Hussein  Avni  Bey  after  the  declaration  of 
tlie  war  in  the  East.  In  1268  (1851)  he  was  consequently  sent  to 
Choumla  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  The  following  year 
he  was  summoned  to  Widdin,  in  the  capacity  of  head  of  the  staff  of 
a  division  of  the  army  corps  commanded  by  Tcheukess  Ismail 
Pasha. 

HusseiK  Avni  Bey  drew  the  plans  and  directed  the  works  of  the 
famous  fortifications  of  Kalafat.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
braveiy  and  intrepidity  at  the  bloody  combat  of  Tchelate,  which  gained 
him  advancement  to  the  grade  of  colonel  (1270).  At  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  Russians  to  Matchine,  and  of  their  march  on  Silistria, 
it  was  again  Hussein  Avni  Bey  who  directed  the  heroic  defence  of 
the  latter  stronghold  ;  it  was  also  by  the  strategical  plans  of  the  brave 
colonel  that  this  celebrated  defence  was  so  well  maintained  against  the 
imposing  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  that  all  thp  movements  of  Arab- 
Tabia  under  the  walls  of  this  town  were  conducted.  After  the  raising 
of  the  siege  of  Silistria,  glorious  for  the  Turkish  arms,  and  at  the 
request  of  Ismail  Pasha,  who  had  just  succeeded  Zaiiif  Moustafa 
Pasha  in  the  chief  command  of  the  army  coi'ps  of  Asia,  Hussein 

*  Ilossein  Ami  Pa^ha  is  no  other  than  the  ^\  Hussein  Pasha"  of  the  English  Blue-book, 
oae  of  the  Turkish  officers  romored  from  Kars  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Fenwick  Williams. 
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AvNl  Bey  was  nominated  head  of  the  staff  of  this  corps  with  the 
rank  of  general  of  brigade.     Arrived  in  Asia,  he  was  not  slow  to 
recognise  the  difficulties  from  a  strategic  point  of  view  of  the  position 
of  Kars,  and  the  advantage  in  several  respects  of  those  of  Erzeroum 
and  Soghanlou.  A  brave  soldier,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  give  his  opinion, 
which  was  diametrically  in  opposition  with  those  of  the  English  General 
Williams,  openly.     Fortunately  for  the  latter,  but  unfortunately  for 
the  army,  Ismail  Pasha  was  called  to  the  command  in  chief  of  tlie 
army  corps  of  Roumelia,  before  he  had  even  been  to  Anatolia,  and 
Vassif  Pasha  was   nominated  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Array 
of    Asia    in    his     place.       HussEiN    AvNi    Pasha    having   con- 
tinued an    open    opposition    to    the    plan   of    General   Williams, 
which  was  to  defend  the  strategically  indefensible  place  of  Kars, 
and    there  let   himself    be  besieged    by   the   enemy,   was  recalled 
to  Constantinople,  where  the  British  Ambassador,  more  diplomatist 
than  soldier,  calculated  on   being   able  to  employ  his  influence  in 
aid  of  the  English  general  on  the  subject  of  the  stragetic  plans  to  be 
followed.     Hardly  arrived  at  Constantinople,  Hussein  Avni  Pasha 
was  nominated  (1271)  head  of  the  staff  of  the  Array  Corps  of  the 
Crimea,  under  the  command-in-chief  of  Generalissimo  Omek  Pasha, 
who,  appreciating  his  great  militaiy  qualities,  had  asked  for  him  from 
the  Imperial  Government.     Later  on  Hussein  Avni  Pasha  accom- 
panied the  generalissimo  in  the  same  capacity  on  the  expedition  of 
Batoum  and  Mingrelia.      Everywhere  he  showed  himself  worthy  of 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him.     He  conducted  with  success  the  des- 
perate engagement  of  Anakria,  which  procured  him  as  a  reward  for 
his  heroic  bravery  the  decoration  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  MedJIDIE, 
third  class.     HussEiN  AvNl  Pasha  had  already  advanced  victoriously 
as  far  as  Kutais  wlien  he  learnt  the  fatal  capitulation  of  Kars,  sadly 
predicted  and  foreseen  by  him,  before  even  it  had  been  allowed  to  be 
besieged.     The  army  corps  of  Mingi-elia  had  to  return  to  Batoum  in 
consequence  of  the  armistice  tliat  had  been  concluded  by  the  Powers, 
and  which  was  followed  by  the  general  peace. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  Ismail  Pasha  again 
called  to  the  command-in-chief  of  the  army  corps  of  Anatolia,  left  for 
Erzeroum.  Hussein  Avni  Pasha  was  then  nominated  by  the  Im- 
perial Government  First  Commissioner  of  the  International  Commis- 
sion charged  with  fixing  the  boundaries  of  the  Turko-Russian  frontiers, 
a  commission  of  which  Pelissier,  Simmons,  and  Tciiiuikoff  dele- 
gated respectively  by  France,  England,  and  Kussia,  made  part. 
Having  fulfilled  this  laborious  task,  in  which  he  exhibited  gi'eat 
political  tact,  of  which  his  colleagues  ought  to  preserve  a  most  agree- 
able reminiscence,  he  returned  ito  Constantinople,  but  not  to  rest 
The  ravages  committed  by  the  ilontenegrins  had  necessitated  sending 
against  them  a  corps  of  several  battalions  under  the  command  of 
FiciUK  Halime,  Pasha  of  Herzegovine.  But  on  the  lamentable  news 
of  the  engagement  of  Grahovo,  Hussein  Avni  Pasha  having  been 
nominated  brigade-major  of  this  corps,  proceedetl  to  the  place.  He 
soon  effected  i\\e  pacification  of  this  country  its  much  by  his  bravery 
as  by  his  wise  arrangements,  and  was  appointed  by  the  Imuerial 
Government  member  of  the  commission  to  jix  the  boundaries  oi  the 
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Turco-Moiitenegrin  frontiers,  in  which  the  five  other  great  Powers 
were  Hkewise  represented  by  their  respective  delegates.     It  was  under 
the  enlightened  direction  of  this  distinguished  general  that  the  plans 
and  maps  of  the  aforesaid  country,  almost  unknown  up  to  that  time, 
were  drawn ;  and  which  served  to  show  its  limits  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner.   Returned  to  Constantinople  in  1274,  Hussein  Avni  Pasha 
was  appointed  director-general  of  the  same  imperial  school  where  he 
had  completed  his   military  knowledge,  put  in  practice  in  sucli  a 
distinguished  manner  on  several  battle-fields.      One  might  have  said 
that  in  coming  to  take  it  under  his  high  direction  he  wished  to  dis- 
charge his  debt  of  gratitude  to  it.      At  the  accession  of  the  pi-esent 
Sultan,  which  took  place  the  following  year,  Hussein  Avni  Pasha 
was  appointed  head  of  the  general  staff,  but  he  kept  the  chief  director- 
ship of  the  military  college,  which  w^as  more  prosperous  than  ever.     In 
1276,  the  Imperial  Government  having  decided  to  strike  a  decisive  blow 
against  Montenegro,  which  was  continually  disturbed,  Hussein  Avni 
Pasha  was  called  to  the  command  of  the  division  of  Vassovic,  celebrated 
by  Jiis  hei'oic  exploits,  and  was  promoted  on  this  occasion  to  the  grade 
of  Ferik  (general  of  division)  under  Generalissimo  Omer  Pasha,  and 
during  the  Grand  Viziership  of  Fuad  Pasha.     There  also  he  showed 
himself  equal  to  the  heavy  task  that  his  recognised  bravery  had  caused 
to  be  confided  to  him.    Li  1277  he  returned  to  Constantinople  to 
occupy  the  important  post  of  President  of  the  Dari-Chowa  (central 
supreme  council  of  war).    In  this  interval  the  Grand  Vizier  Fuad 
[  Pasha,  having  been  appointed  Minister  of  War,  made  a  happy  choice 

I  in  entiiisting  by  imperial  "  irad<5,"  the  post  of  Caimacaii  to  Hussein 

I  Avni   Pasha,   who   fulfilled  its   functions  with   great   ability   and 

,  prudence  till  the  end  of  the  year  1281,  after  which  he  was  placed  on 

j  the  unattached  list. 

\  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  insurrection  of  Crete  broke  out ;  the 

want  of  Hussein  Avni  Pasha's  activity  then  again  made  itself  felt. 

After   fourteen   months'   repose — appointed    Governor-General    and 

^  Military  Commandant  of  Bosnia — ^lie  made  preparations  for  departure 

[  to  this  new  post.    Meanwhile  the  efforts  of  Kiritly  Moustafa  Pasha, 

I  sent  to  the  island  of"  Crete  in  the  capacity  of  Imperial  Commissioner, 

not  having  come  to  anything,  the  Sublime  Porte  again  turned  its 

attention  to  Hussein  Avni  Pasha,  whose  administrative  and  militarv 

capability,  proved  in  many  great  emergencies,  pointed  him  out  to  be 

the  energetic  peacemaker  who  Avould  I'ecover  the  position  in  the  island 

of  Crete.     Hussein  Avni  Pasha  was  consequently  sent  to  the  island, 

(  whence  Moustafa  was  recalled.     But   in  consequence  of  foreign 

\  intrigues  which  had  taken  place  in  the  capital,  and  disturbances  which 

\  liad  appeared  on  the  frontiers,  at  the  end  of  about  a  month,  having 

scarcely  had  time  to  do  anything,  he  received  orders  to  go  to  Larissa 

j  and  Janina  to  command  the  army  corps  of  these  countries.     He  was 

1  succeeded  in  Crete  by  the  Serdar  Ekrkm  Omer  Pasha,  who,  after 

\  eight  months  of  fruitless  efforts,  had  in  his  turn  to  leave  the  island, 

[  the  complications  there  having  become  more  and  more  serious,  in 

I  consequence  of  foreign  intervention.     Hussein  Avni  Pasha  was 

then    appointed    Governor-General    and    Military   Commandant   of 

i  Crete,  where  he  went  at  the  same  time  as  the  Grand  Vizier  Aali 
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Pasha,  charged  by  the  Sultan  to  take  there  the  new  administrative 
or/ranisation  granted  by  the  Government.  HusSKix  AvNi  Pasea, 
after  a  year  and  a  half  of  active  sojourn  in  Crete,  secured  the  com- 
plete pacification  of  the  island,  and  received  there  as  a  I'eward  for  his 
signal  services  the  imperial  firman  which  conferred  on  him  the  high 
post  of  Minister  of  A^  ar.  In  March  1869,  he  returned  to  Constanti- 
nople, to  display  on  a  larger  field  his  remarkable  administrative  and 
military  qualities.  Since  lie  has  been  at  the  head  of  this  great  depart- 
ment ilussEiN  AvNi  Pasha  has  constantly  been  occupied  with 
re-organising  it  in  all  respects,  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
troops  and  of  the  civil  and  military  officers,  and  in  closing  for  ever, 
bv  his  wise  an'anijements,  the  doors  to  the  abuses  which  his  less  ener- 
getic  predecessors  had  perhaps  considered  too  rooted  to  try  and 
extirpate  in  a  radical  manner. 

Among  the  reforms  that  Hussein  Avni  Pasha  has  introduced  into 
the  imperial  army  and  the  War  Department  since  he  has  taken  pos- 
session of  the  portfolio  of  Grand  Seraskier  we  may  mention  the 
following: — Kcvision  of  tlie  rules  of  recniiting  and  of  military'  service, 
those  of  military  penal  laws,  &c.  The  formation  of  a  superior 
Militaiy.  Medical  Board,  besides  the  central  council  of  war,  having  for 
its  object  to  insure  the  good  healthy  state  of  the  hospitals  and  military 
ambulances ;  the  putting  in  order  of  the  pajrment  of  the  troops  and 
the  salaries  of  civil  functionaries.  Classification  of  the  latter  in  the 
several  offices  of  the  department  according  to  each  one's  capacity, 
ascertained  by  a  severe  examination,  undergone  in  the  presence  of  u 
special  commission.  Definitive  settling  of  the  accounts  in  arrear  of 
former  contractors.  Contracts  by  means  of  public  advertisements  for 
all  the  military  supplies  either  in  the  capital  or  the  provinces,  a 
measure  which  insures  the  good  quality  and  exact  quantity  of  the 
articles  furnished,  at  the  same  time  that  it  causes  great  economy  in  tlie 
Ministerial  Budget.  The  institution  of  a  fund  for  pensions  to  be  given 
to  superannuated  civil  function aiies  or  their  heirs  in  case  of  death,  in 
imitation  of  that  which  exists  in  favour  of  the  officers  of  tlie  army. 
The  funds  for  this  purpose  are  obtained — 1.  By  retaining  the  salaries 
for  the  first  month  of  all  civil  employes  entering  the  service  or  chang- 
ing rank,  and  two  per  cent,  of  those  of  each  following  montli.  2.  From 
the  interest  at  a  moderate  rate  that  is  charged  on  tlie  sums  lent  by  it 
to  the  employes  who  find  themselves  embarrassed,  and  who  are  thus 
delivered  from  the  clutches  of  the  usurers.  These  wise  measures,  and 
others  adopted  by  the  indefatigable  Minister,  are  duly  appreciated  by 
his  august  Sovereign,  who  loads  him  with  marks  of  his  munificence. 
His  !^lajesty  has  already  decorated  liim  with  the  Imperial  Order  of  the 
Osmanie  of  the  first  class,  and  of  that  of  the  Medjide  of  the  sanne 
class,  ornamented  with  diamonds,  and  has  besides  granted  him  other 
more  substantial  rewards  in  accordance  with  the  higli  esteem  in  which 
lie  is  held. 


Prlntnd  and  pnTiIishod  by  C.  D.  Collrt,  at  22.  Ea«t  Temple  ChamfMni,  Whitefriftra-street,  Fleeu 
Htrotct,  London:  and  Sold  by  I.  A.  Brooke.  282,  Strand;  BirxnlntthAm:  Mor.Ris,  Hl«rh-»trct»'. 
Dljjbfith;  Kelghley:  Gkkcson,  Low  Gate;  Manchester:  Hcywood,  Dcansgnte,  and  HI£bBkT.  07, 
Shudohill.    And  by  a'.l  Booki«€ilers  and  Newsmen  in  Town  and  Country.— April,  187,5. 
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/  ERBATA  IN  TSB  APRIL  NUMBER.' . 

The  short  introductory  article  dn  the  refusal' of  Her  J^ajestj's  eerfants  to  send  a 
xepresent^tLTe'  to.tbe;  proposed.  Oo^^ess  at  .St.  Pet(rsbarg»  ended  with  the 
words: — 

''  Eveiiij^i)  jm  IeUjeoVe  ,SAYxn  20t^  J^iojiAT,  1875." 

Whflkt  follows  beginning  with  "The  roles  of  art  do  not  engeader  gemiis  in  the 
vian/'  snd  tc^^^f^.**  ^sfferw^Jhlk^^'  was  inserted  in  error.    It  belongs  to  an 

lirely  different  subject,;  ^ing  the  conduding.  part  of  ^me  priyste  advice  given  to 

invalid  respecting  the  payedutjr  of  eiercisiog  his  judgment  in  the  selection  of  a 
Q^cal  attendant.  -  7hf|  ipif take  was  prpbablj  owing  to  the  dose  analogy  between  a 

diseased  nation  and  a^ii^F^V^^':^''^^  '^  ^  vMerstood  by  our  reader9>  the  mis* 
take  w^  have  been,  iue)E Jo. 

We  draw' their  atte^tj^  i)]|»^  to  the  £^ 
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i^age  125,  Letter  No.  13,  for  "  Certainly  tbere  can  be  ip  objection  to  joa  going 
0  L^Ugviery*  read  "  Your  going  to  Tre^isotl^'  / 

Page  133,  Letter  No.  30,  for  "  Mahin  Pasha,"  read  "  Malil  Pasha.*' 
Pa^a#8.7**^P"to|li^a[*,"readf''Prt^^^  .  <  [ 

An  oniBs^  aAo  vccnried.ii  the  letteif  i^  ]fr.  k^^j$x^,  \nitled'  ''^44i<»l 
Ibids,  Measures  and Men."^''  A' passage  bearing iiponibe use  ol  adjectiresj  which  is  too 
precious  to  be  lost,  was,  ict  page  170,  accidentally  omitted  tberefirom.  It  should  haye 
oftme  in  after  tiie  flentato^  ^Unt  *ipmdMi  9amm:iMtnigf  ^^nvlteMc^  *^ 
jtJBiig4U<»abeclaM^«{)ra«tt«^  - 

AojeowFei^  xiXA  viani*  tf fiflt  ttfWJmafyyJttB  Titiytufci  ii.TSBopuKpsoxof'wx  isestrocfannt* 
TkexiaffadOy  not  others,  but  ours^lv^  7ke|  Render  in  tlie  fan^  ,vL  b^Tpkigaado' 
"'V^getftuon  -wiuoE  qjkpoahb  aoon^  aiiyuuiy  afta  'Odov^  fwwiHiiHtiMnttng  jjhftjttr  ss  hitmUir 
.and  changing  to  mud  the  ground  we  tread  on.  Nations  may  sink  into  a  swamp  of 
fallacy  to  be  then  swept  off  by  a  dekge-ef  Moed.'' 
Page  173,  in  the  Jast  Upe^^ibr  "ifkctious,  cp^teoi^,"  read  "  f«ejti(Hit  o^nftaals."  • 

*        -       '         ■  ■  '  «  ■  ■  ■'  *  i{i*«*    ■  I'm      ■  


liscences  of  WiiliAm 

Br  David  tJk^tWAW,  Esq.   ^ 
<  Continued  Jroni  p.  f  20!) ' 
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My  first  Hiipi!>es6ioii6  %x  the  Iking  were  not  ftv^4>iuMM.'  N^With- 
standing  the  astonishment  and  gratifioftti^nal  stKSh  a  reeep^on  ss  he 
gave  me^  I  ^ff^  pakiMly  impnued  lb j  the  abieaoe  of  tfant^dKgittty  and 
tone  to  ^hich  my  Eastern  experience  had  acoustmn^  im.  ^  I  ought  to 
hayel)een  struck  with  his  ^rooddiivb  mtqoeilieKiig^.aftd  tho  ^sjpt^riate- 
ness  of  his  questions ;  but  I  had  npt  then  «Mia  u  eodtaot  with  other 
EngUflfamenon  ^m)i  fmtt^f^  Itmmmdt^d  tbergray^  api4  deepest 
subjeots  Ijhat  wepe.  at  ,oi|icp  -  entered  oji,  ^ut,  with  these  flny/miad  was 
too  full  to  be  struck  witt  what  was  truly  wouclerful;  .his  de^^ing  with 
them  at  all,  and  his  dealing  with  tnem  wLbV  me. 

Besides,  I  was  on  piy  trial.  I  was.  brought  up  by  tis  questions.  I 
had  to  weigh  my  answers  and  was  anxioua  I  can  kiQW  gay  that  he 
was  the  only  man  who  put  me  on  my  trial  and  to  the  test.  With  all 
the  others  I  merely  played. 

At  once  I  got  th^  iaapressiflm  that  every  ywrd  had  to  stand  or  fall 
by  evidence,  and  that  aU  that  passed  in  speech'  had  to  be  consigned  to 
writing  for  verification  and  use. 

These  wer6  no  drawbacks;  they  trtJtlfer  repeBed  noi^  alarmed  me; 
but  the  contrary.  I  entered  his  presence  nervous,  and  trembling  with 
misgivings.  I  always  Came  otrt  of  a  seifoud' conversation  witn  l^m 
filled  with  contentment.  *.. ' 

One  great  relief  was  the  speakirig  to  a  ting.  No  dread  of  awaUng 
*elf-love;  no  suspicion  df  pefsond  or  party  motives;  no  cloud  oT 
ignorance.  "Re  had  to  know.  To  hhn  me  trutK  was  due,  he  had  to 
be  told  It.  It  is  this  that  makes  intercourse  With  kings  so  different^ 
from  tliut  wlA  subjects.  I  kiibw  of  no  hi^rtdWcal  ^yent  mor^.^a^xm- 
ishing,  or  more  incomprehensible,  or  less  hitherto  eiplaSned,  flian  jgie 

results  of  this  meeting  ;  ubd  ^et  it  was  in  iis^lf  Very  simple  and  quite 
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natural  to  tie  actors — thait  Is  tothe'KIng  and  inystelf*.  '  Nq  one  etse,  Aa 
you  will  presently  see — eyei\  of  those  tbe'mostintiihate  onbbth  Sides- 
was  conscious  of  the  matter.  Tf here  Vas  no  ^'  sorcery,^  as  it  was  then 
i^edy  no  secret  and  uhgov^ntabfe  assocfation,  sl^  wad  ^speqted^  and 
certainty  no  weak  infataaiian  6n  th^  ttart  irf  the  !Elng.  Our  inter- 
course, which  la&ted  to  the  period  of  his  death^  W'as  not  nnchecjuered^ 
sincQ  even  violent  conflicts  did  arise. 

Besides,  the  thin^  to  be  done  were  a&  simpte  ^d  easy  as  it  was^  na^ 
to  ^0  them.  Spoken  of  now,  and  in  words,  they  ap|}ef^  matters  of 
high  enterprise :  then  it  scarcehr  would  h^ve  amounted  to  tnore  thafi 
the  i^ecsdlin^  of  an  agent  insteaa  of  sending  to  him  instructions.  The 
«vil  was  brought  about  by  our  work,  not  by  our  abstinence.  Six  year^ 
later,  Sir  J.  McNeill,  irfter  returning  from  his  fitist  tisit  to  Brighton, 
said  to  me,  **If  .the  K^ng  were  master,  all  this  difficulty  in.  which 
^  Bn^and  is  enveloped  would  disiappeglr  iri'five  minutes.* 

Of  course  |t  dia  appear  inconceivable  that  an  'Oxford  under^ 
graduate,  6n  the  morning  after  hip  arrivaV  from  TuAey,  unknown, 
mexperieiiced,  tirifHende<^  apd  a  wholly  undistingtiishea  stranger  in 
his  own  land,  should  take  the  Sovereign  of  England  out  of  the  nands 
of  the  Cabinet  and  set  him  on  the  enterprise  of  recasting  the  affairs  of 
B^nrope,  and  also  the  internal  affairs  of  England.  The  marvel  is 
rendered  still  more  marvieHous  when  it  is^  recollected  that  the  Premier 
was  the  most  powerlul'  map,  politically,  of  our  times.  Lord  Grby  y 
that  the  Foreign  Minister  was  t^ie  most  dexteiotts,  and  that  the  King 
hi^X^lf  had  brought  about  the  Battle  •f  Navarino^  so  that  his  hana 
wa^  the  guiltr  one  in  that  great  crime,  the  consequences  of  which  it 
now'necame  his  purpose  to  avert. 

But  these  apparent  obstacles  were  only  shadows,  or  rather  ii^fiple*' 
ments.  Lord  Gbet  was  utterly  ignorant  and  careless^  and  took  no 
pa^  in  the  business.  Lord  Palmerston  had,  it  is  true,  everything 
absohitely  and  unreservedly  in  his  hands-on  thJa  morning  in  question, 
bat  the  King  detested  a  man  whoi  had  been  forced  upon  him  as 
mhiister;  his  name  having  been  published  in  the  li^  of  the* Ministry] 
tltrotLgh  the  cohtriyatice  of  Princess^;  de  LibVek;  ^iri^nt  the  King's'^ 
AnatpU^e.  \ 

^S%iB  too  prepared  him.ti^  incept  at  ^ce  Bnssia  a*  die  k^  of 
mysteries  and  as  thesdurc©  of  dangei*. 

HaAqisb.  he  was  cohsciptis  of,  and  to  the  last  degree,  without  pre- 
ejsrfy  knowing  whente 'it  sprang  or  hcfff  it  wo|*ke«L  His  Infcompre* 
liensitite  and  unexplained  con<kict  in  eonneidon  with  the  Reform  BiU 
had*  its  origin  in  infomiation — whether  .toue  or  false,  I  am  not  In  a 
con^BKon  to  state — not  of  a  scheme  only,  htk  of  a  positive  evigage-^ 
ment — to  wUeh'  two  signatures  0t  <Aiin^^  «ul>jeet8  of  l|is  own  had 
been  appended,  for  the  bringing  of  foreign  troops  into  England  to  put 
Jown  fhe « Political  Union."  •  . 

He  the^fefore  was  not,  a^  the  rest  ef  ^his  comtrjmien,  indifferent. 

Lastly,  his  share  in  the  Battle  of  Nat'arino^  so  isir  fmm  being  an 
a1)9tade  to  his  Its^ning  to^  what  I  had  tO'  say^  was  the  v^y  bridge  by  > 
^hi^  I'^aMed  the  guff.    I  toild  him  of  the  deception  practised  by  the 

]3ragoman  in  reference  to  the  p^eleaded'engagement  (Dftf^e  Turkish 
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Admiral  not  to  <{uit  the  harbourof  Na^arino,  It  must  have  been  the 
same  relief  to  him  as  It  would  be  to  one  who  thought  he  had  shot  an- 
other to  find  that  his  bullet  had  come  too  late,  and  that  the  victim  bad 
perished  from  the  rupture  of  the  aorta*  No  word  in  this  sense  was 
uttered,  but  I  saw  it  atl  in  his  intense  and  rapid  questions,  as  to  all 
the  incidents  oonnected  with  that  eventful  drama. 

At  a  later  period,  a  diving  operation  was  combined  to  raise  the 
guns  and  restore  them  to  the  Porte  as  an  amende  honorable ;  bat  Iiord 
Palmebston  decided  that  they  diould  go  to  the  Greek  Goyemment 
I  pursued,  however,  the  enterprise  alone,  and  when  all  the  sunken 
ships  had  been  cut  into  and  ransacked,  it  was  found  that  on  the  night 
after  the  battle^  whilst  the  English  and  French  were  carousing,  the 
Russians  had  gutted  the  vessels ! 

I  should  ill  represent  the  value  of  Kavarino  in  this  strange  associar 
tion  did  I  omit  to  state  my  own  part  in  the  bringing  about  of  tibti 
battle ;  for  the  inmiediate  occasion  of  the  quitting  of  Navarino  by  the 
Turkish  squadron  was  the  destruction  by  the  Greeks  of  a  small 
Turkish  flotilla  iii  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  which,  in  consequenoe  of 
some  incidental  combinations^  would  not  have  been  effected,  nad  I  not 
been  there. 

There  was  thus  at  once  a  link  between  usr— a  link,  it  is  true,  of 
guilt,  becoming  doubly  strong  when  uniting  us  for  reparation. 

I  may  parenthetically  observe  that  out  of  the  same  circumstanoe 
had  sprung  the  equally  sudden  and  complete  confidence  in  me  of  the 
Sultan. 

What  I  have  hitherto  set  down  is  after  all  but  incidental*  ^^ 
bases  of  concert  were  of  a  graver  kind^  and  known  only  to  the  King 
and  niyself « 

1.  He  was  a  siuW* 

2.  He  despised  his  age. 

1.  A  King  of  En^and  a  sailor,  sxfd  one  who  bad  seen  actiTe 
service  in  time  of  war,  would  of  course  be  lifted  out  of  the  ordinary 
category  of  Sovereigns^  and  possess  ipeans  of  judgment  and  action 
such  as  no  ordinair  training  and  conunonplace  existence  could  ever 
afford.  But  if,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  maritime  operations  had 
become  limited  in  their  scope  and  efficiency,  acnd  frustrated  of  then* 
effects,' it  would  follow  that  the  .men  enga^d  in  that  career  would  no 
longer  poi^sess  a  sense  of  its  worth  or  a  c<»isdiousne8s  of  its  power. 
This  is  what  had  happened  to  England*  Yqu  may  here  be  starded, 
and  imagine  that  my  memory  or  my  sense  has  failed  me.  You  will 
suppose  me  guilty  of  a  strange  anachronism,  and  tnm^osingthe  j^btb 
1856  and  1830.  I4othing  of  the  sort.  The  trident  had.  lost  succes- 
sivelv  its  prongs  half  a  century  before  its  shaft  J*  was  laid  down 
beside  Poland's  nroken  spear.'^  .     '  ^ 

The  right  of  search  and  seizure,  which  ponstitntes  maritime  power, 
had  virtually  been  surrendered  uid  practicaUy  disused  since  1806,  so 
that  to-day  no  living  sailor  understands  what  it  is. 

The  King  underetood  it,  As  for  myadf ^  my  way  had  hitherto  been 
made  by  my  knowledge  of  it*-kn<^wledge  acq\i]i;ea  at  fifteen  j^ean  of 
age  in  WA3iu>'a  book  on  Maritime  I^aF* 
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EverVtbing  that  hlul  to.1>e  ^iscndsed  Had  naval  fomidatidiuHr-tli? 
Greek  insarrection,  the  Turkish  repi^ssion,  the  £gyptian  interposition, 
&e  Bnssian  war  itself  (snccessfnl  only  by  thier  Britisn  merchant  vessels 
taken  up)  involving^  and  hingitig  on  anestions  of  maritime  rights,  and, 
finally,  England^  France^  and  Bnjssia,  overlying,  the  .Levant ;  with 
iheir  respective  squadrons  conjointlv  or  separiEifely  influencing '  and 
threatening  the  parties  engaged,  ana  with  guns  ready  shotted  to  turn 
on  each  ouer  at  anr  moment*  Here,  then,  was  a  basis  of  concur- 
rence diat  it  required  no  words  tb  interchange,  and  whick  a  bystander 
Could  never  suspect. 

S.  Thisr  sailor-Eingy  who  had  passed  through  the  cockpit  and  the 
gun-room,  who' had  learnt  subordihation  and  obedience,  who  had 
served  under  Nelsok,  came  to  the  throne  without  prior  intimacrv 
^th  pubfic  life  and  without  political  connexions.  He  was  in  •  all 
lespeetflr  a  free  man,  and  an  inquisitive  one.  He  had  none  of  the  ordir 
narypassbns  or  occupations,  and  began  his  regal  life  without  any 
respect  for  the  persons  among  whom  he  was  laundied. 

t¥1ien  first  I  saw.  him.  that  want  of  respect  had  been  changed  to 
contempt  and  disgust.  His  absent  fita  and  eccentric  movements  whili^. 
revealing  his  inward  feelings  led  to  that  aversion  which  the  political 
men  felt  for  him,  and  the  contempt  which  they  reciprocated  as  con- 
densed iff  the  term  ^  Silly,  Billy/'  Not  only  they  dia  not  appreciate 
liim,  but  they  could  not  appreciate  him.  T^iey  entered  not  into  his 
thouriits ;  he  spoke  not  their  language.  He  could  not  explain  him- . 
self^  out  burst  out  in  indignation,  sometimes  coarsely  too,  exhiUting 
a  strange  compound  of  dignity  and  wisdom  with  vehemence  and  extra- 
vannce,  such  as  the  scene  resbecting  the  dissolution  on  the  Reform 
Sifi,  according  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Gbevillib.  Perhaps  it  was 
not  a  reasoning  contempt;  but  it  was  far  better— : it  was  an  in<- 
siinctive  contempt  that  ne  felt  for  leaders,,  for  parties,  and  conse- 
qnentiy  for  the  age.  He,  as  King  not  sharing  in  the  objects  of  the 
partisans,  suffered  from  their  comlict,.  perceived  their  littleness,  and 
measured  their  corruption.  Above  all,  he  was  convinced  of  their 
%^orance. 

An  incident  which  occurred  some  years  later  will  illustrate  the  feel- 
ing and  its  extent. 

1  was  standing  at  a  window  near  .the  King  and  the  Queen  before 
dinner  was  announced,  being  the  sole  invited  guest  that  day  (except 
two  young  Turks,  whom  I  had  brought  to  England),  the  household 
being  ranged  at  the  bottom  of  the  room.  In  an  absent  fit  he  half 
tamed  to  me  and  began  a  rapid  series  of  questions  as  to  the  hpur  I 
bad  left  London,  where  I  had  changed  horses  (there  were  two  roads), 
and  all  possible  little  details  of  the  journey.  Suddenly  he  stopped 
short,  collected  himself^  stared  me  in  the  face,  and  then  said,  ^  An,  I 
"^  thought  I  was  speaking  to  one  of  them." 

Another  instance ;  I  was  not  present,  but  heard  it  immediately 
after  it  occurred. ' 

Lord  MsLBOUfiKX!  had  said  in  objection  to  some  proposal^  ^^  The 
country  will  not  stand  it :"  the  King  turned  fiercelv  on  him,  and  said^ 
*'  Damn  it,  sir,  what  do  you  know  of  the  country  V 
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You  m^ght  suppose  tjiajt  Lord  ^^K  ^^V^^>^.  ^  ^f  ^P<i"*^ .  /^® 
cussolutibn  on  ttie  Kefanu  Bill  I)/  the  p^g(fi  own  W4»  and  m  the  teel;^ 
6i  all  who  surrounded  Kimy  mgbt  be.t^n  as  ft  proof  of  ye^meutpiiiv 
tisanship  with  tliat  jstatesman^s.  great  xa^W^  .  Bat  it  wai^  not  so.: 
I  have  Ali*ead}r  given  the  key  of  ti^t  traps$icUpi^»i  Tt  wba  not  love 
lor  reform^  tut  tear  of  civil  war  aad'fpr^ijg^  occupaiiAa  that  inovel 
him,  '  TTho  has  understood  liOi|d  GkErfl  fall  from  office  t  cor,  tp  u$a 
his  own  word^  *'  not  fall,  hut  cie5ce»^  from  ofiSce.^.  !. 
'  It  was  a  fail  however,  if  ever  fall  there  was^  (Respite  Lord  Gbet's 
volumes  of  memoiris  and  all  his  correspondence  with  Sir.  Hkrbkrt 
Tatlob.  It  was.  toO|  the  act  of  the  Kingy.andpxom^tedbjr.aj^- 
vat^  letter  of  theTMiriister  to  the  Priocess  JUlj&t^^jri  \Ylwch  l^ttjsr.flrfw 
in  copy  laid  before  tlie  king  by — liord  Vj^M^^^jios*      .     *  . 

1  am  writing  of  things  never  vritteu  ox  eyon  3pp);;ea  ^S  b^farcw 
and  wholly  unknown,  with  the  exception  of  this  sihgle  inddeiij 
which  I  did  communicate  to  the  nresent  I^ord  G:i^T.  at  the  time  ox 
the  proposed  formation  of.  a  Cabinet,  to.  contain,  himself  aod 
Lord  Palhebsi^OiT.  The  combination  was  broken  up  b^  Lord  Qsatx^'s 
refusal.  I  know  not  if  my  letter  went  for  anythmg  id  that  deter- 
mination. The  resiilt  of  all  this  was  that  the  Eaiog  trusted  in  no  polir 
tical  man,  and  despised  all  political  opinions^  Here  was  then  a  bondL 
and  the  greatest  ol  all;  for  it  was,  as  CiCEBp;,£0  well.  ^aySj^  the  aes^ 
and  crown  of  'friendship,  ^^ Idem  velte  idttn^nolU  de  rambliod^^ 
liucw*ia  amictttce. 


'  What  I  have  said  of  Lord  Pax^£B8T0K^9  haying  been  ^poiated 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Kii^,  I  ^ve  ijot  from.aijy  information 
at  that  time  obtaine(i..  .  I  learnt  it  m  this  fashion  m  the  year  1837. 

The  Courier  newspaper  was  the  evening  org^  of.  the  Govemmoat* 
Its  editor,  Mr.  ScANLAN,  had  announced  my  return  from  Consti^itinople 
as  the  result  of  inpompatibility  of  temp^  between  Lord  PoilS0N3X  and 
myself.  Lord  Palmerston  sent  for  him  and/  toU.  him  a  variety-,  of 
the  circumstances  of  my  life;  in  fact|  .repeated  tlxe  substance  of  the 
Sbel,  and  required  him  to  write  in  this  sense.  It  so  happened  that 
Mr.  ScANLAN  was-  perfectly  and  minutely  acquainted  witn  my^  whole 

'  life ;  a  brother  of  his  having  been  shot  by  my  side  in  boaraiig  the 
Turkish  flotilla  in  tJijB  Qulf  of  Lepanto,  died  in  my  arms^  and  made 
(ne  heir  to  his  small  belongings,  which  were  by  me  transmitted  to  liiB 

'  mother  in  Ireland.  The  l)rother  in  oonsequence  considered  hinoiself 
bound  to  me  by  ties  of  gratitude,  never  failed  to  visit  me  when 
ke  could,  and  followed  every  incident- connected  with  me  with  th^ 
greatest  interest.  Knowing,  therefore,  what  ^  |;issue  of  lies  the  statement 
Was,  but  knowing  also  Lord  PalmerstoNj^  instead  of  attemptinff  to 
refute .  them,  he  narrated  the  story  of  his  brother,  and  endea  by 
saying,  ^'  that  his  was  nt)t  the  hand  to  stab  me  behind  my  back.'^  I^oid 
pAi/iCEB^TONi  instead  of  anger,  expressed  admiration  of.  the  gene- 
rosity of  his  sentiments,  and  the  matter  dropped.  Mr.  ScAKLAK^ 
however,  came  to  me  in  great  indignation  to  warn' me  of  what  was 
planned  against  me,  and  finding  me  incredulous  and  williug  to  .attri- 
bute Lord  PALMSB8T02f  s  act  to  his  having  been  deceived  Dy  othen^ 
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bim  to  be  nothing  bat  a  lie."  •      .     i '^'      :^^"ii    .  - 

'  B0  tfien  iclstcd  ho%"  ob  tto '  duV  of  tife  ii^niEtatieii  bf  thei  BeTorm 
Minirtry  iM^iiad  teeb  Widtfijg  fai  ^B€lricdef^sft}cMre  fer  Sioifd^  GiEtirr  <» 
his  return  from  Windsor  to  give  him  the  hst  for  evening  jkabB^ik- 
^tm.  r  LodrGiinr  teiitt^  and  tdd  him  he 

dbsld^luiwthefMiiltiiiM^^^  A«  that  iMmi^t  PrinceM  Lpt^ 
wtai^if  WaH'iiihflMd^iti^  and  aiM^'de^  ^ntoa^/so  long;  m  fo  ptit  ik 
-}6mi^:1ft^^^  ^^  ^  waiting  wiA  ifce.eab 

ready,  when  Lord<mB¥  vtimM  oUtimK  ^lAteetof  note;>at)e^,iaj|ng, 
^  Here  is  the  list"  Mr.  Sganlan  junvped  irft&  tile  dab,  raiding  the 
'pq>errfrliicb  bad  iibievei^  been' foIcM,  and  holdtn^it  uritb  the  side 
vpaagivttiiia'kiaibf  iMrd^Bsr;  Heifeadk:  To  his  utter  bewil- 
tmrnenthe  ittad^  thet^id,  ^  MinisMr  lEbr  Por^'gtf  Affiurs — ^Lord  PaIt 

llie^vMaiMliaii  pbMedfMro^lghidie^'skitte  phase  of  bewiktmnent 
.lAm  thkr  amioiilioettieiiiwafl  madt^^blk^  bttt'iw  lilotiefaad  or  fimcied 
hehad  the  iecf  of  tlie'ttvsierr.  When^iblding  the  tlSp of  jMeper  ho 
fMOvi  aiiedicr  iKtott  tito  back  I  That  list^jrf  na9  eMkun  ike  IwM  of 
JL0Pd  PA£JUS|ttrjXAiii 

Had  time  allowed^he  wonid  have  driven  back  to  ascertam  itbStsk 
IMS  Aerrvd'  HsiS  ISti  ooold  not^  Ik&mr^y  be  tjntetaken  as.  to  which 
jUb  vms  lipj^ifaMist  when  it  WW  given  to  hSm,  so  tknt  list  was  thaifc 
n^^  sptfeaa  abroad' 

wkat  be  condoded  Wtt9  thilt  ^Lord  Omfpy .  whifet  wrStiag  it  had 
been  intermpted  by  Princess  Ldbybn,  and  had  turned  down  on  the 
UDttitigi|M^  liMi  list  Iii9k  she  ^i^tjd  no^  s^  it ;  that  after  tiie  dice 
^niiion,  ii^iiebetided^  a»beinl«rf^^  in  th^  tmbstHtttion  of  \j&ti  Paii- 
MIBia^iiMi^ymBe^fo^.tKat'og  another  whiehf  had  been  settled  witii  the 
Eon^,  he,  in  his  hurry  had  written  1^  1^  on  the  sheet,  the  other  side 

Mr;  ^Okmvuiis  uKfmfjMpetati^b  of  die  Ipnnsaetion  was  flie  desire  «JF 
Princess  Libyen  to  advance  the  man  Who  Itad  be^  he^  kxver,  and 
kii  siqipoaed  that  rii«  h^  nsed  for  that  paipose  that  peetiliar  infln^ce 
which  she  wair  ktitown-'toex^ithe  wee%6iA  QMfr>  '  '  * 
•  -1  had  lip  to  thai  moYmeiit  n«irer  givett  to-  iokt^^  m  a  |Ms2ng  thought 
to  tKe  inftokaoes  bif  wkiioh  l«rd  FALMStis4PpK  had  been  bronght  into 
the  Foreign  0£Sce.  This  narratb^ '  "fixtfid  my  attenticm  on  them. 
'Passages 'retoriied' <9iaiie  which  tended  to  it»  confihnati<m  as'  to 
essentials,  and  corroboration  was  subsequently  afforded.  These  I  shaS 
now  endeavour  to  recall. 

As  to  prior  inci3ents. '  these  wetes— 

The  pertinacity  to  reject  my  evid^ice  in  regard  4o  the  eolln8io&  of 
Admind  de  Riamr  with  Rnssiai 

The  systebiktio  eimoeidment  of  thetrttth  in  afl  that  regaiifed  Oreeoe 
somI  C^podistfte. 

Tbd  despemte  strag^'hef  made>  and  in  tihe  course  oJP  it  the  falser 
hoods  he  used  to  theKing,  to  prevent  the  publication  of  the  secret 


r 
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. ,  The  lesktaoNoe  to  the  l^iurkMi  Tveatjf'of  GonoMro^  abdius'daiinifc- 
ciation  of  it  is  a  ^^  Russian  project." 

His  per8ec^tion  ^4  Aghh{:t  .PaB3U,  ha  /'a  (treittue  of  SMBa," 
framed  almost  to  the  point  of  a  iruptaxio  betweet  Eaglani'  and 
iurkey.  .  •  •     '    i   .  i  •.      •.    " 

.  These  are  but  a  few  incidentSy.boi  ab^dTe  laH  the  vest  waa  ifaa  ro- 
aistance  to  that  i^uest  of;  the  Porte  tQ  have  an  mAf^Uk  aqoadron  in  Ife 
Bl^ck  Sea,  which  would  have  at  o4oeioii!ei:throim':that  Titetf  of 
.Unkiar  SkeUessi,  which  was  the  hAM  ot  $!&  the  agitatiM  aadaegc^- 
tiatio%  and  of  all  his  denuncii^tion^  againat  Bawa. 

Now  a^  to  subsequent  eyents. 

Soon  fdibwed  the  sacrifice,  of  the  Vimm^.  Mtet  this  tfaare  was 
juothing  to  learn*  After  this  it  was  self^^yidentthatif  he 'hadnofc 
been  secured  beforehand^  and  then  pushed- by  the  influenoe  of  Bnssia 
into  the  Foreign  OfEce,  at  least  he  had  been  secured  af teirwsrds.  The 
Ifitter  being  the  least  probable  -of -the  two^  and  his  acoeaocm  to  cffioe 
without  her  aid  being  in  itself  a^  improbabililijr  if  not  an  impossibilify* 

F];oxn  this  period,  his  whole  career  is  like  an  open  book  to  faim  who 
has  the  kej.  The  words  in  one  sense,,  the  aelsin  the  opposite  sense.*; 
always  excessiyelj  busy  against  Russia,  always  bnngiog  about  what 
ahedesixed. 

There  is^  howeyer,  an  incident  c(»anected>  wfih  Friilcte'  Libyem's 

£art  in  his  first  appointment  which  I  must  Hot  oinity  as  I  desire  to  wilii^ 
old  nothing  which  may  assist  my  feUow-count^^men  in  forming  a 
just  judgment,  and  yet  so  as  not  to  compitoimse  any  person  yet 
aliye. 

Shortly  before  his^death  Lord  GfifiT  wrote  to  Prince  Ozabtobtbki, 
imploring  him  to  come  to  Howick^  as  he  oopld  not  die  in  peace  with» 
iput  seeing  him.  The  Prince  went  inunediatelyy  4icQompanied  by  Ub 
.nephew  Count  L adislaus  Zakotski.        i    . 

On  the  morning  after  their  arriyal^  the  Prino$.  was  taken  to  Loid 
-Obkt's.  lib]?aiY|  and  fpund  .him.  looking  ghastly.  After  expresfing 
latitude  for  the  yipit,  he  said ; — 

^^  I  could  not  die  in  peace  till  I  had  seen-  y(>u  and  mluie  my  oon^ 
'^  f  ession.     In  me  ypu  behold  the  AsSA8eiN  of  PqulkP:^". 

Prince  CzABTonT&Ki  thought  he  was  in  prewuK»  of  a  madman, 
<and  recollected  the  story  of  i&  head  with  which  ha  was  haimted;  aa 
he  did  his  best  to  Qalm  him,  saying:-^ 

^^  You  speak  of  impo$6ibilities«  How  c0uii,jou  be  the  asaaaain  of 
^'Pobndr 

Lord  Gbey  replied : — 

^^  It  was  /  who  made  tAo^  m^i  Foreign  Kinistor." 

This  ^^  I "  might  of  course  mean  that  he,>as  Premie,  had  prc^pesed 
him  with  the  rest  to  the  Eang.  llie  Qonto^  and  the  circumstance  go 
further,  and  I  think  it  may  bear  the  interpretation  of  ^^  Z  :f creed  him 
on  the  King.''  At  the  time,  in  the  midst  of  the  Befgoh  freni^^  th^^e 
jOBXi  be: no  doubt  that  Lord  Gbet  had  the  power^of  coercing  the 
King,  •   I  :  ^ 

This  was  announced  to  me  by  Count  Z^kWiYBJS^  immedtatdyOn 
their  return  to  town.    I  referred  to  the  mattor  with  his  uncle  juat 


Lord  PalmerstorCs  Comtexim  wiifi  i^e  Princess  Lteven.       mi 

•  «»<■»  •  -.» 

enoTigh  to  satisf  jr  ip^elf  of  the  aceoDBtcj  of  ibe  ajb^omentj    Jpithe 
year  1862  1  requested  Count  ZA^iotsi^i  to  repqat^  fjti? .^at^roe^ 
pTesenCe  of  a  witness.  ,.  ,[, 

T  Lord  Gbey's  expression^  ^^Tliat  man/'  as  d^sigm^ling  Lord  Paj^ 
MSBSTON.  was  not  of  his  invention.  It  was  odmmon  tothe  narrow 
circle  of  observers  among  whom  his  name  was  ^ever  spoken  noir^ 
qimced  to-  be.  ThiWj  in  the  "  Memoir  of  th^'King  to  Sir  R,  Bisip*," 
published  by  Baron  Stoci;:maje^  his  name  19  npt  mentioned  thr^qgh.!;^ 
whole  docnpient  as;  in  cpndemni^tion  of  him.'  H^.is  tn^erred^ti  a« 
**  That,Jpm9ter*'  A  King  in  a  fpnnal  document  such  fis  this  dpfi^ 
Bot  so  speak  of  one  of  his  servants^  It  may  well  be, inferred  that  sw^ 
Minister  had  been  forced  upon  him.  Forced 'by  what  means  t  Th^ 
combination  of  a  foreign  vttrigiiante  and  a  great  statesman^ 

As  to  that  liauofi  of  Lord  I^auiebston  and  Princesa  LiEVSir, 
whic^  nmsl  have  existed  prior  to  his  ii^trnsion  into  thel^onn  Cabinet, 
a  certiedn  amount  of  knowledge  does  exist.  It  was. known  lo  ceJrtaiQ 
persons  at  <the  time^  to  others  later,  and  in  1855  obtained  a  certain 
notoriety  for  a  moment.  This  is,  then,  nothing  new,  or  resting  on  my 
testimony,  but  it  ought  to  be  recalled  because  it  weighs  with  other 
tilings,  and  maybe  considered 'to"  be  as  absolutely  unknown  as  the 
oth^  incidents,  as  what  has  been  forgotten  is  unknown,  andnow-a-days 
-^»4Wt  do  people  remdftiber?'  i     ;.  i      . 


•  • .    • 
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LORD  PONSONBY'S  LETtERS. 

••  '.  (CoirrrttM  tBoit  Page  186.)   '  '' 

(Private.)      ^  No.  86. 

Mt  deAb  URQtmABT,-^I  need  not  t^  you  how  hajppy  I'  shall  be 

-to  have  you  kept  iA  this  country  if  I  should  remain  iri  it,  btit  I  f ^ 

you  will  not  like  the  appointment  you  have  been  named  to.    I  i^hall  bo 

•yery  wwry,  nd  doubt,  to  be  absent  when  the  crisis,  ctomes  ahd  lipt  to  be 

a  party  to  the  nieasures  that  will  be  necessary  t6  make  it  fully  .eflFecfiv0i 

My  conscience,  howeS^,  is  satisfied ;  I  haye  dotfe  enough  to^  force  oi 

^hat  the  interest  and  honour  of  England  requires  to  bis  done,  and  my 

penny  tmmpcst  has  sounded  the  alfarm  which  mtu^t  wake  aH  O^uropiB  to 

«ee  the  e*fent  and  nature  of  the  peril  to  all.    I  hope  we  riiay  not  dro^s 

on  the  road  and  not  see  each  other;  I  shall  go  home  by  Trieste,  if  po^ 

nble,  and  if  not,  I  shall  go  by  Anconaj  touching  at  Corfu.    You  vriH 

Imow  at  home  at  what  time  my  journey  will  commence.    ' 

I  hope  to  hear  from  you  somewhat  fully  on  politics  as  sobii  as  you 
get  ioEngland,  and  you  ^1, 1  am  sure,  continue  to  writei  to  me  whilst 
you  think  your  fetters  will  reach  me.  I  wattt  n6thitrg  to  settle  my  miind 
as  to  the  question  <tf  the  Tory  Ministry,  for  I  am  stine  no  such  thing 
can  be«  we  may  have  a  revolution.  I  have^  pever  seen  a  stroke  dr 
politics  which,  in  my  opinion  has  so  little  judgment  and  sense  in  itj  as 
iStds  last  stroke  made- by  the  Duke  of  WBLtiNQTON  and  the  Court. 
Those  parties  had  th^.  certainty  of  a  favourable  opportuirity  being 
fiiven  them  witinn  a  short  space  of  time  for  attempting  to  establish 
tneir  power,  but  their  impatience  has  urged  them  on,  when  it  is  ob- 
vicifps  tbqrnmst  have  a  fierce  combat  to  support,  widi  doubtful  success 
in  the  estimation  of  even  the  most  sanguine  of  their  friends. 


\   /f-    /*'     \     W  if'  •*'*"'   rt'     »    )  >'        ■•'^    .'..    ■    \  \' 
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.  Itninl^;  ad  T)!id,ye  alove  isaid,  def^t  and  rain  ai*e  the  certain,  eons^ 
l^neno^  of  the  attempt,  and  I  only  fear  that  l9ie  same  xash^  tll-jtidging 
coupsellors  may  push  on  the  Xing  to  measures  prejudicial  to  monarchy 
lljself.  I  iim"  sincerely  grieved  by  the  sitiiation  of  thingis  because! 
KSA  personally  attached  to  the  King.  Thesfe  events  clearly  idxglaiiithe 
l^tise  of  a  certdin  letter.         '['  /\ 

'  You  ^i^,  X  daire  say,  see  my  despaiches  and  then  you  willleiuii  whe- 
ther or  riot  I  have  gone  fairly  through  with  my  duty  to  my  country 
knd  to  the  holy  cause  I  under<o6k  to  work  for^  X  thmk  the  thin^  fe 
iiotie.  Nd  Government  can  shuffle  out  of  the  straight  road  of  Englist 
faiterest  and  honour.  A  Government  may  delay  so  long  as  i6  luake  ft 
cbslly  and  dilBcult'to  vindicate  our  rights,  but  they  must  be. supported 
sooner  or  later,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  success  that  wSl  attend  the 
vigwms  English  ti<eople,  be  the  Ministry  what  it  may. 
'  The  t>Iague  stilt  continues  in  despite  of  frost  and  snow,  but  is  much 
aimmisned  in  virulence.   .  '  *        .     ' 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

'■ '  '  .  ■  'EONSOKBY. 

•  •  i         •  >      •  '  . 

t  *         __  t  •  •  •   »  V  ■  » 

My  deab  Urquhabt, — I  have  received ,  ycwr  le^tcMr  rf rom  Bvioluir 
rest,  and  Mr.  Lovf  s  resignatian^^and  will  not  write  to  you  fiilly  for 
reasons  you  m.a^  ^fisily  dilriM.i  I  .dw^.  wf  Sir  >H|:bbebt  Tayiob 
will  show  you  my  official,  notesy  and,  I  am.  8^x«i  you  will  rejoice  in 
what  I  have  effected.  The  Vo]^  a^pd  all  the  Turks  are  endMQted 
wit)9i.it^imd.t)ie  Russians  furious.  I  think  I  have  established  beyond 
diiBiwite  t^e  evidence  of  the  Qffenaive'chari|K^.<tf  ^  Txi^9ty  8th  'July 
9m  jU,  direct  contradiction  tjo  the  Treal^  of  1809  betmen-  Great  Bic^ 
tain  and  the .  Forte*  I .  hold  IluBsia«  diplomacy  suffiei^iilil j  ^^hceip  after 
wh^t  I  Jutve  s^en  of  it*  Jt  is  their  bayonetS|  not  their  undewtandinfe 
thi^  gives  them  weight  here«  They  say  that.  SLossiar  .|]^oduQed.  tlie 
change  in  the  Ministry  of  England  ami  tha  x^stin^  ai  .^d  squadipn 
from  Y  ourla  to  MaUa,  and  that  therjr  h^ve  demanc^  my  r^call^  The 
latter  Itiiink  a  high  complement  Xq  maand  aa  little  r^o^ii^immtuy 
tp  a  British  Qj-ovemment  as^  iT9si,of  tha  «tpry»  My  bnsiaess  is  done 
here.  I  see  the  pamphlet  has  bad  a  great  run  and  j;reat  effect*  Wbui 
I  get  home  I  wilt  see  if  the  whole  iff  air  may  not  be  settled  as  we  wiah 
it.    I  have  not  heard  fromiHcNBiuCi. .         . 

Many  of  the  merchants  have  sent  an  address  to  the  Duke  of  Welt 
XOHaxOKi  ei:pressin^  their  wish  to  kfep  their  CotigulrGemroL*  I,%hkok 
they,  are  right  to  wish  it^  for  L  am  certaiu  he  i§  an  e^scellent  officii  m 
his  ws^y,  and  I.  am  certain  also  that  the  ne^  jecenonuoBkl  plan  will  not 
answer  here,  .      i     . 

I  comclude  yon  would  not  aca^t  what  was  ofiEeved  to  you*. 

I  have,  no  i^ea.tha^  the  Tojy  Miniistjiy  can  last.  I  am  boji^  if  it  doBS 
we  shall  lose  Ir^nd  and  have  a  sevolution. 

.    .  Yours  faithfully, 

f ,  .  .     ' .  .    >       ,    * ..     ♦  ^.  '  .  . .    .  jf^^  . 

*  V^  whMi  Kr.  lrrq«h«rt  ltd  "bMH  spp^t«fl  Md^«8Mf«-^.£2ft1for  q/  Pynsotiibjf  CdrMr 


Treaty  of  Unkms  Skdksm^mi^^  kf  Sdf  defence.  ^^3 


— • — ■"  I  ■  MM!        ijmw     1 


Ht  £)£AB  UbquharTi-t^I  ,WiK>t0*  a  l^t^  wUch  gpet-  to  iyon 
by  a  messep£er-T-it  ^aa .  a(  shori  l^ttor^  «m^.  for  the  two  g^aod 
reasons,  viz^  ^at  I,  am  idle. ^nd  tha<b  I  ^  H^  «^«tf/jf  ibia«i  loi^Aar  or 
ju>^  mjf  letter,  ta  jfou  mil  ^,  secuifefr^fVi  cfiviapi  4m9»9  thai  Aaliiie 
ncamless*  Thereafpne  am  good^  A«t  }.fe^  M  d^tes  not  neacMiiihr 
follow  that  I  ahaU  write  jqa  a  long  on€^  or  a»  intoreitixiff  oue  fajcthCs 
^^Pp^Mi^9  ^  Malta,,  whic^  Xio  iC9p^er  to  be  free  from  daag^. 
1  will  ixf-r^x  have  had ,  a  tC9i9:eapppfi4e|](cQ  (official)  iHK}th  the  'Porte  (I 
Jbelieve  it  began  before  you  went  ^way),iiei^ctii\g.(he  ,real  naliam  ^ 
the  Treaty  8th  July,  1832,, which  correspoo^eiM^e  liB  &wAsdf.BBiH 
haBVQ  obtained  pboof  that  pannikt  b^  fisted  H^hpr .  by  ijbo  British  or 
French  Govei7iment9..  The  Tfr^th  8th  Ji^y^  1^3&  tLot^  entiiUd  ^ 
defensive  Treaty,  is  an  offensive  $ies|ty.agiUQSti  Great  Britain*  That 
said  Treaty  violates  the  obligations  oontract^  by  the  Porta  in  the 
Treaty  of  1809  between  Qtreat  Britain  and  the  Portot 

That  the  Treaty  8th  July  was  not  made  by.  Sqsaia  f ei  pu^^osea 
purely  of  self -def  en/ce. 

The  aboye  is  ^one  homey,  i^coompanied  by  a.  statement  that'  the 
neplies  made  by  w  Porte  to  my  questions  weitd  dictated  by  Simia» 
that  the  Porte  desired  to  si^d  D^e  an  aoBwer  aa  follows,  viz^s-^That 
/^tha  Porte  would  close  the  Stridjts.of  .Dardanelles  and  Boi^>hi>rus 
.  against  both  belligerents'  in  case;  of  w«c  between.  £n^and  imd  Riisaia/' 
.but  that  the  Russian  Minister  refused  top^nniit  theTorte  to  give  sudi 
an  answer,  and  imUUd  npon  the^  Treaty  ^  S^A  Jul^  heing  observed  by 
the  Porte.  Mr  proofs  and  illustrations  of  this  last  f acty  and  of  cMiher 
-matters,  I  send  m  a  separate,  secret  despatch, .  so  that  the- great  land 
pressing  fact  maybe  laid,  before  Parliament  without  difficulty;  iudeecl, 
cannot  be  refused*  .  The  conseouences  of  this  coivespotdenee  ace 
UecesiBarily  great.  An  offensive  Treaty  made  by  Busaia  (forced  Ob 
TurkOT  %  Russia)  against  Elo^od*  A  Treaty  between  Ebflland 
jmd  Turkey  violated.  .Such  acts  are  matters  that  must  oblige 
imy  nation,  having  a  se^iise  of  honour,  to-  assert  its  ow»<  dignity. 
As  to  the  nationsd  interest,  I  M^ed  say  nothing  oa  diat  head«  I 
confess  I  am  pleased  to  have  beaten  Russian  diplomacy — to  have 
defeated  the  boasted  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  that  too  on 
tliie  veiy  seat  of  its  power  and  influence^  and  to  have,  d^ne  it  mjrself 
single  handed.  The  Turks  are  delighted.  The  Russians  abuse  me* 
Xou  must  get  Sir  Hbsbebt  to  show  you  my  notes,  and  you  muat 
aak  for  my  secret  despatch,  but  ycfu  ougbto^t  tp  siQr  I  have  meu- 
tianed  these  things  to  you.  I  am  qot  certain  of  your  being  always 
dUcreiet  in  these  things^— certainly  X  havo  no  eight  to  lecture  you 
on  discretionf  I  who  even  profess  as  wc^  as  practise  utdiscr^ionr^-you 
must  direct  your  attention  to.  the  dai^ger  I  am.  about  to  state*  If  the 
Tory  Ministry  lasts  (which  is  not  likely),  I  shall  immediately  vesigpi 
(my  reo^l  indeed  ivr(>uldbe  certain,:  :^pd  the  ftasaiauahave  already 
aaked  for.  it).  Well  I  it  the  Tory  Ministxy  ll^ts>'  there  will  be  aa 
arrangement  znade  which  will  be  e^valeoit  to  ^  victcoy  for  Russia. 
^  The  ^British  Gbye^pomcjat  ifnll  rempo^al;^  a^unst  th|d  Treaty  8th  July, 


will  ask  for  explanation  of  the  -inGretee  of  the  Rossian  Fleet  ih,  the 
Black- Sea,. Slid  the  fortification  of  Sevastopol,  and  so  forth.  Eqssia 
will  odnt^nt  to  airogdte  ^e  Tttoitfj  and  vnR.  give  aiiswers  that  will 
aatififj  the  British  GordiTiment,  and  will*  p^haps  appear  satisfactory 
toonr  foolish  public.  All  this  will'  be  moonshine.  Yoa  mnst  take 
4aife  that  it  is  seen  to  be  so*  If  yon  do  not,  yon  shall  be  excommn- 
ntcsEted*  I  have  not  had  a  line  from  Mr.  McI^sill  since  he  arrived  in 
London.  We  hw>e  td(m  the  game.  Poland  will  be  avenged  and  freed. 
As  to  the  Tories  keeping  power,  I  say  at  once,  it  u  impossible.  They 
coutd  not  hienre  done  so,  even  if  STAmiET  had  been  foolish  enongh  to 
join  them  and  <^nn  himself.  No,  not  even  though  they  should  ob- 
tain ^majority  iki  th^  Honse  of  Commons  by  a  new  election.  I  wiH 
tell  yed  why.  In  1827  the  Duke  of  Wellingtok  was  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  militaiy  fame  and  of  the  reputation  of  a  statesman. 
•He  had  the  tsAofo— the  whole  Tory  party,  most  of  the  people,  little,  or 
BO  opposition,  yet  tlien  be  wafei  beaten  by  O'Connell  and  Ireland. 
The  Duke  and  his  myrmidon**  now  have  only  the  Court  and  the  ramp 
of  Tdvyism,  and  hkf  military  renown ;  everything  else.h^  has  lost,  and 
by  his  own  fault.  O'Connell  and  Ireland  are  ten  times  as  strong  as 
in  1827.  The  House  of  Commons  forced  Lbrd  (jthet  ont  off  txffioe 
sather  than  grant  the  strong  clause  in  the  Coercion  Bill.  Ireland 
•must  bfe  Dragooned  by  the  Duke.  Where  will  he  get  men  arid  money 
and  anthority  to  do  so  t  LotJis  Philippe  Inay  truckle  to  the  Duke, 
b«t  France  will  never  trust  him,  and  LoUiS  is  more  l&ely  to  be  the 
Victim  of  his  basen^iss  than  to  support  the  Tories  by  it.  The  EngHsh 
^nd  Fi»nch  people  will  not  qnarrel,  but  they  cannot  live  in  peace 
with  the  Dnke  Minister  of  England,  let  him  do  or  say  what  he  may. 

I  wish  yon  and  Mr.  Lovi  had  known  his  own  mind,  or  at  least 
^ven'me  notice  that  he  would  not  stay  at  Bucharest.  Dr.  Mil- 
LINQEN  will  teU  you  what  has  passed  between  him  and  niQ,  I  hope 
Blagqijb  will  write  to  you.  It  is  very  desirable  tg^  sacrifice  «mxe  o^ 
your  prinmples,  and  let  the  Tariff  be  made  on  a  worse  theory  than 
yours ;  because  if  it  he  madej  there  will  be  means  obtained  for  pro- 
4iiotiig  enormous  good-  here--eayor^  of  eom — wMeh  itself  alone  will 
change  4he  physical  and  moral  state  of  Turkey. 

Jr. 

Write  to  me,  and  do  not  imitate  my  idleness,  and  above  all,  bear  in 
mind,  that  I  know  nothing  excepting  what  the  newspapers  tell  me  cf 
things  in  England,  so  do  not  think  that  what  is  trite  to  yon  is  so  to 
me.  I  ought  to  know. what  Sir  H.  says  and  thinks,  and  what  is  said 
and  thought  by  the  world.  If  I  ata  to  carry  through  this  great  busi- 
ness and  not  to  lose  the  fruit  of  our  actual  vietoiy  and  successes,  I 
mitst  be  supported  and  raised  at  home  into  something  Wee  a  rqmtationm 
What  could  be  done  in  obscurity  I  have  done— to  ao  more,  what  has 
been  ^fected  must  be  known  to  the  world. 

Tbu  sefe  how  inedrredtly  I  write— tharik  CtoB  T  thinka  tttti^  mojfe 
eorrectiy.  I  hate  writing  above  every  other  thing  in  the  world.  I 
never  dan  liave  a  tolerable  pen,  'nor  avoid  inking  my  ihigers  and 
blotting  the  paper.    You  will  notiMok  of  being  Consul  here,  I  sn^ 


How  an  English  Pamphlet  is  irmmlated  into  Turkish.         94$ 


pose — ^it  seems  to  me  vezy  unfit  for  70a.  Whsa  the  political  stro^le 
ui  England  is  past  we  may  talk  on  the  subject  of  J9vtt  position.  At 
present  I  will  only  gay  that  I  think  that  the  best  thingis  to  leave  you 
placed  as  you  were,  only  making  you  attached  to  the  Embassy,  keep* 
ing.the  latter  fact  secret  at  present';  the  end  of  it  bethg  to  give  yoo^  a 
ri^ht  to  be  advanced  in  this  profession  which  PALMBBai^osir  seams  t^ 
think  was  neoess^urjr.  My  dear  UBQUHAirr,  I  know  not  whyitiis,  but 
I  cannot  write  a  line  that  is  ititelligiUe^  so  good  aight^     - 


No.  89. 

Jfttfaar^tSfh,  ISSSL'  • 

Deab  UsQUHiRT, — It  will  cost  you  but  little  trouble  to  ex^se  some 
stuff  respecting  the  Caucasus,  which  you  will  find  in  the  JPor^^ 
Quarterly  Review^  No.  27,  dated  July,  1«34. 

I  am  anxious  to  hear  from  you.  I  know  y<>u  were  in  Yieiina  on 
die  6th  instant,  and  I  hope  you  must  soon  be  in 'Xioildon.  I  have  ndt 
heard  from  Mr.  McNeill.    These  idre  things  that  look  Hke  motion. 

[No  sighature'.] 

No.  40. 

»  .  February  2, 1835. 

Mt  dear  Ubquhart, — ^It  is  certain  that  the  Iftussians  have  caused 
the  recall  of  Kaxick:  Pasha,  lliey  assert  that  they  have  demanded 
my  recall,  which  no  doubt  will  be  granted  without  delay.  I  confess  I 
am  impatient  to  be  in  London,  and  I  have  in  consequence  altered  my 
intentions  as  to  the  route  I  shall  take.  I  now  propose  to  go  t6  Malta^ 
and  from  thence  to  Marseilles  if  pratique  can  do  had  there,  or  to 
Gkiioa.    Mr.  McNeill  lias  not  written  to  me.     * 

Discontent  grows  greater  and  greater  liere  every  flay,  and  the 
Russian  power  more^  more  odfona,  because  ft  ^mot^'and  more 
f eft.  I  have  no  copv  of  ^  England,  France,  Bussia,  mA  Torker."  I 
wish  vou  would  send  me  one  bv  the  steamer  to  Malta,  and  anotner  by 
post  to  this  place.'  The  Turts  have  g6t'it,tind  hav^rgiven  it.tobe 
translated  into  French  bv  a  man  who  is  not  a  Ft^iujhihan,  sfnd  knows 
the  language  but  ill,  and,  from  the  version  he  make^,  th^  pocnr  book  is 
to  be  turned  into  Turkish.  It  seems  to  have  made  a  great  sensation, 
considering  how  much  everybody  is  occupied  by  the  great,  and  fright- 
ful prospects  of  cYents  at  home.  I  think  a  pamphlet'  entitled  ^'^g- 
"  land,  France,  Ireland,  and  WEijJjmTOir  might  "ber  written,  and  I 
have  a  mind  to  do  it,  and  I  would,  only  X  do  not  Eke  to  be  {i  prophet 
of  ill:—  ^  .*..♦.'•....:.;. 

^  n  gmve  tempo  a  I  gran  nmni  %*y«neao  ^^niv*.* 


•) 


All  great  nkm  fsfwat  Ijuave  owed  n^ore  thm  ball  tihek  gtealn&ss  to 
Fortune.  When  she  .turns  her  hwoikf  on  4UQh  i^ianr^iv'lienii^he  ^^  clapfi 
^her  wkigs  and  will  not  stay/'  then  the  p^toirious  g)airQ,wit}](  ^rVch 
the  prostitute,  had  surrounded  them  ceases  tp  4fiMlp  m  ey^^  of  men. 
and  the  individtt^^l  ie[  $een  as^  intrinsically  he  is :  perhaps  a  hero,  and 
ooe.of .Uioae  of  whom  Oowper  says: 


0^'  Difflamatid  Aei^iew^ 


'    ■    '  '  *^  NktibM  wMild  dio  w€&  to  wvench'  Ihe  sceptre  from 

The  pwny  haiidii  of  kercrts,  ^wfafMf  inflim  aid  tsab^  miiidft 
Xnk^  thf  ix  dalight  im  ^Ui^liMv,  |id4  1r)io  ipoU 
Their  toy  <Jie  world,"  *c, 

I  <i»  not  know  irbeifattr  it  be  to  Mich  ecftmd  coiimsel  that  imtions  listm, 
or7wiieth«r  it  he  Cb4  bitkh'Fortun^  that  draws  after  her  the  pack  of 
cards ;  but  I  canmot  i^ooUect  laii  instaik^  of  the  i^o-establishment  in 
high  place  or  power  ^f  any  man  who,  having  enjoyed,  had  lost  the 
embraces  of  Fortune.  The  French  say :  "  La  viande  rechauff^e  ne 
vant  jamais  rien."  Fortune  thinks  so  too.  Wellington  has  been 
the  spoilt  child  of  Fortune,  or  rather' her  favoured  lover;  he  is  old, 
and'sie  kai  perennial  youth. 

F^BBL  and  B«ch  ^malildeer  mftygo^on,  tinlea^  bdoftbarsuMed  tottie 
car  of  the  heroi  they  shpdl  be  crushed  up4ar  its  f  ra^enta  wb^m  h^  ia 
shivered  to  pieces.  In  a  woi^d,  I  iDelftn  to  aay  thftt  the  Duk^  of  Wwir- 
LarQXOVr  i|  po'hapa  the  Wv  man  in  JSnelaad  who  e^nswi  soece^  in 
an  attampt  of  the  na(:nce  of  thai;  in  whiqa  he  ha^  enga^^d*  Hid  f^Hnnet 
eminence  securea  his  present  falUand  will  ik^ke  it  fiitaf,  not  to  hjmeelf 
alone  I.  fear*     , 

Snough  of  the  Duke  and  of  political  forebodings  or  preachings. 
I  turn  to  a  part  of  your  letter  which  I. do  not  comprehend.  You  say 
that  you  depend  upon  me  to  support  you;  I  do  not  understand  in 
v^hat  way  my  support  could  be  wanted  by  you.  What  do  you  mean  ? 
I  am  whoUy  unapprised  of  your  ever  haying  dQue  anything  requiring 
an^  other  anpport  t)ian  tl^  it  is  the  natture  of  ^onr  acts  to  demand  as 
a  right  from  tne  Government  yon  served,  and  it  ^s  evident  that  Govern^ 
ment  00  estimated  your  actiona,  for  the  last  thing  done  by  your  imme^ 
d^i4  ehUff  the  SecfetaXy  of  State^  was  to; name  ypu  Consul  hei??.  I 
do  not  speak  of  the  appointuieot  as  one  yoy.. ought  to  l&e^  but  only  as: 
a  pifo^f  of  the  approbation  oi  Government.  X  hope  somebody  Kill 
show  you  what  I  have  done  in  public  since  I  la^  saw  yoUv  The  abaft 
vmll  never  be  extracted,  fnd  the  woimd  is  D(i(»i:al.  In  vain,  BiRSsian, 
^jw/Stty  and  £n|;li$h.  Governments  v^j  tug  at  it;  in  vain  they. may 
pjbf^r  over  the  wound,  the  barb  stanos  ^xed  in  the  o^  aacrum^  a 
piac^  in  a  diriy  nmgbJbonrhood  it  ia  true,  W  still  near  also  to  the  i^ 
ofhi^Mv^,  •  . 

^Cpok  at  Iteland !  it  is  there  |dl  eyesi  should  be  tumied^  Th^  pQlicy 
of  England  toward*  that  country  must  be  wholly  alteri^d*  Thejpal- 
liatiFna.wbich  the  Whigs  were  readiv  and  willing  to  apply  to  Iriah 
wpiinda  ^t  have  a^ested  tha  .f^  malady  of  th^  ^tty,  hsA 
not  the  Toriea  now  thrown  poiaoU)  into  thet  wounds  ^  a^d^  ulcers ;  but 
the  time  is  past  for  such  tniii^s — ^the  abscess  must  be  sounded,  to  its 
utmost  depth,  the  pua.4ri|,wn  o^apd  tlie  salient  p^wi^r  of  nature  freed 
from  the  perilous  stuff  that  clogs  its  actions.  The  connexion  of  Ire- 
liidd'WJIh  EflglaiML  is  4n  danger,  atid'ttmuat  be  sav^d-^-^MHy^nilly, 
the  iTbries^  the  Orangeman,  and'^v«n  the  Wh)^.  I  wfll  some  day  or 
of  hot*  tell  vou'  what  TtMrn ;  at  preaeM  iib  is  preHjf  to  fee  tiracular.  We  ' 
ard  lA  Wl.    Tke  phi^  k  baraly  sfoken  of«    Au  tew)6r. 

Yiiurs  faithftflly. 


•  *   •   A* 


i._  .  ,: 


Police  ordered  on  w  <likcQiuwt:io^^xiXtest  a  Russian.  as^ 


T^hfi]  Rpss^p^  itbovght  NAIiiC^Bi'  P49HA  itq^f  ;i»ii4iUe  fmd  to^rwell 
uifdi^p^  tobe  Jeft;  in  Londoo., .  ^.Bii^i^cqIwp^  ir«(»,wi^k^ 
ihe  city  without  a  lantern  contrary  to  or4ef9  («t' njgibt)^  ami  Wfii 
anestpd  by  the  folke  a^4  N^W  to  the  (^if|u4-hou^,  TTJbmi  hededai^ 
{^is  qualit;  and  xi^sistad  u^Q^  be^(]|^;iFel^ed«  ^  llifi  .poliQ^  wiit^  ^'  Ho# 
*'  are  w^  to  Jpftow  Y^ Vt  :toii  /ar^ ;  it  may  all  b^  a.  liQ  yw  tell  .wu  We 
^«  found  you  Ibi^aHW  V^^ .  i^^ga|a^pns  est^is)!^  imd  we  Idb^y^d  oM 
^^  posijdy^  orders." .  Jn  the  nKspiipg  tW.  "S^vmrn,  MiflBJPQ  WAfs  miida 
afcqqatf^ed  vitb  ^e  ffiet^.ai^d  t^^  fdragq^u^i  was  ,9^  ^\claifr^  tiie 
B«»i9^  iri^ht  ip  aja  ^i^enfi^  oi  tfre  0r^d,  i^i^9i:  JUot^lf ;  ft  wa$  ^ 
tainedr^ma  violent  jremonsV*aac^  xoad^  ag^dn^t  tHe^Mqnni^  of  takiiig 
iqp  aiSfissiaA*  TJae  fin^  y^b»  ai^.ord^c^eot  W^  tb^  /pc^io^  TBH^y^.mi 
1^  aoopunt  wbalever,  .to  niol^tia  Ri^fi^uiAnjI}  I  My^  nM  lywifctdt 
half  the  particulars ;  the  main  fact  is  enough.  .    U 

.  V.S^^^Feb.  10 A-^-Xc^  8©^  what  J^3  b^pi^ed  w  $erna».  ,  Itisiaa 
^videac^of  :what  .j»e  coqld  djQ  if  w^  wcf^etp /p:ert.pii|;ffJ^M£9Fiftb9 
purpose  of  revolutionising  Rpmnolia,  . 

XJknow  I  am  to  be  rpcall^d.,  and  Sir  Bo]^e«»7  GoB|>W.to  ji^a^oad 
me.  We  shall  see  wb^t/ifiU.  come  pf  it.  Fi^y  wxit^  M  f»fh  'JM 
T017  Miqlstiy  cannot,  lasit^ .  afid  I  ^haljl  pcubabily  b^  b^  1 1^/  r^e^^ 
jour.^etterr  ,  itaJte.it tojrgr^pted  jo^jwill^ace©^ 
i>o  ncntbii^  about,  the  fi^^v  I,  ijwl,  be  jg^l^  to  }^ai^  t}ie  /pne^JhwieM 
caoriage,  unless  tlaye  post  isa^es^t  ^n^  J^vidcid  I  FemaiArhave^  TlHf0 
mmst  be  hi^rne^s  £97. the.  f^it  bors^,.  t))at  £or  tbeiotibiV.^QiiaibeiiHL^di 
liere*  ^  .«*■*:■  11  '.  ■•. 

I  IwJB  fldt  b^furd^at  a|l  from  Mn  McJfBiWf  . 

"  *    .  .♦  p 

No.  41.  "^  .'  ' 

.  •  Feb.  )5th,  1835. 

Mt  deab  Ubquhabt^ — I  haxte  reiseiyed  by  a  Tartar  who  arrived 
btfe  en  Ae  SM,  j^gur  let^ter  written  at.Yienna  on  the  7th  o£  Janutpy^ 
ftBJ  dtat  at  London  6n  lAie  26th,    I  wiH  keep  all  your  letter^  as  you 


Ton  wiH  have  had  eB<>ugb  from  me  to  last  yoil  a  long  time;  jon 
Icngw  that  I  a|n  senaible  ^at  I  am  very  flaJt  tjxm.  faptr^  'and  I  am 
^Bbps^SxfK  Mtorsfilja  ditiimslined  t6  write*  X  am  again  obliged  to  say^ 
do  not  quite  comprehend  yotia^  meaning  when  yom  say,  ^  Hiccce  not  placed 
^•you  in  awmtim^tohe  more  listened  toP  I  do  notloiowwfaethei'wtiat 
you  s^  alhxdes  to  the  late  t>r  the  jjlresent  Hini9ti^«  If  to  liie  late  1 
£d  all  thdt  was  necessary  1^  be  dope,  if  to  theprosebt  I  have  had 
notkinffto  do.      ' 

As  to  the  cAtJBB.  I  r^at  *what'I  k^o  said  before^  yiz.^  fhat  jt 
caandt  fiA  to  siicceed,  let  it  be  ev^  so.  much  opposed  b^^y^mments, 
Wnj^iaky  iPVench,  or ,  Aiistrittni  -  Those  gbtenhnentS|  that  is^  those  who 
admibister  ikettiy  mky  fall'  imde^'  itir*  pressute, '  but  the  j:auBe  inust 
trimnph,  because  the  greaVintefresls  oi  Btfglafad,'  Fraihqe;  and  Austria 
jdre  in^mately  Concerned  in  its  success.  X  am  lappy  io  Ifear  tKat  t%4 
^mff  hds'iaken  tite  tiffht  tiew  of  the  adim  ofthk  fied.  '  '. 

*  Ttee-noft  ixopgrltnt  letUn  mid  ptt  b^;r^TeaQ4f^oiaIfSr(if^iisyi4^A^oMsa)on. 


^s8  .  DiphnuUk  Rem&w. 


*  Statements  have  ftdly  -explained  to  me  that  which  you  and  I  eotild 
notmiiie  understand  in  certain  letters,  you  {emembert  The-ffdng 
was  then  in  contemplation. 

The  Duke  will  not  be  with  yOu  in  your  Tariff  buineto,  or  if  he  te, 
the  Minialty  will  not.  You  ai^  right  ^^  not  to  look  far  coincidmee  of 
^  opinion.*^  No  man  can  effect  great  good  who  is  not  resolute  to  f<^Ibw 
his'  own  TiewB.  You  know  me;  if  I  really  desire  a  thing,  I  do  not 
care  a  rush  what  anybody  says,  or  thinks,  or^  does^  but  pursue  my 
objectw  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  I  am  apt  not  to  desire  anTthing 
much*  The  Turkish  question  is,  however,  an  exception,  ana  with 
irespect  to  that  I  wish  nothing  more  than  that  others  who  have  em- 
barked- ill  it  may  be  as  desirous  of  success  as  I  am.  Pray  write  to 
ttffif  by  post!  I  am  told  I  i^all  be  here  at  all  events  nutu  Mslj  or. 
June.  .  ' 

:i  PerBeverel  I  knowyou  will  be  active.  Oh  I  as  to  secrecy  about 
yciilr  appointmetit'I  Wny,  it  was  known  in  Pera  the  same  day  it  was 
communicated  to  me.  x  ou  will  find  a  hornet's  nest,  and  let  me.  tdl 
fon^  the  principles'  you  act  upon  as  to  the  Tariff  will  be  opposed, 
to* the  Utmost,  by '  all  the  old  stagers,  or  I  am  mistaken — ^persevere! 
I  Wish  you'  had  mentioned  Mr.  McNeHu  I  am  always  interested 
al^tit  that  man,  ahd  sorry  not  to  hear  of  him.  You  of  coiorse  know 
ihe  Shflth  has  actually  got  &e  (IJrown,  and  is  installed  at  Tdieran. 
This  goes  hyipaistt.  I  shall  have,  ere  long,  occasion  to  send  a  joraa^ 
tenger;  mase'  l%r  Hbrb£Bt  show  you  my  despatch.  No.  17,  and  let 
your  ima^nadon  run  loose  upon  what  you  will  there  s^e,  which  ^ 
merely  hmts.  My  letters  have  been  directed!  to  ^ou  at  No.  18^ 
R^nt-street  according  to  the  information  I  received  from  your 
friend  MiiiLmaEN. 

P. 

'      No.  42. 

iltfch  ^ih,  isas. 
',.  Bea^  XTrquhaiix,— The  tribute  is  come  from  Meesihet  Aii,  and 
a  present  for  Sultana  Sauska  I    500,000  piastres.    A  regimeat  ia 
^Ji>Qut,tQ  march  to  reinforce  Beschid  Pasha,  who  is  at  Khacappol 

gUh  his  main  body,  a^  division  beguog  at  Malatif^  and,  some  troops  at 
ivas.    RESOHip.is  busy.iji  f6rming  n^azmesjol ,  provisions,  nrakiug 
carriages  for  eannon^  and  abq  (or  transpo]^^       . 

The  Porte Jias  prepared  a  squadron  of  one  Un^f-battle  ahipa  and 
ah( .  aioiall^  vessels  iii  which  to  embaxk  a  regii^eut  of  the  ImOr 
Tripoli  is  l|he  destm'atioi^  of  this  3qvL2idron^-^:now  verrqnM^  The  Brittidi 
squadron  Is  at  Vburla^  but  will  immediately  return  toM^lUu  The 
Russians  are  said  to  express  grpat  confidence  in  the  New  British 
Ministry^  I  am  bappy  to  find  vou  are  constant  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
great  cau^e.  If  .you  see  Hr.  .McNeill,  pray  remember  me  to  hun| 
and  congratulate'  him  for  meon  tlie  ^ooa  res^Itf  }%  Persia  of  jthe 
measoves  oJt.  ihkla^^  Government,  It  is  to  tWa  that  ^h^  £Eivo«Ff^ble 
|ss^e  is.due.  I  i^b  vou  would  wpite  nae  t|ie  Loudou  political  npwa. 
iSverybody  here  sa^ys  frb^i  )tbe  letters  re^  from  Sipgliuid  th^  ^ 
Tory  Administration  is  secure^  Cr«^  JudcBM. 

•  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  my 'recilL    S^nd  me' th^  pamphUft^iy^u 


Russu^s  Interests  antagonistic  to  those  of  Turkey.  2^29 

mean,  and  by  Mr.  Bai^dinel^  or  forwiird  them  by  pofit,  and  the 
reviews  also.  I  fear  you  will  have  from  this  part  of  the  world  the 
most  determined  oppo^tion  to  your  views  respecting  the  tariff.  I 
have.  I  think,  a  clear  foresight  of  the  line  Russia  will  take  to  humbug 
the  I)ake  of  WBLUNGXONy  and  as  usual  I  expect  they  will  sucoeea. 
But — we  live. 

Yours  sincerely, 

POHSONBT. 

No.  43. 

March  lOtb,  18S6. 

Mt  psab  Urquhart, — ^We  received  the  post  this  day,  and  I  am 
much  disappointed  not  to  have  a  line  by  it  from  yon.  I  have  that 
sort  of  anxiety  about  political  events  in  England,  that  one  can  feel 
even  though  one's  judgement  is  fully  convinced  of  their  necessary 
termination.  I  am  certain  the  Tories  must  fail  in  all  their  attempts, 
but  I  am  uncertain  when  they  will  utterly  fail,  and,  alas  1  uncertain  of 
the  extent  of  mischief  they  may  produce  by  their  foolish  and  ill* judged 
attempt.  I  think  Abercbombie  will  carry  the  chair,  perhaps  not 
witliout  difficulty,  because  all  the  shabby — and  they  are  many — ^will  en- 
deavour to  hold  off  on  that  occasion  in  the  hope  of  seeing  how  things 
are  likely  to  turn  out ;  but  whether  he  win  or  lose  the  game,  I  am 
Gonvinced  it  should  be  played ;  a  defeat  will  be  infinitely  less  detri-' 
mental  to  the  Whigs  than  their  consent  to  allow  a  determined  enemy 
to  fill  the  chair.  I  doubt  if  men  have  yet  seen  the  extent  of  the 
change  really  brought  about  by  the  Reform,  and  the  late  attempt  of 
the  Tories  I  The  dd  tactics  will  not  do  now ;  what  was  easy  to  do  in 
October  last  is  now  impossible.  Look  well  to  your  commercial 
business;  the  interests  of  England  in  the  trade  of  this  country  is  the 
great  point  now  to  be  worked  in  order  to  give  stren^h  to  the  political 
ouestion.  I  know  how  active  and  able  you  are.  x  on  will  find  the 
Russians  [proposing  to  tmite  in  procuring  a  Tariff  that  shall  be  for  all 
nations.  I  presume  you  will  foresee  in  such  a  co-operation  with  us, 
the  probable  defeat  of  all  really  good  measures.  I,  at  least,  fear  the 
poKtical  interests  and  views  of  Russia  cannot  by  any  means  be  com- 
Dined  with  the  real  interests  of  Turkey  and  England  in  this  matter, 
as  the  countries  are  situated  relatively. 

Will  Russia  consent  to  rive  up  her  hold  upon  Turkey,  in  so  far  as 
it  depends  upon  her  Treaties  regulating  commerce  t    I  think  not. 

Tour's  faithfully. 

This  goes  by  post.  Pray  write  to  me  I  I  lone  for  my  recall  though 
I  foresee  much.  I  am,  howiever,  true  to  myself,  and  to  you  and  the 
cause. 

No.  44. 

March  17tb,  1S86. 

'My  deab  Urquhabt, — ^I  am  very  unreasonable  to  expect  you  to 
do  what  I  do  not  perform  myself,  viz.,  write  as  if  it  was  talk  without 
any  listener  by,  who  would  make  reports  of  the  conversation* 

I  cannot  write  on  the  subject  of  this  country,  however,  as  freely  as 
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you  might  do,  and  upon  the  subject  of  domestic  politics.  .  I  think 
yimwiu'hav*  had  proof  enondi  of  the  little  ralue  Jt  $et  on  the  con- 
ceaitnent' of  my  sentiments;  J[  should  beglad/iow  to  write  respect- 
ing some  things- in  prospect  here  but  I  cannot.  Do  you  never  hear 
from  oertatn  persons  at  Constantinople  who  are  reallp  well-informed  t' 
r  perceive  our  great  cause  ba^  tnade  way  in  England  and  also  in 
France,  and  I  expsct  it  will  occupy  largely  the  public  attention  when 
the  domestic  crisia  is*  over  in  Bngland.  Another  post  has  arrived 
and  brought  me  no  Review.  I  see  in  the  advertisement  that  the 
Quarterly  contains  an  article  on  England,  France,  Kussia,  and  Turkey. 
I  will  be  even  with  the  Foreign  Office  for  having  thus  neglected  me 
when  my?  party  waa  supposed  to  be  pud  dotm^ 

The^e  i^  much  still  to  be  done  to  awaken  fully  the  Enfflisfa  mind  to 
this  Oriental  Question,  and  more  to  make  it  understood.  Yon,  who 
are  so  much  master  of  the  subject,  will,  I  fear,  be  apt  to  think  others 
better  informed  than  thdy  are,  and  may  therefore  indulge  yourself  in 
avoiding  to-  teaeh  the  alphabet. of  it.  I  do  not  believe  I  ever  quite 
fully  e;iplaijied  to  you  the  plan  I  have  for  woridng  ont  this  question 
S9.a^  to  give  us  an  undeniable  right  to  eaact  {torn  Bussia  wliat  is 
necessary  to  be  forced  from  her.  1  reatember  having  sooken  on  the 
point.  Treaties  proposed  which  ahaU  guarantee  to  Kiissia  thine 
thin^^  Russia  has  declared  to  be  what  she  wants  (all  Europe  bein^ 
the  gmurantee),  and  then  to  exact  fiem  JElussia  the  abimdonmeTit  or 
her  material  and  moral  means  (exported  from  the  weakvess  of  the 
Ottomans)  by .  which  Rusaiaholds  thepowertofsnbjectiiigtheEmpire 
whenever  an  opportunity  favourable  to  the  work  may  offer.  Bossia, 
o£  course,,  will  refuse  s«ich  propositions^. but  they  may  be  shown  to  be 
jugty  sifkd  also  actually  nsecessary  to  the  interests. of  Earope,  at  least  of 
foiffknd,  France,  andAuMria,  directly, 

I  opened  this  plan  to  FalmbbsTON,  but  I  do  not  think' I  took  the 
trouble  to  dovelope  the  whole  idea  as  I  ought.. to  have  done:  You  see 
him  ao  doubt.  Ask  him  about  it  ?  You  maty  say  I  desired  yoo.  I 
think.  He  had  the  vigour  to  do  somethings  and  I  hope  he  may  be 
again  io  the  office;  I  will  tell  you  what./ j»ota  LonjisipMiuoppE 
will  not  budge  an  inch  in  the  question  unless  vse  take  the  initiative, 
and  then  ha  will  not  dare  to  hang  back.  ThiebS)  who  is  likely  to 
continue  in  any  Ministry  that  may  be  fbrmcd^  will  take  my  view 
(I so  aall-  it)  of  this  qviestioti^  and  ^OULX.  iaiso^  You  may  tell  this  to 
PALMkERSTO^r,  and  GuizOT  has  been  the  chief  opponent  toitv  that  is 
to  say  he  and  the  dpptriQidres,  pEpperly  so  called.  They  also  are  the 
friends  of  the  Tories^  next  of  the  Stanley  colour,  and  last  of  the 
Whigs  :— 

MsHf  BC£.X  Ali-  Ends  augmented  a  great  diBIculty  in  recaraiting  bis 
army. 

The  Sultan  is  playing  the  fool  as  usual.  He  has  to  pay  on  the  1st 
of  May  sixteen  millions  of  piastres  and  has  not  more  than  five  millions 
to  meet  the  demand,  and  nevertheless  he  hfiis  ordered  to  be  laid  out  on 
the  palace  of  ^^kinslitwentt/'two  millions  f 

The  most  of  the  Ministers  are  disposed  to  raise  by  loan  enough  to 
pay  off  the  tchole  debt  to  Russia,  but  the  Kiavah  Bey  opposes  it.    He 
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89e¥X)fi.to  ba  ^»ui,tha  aao^  p^A^o^M  interested  bi^  he  fonnarif^ 
ppc>>;ed:himfeir tio  be,  and,  he  Ia  ^U  in.  sjl  wiUn  the  Sullau  just  wmi* 

Tiaie  glides ,011..  Ru»(ae.will  gatb^er:  stoengiih-  No  mord  f aiiiii)be]cait> 
be-^xpocted.  to  ta^e  qtir  part*.  Foi^ium  will,  i^  be  tvifledt  vitfa;  The 
men  who  wiU.not  t^e  her  favonvsr  when  offeiedwilifedrherdQaUs^ei: 
I  will  resign  if  the  new  Ministry  (being  of  my  party.)  vefuae  to  aot 
vigorously  on  thi&  question,  I  know  it^is  the  beat  thing -any  Miiiistars 
can  do,  particularly  Whig  Ministers,  who  stand  in  need  of  external 
success,  and  who  will  want  sometMng  about  which  to  occupy  the  talk- 
ing'world*  The  Oriental  Question  offers  a  means  of  doing  the  greatest 
possible  good  ta  .myriads*  of  ineo,  and  the  most  oectnitt-  advantages  to 
the  BritiBh  Ministfcy  that  shall  .do  its  duty,  widi  enei^. 

i  have  fient  homo  a  Boport  by  J;  Bmlbit  Frazeb  respecting  the* 
Padtialio  of  Baghdad,  dated  from  thatoity,  Deoember  12th^  1884. 
You  had  better  see  it  if  you  oan.  What  a.  w«»k  we  should  have  to' 
regenerate  this  Government  if  we  were  to  suoceed  in  saiing  it^;  but 
there  ia  this  oomfort  thit  if  we  do  what  ought  to  be  done  to  save  it,  wie 
moat  push  back  the  Bnflsians  to  a.spot  from  whence  they  will  noi  he 
able  to  molest  Turkey,  and  then  our  good  Ottoman  friends^ may  jdf^ 
the  fool  and  the  rogue  too,  without  destroying  in  iota  our  work. 

I  hear  from  Mr.  Cartwright  that  he  is  to  remain  Consul-General 
another  year.  You  of  course  refused  the  consulship  and  you  did 
right.  If  my  friends  come  back  to  office  I  feel  that  I  am  now  in  a 
situation  to. speak  to  them  in  a  better  tone,  and  I  shall  see  if  I  cannot 
bring  you  here,  as  you  ought  to  be, 

llr.  Hardy  sent  me  word  you  had  written  to  me  by  Mr.  McN"kill, 
who  is  coming.     I  learn  by  tliat  two  things  most  agreeable  to  me. . 

As  to  the  Euphrates  steam  plan^^  it  must  fail  unless  it  be  altered.  I 
think  it  foolish  as' it  is,  but  the  thing  can  be  done  if  properly  set 
about-     Please  to  write  English  political  and  Oriental  news^ 

I  hope  you  have  set  me  right  witli  Namick  Pasha* 

No.  4s; 

'  M4rcli25lli,  1835. 

My  dear  UfiQTJHAnT,' — I  am  disaj3pointed  by  riot  hearing  from 
you.  The  post  bring?  papers  of  Februaiy  27th "^from  London.  The 
defeat  of  Ministers  on  tiie  Address  proves  that  they  cannot  stand.  I 
should  not  have  donsidered  their  victoiy,  had  they  obtained  one  on  the 
question,  any  sort  of  proof  of  their  ultimate  power  to  live.  Their 
disease  is  mhvtal ;  it  is  fixed  in  their  vital  organs.  They  may,  by  en- 
during some  hours,  propagate  the  malad}' ;  they  may  cause  others  to 
die  who,  but  for  them,  would  still  live  prosperous  gentlemen.  Look 
to  your  Tariff  •!  The  governors  of  this  country  are  becoming  more  and 
mora  .absmd  every  hourt     The  Kxatah  Bky  is  a  greater  ass — a 

♦  I  cannot  allow  this  CTtiirp  judgment  on  a  most  able  and  uprig-ht  minister  (o  pass  without 
rectification.  It  must  already  have  been  percieved  tliat^  with  respeGt  to  men  and  measure.^, 
Lord  Ponaoaby  i^d  l.wer^  alwi^ya 'at  the  beginBing  in  direct  opj^ofikbn,  hnweTor  wemty 
have  ended  by  conourrencc.  Excepting  on  the  single  point  of  the  danger  of  Uusj4aQ  ag)«ran- 
(1i.-em£aC,  Lord  Poasonby  ctirried  to  Constantinople  the  Dotions  of  his  European  confem- 
porarics,  and  when  thtore iie  was,. of  course,  in  the  haoda  of  the  Dragomans. — D.  I'. 

r2 
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learned  one — and  rogue  than  ever.  The  work  of  confnBion  goes  on 
with  vigour  and  Russia  laughs  and  claps  her^ands,  but  Russia  will 
lose  the  game  at  last.  The  common  sense  of  mankind  is  too.  strong 
for  the  f ollj  of  particular  individuals  who  imagine  they  govern  the 
destiny  of  nations.  You  will  feel  the  following.  They  have  re-esta- 
blished the  monopoly  in  oil. 
If  you  do  not  vnite  to  m$  I  will  resign  and  give  the  thing  up. 

No.  46. 

Mircb  Sift,  18S5. 

Mr  D£AB  Ubquhabt, — After  the  departure  of  the  last  Vienna 
post  I  received  from  Mr.  Hasdt  your  letter^  and  the  day  after  the 
messenger  Croft  brought  me  two  more.  I  am  thus  full^  acquainlad 
with  your  complaints  and  charges  against  me,  but  as  this  letter  goes 
by  the  post  I  will  not  enter  now  upon  the  subject.  I  will  write  to  you 
on  it  by  the  messenger  whom  I  shall  have  soon  occasion  to  despatch,  and 
then  I  will  show  you  that  you  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  foundation  for 
what  you  have  alleged  against  me  and  what  has  surprised  and  hurt 
me  extremely. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

P0N8OMBT. 

No.  47. 

Mty  2Dd,  1S35. 

Mr  DEAR  Ubquhabt, — ^It  is  always  soon  enough  for  dispute,  and 
1  am  almost  glad  that  I  have  not  time  to-day  to  write  my  letter  in 
reply  to  yours  and  which  I  announced  in  my  last.  I  shall  send  an- 
otner  messenger  in  ten  days  and  then  you  shall  have  it. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  we  are  all  well.  No  plague  in  the  city 
but  some  at  the  Dardanelles.  Everything  is  going  on  just  as  usual, 
including  the  Russians'  stealthy  march  towards  the  fatal  hour  which 
they  have  marked  for  the  last  of  Turkey.  Vaiii  men,  They  are  not 
aware  that  cunning  is  but  left-handed  wisdom,  and  that  their  pet^ 
acts  are  known,  and  being  known,  must  be  baffled. 

We  have  had  accounts  of  the  vote  on  Lord  John  Russell's  Motion 
about  Irish  surplus  ecclesiastical  property.  The  Jinale  seems  to  ap- 
proach rapidly,  but  I  suspect  there  will  be  other  things  heard  before 
the  Ministry,  or  rather  the  Tory  party  yields.  I  look  with  apprehen- 
sion to  a  struggle.  I  have  no  doubts  of  its  result,  in  one  sense,  bnt  I 
do  fear  the  reaction  it  may  occasion. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

PONSOKBY. 

No.  48. 

Mij  6th,  1S86. 

Mr  DEAR  Ubquhabt, — ^I  delivered  your  message  to  Mr.  Mii.- 
LINGEN.  The  BuLLOVS  you  mentioned  did  not  come  hei*e.  I  gave 
also  your  message  to  Monsieur  B. 

I  received  the  pamphlet  you  sent  me,  but  have  not  had  time  to  read 
it.  I  am  loth  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  your  complaints  against 
me,  and  I  will  again  defer  doing  so  in  fuUy  reserving  for  another 
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opportuniiy  the  recapitulation  of  your  allegations,  and  the  annexation 
to  them  by  me  of  my  specific  rephes.  At  present  I  will  observe  that, 
as  to  the  Tarifi^,  I  sent  home  everything  I  am  authorised  to  communi- 
cate to  Government.  "What  you  told  me  on  the  subject  had  no  autho- 
rity that  could  entitle  me  to  speak  of  it  officially,  and  it  was  in  contra- 
diction  with  the  official  acts  of  the  Porte^  as  expressed  in  the  Reis 
EFF£i2n>l's  Note,  which  I  did  transmit  Besides,  it  was  unnecessary 
I  should  enter  on  the  subject,  because  you  were  about  to  go  home  on 
purpose  to  treat  it,  and,  moreover,  it  is  a  subject  on  which  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  informed.  As  to  your  expenses,  you  know  that  I  never 
nad  anything  to  do  with  them,  and  that  more  than  once  I  said  to  you: 
^  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  money."  I  said  to  you  just  before 
your  departure  that  if  they  found  fault  with  your  expenditure  you 
ahould  call  on  me,  and  that  I  would  defend  you,  and  that  I  am  ready 
to  do^ 

You  say  I  have  not  written  about  you.  Let  me  ask  what  was  I  to 
say  about  you  in  a  public  despatch  t  I  am  confident»that  I  often 
mentioned  your  activity  and  usefulness  to  the  cause  in  my  letters 
fprivate)  to  Lord  Pauiebston  and  to  Sir  H.  Taylor.  To  the 
former  1  espressed  my  willingness  that  you  should  be  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  Embassy,  ana  said  it  would  be  a  useful  appointment.  Yon 
weu  know  I  did  not  ask  for  it,  and  why  I  refused  to  do  more  than 
express  my  opinion  respecting  it.  Now,  as  to  supporting  you  by 
writing  to  the  Foreign  Office,  1  do  not  profess  to  comprehend  fully 
what  you  mean  to  aUege  against  me,  but  I  do  know  tnat  I  was  not 
called  upon  to  do,  and,  indeed,  I  could  not  do  anything  more  than  I 
did.  Observe  the  state  of  things !  Observe  the  state  of  things !  You 
know  my  opinions  respecting  the  Oriental  Question  were  formed  long 
before  I  was  even  acquainted  with  you,  and  you  must  remember  your 
aurprise  when  I  opened  to  you  my  ideas  on  that  subject.  Well,  tnen, 
those  opinions  and  views  were  stated,  even  to  nausea,  I  doubt  not,  in 
my  despatches  and  my  private  letters  to  Lords  Gbet  and  Palmebstok. 
You  mow  they  were  so  before  and  after  we  became  acquainted ; 
there  was,  therefore,  in  the  office  and  in  the  private  possession  of  those 
individaals  the  full  and  complete  proof  of  my  views,  so  that  your 
speaking  on  the  subject  must  have  been  received  by  them  as  fully  cor- 
roborating my  opinions  and  participating  in  them.  It  never  could  be 
my  intention  at  any  time  to  give  to  you,  or  anybody  living,  authority 
to  state  opinions  as  mine,  which  1  had  not  expressed  or  entertained. 
£very  opinion  I  had  expressed  or  did  entertain  is  to  be  found  in  my 
written  documents,  and  I  believe  that  with  them  you  have  concurred. 
Now,  then,  for  the  point  of  general  recommendation  of  you  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  or  rather  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  at  the  hour  of 
your  return  to  England.  It  was  my  intention  to  write  fully  and 
strongly  to  Lord  Palmjelbston,  but  you  must  know  that  before  it  was 
the  fit  time  for  me  so  to  do,  I  received  the  news  of  Lord  Palmbrston 
being  turned  out.  Yourself  heard  it,  I  believe,  at  Bucharest.  Did 
it  ever  for  a  minute  come  into  your  head  that  I  would  or  could  write 
in  that  way  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  or  any  Tory  Minister.  You 
must  on  your  arrival  in  England,  or  very  shortly  after,  have  heard 
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from  myself  that  u(5thing  would  tempt  me  to  Ti61(f  this  ^Embassy  under 
the  Tory  Ministry — that  I  remained  here  for  the  *time  orily  because  I 
was  certain  that  Ministry  would  fall,  and  if  not  wotdd  turn  me  out, 
and  if  n6t  ^Aaf,  then  I  would  resign  -as  soon  as  I  saw  any  sign  of  per- 
manency of  power  in  the  Tory  hands.  How  then  could  you  expect 
from  me  anything.  1  con^ned  myself  to  the  strict,  and,  1  hope,  active 
and  faithful  discharge  of  niy  duty.  It  did  not  come  within  that  limit 
to  write  about  you. 

l^have  done  for  the  time,  and  now  let  ma  say  how  much  all  your 
lE^orts'have  gratified  and  pleased  me,  and  how  much  I  think  the  great 
cause  indebted  to  you  for  them.  I  will  take  such  measures  as  I  think 
best  calculated  to  assist  in  your  work,  and  you  may  be  certain  of  me, 
tt  you  will  but  understand  me. 

Yours  truly, 

PONSONBY. 

No.  49. 

tfi^  20th,  tS35. 

^DfifARURQUBART,— During  the  e^tence  6f  tSie  Ittte  Admi»istra- 
tk)li  I  was  effete.  I  may  be  soraetJiing  more  worth  now;  till  me  If  T 
fsan  'be  nsef *il  to  you  in  any  'way.  I  regret*  extremely  Attt  you  albw^ 
{KSitionaltttos  any  place  in  yotir  paraphl^,'knd  I  am  afraid  they  will  Ije 

SfioduiH^ilte  of  very  considerable  mischief  here.*  Why,  in  Got)'9  name, 
id  you  do  so?  Indeed,  indeed  you  have- done  wdiwiers  for  the  great 
ca»U9e  by  your  exertions  in  England,  and  nrny  well 'be  excused  for  >  the 
nniiitentional  mischief  you  have  occasioned  here,  unfl  you  could  not 
hat^  be^  aware  of  the  changes  that  hare  taken  jAwse. 

Yours  faithfully, 

PoKSOKBY. 

1  am  (expecting  every  hour  the  arrival  of  a  messenger,  aiid  I  shall 
send  him  back  in  two  days  after  he  comes  here,  and  I  intend  to  write 
at  length  to  you  by  him.  " 
{hrivate.)  No.  50. 

June  27tli,  I8d5. 

Mt  DEAR  XTrquhart, — I  allowed  myself  only  timeto  read  through 
your  letter  before  I  took  up  my  pen  'in  order  to  declare  the  joy  and 
pleasure  it  gives  me.  It  is  a  singular  thing  that  one  Who  writes  so 
admirably  well  as  you  do,  should  sometimes  write  fetters  that  thro^ 
you  correspondent  into  doijbt !  You  have  given  me  lately  very  great 
uneasiness  as  well  as  puzzled  me.  Your  letters  seemed  to  me'toejb- 
pi^S'the  strongest  dissatisfaction  with  me,  and  not' even  my  ntosfper- 
lect  coMsciousmesMs  of  my  desire  to  act  in  a  very  diffeiient'tvay  townrds 
you  could  entirely  satisfy  me  that  I  had  not  inadverteiltly  given  70*1 
some  just  cause  for  cx)mplaint  against  me.  I  will  leave  this  subject 
with  one  or  two  observations  alone,  which  have  connexion  with  it ; 
one  is,  that  you  should  consider  oftener  than  you  hate  done,  that 

*  This  refers  to  what  Mr.  Un^ubart  had  wrilten  redpectinff  Haaref  Pasha,  the  Grand 
Vlzhr,  and  the  errors  into  which  be  had  heen  \eA  by  his  a&itnosity  against  K^emtt  AU 
PiltiB.  llie'Mmllrtry ooMequenoes to tlMle  whdoh  LoMFoDtcMby  antidipitaicl ttumei.  ^Iliese 
yery  yemaf ka  Were  the  oomueooemeat  of  a  eordiAl  ftiendship  beeween  that  YiBier  and  iCr. 
Urqnhatt ;  Haaref  Pasha  met  him  on  his  return  to  Cooatantiuople  with  these  Words,  ^  You 
have  reviled  me  and  henei&ted  my  ceimtry." 
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I  require  more  than  Lints  in  order  to  be  made  to  comprehend  .thiqgs 
as  they  ought  to  be  comprehended,  that  MY  maxim  axid  practice  is — 
when  I  00  not  understand  fully — to  do  nothing  at  au.  Another 
19,  that  whilst  the  Tories  were  in  office,  I  considered  myself  null,  and 
beiog  resolved  not  to  serve  them,  I  was  scrupulously  nice  as  to  speak- 
ing of  anythinig  relating  to  any  subject  connected  with  this  mission 
brfore  the  hour  came,  when  the  question  of  their  life  or  death  arrive^, 
although,  as  you  must  know,  I  never  entertained  the  least  doubt  fiow 
that  time  would  decide  their  fate. 

I  am  wholly  without  intelligence  of  any  sort,  and  I  expect  to  hear 
trom  pALTiiERSTON  immediately,  and  I  hope  I  may  learn  somethiog 
from  him.  I  shall  wait  another  day  or  two  for  a  messenger,  but  not 
longer,  for  I  have  matters  of  consequence  to  report  to  Government, 
ana  I  will  despatch  one  for  England  this  week. 

I  will  not  write  to  you  much  on  the  great  subject.  I  wish  you  to 
hear  on  those  points  from  others,  and  your  friend  B.  can  amply 
satisfy  your  curiosity  if  he  will.  I  received  the  proof  sheets  you  sent 
me,  but  they  came  page  1,  6,  9,  11,  in  short,  tne  breaches  of  conti- 
nttity  made  it  difficult  to  judge  at  all  of  the  work.  I  will  not  praise, 
for  it  is  unnecessary  to  praise  what  comes  from  your  pen,  but  I  wiU 
find  fault  with  that  which,  I  think,  you  might  better  or  as  well  not 
have  done ;  judging,  however,  only  from  the  fragments  you  sent  me, 
and  therefore  probably  judging  erroneously.  I  mean  to  say  that  you 
have  gone  too  far  in  your  statement  of  the  intrinsic  power  of  Buisia, 
and  I  think  you  overstate  VERY  MUCH  the  fact,  and  I  fear  that  jou 
may  as  much  excite  the  fearoi  ppposing  the  gigantic  power  you  have 
created,  as  the  desire  to  resist  its  aggression^  from  a  contemplation 
of  the  danger  to  which  it  ej^poses  all.  Despair  kills  even  Love.  If 
once  the  mind  confesses  that  an  object  is  unattainable,  it  ceases  to 
exert  its  energies  to  possess  it, 

You  can  easily  answer  all  this  ;  to  answer  is  not  to  destroy  a  fact, 
Xogic  is  a  weapon  that  kills  an  antagonist,  but  does  not  convince  him. 
Ton  allow  me  to  speak  freely  to  you.     I  will  then  openly  give  my 
opinion  respecting  the  proper  limits  to  be  observed  in  advocating  this 
cause.     It  seems  to  me  that  no  stress  should  be  laid  on  the  improve- 
ment in  the  Turkish  Army  or  Institutions  as  affording  means  for 
resisting  Russia.     I  am  certain  people  will  jud^e  erroneously  on  that 
point,  and  will  only  consider  tne  efficiency  of  the  Ottoman  Army 
according  to  the   comparison  they  will  make  between  it  and  the 
'English  or  French  Army,  and  seeing  its  uifinite  inferiority,  will  con- 
clime  at  once  that  it  is  good  for  nothing.    The  same  sort  of  observar 
lion  I  apply  to  everything  Turkish,  and  1  fear  that  avhen  people 
see  an  interiorty  in  the  Turks  to  the  standard  by  which  they  are 

i'udged,  the  real  force  of  the  Ottoman  nation  will  not  be  compre^ 
lensible  or  believed  in.  I  conceive  the  force  of  Turkey  as  agamst 
Russia  consists  in  the  hatred  the  Turks  universally  feel  against  Kussia 
— in  the  disaster  and  depopulation  of  Turkey — in  the  dysentery  and 
fever,  in  the  aptitude,  of  tlie  country  and  the  Turks  to  carry  on  a 
^aerilla  warfare — in  the  present  courage  of  the  Turks.  In  tne  real 
interest  of  all  the  Kayahs  in  the  provinces  to  check  Bussia  lest  they 
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should  be  become  serfs  instead  of  Rayahs  and  lose  all  chance  of 
liberty  by  setting  up  a  strong  Oovemment  like  that  of  Russia,  instead 
of  preserving  one,  like  the  Ottoman,  which  will,  and  which  most 
rapidly  advance  them  all  to  political  equality  with  the  Turks. 

Jolj  11th,  1885. 

I  bad  written  the  foregoing  when  I  was  interrupted,  and  I  have ' 
ever  since  been  in  a  turmoil.  I  suspect  Russia  will  change  wholly  the 
tone  of  her  political  language  and  conduct.  I  suspect  she  will  bwonut 
all  concession.  There  are  admirable  reasons  for  her  so  doing.  She  will 
deceive  the  governments  and  people  of  Europe  by  giving  up  the 
ostensible  instruments  of  her  power  over  Turkey,  and  keep  those 
secret  means  in  hand  by  whicn  she  slowly  works  the  death  of  her 
friend. 

Namigk  Pasha  has  not  been  to  see  me.  I  must  beg  of  you  not  to 
trust  ajiy  Turkish  politician.  You  talk  too  openly  to  them,  /say  so, 
I,  who  on  principle,  chatter  like  a  jay. 

Yours  faithfully, 

PONSONBY. 

I  hope  to  receive  some  news  from  Lord  Paluebstok  before 
I  die. 

No.  61. 

July  2Ut. 

My  dkar  Urquhart, — ^By  yesterday's  post  I  received  your  letter 
of  June  26th,  and  the  proof  sheets,  that  is  some  proof  sheets,  just 
enough  to  tantalise  me,  by  leaving  imperfect  an  argument,  which,  as 
far  as  you  have  permitted  me  to  see  your  manner  of  treating  it,  is 
stated  m  the  most  luminous  and  admirable  manner  and  style,  exactly 
as  declamatory  as  it  ought  to  be  to  give  life  and  point  and  interest  to 
the  reasoning  and  facts  you  state — m  a  word,  I  cannot  describe  the 
satisfaction  and  admiration  I  feel  to  be  due  to  your  work — and  though 
I  am  no  critic,  and  am  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing  as  much  as 
Moliere's  old  woman  could  be,  I  am,  nevertheless,  like  her,  able  to 
judge,  because  I  am  able  to  feel  the  true  beauties  of  art.  You  have 
done  wonders,  and  you  will  be  able  to  do  more.  I  must  venture  to 
reprove  you  for  talking  with  despondency.  What  had  you  ever  to 
expect  from  any  Ministers  1  You  know  I  never  expected  anything 
from  any  of  them.  I  speak  of  Ministers^  as  a  species.  I  know  a 
Minister  might  arise  capable  of  braving  those  difficulties  which 
confound  common  ministers,  but  where  is  he  to  be  found?  generally 
speaking.  Ministers  are  all  alike,  as  Pashas  were  in  Suwarrow's  opinion, 
when  he  thought  it  sufficient  to  spare  the  life  of  one  of  the  three  who 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  was  u^ed  not  to  kill  them  that  they  might 
be  shown  to  Prince  Potemkht.  He  said,  ^^  One  will  do,  Pashas  are  all 
alike,"  a  trait  of  Russian  feeling.    This  happened  in  the  Crimea. 

You  must  not  be  discouraged,  you  must  continue  to  work  undis- 
mayed u/idiscouraged  bv  official  coldness,  or  pomp,  or  indifference. 
What  is  the  use  of  superior  ability  t  Is  it  to  be  the  instrument  of  men 
or  to  make  men  be  your  instruments  ?     Justice  demands  from  us   all 
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the  admission  that  Miiiistera  really  hare  great  difficulties  to  encounter 
if  by  any  chance  they  be  ituUned  to  yiew  the  qneiticm  as  it  onght  to 
be  viewed.  They  have  to  resist  the  ignorant  selfiriiness  of  la^ 
masses  of  our  populations,  the  dogmatic  pride  of  nnmbers  of  our 
political  starsy  tne  fear  of  taxation,  uie  snspicion,  so'  common  amongst 
men,  that  they  are  deceived  wh^i  they  can  no  longer  deny  the  force 
of  reasons  urged  to  direct  them  to  adopt  conduct  calcnh^d  to  pro- 
dace  their  proper  good.  I  say  nothing  of  a  multitude  of  other  ob- 
stacles that  Mmisters  will  have  to  encounter,  and  I  forgive  them  for 
heeUating.  You  are  the  first  in  point  of  actual  power,  to  force  by 
your  efforts  the  public  mind  to  examine  this  question  and  finally  tso 
adopt  sound  opinions,  and  ther^y  to  oblige^  if  it  be  not  to  encourage^ 
the  Government  to  act  with  wisdom  and  with  energy.  Persevere 
then  I  say !  Do  not  abandon  a  game  when  you  have  cards  in  your 
hand  to  win  it 

I  have  done  all  that  my  limited  powers  would  enable  me  to  do. 
I  have  not  for  a  moment  mnched  from  the  yoke.  I  may  have  appeared 
to  you  languid,  but  I  have  not  been  so.  I  may  have  appeared  to 
you  to  have  ne^ected  to  give  you  the  support  you  desiied  to  nave,  but 
it  is  not  so.  I  have  with  respect  to  yourself  acted  upon  matured  thought. 
I  have  I'eally  given  you  more  support  by  my  caution  and  moderation 
than  I  could  have  done  by  eager  and  sbrong  measures.  Had  I  done 
otherwise  I  should  have  given  arms  against  myself  and  against  the 
cause ;  recollect  who  and  what  I  have  had  to  deal  with  lor  many 
months  past,  and  only  look  at  what  I  have  really  done  for  the  cause 
in  that  time. 

You  have  seen  my  Notes,  I  am  certain,  by  what  you  say  on  the 
subject  of  them  in  your  pamphlet  ;*  youprobably  will  see  what  I  have 
done  to  unmask  Mehembt  Aiii  and  Kussia,  and  how  I  played  that 
difiScnlt  game  with  the  Forte  respecting  the  Euphrates  Expedition. 
Are  not  those  things  the  best  support  I  could  give  you  ?  and  who  can 
say  to  me,  ^^  You  are  going  out  of  your  line  of  duty  ?"  I  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  treatment  you  have  exp^enced,  and  I  did  expect 
it.  My  experience  is  like  a  sense  to  me — ^I  feel  coming  events  often 
when  I  have  not  advisedly  exercised  my  reason  in  prejudging  them. 
I  luxoe  not  had  one  line  from  Government  since  SeptenU>er,  1884,  ex- 
cepting anejatal  despatch  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

jTou  wiU,  I  am  sure,  excuse  me  if  I  beg  of  you  to  be  prudent  how 
yoa  mention  names.  What  you  said,  or  what  you  gave  colour  for 
others  to  charge  you  with  havmg  said  about  persons,  has  been  near 
producing  the  most  serious  evils  in  this  country. 

I  beg  you  will  assure  Sir  Hebbbbt  Taylor  of  the  pleasure  it  gives 
me  to  be  recollected  by  him.  He  will  know  that  I  have  not  changed 
an  iota  in  my  opinion,  nor  ceased  to  work  as  much  as  I  ought  to  do  in 
forwarding  a  question  which  I  consider  the  most  important  that  exists. 

I  see  you  are  persuaded  that  Louis  Philippe  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  Russia,  and  I  also  believe  him  to  be  playing  a  double 
juggling  part  with  Nicholas  ;  but  Louis  is  not  France,  and  if  he  does 

— ^ — - — —^'— *— — — ^- — ■ — ■ — ^  -  -    ,  _^  I        —  ___  , — ■ — ^  —   — 

*  No  note  or  deq[»atch  wa«  ever  commiiBicAted  to  Mr.  Urquhart — £0. 
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.tmi  Hisppgr  ^to  .-find  yoa  /fadge'weU  di  Awtrift*  ninee  Met^krkich 
jns  ioo»m»ttkiwbdDntfiiri:8Bgfloity  lo  bt  in  r^dity  the  idupe  of  Rnsna. 
il  onlj  fioar'duit  Im^mtiPf  ipImtiMifite  «  game. 

.▲sito  ukimEtB  oesntts.  voumaji^^meMber!!  saM  ai&mi^^  /im^  time 
mgotto  jftou'and  Mr*  ModlTsiLL'thAt  vuceeM  to  <me  catttevwos  abooltitety 
certain.:  J^s^ptant  dieisoaiettixfaigfiDir.  I  ssjrthai  neither  Kings  nar 
-Misnters  <oaa)Btop^  rnor  vmy  smsibfy  direct^  't^  ^tfti^tlt  of  affairs. 
IThaA  flosnarmust  jSoaUj  and  that  har  failure  will  }m>bably  Ise  the  first 
aiep  itoir aids  (her  vimi«  I  am  JKiny  Rmftia  has  made  it  necessary  liiitt 
JGn^land  lihoiild  be  against  iier.  iltb^not  wirii  to  see  any  eountry  dia- 
toiSBdior  injnDed,  but  we  must  all  support  our  native  interests^  and 
•eeitaanly  the  Avssian  ooyammieat  is  one  ^  for  which  nobody  can  have 
«>toem;or!p»liiection. 

I  think  you  are  at  present  much  more  useful  in  England  'than  yon 
otuM  berhexie*  Tkereiis  noiimtUe  io^d^-at^iJ^nHtuitho^ ;  the  eombat 
^  gouP0  <»^  '^  nSngland.  I  tell  ymi*r»^iMmBy  'icnewwi^l  reasons,  amongst 
^hiehioneris,  iliat  I.a»  aot-free  .toido^ao^-tiisiighilam  'free  to  discuss 
topics  nirith  your  and  afvrybady.;  aaotfaer  is^  that  yxMi  baTe  no  need  of 
infomtatioii  diseotly  from  me. 

il ^liope  you  will  write  to^me  often. 

Yours  mncerely, 

I  Aerer  get  anything.  The  Foreign  Office  does  not  choose  to  send 
me  by  ipost  >the  least  thing.    You  mast  make  ISir  HiBlusiBfiT  send  me 

under  his  frank  your  book. 

No.  52. 

.A«gaBt4th,  ISM. 

!Minr<DBAR  UBQUa4BT^<'--^By  the  time  you  recriye  this^  ytsu  will  have 
seeBa  (a&d  ba^?e  baiUti  df  Bslmsisxon.  He  ^tells  me  'thict  he -had  not 
been  able  to  taljkto  you  before  you  went  to-Scoitkxid.  I  am  sure  you 
>wall  Vadium  wiser  on  tbe  subjeet  tbvtiinteTeBts  maomuch,  dian  you 
are^'I  belierveyprepaired  for.  iTou'wiU  see  (in  the  papers  aecoants  of 
the 'War-in  Albania.  1  :need  not  ^  tail  you  Jiorw  mush  I  Uonent  the 
impolicy  of  the  Porte  in  that  matter.  I.am  ahnrmed  for  its  results. 
Theiiltegri4>y  of'Mis  smjnre  ie  the  ^basis' on ^wh]dl  the  well-being  <>f 
Europe  rests. 

.Ask  all  your  friends  respecting  the  doings  iu'Ghreeoe!  They  are 
worth  inquiring  after.  'Greece  tmustiulticDaAiely  be  reabsorbed.  Voa 
may  remember  I  told  you  of  my:i0u^r«rTregistered  atOorfu  in  the  year 
1824,  that  Greece,  if  not  poreyented  by  t)i^.j9fnr€rof'the€treatPbW€9!S, 
wotold.efesm  and  demand  its  rennien  with  Turkey.  To  that'll  will 
-Qom^  ^provided  iXutkey  be.not'derrouDed  or  etpiceictf  a  paisy  within  a 
.few^y^eam.  Adieu.  Vou  know  I  will  not  write  on  polities  of 'this 
rnksionhecause it ss. ajgainsterdem.  1  amtmest  aitxious<to hMr from 
yoH.  J^eanndtieeLarstronger  ■  interest  than  I 'feel  in  your  success. 
You  write  letteare  to  me  somewhat  as  the  Sphinx  spdbe,  and  certainly 
JLam  no  CEdipus^  and  shall  <  never  be  punidied  with  blindness  "for 
^vining  riddles.  I  could  with  pleasure  beat  you  ior  imagining  that  I 
understand  hints.    You  who  write  so  admirably,  too. 
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Mr  DEAE  liO»D^-T*This  is  .proba,bj^y:  the.jl^t  timjj,!  shall  write  to 
you.  1  cannot,  therefore,  ^  expected,  to  give, you  a  Ipng  chapter,; 
every  moment  of  my  time  is  employed;  there  are  no  less  than  seven 
articles  preparii^gAvmch  I  have  now  to  writp,  for  which  I  have  .given 
the  outline,  founa  sind  converted  the  writers  and  the  editors. 

Daring  my  trip  to  Scotlajnd  1  have  gained  BlackiooodCsy  Taffsy  and 
ChambeKs*  Journal  (^thii^ 9,  yras  on  the.  point  of  commencing  a  sejiee  of 
articles  agaiiust),  also  two  zealous  contributors  converted*  The  ne^^t 
numbers  of  Jibe  Quarterh,  the  Forexgri  Quarterly^  the  British  and 
Foreign  (itree  articles)  the  Westminster,  the  %ondony  BUichcoodfS 
and  Taifs  will  coiitain  the  articles  now  inpBOffress.  1  hope  also,  but 
have  not  definitiveljy  arranged  for  ihe  ^airwurgh.  What  do  you 
think  of  this?  'Besides,  a  volume  of  extracts  from  the  Monitettr 
Ottoman  is  in  the  Pres^,  and  1  am  busy  with  an  introduction. 

A  pamphlet  is  preparinc;  on  the  commerce  of  Turkey  and  in 
answer  to  *<  England,  Ireland,  and  America."  The  craft  is  »ow 
launched  and  floats  alone.  1  have  nothing  more  to  say,  save  that  I  ana 
prepared  for  all  sorts  of  animosity,  misrepresentation  and  calumny  at 
Constantinople^ 

-Faithfully,  yours, 

David  TJrquhart.  ^ 

P.S. — ^Wbtft  has  come  to  my  knowledge  respecting  NouRRi  Ef- 
FENDi's  letters  .gainst  me^  and  the  answers,  has  induced  me  to  write 
the  accompanying  letter  to  Achmet  Pasha,  which  I  leave  to  you  to 
sender  not  as  you  think  fit. 

(Bndosure.) 
Mit.  'Ui!«3tJiftAit*r'»ro  AoflMttT  Pasha,  Oapudan  Passa. 

AutTBOflTOH  soeooa  to  see  jxm  l  canziot  refrain  from  isendiag  joa  a 
a  £e^  linn. 

The  d^irelopoiaiit  of  opinion  in  England,  and  >now  in  »FnKnce,iia 
iatMnr  q£  Imkej  dnd  ike'cauae  of  we  Sultan,  has  been  next  to 
ttiinioaloofl.  Wmk.  I  congnatdate  you  -  tipoiL  it.  you  laay  congzatukte 
new  I  beUefc  linyself  iHi¥e<been  the  jneajis' by  which  this  has  been 
favought  aboiii.  If  solihaRe  rendoredfto  Turkey  .the  most  impostazit 
aarviee.tfaat  coiild(bBirendaBedliek*,'one  whidii-in  the  actual  oiisis  may 
be  the  nmurarof  •eaviiii^  her  from  perdition  and  :prolongiQg  her  eot- 


1  mention  tiiis  because  I  understand  that  the  Beis'Efe^ndi,  after 
coming  fully  to  see  the  advantages  of  'the^.pr6posals  made  to  him  with 
le^Mct  to  the  Tari£f,  has  now  rsanotioned.the  stupidity  of  Noi^g[  \l-^H 
Eff!ENI>i  in  not  pushing  Aat  question  with  the  English  Government 
when  liy  infinite. labour  evei^tning  coincided  to  secure  its  adoptioxu 

Koinmi  ^EiFPBimi  w«a  'not  able  to  appi^ciate  Ihe  question,  he  was 
bffended  ^t  my  unflinching  decision  of  breaking  off  all  communication 
with  him,  as  1  have  done,  unless  he  seized  that  favouiable  moment. 
He  consequently  wrote  to  Constantinople,  and  told  hk  story  his' own 
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Yf2cj.    There  \%  the  tesult  of  puitme  mesa  to  work  which  they  do  not 
unaewtand.  ... 

Never  has  anything  given  me  greater  pain  than  the  faiinie  by  such 
contemptible  means  of  a  measure  which  would  have  led  to  such  great 
consequences. 

May  I  beg  of  you  to  communicate  this  to  His  Highness.  I  think 
I  have  some  right  to  his  confidence,  if  only  as  compensation  for  the 
innuy  done  to  the  cause  of  Turkey  by  the  incapacity  of  his  servants. 

I  have  been  exceedingly  distressed  also  by  the  proposal  of  the  Porte 
with  respect  to  the  Greeks ;  this  is  an  act  of  seli-destixiction.  Your 
existence  as  an  independent  nation  now  depends  on  opinion  in  Europe. 
When  this  opinion  is  growing  and  strengthening  beyond  all  hope, 
you  yourselves  level  sucn  deacUy  blows  at  it.  A  few  such  acts  as  these 
and  1  myself  feel  I  shall  cease  to  take  an  interest  in  Turkey,  and  that 
the  interest  I  might  take  would  serve  herlittle. 

In  these  few  lines  I  trust  you  will  see  proof  of  my  affection  for  your 
country,  and  of  my  unlimited  confidence  in  yourself. 

I  have  waited  with  anxiety  for  your  answer  on  the  points  I  have 
submitted  to  you. 

AziM  Bet  and  Achmet  Eefendi*  leave  this  in  a  few  days  by  sea ; 
they  will  be  bearers  of  a  letter  from  the  King  to  the  Sultan  ex- 
pressing his  Majesty's  gratification  at  their  visit  to  England,  and  the 
favourable  impression  they  have  produced  here. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  &c., 

David  Urquhabt. 


Mr.  Urquhart  to  Lord  Ponsonby. 

AoguBt  20th,  1885. 

^^  PRAIBE,"  says  Madame  Lambert,  ^'  is  like  wine ;  if  it  does  not 
^^  inebriate  it  strengthens."  Your  last  letter  might  have  produced  the 
first  effect,  and  has,  I  trust,  produced  the  second.  I  have  been  set 
again  to  writing;  the  subject  Bussia.  The  accompanying  letters 
ought  to  have  left  last  week,  but  I  was  too  late  for  the  post.  Your 
letter  has  caused  me  to  delay  my  departure,  trusting  not  only  to  your 
^^  sense  ^'  but  to  your  ^^  reasoning  "  too.  Besides  I  feel  more  in  Loaodoa 
my  own  weight  as  applied  to  the  question.  I  have  waded  through 
mud  and  mire  for  six  months.  I  am  now  c^me  to  clean  sand  and  deep 
water ;  every  day  new  and  important  partisans  are  associated  to  our 
cause,  objections  pvemiled,  &c.  I  have  more  than  once  enumerated 
the  accessions,  but  I  do  not  know  if  I  have  mentioned  Sir  B. 
Gordon'sf  civility  to  me,  after  the  o£Scious  expression  and  repetition 
of  my  belief  of  his  total  incapacity  at  the  period  of  his  being  spoken 
of  and  thought  of  as  your  successor. 

Yesterday  I  met  Sir  C.  Bagot $  at  dinner ;  there  was  a  small  party 

*  Two  young  Tnrks  brought  over  by  Mr.  Urqnhart  to  England,  ^with  the  inteiiti<m  of 
showiBg  the  English  what  the  Turks  were  in  manner  and  character,  and  of  teadiing  the 
Turks  the  scientific  knowledge  which  they  might  have  nsefoUy  ae^inired  in  Europe  without 
learning  the  bad  manners — or  no  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  At  that  time  the  Turks  aod 
Europeans  were  reciprocally  unknown  to  each  other. — Editor  of  ^^  Ponsonby  CorretpondoMtJ* 

t  Formerly  ambassador  at  ConsUntiiiople.—£^ 

X  Formerly  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg.  ~Ed. 
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of  diplomatic  and  politieal  ^^  stars/'  male  and  female.  Lord  H.  Fabs 
held  forth)  first  about  Taikey  then  al>oat  G^ermanj.  He  wad  sitting 
opposite  to  me^  and  judging  dj  the  looks  of  people  one  to'  the  other, 
bj  observations  that  evening  and  this  mkMming,  not  by  my  own  im- 
pressiona^  he  must  have  got  a  complete  peppeiinff.  Afterwards,  Sir 
0.  Baqot  came  to  me  and  said  he  had  been  ezceeain^y  interested  by 
what  I  had  said*  We  had  a  long  and  most  interestmff  conversation 
•^yoa  were  no  small  part  of  it — ^and  we  parted  radier  &e  old  friends 
than  accidental  waywers*  He  seems  to  have  arrived,  I  know  not 
how,  at  many  most  just  conclusions.  He  feels  the  necessity  of  resist- 
ing Bussiar— a  feeling  which  he  seems  to  owe  to  the  disgust  of  Russia 
having  awakened  his  attention  to  her  acts,  and  to  the  views  of  him, 
whom  you  say  in  your  last  letter  I  have  judged  right.  He  fully 
appreciates  Russia's  position.  I  feel  anxious  you  should  judge  him 
favourably,  because  ne  was  far  from  satisfied  with  something  you  had 
done  in  oelgium,  and  he  immediately  abandoned  the  false  impressions 
he  had  admitted. 

The  very  day  I  had  fixed  for  my  departure,  happily  now  postponed, 
brought  me  an  accession  of  strength  of  the  most  extraordiuaiy  kind 
worm  a  hundred  ^ousand  men  at  least.  No  other  than  the  despatches 
^  ostensible,"  ^  reserved,"  and  trds  reservSe,"  of  Russia  for  threevears ; 
from  and  to  Nbsselrode  to  Pozzo  di  Boboo,  Lievxn,  and  Bouti- 
miSFF.  Her  policy  laid  bare,  her  intelligence — ^her  extraordinary 
political  intelligence — established,  the  most  taunting  contempt,  the 
most  bitter  sarcasm  on  our  own  and  the  French  Ministry.  You  will, 
at  one  glance,  appreciate  the  vast  importance,  the'  ^Eteusive  bearing, 
of  these  invaluaole  documents,  on  which  I  have  spent  two  consecutive 
nights  and  days.  If  known,  how  could  any  Russian  diplomatist  look 
even  on  their  former  dupes  ?  Tell  me  without  delav  j|rour  opinion  as 
to  their  use.  I  have  at  once  increased  thereby  tenfold  in  strength.  I 
am  almost  always  doomed  to  write  in  haste.  Could  you  send  me  the 
ManUetsr  Ottomani  I  have  only  seen  one  number  for  three  months. 
I  send  you,  according  to  your  desire,  the  accompanying  papers.  Also 
a  review  of  QuiN  by  Bryoe,  who  has  been  in  the  EJast,  and  whom, 
during  my  trip  to  Scotland,  I  set  a  scribbling,  but  it  requires  much 
alterattion. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  Strangwats,  but  expect  from  him  zealous 
co-operation.     1  ou  mi^ht  give  him  a  little  encouragement. 

I  am  looking  anxiously  for  the  arrival  of  Resghid  Bkt.  Do  give 
me  what  support  you  can  with  my  Turkish  friends.  In  the  Russian 
despatches  wnat  a  clear  perception  there  is  of  the  dancer  to  Russia  of 
the  re-organisation  of  Turkey,  while  we,  poor  fools — T 

Faithfully  yours, 

VAYTD  UrQUHABT. 


Mb. .Ubqtjhabt  to  Achket  Pasha. 

Augnflt  20tli,  ISSS. 

I  HATX  lately  communicated  to  you,  at  various  intervals,  the  aston- 
ishing progress  (considering  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  prevailing  in 
this  coimtry)  which  the  Turkish  question  has  been  making;  ttiat 
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qs  wtion  wUoh,  asyou  tnijhobattnM^  i'a^thii'ofi  triitk  Midr  sonsiiii  policy^ 
andinct  leat  Bbropeaa.dwi^Tiidtiffab  Bid>:Ii imt&<tat jf <mi Aovr whli  au 
cpn&d»i]oeran(lflaitiaf8oti#niveK]r.diffextsrt  fomturllnag'Lhareeip^ 
rioncod.  befioie;.  I«  did  ospael  to  havD  be«iK  alnaid^  OQf  raj"  tiorp  ndi: 
tQ.Tudi079^  but  I  delagr  amU.  fatiher.  nayt  depuofcam  bcnaoott  1  aeieF'  it 
abfllolutely  neceaearf  to  put  .to  ^it)ii£,  «od  te  oatiafj^  in  «r  £eui  ai>iram 
ablo^  the  araiooa  spint  b£  inquiry:  wbichr.  im.HQ^  afloai^.  to.  tnfis  tor 
acocrutit  tbe  di^oeitiAns  iof.ilMi  wkoierof-tibe  leaduig  Breor  to  adjewflCie 
our  cause ;  beoauae- 1  tbkik  it  right  to-  await>.  thai  asmal.  ai^BsacmsDi 
Bvr,  and  b«miiie  flome  mdvy ■  iin|K)rtant  doianaentaihamialloB  into  my 
haadfl  of  which  I  can  only  make  tibe  propeit  usaiitJOhgltiBd*  Bniimy. 
r€||^t  at  ba^ng  to  postfiono  my  ▼iflitt  to^Tarioayri^  don^ectftd.  to  satis^ 
faction  by  being  abl)&  to  send  you  in  mv  stead:  aitequaUyifarmithoiB^ 
fai*  more  usofbl,  friond  than  mysdf.  I  beg  yon*  tor  i^eem  hfa% 
Hudson  in  the  most  cordied  manner.  Her.ooefll  aot'go'  taytmaa^a 
diplomaiio: agent,  he  does  not  go  to  reinresent-  llie  leamod  igncaanee' 
and  bold  timidity  that  have  so  long  been  the  characteriitioa  andidia* 
grace  ef-  ereiy,  Suoopeau*  Oabipet, .  and  y^  ilt  ia  not.  aL*  jonmeji  of 
pbaaure 'wfaich;  he- undenkakes.  He  has  ttRdbrtakoB-.  it:  ini  conaaqiioncer 
of  my  anxiety  thttb.yKNS  shonld.  be. infoamed  of-  thiit  whaek  ife. doing 
h€flf«h--tQ  give  you,  in  &et,  alt  the  assietanoO'  or.  adrantages  .wbieh /ron 
can^  derive  frosr  an  acciu»te  kiwwledge  of  liw  stale  qF  men  aiiok  of 
of^inton  here,  and  I  tmat  you  will  leave  nothi!i^>  undone  tojBendte  as 
useful  as  poasible  for  oar  x^ommon:  enda-  the.  jouifuayhe'  now  andor* 
takes,  whether  as.  to  stnoagtheningr  opinion  amot^sti  jtmsneivtB  or- as 
to  eelightemng  opinion  on  his  rohinri 

I  send  with  him  Aohmrt  Effendi,  who  wilLginte  ydtt  ainiple  details 
on  many*  matters  which  will  interest  jom  I  tsd£e<  thia;cppottunii;^  of 
expressing  my  entire  .satisfaction  with  him  .since. he- haarbeeni  with  ma. 
I  am  not  oonscioua  of  a  word  or  a  deed  of  his  whichi  has  noti  been 
ei&actly  what  it  ought  to  haiv^e  been.  He  is  possessed;  of  pnuknce^ 
c^qtaeity^  and  tact^  he  has  gained  a  great  deal  of  information^  aadil 
trust  will  be  able  to  render  no  small  service' to  Jnsmasterj . 

I  hiare  directed  Aohsses  £:FF£NDi;^on  their  asriival  ai;  Gonatanti- 
noplO):tQ  take  JAti  HfubsoN  to  a  Tuckidb  quarter^  tcrhia  fadieife  hcraa^ 
if  you  approve  of  it.  Mr.  Hudson  does  not  intend  to  see  Lofd 
PoifBOkNfBT)  or  any  Enropean^  until' ha^has^made  himself.' quite  at  home 
amongst  the  Turks.  I  trust  this  iidll  be  oneway  c^ brealdiig down 
that  wall  of  separation,  I  trust  it' will  show  th^gsdtan^the- difference 
between' 1:18.  and  the  Franks  who  infest  .his  capital;  '  X  trusty  toe,  it 
will. prove  ta  him  the  powers  he  himself  possessestwhea.he^seesrthatr 
one  European  ih  whom,  he  has  been' pleased,  to  tahaatn  interea^haay 
since  that  period,  been  unremitting  m  his  endeavours  to  merit  his 
kindness*  I  am  suue  you  will  enter  into  my  views  in  this  respect  in 
furthering  them. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remaih,  &c., 

David  Urquhart. 


Mr.  Urquhabt  to  Lout)  PbKSONBYi -^ 
My  dear  Lord,' — I  now  at  length  haV€arioppert\\ttity  >^*hfch'pfe- 
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ckidfyt  Alimst  the  w^t^mlsv  of.  Tvjtitiiig.    ODDaoK-  i»>the  hmjm\  of i  th^ 
a^d  wjU  infQrm.jioaoaaU  inalteisiaad  poinltau 

X  see  all  the  adranta^  tbe  necoasttjv  «f  nmeiniDg^  llei«<  a>  Iitli# 
loa^^er,  and  qqw>  I  oan.semaini  wilh.  tha  nrost  entke  sttti8faotio%  dnce 
he  has  vobiDi^eiied  to  ba  my  r^pcoBaotaJiTB  with  70a  audi  elsewhere. 
You  knovf  o£f  old.dato  my  friemdship^  aad.  aiiadunent  fovhimv  mkJ^  t 
am  sure  he  wU  require  uoiYouithQcs  from  bl&  tOcoblaiii>a^ono»your' 
full  confidence.  iBat  Imu«t  tell  jou.how  mucbijoa  9B»  ahea^  ia^^- 
ddbted  to  bim^  that  is  the  cauto  of  which  juanare-^e^directo!!'.-  There 
i^no  one  (I  speak-  not  of  soed.  os  warm  wishes)  who  haa  reBdlHPedat^ 
more  essential  service  thanlie  has  dona^.and;!  esj^eciallji^oiiPetO'hia'eK^ 
cellent  and  judicious  management  soma  of  the<moit  im|)avtanl< means 
of  action  I  possess^  Xou  mui^^  receive  him,  tbepefore,i  not  as  w  m^ e 
friend,  but  as  an  old  £ind;zeaIous.partifian» 

There  are  two  pointo  whichrl  shall  take  this  opportaniij  off  entering 
upon — ^the  first  is  the  Tariff.  .  You  are  aware  of  all  tbe  diffionltfes  I 
encountered  in  bringing  NOUJKRI  Effgitjm  at  all  totennsi   L  dhre  sajr 
I  drew  out  ten  diffecent  notes,  foe  him*    ButI  this  .porolooged  reflection 
on  the  subject  led  me^  I  think^to  a  veory  conatderableiinpio^ment  on- 
the  plan,  which  you:  will  jud^  of  by  tho  enclbsed^  oopyi     Upon  tiM» 
whole,  the  more  I.  reflect  on  it^  the  more  I  am  eonvinoed.  of  the-^ 
immense  and  beneficial,  oonsequenoes  that. would  flow  fif^m  it,  in  the 
form  of  which  yoiii;  will  neoeive  the  copyi,  after  extorting  at  length 
Nounai  EfTffiNXXi'a  consent  to  pgiesentii  in  that  formv-wheii  I  should 
tell  him  the  hour  was  cotne...  X  commsmioatQcL  it.  first,  to .ai^!  Arab,  a 
most  snperior  man,  and  long  reaideotJn^Siirope^  whoientiveki  appvoizSed 
of  it^  and  viewed  ita<  cpus^qnencee. exactly  »<  I  did  myself.    1  then* 
submitted  it  to  Sir  H.  Tat9U>r,  whoaec  opinion  was  tw^  mtteh  tbe^ 
same ;  then  to  Mr.  BAOKHQCfSJi ;  with  him.L  had  beftoe-  had  several- 
discussions  on  showing  him  formic  dcafts:  of  die) same <paper,  and  he 
had  difficulty  in  pe^v^Fing  tberoonsequeneesr  L  expected ;  however,- 
now  he  expregsed  nia  af^psnovul  and  adhesion)  toT ik    Ithen  submi^edc 
it — but  as  a  mere  ^ugg^stiqn  of  my  own^-^-aeiTeFall^tD' three  merohants, 
two  of  them  Levant  menebantv,  .and  the  two^ablestand  best  informedt 
men  amongst  them  wJiom.IrhnQw,^  tbe-  tfaird^.diougb.not  eemmeixsially' 
oannected  with  th^  Dust,  hli)>ing  a  thovooghiakmuaihtanoe  with  it.  The 
whole  three  seemed  to  look  upon  it  aaentird^  s^n^w  light,  and  as  I 
had  shown  it  to  them  mei'ely  '.as*  asi  .idea'  of;  nay  own,  At&y  urged  tbe 
inunediate  communication  of  it  to*  Government,-  as*  a  ppoposal  to  be 
made  by  our  GrovemsrhM  to,  the^  Pori/e.    I  tihen  oommunicated  it  toMxv 
PoRTBR,  Chief  of  tbp  Staitistical  Board,. and*  to  iMn  Htoie,  the  Assis- 
tant Clerk  and  res^Uj  tho' working  man.  ofiihe  Board. of  Trade;  in 
both  ca^esit  met  with  their  entini  apprpbatidn.    I  thea  had  a  short 
cociTearsation  w^th  Aior..  PouUBi?i)  TjasoMFSoif.    I  ^onsidenedi  one  or- 
ty^€^  objections  which  he  made,  and  left  hint,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  in- 
cfined  to  object,  but  not  knowing  how. 

You  are  aware  of  die  interest  Sir  Rich'Ari>»Vtvyan  has  taken  in 
the  Turkish  question.  I  called  with '  him  one  day  on  NotJKRl 
EiPTFEKDi,  when  the  affaii:  wa5  pending ;  the  conversation  turned  on 
commercial  matters,  so  I  suggested  to  KouRRi  Effewdi  to  oommuni- 
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cate  the  projected  note  to  Sir  RiCHABDy  that  he  might  have  the  benefit 
of  his  adyice.  Consequentlj  the  note  was  oommonicated  to  Ytvtah 
and  returned)  through  me^  with  the  expression  of  his  entire  approval. 

I  mention  these  tests  to  which  the  project  was  submitted  on  your 
own  account.  Both  you  and  Blaoque  admitted  the  project  with 
extreme  diflScdty ;  you  both  thought  it  impracticable,  your  convic- 
tions were  against  its  success^  and  by  the  allusions  to  it  in  both  your 
letters  since  my  departure  you  anticipate  its  failure.* 

Wbenytherefore,  you  hear  unfavourable  rumours  respecting  it^  it  is 
so  natural  to  give  ciedenoe  to  the  worst  sense,  and  to  mterpret  them 
in  the  most  unfavourable  manner. 

The  moment  I  got  Kourri  Effendi  to  engage  to  present  the  note 
as  I  had  written  it,  I  would  have  urged  its  presentation ;  but  dreading 
that  some  preliminary  obstacles  might  arise,  and  also,  indeed,  having 
engaged  myself  to  him  to  be  assured  of  the  favourable  dispositions  of 
the  Ministry  before  he  should  present  it,  I  took  those  steps  which  I 
have  enumerated  above.  But  tne  very  instant  that  I  thought  that  we 
had  sufficient  grounds  to  judge  or  to  act  on,  I  went  to  NouRRi  Effendi 
and  told  him  the  time  was  come.  He  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
alarm  and  confusion.  I  insisted  on  the  grounds  which  had  led  him  to 
see  the  advantage  of  the  proposal,  I  insisted  on  the  engag^nent  he 
had  taken.  The  poor  man  seemed  quite  lost  and  bewildered,  but  I  in- 
sisted on  the  f ulnlment  of  his  promise  on  the  faith  of  which  I  had 
taken  \he  preliminary  steps ;  and  having  fully  made  up  my  mind  as  to 
the  consequences,  I  told  him  that  unless  within  a  couple  of  hours  the 
note  was  presented,  I  found  myself  under  the  necessity  of  interrupting 
all  further  communication  with  him.  He  held  me  by  the  sleeve  and 
coat,  but  I  made  the  best  of  my  way  out  of  the  room ;  the  note  has 
not  been  presented,  and  I  have  not  seen  him  since. 

My  reasons  for  bringing  the  matter  to  a  crisis  were  these :  the  web 
whicn  I  saw  Fozzo  di  Borqo  was  gradually  throwing  around  the  Mis- 
sion,  and  which  would  take  a  long  £tter  of  itself  to  explain,  the  pre- 
sence of  two  Dragomans— does  not  that  word  suffice  to  explain  all  sorts 
of  intrigue  and  abomination? — ^the  one,  VoGORiDBd,  who  had  just  sense 
enouj^h  to  see  that  the  thing  was  of  importance,  and  who,  therefore, 
conceived  the  magnificent  icfea  of  causing  it  to  fail  for  the  present  in 
the  hope  that  he  mmself  might  be  charged  with  its  fulfilment;  the 
setond,  SEf^AMi,  the  interpreter  of  the  Foreign  Office,  raised  into  an 
important  personage  by  being  the  means  of  communication,  and 
dreading,  moreover,  that  his  ignorance  of  Turkish  would  be  perceived, 
was  of  course  ready  to  combme  with  the  other  to  prevent  me  from 
being  the  means  of  communication  between  NouRRl  Effendi  and  the 
Office,  a  task  not  very  difficult  considering  the  dispositions  of  Notnun 
Effendi  and  the  Office.*    I  therefore  felt  that  if  the  negotiations  on 

*  This  I*  failnrt  *'  has  nfercnee  to  the  re)ecti<ni  of  it  bj  the  Engliah  Qovemment.— JVble 
on  the  ariffinoL 

t  I  nuflt  add  tm  a  note,  that  a  note  for  Kovnri  Effmdi  wai  givan  to  Salami  for  traiialatkMi 
into  Torkiahy  bnt  Selami  could  ooly  traiulato  into  Arabic,  frooi  tha  Arabic  H  had  to  te 
tranilated  faito  Frenchi  and  from  French  translated  into  Ttaraiah  hj  Yogorida.  Thna  both 
Dragomana  kept  vp  their  importaoca  and  the  foolmiei  of  Constantfaiople  w«ra  fiMimwrtpc 
here.— Abte  on  ot^mm/. 
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the  Tariff  wete  once  engaged  all  these  disturbing  causes  would  be 
baffled,  and  whether  it  succeeded  or  not  here,  it  would  afterwards^  in 
case  of  failure,  have  been  carried  to  Constantinople,  where  I  was 
certain  of  its  success.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  from  hour  to  hour,  I 
felt  that  I  was  exposed  to  all  manner  of  chances  which  would  deprive 
me  of  the  possiDility  of  being  of  any  fuither  use  on  this  points 
Moreover,  Nourri  Effenoi  had  written  to  Constantinople,  and  from 
the  spirit  in  which  I  knew  he  had  written  and  the  character  of  the 
people  there,  I  had  not  a  doubt  that  the  answer  would  be  unfavourable* 
Therefore  it  seemed  to  me  necessary  to  use  every  and  the  last  effort 
to  decide  the  question  at  that  moment ;  and  failing  that,  to  break  off 
with  Sclaty  and  to  let  the  quarrel  come  from  mv  side  and  not  from  his. 
Still  I  think  I  should  nave  succeeded  had.  I  hastened  the  crisis. 
But  the  weakness  of  the  Office  outstripped  my  calculations  ;  just  ajb 
the  moment  I  got  NoURRi  Effkndi  warmed  on  the  question,  Lord 
Palmebston  knocked  him  .down  by  telling  him  it  was  a  Bussian  pro- 
posal; and  when  a  few  days  afterwards,  1  had  assured  him  on  the 
faith  of  Mr.  Bagehouse's  assertion,  that  Lord  Palmerstok  was 
favourably  prepared  for  the  proposal,*  a  message  comes  from  Lord 
Palmerstok  to  Nourri  Effendi  telling  him  to  make  no  com- 
munication whatever  to  me.  This  occurred  about  an  hour  before  I 
sent  to  him  to  propose  sending  the  note.  I,  knowing  what  communica- 
tions through  Dragomans  are,  soon  perceived  how  this  had  been  brought 
about. 


Manners  and  the  Pope. 

Thb  journals  speciallv  representiDg  the  Vatican  have  contained 
notices  which  it  is  our  duty  to  reproduce.  We  must  preface  them  by 
a  few  words  of  explanation. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  Coundl  in  1870  an  English  and  Pro- 
testant jotomalt  emitted  tiie  startling  idea  that  the  Pope  might  render 
a  great  service  to  the  world  if  he  made  use  of  the  occasion  to  re-teach 
men  to  be  gentlemen. 

The  march  of  the  Council  £d  not,  however,  justify  the  expectation.' 
Far  otherwise.  In  these  columns,  at  the  time,  considerable  space  was 
given  to  the  description  of  the  manners  of  the  Bishops  as  grounds  for 
earnest  remonstrances  with  them  on  the  sudden  explosion  of  vulgarity, 
and  to  appeals  to  the  Pope  to  inhibit  this  adaptation  to  the  coarsest  of 
practices  of  this  vile  age,  as  incompatible  with  the  character  of  gentle- 
meuy  and  as  derogatory  to  their  sacred  office. 

No  patent  effects  then  followed,  but  the  words  were  not  lost.  Some 
there  were  who  accepted  them  to  their  full  extent,  and  cast  about  for 
the  means  by  which  tnis  ^^  abomination"  might  be  arrested. 

Among  these  was  the  eminent  theologian  by  vrhom  was  drawn  that 
definition  of  the  doctrine  of  infallibility  which  stopped  the  schism  then 

*  Which  Nourri  Effendi  made  with  me  an  express  stipulation  of  his  prasenting  the  note^ 
mud  charged  me  with  communicating  tliis  to  Lord  Palmerston  (but  Lord  1\  would  never  see 
me). — Note  onoriginaL 

t  Tht  Sptctator. 

S 
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impending  over  the  Cburch»  It  vf 49  b^  wbg  suggested  to  gnd-^njoined 
on  Hr.  TjBQCrH^^T  a  distinct  exposition  of  the  sopject^  $0  i^i  to  Qidubit 
iri  coiiijanctioh  the  two  salient  fe^t^res.  of  the  tiines|  the  <;urrying  of 
incUviQual  favour  by  familiarity  of'  manner^  and  the  contempt  of^all 
law  and  all  religion  by  the  wholesale  shedding.of  innocent  bipod. 

That  task  was  fulfilled  by  the  publication  of  ^^  I^JD^sqlatifin  de  la 
f*  Ctir4tient^  par  la  9ubsiUuHon  de  la  fandliarits  a  lapolUe9^*^ 

The  Pope*s  judgment  of  the  case  did  npt  remaip  a  moment  in  doubt, 
fortunately  on  the  receipt  of  that  work,  and  even  before  reading  it, 
he  addressed  to  the  author  a  Papal  Brief. 

This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Fapal  See  has  addressed  a  brief 
to  a  Protestant.  It  is  even  the  first  occasion  in  which  the  name  of  a 
Protestant  has  been  mentioned,  save  in  a-  general  way.  ev^n  wben 

Questions  raised  by  such  have  been  under  discussion j^' as  in  the  case  of 
iEIBNITZ, 

.  Since  that  period  two  years  have  elapsed  without  any  app$trent 
results^  until  the  appearance  of  the  passages  which  will  be  found 
below,  and  which  have  now  to  be  explained. 

There  existed  in  the  north  oi  France  an  infinitely  minute  and  in- 
significant Association  of  a  pious  character,  but  exclusively  dogmatic 
and  disciplinarian.  '  Its  founder,  a  Missionary  Priest  of  the  £ocese 
of  Rheims — the  Father  Jullion — was,  when  the  idea  was  first  pre- 
sented to  him,  seized,  and,  it  may  be  said,  fascinated  by  the  proposi- 
tion of  death  inflicted  in  unjust  battle  being  assassination.  In  like 
manner  he  seized  and  connected  therewith  the  other  idea,  that  the 
recently  introduced  substitute  for  salutation  (the  shaking  reciprocally 
of  the  arm)  was  destructive  of  r^pect,  which  it  was  the  busmess  of 
the  Church  to  instil  and  uphold. 

From  that  time  tbeae  two  ideas  became  grafted  00  the  CEwrif  ApQ9- 
ioUfm^  which  has.  stimggled  ita  painftil  way  into  essteuce;  for  now 
it  exists.  The  Congregation  of  Kites  has  sahetioiRed  its  rules  and  ita 
prayers  as  btoring  on  the  abov^mentioned  points,  land  the  Pope,  in 
receiving  its  vice-president,  the  Abb^  DfiTOxmNt,  so  weU  known  to 
our  readers,  has  granted  to  it  his  apostolic  benediction,  as  also  to  tiiose 
families  wherein  the  ancient  form  of  salutation  between  parontii 
elders,  and  children,  shall  be  restored.  In  this  benedictiou  Mr*  U&QU- 
HART  is  also  included  by  name  for  having  furthecred  the  objects  of  the 
Association,  and  to  that  gentleman  the  communicatioii  of  the  act  was 
made  by  the  Cardinal  ,Under-Secretary. 


(From  the  **  DeeentraUsattPn  de  Lyon^^  14  June,  1875.) 

Under  the  title,  "  Echoes  or  thb  Vatican,"  we  read  in  the  Journal  de 
Florence  of  tbo  10th  June : — 

'*  The  Abb6  Dmouent,  cure  of  Beanmonb^n-Argonne  and  vice-preBi- 
dent  of  tlie  Society  of  the  (Euwe  Apostolique,  has  been  at  Home  for  eomo 
time,  and  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  Bitee  for  special  praiyers  against  war  and  aedition.  Wait* 
ing  for  the  moment  when  we  can  publish  these  prayers,  in  which  are  re- 
flected the  pacific  spirit  of  the  Church,  we  coufine  ourselves  to-day  to  an- 
nouncing that  tlie  zealous  collaborator    of  the  (Euvre  ApoUolique  haa 
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'solicited  and  dbtamed  tlie  lipprobkHcAa'of.  the.s&me  Cdugregatiou  for  a 
practice  most  Tiseftil  in>efet'6ace  to  the  r^pect  wUcfi  chitdreti  owe  to  their 
parents  and  their  superior^* 

**  In  the  petition  which  he  drd^  np  t6  that  effect^  the  Abh^  DEPotrBNT 
calls  for  the  reprobation  by  ecclesiasticfl/l  atithority  of  a  most  dlsrespectfol 
usage  which  comes  to  ns  froth  the  Freemasons,  and  which  csonsists  in 
shaking,  by  the  Toignit  de  main  AVanglaise,  the  body  of  the  person  whom 
it  is  pretended  to  salnte.  He  asks  far  the  approbation  of  the  Christian 
salatation,  which  consists  in,  kissiDg^the' hands  of  parents  and  superiors,  or 
of  inclining  oneself  reiipectfUly  before  them ^  am  saying :  '  Let  Jesus 
Christ  be  pnuwdif  Zaud^itit  J6sm  Chtittur  P 

**  This  formula  and  this  manner  of  saluting  has  beeq  approyed  in  the 
following  terms :  '  NikU  obatat  guin  imo  optandum  id  Kdo  formutd  jpreoaiorid 
fihi^  parentis  ialuteni.  AVQVstxsus  Aj>r,  Capbaba,.  Sacrorun\  JtUuum 
Can^r€ff0tion£9  asseat^n* 

^  At  the  same  time  we  are  informed  by  a  private  letter  that'  tlie  Holy 
Tather  has  given  a  speciid  bsnedictpytm  to  this  work^  on  the  application  of 
the  Cardinal  BeraU)!.'* 


(From  the  "  Journal  de  Florence,'^  11  June,  1875.) 

!nie  Holy  Father  vouchsafed  to  receive  in  a  private  audience  the.AJbbe 
I>BVOirRifT,  eur^  of  Beaumont'^epfwArgonne,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken 
jat  ptendous'  numbers^  !Ehe  (Euvre^' Apoetolique  proposes  ta  re-establisb 
ieespeefe  in  iamilses  and  t<>  idspu<e  Christians  with,  a  horror  for  sedition  and 
for  war  which  is  dearly  ui^uat. 

The  works  on  these  grave  subjects,  which  he  has  published,  the  i 
had  the  honour  to  present  to  the  Holy  Father.  In  the  same  audience,  ^e 
Yiee^Postidenk  of  the  Sodbty.ofitil^'  'CE^r^'^oa^o^'^wBlaid  befoseHi 
Holiness  several  cases  of  conscience;,  of  ^hich.  be  is  the  depositary.  The 
Holj  Father  at  ooce  resolved  them  with  admirable  lucidity  and  wisdom.. 
Finally,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  visitor,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  accorded  his 
benediction  to  all  the  parishioners  of  Beaumont-en*Ar^onne,  as  well  as  to 
•seveml  persons  vho  are  interested  in,  and  who  have  assisted  in,  forwarding 
i&A  (But^Apo$ttAiqu^.  IR'lei  majf  mierltiem  tiie  navies  of  Mi\  ICoifCTI&isH,. 
Lord  BoBXBT  Moh7a<3^V|  and  Mr.  Ub<^iihabt. 


THB  tEATEBS. 

('lhrnuor.> 

Ail^powerfiil  and  eteraal  Gk>d,  the  Author  of  life,  supveme  Legislator, 
w^o  eren  in  the  andesit  Law  didsi^  ordain  by  Mosss,  Thy  servant,  that 
•fil  men  should  not  be.  put  to'  death* exempt  according  to  justice  and  after 
jodgBMiii;  ThoUy.  O  &od  of  Hostsi  who  didst  command  Thy  people  to 
offer  peace,  even  to  impious  nations,  before  justly  declaring  war  against 
tbetn,  Tonehsafe,  we  beseech  Thee,  to  look  upon  us  in  our  present  suffer- 
izigfs  from  the  throne  of  Thy  glory.  Thou  seest  the  fearful  massacres 
which  have  been  made  and  will  be  made  of  Thy  children,  whether  in 
iniquitottSr  wars,  undertaken  without  any  form  of  judgment,  bp  in 
inhuman  seditions.  Suffer  not  that  the  Light  revealed  to  the  nations 
should  be  entirely  obscured,  not  that  Thy  eternal  Law  should  continue  to 
be.  Violated ;  but  grant  that  in  these  our  times,  Thy  reign^  which  is  the  reign 
of  justice,  may  be  restored «,  We  pray  Thao  through  Jssirs  Ch&ist  our 
]&ord. 

O  Lord  JxsuB  Christ  our  Bedeemer,  who  didst  say  to  SiHOir  Pjetxb  : 

s  2 
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wU  ftp  iky  sword  into  the  tcaihard:  Thoa  who  didst  not  eome  to  destroy  the 
lOLW,  but  to  acccomplish  it  and  fulfil  it,  and  who  wiliest  that  Thy  Church 
should  regard  the  shedding  of  blood  with  horror,,  grant  unto  us  in  thesd 
days  of  mercy  and  of  penitence,  to  deplore  and  to  repair  more  and  more 
by  repentance,  so  many  inhuman  massacres  made  without  judgment  or 
justice,  in  which  we  haye  ourselves,  more  or  less,  taken  part,  whether  by 
reason  of  ignorance  of  Tby  Law,  or  by  having  forgotten  Thy  precept 
commanding  us  to  love  one  another. 

THE  FAFAL  BRIEF. 
lUustri  et  HonorabUi  Viro,  David  Urotthabt. 
Pius  P.P.  IX., 
lUustris  et  Honorabilis  Vir,  salutem.    Exeniplar  opusculi 
a  te  elucubrati  accepimus,  quod  Nobis  tub  litteris  comiter 
obtulisti. 
In  eA  elucubratione,  ut  scribis,  tibi  illud  proporitum  fiiit, 
^«t  itractares  de  civilis  vitae  cultu  restaurando  more  majorum. 
NoH  ftverunt  adhuc  multiplices  curse  et  occupationes  NoBtrsB 
-ut  oUam  piBrcurrere  possemus,   sed  interim   omittere  non 
YoluimuA,  quin  tibi  testemur  acceptum  Nobis  extitisse  offi- 
cium  ttium,   atque  de  eo  gratum  tibi  Nostrum  animam 
declaremus.     Oramus  autem  benignissimum  Deqm,  ut  tiM 
semper  propitius  et  auxiliator  adsit/  t^que  perfects  Nobbcum 
caritate  conlungat  ' 

Datum  Romse  apud  S.   PbtruM  die  2  Augusti  an.  187 !• 
Pontificatus  Nostri  Anno  Vicesimo  Sexto. 

PiirsP.P.IX. 


Letter  of  Mr.  Urquhart  to  a  Member  of 

the  Committee  of  Thirty. 

Gnmd  Trait,  Montreox,  Hay  24th,  1876. 

Sm, — ^We  live  in  worlds  so  dififexent  that  correspondence  by  p^n  and 
ink  does  not  suffice  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  which  separates  them. 

For  that  purpose  speech  and  opportunity  are  necessary ;  above  all 
a  certain  time  when  the  mephitic  air,  which  poisons  France  through 
die  ear,  shall  leave  you,  by  its  cessation,  a  free  mind  capable  of  makmg 
an -attempt  to  enter  into  our  existence. 

Thisjpossesaive  pronoun  applies  to  Russia  and  myself.  We  each  of 
us  act  v«i  our  own  side ;  you,  that  is  to  say,  the  human  race,  you 

^"'-subHiiU 

fiussia  is  a  large  country ;  but  her  means  of  action  are  by  intelli- 
;  sence.    I  am  onl^  a  small  molecule,  but  I  know  what  she  does. 

As  what  she  does,  or  aims  to  do,  is  evil  for  all  others,  this  know- 
ledge incites  me  to  maintain  a  struggle  against  her ;  a  struggle  which 
becomes  a  victory  the  moment  that!  get  to  the  ear  of  those  who  are 
sufibring  from  her. 
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It  is  a  conspiracy  Tvhich  is  got  up  between  the  conspirators  and  the 
victims;  because  fiie  latter  are  not  in  the  secret,  and  because  the 
secret  is  hidden  from  them  by  the  ideas  of  the  day. 

It  is  therefore  not  her  own  intelligence  which  provides  Bussia  with 
the  means  of  overturning  the  world,  but  the  talk  at  even'  moment 
between  ther  individuals  who  compose  it,  and  which  renders  them 
incapable  of-  seeing  and  of  knowing  how  to  act,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  produce?  an  immense  result  of  activity,  terrible,  blind,  and 
minons. 

The  situation  of  France  is  entirely  changed  since  July,  1874,  and 
that  through  some  words  which  were  written  oy  M.  Delouche  on  the 
22nd  of  that  month/  Kussia  is  to-day  on  the  defensive  in  order  to 
weaken  their  consequences. 

I  beg  you  to  have  a  conversation  witK  M.  Delouche.  If  you  do 
not  know  him,  pray  make  his  acquaintance.  Tou  can  use  this  letter 
as  an  introduction  to  him. 

I  au^ur  such  great  results  from  the  letter  which  you  have  done 
me  the  nonour  to  write  to  me,  that  I  dare  to  confine  myself  to  this 
preliminary  step.  If  it  succeeds,  I  will  address  myself  to  the  task  to 
which  you  invite  me. 

There  is  not  an  individual  among  the  two  hundred  millions  who 
would  not  become  a  stumbling  block  for  Bussia  if  he  could  cease  to 
employ  a  geographjcial  term  for  the  designating  the  various  nations, 
and  if  he  ^b^ted  the  name  of  the  mkn  into  whose  hands  each 
nation  has  for  the  moment  fallen. 

This  does  not  appear  to  be  difficult,  and  yet  it  is  impossible,  so 
long  as  each  one  lives  in  the  midst  of  the  buzz  which  is  caused  by  the 
others. 

The  touchstone  of  power  is  war.  If  I  said  ^*  There  has  been  no 
^  European  war  except  between  France  and  England,"  I  should  sub- 
ject you  to  a  too  laborious  effort  of  thought.  But  these  are  Napo- 
j:eoks  words ;  I  can  give  you  .them  as  a  maxim. 

France  tried  in  vain  to  subjugate  Belgium,  Holland,  IVussia,  the 
Germanic  Confederatron,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Spain.  There  remained 
behind  her  a  maritime  power  greater  than  her  own.  All  was  taken 
away  firom  her.  What  then  ought  to  be  the  result  if  the  possessors  of 
this  strength  should  abolish  it  themselves  1  The  consequence  would 
be  what  you  have  seen  to-day;  that  is  to  say,  what  I  foretold  in  1838. 
If  the. maxim  be  true,  thet^lhas  been  no  war  since  1815 ;  but  only 
the  semblances  of  war,  dtrrying  with  them,  it  is  true,  real  and  terrible, 
consequences,  but  having  nothing  of  the  essential  characters  of  a  war,* 
namely,  the  appreciation  and  the  employment  of  strength. 

But  France  and  l^ngland  not  being  engaged  in  contest,  and  being 
moreoyer  united,  all  force  is  in  their  hands.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
scale  there  is  only  Tireakness — ^relative  ^vireakness. 

Whehce  ften  comes  the  present  situation — or  rather  its  present 
appearances? 

it  is  {hat  power  combined  with  imbecility  constitutes  strength. 

We  have  tlferi  to  do  with  the  imbecility  of  seventy  millions  of  indi- 
viduals'who  Compose  these  two  nations  powerful  but  incapable,  united 
but  imbecile. 
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It  is  yeiy  unfortunate,  that  it  should  be  sq;  but.beiAg  $o.  yrhajt  mi 
opportunity  it  is  for  the  huinbleat  citizen  i£  lie  sees  I  In  ord^r  to  see, 
the  sight  has  only  to  be  purified,  and  if  this  service  be  rendered  to  him 
he  is  in  a  position  to  give  it  to  others. 

I  have  just  read  with  astonishment  this  passage  in  the  Journal  de 
Florence^  which  receives  its  inspirations  from  the  Vatican,  and  which 
says :  "  You  devote  yourselves  to  ruin  in  creating  for,  yourselves  a 
*<  protector."    This  is  precisely  what  you  did  in  1870. 

As  to  your  being  a  maritime  nation,  it  counts  for  nothing.  If  it 
sufficed  to  be  a  m^time  nation  iu  order  to  underytaud  maritime  law, 
and  so  to  possess  the  secret  of  diplomatic  action,  France  could  not  be 
where  she  is,  any  more  than  England  would  be. ,  No  sailor  of  these 
two  countries,  now  degraded  to  the  second  rank,  and  which  ought  to 
prepare  themselves  for  occupation,  has  ever  exerdsed,  or  seen  exer- 
cised the  right  of  search  and  seizure.  It  is  not  known  what  it  is,and  never 
havmg  exercised  it  he  misunderstands  it,  and  the  preiudices  of  caste 
are  mixed  up  in  the  matter.  If  you  read  Englidi  1  will  ^end  you  die 
^planation  of  these  words.  Yqu  will  see  from  it  that  cruising  al  sea 
has  ceased  since  1806,  and  that  from  that  epoch  only  the  brute  force 
of  vessels  of  war  has  counted  in  war. 

Since  the  deaths  of  Lord  Dunoonald,  of  William  IV., .  and  of 
Talljcybaj^d,  these  two  countries  have  remained  without  a  sailor's 
eye.  Tallbysani)  commenced  his  diplomatic  career  by  annii^  a 
privateer.  Cardin;al  Mazabik  derived  nia  grea;b  fortune  from  priva- 
teers. 

I  also  have  passed  through  that  experience.  I  am  the  onlv  oua  In 
in  these  two  countries,  though  I  was  in  the  service  of  another,  who 
have  visited  and  made  seizure  on  board  neutral  vessels  carrying  belli^ 
eerent  produce  and  property.  I  know  therefore  whfit  it  is ;  you  others 
CO  not 

In  the  Greek  war  of  independence  I  sein^  as  a  naval  officer ; 
and  not  only  did  I  assist  at  captures,  but  I  was  also  prize  master 
and  advocate  befpre  the  Court  oi  Admiralty  improvised  tor  the  ooea- 
sion.  ^  It  was  conseoneuce  of  having,  from  the  age  of  fifteen,  bad  mjr 
attention  fixed  on  the  laws  of  maritime  war  that  I  was  able  not  only 
to  fulfil  these  functions,  but  also  tq  uist^ct  the  lodges  on  the  £q|^ 
lish  procedure  which^  ^^  adopted.. 

Austria^  three  vessels  belon^ng  to  whom  were  seised  and  ooo* 
demned.  attempted,  by  the  intervention  of  hejr,  Consul  at.  Syrs^  to 
vitiate  tne  seizure  and  to  prevent  the  sal^  of  the  carjjoes  by  proclauor 
ing  the  apt  of  seizure  a  piracy. 

1  tore  up  the  proclamation,  and  being  supported  by  the  Endiisk 
captains,  I  addressed  myself  to  Commodore  Oqsnaju),  who  rigbtecT  siie 
^gaiBSt  the  Consul.  In  this  way  waa  the  right  pi  sejbmce  xeoogniaed 
in  Greece,  and  from  it  proceeded  h^  independenqe* 

At  the  jime  of  which  I  apeak  GUeeoe  aid  not  possess  apy  measivvof 

action  or  resistance. 

I  cite  this  insjtani^e  in  order  to  ahpw  tl^t  t^  smal^t  oomaUy  in 
poaaesaion  of  a  port,  can  face  the  most  rciaQubtaWe  eneoo^ , 

Whence  it  is  to  be  deduced  that  the.  m^st  powerful  x^t^tiou  m$f  bo 


*  - 
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kept  nt  bay  by  an  enemy  of  the  sttmllest  strength^  if  the  latter  suc- 
ceeds in  misdirecting  him  as  to  these  means  of  action. 

Tott  wHi  dbo  see  tfa^t  for  me  l^e  nnmbeir  '<rf  the  ignotant  goes  for 
nothing,  and  that  all  depends  on  knowing  what  others  do  not  know, 
and  in  not  being  misled  by  the  false  maxims  by  which  they  have  been 
emascolated. 

If  Ikiglish  naval  oflBc^rs  formeriy  thought  it  monstrous  that  a  In- 
timate seizure  should  be  designated  as  an  act  of '  piracv,  it  was  not  so 
with  political  men ;  for  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  the  Chovamor  of 
the  Ionian  Islands  issued  a  proclamation  that  En^and  did  not  allotv 
neutrsl  vessels  to  be  visited  or  seized. 

But  the  EJnglidi  Gbv^iiment,  -which  had  evidently  not  been  con- 
sulted, caused  this  proclamation  to  be  withdrawn.  At  this  day  it  is 
not  difficult  to  find  an  AkiaDK^^s  cltie  through  this  labyrinth.  It  was 
Aen  not  to  be  found,  uod  it  was  with  a  light  heart  that  I  ranged 
myself  as  antagonist  of  Russia,  whom  I  believed  to  be  the  protectress 
of  Greece,  and  towards  whom  my  eyes  were  turned. 

The  incident  is  narrated  in  the  great  and  unknown  work  of  Count 
PROEESCH  ^fhich  has  for  its  title,  ^*The  Greek  Insurrection*'),  who 
was  then  a  Colonel  in  the  Austrian  service  in  the  Levant. 

To  complete  the  anecdote,  I  add  that  it  was  Wabd's  book  on  the 
Sights  and  Duties  of  Neutrals  which  opened  my  eyes  on  this  aspect 
of  unman  affairs. 

On  my  retuni  from  Greece  to  England,  I  wished  agiiin  to  read  this 
work.  In  the  library  where  I  had  hm  \Xy  it  was  no  longer  to  be  found. 
I  souii^t  f or  k  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum;  it  had  disap- 
peared from  therSi  ^ 

Finally  at  Beaufort,  the  library  at  which  place  contains  the  most 
precious  diplomatic  docun^ents,  the  book  was  not  be  had ;  and  I  then 
found  a  Busikm  instedled  in  ittf  management 

By  the  abstracticfin  of  this  publieaUon  it  was  PoLTPHEinTd  that  was 
Minded.  ^     . 

Daring  my  visit  to  fiogland  last  year  a  eopy  was  fonndy  Sikd  the 
work'ha$  lately  bean  reprinted  by  Ii<M*d  StanIj&y  of  ALbaitusr^ 
¥4io  mentions  the  ineident  m  the  p^face  to  it^  though  he  was  not 
aware  of  what  I  have  just  now  0^  IPC  the  vfiant  taiae. 

If  these  hud  been  at  Syta  a.Basaian'Oonsul,  when  the  dispvte 
was  goinflp  on  with  resjHsct  to  .  the  sde  <d  the  seized  aiid  oondemoed 
eargoesi  1  should  certainly  have  addressed  myself  to  him ;  and  then 
ail  ehanoefor  the  i^orld  would  have  been  .lost ;  for  I,  myself,  should 
also  have  be^fi  led  astray^ 

I  have  oited  a  word  of  General  VOiaHT-BfiETXi  here  is  the  com^ 
plate  s^ntetice i — ^^^The  great  States  hftd^  at  the  [Brussels  ConfeieBce^ 
^  ooi9iiK>n  interests  to  Sustain  against  the  condition  of  the  smhll 
^  StatW  Xbe  latter  loiik  only  at  their  forced  nositioa  as  occupied^ 
while  the  great  States  have  reason  to  oceupy  tnemselves  above  all 
with  thueir  ioieed  position  as  occupiers* 

These  words  are  contained  Sa  a  letter  which  I  have  just  received 
from  ft  French  commander,  who  has  conferences  with  the  oflScerr  of 
bis  corps,  on  the  Bight  of  Seardi. 
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Noy  sir,  Kussia  will  not  cause  France  to  be  subjected  to  another 
Prussian  invasion  without  the  assurance  that  France  will  not  employ 
cruisers ;  that  is  to  saj^  that  she  has  not  the  idea  ef  employing  them 
in  the  event  of  war. 

.   It  is  therefore  to  make  known  to  France  this  idea ;  that  I  hove 
applied  myself. 

Kussia  has  soueht  to  ward  off  the  blow,  firstly  by  the  Congress  of 
Brussels^  which  Mr.  Disraeli  has  run  affrotuid,  and  latterly  by 
making  a  parade  of  an  approaching  war,  to  oe  calmed  after  the  visit 
of  the  t)zar  to  Berlin. 

Whence  it  follows  for  France  that  the  Czar  is  her  protector,  and 
that  she  must  not  offend  him  by  articulating  the  phrase,  ^^  Bight  of 
^^  Search."    Besides  M.  Decazss  is  there. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Tour  very  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

D.  Ubquhabt. 

(Extract  from  "X«  Journal  de  Floremt^'^  May  22ndf  1875.) 

Politically,  the  key  to  the  situation  of  Europe  is  not  ^t  Berlin  but  at 
St.  Petersburg: 

Translated  into  [plain  language,  tbe  counsels  of  M.  de  Gobtchakoff 
are  these : — 

To  Prince  BtsiCARCE  the  Bussian  Prince  says : — 

^  Be  quiet ;  leave  France  free  to  reorganise  her  army ;  if  she  attacks 
you  we  will  bo  with  you." 

To  Marshal  Macmahoit  the  Bussian  Prince  says : — 

"  Do  not  disquiet  yourself  with  demands  or  threats  from  Germany ;  if 
she  attacks  you  we  will  be  with  you,  and  we  will  restrain  her  together." 


Explanation  of  the  late  Alarm  of  War. 

^  The  recent  menaoe  to  the  peace  of  Europe"  is  a  phrase  whidi  is 
now  in  conunon  use.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Times  that 
this  menace  was  an  occurrence  at  once  ^  important"  and  ^*  obscure."* 
Yet  it  is  but  a  short  time  ago  that  nothing  was  apparently  clearer 
than  the  whole  thine.  The  French  had  passed  a  law  on  military 
cadresy  which  was  understood  at  Berlin  to  mean  that  France  was  pre- 
paring for  an  attack  upon  Germany,  and  that  view  of  the  case  was  at 
once  communicated  to  the  other  Oourts,  together  with  a  clear  intima- 
tion that  they  found  themselves  ^  compiled  to  reflect  once  more  on 
^  the  propriety  of  going  to  war  with  FrasiCe.'*  We  were  assured  on 
the  best  authority  that  the  most  active  preparations  were  being  made^ 
in  Germany  to  put  in  practice  this  renectioti,  entering  into  the 
minutest  details ;  such  as  notice  served  on  individuals  to  hold  them- 
selves ready  for  hospital  service,  lint  and  bandtoe  served  out,  &c. 
Then  the  C^ar  appeared  on  the  field — a  visit  long  before  announced 
to  hie  nephew  at  Berlin  came  off  at  the  dangerous  mdment*  The 
result  was  magical.  He  said  war  was  not  to  be,  and  it  was  not. 
All  this  was  repeated  with.  An  umform  voice  by  the  journals  of 

*  Tmm*  leader^  Jwie  16.. 
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Europe  for  some  time ;  with  die  same  unanimity  that  'they  had  pro- 
claimed that  war  was-  imminent  before  the  meeting  of  the  Emperors 
at  Berlin  did  they  from  the  moment  of  that  meeting  declare  that  the 
danger  had  passed  away.  Where,  then,  is  the  **  obscurity','  which,  the 
Times  now  tells  ns,  hangs  about  this  late  important  occurrence  t  The 
uncertainty  that  now  prevails  as  to  how  the  danger  of  war'was  got 
rid  of,  or  even  as  to  the  existence  of  the  danger,  nas  been  produced 
by  the  same  means  which  produced,  first,  the  certainty  of  war,  and 
then  the  certainty  of  peace-^that  is  by  the  newspapers^ — ^bv  the  un- 
known pens  who  write  letters  or  articles  to  the  daily  papers  irom  or  in. 
the  vanous  capitals  of  Europe. 

There  is  nothing  ^^  obscure"  about  this  process  except  the  persons  of 
the  subordinate  actors,  which  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  know*  It  is  a 
veiy  simple  one.  and  one  that  fits  so  admirably  into  the  present  method 
of  governing,  tnat  it  would  be  surprising  indeed  if  those  who  rule  did 
not  make  use  of  it  for  their  own  ends. 

The  value  for  us  of  all  diis  is,  that  by  calling  attention  to  the  contra- 
dictory assertions  of  the  Press  in  connexion  ^^th  what  has  happened^ 
we  may.  be  able  to  convince  one  or  two  persons  that  so  long  as  thej 
look  to  the  news  supplied  to  the  journals  as  a  means  of  knowing  what  is 
^ing  to  happen  or  of  understanding  what  has  happened,  they  are  all 
m  the  dark. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  to  see  one's  way  by  knowing  tilings 
ourselves,  and  by  that  knowledge  judmng  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
what  is  published.  What  is  required- is  to  know  the  actors,  and  so  to 
be  able  to  estimate  what  they  are  likely  to  do. 

The  actors  in  the  case  before  us  are  the  Russian  Cabinet  and  Prince 
BisiCABOK ;  those  acted  on  are  the  mass  of  Europeans,  but  especially 
France.  Germany — ^Prussia  especially — is  not  worth  considering  in 
the  affair*  Keither  need  the  personal  tendencies,  the  .passions,  or 
weaknesses  of  Bishabck  be  thought  of.  His  passions  hove  only  been 
useful  to  the  master  mind,  and  if  ever  they  become  troublesome  there 
are  many  ways  of  putting  them  to  rights. 

We  will  spedk  then  not  of  two  actors  but  of  one.  The  whole  thing 
luu  been  a  gigantic  hoax,  played  by  Jtussia  for  a  very  grave  object :  a 
hoax  apparently  completely  successful,  and  yet  which  the  Debate  of 
Julv  2  may  do  Something  to  counteract. 

All  Europe  has  been  hoaxed ; .  but  the  intended  dupe  was  France. 
France  had  to  be  firmly  persuaded- Uiat  she  was  saved  from  imminent 
danger  by  the  goodwiU  towards  her  of  the  Ejuperor  of  BussU.  It. 
may  be  said  ^  W  hy  all  this  trouble  T  was  not  France  already  con- 
vinced of  the  friendship  of  ALEXAJU>£B,f  Wa3  she  not  onlv  the  niore 
certain  of  it  when  she  knew  that  Biskabck  bad  declared  that  Prince 
Oblopf  wa4  humbugging  her  when  he  expresaed  his  '^  sympathy"*.. 
There  was  a  specialreason,  not  known  to  the  newspaper  reading 
pi^biic  ;  but  which,  had  it  known  it,  it  would  not  have  oeen  a  bit  the 
wiser.  There  is  at  this  moment  a  petition  lying  before  the  French  As^ 
sembly^  which  calls  for  the  abrogation  of  the  Declaration  (tf  Paris : 

*  See  DighmaHio  JReoiw  for  Jfuineij^  1S76|  sege  16.  • 
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a  Debate  was  to  have  taken  place  on  this  petition,  the  speakers  were 
designated,  fte  argmnents  they  would  nse  were  known.  This  had  to 
be  prevented,  and  this  has  been  prevented. 

Unless  those  few  Frenchmen  who  have  become  Kving  souls  can 
vivify  some  of  the  rest,  the  chance  that  France  possessed  of  recovering 
her  maritime  Tpower  will  have  passed  away,  and  she  will  have  con- 
tentedly sunk  into  the  acknowledged  condition  of  a  protected  State. 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  conviction  established  in  the  French 
mind,  which  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  occurs  in  the  same  paper 
which  but  on  the  16th  of  April  last  expressed  its  belief  that  FrussiA 
would  not  attack  France  until  perfectly  assured  that  she  did  not  in- 
tend to  employ  her  marine.* 

^  The  rSte  plaved  by  the  Czar  in  this  affair  must  not  be  misrepre- 
^  sented.  It  has  been  that  of  a  humane  and  generous  piacificator.  After 
^this  incident,  Albxandeb  II..  w  the  true  arbiter  of  the  peace  of 
^^  Europer 

Little  does  it  avail  to  a  modem  man  to  have  a  key  ^ven  to  him ; 
he  cannot  use  it  because  he  is  not  himself,  but  the  mere  echo  of 
the  sounds  around  him.  To  know  that  Russia  could  not  allow  of 
a  war  in  which  maritime  power  might  again  be  called  into  play,  was  to 
know  that  BislCAiBCE  was  not  going  to  attack  France  at  this  moment ; 
that,  therefore,  there  was  no  danger  of  war,  and  no  occasion  or  oppor^ 
tunity  for  the  Czar  to  play  the  part  of  arbiter  of  the^  peace  of  Europe. 

It  was  also  to  know  that  the  only  way  to  preserve  peace  is  to  restore 
maritimepowcr.  The  conclusion  that  the  peace  is  preserved  by  Bussia 
from  humane  and  generous  sentiments,  leads  to*  the  result  that  to 
please  her,  maritime  power  is  to  be  finally  destroyed. 

There  is  at  this  moment  an  **IhtemationaV*  Conference  going  on 
at  St.  Petersburg.  It  is.  indeed,  only  about  telegraphs,  and  its  mem- 
bers are  only  professional  or  official  subordinates.  But  the  occasioxt 
has  nevertheless  been  put  to  pr6flt ;  importance  is  given  to  it  br  the 
President  being  the  Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  General  "[tlMA- 
8CHEFF,  and  he  thus  speaks  in  his  opening  discourse :   * 

"During  the  sojourn  which  you  will  make  in  Russia,  you  will  not 
^  find  the  wordly  pleasures  of  raris,  the  artistic  splendours  of  Rome^ 
^  or  the  animated  and  agreeable  life  of  Vienna.  But  you  will  find  on 
^' the  other  hand  some  interesting  subjects  to  study;  some  satisfymg' 
*^  convictions  to  carry  away  wilii  you ;  this  one,  among  the  rest,  that 
^  the  pacific  sentiments,  so  loudly  proclaimed  by  Jffis  Majesty  the 
^*  Emperor,  are  those  of  the  whole  nation."  ■  In  common  life  it  is  not 
the  sentiments  which  are  the  most  ostentatiously  put  forward,  Aat 
men  believe  the  most.  On  the  contrary,  distrust  is  generally  awakened 
br  such  a  proceeding.  Russia,  however,  enjoys  the  privilege  of  being 
always  beheved ;  for  her,  words  ar^  allowed  to  stand  m  the  place  en 
deeds;  they  are  even  considered  to  be  of  greater  value. 

The  double  part,  played  by  Russia  in  1870,  with  the  result  of 
first  making  the  war  and  then  prolonging  it  and  rendering  it  fatal 
to  France  is  notorious.    It  is  notorious  that  the  HoSENZOt<L£BK  affair^ 

*  8^tetfcl»fr<Wtli«^l>SdBiitnifl8itioii'*fiitM«lifitaber. 
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the  comedy  of  S^Syjfche.  invasuHi  of,  Francei  we^e  all  oonceTted  b^. 
tween  Gobtghakoff  and  !^zsm4ECk:  ;  it  is  equally  nqtoriouj^  tHai 
Russia  at  the  aaxne  moment  was  telling;  the  Emperor  that  she  would 
take  care  that  Fiance  shon^ld  not  lose  territory,  whatever  might  be  thiO 
isane  of  the  war. 

Yet  the.  same  Fren^  journal^  we  h^ve  already  referred  tp,  p^h* 
lishes  the  words  of  the  Russian  general  in  itfi  leading  article  (June  8) 
with  the  f oilowinff  comm^ntaiy : 

^^How  could  the  Cz^  have  been  induced  to  proclaim  so  loudly  bia. 
'^  pacific  sentiments,  unless  he  hivd  found  himself  jn  presence  of  sentir 
^*  ments  of  a  contrary  nature." 

Enjdand)  we  grieve  to  say,  has  also  fallen  into  thei  trap ;  that, is, 
Lord  Debby  has,  acting  in  the  name  of  Efigland.  How  far  the 
country  in  general  has. be^n  deceived?  remalQ^.to  be  seen..  Histv^ 
of  pacificator,  in  humble  imitation  of  .the  Czar,  carries  one  back  to 
the  last  time  he  was  in  office.  The  coincidence  between  the  two 
periods  is.  certainly  not  accidental.  Tlien,  too,  war  was  imminent; 
France  was  going  to  rush  upon  Prussia  .about  Lujxembourg ;  England 
(Lord  Djsbey)  stepped  forward,  warned  both  parties  off,  and  wiui  the 
aid. of  Russia,  settled  the  question  by  a  Congress,  in  which  tha> 
neutrality  of  Luxembourg  was  guaranteed  by  the  Powers^  inchiding 
those  against  whom  the  guarantee  was  required,  and  with  the 
underetanding  that  none  of  the  Powers  individually  were  bound  to 
anything  unless  all  joined* 

The  remarkable  coincidence  is  that  then  as  now  Lord  Derbt  had 
jnst  befqria  opposed  Russia,  and  in  the  same  fashion  as  to*day,  that  is 
n^atively.  He  had  then  refused  to  join  in  a  collective  note  thceat^iing 
the  Porte  unless  she  gave  up  Candia.  We  then  supposed  that  the 
object  was  to  bring  back  the  English  Secretary  to  his  allegiance  to 
Russia  by  flattering  him  with  the  idea  of  the  influence  he  had  ej^erted. 
The  present  case  is  much  more  serious.  .  England^s  power  is  directly 
concerned  ;  the  averment  of  those  who  seek  to  get  rid  of  the  Dedarar 
tion  of  Paris  is  that  under  it  she  is  powerless.  What  better  argument 
can  he  employed  than  to  point  to  the  powerful  influence  Sbe  has 
legitimately,  exercised  at  this  important  crisis  ?  It  is,  thecefore,  nbt: 
Lord  Derby  alone,  but  the  whole  nation,  that  is  to  be  prevented  from 
forming  an  obstacle  in  Russia's  way  by  being  restored  to  its  self-com- 
placency, and  so  made  willing  to  leave  things  as  they  are.  If  this  be 
so,  the  more  need  is  there  for  the  forthcoming  Motion,  and  the  more 
cxedit  is  due  to  the  Member  of  Parliament  who  has  had  the  courage  to 
propose  it. 

It  he  WK^uld  allow  us  to  mAke  him  a  su^estion  it  would  be  this : 

By  bringiiMr  forward  sndi  a  Motion  he  .^ows  himself  to  be  different 
from  bis  contemponiries.  Let  that  consciotisness  carry  him  through. 
He  will  not  then  shrink  from  using  those  arguments  which  are  alone 
the  decisive  ones  because  ti\ey  are  unt  true  ones ;  winch  stand  th^'test 
of  time,  because  events  will  only  come  to  confirm  them.  He  will  then ' 
have  the  satisf action  of  knowing  tha^k Jie  has  not  failed  even  should  his 
aet  for  the  present  appear  to  have  done  so. 

Should  the  debate  cm  Mr.  O'Cjlbuy^s  motion  bs  A^*  Parliamenbiy 
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sense,  a  failure,  still  it  will  be  for  us  a  triumph.  We  have  had  a  series 
of  triumphs  beginning  from  the  campaign  opened  by  the  Committees 
in  April,  1874  against  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  continued  by  the 
Brussels  Congress — not  an  original  plan  of  Russia's,  but  one  adopted 
from  a  set  of  agitators  and  adventurers  to  meet  the  rising  feeling  in 
France  in  respect  to  maritime  power — ^by  the  failure  of  Aat  Congress, 
by  the  announcement  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Congress,  by  its  failure, 
by  the  debate  on  Mr.  Coohrane's  Motion,  when  a  supporter  of  the 
Government  was  found  to  oppose  the  abrogation  of  the  JDeclaration  of 
Pioiris  and  members  of  Parliament  to  vote  for  it ;  by  the  formation  of 
the  Maritime  League,  and  the  Motion  now  in  prospect. 
•  The  matter  which  contains  the  germinating  power  is  very  minute ; 
the  seed  when  put  in  the  ground  has  long  to  he,  and  the  blade  when 
it  appears  has  to  await  its  season  for  the  harvest. 

THE  PRESS  ON  THE  ALARM  OF  WAR. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  boand  to  Germany  by  powerful  ties  which 
he  does  not  desire  to  break.     An  attack  upon  France,  under  the  {livoloaB 

KBtext  that  she  is  recovering  too  quickly,  and  must  be  once  more  put 
wn,  would  completely  reverse  the  bases  of  the  arraDgement  of  1872.* 
— ««M*,  May,  1875. 

It  is  no  longer  a  secret  that  if  Europe  has  so  recently  escaped  the 
danger  of  a  serious  conflagration,  it  is  entirely  owing  to  the  personal  effortei 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  energetic  determination  displayed  by  the 
Ozar,  that  the  world  should  retain  the  benefits  of  peace,  triumphed  over  all 
the  contrary  ideas,  so  that  at  ttie  preseht  moment  Alxxakdxb  11.  is  become 
the  real  arbiter  of  the  destinies  oflhirepe. — Memorial  Diplomatique^  June  7. 

The  same  upcertainty  still  prevails  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  late 
diplomatic  incidents.  The  German  Press  declares  that  xxo  dif&culty  was 
iftade  by  the  Berlin  Government,  that  consequently  the  Emperor  of  Russii. 
had  nothing  to  intervene  about,  and  that  tlie  English  Cabinet  gave  itself 
mieless  trouble  in  giving  orders  to  its  Representative  at  Berlin.  .  .  • 
The  Bwsian  Ambassador  at  London  advised  England  to  make  representa- 
tions  at  Berlin,  which  was  done  through  Lord  Odo  Rubssll,  and  which 
led  to  pacific  assurances  on  the  part  of  Prince  Bismaeok.-— Paru  Letter  oj 
the  Gtuette  deZauaannef  May  31. 

An  occurrence  so  important  and  yet  so  obscure  as  the  recent  menace  to 
the  peace  of  Europe  is  certain  to  set  speculation  at  work  on  future  move- 
ments, and  the  probable  combinations  and  alliances  of  nations.  ,  .  ,  . 
As  a  specimen  of  these  speculations  we  may  take  an  article  in  the  St. 
Petersburg  Golos  sent  us  by  our  Prussian  correspondent.  .  .  .  The 
writer  discasses  the  possibility  of  a  weakenitag  or  rupture  of  the  alliance 
between  Russia  and  the  German  Empire,  He  takes  the  view  most  agree- 
ajl)le  to  a  Bus$iaa«^tbat  the  Czar  virtually  epmpeUed  Germany  to  keep  the 
peace.  That  thfs  is  a  violent  perversion  of  w7i^  really  occurred  will  hardly 
be  doubted  I  but  it  is  the  basis  of  the  wnt;er*B  speculations. — Times, 
JmelQ;,  ,  \ 

.  *  Known  «&  the  AllUhot.o£  the  time  Emperora,  Mid  to  be\pfligned  in  a  Protocol  dated 
10th  September,  1872 ;  the  baees  being  that  the  actual  poMeatiodl  o<  eech  are  guaranteed 
— ^Altace  and  Lorraine  therefore  guaranteed  to  PlruMia^tbat  GertnaSff  ^  the  common  intweet 
ia  t^  keep  llie  peace  In  the  West,  Rttiiia  and  Austria  in  the  fiastlthat  ia  that  the  three 
Powera  are  to  act  In  concert  in  all  that  concema  Fhmce  and  Turkey.' ' 

y 


Mr.  (y  Clerks  Motion.  agj 


The  fall  Powers  of  a  Plenipotentiary. 

MATEBIALS  FOR  A  PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATOE. 
Houm  OF  CoKMONB,  Friday^  Julj  9, 1875. 

• 

^  Mb.  O'Clebt — ^Declaration  of  Paris — ^Address  for  Copies  of  the  In- 
structions given  by  Her  Majesty^s  Government  to  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  and  Lord  Cowlet,  relative  to  the  signature  of  the 
Declaration,  dated  the  16th  daj  of  April,  I8569  annexed  to  the 
23rd  Protocol  of  the  Conference  of  Paris : 

^  And  of  the  Correspondence  which  passed  between  Her  Ma« 
jesty's  Oovemment  and  other  Gtivemments  during  the  year  1856, 
relative  to  the  afores£d  Declaration  of  Paris/' 

Mr.  BouBElfs  high  character  assures  us  tihat  it  cannot  be  his 
wish|  by  an  ambiguous  expression^  to  diminish  in  any  degree  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown ;  nevertheless,  one  of  his  remarks  in  his  reply  to 
l£.  Baillie  CoghkaIne  had  such  an  eouivocal  sound,  that  he  must 
feel  himself  under  an  obligation  to  Mr^,  O'Glebt  for  bringing  forward 
a  motion  for  papers  and  thus  giving  him  an  opportunity  for  explana- 
tion. 

The  attendance  of  members  is  particularly  desirable,  that  the  ex- 
planation may  be  made  to  a  full  House. 


Explanation  of  the  last  Debate  on  the 

Declaration  of  Paris. 

It  is  now  a  century  and  a  half  since  the  audacious  design  was  formed 
by  an  insignificant  State  of  annihilating  the  power  of  a  great  Empire^ 
and  the  process  devised  by  which  the  apparent  impossibility  should  be 
acoomplished.  It  was  England  that  was  thus  devoted  to  subjugation 
or  perdition.    It  was  a  "  Calmuck  Prince'*  who  devised  the  operation. 

At  iihe  qpoch  of  this  conception  a  great  European  Power  existed, 
who  had,  besides,  extensive  territorie3,  powerful  alliances,  and  domi- 
nating influence,  was  also  possessed  of  wealth,  trade,  southern  sea-coasts, 
and  a  splendid  array  of  line-of -battle  ships,  so  perfect,  indeed,  in  their 
ccmatmction  as  to  become  the  models  for  the  brilish  dockyards ;  and 
withal,  a  naval  population,  nourished  by  Transatlantic  fisheries,  and 
eminent  naval  commanders. 

This  was  France,  who,  under  her  great  monarch,  not  only  designed^ 
as  did  this  Muscovite  Czar,  to  destroy  the  maritime  preponderance  or 
Great  Britain,  but  was  actually  engagedby  the  exercise  of  all  physical 
jpoeans  in  endeavouring  to  effect  that  end. 
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But  the  design  of  France  was  based  on  material  instruments,  that 
of  Russia  on  tne  construction  of  syllogisms  and  the  adjustment  of 

Ehrases.  The  first  operated  by  the  blows  which  her  arm  could  de- 
yer,  the  other  by  the  conclusions  or  emotions  which  she  wad  able  to 
superHKlXi£#iQ  tA9  lAii^d,  H  lien  uHf  ^scji^ii^  (pUy|(|nist^  ;  ^ 

xhe  first,  after  uAing  up  her  own  power  so*  as  subsequently  to  bring 
to  th^  gvoudt^d  the  -i^ri^  ^(  tl^a^/p^wf$r,,k(^»  Wr  ^i^tagoaiBt  more 
powerful  than  before  the  attempt  was  made.  The  second,  endued 
with  the  continidiy  4>e!iftaiAing  te*  the  nature  ^i\  ifae;oomception,  pur- 
sued her  design,  to  all  but  its  accomplishjnent;,  ^V^^jg  euvelopea  ia 
^he.  toils,  not  the  one  only  but  botH  those  great  Empires  wlioae  de- 
structive and  bootless  rivalry,  has  constituted  iu  latter  times  the  history 
and  the  curse  of  the  world,    .     ' 

The  plan  devised  for  the.  3ubjttgation  of  Ep^and  and  sq  pursued 
with  the  co-operation  of  Prance,  has  developed  itself  into  the  extinction 
oi]Abuitime  JPoid^t^:  whilst  by  the  ^^  creation  of  ^ro^sia"  as/a  first-rate 
Pow^r  (Tali;«btband),  planned  iu  1S14  but  accomjplished  only  in  1871 
— the  extinction  of  Maritime  Fowcp:  lead^  to-  the.  virti^aJl  z^i^astery  of 
Europe  and  the  world.  ,         . 

The  design  prosecuted  thus  successfully  and  thjtrs  perfectly  con- 
cealed, was  at  length  diiscovered  by  a  contemporarv ;  but.  unfortu- 
nately that  discoverer  did  not  perceive  the  method  wnich  she  had  emr 
ployed^^nor  consec|[uently  the  means  of  counteraction.  Moreover  he 
was  a  Frenchman,  and  France  was  touched  at  that  time  only  in  a 
contingent  fashion ;  nor  could  he,  even  if  possessed  of  these  stib- 
sidiary  means  have,  effected  anything,  directly  on  the  important  fieldy 
not  being  an  Englishman,  and  being  distrusted  by  Englisnmen. 

The  perfect  and  full  discovery  or  the  tonib  which  was  being  hol- 
lowed out  for  Europe  remained  to  be  made  in  connexion  with  the  pro- 
ffess  of  Russia  towards  India,  only  to  be  effected  by  a  concert  with 
rua^ia ;  which  co-operation  was  to  be  purchased  by  the  concession  of 
Grermany.  The  same  preliminary  was  here  required — the  suppiessicm 
of  Maritime  Power  as  a  generality.  Ex^land'amitrine  had  to  be  sup- 
pressed that  India  might  be  held  when,  acquired,  France's  marine  bad 
to  be  suppressed  that  <Grermany  might  be  conquered. 

This  was  accomplished  in  terms  m  18S6,  and  if  it  has  not  been  so  in 
effect  it  is  only  because  of  the  discovery  of  the  purpose  which  has 
called  into  action  a  force  analogous  to  that  which  Russia  herself  had 
hitherto  employed  and  alone  possessed — the  intellectual  power. 

Through  this  means  it  has  come  about  that  notwithstianding  the 
prostration  and  dismemberment  of  France,  England  has  now  re- 
entered into  the  full  possession  of  that  power  which  she  had  sur- 
rendered in  I8569  <Lnd  in  consequence  of  which  surrender  she  had 
remained  a  cipher,  and  thereby  had  been  a  co-operator  in  the  fatal 
series  of  events,  commencing  with  the  Crimean  War  in  1854,  and 
ending  with  the  capitulation  of  Paris  in  1871.  France,  in  Kke  manner^ 
is  no  longer  what  she  was  in  1870;  no  Prussian  army  could  now 
venture  across  the  frontier. 

This  great  revolution  is  unknown  to  the  people  of  botfi  countries. 
France  and  England  are  as  unconscious  of  their  own  ))0wer  or  weak- 
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ness^  or  of  th0  co^xbinations  wl^ich  ;niQr  make  a  move  fatal  or  successful 
as  tne  pieces  on  a  ehes^-board,  ^.g.'i 

tn  18T0  there'wte  hot  a  mAn  fn  FrafKJe  who  -wto  not  perfectly  con- 
Tinc^d.tha^  bis  country  was  stronger  tbftn  FWr^sfo,  and  wlio  therefor^ 
i(beliig  bui  a  wild  tiea«t)  hailed  tntH  ra|)turef  the  signal,  for  that  -wish- 
ing on  to  sltaght^fr  Prussia,  which  thfey  chose  to  iw'b;t  ^^  i^ame  of 

Toleavenodottbt  as  to  the  accuracy'of  this  tn^taphy^iS^tfest  erf  the 
modem  mind  and  its  serviceableness  as  a  poHtieaMnstriitntot,  we  mar 
refer  to  a  recent  elaborate  rhtmv^  of  the  Opinions  *ff  atl  thg  Frenek 
journals  qf  the  period,  showing  perfect  unailiHrihity  in  'tke  cry  for 
war.* 

TFIiis,  however,  covers  only  the  poKtical  grrtiwid'. '  Thei<e  t^itiaiiis  the 
religions.  There  it  might  be  supposed  still  "suriiTed  som^  s^nse  of 
daiy  or  integrity,  and  some  abhorrence  of  the  piissions  ^^rpnsQd  among 
their  fellow  countrymen,  or  some  mis^vings  as  to  the  irhedding  ot 
blood  in  a  not  manifestly,  just  cause.  There  was,  howcfver,  nothing  of 
this  kind.  We  watched  at  the  tim^,  coUicted,  kttd  havie  preserved 
the  Mandements  of  the  ^Bishops;  these  were  but  the  echo  of  the 
sectthur  infatuation. 

Therefore,  five  years  ago— namely,  in  1870,  Fhinoe  wte  eiitirely  in 
ignorance  of  what  she  was. 

But  it  maybe  supposed  that,  smitten  by  adversity,  she  mAy  ba)ve  re-- 
covered sense.  There  is  no  sfgn  6l  such  recovery.  Heir  sulFering^ 
have  maddened,  not  instructed  her. 

When  then,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  France  was  toM  that  she 
liad  made  Prussia  angry,  and  was  therefore  to  be  chastised  artd  (lis- 
membered,  she  at  once  gave  herself  up  for  lost.  Is  it  not  to  be  in- 
ferred that  she  was  now  in  1875  just  what  she  was  in  l8T0  5  that  is— 
mistaken  ? 

She  was  not  attacked  ?  Was  she  therefby  enli^hteMd  ?  Not  in  the 
least.    She  only  said,  ^  A  GoB  ha^  interfered  and  saved  ns;'* 

Great  nations,  as  Mitlleb  tells  ns,  are  always  stumbling  over 
straws :  which  must  mean  that,  great  nations  are  composeid  of  little 
men ;  if  indeed  this  compound  of  the  baby  and  the  tiger  can  be  oalle^ 
men  at  all. 

Yet  even  a  Frenchman  might  understand  that,  having  afforded  to 
axi  ambitious  neighbour  a  splendid  field  for  military  enterpriise^  and  an 
enormous  prey  for  political  rapax^ity,  not  a  moment  would  be  lost  for 
a  repetition  of  the  like  operation ;  therefore  what  had  to  be  sought 
for  was  the  reason  for  iier  now  being  spared.  He  who  seeks  will 
find.    Those  who  do  not  seek  cannot  find. 

Every  BVenchman  so  seejking  would  have  found,  had  be  been  able 
to  look  into  himself.  This  is  what  he  would  have  found.  In  1870 
he  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  employing  the  Navy.  •  In  1875  he 
has  the  idea  of  employing  the  Navy. 

Being  so  dexterous  as  to  have  found  himself  out  in  this  small  par* 
ticular,  ne  certainly  would  have  pushed  his  investigations  further,  and 

*  Thii  rhwmA  appeared  lately  in  th»  Boncptrtut  jovaul  V0r4r$, 
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then  he  would  have  discovered  that  Prussia  could  only  yenture  to 
attack  bj  having  the  assurance  that  he  would  leave  unemployed  (that 
is  unthousht  of)  his. naval  arm. 

As  to  Cn^nd,  her  power  was  restored  on  the  13th  of  April,  1875. 
It  was  not  so  indeed  virtually,  for  what  aMinist^  had  done  a  Minister 
could  undo.  Lord  Palmerston  told  no  one  that  he  was  going  to 
surrender  England's  power.  A  successor  equal  to  Lord  Palmebsvok, 
but  differendy  minded,  needed  not  to  tell  any  one  thiM^  he  was  goin^ 
to  resume  England's  power.  Still  that  power  was  visibly  restorra 
(visibly  had  there  been  eyes  to  see)  at  the  above  date ;  for  after  Mr. 
Baillie  Coohrane's  Motion  it  was  clear  that  the  Minister  could 
dispense  with  thQ  Declaration  ot  Paris,  in  speaking  to  forei^  Powers, 
and  then  EngUuid  re-entered  into  the  full  possession  ot  that  irre* 
sistible  power  oi  zepxession  which  she  had  nominally  lost  in  Ajpril, 
1856,  but  which  she  had  avoided  employing,  or  had  only  misused  long 
before  that  period. 

That  Debate,  in  consequence  of  the  new  Debate  coming  on,  is  now 
under  examination  by  the  English  people.  '  But  the  English  people 
are  only  such  as  are  the  French  people,  save  that  some  streaks  of 
light  struggle  with  the  darkness  ana  wander  through  the  gloom. 
There  is  SSo  another  difference.  The  sense  of  danger  oloes  not  as  yet 
lead  to  prostration,  but,  when  instilled,  points  to  action.  Further, 
English  aetion,  unlike  French  action,  does  not  consist  in  raising 
joined  hands  to  a  Protector,  but  consists  in  signing  a  Petition  to  the 
House  of  CcmuiQLons. 

Nor  is  this  all.  England  does  know^n  so  far  as  she  knows 
anything-— her  enemy.  France  in  that  respect  makes  a  mistake ;  she 
takes  the  assassin's  poignard  for  the  protector's  shield. 

It  is  therefore  necessary,  and  it  is  also  worth  while,  to  turn  back  to 
that  Debate^  and  in  that  Debate,  as  for  the  ensuing  one,  that  which 
we  have  tp  discover  is  the  intention  of  the  Minister^ 

On  all  former  occasions  we  at  least  could  speak  with  certainty  on 
that  point ;  for  we  had  to  deal  either  with  design  or  with  imbecility- 
Lord  Palmsbston  and  his  successors.  Now -it  is  different,  and  we 
can  only  come  to  a  conclusion  by  inference  based  on  data  open  to  all. 

Before  the  Minister  comes  the  Queest.  Here  there  is  not,  there 
cannot  be,  the  slightest  doubt  or  ambiguity.  She  did  annoiuce  the 
meaAUte  by  ft  message  to  Parliament  beforehand ;  she  has  not  since 
ratified  the.  fatal  act.  She  had  been  circumvented ;  she  has  resisted. 
The  nation  has  only  been  betrayed.  She  has  been  outraged.  A  Sove- 
reign identifies  himself  with  hi^  country  and  with  his  crown,  and  to 
know  his  judgtnellt  in  a  given  cajse  is  sufficient  to  be  able  to  predicate 
his  act^..  To  know  the  judgment  of  a  Minister  csurries  with  it  no  such 
consequence.  Sespecting  the  present  Minister's  judgment  we  are  no 
more  in  doubt  than  in  regard  to  that  of  the  Queen.  The  question  is^ 
therefore,  liinitedto  the  narrowest  of  points— does  he  or  does  he  not 
intend  to  get  rid  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  ?  It  is  the  intention  we 
have  to  look  to.  That  point  ascertained,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  means  he  may  see  fit  to  adopt  in  the  midst  of  obstacles  imd  embar* 
rassments  which  we  cannot  know  and  need  not  fathom. 
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We  have  to  consider  what  would  have  happened  on  the  13th  of 
April  if  the  Minister  had  desired  to  maintain  tne  Declaration  of  Paris. 
Put  in  that  form,  the  problem  b  at  once  resolved. 

He  would  have  prevented  a  partisan  of  his  own  from  moving  in  the 
matter. 

He  would  have  stopped  the  Motion  by  a  ^'  count  out." 

He  would  have  spoken  against  it. 

He  would,  in  speaking  against  it,  have  used  the  argument  of  fear, 
and  threatened  his  country  with  Foreign  Powers. 

This  is  what  he  did  not  do — ^this  is  what  he  must  have  donft  had  he 
not  desired  to  see  abrogated  the  deed  of  April,  1856. 

To  these  negative  out  conclusive  grounds  must  be  added  two 
active  ones. 

He  caused  a  written  speech — horribile  dictu! — to  be  read  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  an  Under-Secretary,  calculated  to  scourge 
into  life  any  remnants  of  indignation  sm*viving  throughout  the  land. 

He  anticipated  the  Debate  by  furnishing  from  his  own  lips  the  very 
night  before  the  key-note  which  none  of  the  performers  on  the  f oUow- 
ingnight  were  musicians  enough  to  take  up. 

Here  are  the  tpsisHma  verba  used  by  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  12th  of 
April,  when  replying  to  a  question  about  Belgium  and  Germany : 

^  I  may  bo  far  deviate  from  what  is  the  strict  course  to  be  taken  on 
^^  such  occasions^  and  say  that,  if  the  independence  of  Belgium  were 
**  really  threatened,  we  should  do  our  duty  to  our  Sovereign  and  not 
^  be  airaid  of  meeting  Parliament." 

We  conclude  that  in  intention  the  Minister  is  with  us,  and  that  if 
he  be  not  so  in  action  it  is  that  he  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  the  task 
hA  has  imposed  on  himself  of  ^^  educating  his  party" — or  the  Nation, 

We  are  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  any  further  analysis 
of  the  Debate  of  April  13,  since  this  task  has  been  under- 
taken by  other  journals,  both  French  and  English,  from  which 
we  give  the  following  extracts : — 

{Frvm  "  ia  D^CBHfratizatton  de  Lyon.^^) 
Tor  UB  Frenchmen,  tbe  question  is  more  important  than  for  England 
Our  mercantile  marine  would  not  avail  much  in  a  war  between  neighbour* 
ing  nations ;  but  we  find  ourselves  half  disarmed  in  a  war  of  our  own. 
This  was  seen  in  the  war  of  1870-1.  In  the  universal  stupor  the 
French  fleet  was  paralysed  and  rendered  useless.  It  did  not  take  a  wal- 
nut »hell  from  wrmany,  and  we  had  to  transform  our  sailors  into  foot 
aoldiers  or  cannoniers,  while  German  merchandise  tranquilly  paraded  the 
«ea  under  a  neutral  flag,  thanks  to  the  Decbiration  of  Paris. 

It  would  at  once  be  insane  and  ridiculous  to  accept  indefinitely  Hxe  role 
of  a  dupe,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  desire  the  question  to  be  brought 
before  the  Assembly.  France  is  essentially  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  the  right  to  arm  cruisers ;  a  right  which  the  Americans  have  taken  care 
not  to -abandon.  If  a  new  war  were  to  arise  our  principal  resource  would 
be  in  seising  property  at  sea,  and  we  are  of  opinion,  with  Mr.  Ubquhart,. 
that  Germany  will  not  declare  a  war  against  France  without  being  certain 
that  the  Declaration  of  Paris  will  be  maintained.     The  abandonment, 
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theD,  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  would  be  one  of  the  seyeresfc  precautions 
thai  could  be  taken  against  any  mischievous  quarrel,  and  any  attempt  at 
aggression  on  the  part  of  Germany. 

(From '' Le  Monde,"") 

The  Times  approves  of  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  re- 
jected Mr  Baillii:  Cochbaite^s  Motion  respecting  the  Declaration  of 
Paris,  but  its  approbation  appears  to  us  to  be  marked  with  some  hesita- 
tion ;  at  any  rate  it  presents  some  contradictions. 

We  do  not,  in  the  first  place,  understand  why  in  such  questions  there 
should  be  mixed  up  with  serious  reasouing  drawn  from  the  poHtieal  order 
and  national  interest^  arguments  which  are  deeentive,  and  which  are  bor- 
rowed ftom  a  vague  and  impotent  humanitarianisBi.  The  English  Go- 
vernment has  very  well  derooustrated  the  chimerical  and  dangerous  cha- 
racter of  the  project  which  wae  submitted  to  the  Brussels  Conference. 
The  lS.mes  then  warmly  approved  of  the  answer  of  Lord  Debut,  and  now 
it  places  at  the  service  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  arguments  which  it 
perfectly  refuted  when  they  ^ere  advanced  in  favour  of  the  Busso- 
Prussian  project  respecting  tne  laws  and  customs  of  war. 

The  cotrtradiction  is  here  so  much  the  more  obvious  when  the  humsni- 
tarianism  of  the  Times  returns  to  touching  tirades  and  unexpected  pity 
on  the  subject  of  merchandise. 

It  is  nevertheless  more  humane  to  induce  one^s  enemy  to  make  toeaee 
on  the  terms  which  one  desires  by  inflicting  on  him  cotnmeroial  and  finan- 
cial losses  rather  than  by  the  frightful  butchery  of  modern  war. 

{From  the  "  Standard:') 

TO   TnB   EDITOB. 

SiB, — The  debate  of  last  Tuesday  on  Mr.  Baillix  Cochbakb's  Metien 
for  the  withdrawal  of  this  country  from  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  attd  the 
course  which  the  House  of  Commons  adopted  with  that  Motion,  call  for  the 
most  serious  attention  from  all  those  who  attach  any  importance  either  to 
the  existence  of  this  country,  the  position  in  it  of  their  Sovereign^  or  the 
reputation  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself. 

A  stranger  monument  of  iblly,  ignorance,  and  inconsequence  has,  I 
submit,  never  been  erected  than  in  this  debate.  The  Deckration  of  Paris, 
as  is  known,  assumes  to  prohibit  privateering  and  the  capture  of  enemy's 
goods  in  a  friend's  vessel.  Now,  it  was  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the 
power  of  issuing  letters  of  morque  and  of  capturing  enemy's  goods  at  sea 
{which  cannot  be  effected  if  they  are  allowed  immunity  in  friends'  yeasels) 
rests  upon  undoubted  right,  and  is  of  the  greatest  value  as  an  arm  of  defence 
to  a  maritime  country ;  and  then  every  effort  was  used  to  conclude  that  tiiis 
country  ought  not  to  exercise  that  power. 

The  arguments  by  which  this  conclusion  was  supported  were  aa  pitiable 
as  the  conclusion  itself  was  inconsequent.    It  waa  said  that  £nglaAd  had 

fiven  up  the  right  by  waiving  it  in  treaties  as  far  back  aa  tlie  Treaty  ef 
Itrecht,  in  1713.  But  that  is  so  far  from  being  the  case  that  tbe  mere 
fact  of  the  right  being  waived  in  a  particular  treaty  with  a  nartieolaBr 
country  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  for  all  other  countries  the  right  still  exiatedy 
and  that  it  would  revive  even  for  any  country  with  which  a  treaty  of  waiver 
existed  as  soon  as  by  any  event  (and  notably  that  of  war)  the  treaty  oataed 
to  exist.  Such  treaties  prove  that  England  maintained  the  right  an  p«ui  <sf 
the  Law  of  Nations,  since  they  recognised  that  it  waa  necessary  taBsalna  n^ 
treaty  in  cJrdcr  to  forego  it  in  particwar  caseau 

Now  it  was  said  that  to  exercise  the  right  of  capture  in  neutral  bottoma 
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would  be  to  "  make  every  neutral  power  in  the  world  our  enemy.''  To 
this  the  reply  is  that  no  power  is  neutral  which  claims  to  carry,  for  a 
belligerent,  commerce  which  he  is  unable  to  carry  for  himself.  A  power 
which  insists  on  giving  aid  and  assistance  to  au  enem^  by  carrying,  on  a 
traffic  admittedly  unlawful  according  to  the  Law  of  Naidons  is- an  inunioal 
and  not  a  neutral  power.  If  it  be  neutral  it  were  bettsr  for  a  maritime 
State  to  face  its  enmity  rather  than  its  neutrality.  But  neither  do  the 
facta  bear  out  the  assertion  that  States  not  engaged  in  war  will  resist  the 
enforcement  of  their  neutrality  to  the  extent  of  preventing  them  from 
undertaking  the  carrying  trade  of  a  belligerent.  The  United  States— ^the 
very  country  often  cited  in  support  of  the  assertion — went  to  the  verge  of 
war  with  France  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  rather  than  not  submit  to  the 
exercise  of  the  right  to  enforce  this  by  England.  Sir  WiuuaJi:  YsBimK 
Hajelcoubt,  who  siiould  know  better,  declared,  with  that  affectation  of  eru- 
dition and  oracular  pomposity  natural  to  him,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Sussian  War,  France  ''  was  as  deeply  pledged  to  this  principle  (of  denying 
the  right)  as  Russia."  This  is  so  little  the  fact  that  the  very  declanation 
by  winch  France  undertook  to  waive  the  right  on  that  occasion  proves  that 
she  maintained  its  ezistaiu^e,  and  only  temporarily  forbore  its  exexcis^. 
Mr.  BouBXE,  too,  declared  that  "  everybody  must  admit  that  the  right  of  ' 
taking  enemy's- ^oods  out  of  neutral  ships  did  to  a  greal;  extent  aUow  a 
belligerent  to  injure  his  adversary,  yet  it  has  at  the  same  time  the  result  of 
irritating  his  friends" — which  amounts  to  saying  that  when  a  country  is 
fighting,  perhaps  for  very  existence,  it  should  seek  rather  not  to  irritate  its 
friends  than  to  injure  its  enemy,  which  means  that  it  is  to  allow  its  friends 
to  support  its  enemies,  which  means  that  it  is  to.  allow,  its  friends  to  be  its 
enemies,  which  is  nonsense.  Moreover,  a  nation  at  war  does  irritate  its 
friends  as  it  is  by  preventing  them  from  carrying  contraband  of  war,  and 
if  they  are  to  be  prevented  from  doing  this,  as  Mr.  BovitKB  says  they  must, 
the  trouble  still  remains. 

With  regard  to  this  question  of  capture,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the 
general  ienorance  of  the  subject  there  is  enshrined  the  belief  that  the 
seisore  oi  enemy's  goods  in  a  friend's  vessel  is  made  at  the  absolute  dis- 
cretion of  the  captain  of  the  searching  cruiser.  This  would,  indeed,  be  a 
ground  for  irritation ;  but  so  far  is  it  from  being  the  case  that  no  captor, 
be  be  naval  officer  or  privateer,  can  seize  a  rope  yam  on  board  the  vessel 
he  captures.  AU  he  can  do  is  to  take  her  into  port,  and  there  have  her 
adjudicated  upon  by  an  Admiralty  Court,  with  the  knowledge  that  if  he 
does  not  prove  his  prize  good  he  will  have  to  pay  out  of  his  own  pocket 
full  and  exemplary  damages.  So  far  from  being  an  irritating  or  barbarous 
method  of  making  war,  it  is  the  mildest  and  least  barbarous  of  all 
methods. 

As  to  privateers,  there  is  equal  ignorance  and  folly  displayed.  Mr. 
BouBKS  positiT^ly  declared  (and  Sir  William  'Sjlroovws  supported  him^ 
that  "  privateers  can  do  whatever  they  choose,  and  are  bound  by  no 'rules 
whatever,  except  those  which  they  make  themsel^a"  Such  an  assertion 
is  Plough  to  make  one  cat  off  one's  ears.  The  fact  is,  that  privateers  ace 
as  mttdi  bound  bv  any  regulations  the  Sovereign,  may  make  for  them  as 
voBoala  of  the  !aoyad  Ilavy,  with  this  additieoid  seeority,  that  tha^ 
are  called  upon  be&fe  going  to  sea  to  give  seenrity  in  a  large  sum  of 
rnonef  that  they  will  abide  by  those  regulations.  In  all  other  respects 
their  captures  are.  submitted  to  the  nme  safegnaMhi.  of  adjudwakiiMi  by 
Admiralty  Oourts  as  are  those  of  the  navy. 

Mr.  BovsKi  sayi,  however,  that  we  should  suffer  most  from  privateers, 
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because  we  bave  tbe  largest  commercial  marine,  which  is  like  saying  that 
a  country  which  has  the  largest  civil  population  would  suffer  most  from 
Yolunteers.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  proof  that  we  could  arm  and  com- 
mission the  largest  number  of  privateers,  and  thus  at  once  acquire  without 
charge  the  greatest  naval  strength,  and  utilise  the  merchantmen  who 
would  admittedly  be  thrown  out  of  employment  by  a  war.  Sir  WiLLi^if 
Hascottbt  sayB,  besides,  that  the  power  of  sending  out  privateers  is  in- 
jurious tQ  us  because  we  possess  a  great  navy,  an  assertion  which  looks  so 
like  nonsense  that,  until  Sir  William  Harcoxtbt  has  deliberately  repeated 
it,  I  shall  not  venture  to  think  it  anything  else. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  the  question  was  raised  of  the  validity  and 
binding  force  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris.     As  to  this  Mr.  Boubke  says 
that  **  the  Plenipotentiary  had  full  power  to  sign  the  declaration ;"  but 
either  he  is  mistaken  in  this,  or  else  Lord  Clabendon  was  mistaken  in 
declaring,  a^  he  himself  did,  that  he  went  beyond  his  powers  in  signing 
it.     What  is  certain  is,  that  no  such  powers  are  to  be  found  among  those 
recorded  by  the  published  protocols  as  having  been  exhibited  and  proved 
in  form.    Then,  Mr.  Boubke  says  he  is  "surprised  to  hear  some  honour- 
able gentlemen  say  that  because  that  instrument  was  not  ratified  we  are 
not  bound  by  it."     Mr.  Boubke  should  know  that  the  ratification  is  that 
which  alone  could  make  it  binding.    Even  a  treaty  is  not  binding  if  it  is 
not  ratified.     How  much  less,  then,  can  be  a  "  Declaration,"  which,  by  its 
very  title,  confesses  itself  to  be  a  far  less  solemn  document  than  a  treatv. 
And  what  is  really  surprising  is  that  Mr.  BouBins,  speaking  as  be  did  in 
the  name  of  the  Ministry,  should  speak  slightinn;1y  of  ratification  as 
'*  certain  formalities,"  and  argue  that  they  were  not  to  be  regarded,  as 
though  the  QuEEif's  signature  were  of  no  importance,  and  its  absence  of 
no  consequence.     Sib  William  Harooubt  went  beyond  this,  and  argued 
that  the  Declaration  is  binding  because  Parliament  has  not  disallowed  it, 
which  he  says  **  amounts  to  practically  giving  its  adhesion  to  it."    He 
might  as  well  say  that  Parliament  has  practically  given  its  adhesion  to 
everything  it  does  not  categorically  deny.     If  Parliament  has  not  rejected, 
neither  has  it  accepted  this  Declaration.     Nay,  more,  it  dares  not.     The 
challenge  to  do  so  has  repeatedly  been  thrown  down,  and  as  repeatedly 
evaded.    Indeed,  the  course  taken  with  Mr.  Baillie  CocHRAinE's  Motion 
amounts  to  a  flagrant  abdication  of  all  authority  or  voice  in  the  matter. 
Either  the  Declaration  is  binding  and  should  be  upheld,  or  it  is  not  bind- 
ing and  should  be  denounced.  Those  who  held  the  former  belief  were  bound 
to  meet  Mr.  Baillie  Cochbaics's  Motion  with  a  negative  vote ;  but  when 
the  House  declares,  as  it  did  by  the  vote  of  Tuesday,  that  it  will  not  even 
entertain  the  question,  it  declares  that  it  is  not  able  or  willing  to  pronounce 
one  way  or  the  other  on  a  question  of  vital  importance.     By  this  course 
not  only  does  the  House  announce  that  any  conclusion  it  may  come  to  is 
valueless,  but  it  also  provokes  the  question  how  far  it  is  of  any  use  to  us 
to  possess  an  Imperial  Parliament  which  declines  to  deal  with  imperial 
matters.    Dog  Bills,  permissive  Bills,  bird's-nesting  Bills,  privilege  and 
personal  squabbles,  the  House  is  eager  to  deal  with  and  ready  to  dedde 
upon  ;  but  if,  when  a  matter  of  this  kind,  of  vital  importance,  is  introduced, 
i<?  is  met  by  a  refusal  to  entertain  it,  the  question  arises  how  far  the 
exififtence  of  the  House  of  Commons  can  be  defended,  or  its '  pretensions 
justified.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  obedient  Servant, 

'    TfioMAs  GiBsoy  Bowles. 

2,  Httfiriei-ftreet,  Loimdeft-sqaare,  April  Id^ 
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{^^  Front  DiPLOMATicus,"  in  Vanity  Fair.) 

No.  1. 

DIVISION  IN  THE  CABINET. 
April  17,  1875. 

Sir  William  Habcoubt's  speech  was  the  speech  of  the  night.  It;  was 
distinguished  by  intrepidity  of  assertion,  for  he  said  that  England  was  com- 
pelled to  acquiesce  in  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  1780,  and  that  privateering 
was  abandoned  by  both  parties  in  the  American  Civil  "War ;  by  depth  of 
research,  for  he  complained  of  Mr.  Cochbane  for  saying  that  the  doctrine 
of  ''free  ships  make  free  goods"  began  with  the  affair  of  the  Silesian  Loan, 
and  he  brought  out  tlte  fact  that  Lord  Cabtebet  (anticipating  Lord  Cla- 
rendon) had  promised  Fbedrbick  the  Gbeat  that  his  ships  should  be 
allowed  to  carry  the  goods  of  the  enemies  of  England.  It  displayed,  too,  a 
knowledge  of  law,  for  lie  not  only  admitted,  but  asserted,  that  incontro- 
yertibly  the  Law  of  Nations,  till  1856,  authorised  the  seizure  of  enemies* 
goods  in  neutral  vessels.  But  he  maintained  the  doctrine  that  this  in- 
formal piece  of  paper  could  change  that  which  had  been  law  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  thus  put  himself  on  the  line  adopted  by  Prince  GobtchAp 
KOTP  in  his  Observations  on  Lord  Debby's  despatch  of  the  20th  January. 
He  drew  a  startling  picture  of  the  dangers  that  might  accrue  to  England  if 
two  South  American  States  were  to  go  to  war,  and  to  search  English  ves* 
sela  all  over  the  world.  He  spoke  of  the  Eraucs-tireurs  in  a  tone  that 
would  have  delighted  Prince  Bishabok,  and  he  proclaimed  the  doctrine* 
that  war  was  always  wrong  on  both  sides,  and  advocated  the  right  of  neu- 
trals to  be  rewarded  for  keeping  at  peace.  The  reward  of  England  for  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  had  been  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world,  and  after 
having  thus  made  her  profit  out  of  it,  and  invited  forty  other  "  Powers"  to 
join,  he  hoped  they  should  not  be  so  dishonourable  as  to  break  their  engage- 
ments. Finally,  he  had  the  courage  to  remind  the  House  of  the  Protocol  by 
which  the  Seven  Powers,  when  they  were  about  to  sanction  the  withdrawal 
of  Bussia  from  the  Black  Sea  Treaty,  declared  the  necessity  of  observing  all 
engagements.  Sir  William  Habooubt  sat  down  amidst  the  loud  and  de- 
served applause  of  the  House,  whom  he  had  persuaded  to  believe  that  to 
set  aside  the  authority  of  their  Sovereign  was  the  perfection  of  good  faith, 
that  to  abdicate  their  own  jurisdiction  was  the  best  proof  of  moderation, 
and  that  to  obtain  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  displayed  the  highest 
sagacity  that  could  animate  the  guardians  of  the  British  Empire. 

Sir  William  Habooubt  had  read  with  emphasis  the  speech  of  Lord 
I>SKBT  in  1867,  recognising  the  obligation  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 
He  was  sure  that  Lord  Debbt  would  rather  resign  than  retract.  Mr. 
FoRBTTH,  on  the  other  side,  read  part  of  the  denunciation  of  the  Declara- 
tion by  Mr.  Disbaeli  on  the  17th  of  March,  1862.  This  demonstration 
of  the  difference  between  the  Premier  and  the  Foreign  Secretary  failed  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  House.  Mr.  Disbabli  maintained  an  obstinate 
silence.  He  did  not  say  whether  his  contempt  for  the  assembly  and  for 
the  nation,  of  which  he  is  the  leader,  has  reached  such  a  pitch  that  he  was 
content  to  await  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  prophecy — 

'*  Snch  a  flouriahing  but  dead  commanity  will  yaaiah  with  a  rapidity  which  it  is  difficult 
now  to  conceive.*' 

The  House  divided.  Por  the  Preyious  Question  261,  for  putting  the 
Motion  36. 

Jn  spite  of  our  indignation   and  disgust  at  all  this,  we  are  compelled  to 
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acknowledge  that  we  are  under  great  obligation  to  Mr.  Pisbaeli  and  Lord 
Dbbbt  for  their  agreement  in  not  committing  England  to  engagements, 
maritime  or  military,  at  Brussels  and  St.  Petersburg.  For  it  is  perfectly- 
clear  that  if,  conspiring  against  their  Queen  and  country,  they  had  adopted 
the  opposite  course,  they  would  have  incurred  no  danger  from  the  House 
of  Commons.  Mr.  Disbaeli  says  he  will  do  his  duty  to  his  Sovereign  If 
the  independence  and  neutrality  of  Belgium  are  really  threatened.  We 
rejoice  to  hear  him  say  so,  but  when  he  adds  that  he  will  not  be  afraid  to 
meet  Parliament  be  is  guilty  of  a  pleonasm.  If  he  were  to  surrender  the 
Isle  of  "Wight  he  would  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Parliament.  After  all, 
ivhat  is  the  Isle  of  Wight,  compared  with  the  right  of  defending  England 

at  teaP 

No.  2. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  HISTOET  OF  THE 

CEIMEAN  WAR. 

April  24, 1875. 

In  the  recent  debate  on  the  Declaration  of  Paris  due  attention  was  not 
paid  to  the  previous  Declaration  of  March  28, 1854,  and  its  importance  was 
overlooked,  not  only  in  relation  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  made  at  the 
•time  but  to  the  argument  to  be  inferred  for  the  future.  For  the  suggea- 
^ion  was  re()eatediy  referred  1o,  though  viithout  approval  by  one  single 
•speaker,  that  whenever  England  shall  go  to  war  she  will  set  aside  the  rule 
that'tilie  flag  covers  the  cargo.  Now  it  has,  above  all  things,  to  be  remem> 
bered'^at  whereas  in  all  ])aht  instances  England  accepted  this  rule  only  with 
pavtionlar  States,  and  did  so  in  time  of  peace,  in  the  present  instance  she 
adopted  it  -at  the  commencement  of  a  war.  How  this  result  was  obtained 
iias  jet  to  be  revealed.  How  the  subsequent  Declaration  of  the  lOfcii 
April,  1856,  was  obtained  is  equally  a  mjstery.  Nor  can  it  be  considered 
as  a  thing  easy  to  be  compre)>ecded  that  every  man  who  when  independent 
haa  condemned  this  Declaration  as  suicidal  has  either  submitted  to  it  in 
silence  or  spoke,  or  eren  acted,  in  its  support  when  under  the  trammels  of 
office.  This  bondage  does  not  proceed  from  party  spirit,  for  the  -moat 
mfluential  men  of  both  parties  have  denounced  the  Declaration ;  it  doea 
not  'proceed  from  Parliament  as  a  body,  or  it  would  actuate  unofficial 
members ;  it  cannot  proceed  from  the  Quxek,  for  the  whole  proceeding 
baa  been  in  defiance  of  the  Boyal  authority,  which  was  suspended  by  the 
lanauthorised  Declaration  of  March  28,  1854,  and  has  not  since  been 
restored. 

Under  these  mysterious  and  distressing  circumstances  we  are  grateful 
far  the  light  which  is  shed  by  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  A.  EJriELTir 
Abhiat  :— 

'*  It  should  be  remembered  that  at  the  commenoement  of  the  Crimean  War  this  conoettion 
Ao  nenitrai  maUms'WBA  delibaratelj  adopted  by  Lord  Palmebstom."  * 

This  revelation  comes  from  a  gentleman  well  qualified  to  make  it,  for  he 
*i6  the  grandson  of  Lady  Palhsrston,  and  in  1858  and  1859  was  secretary 
'to  Lord  Paxhsbbto)^.  The  Declaration  of  1854  has  always  been  attri- 
bnted  to  Lord  VMhUTU^ttys  by  those  who  denounced  it.  But  this  cfaai*ge 
was  made  as  an  inference  from  Lord  Palmrrstov's  antecedents.  It  was 
.not  supported  by  direct  eridenee.  Till  last  Tuesday,  no  qualified  p«rsoa 
had  given  any  distinct  statement  of  it  to  the  world.  We  have  had  nothing 
but  th»  London  Qatette^  from  which  we  could  only  infer  that  which  seemed 

'  '  -!■-'■■■  '  I  III  -        I  .  '  ■  ■    ■      I     » 

*  Times  report,  April  14,  1875. 
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likely.  It  was  clear  that  the  Declaration  was  not  agreed  to  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Pri7j  Council,  for  no  sach  meeting  took  place  «;t  that  time.  Tbi 
Declaration  was  without  signature.  There  had  been  a  conrespondence 
with  France  qu  the  subject.  The  French  Minister,  If .  Dsoutn  db  I^huys, 
argued  the  neeessity  of  a' similar  rule  being  adopted  by  England  and  France, 
He  pleaded,  truly,  that  France  had  a  "free  ships  free  goods''  Treaty  with 
the  United  States ;  and  fiilsely  that  this  was  a  principle  of  Freneh  law. 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhtjts  said,  in  his  lecture  before  the  Institute  of  France, 
tbftt  oathe  28th  March,  1854,  Lord  Cowley  stated  that  the  English  Oro- 
▼emment  upheld  the  prohibition  of  neutral  cammerce  ^*  in  iraruitu  betweer  1 
two  ports  belonging  to  the  enemy,"  aad  "  that  this  form  of  document 
had  oeen  definitely  adopted  by  the  Council  (Cabinet)  of  her  Britaunic 
Majesty."  But  he  added,  '^  At  the  last  moment  the  Council  was  reas- 
sembled. After  a  long  discussion  it  was  decided  that  the  article  againat 
which  we  bad  objected  should  be  struck  out  from  the  English  DeclaBaU<xi." 
On  the  ^8th  March  the  Cabinet  did  sit  at  the  Foreign  Office  from  two 
o'clock  till  four.  It  must  liave  spent  some  time  on  the  long  and  elaborate 
Declaration  of  War,  which  was  also  published  without  signature,  and  with- 
out the  authority  of  tlie  Privy  Council.  Still  it  is  possible  that  the  *'  con- 
eeaaion  to  neutral  nations"  was  agreed  to  at  that  meeting.  But-  the 
Cabinet  had  no  authority  to  agree  to  such  a  Declaration.  Unlike  that  oC 
the  16th  April,  1856,  it  was  within  the  competence  of  the  Queeit  in 
Council.  It  was  not  an  alteration  of  the  Law  of  Nations^  or  of  the  Law  of 
England ;  it  was  an  administrati?e  measure  belonging  to  the  Qujsjss 's  pre- 
rogative of  carrying  on  war.  Since  Tuesday  week  we  have  kuown  that 
"  at  the  commencement  of  the  Crimean  War  this  concession  to  neutral 
ncUions  was  deliberately  adopted  by  Lord  Palmerston."  It  is  quite  clear 
that  if  it  were  also  adopted  by  the  Cabinet,  it  was  not  deliberately,  but 
underpressure,  and  in  a  hurry.  If  Lord  Palmerston  did  not  insert  it  on 
his  own  authority  in  the  Grozette,  he  must  have  forced  it  on  the  Cabinet. 

The  question  now  arises.  What  was  Lord  Palm£RSTOn's  position  in  the 
State  that  he  should  possess  this  power  ?  He  held  the  office  of  Home 
Secretary.  It  was  among  his  special  functions  to  regulate  cab-drivers  and 
licensed  victuallers,  and  to  make  manufacturers  consume  their  own  smoke. 
How  came  he  to  depart  from  these  functions,  and  to  be  able  to  dictate  in 
qoestionB  of  peace  and  war  to  the  Prime  Minister  (Lord  Abebdeen),  thjS 
i'oreign  Secretary  (Lord  CLASENDOir),  and  to  his  former  chief  (Lord  JoifiK 
Sussell),  who  at  that  time  had  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  without  office  P  It 
was  not  because  he  was  ignorant  of  foreign  affairs  that  he  was  relegated  to 
the  Home  Office :  he  was  put  into  that  office  because  he  was  too  formidable 
to  be  left  in  Oppoeition.  He  was  excluded  from  the  Foreign  Office  be* 
cauae  in  that  office  he  bad  betrayed  his  trust. 

On  the  19th  February,  1850,  he  wrote  to  Copenhagen  to  propose  that 
ikte  Grand  Duke  of  OLnxKBuaaH,  a  member  of  the  Buasian  Koyal  Family, 
should  be  appointed  eventual  successor  to  the  Danish  Monarchy.* 

On  the  mh  March,  1851,  he  declared  in  Parliament  that  **  Her  Ma- 
jesty's GoYernment  had  studiously  and  systematically  held  themselves  aloof 
from  taking  any  share  in  these  negotiations" — that  is,  ^'in  regards  the 
succession  to  the  Crown  of  Denmark." 

In  August,  1850,  the  Qosbk,  having  detected  Lord  Palmerstok's  du- 
plicity,  accused  him,  in  her  celebrated  letter  to  Lord  John  Eussbli.,  of 

**  figiilmg  in  sincerity  towards  the  Crown,"  and  threatened  him,  should  he 

■  .       ■    ■  ■  , 

^  Correipoad«nce  respecting  the  Affaira  of  Denmurk,  1850-58.  Pp.  1-2.  Presented  to 
Parliament,  1864. 
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repeat  the  offence,  with  "  the  exercise  of  her  Conatitutioiial  right  of  dii- 
missLDg  that  Minister,^* 

On  the  2nd  December,  1851,  Lottib  Napoleon's  coup  d'etat  took  plsce. 
i  In  defiance  of  the  Qitsen  and  of  his  colleagues,  Lord  Falmxrston  ex- 

pressed to  the  French  Ambassador  his  satisfaction  at  Lotris  Napolxoit's 
success,  which  the  Ambassador  immediately  communicated  to  Paris.  Five 
years  afterwards  that  Ambassador,  Count  Walewski,  proposed  to  Lord 
Palmbbston^s  subordinate  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 

The  QuESN  fulfilled  her  threat,  and  dismissed  Lord  Palxsbbtoh;  and 
on  the  3rd  of  February,  1852,  Lord  John  Bussell  read  the  Queen's  letter 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  justifying  Lord  Palicebston's  dismissal 
he  said : — 

"  The  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Aifdrs,  patting  himeelf  ia  the  place  of  the  Crown> 
neglected  and  passed  by  the  Crown." 

Shortly  afterwards  Lord  Jomi  Eussell's  Administration  was  tripped 
up  by  a  motion  of  Lord  Palmbbston's  on  the  Militia  Bill',  Lord  Dbbbt 
and  Mr.  Disbaeli  came  into  office,  were  outvoted,  and  were  succeeded  by 
the  "  Liberal- Conservative  "  Administration. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Crown  was  again  superseded,  this  time 
anonymously.  Twenty-one  years  elapsed,  and  a  member  of  his  family 
volunteers  the  information  that  this  crime  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  same 
man  who,  as  Foreign  Secretary,  had  previously  conspired  with  Count 
Walewski  to  place  Louis  Napoleon  on  the  throne  of  France,  and  irho 
afterwards,  as  Prime  Minister,  again  conspired  with  the  same  man  to  pass 
by  the  Crown  to  obtain  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 

No.  3. 

SIR  WILLIAM  HAECOURT'S  CONVERSATIONS  WITH 

LORD  CLARENDON. 

May  1,  1876. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  revelation  we  recorded  last  week  is  that  made 
by  Sir  William  Habcotjbt  respecting  Lord  CLABEirboisr : — 

"He  had  heard  Lord  Clarendon  say  that  this  Declaration  would  have  been  made  is 
FariB  whether  England  had  Joined  in  it  or  not— that  the  Declaration  of  all  the  Powers  of 
Europe  upon  the  subject  was  so  pronounced  and  unanimous,  that  in  that  great  Conference-' 
which  was  in  some  sense  «  readjustment  of  Europe — that  Declaration  would  inevitably  bate 
been  made.** 

This  report  of  a  conversation  with  Lord  Clabbkdok  must  be  separated 
from  the  argumentative  portion  of  the  speech.  It  is  not  mere  opinion ;  it 
ia  a  deliberate  testimony  as  to  the  view  expressed  of  the  case  by  the  Minister 
who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  We  have  no  intention  of  dispara^g 
this  testimony  when  we  compare  it  with  other  evidence.  Lord  Culbevpok 
is  dead,  but,  besides  the  conversation  thus  reported  and  the  conversationB 
that  have  yet  to  be  reported,  we  have  an  account  of  the  matter,  signed  by 
Lord  Clabextdon's  own  hand.  We  open  the  Blue  Book  at  the  22nd  Pro- 
tocol of  the  Paris  Conference.  What  do  we  find  ?  Count  WAiiEWSBC, 
Ambassador  in  London  at  the  time  of  the  coup  d'etat^  proposed  the  Peda- 
retion  of  Paris  on  the  8th  April.     Lord  Clabendok  seconded  him. 

But  what  said  the  beaten  enemy  to  the  clemency  of  her  victorious  oppo- 
nents? The  Plenipotentiary  of  Russia  was  not  prepared  to  discuss  the 
question ! — 

**  Count  Orloff  obseires  that  the  powers  with  which  he  is  furnished  having  for  their  sol 
object  the  restoration  of  peace,  he  does  not  consider  himself  authorised  to  take  part  in  a  dia- 
cttssion  which  his  instructions  had  not  provided  for/* 
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The  BuBsian  Plenipotentiaries'  added  that  thej  would  take  the  orders  of 
their  Court.  The  other  belligerents  were  silent.  But  the  abandonment 
of  maritime  rights  is  a  ''  concession  to  neutral  nations."  There  were  two 
oeutnd  Powers  at  the  Conference.  The  Austrian,  like  the  Russian  Pleni- 
potentiarieSy  though  for  a  different  reason,  were  not  prepared  to  discuss 
the  matter : — 

'*  Ab  r^uds  tbe  priaciplet  of  maritime  law  which  the  first  Plenipotentiary  •i  FMnce  has 
proposed  for  adoption,  Count  Buol  declares  that  he  appreciates  their  spirit  and  bearing;  bat 
that  not  being  authorised  by  his  instructions  to  express  an  ofMuion  upon  a  matter  of  such  im- 
portancei  he  most  for  the  time  confine  himself  to  announcing  to  the  Congress  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  request  the  orders  of  his  Sorereign.'* 

Prussia  was  ready  to  concur  with  the  proposal  made  by  France : — 

**The  maritime  principles,  says  the  first  Prussian  Plenipotentiary  (Baron  Mantedffbl), 
which  the  Congress  is  invited  to  adopt  have  always  been  professed  by  Pnissia,  which  has 
oonatantly  endeavoured  to  render  them  prevalent." 

The  unanimity  against  Eogland  is  confined  to  those  perennial  allies^ 
France  and  Prussia. 

The  account  given  by  Lord  QjtksxKDov  in  the  Protocol  is,  therefore,  in 
direct  contradiction  with  that  given  by  him  in  his  conversation  with  Sir 
WiLUAM  Habcoitbt.  This  conversation,  therefore,  proves  to  those  who 
accept  it,  as  we  do^  as  being  substantially  correct,  that  the  recorded  nego- 
tiations at  the  peace  were  a  sham ;  and  if  these  negotiations  were  a  sham 
it  does  not  require  much  argument  to  prove  that  tbe  war  was  of  the  same 
character. 

Sir  William  Hascoust  <*  regretted,  from  the  reverence  he  bore  his 
(Lord  Clabeitdon's)  name,  the  manner  in  which  his  honourable  friend  the 
Member  for  the  Isle  of  Wight  had  spoken  of  him."  Yet  it  has  been  left 
to  Sir  William  Habcourt  to  bring  out  this  proof  of  tbe  duplicity  of  the 
statesman  whose  memory  he  reveres. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  press  with  unnecessary  harshness  on  the  memory 
of  Lord  Clabxkoon.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  period  of 
the  Crimean  War  was  felt  by  him  as  a  blight  upon  his  life,  and  that  when 
he  was,  in  his  last  years,  left  in  the  Foreign  Office  to  his  own  judgment,  he 
recovered  that  peace  of  mind  which  he  had  lost  in  different  circumstances. 
If  Sir  W.  Habcoubt  wishes  to  protect  from  undue  reproach  Lord  Cla- 
bevsok's  memory,  he  should  apply  himself  to  discover  for  himself  and  to 
reveal  to  the  world  the  nature  of  the  influences  under  which  he  was 
impelled  to  become  an  accomplice  in  a  fraudulent  war  and  a  disgraceful 


We  have  said  that  we  accept  Sir  W.  Harcoubt's  testimony  of  Lord 
CuoEUKirnoiir's  statement  of  the  case  as  substantially  accurate.  But  we  by 
no  means  accept  the  correctness  of  Lord  Clabxndok's  Tiew.  No  force 
existed  in  April,  1856,  which  could  have  coerced  an  honest  Prime 
Minister,  of  ordinary  capacity,  to  give  away  England's  right  of  defend- 
ing herself. 

What  the  conjuncture  was  which  was  presented  to  Lord  CLABBirnoN's 
ntind,  and  which  impelled  him  to  conseut  to  the  suppressing  of  the  power 
of  England  first  at  the  beginning  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  war  will,  if 
eyer  English  public  men  recover  sense  and  courage,  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  solemn  inquiry.  It  is  evident  that  the  inaction  of  Bussia  described 
in  the  Protocol  was  only  a  blind.  Austria's  motives,  though  totally 
different,  are  equally  clear  with  Sussia's.  She  was  not  engaged  in  the 
plot,  but  she  has  always  found  that  she  could  not  defend  the  interests 
^which  were  common  to  her  and  England  against  an  English  Minister. 
Count  BvoL  referred  the  matter  to  his  Court  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  the 
reply  was,  in  effect,  *'  If  the  English  Minister  is  ready  to  sacrifice 
Sogbnd  it  will  be  useless  for  us  to  oppose  him." 
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**  Passing  by  the  CrowB." 

"The  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afifairs,  putting  himself  in  the  place  of  tiieCrtfrn, 
Bfglsoted  and  paamd  by  tha  Crowo.'*<^JLo»D  Jobs  KuftUBLL,  Februaty  3,  1852. 

tGaBSfiSPOVDElfCX  WITH   THE   FOBSIGV   OfPICE. 

No.  1. 
{From  the  Birmingham  Gazette^  June  26.) 

St.  Martin's  Public  AiTairs  Association,  229,  GMcb-stnit, 
Birminghani,  April  2drd,  1$76. 

SdB, — la  your  speeeh  on  Mr.  Baillis  Cogh&akb's  Motion  on  the  I8tb, 
you  are  reported  to  have  said : 

"The  Pienipotentiaries  had  full  powers  to  aign  the  Deciamtion'*  (of 
PariB). 

I  am  directed  bj  the  above  Aasooiation  to  respectfiullf  a^  you  how  tliej 
can  obtain  a  eopj  of  the  full  powers  you  apeak  of,  there  being  much  ua- 
easiness  on  the  question  in  this  town,  which  they  wish  to  allay. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Tour  very  obedient  servant, 

Ebbdebicc  p.  Moines,  Sec. 

The  Hon.  Bobert  Bourk^  BLP. 

No.  2. 

St  Martin's  Public  Affairs  Assodstioli, 
Binnin^iasi,  May  14th,  1876. 

Sir, — 'I  am  directed  by  the  above  Asaociation  to  respectfully  inquire  if 
•you  have  yet  received  a  letter  they  forwarded  to  you  on  the  f  3rd  ult.,  in 
feforaaee  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  1856. 

I  have,  ^., 

Fbbdebick  p.  MoLEfl,  Sec. 

"ShfiiHoB.  Robert  Boorks,  M.P. 

No.  3. 

St.  Martin's  Public  Affairs  Associstioo, 
BirraingbMii,  June  Otb,  1875. 

Sir,-- On  the  23rd  of  April  I  wrote  to  you  by  instrufition  of  this  AffO- 
eiattom,  inquiring  about  the  full  poweos  of  the  Ministers  who  signed  tbe 
'*'  Beclaration  of  Paris." 

On  the  L^h  of  May  last  I  was  again  directed  to  write  to  you  aakiog  if 
you  had  received  the  first  letter,  as  no  answer  had  come  to  hand. 

As  the  Association  are  aware  that  it  is  a  rule  amongst  geatlemen  to  answer 
letters  even  if  they  do  not  approve  of  them,  and  as  they  have  not  yet  heaid 
from  you,  they  oonclude  that  their  former  letters  must  have  -misoacnfid. 

I  am  therefore  directed  to  repeat  the  question  I  addressed  to  yoa  on  the 
23rd  of  April. 

How  can  they  obtain  a  copy  of  the.  fuU  powers  whioh  you  oaid  in  the 
House  of  ConunoBS  oq  the  18th  of  Apuil,  tine  Pienipotenttarj  had  ^to  sign 
.the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856  P 

I  have,  iSbe., 

Fbebsbiok  p.  Mouu,  flsc. 

The  Hon.  Robert  Bourke,  M.P. 
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No.  4i. 

Foreign  Office,  June  10, 1875. 

Sir, — I  am  desired  bj  Mr.  Boubke  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  yesterday,  and  to  say  that  he  has  uothxng  to  add  to  the  statement 
made  by  him  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servanH 

Ya,moi%  Bxiixus. 

F.  P.  Moles,  Esq. 

No.  6. 

•St.  Bfartin'A  PubUe  Affairs,  Associatioa, 
BlrminghaiB,  Jnae  16tfi,  1;S76. 

Sir^ — ^I  am  instructed  hy  the  above  to  thank  you  for  your  favour  of  the 
lOth  iost. 

The  ABSDoiation  were  induced  to  write  to  you  in  the  firs^  instance  be- 
cause they  had  seen  a  letter  of  yours  written  in  1873,  in  whidb,  speaking 
of  the  Declaration  of  Tans,  you  said  :  "  I  fear,  however,  this  is  not  the 
time  to  eacpeot  £ke  House  of  Commons  to  attend  to  it."  And  they  could 
not  understand  that  you  should,  whei)  the  House  of  Commons  uras  attend- 
ing to  it,  have  spoken  in  favour  of  suppieosion,  and  more  especially  in  the 
manner  you  were  reported  to  have  done,  and  therefore  thought  that  you 
might  possibly  have  been  misreported.  As,  however,  you  do  not  correct 
the  report,  but  say  that  you  have  nothing  to  add,  all  uncertainty  vanishes. 

You  said  on  the  13th  of  April,  "  Tl^e  Plenipotentiaries  had  full  powers 
to  aign  the  Declaration.'* 

The  Blue-book  presented  to  Parliament  containing  the  official  records  of 
the  Conference  of  Paris,  says : 

"The  Plenipotentiaries  have  received  no  other  commission  than  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  affairs  of  the  Levant,  and  thev  have  n^t  been  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  making  known  to  independent  Sovereigns  wishes  in 
regard  to  the  internal  organisation  9f  their  States ;  the  full  powers  d^na- 
sited  among  the  acts  of  the  Congress  prove  this." — Protocol  22,  sittmg 
of  April  8th,  1856. 

In  the  same  speech  you  said  you  were  surprised  to  hear  some  honourable 

fentlemen  say  that  because  the  Declaration  was  not  ratified  it  was  not 
inding,  and  ''  hoped  jou  would  never  hear  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  saF 
that  an  engagement  was  not  binding  because  it  lacked  certain  formali- 
tiea." 

Vattel,  b.  II.,  c.  xii.,  S  156,  says : — 

*'  In  order  to  avoid  all  danger  and  difficulty,  Princes  reserve  to  themselveis 
the  ratification  of  what  has  been  concluded  upon  in  their  name  by  ihair 
Ministers.*'  "Everything  that  the  Minister  has  concluded  remaining 
without  force  till  the  Prince's  ratification^  there  is  less  danger  in^iving  him 
a  full  power." 

And  Blackstokb,  b.  i.,  c.  7,  p.  252,  says : — 

"  What  is  done  by  the  Eoyal  authoxify  with  regard  to  foreign  Powers,  is 
the  act  of  the  whole,  juktion^  what  is  done  without  the  King's  concurrence 
is  the  act  only  of  private  .men." 

And  again  in  the  same  chapter,  p,  257,  he  says  :-- 

"  It  i^  the  Sing's  prerogative  to  make  treaties^  leagues,  and  alliaaoea  with 
foreign  States  and  rrinces.  Por  it  is,  by  the  Xiaw  of  Nations,  esfieotial 
to  the  goodnejss  of  a  league,  that  it  be  made  by  the  sovereign  power,  and 
then  it  is  binding  upcm  the  whole  community  ;.and  in  England  the  80veie^;n 
power  is  q%u>ad  hoc,  vested  in  the  person  of  the  King." 
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Here  is  direct  contradiction  between  yourself  and  the  recognised  autho- 
rities on  the  matter  of  which  yon  speak,  and  yet  you  have  nothing  to 
add. 

You  are  a  member  of  a  G-oremment  which  was  put  into  office  after  your 
Chief  had,  and  because  he  had,  declared  its  programme  to  be  to  maintain 
the  law  and  the  constitution  of  the  land,  and  not  to  imitate  the  destructire 
acts  of  its  [Predecessors. 

Yon  justify  the  acts  of  your  predecessors,  and  in  doing  so  set  aside  the 
law  and  the  prerogatiyes  of  the  Crown,  the  keystone  of  the  Constitution. 
When  an  English  gentleman  contradicts  another,  or  is  contradicted, 
honour  compels  him  to  add  to  his  speech  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests,  bat 
you  have  ''nothing  to  add." 

Under  these  circumstances  the  party  to  which  you  profess  to  belong 
may  see  the  advisability  of  subtracting  your  name  from  the  list  of  its  mem- 
bers, or  the  people  will  be  apt  to  say  with  Shakespeare,  "  A  plague  on  both 
your  houses." 

I  have,  ^., 

Fbedebick  p.  Moles,  Sec. 

Tb«  Hon.  Robert  Bourke,  H.P. 


OOKBESPONDENOE  WITH  A  PRIVATE  MeMBEE  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

{From  the  *'  Birmingham  Daily  Gazette"  June  8.) 

St.  Martin^B  Public  Affairs  Association, 
229,  Gooch-Btreet,  Birmingham,  April  23rd,  1875. 

Sip, — I  am  directed  by  the  above  Association  to  thank  you  for  the  vote 
you  gave  on  the  13th  inst.  in  the  Hous^  of  Commons  in  respect  to  Mr.  B. 
Cochbaite's  Motion. 

In  the  debate  Mr.  Boubke  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  "  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  honourable  gentlemen  say  that  because  the  Declaratioa  of 
ranB  was  not  ratified  it  was  not  binding  upon  us— he  hoped  he  should 
never  hear  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  say  that  an  engagement  was  not 
binding  because  it  lacked  certain  formalities." 

In  your  speech  on  the  cost  of  the  Crown,  you  clearly  showed  that  the 
Crown  could  do  no  public  act  without  advice.  Would  it  not  be  dangerous 
for  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  to  be  allowed  to  do  what  the  law  does  not 
allow  the  Crown  to  do  ? 

I  am,  therefore,  instructed  to  respectfully  ask  you  to  inquire  in  jour 
place  in  the  House :  If  it  is,  and  at  what  date  it  became  the  law  of  Eng- 
und,  that  the  formalities  of  instructions  from  the  Crown  and  the  sanction 
of  Parliament  should  be  dispensed  with  in  "  solemn  engagements  binding 
upon  this  country.'* 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

Feedebick  p.  Moles,  Sec. 

Sir  C.  Wontworth  Dilke,  H.P. 

76,  Sloanenrtreet,  S.W.,  April  24tfa,  1875. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter. 

The  point  you  mention  is  certainly  of  importance ;  the  question  of  the 
obligatory  nature  of  a  lOonvention  unratified  either  by  the  Crown  or  Pa^ 
liament  is  quite  an  open  one  ;  it  remains  unsettled  either  one  way  or  the 
other.  Mr.  BotrBKB's  statement  merely  represents  his  oWn  opinion.  So 
perhaps  for  the  present  the  matter  had  better  be  left — it  is  far  too  serious 
to  be  settled  out  of  hand  by  a  single  question  and  answer ;  it  must  be 
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thorouffblj  discoaaed  in  debate,  when  at  some  future  time  an  opportunity 
ariaea  lor  bringing  it  deliberately  under  the  conaideration  of  the  House. 

Truly  youra, 

Chablxb  W.  Dilsjb. 


St.  SCartin'fl  Pablic  Affairs  AaaocUtion, 
229,  Gooch-street,  Birmingham,  May  26th,  1875. 

Sir, — ^I  am  directed  by  the  above  Aasociation  to  thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  the  24th  of  April. 

The  Aaaodatiou,  while  fully  concurring  with  you  that  the  matter  is  "  of 
importance"  and  ''aerious,"  cannot  agree  that  there  is  any  question 
"  <^n"  or  ''  unsettled"  aa  to  the  necessity^cf  instructiona  and  ratification 
to  make  the  act  of  a  Minister  with  another  country  binding  upon  this 
country. 

In  fact,  on  referring  to  tiie  law  authoritiea,  we  find  that  there  ia  no 

Suestion  at  all,  either  aettled  or  open,  on  the  matter,  all  ia  dear  and 
iatinct.  Thus,  Vattsl  b;  iv.,  c.  ?i.,  §  77,  aaya :  *^  The  inatructiona  giyen 
to  the  Minister  contain  hia  maater'a  aecret  mandate,  the  prdera  to  which 
the  Miniater  muat  carefully  conform,  and  which  limit  hia  powera."  And, 
agfdn,  b.  iL,  c.  zil,  §  156,  "  In  order  to  avoid  all  danger  and  difBculty, 
princes  reaerve  to  themaelvee  the  ratification  of  all  what  haa  been  con- 
cluded upon  in  their  name  by  their  miniatera."  And  Blaokbtone,  b.  i., 
c.  vii.,  p.  291,  aaya :  "  What  ia  done  by  the  Boyal  authority,  with  regard 
to  foreign  Powera,  ia  the  act  of  the  whole  nation ;  what  ia  done  without 
the  King'a  concurrence  ia  the  act  only  of  private  men." 

In  abort,  it  haa  never  before  been  aaaumed  that  even  a  formal  Treaty 
was  binding  until  ratified.  On  thia  ground  alone  the  Treaty  aigned  by 
M.  d'OiTBBiL  for  Russia  with  Prance  during  the  great  war,  and  which  the 
Emperor  of  Russu  refused  to  ratify,  broke  down  (and  the  Declaration  of 
1856,  now  under  consideration,  is  not  a  Treaty  in  any  sense,  or  part  of  any 
Treaty).  And  the  preliminary  Treaties  of  Versailles  and  Amiens  were  so 
little  considered  binding  until  ratified,  that  they  were  discussed  in  Parlia- 
ment before  ratification. 

If,  aa  you  say,  the  matter  is  *^  too  serious  to  be  settled  out  of  hand  by  a 
single  question  and  answer,"  it  must  be  far  too  serious  to  be  settled  the 
wrong  way  by  the  mere  ''  statement"  of  a  Minister*t  '^  own  opinion"  with- 
out a  question  at  all. 

Where  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Minister  if  no  one  will  even  ask  a 
question  ?  What  wul  be  the  effect  on  our  liberties  if  this  is  to  be  the 
rule? 

To  what  a  state  must  we  be  sunk  as  a  nation,  when  an  Under  Secretary's 
**  own  opinion"  can  override  Law,  Crown,  Parliament,  and  people,  and  not 
even  a  question  asked. 

In  conclusion,  as  you  say,  ''it  must  be  thoroughly  discussed."  I  am 
directed  to  ask  you,  "  Will  you,  in  your  own  words,  bring  it  deliberately 
luder  the  consideration  of  the  House  ?" 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

Fbbdjsbiok  p.  Mous,  Sec. 

Sir  C.  WcntworUi  Dilke,  M.P. 

76,  Sloane-fltreat,  S.W.«  May  27th,  1876. 

Dear  Sir, — I  fear  that  even  if  the  pressure  of  subjects  already  on  my 
hands  did  not  render  it  an  impossibility  for  me  to  do  justice  to  any  such 


X  ^  ^ —    — — J     ^       <  i<» 

and  comprehensive  q[uestion  ^  that  suggested  in  your  letter,  if,  that 
isy  I  could  myself:  make  time  for  going  into  the  matter,  there  would  still 
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remain  the  insupemble  pmcUoftl'  diffienllgr  ths^  I  could  not  weure  &  nigfat 
for  -the  discQtsion*  I  cannot  evmrjtt  learn  wben  I  am  to  get  an  oppor- 
tunity for  my  Motion  on  Bedistribution  of  Seats,  which  bad  to  give  waj  to 
the  Budget  a  short  time  back. 

I  must,  therefore,  dech'ne  your  proposition  that  I  should  bring  forward 
this  Declaration  of  Paris  in  the  House; 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  jours  truly, 

Charlss  W.  Bilke. 


St  Marthi^ft  Pnbllc  Affairs  AssocUtion, 
229,  Goocb^treeti  BfamiBghAm,  Hay  Slat,  1975.> 

8ir,'«-I  am  inttrncted  by  tlft  above  Association  to  ^ank  yon  for  yoor 
fhTour  of  the  27th  inst.  The  Aasociation  would  not  again  hare  troubled 
you  with  a  letter  upon  this  subject  after  your  intimation  of  the  pressois  of 
business  upon  your  hands,  but  that  your  last  note  conveys  the  impi^saion 
that  you,  yourself^  may  still  consider  the  "  Declaration  of  Paris'*  binding, 
or  the  necessity  of  instructions  Gxxa^  or  ntifieation  by,  the  Crown  in  r^ 
gard  to  Treaties' as  an  open  question.  The  Assooiation  does  not  do  you  the 
discredit  to  imagine  that  yon  do  not  nnderstand  the  meaning  of  the  paa- 
sages  qnoted  f^om  Vinrrsn  and  Blaccsvove,  which  ekarly  establish  ikie  ne> 
cessTty  of  ratffftcation  by  the  Crown  of  all  Treaties;  but,  in  confirmation, 
they  oali  your  intention  to  the  9th  article  of  the  Treaty  signed  at  London, 
relative  to  the  neutraiieatien  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  to  the  Protocol  of  the 
sitting  of  that  date,  which  says :-«'' The  Plenipotentiaries  of  Eaesia  and 
Turkey  announce  that  they  have  received  authority  horn  their  respectiTe 
Courts,  to  conslude  a  Con^ntion  to  abrogate  the  stipulations  of  that 
signed  at  Paris  on  the  I8«30th  March,  1856,  relative  to  the  number  and 
force  of  the  vessels  of  war  on-  the  riverain  Powers  in  the  Black  Sea.  They 
propose  to  commnnioate  this  Convention  to  the  Conference,  and  to  ex« 
change  the  latifioations'  of  it  on  the  same  day  as  those  of  the  Treaty^  so 
that  mention  may  be  made"  thereof  in  the  same  certificate  of  exohange." 

Tneaties  which  involve  supply  op  taxeS)  ernn  alteration  of  the  mimicipai 
law,  require  in  addition  to  all  this  the  consent  of  Parliament,  and  that  pre^ 
liminaries  of  peaoe  need  to*  be  there  discussed  haa  been  already  shown  in 
the  case  of  Yersailles,  178B,  and  Amiens,  1802. 

These  are  the  requisftes  to  make  even  a  formal.  Treaty  binding ;  but  the 
Declaration  of  Paris,  which  is  sought  to  be  made  binding  by  the  argoasients 
(if  they  can  be  so  called)  used  by  Mr.  Bottb&b  in:  the  House,  and  which 
we  see  ave  not  applicable  even  to  Treaties^  is  in  itself  no  Treaty,  bat  simply 
a  declaration  of  a  falsehood,  affectiug  not  only  the  taxes,  but  both  muai* 
cipal  law  and  the  law  of  nations. 

And  even  at  that  it  has  not  been  acted  upon,  for  prirateering  is  not 
abolished  (Spain,  Chili,  and  the  United  States),  and  the  principles  dedai^ 
to  be  inseparable  have*  been*  pvoposed  to  otiier  Powers  piecemeal  (fiogland 
to  the  United  Stales}. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  that  you  .shonld  bring  the  matter,  befcre  tite 
House,  bat  it  would  be  aa  well  to*  have  no  doubt  in  your  own  mind  on  the 
Bubjeet  when  some  oub^  ekse  does.  For  what  is  the  good  of  making  <»• 
mending  laws  about  redistribution  of  seats,  or  anything  ehe,  ff  they  can  be 
set  aside  in  this  easy  way  when  made  or  mended  ? 

I  am  to  enclose  printed'  copy  from  Birmingham  Oazett4  of  letter  tevn 
onr  chairman,  in  anawer  to  the  Zam  Jdumal  on  this  subject,  and  aek  jour 
jemBEi  of  it. 

I  have  the  faottonrte  fie,  Sir,  yonr  very  obedient  aervaal^ 

FueniBxot  P:  ttouiL  Stec. 

sir  C.  W«ntwwth  Dflke,  M.P. 
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HOUSE  OP  COMMONS. 

April  13,  1875. 

Mr.  BotTRRB  8idd :  '*  Both  Hooses  of  Parliament  bad  refused  to  denounce  th« 
"  Declaration  of  Paris  when  the  subject  had  been  brought  before  them.  They 
'*  had  refused  to  alter  the  terms  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  and  he  was  a  little 
^  surprised  to  hear  some  hon.  gentlismen  say  that  because  that  instrument  was  not 
<  *  ratUied  we  were  not  bound  by  it.  All  he  could  say  with  respect  to  that  was,  that 
<<  lie  hoped  he  should  never  see  the  day  when  a  Minister  of  tile  Crown,  or  one  of  its 
''  law  officers,  would  repudiate  an  engagement  because  it  lacked  certain  ^earmalitiee. 
**  The  Plenipotentiary  had  full  poiaer  to  sign  the  Deelaration,  and  that  went  a 
*^  great  way  to  show  that  tne  Declaration  was  binding  upon  us.^' 

CONFERENCE  OF  PARIS. 

April  8,  I8S6. 
Count  BuoL  said  that  he  was  "  ikot  authorised  to  express  an  opinion  upon  a 
a  lasMr  of  such  ittpottaoicd-'-*^"    **  The  Plenipotentiaries  had  received  no  other 
•*  eommisakm  iluua  to  aif^ly  themsehres  totke  affairs  of  the  Levant." 


The  Maritime  League  for  the  Resump- 
tion of  Naval  Rights  by  Great  Britain. 

PRELIMINARY  ADDRESS. 

The  importance  to  the  British  Empire  of  the  retention  and  the 
exercise  to  their  full  extent  of  those  naval  rights  founded  on  the  Law 
of  Nature  and  sanctioned  by  the  Law  of  Nations,  by  which  alone  a 
Maritime  coimtry  can  maintain  its  power  on  the  seas,  must  commend 
itself  to  all  who  attach  anj  importance  to  the  existence  of  their 
country.  The  unauthoritative  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856  as- 
s^smeB  to  aboliA.  those  ri|i;iat9y  and  Parliament,  often  appealed  to  to 
resume  them  by  an  anidiiaritatiye  dedamtion,  has  as  repeatedly  failed* 
to  do  RK 

It  is  apparent  that  a  mnre  thutoughly  combined  and  organised 
action  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  desired  result — ^tfaat  of  freeing  liiis 
country  from  the  fetters  of  the  Dedarstion  of  Paris. 

On  the  Idtb  April,  1875,  when  Mr.  Baillib  Cochrakb's  Motion 
for  withdrawal  from  the  Declaration  of  Paris  was  presented,  the 
House  of  Commons  refused  to.  entertain  die  ouestion. 

As  iihe  preseat  House  of  Commons,  therefore,  has  declined  either 
to  approve  or  to  deoy^  the  necessity  of  the  British  Empke  retailing 
its  maritime  rij^te  and  powers,  and  as  ti:ie*  qaeBtion  is  of  the  most 
tUsI  iflapwftaiice  ta  the  esdstence  of  this^  Empire,  it  is  felt  that  the 
time  has  come  for  uniting  in  one  association  all  persons  of  every  ciiasi 
who  dease  that  iixB  Brituh  En^re  dionld  remaia  a  first-dass  naval 
Power,  and  wha  faal  it  their  uuty  to  work  to  this  end.  Thai  the 
H^^iliiiwu  of  thoBe  w&o  have*  this  object  at  heart  k  very  large  is  shown 
by  the  public  meetings  which  have  been  held,  by  the  imnibew  of 
petitions  which  have  been  addressed  to  both  Houses  of  ParliamaBt, 
and  br  tha  acMes^  whioh  have  appeared  in  many  of  the  mast  i»* 
Butsnmt  omcoa  of  tbe  Lonadou  and  provincial  press, 

Xt  is  demUe  tfarefoce'  tbal  all  iiiaBe  who  desire  the  attshnuent 
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of  tliis  object  should  eoroll  themselves  aa  members  of  the  Maritime 
JjeBgae  wnich  it  is  proposed  to  form  in  order  to  achieve  ihe  result 

l%e  following  propositions  are  laid  down,  as  showing  summarily 
the  necessity  for  action  in  this  matter : — 

1.  That  England,  being  a  maritime  coontiy,  must  depend  for  her  defence  upon 

the  power  of  waging  war  effectoally  at  sea. 

2.  That  war  can  only  be  waged  effeotoalij  at  sea  by  the  captore  of  the  enemy's 

properly. 

3.  That  by  the  Law  of  Nations  every  State  when  at  war  has  the  right  to  captaie 

its  enemy's  property  at  sea,  of  whatever  nature  it  be  and  in  whatever  vessds 
it  i9  found. 

4.  That  every  State  has  also  a  right  by  the  Law  of  Nations  to  arm  and  com- 

mission private  vessels  as  an  auxiliary  to  its  naval  force. 

5.  That  the  use  of  thb  auxiliary  force  is  essential  to  the  effectual  captoie  oE 

enemies' goods,  as  well  as  a  necessary  element  in  the  development  of  the 
whole  fighting  power  of  the  country. 

6.  That  the  exercise  of  this  right  of  seizure  and  confiscation,  whether  by  State 

vessels,  or  commissioned  private  vessels,  while  it  is  the  most  effective  is  the 
mildest  and  least  cruel  of  all  methods  of  making  war. 

7.  That  a  document,  known  as  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856.  nevertheless 

assumed  to  abolish  this  right,  and  to  prohibit  its  exercise  by  Great  Britam. 

8.  That  nevertheless  the  Declaration  of  Paris  has  not  been  formally  repudiated. 

9.  That  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  Great  Britain  should  vrithdraw  from  the 

Dedaration  of  Paris,  and  declare  it  not  to  be  binding. 

The  sole  object  of  this  League  is  to  procure  the  withdrawal 
OF  Great  Britain  from  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856. 

The  action  of  the  League  will  be  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  sah- 

{'ect  in  every  possible  way — whether  by  disseminating  that  which  has 
^een  already  written  and  spoken  on  it  by  the  most  eminent  Statesmcoi 
and  Publicists ;  by  private  and  public  discussion ;  by  lectures  and  public 
meetings ;  by  addresses  to  Her  Majesty,  to  Her  Ministers,  and  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  or  by  deputations  to  influential  men ;  and,  in 
case  of  a  Parliamentary  Election,  by  making  the  promise  of  support 
to  a  candidate  dependent  on  his  pledging  himself  to  work  for  die 
withdrawal  from  the  Declaration. 

From  time  to  time  a  list  of  the  fallacies  used  in  support  of  the  De- 
claration of  Paris  will  be  given,  together  with  their  refutation. 

After  the  first  hundred  members  have  been  enrolled  an  Executive 
Council  will  be  elected,  by  whom  the  affairs  of  the  Association  will 
be  managed. 

All  those  who  desire  to  join  the  Maritime  League  are  invited  to 
send  their  names  to  the  Honorary  Secretanr,  Mr.  Thomas  GhiBSOK 
Bowles,  2,  Harriet-street,  Lowndes-sqiiare^  London,  S. W.,  to  wtaom 
all.  communications  should  be  addressed. 


Prlnied.  toA 


street,  London 


piddUhed  by  O.  B.  COzxxt.  at  3f,  East  Uteiple  OhMsbexv,  'W\iUiriMf'*tnt^  FlMt- 
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NOTICE. 

The  continuation  of  the  Ponsonby  Correspondence  has  been  put  in  ^ype,  btl 
is  unayoidably  postponed  on  account  of  the  press  of  matter  relating  to  the  Enror 
pean  Conferences  which  it  is  intended  to  impose  upon  Turkey. 

Historical  Data  for  judging  of  the 
Insurrection  in  the  Herzegovina. 

PjebmAKENT  conspiracy  maintained  and  sanctioned  against  the 
Ottoman  £mpire  brings  local  and  incidental  insurrectiony  serving  to 
lUnstrate  the  wonderf m  pertinacity  in  life  with  which  it  is  endowed ; 
and  which  would  suffice  to  instruct  th«  people  of  Europe,  if  they 
could  be  got  thereby  to  perceire  that  not  oiie  of  their  Goyemments 
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•oould  exist  for  an^  hour  under  tl^^res^ur^  of  sucb  gpn^injj^ftnd 

L  9^  IIe  Hen^^lini  lilif  fed  to  a  tjery^roniiul^ 

incidenty'wKieh  is^  that  the  discovery  has  been  made  that  there  are 

Christians  in  Turkey  who  take  part  with  the  Turks,  and  agunst  the 

aUhmiOhiiBliniSi^  S^f^^wlngwitl  suffice  as  speeimens  of  irliat 

.iMfr'ij*eftTBftfei«l*f^ff^^»  Hfel3ri«''fl^^  the  East.    Speakmg 

^  Nor thern-  Bosnia^  the  Iime$  Viefifia    correspond^it   says  (Sep- 

tfetnlrarvild)  : — '^  These  atieniij^tithxiade  ^  t<y  'renew  ttie  mavBtnent  m  t&e 

iLNficdbfi^'  JBosnia  are^ao  much  the  more  to  be  r^retted  as  nowheie 

^^  is  there  less  chance  of  eveitt^p^por^yuccess.  The  Mahomedanpopn- 

^^  latioi^  is  proportionately  larger  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  Bosnia 

^^  and  Kmm9g»ym9^'^hil9ith^l4i^^<K^€!athoUcsofJh 

^'  ibtA:the  Turh.  rather  than  with  the  Insufi^entSy  tmo  aH  heretics  in  t/teir 

^^  erfe^  and  the  spirit  of  tbe^ Mah^medan  poptllation  has  been  tho- 

^^  roughtf  voos^    Without  a^  ^ngl*f  man  6f  the  regular  soldiery  they 


"  hhl^  jput  down  the  first  attempt,  and  they  are  now  prepaid  and 
**  oi^gan»^'^i?fhich  'th^f  Were  not  whe'ri  the  fiifst  rising  occiii^ed,*' 

•ffie  CQip^spQndeut  of  aJu^therj'PW^r  s^s:— 7*Mhe  Belgrade  papers 
^^  cquf^^'th&t  all  the  ^^m^uQfijtnf^je  inhabitanta  arid  l^e  wealthy 
^*  Greek  ,C^tholics  hijive  jjpihed  ti^..,^  wKq  fou|i;^t  against  the 

^  inei^gents  and  i\iQ  corps  0/ invasion  (f roni  Ci?oatiia mmi  Servia)/'* 

AV^^] give  this  for  corroboration,  to  Qur  siud«At8  of  wha^  they  have 
leaiQi^t  .a,nd  jalone.  kno^ ; .  namely,  \  that  4ia  Giieek '  adberents  df  Russia 
hav9;%den  made  tp  pass  in  Europe  fdr-tfae'i^  €hifistian  |M^ulktions  of 

Aki<)lher  element  of  discord  appeaers  ahibng  tlip$e  Qhi-isf^  popula- 
tion^ which  are  sujppOsW  '  to^  be  'the  gr^  dupger  for  Turkey;  in 
opjHWitien  to-  which  we  have  ftot  ceased  to  declare  that  the  jceal  danger 
for  hcr4ie8  onlyln'  ihe  Mussulman  population?,  xl^at  is,  whpn  the 
moment  sliafl  nave  arrived  when  the  evils  imposed  juLpon  , themselves 
and:  the*  weakness  exhibited  by  jfli/tejj^  Gpyftrjam^  ift.  in^ducjng  so- 
caUiad  reforms,  and  making  concessioi^s  ^o%  for  th$!  good  €(f  (their  people 
but  *to  'gf)t  rjiJ  |of  the  iipjportunity  of  Epr^ign  iAoilmasadan, '.  shaUiiave  at 
lengl^;  exhausted  their  wonderf  vil  patience,  and  shaken  (their  •deep-rooted 
loyalty. 

The  one  element  of  divisioji  ;s  relimon,  the  other  is  race ;  and  this 

latter  divides  even  where  religioA  Wites.     The  greeks  and  the  mar 

■jOrity<tf  «lte  Ohristitti  Bo^ians  are  of  the  s$me  religion.  .  But  at 

th^i^  ttk>i»te»t  thfe  fbnh^  are,  like  the  Catholic;  Croats,  mclinedj  to  lie 

with  the  Turksl^ther  than  with  the  Slaavs:  \ 

'  TI1B  MessaffSf'  (TAthenes  has  lately  had  ah  article  CQmplainii^g  of  the 
chaog^  thht  k  have  (taken  ^lace ;  ^ktce  1840^  ip  tjo  vvHok '  iktii^  sa^ 
that  the  Ottstiiils  of  the  jEast  were  known  under  the  compmn  desig- 
nation.df .«  GfrW|u';*'i)tiV  Aat  sin^iel  thA*  tittetiie  ifplrlt  o^  «*  W^onalitr 
hfui  been  ar(  iMorJmindhasiimfcuhdtiid  Slnvsof 't^^otc^qr  \^  Mdtf  aid 
..fentiqi^nits.  :vhich,!did.n(xfc  etist  bfefore.  Anmiita^oiii^<^^VIU)6di^ 
:  ]3ie9n,jtb§  s^uHi  and. of  tWs^  oreaiediby  hiswlf^  RasBia  ha^  MkeH  ai- 

♦>','h    'i'     III!  .   I    '>     ■  »      '     )■■    "J    ■;■  !■'■<'<    ■■'■       ii<    i  I.  M   /    I    w-i^ 
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vanlaga  The:  Ghfeek  jowmaX  then  ap^ks  of  thd'  Cretan ,  lasurra^ion, 
and  entkely  -confirms^  tbe  troth  of  what  we*  daotared  at  th^.  timd; 
scmdyV  that  Bnssia  had  fafledin  that  instanoe— ^failed  in  themoatt  ab« 
solute'^ffli^ibn.  .Her  abandDnment  of. the'  Qreeka  on  that  ooeasioii 
has  now  the  result  of  placing  the  Gceeka  at  the  side  of  the  Turks. 
The7  do  not  indeed  attribute  Russians  conduct  towards  ;thein  to  the 
vtal  cause  $  they  cannot  s6e^  any  moiie  than  the  Snropiear^s^  thai^  9h0  is 
lelatireljp'  M^eak^  and  not  stroiiig' before  the  Tork^,  aiiid  therefor^  tb^y 
aeeotint  fori  her 'desertion  of  them  bry  iastttte.  pbliey,  atd^i^ot  by,  neieQ9- 
ntj.  But  that'ckaeirticfliis  <Mil7  the  more  bitterly  reoented^i  And  has 
produced  the  effect  of  dimimshingjtheirmeails  at  fUNsia'a  disposal  vf or 
-'distuarbing.tiie  Ottoman  I  Bmpisew      '!  .   :.i  1  •  .    .  *  » 

^Sh^^MtisofferdfAtkhiea  says :^*^^ During  three  years  Wf^la^vi^d 
^  our  hk>t)d  and  our  iteeasureon  the  batti^Selds  of  GaMdi%  iwhiJe 
^  c<Hitinuing  io  ilookfov  the*  eo^operation'  of  Russia  and  the  Opeli- 
^'ine  of  a  bermn.  and  MQiniendg&n>  caittpdigii;  for  ttuTee  y^ars^  im- 
^'  aided  and  withoiir  own  resonreea.^ney  we  held  in  obeck  the  whole 
^  powef  of  ffurkey^  waaldied  hy  her  best  j«enerala,  only  to  find  ourselves 
^'at  the  last  saakt^t  down  by  a  binniiliating  declaration^  imposed  upon 
'^  UB  by  a  Ooiigress  of  the-  ffiuropean;  Powers,  and  ^Uch  declaration 
'  ^*:  Russia  was  tie  first  to  ladvia^  us  to  istgn*"  And  again : — ^^  Now-a^- 
*^  days  the  predominant  idea  among  the  Greets,  is  to  ciiltivate  th^  mcist 
^friendly  relations  with  Turkey.  The  interested  policy  which  the 
^  Slaavs  have  so  well  taught  us  has  replaced  the  policy  of  setitimeii/t^ 
^^  and  almost  every  one  is  now  convinced  that  the  int^t?ests.  qf  Qc^l* 
^  lenism,  menaced  aa.they  are  by  the  rising  tide  of  Panslavism,  require 
^  iiaX  noising  shall  be  done  cdloulated  to  weaken  the  Ottoman  Empite 
'^  in  Europe.''* 

This  insurrectioil  -hus  another  feature  at  variance  with  those  of  its 
predecessors'.  It  has  beenjnd^d  correctly,  condemned  universally. 
and  its  puny  abettoird  (Mr.  Lbwis  Parley,  Lord  Russell,  and 
Q-ARiBALDi). scourged  though  mercifully  by  a  woman's  hand.  * 

The  ^^riotts  question  arises:  "Will  this  exposureput  an  end  tothe 
^  Sastem  Quettiortj  and  weaken  the  hold  of  Russia  on  the  European 
^^  Goveitmients  r    •      ■  i    •        •. 

It  will  not. 
* .  For  this  reason  :  that  each  insurrection  which  Russia  brings  about 
{8',-inxtsi)nmediiate  results^  useful  «o  her,  as  f urjiishing  the  proof  to 
those  Gh>vetoments  of  her  disinterestedness',  that  is  of  her  absence  of 
designs;  because  the  first  thing  she  does  is  to  busy  herself  in  putting 
it  down.  Out  of  this  she  tries,  and  sometimes  succeeds  in  getting  .a 
Ooirf^rertce.  It  is  "by  Conferences  she  Expects  to  reach  Constanti- 
•^nople.'' 

^  Thus  it  is  that  is  brcjught  about  the  present  anomalous'  state  of  the 
world.  The  Nations  and  their,  Governments  hold  opposite  opmiohs 
on  the  mokt  important  of  all  matters,  as  involving  peace  or  no  peac^f, 
security  or  ruin. 

*  The  Neologo§,  a  Gr«ek  paper  of  CknMUntkiopIe,  advocates  an  alliabce.batween  Tvriity 
ftndQrMce. 
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The  Nations  believe  that  Russia  is  working  by  all  means  to  get 
C!onstantinopIe.    The  Governments  are  certain  of  tne  reverse. 

Yott  may  prove  to  any  member  of  such  Governments  on  historical 
grounds  that  such  is  the  case.  It  goes  for  nothing.  .'^I  know/'  sajrs 
he  ^^  to  the  contrary ;  it  may  have  been  so  once ;  it  is  so  no  longer.' 
Some  private  whisper,  some  pretended  confidence,  counts  more 
him  than  all  the  evidence  in  the  world.  This  state  of  things  must 
inevitablv  continue  under  the  present  double  condition  of  a  cimstaiit 
action  of  ^  Diplomacy"  over  all  the  earth's  surface  Irp-  means  of  real- 
dent  AmbassaaorSy  and  the  fact  that  Russia's  diploihatic  agentiB  ate  the 
only  ones  that  are  trained  for  the  purpose. 

Of  the  confidence  in  her  of  Ministers  we  have  a  case  in  point ;  the 

words  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  speaking  of  her  conduct  in  the  Gandiaa 

'  affair.     He  said  at  the  opening  <n^the  Session  of  1869,  that  Rnssim 

'  had  had  Ihe  power  to  frustrate  the  settlement,  and  that  having  ab- 

-  stained  from  using  it,  she  had  aeied  ^toith  entire  smffleneee  of  view  ami 
**  of  purpose  in  the  proeeoutUm  of  a  great  puUie  object" 

At  the  present  moment  the  great  danger  is. that  .those  Mimsters  who 

'  do  not  desire,  like  Mr.  Gladstons  and  Lord  Rusaux^  to  see  the 

Ottoman  Empire  broken  up  into  small  states,*  with  the  fi>nner,  or 

Svemed  by  a  Joint  Commission  of  all  the  European  Powers^  with  the 
ter,  may  still  be  so  far  deceived  as  to  believe  diat  the  assembling  of 
'  a  Conference  at  Constantinople  would  be  a  means  of  postponing  the 
fall  of  Turkey,  instead  of  seeing  that  it  would  be  a  most  important  step 
'  taken  towards  bringing  it  about. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  Russia's  conspiracy  against  Turkey 
'  her  mode  of  procedure,  and  that  which  has  proved  so  eminently  suc- 
cessful, has  been  the  same.  At  each  moment  when  something  is  to  be 
done,  she  succeeds  in  persuading  the  European  Governments  of  her 
,  power  to  inflict  on  Turkey  a  fatal  wound.  When  they  are  thoroughly 
alarmed,  she  proposes,  or  gets  some  one  else  to  propose,  that  wm<m 
is  her  real  object.  This,  then,  is  agreed  to  with  eagerness  as  a  means  of 
warding  off  the  deadly  blow.  Tnzt  is,  Turkey  is  bullied  or  cajoled 
into  yielding  some  point  which  is  a  step  towards  her  ruin,  while 
her  ^^ friends"  imagine,  or  persuade  tnemselves  that  they  faa¥e 
saved  her. 

Our  readers  may  expect  something  from  us  as  to  the  conduct  of 
our  own  Government.  Unfortunately  any  answer  we  co^d  give 
-oould  be  only  speculation.    We  will  therefore  confine  ourselves  to 

-  pointing  out  where  it  has  yielded  and  where  it  has  resisted.  It  has 
yielded  by  j(»ning  in  the  mission  of  the  Consuls,  whose  presence  in 
the  middle  of  the  Insurrection  has,  of  course,  the  effect  of  embar- 
rassing the  military  ojperations,  as  already  appears,  and  which  prepares 

.the  way  for  the  Conierence,  the  ultimate  object  to  be  worked  out. 

,0n  the  other  hand,  in  one  important  point  it  has  not  yielded.  When 
the  representatives  of  the  "  Three  Emperors"  sought  to  prevent  the 
ITurks  from  concentrating  troops  on  the  Servian  Sootier  as  *'  nnne- 

*  In  1867  Mr  Gladstone  Mid  in  the  Hotue,  fpttking  of  the  PrtDcipftlities  oburaiug  a 
foreign  Prinotf,  **  I  hdpe  that  In  all  the  European  Prorinoee  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  the  iMime 
principle  may  be  adopted  as  in  their  cate.'*— See  Diplomatic  Rivitw^  January,  1S71,  {k.  »7. 
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^  cessarr  in  the  face  of  the  paci6c  assurances  of  the  Serrian  Ghyrern* 
^  ment,  as  ^  tending  to  render  inevitable  a  conflict  which  it  was 
^  designed  to  prevent,''  thefi  we  are  informed^  ^  Sir  HbnbT  EluOT 
^  refused  point  blank  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  dissuading  the 
^  Turks  from  any  defensive  measures  they  might  deem  neoeMary  or 
*^  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  peace."* 


Non-intervention  in  the  Affairs  of 

Turkey. 

{From  the  "  Standard^"  September  lUh,  1876.) 

Havxns  broken  up  the  Turkish  Empire,  which  may  be  done  if  we  ignore 
a  consideration  so  trivial  as  the  interests  of  the  entire  Mahommedan  popu- 
lation, the  next  question  will  be  what  we  are  to  do  with  ita  constituent 
elements.    This  question  was  probably  considered  when  that  '|  traditional ' 
policy'*  now  condemned  and  declared  to  be  effete,  came  into  being ;  and  it  ' 
mxist  be  answered  by  those  who  propose  that  we  should  reverse  our  steps  • 
and  dear  oursehes  of  our  past  obligations.    Let  us  lay  aside  both  the  cant 
of  sympathy  and  the  prejudices  begotten  of  self-interest.    We  presume 
ibait  no  one  desii«s  us  to  take  an  active  part  in  breaking  up  the  Turkish  . 
Empive  beeanse  there  are  Mabommedans  in  it  ruling  Christians ;  and  it  is  • 
Moally  preposterous  to  suppose  that  we  must  maintain  it  because  of  the 
^farkish  Bonds.    If  Turkey  is  doomed  to  destruction,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  bondholders  will  be  nowerless  to  save  it.    On  the  other  hand,  as  this 
country  has  a  certain  substantial  interest,  which  it  would  be  hypocrisy  to 
deny,  in  upholding  the   independence    of   Turkey,  it    may   be  worthy 
our  wbQe  to  consider  how  much  better  would  be  the  fate  of  hei*  proTincea 
if  they  were  encouraged  to  seek  their  autonomy.    It  may  be  also  not  im- 
pertinent to  inquire  of  this  newer  public  opinion  which  is  supposed  to 
have  made  foolishness  of  our  traditional  policy,  how  the  new  ^laa  of 
eaoouraging  the  Turkish  provinces  to  rebel  can  be  reconciled^  with  the 
modem  doctrines  of  non-intervention.t    What  rieht  have  we,  in  fact,  to  . 
diacusB  the  question  whether  Turkey  ought  or  ought  not  to  exist  ?    If  she 
18  destined  to  fall,  why  must  we  help  to  hasten  her  destruction  ?  Let  her  be 
free  as  any  other  nation  is  to  work  out  her  own  destiny.    It  is  not  for  any 
one  of  the  European  Powers,  at  least,  to  pronounce  her  doom  on  the 
simple  ground  that  some  of  her  provinces  are  disaffected.    It  may  be  that 
some  of  our  provinces  may  by-and-bye  be  in  the  condition  in  which  the 
Herzegovina  was  yesterday.    What  should  we  think,  in  that  ease,  of  the  . 
rest  of  the  Princes  holding  council  together  to  discuss  whether  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  shall  be  suffered  to  exist  as  a  united  kingdom  P    The 
true  policy  surely  is /or  this  country  to  leave  Turkeff  alone — to  spare  her  both 
mtr  sympathy  and  our  counsel.    It  may  be  that  a  good  deal  of  the  disorder 
from  which  she  is  suffering  ia  due  to  the  ^obstinacy  of  her  numerous 
advisers  in  insisting  that  she  is  out  of  health^  and  that  perhaps  there  is  a 
fund  of  vigour  in  her  constitution  which  the  keenest  of  those  interested 
ia  her  welHbeing  have  never  suspected. 

*  Tiwm  of  Septmnba  2^.    Letter  from  Comtantioople. 

t  Our  tradMoMl  poliej  was  exempUfled  when  Admiral  Dackworth  tried  to  peat  tha 
Dardanellaa  and  ^o^baid  C<Miataiitlno|iIe  in  time  oi  peace.~Ft<fe  Lord  Pim$oM'9  T^ita- 
— lU 
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The  Traditional  Policy  of  England,  ahd 
of  Earl  Bossell  towards  Turkey. 

^I  object  to  the  policy  of  making  the  inUpxij  of  the  Torktsh  dotnfaifoos'iii  Btrrope  an 
"  object  esBentially  necenary  to  the  interesta  of  Christian  and  civiliaed  Europe.*' — Lord 
FaxjcEaflTOtf,  8th  of  Febniaiy,  1880. 

THB.gre^t  <£fl&%L]ly  ii\  nlaking  *EngIi$hmfin  undei^s^aul  <(be, rations 
between  this  country  and  Turkey  is .  that  any  true  statement  of  the 
case  must  offend  their  self-lo^e.  For  during  half  a  century  every 
English  statesman^  when  in  .oMcBj  has  declared  it  to  be  his  policy  to 
support  the  inaependfence  ana  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Lord 
Palmerston,  wnen  in  Opposition  mlftSO,  declared  agAlhfet  this  ppKcy, 
bit  in  office  be  professed  to  take  it  foi*  his  guidei  it  wap  under  pre* 
tqnce  of  defending  the' Sultan  against  the  Pasha  of  *  Egypt  that  he 
qi^rrelled  with  .France  in  1840 — a  quaiTel  which  very  nearly  led  to 
ajiiQOist  disaatro>is  war.  It  was  under  pretence  of  defending  the  SuHaji 
against  the  Ctar.  tbat  h^  ec^gaged  in  the.Oi'^ineaQ  W^ry  ia  whicJii  fiiig- 
laaid  lofit  fifty  thousand  .m^^'t^uvi  4t  hundred,  millions,  of  treasure*  xt^ 
tbeiiy  all  this  expenditure  wfts  employed  not' to  'protect  TurilKey  ag^oKt 
Blusfiia,  but  to  help  -Bniisftia  ligainafc  Turkey,  the  Englidi  Goveroineiit 
must  bare  eonsLvted  of  trnteroior  of  dupes,  while  the  Eiigi^  people 
mtast  have  beeh  v^ry- stupid  nofc  to  find  tnis  out* 

''While,  therefore,  we  cannot  but  regret  the  disgrace  into  iikith.  a 
n^Aie  so  long  respected  has  fallen,' we  are  compelled  to  own  that  we 
a^  under  a  OTeat obligation  to  Earl'RussELL  for  having  thrown -bff 
tlvemask  and  turned  ^Queen's  evidence,  declaring  the  consistency  o£ 
live  anti-Turkish  policy  which,  during  Jialf  a  century,  .in  and  out  office^ 
boha^  followed.     His. letter  tq  .the  Times  qontains  the  whole  c^se^ 

Siren  witli  a  brevity  m)t  usual  in  those  letter)^  w;hich  have  made  l^m. 
01119^8  epistolary  talents  socejebrated  i — ►        .• , , 

^^  I  Imve  been  reading  my  deepateh  to  Sir  Hin^t  BuJiWbb>  of  Septem* 
ber,  1861.  I  have  read  likewise  the  appeal  oiade  on  behalf  of  ChriBtiaa 
jayahs  in  your  paper,  of  yesterday. 

'*  I  remember  many  years  ago  attending -a  meetiiig  at  Lord  Fitk-^ 
William's,  in  G-rosvenort-square^  on  behalf  of*  the  Greek  IiisurgeBtB.  I 
aubseribed  50J*  on  behalf  of  those  Jnsurgeuts.  It  is  too  late  to  call  a 
meeting  in  London,  but  I  am  ready  to  st^scribe  50^  on  behalf  of  the 
Insurgenta  against  Turkish  misrule.'' 

Here  we  have  the  three  ages  of  Earl  RusSBLL'fi  life*.  As  a  .yotu^ 
mta  he  diversified  his  occupations  of  presiding  at  the  annK-ersanes 
©r  British  schools  and  advocating  in  Parliameitt  the  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  by  subscribing  60/.  to  the  Greek  Instirgents.  In 
maturer  years  he  took  part  in  the  proceedings  by  which  the  Sultan  was 
ostensibly  supported  against  tlier  Pa^ha  and  the  Czar.  To  these  pas- 
sages Earl  Russell  does  not  allude:  He  goes  on  at  once  to  the  time 
when  he  was  Foreign  Minister  under  Lord  Pal»hcb$ton  during  th^ 
intervention  m  the  Lebanon.  What  was  tjie  nature  of  the;  despatch 
he  does^BOt  say,  nor  does  he  mark  amy  dates  at  whidi  ^ho  filiBt  began 
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to  bejieve  in  Turkey  and  afterwards  to  return  t^  h}^  o]^..]pf%^iyT7ik)f^ 
InsurrecTtion.  No,  .the  despatch  is  put  In.  so  as  to  show  pi^o.  eojatipuoiif  . 
opposition  to  "Turkish  misrule.**  •'^  oj^  '    •  »" 

But  Earl  Russell's  talent  for  writing  letters  made>'^Jt.  ii|i'{M^;^^Jkb|€ii 
that  he  should  be  satisfied  with  tl)e  brief  epistle '  we  hav<Q.]tnm^fU*JCf)<^ 
to  ont  columns.     A  meeting  was  held  on  the  9th  in6tant..t\t  .p^^^pn-M 
stieet  Hotely  and  Mr,  Farley,,  the  propounder  of  tjbo.i^^m,e^«r 
governing  Turkey  by  a  group  of  Committees  from  the  Stock  £:(:(j|^^ 
of  Europe,  read^Earl  RusseliAs  more  elaborate  perforraariq^,   *irhe 
letter  opens  with  a  reference  to  the  desjmtch  before  citcd».  fitjt  .^t^t 
September,  I860.*     What  were  tlie  points  insisted  oq  in  tiuf^  ^o;K9i<to 
stxance  Earl  Russell",  does  not  say.    But,  whatever  tbe^e  D^ifMCA«7o 
tiitions  were,  they  have  remained  lUiheeded ;  piromise^liiavebeeormfdkei 
but. not.  fulfilled.      The  reason  why  these  promises  hav«: hiit'ib^vtto 


Jhcom  these  premises  Earl  RtJSSELL  draws  the  'following;  <iH»ic)ti^^ 
SBons}*—  ''♦)q 

-1.  ^'  I  oilsiiot  ihiak  that  we  are  bound  to  employ  o^  Arnrf  and  Kavyiill> 
wbHI  is  stated  to.be  oup  tradKioaarj  polioy. 

2.  '*  We  inay  wisely  and  honpturaUv  roiu^e  to  give  fmAef  itattisidies  fori 
the  support  of  the  Turkish  Ooverjar|neMt."  ,,  :..     '    "  T 

.  The  first  insinuation  he^e  i&  that  our  tmditiDnal  policy^  in  i^bicbl 
wje  have  employed  our  army.  £^nd  jpavy,  has  been  that  of  aupport-t^  tb^t 
l^oitan.   .   . .  •  ..  .....         ^. 

.  Are  mr  army  and  navy  employed  to  support  the  Fo^,'^  t^fuaini^) 
tQ  f»ennit  the  three  Cmperors  to  make  commercial  (7)  tieatiea  wiftl^  tla^,> 
United  Principalities  %  i  r        ;  i  * 

,  When  Prince  Cuables  of  Hohsnzollern  usorp^  t)^  tWne  d^- 
these  .PrincipaKtiesy  were  ouir  army  and  navy  used  to  support .  tbsH 
Sultan, against  the  usurpation?  ..} 

.  When  Rifts^ia  declared,  that  she  would  no  longer  be  bopii^  -by  tbcf* 
Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  which  forbade  her  to  zjaialmtaid  ra  *9^ 
in  the  Black  Sea,  were  our  army  and  navy  employed  to  support  tbf^' 
Sultan  against  her  ?  '^  .  riji 

Durii^  the  fourteen  years  which  elapsed  bofor^  Russia  tore. up  jthe 
Black  Sea  Treaty,  and  while  she  violated  it  by  filling  that  &e^  ^itji;' 
pjivateers  and  armed  mail  packets  which  she  used  t9  destroy  tha'tc^^i 
Detween  Turkey  and  Circassia,  were  the  British  ariqy  a^di.ja^yy  «i^rt> 
ployed  to  protect  the  S^ltan  against  )tho|e  pirajc^iea  1  ,  -  -i  ,  / 

.AU  these  qperies  must  b^  answered. in  tho  negsTtiyOv  'But  itan^jf/^ 
bj^  allejp^d  .th$t  the  Brit^h  navy  at  least  defieaided  British  inter^^sUi^l 
the  East.  ..No  such  thing.  .. :) 

\  We  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  £arl  Rus^eLL's  despatch  o|  ^i!sk\ 
September,  1860,  to  the  British  Ambassador  at  Const^lfinople,;  'bUfti^ 
as  we  write,  we  have  before  us  a  copy  of  a  despatoh  which^  by  jS-^rlf^ 
Busskll'8  oi'dec,  Mr.,  (^now  Lord)  Hammond  wrot^  to'  ^n  ^^gliisjpf^ 

^  robU'lattertotiie'niiiM;  Eat-l  KttBsdH'  dM)e^  hii  cfcapiieeHi  IS^l^io  liiB  l^tt^  lo  wi' 
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manufacturer.  Mr.  TnoicAS  Wright  Fbntow,  of  Dewsbuiy,  The . 
question  askea  by  Mr.  Fjbkton  was,  ^^  Whether  British  merchants  can 
^*  and  do  freely  trade  with  the  people  of  Circassia^along  the  coast  of  the 
'^  Black  Sea,  according  to  the  lltti,  12thy  and  13th  Articles  contained 
^  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  April  27th,  1856,  without  stoppage^  aa- 
^  noyance,  or  hindrance  from  Bussian  vessels  of  war?" 

The  gist  of  Earl  Bussell's  answer  is  given  in  the  final  paragraph  , 
as  follows : — 

*'  Lord  Bttsbsll  is  of  opinion  that  British  vessels  would  not  be  aecurs 
firom  interference  on  the  part  of  Buesian  cruieerSf  if  they  made  for  any  point 
of  the  eastern  (nc)  coast  of  Circassia,  between  the  ports  which  have  been 
opened  by  Bussia  to  foreign  commerce,  and  that  consequently  any  at^ 
tempt  to  open  a  ooaimuni<»tion  with  any  port  would  only  bring  about 
oonplications  with  the  Bussian  Government,  and  result  in  losses  to  the 
persons  engaged  in  such  an  enterprise," 

The  ports  which  Bussia  had  opened  to  foreign  commerce  were  those  ' 
of  which  she  had  obtained  possession.  Those  which  could  not  be  ' 
oommnnicated  with  in  secunty  from  the  Bussian  cmiseis  were  the 

Krts  of  which  the  Circassians,  against  whom  Bussia  had  never  * 
clared  war  or  instituted  a  blockade,  were  deiure  and  de  faeio  in  pos- 
session. The  traditional  policy  of  England  smce  Bussia  captured  the 
Viaen  in  1886  was  to  allow  no  EInglish  vessel  to  trade  with  Circassia. 
Trade  was  still  carried  on  there  by  Turkish  vessels.  But  when  the 
Black  Sea  was  neutralised  by  the  lYeaty  of  Paris  in  1856,  the  Turkish 
fleet  being  kept  out,  there  was  no  force  to  defend  traders  to  Gircassia 
apiinst  the  ^^  Bussian  cruisers,"  Bussian  traditional  poliq^  being  to 
violate  all  Treaties  in  every  point  which  tells  against  herself.  We  are 
sorely  tempted  to  go  even  stul  further  in  these  illustrations  of  the  tra- 
ditional policy  of  England  and  of  Earl  BussELL,  and  to  show  that, 
from  the  BatUe  of  Navarino,  where  the  English,  French,  and  Bussian 
fleets  destroyed  that  of  Turkey,  down  to  the  Massacre  of  Sinope,  when 
Lord  Stratford  de  Bedcliffe  <^  succeeded"  in  keeping  the  Turkish 
fleet  out  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  thus  enabled  the  Bussian  fleet  to  per- 
petrate that  Massacre  before  retiring  to  its  peaceful  abode  under  the 
waters  of  Sebastopol,  the  British  army  and  navy,  when  used  at  aU^ 
have  been  used  to  aid  Bussia. 

We  do  not  demand  that  the  British  army  shall  be  sent  to  aid  Turkey. 
Turkey  has  not  succumbed,  though  England  has  combined  all  the 
Powers  of  Europe  to  keep  her  down.  Let  England  abandon  her  trar 
ditional  policy.    It  is  all  we  ask. 

When,  in  the  second  place,  Earl  BnssiLL  says  that  we  may  wisely 
and  honourably  refuse  further  subsidies  to  the  Turkish  Government^ 
he  again  insinuates  what  is  false.  During  the  Crimean  War  England 
compelled  Turkey  to  contract  a  loan.  A  loan  is  not  a  subsidy.  When 
in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  we  were  engaged  in  alliance  with  the 
Oontinental  Powers  against  Napoleon,  we  used  to  subsidise  our 
Allies.  We  paid  them  large  sums  of  money,  which  we  never  asked 
them  to  repay.  These  subsidies  were  used  in  paying  the  troops  which 
they^xequired  for  the  war  carried  on  in  concert  with  us.  But  in  1854 
we  compelled  Turkey  to  borrow  money  in  England,  and  we  took  care 
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that  when  the  loan  wad  j*ai«ed  it  should  not  be  applied  to  the  relief  of. 
Kars.    Before  we  declared  war  against  Russia  (28th  March,  1856)|' 
we  hoond  Turkey  by  a  Treaty  (12th  March),  destroying  the  inde- ' 
pendence  of  her  military  officers  whenever  our  forces  or  those  of 
France  were  in  the  field,  and  we  put  such  pressure  upon  the  Turks ' 
that  their  part  in  the  Crimean  War  was  disastrous.     But  while  the 
TWks  were  alone  they  defeated  the  Russians,  and  e:q)elled  them  f roin 
the  Principalities.     In  fact,  the  war  was  at  an  end,  if  it  was  a  war ' 
begun  by  Russia  and  carried  on  against  her.    She  was  defeated  and- 
sent  back.  What  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea  said  on' the  7th  June,  1855|i 
might  have  been  said  with  equal  propriety  on  the  26th  August,  1854, 
had  Russia  then  accepted,  instead  of  pretending  to  refuse,  the  four 
p<mits  as  a  basis  of  negotiation ;— ^  ' 

"  I  was  struck  by  a  statement  made  by  the  noble  Lord  (Jobk  Birs8SiiL)| ' 
who  stated  as  a  reason  for  not  having  entered  upon  the  fourth  poi  «|i;;tj^t 
he  found  in  a  conversation  with  the  Turkish  Ambassador  that  be  obje^M 
to  a  stipulation  which  would  infringe  on  the  rights  of  the  Husarain  of' 
Tork^,  by  giving  a  vested  right  in  interference,,  not  to  one  nation  bat  to  1 
aevaraJ,  in  the  internal  concerns  of  Turkey.  Well,  that  was  not  an  on* , 
natural  observation  for  the  Ambassador  of  Turkey  to  make;  butthaie* 
waa  this  singularity  in  it,  that  after  the  Enemy  had  agreed,  not  to  tha« 
particular  stipulatiou,  but  to  the  four  bases  upon  which  peace  should  be . 
concluded,  there  was  one  party  who  had  not  given  in  a  similar  agree- , 
ment,  and  that  party  was  our  Ally.  Now  that  complicated  the  negotia-  ^ 
tions  considerably.'* 

^  Agreed  with  our  Enemy,  but  not  with  our  Ally .•*  These  words  * 
of  Lord  HERBEBTput  the  matter  in  its  true  li^ht ;  Turkey  on  one 
ride,  Russia  and  England  agreed  in  their  traditional  policy  on  the 
other.  The  six  Powers  renewed  the  war  with  Turkey  for  another' 
year,  but  still  without  affording  subsidies.  At  last  they  had  to  stop' 
without  obtaining  the  fourth  point.  They  were  obliged  to  be  satisfied- 
with  a  Proclamation  made  by  the  Sultan,  for  which  he  allowed  them' 
in  Article  IX.  to  thank  him  on  condition  that  they  should  disown  all! 
right  to  interfere,  collectively  or  separately,  with  his  subjects  or  with' 
tiie  internal  administration  of  the  Empire.  The  future  was  provided 
for,  not  by  the  Treaty  but  by  the  Loan.  This  deserves  a  separate 
chapter  but  cannot  receive  it  now.  When  a  State  begins  to  borrow, 
it  is  seldom  that  it  leaves  off.  Here,  and  here  alone,  the  Sultan  might 
take  for  his  model  a  nation  of  the  West,  not  England  or  France,  but 
l3ie  United  States.  They  alone,  of  all  modem  nations,  having  con- 
tracted an  enormous  debt  in  a  civil  war,  have  the  sense  to  pay  it  off, 
tiiough  without  that  intelligence  which  would  enable  them  to  collect 
the  money  in  the  easiest  manner.  The  Turkish  debt  is  not  a  quarter 
of  that  wnich  the  United  States  incurred,  and  if  the  Sultan  were  to 
Break  through  the  traditional  policy  which  leads  him  to  look  to  Eng- 
land for  advice,  his  Mussulman  subjects  would  clear  it  off*  in  a  few 
Sars.  But  the  interest  of  this  debt,  now  verging  upon  fifteen  mil- 
ns  sterling,  is  more  than  half  as  much  again  as  the  ordinary  ex«' 
penses  used  to  be.  The  gain  to  the  State  out  of  the  Loan  is  of  the 
alenderest  description.  We  shall  be  under  the  mark  if  we  say  that  it 
laas  doubled  the  annual  taxation  of  the  Empire.    This,  then,  is  the 
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ca^se  of  whatever  oppresive  t^atiQn,maj7  exisjtin  the  .OtlDinmi&ii^pina^  ^ 
O^hid  is  the  boon  which  England  in  the  canying  out  of  her  tr8ditiw4i 
pijicj  has  bestowed  on  Turkey.     This  is  the. obligation  which  Baid 
Q(J3SBI4<  has  aided  ia  conferring.npon  her,  and. in  xeturn  fox;  whic]a.Iie- 
deems  himself  justified  in  applyuig  the  torch  of  insurrectiou  tp  oae.<^ 
the  most  combustible  of  luer  provinces.  .    * 

f  In  this  way,  being  pow  only  a  Privy  Councilloc*  does  Barl  fiussEii^ 
exercise  his  fa<;ulty  of  ,jgiving.adv^ci^,  and  that, advice* i%. that  Great- 
i^fitam  should  withdraw  from  the  sceii^,  and  abandon  her  tr^itional' 
]ppticy^    On  this  point  we  are.  entirely  a^i^ed  with  him,  i^^d  bold  this 
aUvioQ  to  be  the  fii:st  service  that.  Earl  Russell  has.  rendered  to 
Turkey.    But  Karl  Eussell  is  not  iieally  ready  to  abafidon  the  tradi- 
tional policy,  for  he  says,  ^^  Supposing,  however^  that  Gr^  £iitaia 
*^  ^ifJiidraws  from  the  scene,  it  is  fair  to  inquire  in  what  maaner  jostiee 
^^  i^ibe  obtained  in  the  Turkish  dominions*"  Theii).quiiy  is. obviously - 
iiBpertinent,  for  Earl  Bu68£UiL  has  declared  that  the  ti>aditioiial  ^licy 
dbesnot  obtain  justice,  and  everybody  who  sees  what  ithot  policy is^ 
knows  that  it  is  an  obstacle  to  obtaining  justice.     He  doubts  whether- 
ev*n  ^  Austria,  Russia,  and  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  will,  if  asked 
**'1»  do  so,  undertake  the  task  of  internal  Government  in  the  Pro- 
"  vmces  of  Turkey-"     This  is  a  fine  proposal  for  a  great  chammon  of 
*^  constitutional  government.     If,  however,  the  remaining  five  Powers 
will  not  gavern  Turkey,  *^  there  remains  but  one  resource  :  to  obtain 
**  for  the  people  of  Croatia  and  the  Herzegovina,  as  Lord  Djerby  fof- 
^^  foru^erly  obtained  for  Serria*.  something:  of  the .  iia,ture  of  iudepan* 
^'  dent  government."       .    •  -. 

.  Serbjia  established  an.indepenclent  Government  with  the  consent  of 
tho.  Porte  in  1830.  Since  then  Buglaud  and  Russia  have  labouxed 
-Vfhen  ,they.had  the  .opportunity  to  change  tliat  independence  ipto  de- 
pendence on  Russia.  With  a  view  to  this,  an  attempt  wasm^e  to 
persuade  the  Sultan  to  ^ve  up  the  fortress  of  Belgrade,  and  in  1867 
tnis  was  conceded  by  the.  advice  of  Lord  Derby.  Earl  RudSEix  aeeow* 
ipcapable  of  making  a  single  accurate  statement. 

.  Ho  Mahometan  proprietor  of  land  is  permitted  in.  Servia.  Were- 
this  ride  to  be  adopted  in  the  Herzegovina,  all  the  land-holders,  who 
though  Slavonians  are  Mussulmans^  must  be  expelled.  The.  Christiana 
would  doubtless  think  this  a  very  satisfactory  arrangemei^  to  begin 

.  If  Eijgland  and  the  other  Powers  withdraw,  from  the  sceii,e,  it  ^9^ 
not  seem  clear  how  this  ^^  somethinjor  of  tlie  nature  of  independ^ 
^'  government"  is^to  be  obtained*  £arl  RueSELL  no  longer  having 
Lord  Palmerstqn  to  aid  him,  gives  up  the  idea  of  help  from  the 
powers.  Is  it  that  Mr.  Farley  will  stand  Kim  in  as  good  stead  as 
Lord  Palmebstqh  ?  He  is  so  far  from  feeling  himself  impotent  that 
h^  expresses  personal  desires*  '*  I.  should  myself  wish  to  see  Thessaly 
*f  and  Albania  made  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece."  This  is  not 
quite  Mr.  Fabley's  plan.  Connexion  with  Greece  wouli  scarcely 
i^ure  those  "  golden  returns". to  th^  Turkish  boiwlholders  on  which  m 
is,  so  eloquent.  Ikii  Rub&ell  now  begins.  %p  see  tKat  the  prospect  is 
not  clear-    "  Yon  will  now  see  what  a  vast  .problem  lies  be|o;i^  tia.** 


Russia  to  ohtam,'GmBiiin6fmfUi§\Ef^land*s  Aid.  i8}K 


Then  he:  fdto  on  Hw  kfae^'befos^  |)ii$t  7«aiifid«Uca owbioh^'to  tue 
language  of  :the  Jtmai^  diolAtedtkt'  scuvendeviof  the  Right  of  Bealrehii:*^; 
''A  ^»o4  ttaDy  yoali^'tag^  jti»^,£iftpiiyrc|^  ^mwidXJJ^  of  ^Mia flfcAtedip  i 
tf^  ttKXTSB3fi4;^>  ^^^  lie  %u>i>^g£r  wUb^^  olxbAi^Caatta&ti^pplej^  t 
le^;  .that.  be,wii9  .^to  ready,  ta  W it  placed  i^dej:  the  Bqijp^fl^F  oC.t 
Ajjhtbu^  03  a  SpYereign ia  whQ.m/he  could  eonude.!*.       ^.    -  ,  ?     o 

J.^Thenbegoes  on  to  say  that  it.^s  for  the. people,  of  Hersegovma luxd , 
Serbia  tp  decide  how  good  governingnt  can  be  secured.;  For  tKjs  they ^ 
jxfi^t  .be  consulted  by,  *f  the  other  Towers,"  Bfp  is  very  ^ail.tnatjthei 
three  Nocthera  Powers  tiave  invited  Great  Britain,  France^  aadltalj-* 
to  Join  in  the  consultation,  and  he.bppes  they  >\'ilL  "  devise  a  plain  oX, 
"  just  and  equal  gpyernment,  whipH  ^hall  Ije  M(^illingly  accepted -.bjf, 
''.the  sjQibjects  or  the  Sultan,  aud  at  .the.  dame.  time.  xn^aintaiA  ihe 
**  pea,f  e  of '  Euiope.*^  So,  af  feer.  p^:oposing  to  .give  up  the  traditional-, 
policy  of  treachery  and  to  indulge  in  unbridled  innovation^  he:  ^e3' 
b^ck  to  the  old  plan.  The  traditional  policy  is  dea^ !  Long  live  the . 
traditional  .pol  icy .!  '  . 

'Earl  RussEu/s .lette^rs,  inaccurate  as  tbpy  arei  .aire  .nevertheless, ft. 
most  valuable  contribution  to  contemporaneous  history,  and..  hi3i 
*'  fupther  subsidy"  .  of  601,  will«-  if  the  Sultan  has.  sjj^irit  and  seiiae 
enoi^hY  be  of  inore  use  to  him  than  tbe  millions  of  the  ^urkish  Loan. 
If  ii  ecKcite  as  linueh  indignation  in  Turkey  as  it  has  aroused  contempt 
in  England^  it  .may  be  the  turning  point  In  the  salvatioa  of  the  Qtto- 
xnaxi  Empij». .        . 


xs 


How  tfie  Turks  might  liave  averted  the 

Crimeaii  War, 

Thb.  ^^  Eastern  Qaestiqn"  is  a  term  oised  a^  a  bugbef^  wheQ96v^r  tb^ 
inhabitants  of.  Europe  haye  t»  be  t^prifiod:iato  i|CQ^pting  as  ri^ht^katf**; 
evaip  thoir  rulers  can  bk  made  to,  do.  •  It  is.  al^  a. problem.  La  thisf 
MKOse it jxieans,^  ^^ {iQwcan Rjussia obtain pos^essi^ lof ConstaVt^pl*^ ^r i 
j&jid  the  answer  is,.  ^'  fey  the  aid  of  Englandi  playiog.the  part  ox  tb^l* 
•*  friend  of  Turkey." 

.  The  object  of  tJhe  piplomatio  J^view  and  ;of  the  Foreign  ^J&dr^' 
Qommittees,  including  in  these  term^  aU  :the  similar  publications  and 
a^^BOciations -v^hich  have  earried  on  the  same  work  for  the  last- forty. 
Jpsucsy  has  been,  to  enable  the  people  of  England  to  manacle  thei^ 
Grovenuxient,  which,  all  this  time^  has  been  engaged  in  the  solution  ^f . 
this  problem.     Not  that  these  publications  and  these' associations  hav^. 
confined  their  study  jot  their  action  to  Turkey ;  Gon^^aatinople  is  not 
the  only  place  w:mcb,  Kussia  desi^^es  tp  posses^,  aivd  her  means  am 
almrajs  the  san^»    In  .the  course  of  these  lorty  years  the  Jip^ial  attea- 
tion  of  foreign  con];itiia<i  has  someti«9es  been  drawn  to  .1|he  designs  of 
SuBsia  and  to  the  acts,  of  England  acting, asj  her  instrucaent.    In  ^1840^ 
for  instance,  Mr.  UKQJWAiiX  ^  eaLposition.of  )the  perfidy  qi  the  Eij&gliah 
Ooven)n)ent,wa#  first  made  in  the  French  language,  :and  addressed  to 
French  statesmen  and  to  the  French  people.    But  the  general  scope 
ot-  all  these  expositions  was  taken  from  an*  En^sih  poiiit  of  yiew.    Jtt 


a88  DipknuUk  Rmiew. 


<m  the  people  of  England  that  was  laid  tbe  chief,  if  not  the 
okisive  blame  of  eveiy  transaction*    TkiB  coone  of  prooeeding  is,  as  a  ' 
ntle,  the  only  hononrable  as  well  as  the  only  nsef nl  one*    If  we  lefiuie 
to  perceive  the  beam  in  our  own  eye,  we  cannot  cast  ont  the  mote  from 
that  of  oar  brother.    Besides,  though  a  prophet  has  no  honour  in  his 
own  country,  it  is  there  that  he  has  generally  the  best  opportunity  of 
raising  his  voice.     But  when  this  course  has  been  regularly  and  per- 
sititentiy  adopted  for  a  long  series  of  years,  it  will  be  hard  if  the  oppor-    ' 
tunity  does  not  sometimes  arise  of  showing  to  a  foreign  people  or  a 
foreign  Government  in  what  way  their  conduct,  if  it  nad  been  re- 
versed, might  have  prevented  the  wrong  which  by  their  own  blindness 
they  have  allowed,  or  even  induced  another  country  to  commit. 
.  A  favourable  opportunity  now  ofFers  for  an  exposition  of  this  sort 
from  the  peculiar  circumstances  both  of  England  and  of  Turkey.  Eng- 
land has  broken  with  Bussia ;  at  least  upon  one  point,  and  a  most  • 
important  one.*    Turkey  has  shown  symptoms  of  independence    In 
the  quarrel  picked  with  her  by  Montene^^ro,  Russia  has  nad  to  restrain 
the  latter  lest  it  should  be  shattered  by  an  attempt  to  attack  the 
former. 

During  Mr.  Obawbhat's  visit  to  Turkey,  his  narrative  of  which 
appeared  in  our  January  number,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
3\irkish  officer  who  had  been  at  the  siege  of  Ears,  llie  words  of  this 
officer  were :  **  We  asked  you  for  a  soldier  to  assist  us ;  you  sent  na 
**  a  devil  to  ruin  us."  And  again :  "  We  did  not  fear  Bussia ;  we 
"  trembled  before  the  English  Government.'*  Finally :  "  If  we  had 
^\  known  there  were  men  m  England-  to  support  us,  we  would  have 
"-sent  Williams  to  the  right  about."  - 

We  subjoin  a  narrative  of  the  betrayal  of  Kars  distilled  from  docii* 
ments  published  in  England  shortly  afterwards,  and  duly  reproduced 
and  e^lained  in  our  c(^mns  at  the  time.  Of  course  this  episode  in 
tbe  Crimean  War  could  not  be  understood  and  explained  berorehand, 
but  nothing  could  be  more  clear  than  the  expositions  given  at  the  tune 
in  England  of  the  whole  scope,  purpose,  and  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  action  of  the  British  Government.  What  we  have  now  to  dedaxe 
for  the  first  time  is,  that  if  half  a  dozen  really  influential  men  in 
Turkey  had  understood  the  case  diplomatically,  and  had  taken  due 
note  of  the  disposition  of  parties  in  England,  they  could  and  would 
have  "  sent  to  the  right  about"  not  merely  Sir  Fjenwick  Williams 
<Hr  Kars,  but  the  Government  of  England,  and  that  Bussia,  deprived 
of  the  aid  afforded  her  by  Turkey's  so-called  Allies,  must  have  igno- 
miniously  succumbed. 

We  have  not  now  to  prove  that  Bussia  was  powerless  to  attadc 
Turkey,  that  she  would  not  have  invaded  the  Principalities  if  she  bad 
not  made  sure  that  England  would  persuade  the  Sultan  to  submit  to 
this  act  of  war.  We  have  not  now  to  prove  that,  when  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  Turks  compelled  the  Sultan  to  declare  war  against  Bussis^ 
■be  was  beaten  out  of  the  Principalities  by  the  Turks  alone. 

We  have  not  now  to  prove  that  the  war  being  virtually  ended 

*  This  WAS  written  for  our  April  nnmber  before  the  reoeQt  deliuioii  thU  EagUad  ooiUd^  hy 
■nying'henelf  with  Rasala»  protect  Prance  ageinst  Prussia. 


Result  of  the  Crimtai^  War  predicted  by  Mr.  UrqukarL       2  B^ 

br-  the  Turkish  yictory  over  the  Rossians  m  the  Principalities^  this 
Yictoiy  was  rerersed  by  the  expedition  to  Sebastopol^  and  that  the 
presence  of  the  Allies  on  the  side  of  Turkey  was  the  menns  by 
which  Russia  obtained  the  Four  Points  which  it  was  pretended  to 
impose  upon  her,  namely :  .  t 

1.  The  separation  of  the  Principalities  from  the  Empire. 
8*  The  appointment  of  a  permanent  European  Commission  for  the 
Danube. 
3*  The  Neutralisation  of  the  Black  Sea. 

4.  The  interference  of  the  European  Powers  with  the  internal 
sffairs  of  the  Ottoman  Empires- 
All  liiis  is  now  too  obvious  to  require  explanation.  What  we  have 
to  show,  is,  first,  that  it  was  fully  explainea  at  the  time  in  England ; 
■econdlyy  that  if  it  had  been  adcepted  by  the  Turkish  Government 
with  dedsion  and  intelligence,  the  English  Government  could  have 
been  prevented  from  making  the  wan 

When  we  say  that  the  whole  matter  wais  understood  and  exjpiained 
we  refer,  of  course,  only  to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Ubqohabt  who, 
standing  alone  against  aU  the  world,  expounded  it  day  by  day  in  the 
columns  of  the  Momiag  AdoertUer..  In  searching  tnese  expositions 
afterwards  collected  and  published  under  die  title  of  ^<  Recent  Events 
in  the  East,''  vre  are  embarrassed  only  by  our  riches.  The  case  ts 
stated  over  and  over  again  with  the  utmost  fertility  and  variety  of 
i  illustration,  but  always  in  the  same  way.>  We  are  compelled  by  the 
necessities  of  time  and  space  to  make  but  bridf  extracts,  but  these 
extracts  shall  contain,  the  whole  case  :r— 

Augntt  10, 1S5S. 
"  The  profits  of  the  passage  of  tke  Pratk  are-now  to  be  realised  ia  a  Oonveafibn  by 
which  the  Powers  shall  be  made  to  interfere  in  the  aiairs  of  the  Christian  snbjeets 

•  of  the  whole  Ottomaa  Empire,  in  the  aaaie  way  that,  twenty-sevea  years  ago,  tiisy 
were  made  to  hiterpose  in  those  of  the  small  provinee  of  the  Morea.  This,  Sir»  is 
ilie  danger^  this  the  aohie?ement  worth  a  dosen  campaiiffns ;  puxsnhig  the  nobly  bene- 

.  fiflial  course  upon  which  you  have  entered,  warn  now  ill  tune!the  peopk  of  Snf^ttd 
(diplomat^  is  as  a  race  where  the  last  is  always  beaten  and  tha  foremost  always  wius), 
ao  that  they  may  not  hail  ifith  jubilotioQ  the  new  enme  vbiok  will  be  presented  to 
tliem  as  a  trwmpJL 

**  I  tell  you.  Sir,  that  Russia  will  evacuate  the  Provinces,  and  would  evacuate  thsm 
twenty  times,  iv^  order  to  .secure  thi^t  '  generid  assurau^e'  of  the .  Porte  which  is  to 
deprive  her  of  all  *  exclusive  influence.'  I  teU  you  Sir,  that  it  would  be  tenfold 
better  to  allow  her  to  occupy  the  Principalities  than  to  admit  such  a  condition  for 
their  evacuation ;  and,  still  further,  that  it  woulii  be  infinitely  less  dangerous  to  afiow 
ker  an  exoluaive  Protectorate,  than  to  establish  a  geaoral  one,  however  vague  and 
:unmeaaing  it  may  be  rendered  in  terms.  An  exehttive  one  woidd,  at  least,  be  her 
own  assumption,  and  not  your  act  It  would  excite  resistauoe  against  ker,  jealousy 
of  ikr;  it  would  be  a  publis  crime  coinilkitted  by  ^ ;  it  would  imite  Sultan,  Mus- 
SMlsnans,  Greeks  (Oriental  Christians),  and  Europeans  a^amst  her.  As  a  common 
uieasttre^  Ibeodiim.  >ies  on  you,  together  with  ^e  impossibility  of  revernng  it* 
^because  the  step  which  you  tidie  from  a  motive  of  expediency  is  itself  imlawful,  and 
places  you  at  once  out  of  the  court  of  honour  and  out  of  the  pale  of  reason.*' 


"I  aBpeit^  that  iC  timto  is,]|o  v^f  Uiero  will  be  in  firej/OMTV  Tiui  X«urkej/iiL 
JBaro^;'  that  it  to  4ftj,  that  if  the;  Conlerniice  pr(woed»  tO  lireik  flovm  tbW  wtompd 
state  ol  Turkey,  aa  it  has  M  KoAsis  in-  tiprqugli  the  deMoes  of  Tsrloej^  Ae 
Ottoman  Empire  will  either  be  exposed  to  an  internfil; ooe^tukiion,  or.  phoedinlbt 
oondition  whUb.  is  dasorilKd.in  ^e  dqapatdk  of  Qowat  NssaiUHmt/  extmoliBd.m  the 
Mprafiiff  JdoetiUer  o£  Saiorday,  Aaqialj,  ^reduleed  ta  amk  «o  loiiger  save  tndbr  the 
protection  of  Kassia,  to  listen  no  longer  but  to  her  desires/  and  consciow  of .'  the 
oertltude  of  its  ruin  if  ever  again. it'datedibdbr8fe1)(sr.f    '-  •/■.!.. 

*'Id(>  notsa;'t^sJk  vfc  ii'feqsiaite  to  iireTient  this  £atai  ooaamtmaiiaa;  ok  the 
oontrarj,  I  assert  now,  as  I  have  asserted  afl.^lini^i  AtA-ao  mlp  will  or  canbonr. 
hs/^kxM  Vxam  is  not  alblei  to  mftke  itar  itpvn  Tnrkaj^  <ei«L  from  the  peodtiott:  irbere 
Sho>a4;  pitsmt  stwls.  lassertt  thslj  eFen'wHh  Ansiriafa  coioperatibn,  tbit  vtr 
wonkl;  be  AtilL  impncticable ;  b j  bbinr  wmck  leas  leonlA  ibsre  be  mr  intween  Stagbal 
mk  BnviftP  To.  use  the  irotdja  .oflBir  JoHir MoNsiu^'at  the.  tiaw  of  tiaeki^s 
greatest  weakness,  '  If  Eagland  be  wiib.Tiirk&y*»  then  Uieie  osii  be  Ha  danger/ 

''fihit. tkeJCkiv^meuk  in  Turkegr  beingsubiect  to  tbe!iniiittioe  of  tiie  British  Ajdh 
baesador  ait  Gonatantinofile.juid  the.  Cabinet  in  Eagland'  being  aul^eet  tatfaal::of  the 
Btssiaa  Ambassador  ia  London,  apd'  f aether.'  belisying  that  its  duty  isito  'preserfe 
^pmbb/ihB  advice, tlie  inHueaee,  and  if.thejiail,  themaiiaeeB^  ar^  if  tkeae  fail, the 
^ip»of-tfae*tiQe  of  Bagland  wifi'  be  eai|dored  to  oaose  its  aooeptaneeof  OMditisas 
wUeh  will  reader  nogatory  its  milklnr^^  steeagth,  and  thas  the  strength  of  gngUiid 
:wili  bei  used  by -Russia  agsinst  Tntlcej,  and  the  strength  of  Tttrks^r  will  bo  vied 
against  itself.  It  is  'the  power  esttsat  upon  the  opposite  siAs  that  leademRiissk 
^dangeitns,  tbefortimec  of  Turkey  preoarioais,  and  the  aetion  of  Etigtaad  malefioetti/* 

r 

September  17. 

**  Jbiother  jouihal  of  this  meniing'-4he  lUmtraUd  j^fiMW'^pils  the  case  fery  ooii* 

daely.    It  says,  '  The  question  is  now  whether  or  not  wo  am  to  aliow  the  IRassisaa 

and  theTarks  to  fight  it  out;'  bat  it  «o  haippais  that  the  Raasians  hayo  no  iaten- 

tioa  of  figliting  a£  ail,  and  that  is  proved  by  the  order  of  the  day  of*  Prinoe  Goar- 

fSBAXOfV.    Would  he  have  spoken  of  '  cxteroitnatiiig  the  Pagans'  if  tlioea  waa  any 

idea  of  warP    What'is.  to  .be  done  is  to.'tersify  you,  that-  you  may  ^Qsepthe  poaot- 

.loeording  to  the  process  whidi  yon  wiH^  adopt  for  kaepiiH?  i^«  aaaielyi  the  ooBtinual 

lion  o£  that  which  -you  have  alfeadyi&o  auspioiously  begins  -  The  proeeas  is  thia^ 

Conference  daps  on  the  noose;   Peace  draws  the  cord;   Europe  stiuniglosi   aafl 

Russia  stabe/*  >     .    ' 

*  • .  •       ''•."'**       i   '  •     •         «  •      ■•  ■ 
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.    "  J^  theXurkaand  the  Russia^  dgitt  it  ctut^  .andjouwiU.hsnreno  battle-  Shut  up 

,yoar  QoQ£sr»oe«, and. remove  ypmr  Amheas|ifiQie>.and  would  to.  God  thati  eouML  aialiB 

asy  head  pn  the  result^    You  would  \mtv^  further  trouble^    Your  Aiploaiaoy  i»  th^ 

.w^^t ^pon  the  aafa^y«^alve^;aiiid  unlens  you  remove  i^  yo».wiU  haTO  s>^ie3tplosioiig; 

aoi^he  power  :of  themaohiaoidirBeted.to  itswDrk^  but  the  buDstiug  of  the  matal, 

then,  of  course,  it  will  be  the; stars  that  haiie.  done  it  alL.    . 

These  ctxpoailioini  iwre  repeated  by  Mr.  Uftt^tlSABT  in  t>mUic 
iii^iaU  orer  the  eountsy^in  wMck  fae-'wiRa  abra^s  xeceivea  with  vodsi- 
mationa  and  ABsent*  Mr*-  UiiQlJUARr  wraa  perfectly  fmcoeasM,  in 
making'  the  ximtion  desirous  of  ^aaving  Turkey  and  ariiamed  of  tii^ 
diplomacy  of.  its  Government^  but  ho  could  not  at  that  time  naake 


Mr.  Urquhart protests  against  assisting  the  Turks.  %gi 

them-  Hwderatknd  what  diplomacy  was,  or  believe  that  Turkey tte. a 

xnHrfary  Pdwer  was  strong,  and  Russia  weak.    The  head  of  the  Qrd- 

Temment,  Xiord  AfiBRbEEN,  being  obviously  anxious  for  peace,  thosb 

who  opposed  him  wer^  indignant  that  he  did  not  declare  war;  and 

'^h(ey  could  ttOt  be  made  to  urid^tahd  that  if  he  could  be  compelled 

"tdf  despatch  troops  and  ships  to  Turkey  these  proceedings  coulfl 

#rentuate  in*  anything  but  war  agaitist  Russia.  * ,    '  .'    ^ 

•  The  crftlcal  point  Was  the  time  When  the  Sultan  declared  wair. 

Jtist  at  ibis  titne  a  ptibfic  meeting  Was  held  in  a  taietropolittobototlgUy 

the  Repiresentativ^  of  the  borough  being  in  the  chair.  •    •'      ^ 

The- first, resolution  called  on  tne  Governraent  tb  assist'the  TMts  in 

compelling  the  BassiansimmediatQlv  to  eivacuate  t^e  Danubito  Ptine^ 

pafities.    If'tliey  had  understood  the  cas^,  they  wx)uld"  have  ^d/tw^ 

to  hdnJtet  the  Turks,    Mr.  Urquhart  attended  to  prote^,  rind  saM 

tfcat  **  If  he*  had  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  borough  he  would  havfe 

^movedjan  amendment^  'That-alldlploaiaticOrothetint^rferetica  wiHi 

^,  Turkey  be  i^rr^sted. until  an  inquinr  took. place  into  the  .cohdufct^ 

*"  the  Government  and  the  position  of  the  nation.'-    Li^ve  ^ixrkef  to 

^  herself ,  fbr  Russia:  was  not  ^blfe  to  meet  her,  and  he  had  thfe  gratis 

:^  ficatioti  of  t^ing  them,  diat  btit  a  few  hours  ago  the  Sultan. had 

*^ refused  .tf^eir  help;     (Three-  cHeers  fm-  the  ^Sultan.)     He  wisB^ 

f^' these  cheers  could  be  heard  by  the  Saltan  on  the  banks  of  the  Bo»- 

•  **  phohis. :  Turkey  wais.  more  tnah  '  a  •  match  for  Rttssia'  if  she  Was  Ifft 

-••alone;    'J^^then:  sinvim  yrfis  kept  doWn  by  England  WU  her  bcdl^r 

•**  was  at  bnrsting  point."  -    J 

The  meeting  applauded  Mr;  ITrquhart,  but  could  not  be  raadip'tb 

understand'  what  their  Govertiment  was  doing.    They  sent  a  deptj- 

tatibh  po  Lord  Clarendon  to  tell 'Kim  so^  and  td  ask  for  expIatiaiioA^. 

The  writer  of' this  article  wroteth^addifess  and  tesA  it  to  ibtd  O^ 

KENPON,  telli^  him.  "That  thechal^ctiet* of  Bnglaffd  f<«  good'failh 

**liad  been  already  aawfaged,.  and'  was  in  dknjfer  of  being-lost*'^''  ^He 

wittS  surprised  at  the  impulsivetiess  and  earnest  manner  inwhicb  liofd 

GijARENDON  ^^  was  prepared  altogether  to  dieny  that  the  character  df 

^  this' country  for  lair  dealing  had  been  damaged'  and  was  in  danger 

**  of  being-los^.''    Lolrd  OLA.KENp6Kjpostponed  all  expltoatioW  till  the 

affilir   should  be  completed.     •^iJimcult  as  negotiaitiorts  ai!©  now, 

^  c&rried  on  in  the  ordinary  way,  they  would  beconie  absolutely  bk- 

^  possible,  if  at  each  progressive  step  they  were  to  be  brought  befdhe 

^  Ate  phbHe  and  made  the  subject  of  public  discussion. 

The' deputation  Contested  this  view  of  the  tase,  but  were  niJt  acute 

enough  to  see  that  all  that  had  to  be  desired  was  that  the  negbtiatiom 

should  have  been  rendered  imposs^bte*     As  they  were  going  away 

one  of  them  asked  for  a  pledge  that-  in  no  case  should  the  British 

forces  be  used  against  4;heT'urks.  .  Lord  OLATffiNixyK  refused,  '^  W'e 

'^  ^a  to  support  the  Turkish  Gt^vernment/'^  '  ' 

ilie  incident  referred  to  by  ^fr.'URQTTHAfcr  was  the  atttoipl  tS 

£xM^  STiu'fetJRD  DE  REDCliTFTB  to  compel -the  Porto  to '  accept '  thb 

▼lebttaNoteJ  accompanied  by  t;be  offer  that  the  allied  fleets  shouifl 

WotcK^t  thd  Stihan  if  the  people' rose  in  rebellion;    The  offer  was 

indigrrantly  ^fttsed  by  the  Snltan  ^nd'  by  the  Grand  Tizier  KBi>dCHlD 
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But  a  few  days  afterwards  the  En^^h  Ambassador  being  aatbo- 
liaed  to  declare  that  the  fleets  were  only  desirous  of  going  up  to 
Constantinople  to  resist  the  Rassians,  tLeir  presence  was  inyitedi 
with  what  fatal  effects  we  all  know. 

Immediately  after  the  meeting  Mr.  Ubquhabt  announced  in  the 

Eapers  that  in  consequence  of  the  offer  to  protect  the  Sultan  sgunst 
is  own  people  being  refused,  everything  had  changed;  that  the 
allied  fleets  would  retreat  from  Besica  Bay,  instead  ot  advancing  to 
Constantinople,  and  that  the  utmost  enthusiasm  prevailed  through  the 
Empire  at  this  happy  deliverance* 

*  Now  what  we  maintain  is,  that  if  the  Sultan  had  issued  a  mani- 
festo calling  on  the  English  people  to  leave  the  Turks  alone  to  fight 
the  Russians— if  he  ha4  made  Mr.  Ubquhabt  his  Ambassador  in 
:Xiondon  to  make  that  manifesto  public,  and  to  explain  to  English 
society  that  all  that  Turkey  wanted  or  would  condescend  to  accepti 
was  that  England  should  not  protect  Russia,  the  Crimean  War  would 
apt  have  taken  place. 

But  while  the  Turkish  army  was  not  afraid  of  that  of  Russia, 
there  was  no  Turkish  Minister  who  could  dream  of  Turkey  standing 
alone.  There  were  two  parties  in  England  who  would  have  combined 
against  the  English  Government  if  the  independence  of  theToib 
bad  made  that  (government  propose  to  assist  Russia.  The  Manchester 
party  for  the  sake  of  peace,  the  revolutionary  for  love  of  Poland. 
•Any  one  of  either  party  was  open  to  be  convinced  by  Mr.  Ubquhakt 
of  the  perfidy  of  England.  Not  one  of  them  could  be  made  to 
.bielieve  tnat  Turkey  could  stand  alone.  Mr.  Bbight  induced  neople 
.to  believe  that  ^^eveiy  Englishman  was  taking  a  Turk  upon  his  oacL'' 
.Bad  the  Sultan  made  Mr,  Ubquhabt  his  Ambassador  to  refuae 
English  aid,  Mr.  Ubquhabt  could  have  shown  that  every  Englishman 
was  holding  down  a  Turk  for  Russia  to  kick  him. 

England  would  have  held  her  hand,  the  Crimean  War  would  not 
have  taken  place^  and  the  Treaty  of  Paris  would  not  have  been 
signed. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  is  the  doom  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  but  as  it 
.was  conceived  in  fraud,  it  is  not  bindini?  on  Turkey ;  and,  as  Rossis 
andi  England  have  never  observed  it,  all  the  Sultan  has  to  do  is  to 
declare,  with  suiBcient  solemnity  and  publicity,  that  he  is  not  bound 
by  it.  England  would  not  have  gone  to  war  in  1854  to  compel  the 
Sultan  to  agree  to  the  Four  Points.  England  will  not  go  to  wsr  in 
.1876  to  compel  him  to  allow  the  interference  of  Europe  with  his 
Jbnpire. 

EARS. 
At  the  distance  of  twenty  years  few  persons  can  be  found  to  com- 
prehend the  true  history  and  real  scope  of  the  Crimean  War.  Ths 
popular  view  is  still  that  which  was  taken  at  the  time.  The  Ru^sns 
having  invaded  Turkey,  the  English  and  French  went  to  the  aid  of 
tfaeir  ally,  and  having  discovered  that  Sebastopol  was  the  seat  of 
Russian  power,  they  besieged  and  took  it,  and  cOnipelled  their  enemy 
to  make  peace  and  to  agree  to  th^  neutralisation  otthe  Black  Sea. 
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It  is  of  no  use  to  observe  to  the  holders  of  these  views  : 

1.  That  Sebastopol  never  was  the  seat  of  Russian  power,  and  that 
no  hostile  expedition  ever  set  out  from  its  port  a^inst  Constan* 
tinbple. 

2.  That  onlj  part  of  Sebastopol  was  taken  by  the  Allies 

3.  That  at  the  peace  England  and  France  had  to  ask  leave  from 
Russia  to  make  use  of  the  port  of  Sebastopol  to  aid  the  departure  of 
their  troops. 

4.  That  the  Russians  had  been  beaten  by  the  Turks  in  the  Princi- 
palities, and  had  been  compelled  to  evacuate  them,  and  that,  therefore^ 
there  was  no  necessity  to  continue  the  war. 

5.  That  the  neutralisation  of  the  Black  Sea  was  entirely  in  favour 
of  Russia,  whose  fleet  was  inferior  to  that  of  Turkey,  and  that  it  was 
observed  hy  the  Turks,  while  the  Russians  armed  their  merchantmen 
to  prey  upon  Circassian  traders. 

6.  That  the  other  terms  of  peace  were  those  which  Russia  had  laid 
down  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

7.  That  during  the  war  the  ri^ht  of  seizing  enemies'  goods  in  neur 
tral  vessels  was  suspended,  and  that  after  the  peace  it  was  given  up  by 
the  Declaration  of  Paris. 

8.  That  the  Poles  in  the  Russian  service  were  not  ac^septed  by  the 
£ngtish  as  deserters  to  tlieir  army. 

9.  That  Kars  was  systematically  betrayed  by  the  English  to  the 
Russians. 

The  case  is  too  complete,  for  the  more  complete  it  is  the  more 
labour  is  required,  to  ascertain  the  facts  which  prove  treason  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government.  The  ordinary  Englishman  replies 
that  he  cannot  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  all  this ;  that  England 
sent  an  army  at  vast  expense  which  fought  and  suffered  in  the  Crimea, 
that  all  this  fighting  was  against  the  Russians,  and  that  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  these  sacrifices  would  have  been  made  if  the  object  had 
not  been  to  resist  Russia  and  save  Turkey. 

A  defence,  however,  should  be  complete  in  every  part.  Its  strength 
cannot  be  greater  than  that  of  its  weakest  portion.  It  may  be  possible, 
therefore,  to  disturb  this  self-complacency  if  we  take  onlv  one  point 
in  the  circle.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  Kars  was  puiposeiy  betrayed 
to  the  Russians  by  the  English  Government,  it  will  be  clear  that 
whatever  the  object  for  which  they  sacrificed  men  and  money,  it  was 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.. 

Kars  is  a  fortified  town  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  close  to  the  borders 
of  Georgia,  since  1800  a  Russian  province,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  inland  town  of  Erzeroom  and  the  seaport  Trebizond  on  the 
Black  Sea.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  in  any  invasion  by  Russia 
of  Turkey  in  Asia,  Kars  should  be  near  the  centre  of  resistance,  and 
therefore  of  attack. 

In  the  Danubian  Principalities  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
Empire,  the  Russians  had  been  enabled  to  make  some  stay,  through 
the  aid  of  the  other  Four  Powers,  who  persuaded  the  Sultan  not  to 
treat  this  invasion  as  a  casus  belli;  but  the  indignation  of  the  Turks 
having  compelled  the  Sultan  to  declare  war,  and  the  Turks  having 
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110  Allies  in  the  PrincipalitieSy  they  defeated  the  Bossians  in  three 
pitched  battles,  and  the  latter  were  obliged  to  evacuate  these  pro- 
vinces. 

Had  the  Turks  been  left  to  themselves  to  defend  Kars^  a  similar 
result  would  probably  have  taken  place,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  mea- 
sures taken  to  obtain  the  contrary  result. 

On  the  5th  October,  1853,  Lord  Stratfoed  de  Redcliffe  writes 
from  Constantinople  to  Lord  Clarendon  : 

A  spirit  of  self-devotion,  unacoompanied  wilh  any  fanatical  demonstrations,  and 
showing: .  itself  amongst  the  highest  functionaries  of  the  State,  bids  fair  to  give  aa 
extraoidinary  impulse  to  any  military  enterprise  which  may  be  undertaken  against 
Russia  by  the  Turkish  Government.  The  corps  of  Ulemas  are  preparing  to  advance 
a  considerable  sum  in  support  of  the  war.  Tlie  Grand  Vizier,  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  &c.,  &c.,  have  resij^ned  their  horses  for  the  service  of  the  anillerj. 
Beinforcements  continue  to  be  directed  towards  tiie  Danube  and  the  Geoi^ian 
frontier.  Several  steam  frigates  are  to  be  sent  immediately  into  the  Black  Sea." 

On  the  24th  October,  1853,  Lord  Clarendon  ^Tites  to  Lord 
Stbatfoed  de  Eedcliffe  : 

"  Considering  tlie  assurances  of  support  already  given,  and  the  measures  adopted 
foy  Gieat  Britain,  it  is  indispensable  that  all  progress  of  hostilities  shoula  be 
suspended  by  the  PortCh" 

Accordingly  Lord  Stra^tford  de  Redcliffe  writes  back  on  the 
5th  November^  1858 : 

"  I  have  succeeded  in  dissuading  the  Porte  from  sending  a  detachment  of  line  of 
battle  ships  and  sailing  frigates  into  the  Black  Sea,  and  also  in  obtaining  the 
transmission  of  orders  to  Ouer  Pasha  to  postpone  any  attempt  which  he  m^  have 
in  contemplation,  to  pass  the  Danube  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  and  to  Seux  Pasha, 
on  the  Asiatic  frontier,  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  on  the  defensive  for  the 
present. 

"  But  I  cannot  answer  for  the  exact  execution  of  these  repressive  instructions." 

Three  weeks  afterwards  the  Sinope  massacre  took  place.  On  the 
11th  November,  1853,  Sir  H.  Sbtmode  had  written  from  St, 
Petersburg : 

"We  (that  is  himself  and  Count  Nissselrode)  oonversed  upon  the  means  of 

putting  an  end  to  this  unfortunate  war.  Wiiat  fell  from  Count  N£SS£LB0D£  went  to 
confirm  what  I  had  actually  been  told  as  to  the  feelini?  of  the  Government,  being 
that  no  serious  negotiation  could  be  conducted  nutil  the  Turks,  calmed  by  a  defeat, 
should  have  been  ariven  out  of  the  Principalities. 

"  I  remarked  that  Her  Majesty's  Govemmeat,  beimr  always  disposed  to  peaceable 
measures,  looked  more  to  ike  object  ihun  to  thU  or  that  jpidn  tf  brinffiBg  about  am 
amicable  arrangement** 

Consequently  Lord  Clarendon  wi-ites  to  Lord  Steatfobp  de 
Eedcliffe  on  the  30th  January,  1854: 

"I  have  to  state  to  your  Excellency  that  Her  Majesty's  Gorernment  expects  tlic 
Porte  clearly  to  understaad  that  so  long  as  this  country  remains  at  peace  witli 
Russia  no  aggression  on  the  liussian  territory  by  the  naval  force  of  the  Sultan  cau 
be  permitted." 

On  the  28th  March,  1854,  England  declared  war  against  Russia, 
and  at  the  same  time  suspended  tlie  seizure  of  enemies'  goods  in  neutral 
vessels,  so. as  to  allow  the  Russian  ti*ade  to  be  carried  on  without 
interniption. 

On  the  previous  12th  March  a  treaty  had  leen  made  between 
England,  iVance,  and  Turkey,  which  was  ratified  on  the  8th  May. 
The  first  article  bound  the  Allies  "  to  co-operate  with  the  Sultan  far 
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*'  the  defence  of  the  Ottoman  territory  in  Europe  and  Asia  against 
**  Kusslan  aggression.'* 

Article  2  bound  the  Sultan  not  to  conclude  any  armistice  or 
negotiate  for  pieace  without  the  consent  of  the  Allies. 

Article  4  gave  the  Allies  the  power  of  acting  without  the  "slightest 
**  control "  on  the  part  of  the  Ottoman  authorities,  and  required, 
morsoyer,  "  that  if  a  nusnerotts  portion  of  the  allied  troops  are  in  line 
^^  with  the  Ottoman  trpop^  no  (^oration  can  be  executed  against  the 
^'  enemy  without  it  having  been  previously  concerted  with  the  com- 
*^  mandant  of  the  allied  forces. 

OxEB  Pasha  being  now  "in  line*'  with  the  "allied  troops,"  could 
not  advance  to  the  relief  of  Silistria,  and  was  forced,  with  90,000  men, 
to  remain  inactive  at  Sbnmla. 

But  this  time  thei^  was  no  defeat  to  "  calm  the  Turks.'^ 

On  the  22nd  June,  1854,  the  Turks  had  repelled  the  invaders. 

Turkey  in  Europe  was  now  dear  of  the  Russians ;  Turkey  in  Asia 
only  was  threatened  by  them.  The  Allies,  instead  of  defending 
Turkey  in  Asia,  according  to  the  Treaty,  or  allowing  the  Turks  to  do 
so,  oi^anised  an  expedition  to  attack  the  territory  of  Russia^  and  took 
a  Tnmsh  force  with  them  to  the  siege  of  Sebastopol. 

The  Turks  being  thus  occupied  in  Europe  an  Englishman  was  sent 
to  Kars. 

Sir  William  Fenwick  Williams,  the  man  selected  for  this 
mission,  entered  the  army  in  1824,  was  British  Commissioner  in  the 
Conference  previous  to  the  Treaty  of  Erzeroom  in  1847,  and  in  184B 
was  appointed  British  Commissioner  for  the  settlement  of  the  Turco- 
Persian  Boundary.  In  that  capacity  he  survived,  in  commoja  with 
the  Kussian  Commissioner,  tliose  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  who  died 
on  the  same  day.  The  boundary  still  remains  unsettled.  The 
Russian  Commissioner,  Count  Mouravieff  Amourski,  was  the  com- 
mander of  the  Russian  army  of  Asia  Minor  in  1854. 

Sir  F.  Williams  arrived  at  Erzeroom  on  the  14th  September,  1864, 
and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Kars. 

On  the  17th  November,  1&S4,  Sir  F.  Williams  cdm^lained  to  Lord 
CLARENDON  that  Hussein  Pabha,  the  Chief  of  the  staff  at  Ears,  set 
him  aside.  Hu&ssin  Pasha  had  served  with  great  cfredit  under  Oher 
Pasha,  who  was  indeed  at  this  moment  anxious  to  have  him  a^in 
under  Im  command.  After  nnich  efFort  on  the  part  of  Sir  F.  Wur 
X.IAM8,  Hussein  Pajsha  was  recalled  to  Constamtinople.  The  Porte, 
however,  refused  to  put  him  on  his  trial,  saying  that  as  h^  was  not  a 
SBbordinate  of  Sir  F.  Williams  he  could  not  be  guilty  of  insubordi- 
nation towards  him.  On  receiving  a  memorandum  to  this  effect, 
liCfd  Olabendok  wrote  to  Lord  Stratford  that  it  ^can  be  con- 
**  sidered  in  no  other  light  than  a  charge  against  General  WiLllAMS 
'^  of  paving  stated  what  is  untrue." 

Liord  Glasendon  having  thus  correctly  asserted  that  the  Porte 
Iiad  made  a  charge  of  falsehood  against  Sir  F.  Williams,  did  not 

fropose  inquiry,  out  at  once  passed  judgment  against    the  Porte. 
[e  wrote: 

"  As  Her  Majesty's  Qoremment  place  entire  reliance  on  the  statements  of 

X  2 
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Brigadier-General  Wiiliahs,  and  as  they  haye  sincerelj  at  heart  the  interests  of  the 
Saltan,  they  desire  to  protest  against  those  interests  which  are  identified  with  the 
interests  of  England  being  confiaed  to  men  like  Hussein  and  Shukri  Pashas."—- 
Kars  Blue  BooJp,  p.  216. 

Hussein  Pasha's  continued  and  distingnished  military  services 
have  been  appreciated  by  the  Sultan,  and  he  is  now  Grand  Vizier.* 

Among  the  officers  \yhom  Sir  F.  Williams  found  at  Kars  wbs 
Ismail  Jtasha,  a  Hungarian  officer,  better  known  by  his  original 
name,  General  £[mety.  On  the  29th  December,  1855,  General 
Kmett  defeated  the  Russians  before  the  walls  of  Ears.  Sir  F. 
Williams,  who  took  no  part  in  the  battle,  did  take  upon  himself  to 
forbid  the  pursuit  of  the  Russians.  When  Sir  F.  Williams  re- 
turned to  England  he  omitted  in  his  speeches  all  mention  of  General 
Kmett,  and  when  the  latter  appealed  to  him  in  a  letter  he  Touch- 
safed  no  answer.  To  this  silence  General  Kmety  replied  in  a  pamph- 
let, from  which  we  make  an  extract : 

"  The  Turkish  army,  profiting  by  the  enthusiasm  which  prevailed,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  and  the  darkness  which  reigned  during 
the  early  part  of  the  night  before  the  rising  of  the  moon,  should  have  undertaken  an 
attack  on  the  uight  after  the  victory  by  several  light  movable  columns,  directed  from 
different  si^ps  upon  Ainalii,  to  surprise  the  enemy's  troops,  which,  some  3,000  or 
4,000  strong,  after  having  been  beaten  back  from  the  Ingliis  Tabiaa,  had  returned  to 
that  village,  and  were  then  encamped. 

"  This  camp  was  distant  more  than  four  hours'  march  from  the  main  camp  at  the 

enemy's  head  quarters  near  Tchivilli  Earfa^  wbereas.it  was  only  an  hour  and  a  half 
distant  from  us. 


"  By  dispersing  the  camp  at  Ainalii,  the  victory  would  have  been  utilised,  and  the 
least  result  would  have  been  that  the  enemy  would  not  have  had  sufficient  force  ta 
continue  his  blockade,  shutting  us  up  within  a  circumference  often  iiours'  march. 

"  By  omitting  this  enterprise,  the  glorious  victory  remained  unfruitful,  as  to  any 
result  it  had  upon  the  war;  as  must  be  the  case  with  all  victories  which  are  not,  as 
General  Clausbwitz  says,  'immediately  used  in  the  military  ^ouseholdy* 

General  Kmety  assumes  that .  Sir  F.  Williams  overrated  the 
Russians,  but  if  he  had  only  committed  an  error  of  judgment  he 
would  have  done  one  of  two  things.  He  would  either  have  franklj 
confessed  it,  or  he  would  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  his  judgment 
was  correct.  For  a  soldier  to  keep  silence  under  such  an  appeal  as 
General  EjdETY's  is  inconceivable,  except  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
the  consciousness  of  bad  faith  prevented  him  from  speaking  on  the 
subject. 

If  Sir  F.  WiLLL4MS  designed  to  betray  Kars,  he  was  only  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  his  Government. 

On  the  30th  June,'18eo5,  Lord  Stratford  im  Redclippe  attended 

a  Conference  at  the  house  of  the  Grand  Vizier.    The  Russians,  to  the 

number  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand,  had  encamped  before  Kars. 

The  Turkish  army  was  estimated  at  18,000  men.    Lord  Stratfobd 

writes : — 

"  It  was  clear  to  all  present  that,  whether  the  Russians  besieged  or  turned  Ears, 
the  Turkish  army  required  an  effort  to  be  made  for  its  relief  with  all  practicable 
despatch,  and  that  of  three  possible  modes  of  acting  for  that  purpose,  the  only  one 
likely  to  prove  eR'ective  was  an  expedition  by  Kutais  iuto  Georgia.  To  send  rein- 
forcements by  Trebizond  would  be  at  be»t  a  pMlliative     To  establish  an  entrenched 

*  He  has  since  been  dismissed,  and  is  now  commanding  the  Sultan's  forceain  HanegoTina. 
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camp  at  Bedont  Kaleh  would,  at  this  imhealtby  season,  be  equivalent  to  consigning 
the  lfoq>8  to  destruction. 

'*  The  real  onestion  was,  whether  a  foroe  nQmericallj  sufficient,  and  in  all  respects 
effective,  could  be  collected  in  time  at  Kutais  to  make  an  excursion  into  Georgia,  and 
threaten  the  communications  of  the  Russian  army,  placing  it,  indeed,  between  two 
hostile  forces  should  the  Turkish  army  still  be  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field. 

"  It  was  for  the  Turkish  Ministers  to  solve  this  problem,  and  they  proposed  that 
the  expeditionary  force  should  be  composed  of  12,000  men  from  JBatoom  and  the 
neighbouring  stations ;  of  the  troops  made  over  to  Qeneral  Vituv*  and  estimated  at 
10,000  of  all  arms ;  of  General  BsikTSON's  Irregular  Cayalry ;  of  10,000  men  to  be  de- 
tached from  the  army  in  Bulgaria  as  the  complement  of  the  Turkish  CSontingent ;  of 
5000  more  derived  from  the  same  source ;  of  an  Egyptian  regiment  of  horse  now  here ; 
and  of  another  regiment  expected  from  Tunis.  To  these  the  Seraskier  proposed  to 
add  2000  Albanians  by  way  of  riflemen.  These  several  forces  completed,  according 
to  the  figures,  would  present  a  total  of  44,400  men,  not  perhaps  to  oe  reckoned  with 
prudence  at  more  than  36,000  effectives." — Kars  Blue  Book^  page  221. 

To  this  letter  Lord  Clakendon,  on  the  14th  of  J  uly,  telegraphed 
the  following  answer : — 

"  The  plan  for  reinforcing  the  army  at  Kars,  contained  in  vour  despatches  of  the 
80th  of  June  and  1st  instant,  is  disapproved.  The  reasons  will  be  sent  by  messenger 
to-day  agiunat  employing  the  Turkisn  Contingent  until  it  is  fit  for  service. 

"  Trebizond  ought  to  be  the  base  of  operations,  and  if  the  Turkish  army  of  Kars 
and  Erzeroom  cannot  hold  out  at  the  latter  place  against  t))e  Russians,  it  might  fall 
back  at  Trebizond,  where  it  would  easily  be  reinforoecl." — Kart  Blue  Book,  page  226. 

The  refusal  is  positive,  the  opinion  given  is  evasive,  "  Trebizond 
ought  to  be  the  base  of  operations."  Then  why  not  say  that  the  plan, 
ia  approved  liable  to  that  change  ?  What  is  contemplated,  moreover, 
is,  that  the  army  of  Kars  should  fall  back  on  Erzeroom,  that  is  to  say, 
that  Kars  should  fall.  This  telegram,  therefore,  contains  the  whole 
case.  The  British  Government  intended  the  fall  of  Kars.  Why  then 
was  the  opinion  volunteered  about  making  Trebizond  tlie  basis  of  operas 
tions  I  The  answer  to  this  is  evident.  The  Author  of  Lord  Claren- 
don's telegram  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  mind  of  the 
British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople.  Lord  Stratford  had  already 
refused  to  enforce  on  the  Porte  the  insolent  demands  made  by  Lord 
Clarendon  in  behalf  of  Sir  F.  Williams.  He  would  resist  a  bare- 
faced intimation  that  Kars  was  to  fall.  He  was  ready  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  Trebizond  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  operations.  He 
writes  to  Lord  Clarendon,  Jmv  30 : — 

*^  Hie  imfaTOarable  judgment  passed  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  the  plans 
which  have  been  lately  under  discussion,  with  a  view  to  the  relief  of  the  Sultan's 
army  at  Kcrs;  has  naturally  increased  the  Forte's  embarrassment.  It  was  my  duty  to 
make  it  known  to  the  Turkish  Ministers,  not  only  as  an  opinion,  but,  witn  respect 
to  General  Vivian's  Contingent,  as  a  veto.  A  most  serious  dilemma  is  the  imme- 
diate result.  Her  Majesty's  GoTernment  not  only  withhold  the  Contingent,  but  express 
a  decided  preference  for  the  alternative  of  sendingreinforcements  to  IJrzeroom  by  way 
of  Trebizond.  This  opinion  is  not  adopted  by  the  rorte,  or,  indeed,  any  official  or  per- 
sonal authority  here.  The  Seraskier,  Ouer  Pasha,  General  Guyon,  our  own  officers, 
as  far  as  I  have  the  means  of  knowing,  agree  with  the  Forte  and  the  French  Embassy 
in  preferring  a  diversion,  on  the  side  of  Rcdout-Kaleb,  as  offering  better  chances  of 
success,  supposing,  of  course,  that  the  necessary  means  of  transport,  supply,  and 
other  indispensable  wants  can  be  sufficiently  provided.  France  is  at  the  same  time 
decidedly  adverse  to  any  diminution  of  force  in  the  Crimea ;  and  Chc£R  Fasua,  ready 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  an  Asiatic  expedition,  requires  for  that  purpose  a 
part  of  the  troops  now  there." — Kart  Blue- Book,  page  255. 

In  the  mean  time  a  proposal  hud  been  made  by  Lord  Stratford 
io  Lord  Clarendon  to  alter  the  plan  for  the  incursion  into  Georgia. 
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Lord  Clarendon  having  written  to  Paiis  to  overcome  the  objectioa 
entertained  there^  telegraphed  as  follows  on  the  9.th  of  August : — 

"  General  YnriAK'n  Continent  to  go  immediatelj  to  Eupaioria. 

"  The  Turkish  troops  there  10,000  to  12,000  to  go  with  Oxs&  Pasha  to  Bedout- 
£ideh. 

"  The  Turkish  troops  at  Balaklara  and  Kertch  not  to  be  diminished  in  number. 

"  The  Turkish  force  to  go  to  Redout- Kaieh  under  Oksb  Pasha,  to  be  completed 
to  its  proper  number  bj  troops  from  Bulgaria  or  elsewhere,  not  from  the  Ciimea."— 
£ars  Blue-Book,  page  265. 

On  the  16th  of  August  Colonel  Simmons  wrote  about  the  proposed 
expedition  on  the  part  of  Omer  Pasha.     From  this  letter  we  quote 

only  one  sentence : — 

"  The  Pasha  doubts  if  the  expedition  will  now  be  in  time  to  save  the  garrison  oC 
Kars,  but  if  not,  it  will,  at  any  rate,  prevent  the  euemj  from  establishing  himself  in 
the  government  of  Erzeroom,  and  there  organising  measures  for  a  further  advanoo 
into  the  interior  in  the  next  campaign/' — Kars  Blue-Book,  psge  277. 

The  objections  to  the  expedition  faded  as  the  time  when  it  would 
have  saved  Kars^  receded.  On  the  3rd  of  October,  Lord  Clarendon 
approved  of  the  expedition.  This  approval  was  conveyed  in  a 
despatch.  The  first  disapproval  of  the  scheme  had  been  sent  by 
ielegrsLfh. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  Lord  Stratford  applied  to  Lord  Cla- 
EENDON  to  forward  part  of  the  loan  which  the  British  Government 
had  compelled  Turkey  to  accept,  but  of  which  the  whole  5,000,000^ 
had  remained  since  August  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Government. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  Lord  Clarendon  wrote  to  Lord  Strat- 
ford approving  the  steps  "  taken  with  a  view  to  the  relief  of  Kars.** 

But  on  the  25th  ofNovember,  Kars  had  fallen.  The  Turks  being 
thus  "  calmed  by  defeatj*  Russia  agreed  to  an  armbtice. 

Sir  F.  Williams  was  a  prisoner ;  when  he  came  back  to  England 
he  proposed  a  testimonial  to  Mouravibf. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  words  quoted  by  Mr.  Crawshay, 
in  our  January  number,  from  a  Turkish  officer  who  was  at  Kars  during 
the  siege,  '^  We  did  not  fear  Russia,  we  trembled  before  the  British 
**  Government.*' 

These  words  recall  those  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  *'  We  were 
*'  agreed  with  our  enemy,  but  not  with  our  Ally.*' 

C.  D.  C. 


Latent  Eesources  of  Turkey  available  for 

discharging  her  Debt. 

A  VERY  remarkable  letter  has  appeared  in  the  Standard  (Sep- 
tember IQth),  under  the  title  of  "  Turkish  Affairs."  It  is  signed  "  An 
*'  Eleven  Years'  Resident,"  and  bears  evidence  of  being  written  by  one 
who  is  acquainted  to  a  most  surprising  degreo  with  the  state  of  aiGFairs 
in  Tm*key.  And  what  is  still  more  surprising,  the  writer  also  under- 
stands Russia,  as  will  be  seen  by  some  of  the  passages  from  his  letter 
which  we  insert. 

He  proposes  two  measures  as  a  means  or  paying  off  the  debt  and 

addinff  to  the  permscnent  wealth  of  the  country.     This  debt  has  been 

^        illegafly  incurred  (by  the  Mussulman  law  which  forbids  one  genera- 
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tion  to  lay  burdens  upon  another),  and  is  in  its  nature  frandulent 
to  an  immense  extent,  because  of  the  corrupt  transactions  of  those 
Europeans  who  negotiated  it  for  the  ignorant  Turks.  Nevertheless 
it  cannot  now  be  repudiated  and  must  be  paid  off  as  it  stands. 

The  letter  in  question  points  out  two  resources  to  be  turned  ta 
account ;  one  to  allow  of  the  Common  Lands  to  be  sold,  the  extent 
of  which  is  enormous,  the  other  to  sell  the  Government  Forests*. 
We  are  not  in  a  position  to  aay  whether  the  writer'^  estimates  are 
overstated;  bat  that  is  of  little  consequence.  It  is  true  that  those 
lands  and  forests  might  be  turned  to  account,  and  that  there  appears 
to  be  no  other  way  of  meeting  the  debt. 

We  need  not  enter  into  the  details  of  the  plan,  as  the  extracts  will 
speak  for  themselves.  One  remark,  however,  we  have  to  make,  which 
is  that  on  one  point  we  must  deny  that  the  "  Eleven  Years*  Resident^ 
possesses  a  knowledge  of  Turkey ;  and  it  is  the  most  important  one  of 
all.  He  leaves  entirely  out  of  consideration  the  Municipal  element,  and 
evidently  does  not  in  the  least  understand  it.  The  only  place  in  which 
he  refers  to  it  is  with  contempt  as  an  obstruction  to  oe  got  rid  oL 
Now  as  it  is  exactly  the  contrary,  and  as  the  village  communities  are 
the  life  of  Turkey,  as  they  are  of  all  Eastern  populations,  giving:  a 
stability  to  a  people  and  to  a  State  which  we,  with  our  modem  notions^ 
cannot  even  understand,  great  care  would  require  to  be  taken  in  deal^ 
ing  with  these  lands,  not  to  come  into  collision  with  the  Municipalities, 
but  on  the  contrary  to  act  through  them  and  with  them.  The  lands  in 
question  do  belong  to  the  Communities.  They  would  have  to  be 
shown  the  folly  or  not  turning  them  to  account ;  the  necessity  of 
delivering  the  country  from  debt,  and  given  an  interest  in  the  scheme 
by  a  certain  proportion  of  each  sale  being  made  over  to  them.  The 
plan  is  only  practicable  by  its  being  carried  through  in  conjunction 
with  the  Communities  and  not  in  opposition  to  them,  which  would  be 
fatal.  Great  use  might  be  made  of  the  body  of  the  Ulema  in  this 
respect, 

xhis  letter  is  the  first  attempt  to  look  upon  Turkey  in  the  only  way 
in  which  it  has  to  be  considered ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  purpose  of 
understanding  its  condition,  and  not  merely  to  use  words  respect- 
ing it. 

It  has  induced  us  to  look  back  to  a  work  of  Mr.  Urquhart's  which 
enters  largely  into  the  subject  of  land  tenure,  and  to  which  we  hope  to 
return  on  another  occasion,  as  it  is  a  complete  storehouse  of  instruction 
in  respect  to  all  ancient  practices  social,  domestic,  and  administrative^ 
which  have  long  been  forgotten  amongst  us,  are  dying  out  in  the 
country  of  which  he  speaks,  and  yet  without  which,  as  they  belong  to 
joMXi,  as  God  made  him,  a  nation  cannot  live :  we  mean  '^  The  Diary 
^^  in  the  Lebanon."  In  that  work  he  gives  a  most  minute  and  vivid 
picture  of  the  MegiUs,  "  the  Provincial  Parliament,"  then  lately  in- 
troduced into  some  of  the  Turkish  of  the  Provinces,  and  shows,  amongst 
other  things,  that  one  of  the  various  branches  of  the  administration 
which  fell  untter  their  management  was  that  of  the  Beylic  or  Govern- 
nient  lands ;  which  in  Syria  amount  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
whole  country,  on  account  of  the  successive  invasions  and  conquests 
of  which  it  has  been  the  victim. 
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We  sabjoia  some 

EXTRACTS 
-  Fbom  the  Lettbk  of  an  Eleven  Yeabs'  Besident. 

^  Septmnber  lOtfa. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  land  actually  cultivated  in  Turkey 
only  covers  a  superficies  of  75,000  square  kilometres,  or  roughly  11,000,000 
acres  of  land  ;  whilst  the  total  area  of  Turkey  under  the  direct  jurisdictioa 
of  the  Porte,  exclusive  of  vassal  states  and  the  Archipelago,  covers  an  ex- 
tent of  2,800,000  square  kilometres,  or  691,600,000  acres.  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  cultivated  lands  of  the  empire  are  onlyi  roughly  speaking, 
1.62nd  part  of  the'whole  of  Turkey.  Every  one  knows,  besides,  that  these 
61-62nds  of  the  surface  of  the  empire  do  not  consist  in  irreclaimable  desert, 
and  that  immense  tracts  of  most  fertile  lands  lie  waste ;  that  the  finest 
grazing  lands  only  feed  at  the  most  one  sheep  or  goat  on  every  two  acres ; 
that  immense  tracts  of  forest  are  wantonly  destroyed  by  timber  being 
chopped  into  firewood,  or  the  forests  burnt  down  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
destruction.* 

If  any  one  will  look  into  a  very  valuable  book  by  Abistabchi  Bct,  en- 
titled "  Legislation  Ottomaney^*  and  study  the  articles  (from  DI  to  125  in- 
clusive) relating  to  what  the  author  calls  "  Les  terres  laissees  pour  Vusage 
public  et  mortesj**  he  will  learn  strange  things,  the  substance  of  which  is 
that  all  grazing  lands  (and  every  village,  town,  or  farm  possesses  such)  are 
protected  by  law  against  any  kind  of  culture.  They  are  unsaleable,  uncul- 
tivable,  and  otherwise  unprofitable.  There  are  also  lands  and  forests, 
which  no  one  can  purchase,  no  one  can  preserve,  or  otherwise  pat  to  anj 
use,  ezcept  to  destroy  them,  as  they  are  "  no  one's  land,*'  and  any  one  caa 
cut,  hack,  or  burn  them  down,  but  no  one  can  build  on  them,  cultivate 
them,  or  otherwise  logically  use  them. 

Such  are  the  laws  in  theory ;  in  practice  abuse  has  seized  upon  and  de» 
Teloped  the  ruinous  and  foolish  spirit  of  those  laws,  and  now  all  forests 
within  reach  of  the  axe  are  "no  one's  land'"  "  Djebelumbagh"  whilst  vil- 
lages^ towns,  and  farms  have  transformed  into  sacred  grazing  lands  im- 
mense tracts  of  fertile  soil  of  which  they  make  no  use  whatever,  and  still 
prevent  others  from  making  a  profitable  use  of.  Out  of  this  fact  arise 
complicated  economical  and  fiscal  problems,  the  substance  of  which  is  that 
people  possess  immense  tracts  of  land  which  they  are  not  allowed  by  law 
to  cultivate  and  which  are  not  taxed,  whilst  the  sheep,  dbc.,  which  graze  oa 
them  are  taxed  very  heavily.  They  take  no  care  whatever  either  of  the. 
land  or  of  their  flocks,  the  land  gets  overgrown  with  thistles,  wild  weeds^ 
and  an  innumerable  variety  of  thorny  bushes  which  save  the  peasant  the 
trouble  of  shearing  his  sheep,  whilst  flocks  half  starved  and  parboiled  ia 
summer,  die  of  want,  cold,  or  disease  in  winter.  Thence  also  arises  that 
dreadful  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  land,  that  disdain  for  landed  pro- 
perty, which  causes  all  capital  to  fly  from  agriculture  or  cattle-rearing  into 
commerce.  Thence  again  follows  the  natural  consequence  of  all  the  capital 
being  put  into  trade,  viz.,  the  poverty  of  the  agricultural  classes  and  the 
usurious  and  otherwise  despicable  character  of  Eastern  commerce.  The 
Turk  who  has  a  small  capital,  either  in  money  or  education,  rushes  into  the 
bureaucratic  career.  As  this  class  is  innumerable  the  salaries  are  small, 
and  thence  peculation  and  demoralisation  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  admi- 
nistration. The  Bay  ah  possessing  the  same  means,  if  he  has  not  capital 
enough  to  trade  in  grain  or  act  as  usurer,  becomes  at  least  a  spirit  dealer,  and 

*  I  wtimate  at  over  20,000,000/.  the  timber  destroyed  along  the  coMt  of  the  Black  Sea 
within  theae  last  Sfteea  year»— timber  within  eas/  reach  of  placet  of  shipnieat. 
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bj  a  process  of  killing  his  neighbours  with  poisonouiB  raki,  or  wine  dragged 
with  tobacco  j nice,  he  gradually  traosforms  his  neighbours  into  habitual 
drunkards,  and  when  drunk  he  pillages  them  of  all  thej  possess,  and  thus 
the  crop  goes  to  the  spirit  dealer,  the  nsnrer,  and  the  tithe  farmer.  Hence 
the  poverty  and  misery  of  those  who  possess  immense  tracts  of  most  fer- 
tile soil !  The  Turk,  ruined  by  the  conscription  laws  and  the  abuses  prac- 
tised under  the  name  of  the  exercise  of  '^  Redyfs,"  still  holds  his  own  be- 
cause he  does  not  drink.  But  the  usurer  is  more  severe  on  him,  because 
to  his  lore  of  gain  is  added  his  religious  intolerance  and  hatred  of  the  Mus- 
sulman. 

•  ••••• 

Did  the  Government  tax  the  grazing  ground  so  much  per  acre,  in  lieu  of 
.the  sheep  tax  ;  did  it  allow  the  sale  of  such  land,  so  that  it  might  be  some 
individuars  property,  and  not  that  of  a  village  or  community,*  people 
wonld  only  care  to  possess  what  was  necessary  for  their  flocks,  and  as  aU 
people  under  the  sun  hate  taxes,  they  would  attempt  to  feed  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  cattle  on  the  smallest  possible  space,  and  as  this  object 
can  only  be  obtained  by  taking  pains  with  the  pasture  ground  and  meadows 
the  country  would  certainly  change  its  aspect,  and,  what  is  more  important 
to  the  State  and  to  the  bondholder,  at  least  S-lOths,  if  not  19*20th8  of  the 
grazing  ground  would  return  to  the  State  and  remain  at  its  disposal,  besides 
the  other  really  waste  lands  which  belong  to  it. 

•  a  ...  . 

The  resource  offered  by  credit  is  used  up.     And  now  Turkish  ministers 
hare  to  face  the  results  which  they  have  so  ably  prepared-^ruin,  famine,  bank- 
ruptcy, revolt,  and  possibly,  nay,  probably — ^partition  of  the  Empire.    Could 
they  but  make  an  effort  they  might — nay,  must— save  the  State.     But  that 
effort — ^will  they  be  allowed  to  make  it  ?    -They  had  hardly  turned  their 
half-blind  eyes  towards  where  lies  Turkey's  wealth  and  power — ^viz.  towards 
the  interior  of  the  Empire,  when  a  revolt  broke  out — a  revolt  directed  by 
the  Slaav  countries,  prepared  and  organised  during  the  famous  Moscow 
Slaav   Congress.  Who  is  blind  enough  not  to  see  avhy  ?  If  Turkey  doubles 
or  triples  her  productive  power,  she  virtually  and  peacefully  blockades  all 
Soaaian  ports,  and  defeats  and  ruins  her  antagonist  without  striking  a  blow. 
JBossia  cannot  stand  this.     The  revolt  is  at  a  moment  when  at  last  Turkish 
Ministers  attempt  to  sect     The  sequel  will  show  it  still  in  a  more  plain 
and  clear  light.      If  now  but  a  man — but  one  single  man — arose  in 
Turkey  and  opened  the  Sultan's  eyes,  all  could  be  saved ;  if  not  all  is  lost. 
!Bat  if  Turkey  is  saved,  Russia  is  ruined.     Therefore  such  a  man  cannot 
exist.     What  is  Henegovina  ?    A  wretched  rocky  speck  in  the  Sultan's 
dominions,  inhabited  by  a  semi-brigand  population.     When  compared  to 
the  rest  of  his  empire  it  is  nothing ;  and  still  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  barren 
hills  and  lawless  subjects,  and  leave  to  chance  the  millions  of  acres  offer- 
tile   land  and  a  devoted  population  of  30  millions.     Well  played  is  the 
game,  on  one  side  at  least. 

...... 

At  present  the  forest  administration  helps  waste  and  encourages  des- 
truction, whilst  the  revenue  produced  by  such  waste  and  destruction  only 
amounts  to  some  paltry  sum  of  150,000l.  at  the  most.  Without  counting 
the  forests  of  the  interior,  we  may  well  compute  the  forest  lands  within 
easy  reach  of  the  seaboard  at  some  2,000,000  of  acres.     Why  does  not  the 

*  No  community  ever  pulled  well  together  ;  all  that  is  possessed  in  common  is  wasted. 
f  The  same  cause  led  to  most  wan.     That  of  1828  was  openly  avowed  to  be  made  in 
order  to  ptereiit  Tnrkay  from  benefiting  by  the  reforme  of  Sultan  Mahmond  II. 
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State  sell  this  at  onoe  ?  It  maj  obtain  for  these  forest  lands,  laj,  52.  an 
mare ;  and  thus  realise  enough  to  cover  the  deficit  and  the  ezpeoaet  of 
crashing  the  present  insurrection  besides  P 

If  these  2,000,000  acres  of  forest  land,  most  of  which  is  still  corered 
with  pine  timber*  were  besides  saddled  with  a  land  tax  of,  say,  lOs.  per 
acre,  a  yearly  income  of  1,000,000^.  a  year  would  be  had  instead  of  the 
paltry  150,000i.,  and  the  price  of  the  sale — say,  at  least  10  milliona  of 
money  besides.    If  this  policy  of  developing  the,  resources  by  seUing  what 
now  lies  unproduotive  to  those  who  could  produce,  and  no  longer  wasting 
such  resources,  was  applied  to  all  the  lands  now  lying  waste,  and  theie 
were  sold  by  auction  successively,  and  a  land  tax  of,  say,  at  the  most  28. 
per  acre  as  an  hveragef  imposed  on  all  such  lands  in  lieu  of  tithe  and 
sheep  tax,  localand  foreign  capital  would  rush  at  so  profitable  an  investment, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  ^  unbounded  resources,"  which  now  lie  dead—- 
buried  as  they  are,  under  the  weight  of  absurd  laws  and  illogical  taxes 
— would   spring  up  into  wealth  and  power.     Colonisation,   which  some 
statesmen's  *•*  Cbauvinisme"  fears  as  a  curse,  but  which  is  authorised  by 
the  law  granting  to  foreigners  the  right  of  property  in  Turkey,  vodd 
paralyse  abuse,  because  colonists  would  not  stand  it,  and  their  not  stand- 
ing what  was  illegal  would  make  them  the  defenders  of  law,  which  would 
at  once  place  them  in  the  position  of  friends  of  the  people  of  Turkef. 
Abuse,  which  now  sucks  the  feeble  blood  of  the  State's  revenue,  would 
vanish  or  be  crushed,  and  a  new  era  open  for  Turkey.     Let  those  who 
know  better  compute  the  following  ciphers  :  Total  area  of  Turkey  Proper,^ 
691  millions  of  acres,  of  which  say  one-third  is  desert,  or  at  present,  un- 
profitable land — ^remains,  roughly  speaking,  some  500,000,000  of  acres,  to 
sell  at  an  average  price  of,  let  us  say,  merely  10s.  an  acre,  and  this  gives  a 
sum   of  250,000,000/.    sterling ;    besides,  these   lands    being    taxed  at 
the  rate,  of  2s.  per  acre  would  give  an  income  to  the  state  of  50  millions 
sterling,  say,  even  40  millions,  but  debt  paid,  and  thence  nearly  a  quad- 
ruple budget  compared  with  the  present,  without  counting  other  taxea^ 
such  as  that  of  the  exemption  from  military  service,  which  roust  exist  as 
long  as  the  Bayah  does  not  bear  the  weight  of  that  tax  on  blood  and 
muscle  called  the  conscription.     Such  results  are  possible,  practical,  and 
even  easily  attainable.     What,  then ,  of  this   question  of  the  solvency  of 
Turkey  ? 

Unfortunately,  Turkish  Ministers  are  in  the  hands  of  money*lenden» 
and  we  all  know  that  money-lenders  live  and  fatten  on  the  poverty  of 
borrowers. 

The  Herzegovina  insurrection  on  one  side,  Galata  ''  Shyloeka"  on  the 
other,  will  prevent  a  Grand  Vizier  from  seeing,  because  unsupported  if 
even  backed.  No  one  but  a  man  of  genius  could  dare  face  the  ire  of 
''  Galata"  at  the  mere  idea  of  Turkey's  solvency. 

If  Hussia  must  be  impoverished  when  Turkish  production  is  doubled, 
local  finance  must  simply  disappear  the  very  day  that  the  floating  debt 
vanishes. 

Could  a  man  of  genius  appear  in  this  century  of  sub-division  of  labour, 
both  manual  and  intellectual,  and  become  Sadr  Azaam,  he  would  face 
bankruptcy  with  scorn  ;  sell,  and  pay  the  debt  which  Europe  forced  upon 

*  I  only  take'  such  points  into  account  as  He  along  the  sea  shore,  bat  now  that  railvraj's 
estist  conld  not  those  of  the  interior  sell  as  well  ? 

t  This  I  wonld  make  proportionate  to  the  distance  from  sea  board  or  other  cominniiiGalifl«i 
and  not  according  to  the  value  of  the  land.  Those  who  know  Tnrkish  oiBcials  wlU  agn* 
that  this  measure  is  a  terrible  one. 

X  Paying  taxes  directly  to  the  SuMhne  Porte. 
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Turkey,  but  no  such  man  can  lire  nov.  The  atmosphere  of  the  o<»ntury 
is  too  far  corrupted  by  the  miasma  of  gain  to  allow  a  genius  to  breathe  in 
this  polluted  atmosphere. 

'•  •  *  '  «  •  ■ 

Until  now  English  finance  has  systematicallj  diebelieted  Turkey,  itnd 
pigheadedly  believed  iu  Gralata,  and  only  through  Galata  has  it  lent  money 
to  Turkey.  This  process  is  silly  and  ruinous  to  both  parties — ^to  Turkey 
and  to  English  capital.  When  the  middle  man  is  a  usurer  both  capitalist 
and  borrower  must  lose.  Turkey  has  lands  which  accumulate  the  proauctive 
advantages  of  East  and  West  Indies,  Eussia,  South  and  North  America. 
Turkey  is  situated  in  that  very  region  in  which  civilisation  was  bom  and 


All  that  is  said  and  written  about  poisonous  climates,  fanatical  popula- 
tions, and  such  like  nonsense,  has  a  onnrent  belief  in  England,  although 
nntrue,  whilst  no  one  knows  that  immense  forests,  valuable  pasture  lauds, 
and  rich  soil  could  be  had  here  dirt  cheap  and  almost  untaxed.   If  a  Grand 
Yizier  only  saw  that  such  lands  could  be  sol^  at  an  average  price  of  from 
10s.  to  21.  per  acre,  this  is  true ;  but  truth  never  suited  usury  or  pre- 
meditated spoliation.   Ignorance,  nothing  but  sheer  ignorance,  lies  between 
a  nrine  of  wealth  such  as  Turkey  presents  to  those  who  would  use  its  soil 
mod  develop  its  resources  with  profit,  not  only  to  themselves  and  to 
Turkey,  but  to  England  itself.     Eemember  that  Turkey  now  holds  the 
key  of  India,  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  possible,  nay,  certain  overland  railway 
route  to  India  vid  Bagdad.     But  there  are  more  subjects-  which  blend  with 
the  one  now  discussed  which  must  be  brought  to  light  ere  any  one  can 
have  the  slightest  idea  of  the  state  of  Turkey,  and  of  the  relations  of  that 
State  present  or  future*  to  the  power,  wealth,  nay,  to  the  Yerj  existence  of 
the  British  Empire.    Let  boasters  of  British  indolent  power  remember 
what  Holland  was  a  century  and  a  half  ago  and  what  she  is  now.     Eng- 
land's power  is  also  dependent  on  her  trade  and  colonies,  and  ou?  future,  is 
not  so  bright  as  it  might  be.     A  sailor  nation  ought  to  be  a  wise  and  pru* 
den  sailor,  in  these  foggy  times,  in  which  diplomatic  and  military  tor* 
pedoes,  as  well  as  natural  rocks  and  shoals,  lie  in  wait  for  the  skiff  of 
JBritish  wealth  and  power.     Could  only  people  cease  to  think,  argue,  and 
conclude,  and  have  the  courage  to  study  facts,  and  know  the  truth,  Eng« 
liNid  might  still  be  saved.    But  can  such  an  effort  be  made  by  a  people, 
proud  of  being  capable,  because  its  time  has  not  come,  of  indulging  in  a 
oreAiny  state  of  comfortable  security  and  ignorance  P    When  a  Grand 
"Vizier  sees  his  country  melt  under  his  feet,  and  cannot  muster  courage 
enough  to  face  facts  and  see  them,  and  then  act  with  that  energy  which 
knowledge  gives  to  a  just  man  acting  in  a  just  cause — possibly  it  is  better, 
since  the  world  is  so  far  lost,  that  Napolbon's  prophecy  should  come  true 
— *^  JO  Europe  sera  revoluttonnaire  (read  Communist)  ou  Chsaque,"  because 
the  Cossack  whips  might  produce  men . 

FsoK  Me.  Urquhart's  "  Diaby  in  the  Lbbakon.'* 
The  BeyUc  is  supposed  to  date  from  the  Mussulman  conquest :  this, 
as  I  have  elsewheite  shown^  is  erroneous.  The  **  third"  of  conquered 
Isolds,  reserred  to  the  State,  was  precisely  the  feudal  Grand  and 
Petty  Sergeantry,  the  dues  from  which  were  applied  to  the  spedial 
servioe  of  ^e  iang.    No  more  under  the  Moslem  than  the  Gothic 

Stems,  was  the  property  of  the  cultivator  in  the  soil  questioned  or 
fcarbed;  such  ideas  were  as  unknown  then  as  is  the  practice  of  those 
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days  now.  The  Beneficium^  or  Lordship,  extended  only  a  tenth  of  the 
produce. 

•  These  Beylic  have  sprung  up  by  a  process  which  we  now  see  in 
operation.  The  lands  of  a  vOlage  are  deserted  by  its  inhabitants, 
who  go  to  settle  on  land  similarly  deserted.  Another  population  then, 
or  afterwards,  occupies  their  place,  and  by  this  change  the  lands  of 
both  are  appropriated  by  the  Government  for  debt  or  taxes.  For 
instance,  tne  lands  of  a  hundred  villages  of  the  Metuali  became 
Beylic  during  their  contest  with  Jezzab  Pasha,  by  having  been  de- 
serted by  their  inhabitants.  In  the  Lebanon,  the  administration  of 
which  has  been  always  distinct,  there  are  a  great  many  such  royal 
demesnes,  in  consequence  of  the  wars  of  Druzes  and  Maronites.  I 
have  mentioned  the  Arabs  as  occupying  the  Merj  Ajonn  ;  wherever 
Arabs  are  settled  they  have  made  the  land  Beylic,  because  the  right- 
ful owners  have  been  expelled.  How  many  districts  have  they  de- 
vastated in  the  course  oi  three  centuries ;  how  many  changes  brought 
about ;  each  having  the  same  result  on  property  ?  This  cause  is 
therefore  sufficient  to  account  for  the  actual  Beylic ;  if  it  had  origi- 
nated in  the  original  conquest,  the  public  lands  would  have  been 
chosen  in  one  spot,  and  placed  under  a  regular  administration,  instead 
of  being  scattered  all  over  the  country,  and  everywhere  varying  in  the 
amount  of  rent. 

•  «•••••■ 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  result  is,  that  the  be^t  part  of  ancient 

Judea  and  Phoenicia,  is  actually  Beylic.  The  Porte,  not  having 
arrogated  to  itself  proprietcship,  and  having  come  into  possession  by 
degrees,  and  without  rendering  to  itself  account  of  the  change,  nor 
taking  due  measures  thereupon,  has  derived  thence  no  profit 

•  ••  •  •«•• 

What  measures  are  to  be  taken  to  turn  this  national  property  to 
"account  I  This  is  no  idle  question  put  by  a  theorist,  or  dealt  with  by 
,a  traveller :  it  is  not  even  the  project  of  a  rcf ormei',  or  a  cry  got  up 
for  the  hustings.  It  is  the  Government  itself  which  puts  the  ques^ 
tion ;  it  puts  it  unsolicited,  neither  urged  by  an  opposition,  or  under 
pressure  from  a  mob.  Rarely,  in  the  history  of  nations,  has  such  a 
disposition  been  witnessed.  What  a  contrast  with  all  that  we  have 
elsewhere  seen  in  our  day. 

The  Porte  has  wisely  deferred  forming  plans,  and  issuing  firmans, 
until  the  means  of  enlightenment  for  itself  and  the  people 
were  obtained,  and  powers  provided  for  the  enforcement  of 
its  conclusions  when  formed.  The  Megilis  has  commenced  by 
protecting,  in  its  judicial  capacity,  the  occupants  of  the  lands 
against  the  farmers,  and  the  farmers  against  extortionate  con- 
tracts entered  into  at  the  instigation  of  the  local  treasurer ;  for  which 
cases,  formerlj',  there  was  no  .redress,  and  which  ended  only  in  the 
failure  of  tlie  farmers,  or  the  resistance  of  the  people  through  their 
inability  to  pay. 

The  Megilis  has,  however,  adopted  a  resolution  important,  though 
negative,  namely,  that  until  a  decision  is  come  tOy  no  further  sales  of 
farms  shall  take  place,  and  that  their  present  holders  should  then 
have  the  refusal. 
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The  Megilis,  though  left  to  feel  then'  own  way^  but  follow  the  im- 
pnlse  from  Constantinople ;  and  to  BiBSCHiD  Pasha  is  due  the  merit 
of  the  design,  which  is  to  give  to  the  occupants  the  absolute  property. 
The  document  which  finalfy  settles  this  matter,  will  multiply  by  ten 
every  value  in  Syria.  Seschid  Pasha  originally  proposea  to  put  the 
occupants  at  once  in  possession,  on  payiTig  to  the  Government  the' 
tenth  only ;  it  was  objected,  that  the  failure  of  revenue  for  the  first 
year  or  two,  would  bring  the  Government  to  a  standstilL  The  next 
suggestion  was,  that  the  lands  should  be  put  up  to  skle.  But  there 
ace  abundance  of  waste  lands ;  and  the  habits  of  acquisition  and  con- 
fidence had  to  be  formed,  before  money  in  purchase  would  be  laid 
out.  With  a  view  to  this,  a  regulation  of  succession  and  inheritance 
of  Beylic  was  published,  by  which  such  property  was  secured  to  female 
issue,  and  the  collateral  and  ascending  relatives ;  formerly  such  pro^ 
perty  went  only  to  direct  male  issue. 

Here  for  the  present  the  matter  rests ;  the  Megili<  and  the  public 
functionaries  being  instructed  to  devise  means  to  attain  the  above 
ends,  by  such  gradual  process  as  may  enable  the  Treasury  to  undergo 
the  change.  But  here  time  is  kn  element ;  the  chapter  of  accidents 
is  open,  and  this  result  postponed,  becomes  at  best  precarious.  I  do 
see  a  means  of  immediate  adjustment ;  which  is  no  other  than  that 
which  has  been  already  adopted  by  the  late  Sultan  and  his  chief 
advisers. 

The  deficit  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  a  compensation  by  purchase  money  would  both  be  met  by 
a  doable  tithe  on  the  Beylic.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  double  tithe 
should  be  the  condition  of  possession  of  the  land  by  the  actual  culti- 
vators, while  its  proceeds  would  at  once,  if  paid  in  full  to  the  Treasury, 
equal  the  amount  which  it  receives  from  the  farmers.  Afterwards  the 
second  tithe  could  be  remitted,  so  as  at  once  to  establish  the  uniformity 
of  a  single  tax ;  the  imvot  wdquey  which  *  has  been  the  dream  of 
western  financiers,  and  wnich,  according  to  the  legislators  of  Arabia, 
gives  the  highest  amount  of  revenue,  as  constituting  the  increment  of 
thepciblic  wealth. 

To  obtain  this  double  tithe  free  of  expense,  it  requires  only  to  call 
to  our  aid  the  municipal  element.  That  element  aoes  not  exist  in 
Syria  ;  but  all  that  is  necessary,  is  to  fix  the  sum,  to  render  the  com- 
munities responsible  for  it,  and  to  leave  them  to  find  the  means  of 
collection.  £very  village  would^  the  day  following,  be  in  possession 
of  its  municipality.  This  is  the  process  by  which  these  berries  have 
had  existence  all  over  Turkey — all  over  the  world.  This  is  the 
qrstem  which  has  given  to  the  Empire  that  vitality,  which  has  at  once 
confonnded  the  calculations  and  baffled  the  penetration  of  European 
observers.  This  is  the  system  of  which  DhossOK  has  traced  the 
panegyric  in  these  few  lines,  the  only  ones  in  his  great  and  elaborate 
work,  which  treats  of  the  collection  of  the  revenue : 

**  The  collection  of  the  revenue  is  effected  by  a  process  so  simple, 
and  jet  so  admirable,  that  it  has  never  given  rise  either  to  regulation 
or  to  comment." 

Tbe  ofaatacle  to  this  plan  is,  however^  one  which  will  be  scarcely 
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credited ;  f or  it  k  sm  objection  of  the  Turkish  Government  to  receiTe 
Tnore  than  a  tentlu     This  objection  is  based  on  the  Koran,  which  limito 
to  that  sum  the  revenue*     It  is  a  pity  that  the  Porte  did  not  equally 
respect  its  religious  obligations  in  regard  to  trade.    The  case  is  here 
not  one  of  taxation,  but  of  rent^    The  property,  if  not  iustly  acquired, 
cannot  be  restored;   fqr  the   possessors  have    ceased    to  exbt:  it 
belongs  at  present  to  the  Government.     The  Government  claims  it  as 
such,  by  proposing  to  sell  it.    Tiie  ono  tenth  woiild  be  the  tax,  the 
other  tenth  the  purchase  money;    aud  being,  in  fact,  a  sale  wonld 
confer  all  the  benefits  which  are  looked  to  from  the  disposal  of  the 
property,  and  its  permanent  possession  by  individuals. 
.    Here  is  an  instance.     I  have  mentioned  one  Government  farm  in 
the  vi^cinity  of  Tyre,  extending  4^  miles  by  1  J,  in  which  are  situated 
the  "  Pools  of  Solomon."     It  is  at  present  farmed  for  60,000  piastres, 
or  600Z.     The  six  mills  under  the  principal  reservoir,  and  turned  by 
the  water  that  overflows  from  it,  pay  to  the  farm  40,000  piastres ;  so 
that  five  square  miles  of  the  richest  land,  with  an  unlimited  supply  of 
water,  pay  but  200/.  for  rent  and  taxes!  I  have  just  seen  an  engineer 
occupied  in  the  Messaa,  who  has  returned  from  an  inspection  of  the 
distnct.     In  speaking  of  this  BeyKc,  he  used  these  words: — "If  it 
were  in  the  possession  of  individuals  who  would  keep  the  water-couive 
in  repair^  and  otherwise  cultivate  it  properly,  the  retiuns  would  be  at 
least  500,000  per  annum," 

Thi3  Fashalicy  when  entered  by  the  Jews,  three  thousand  years  ago, 
contained,  besides  the  Phceiiucian&,  a  population  of  209000,000.  Silk, 
whidi  is  its  present  riches^  was  then  unknown.  What  could  it  then 
have  possessed  in  the  way  of  Government  that  cannot  be  now  realised! 
The  authority  which  rules  it  at  present,  has  no  hostile  designs ;  no 
theo^es  to  carry  out,  norfaith  to  impose,  no  tiongue.or  nunmers  of  its 
own,  to  introduce ;  and  even  strange  to  say,  no  taxes  to  exact.  It 
leaves  it  to  itself,  and  does  everything  in  its  power  to  induce  and 
enable  it  to  take  l^at  burden  on  itself.  All  then  that  is  wanted,  is  a 
return  to  that  early  simplicity  in  which  lies  the  secret  of  all  political 
greatness,  as  of  all  popular  well-being.  The  application  of  that 
simplicity,  will  be  found  in  the  suggestion  I  have  above  offered,  of  re- 
stonn^  the  municipal  elem^it,  not.by  schemes  and  regulations,  in* 
structions  ^nd  laws,  but  by  calling  on  the  people  to  perform  for  them- 
selves the  duty  of  taxation. 

I  would  here  recall  the  conyersation  I  had  with  the  elders  at  Sourie, 
who  themselves  proposed  to  undertake  gratuitously  tke  collection  of 
the  taxes,  under  the  system  prevailing  in  the  Lebanon,  merely  to 
3ave  the  additional  .5  per.  cent.,  paid  to  the  agents.  That  method,  as 
I  have  already  shown,  would  save  either  .to  the  Porte  or  to  the  people 
f  our^fif  th&  of  their  preeeiit  taxes,  and  do  away  with  a  clajss  of  indiiect 
functionaries^  who  are  th;e  souisce  of  as  niuch  axmoyanice  to  the 
Government,  as  of  oppression  to  the  people^^-^Vol.  ii.  167,  175. 

Mr.  Ubquhaet  Speaking  U>  a  Druae^ — Yoii  must  deal  with  the 
public  property,  offering  upon  that  two*t£aths  to  the  Government,  yon 
must  deal  with  the  ordinary  revenue  offering  its  free  cbHaetioau 

Alas  I  tj;i^t  9^  this  i:^  conatrttctiva  only,  wdien  it  cottld,  with  so  much 
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less  trouble,  be  made  national  and  therefore  certain,  tmiversal  and 
imperishable.  Is  it  then  impossibi^  ever  to  fall  on  simplicity  by  chance, 
or  on  Ae  right  oath  by  acciaent  ?  If  the  resources  of  "  Sitting  Duhrma" 
of  the  Hindoo,  were  open  to  me,  I  would  choose  the  door  of  Rbsohid 
Pacha's  bed-chamber,  and  he  would  hear  echoing  throurfi  the  night, 
"  Double  tithe,  and  the  people  their  own  tax  gatherer."  If  they  want 
power,  there  it  is.  If  tney  want  fame,  there  it  is.  If  they  want 
ease,  there  it  is.  If  they  want  a  satisfied  conscience,  there  it  is.  But 
then  to  do  this  involves  being  right,  and  being  right  is  the  rarest  of 
incidents  of  humanity,  being  doubly  difficult,  as  either  too  hard  for 
their  logic,  or  too  childlike  for  their  pride.  At  all  events  I  shall  not 
cease  to  ring  it  in  their  earsu  It  is  no  longer  I  bat  the  people  them- 
selves, who  cry  aloud  to  them  and  say,  "  We  will  heap  upon  you  what 
**  you  want — gold,  and  will  get  what  you  are  tr\-ing  to  give  us— inde- 
^*  pendenee  1"— (Vol.  ii.,  p.  224-5.) 


Removal  of  Earl  Russell  from  the 

Privy  Council, 

TO    THE    QUEEN'S    MOST    EXCELLENT    MAJESTY. 
Th«  Loyal  aitd   Humble  Petition  of  the   Uitdersionkd  Eobeiok 
Affairs  Committekb  of  Ghbshies  and  Lakcashire  assembled  nr 
CovFEBEKCE  AT  Mavchbstss,  Octobeb  2,  1875. 

Showeth, 
That  it  is  with  feelings  of  amazement  and  horror  that  Tour  Majesty's 
f  etitionera  hare  reed  a  letter  in  the  IHmes  newspaper  from  Earl  Kussell, 
proposing  to  sabsoribe  50^.  to  the  Insurgents  against  the  Sultan  in  his 
prorinoe  of  Bosnia. 

That  it  is  a  violation  of  the  Law  of  Nations  for  any  Sfcate  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  ainother  State. 

That  when  this  interference  takes  the  shape  of  aid  to  -rebels  in  arms 
agsinst  their  eouereign,  giren  by  private  individuals,  the  aot  is  not  only  b 
violation  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  but  a  usurpation  of  the  royal  prerogative 
of  their  own  Sovereign,  without  whose  authority  War  cansnot  be  lawMly 
made. 

That  this  usurpation  is  still  more  heinous  when  committed  by  any 
servant  of  the  Crown,  arnd  especially  by  any  member  of  the  Privy  Council^ 
whose  duty  it  is  to  advise  Your  Majesty  in  the  exercise  of  Your  pre- 
rogative. 

That  Your  Majesty's  Petitioners  have  read  the  Manifesto  of  the  In- 
surgents in  the'  Herzegovina,  and  that,  in  these  days  of  resistance  tio 
authority,  they  cannot  call  to  mind  any  similar  document  so  void  of  even 
a  pretext  for  lebellion  ;  for  it  specifies  no  grievance  and  indicates  no 
definite  object.  > 

That  Earl  Rcssell  was  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  from  August,  1880, 
till  September,  1841,  during  which  time  the  Treaties  of  1840  and  1841 
vrere  signed  with  the  Porte.  That  he  was  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
from  December,  1853,  to  February,  1858,  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet  \vithout 
office  from  February,  1853,  to  June,  1854,  that  is  to  say,  during  the  time 
when  the  English  Oovemment  advised  the  Sultah  to  consider  the  Bassian 
Invasion  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  as  a  peaceful  act ;  that  from  June, 
1854,  ta  Jkauaiiy^  1855y  he  was  Lord  President  of  the  Council;  that  in 
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February,  1855,  he  ^tras  Commiasioner  to  the  Congress  at  Vienna  for  dis* 
cassiog  the  terms  of  peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey ;  that  .be  was  Seere* 
tary  for  Foreign  Affairs  from  June,  1859,  to  November,  1865,  during  which 
time  an  intervention  took  place  in  the  Lebanon  ;  and  that  he  ia  still  one 
of  Your  Majesty's  most  lionourable  Priry  Council. 

That  in  announcing  his  sanction  and  support  to  the  rebellion  in  the 
Herzegovina,  a  rebellion  notoriously  sprung  upon  the  Porte  by  a  conspiracy 
outside  the  district  where  the  revolt  took  place,  Earl  Bussell  refers  to  a 
despatch  which  he  wrote  to  the  then  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  to 
a  former  subscription  which  he  sent  to  the  Greeks  engaged  in  the  insur- 
rection which  ended  in  detaching  Greece  from  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

That  he  thus  connects  his  aid  of  the  rebels  of  1875  with  his  aid  to  the 
rebels  of  1825,  and  both  with  an  act  performed  by  him  in  the  name  of 
Your  Majesty. 

That  Your  Majesty's  Petitioners  have  failed  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
despatch  in  question,  but  know  that  Your  Majesty  never  gave  any  orders 
with  the  purpose  of  injuring  the  Sultan. 

That  this  reference  to  former  acts  cited  by  Earl  Bussell  as  if  to  show 
his  own  consistency,  leads  to  most  painful  considerations. 

That  by  tlie  Treaties  of  1840  and  1841,  England  compelled  the  SulUn 
to  close  the  Dardanelles  to  the  Western  Powers  to  prevent  their  aiding 
him  against  Bnssia. 

That  on  the  9th  of  February,  1853,  Earl  Busssll  wrote  to  the  British 
Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  the  Emperor  NiOHOLi.B : — 

^  Upon  the  whole,  theo,  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  persuaded  that  no  coarse  of  policy- 
can  be  adopted  more  wise,  more  disinterested,  more  beneficial  to  Europe,  than  that  which  Uia 
Imperial  Majesty  has  so  long  followed,  and  which  will  render  his  name  more  Ulastrioas  than 
that  of  the  most  famous  Sovereigns. 

"  The  more  the  Tarkish  GoTcrnment  adopts  the  rales  of  impartial  law  and  equal  adminia- 
tration,  the  less  will  the  Emperor  of  Russia  find  it  necessary  to  apply  that  ezc^iioiial  pro- 
tection, which  His  Imperial  Majesty  has  found  so  bordenaome  and  inconvenient  thoogh  no 
doabt  prescribed  by  dnty  and  sanctioned  by  Treaty." 

That  the  advice  given  to  the  Sultan  in  1858,  not  to  consider  the  Aassian 
invasion  of  AVallachia  and  Moldavia  as  a  casus  belli,  could  only  be  justified 
by  the  belief  that  the  Turks  were  too  weak  to  expel  the  Eussiana,  an  idea 
which  was  dispelled  by  the  fact  tliat  the  Turks,  the  moment  they  ceased 
to  regard  the  advice  given  them,  and  declared  war,  defeated  the  Kussians 
in  several  pitched  battles,  and  did  compel  them  to  evacuate  the  Pria- 
cipalities. 

That  the  Treaty  of  Paris  virtually  deprived  the  Sultan  of  the  suzerainty 
of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  That,  nevertheless,  that  Treaty  did  make 
some  restriction  in  his  favour,  particularly  that  the  Hospodar  should  be  a 
native.  That  this  provision  was  violated  when  Prince  Ghahlxs  of 
HoHENZOLLRBK  was  elected  to  the  throne  of  the  United  Principalities,  and 
that  this  usurpation  haa  been  imposed  on  the  Porte. 

That  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  Article  IX,  forbids  the  Powers  of  Europe  to 
interfere  between^  the  Sultan  and  his  subjects,  yet  this  violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  is  now  going  on,  the  Insurrection  in  the  Herzegovina 
being  the  pretext,  which  Earl  Russell  sanctions  in  its  fullest  extent. 

That,  iu  a  letter  written  to  tiie  Chairman  of  a  meeting  convened  on  the 
9bh  of  September,  at  the  Cannon-street  Hotel,  to  assist  the  insurgents  in 
Bosnia,  Karl  Russell  made  the  following  explanation  of  his  views  on  the 
dismembern^nt  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  far  exceed  the  limits  of 
the  districts  now  in  revolt. 

**  I  ihonld  myself  irish  to  see  Thenaly  and  JLIbania  snide  provincea  of  Hia  Kingdom  of 
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GrMce.  Yoa  wQl  now  bm  what  a  Tast  problem  lies  before  na.  A  great  many  years  ago  the 
Emperor  Kighox«as  of  Bnsaia  stated  to  Priooe  Mkztbbnich  that  he  no  longer  wished  to 
obtain  CoBstantinople  for  Mmself,  that  he  was  quite  ready  to  see  it  placed  ander  the  Emperor  of 
AuBZBM*  as  a  sorereign  M  ioion  As  ooiiA2.ooi»/Sii8»*' 

That  Earl  BtrasscL  thus  exposes  himaeif  deliberatelj  to  the  auapioioa 
that,  when  lie  was  acting  as  Your  Majesty's  serrant,  and  with  orders  to 
assist  Tour  Majesty's  AUy,  he  was  in  reality  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  Sultan,  aa  he  avowedly  is  now,  and  as  ne  was  "  many  years 
agOy"  before  he  was  a  servant  of  the  Crown. 

That  in  1867,  when  the  Fenian  conspiracy,  which  resembles  in  many  of 
its  features  the  permanent  Conspiracy  against  the  Sultan,  was  more  than 
nsoally  active,  the  then  Secretary  for  Ireland  declared  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and. amid  the  cheers  of  that  Assembly,  that  any  fareigner 
^*Bg*ging  in  the  movements  of  the  Fenians  would  be  banged  as  a  pirate, 
according  to  the  usages  of  civilised  nations. 

That  the  American  Fenians  taken  in  Canada  were  tried  for  their  lives. 

That  Earl  Bvssslii  has  put  himself  in  the  same  category  as  these 
American  Feniana  in  everything  except  that  he  has  remained  upon  British 
territory,  and  is  thus  protected  from  the  action  of  the  law  in  the  country 
which  he  injures. 

That  such  conduct  in  one  so  many  years  a  ^  confidential  servant    of 

Tour  Majesty  cannot  be  left  unpunished  without  a  derogation  from  the 

honour  of  Your  Majesty's  Crown,  or  withont  giving  reason  to  believe  that 

n  their  conduct  towards  Turkey,  the  British  Nation  has  acted  and  is 

acting  with  intentional  treachery. 

Your  Petitioners  therefore  pray  that  Your  Majesty  will  make  known 
jour  high  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  EarlBvsssLL,  by  striking  his  name 
from  the  list  of  Your  Majesty's  most  honourable  Privy  Council. 

And  xour  Majesty's  Petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  Conference  and  on  their  behalf,  John  HumuB, 
Chairman,  Woodbine*terrace,  Stockport;  Joseph  Fodsn,  Secretary; 
and  by  Delegates  from  the  Committees  at  Bolton,  Macclesfield,  Man- 
chester, Preston,  Bamsbottom,  and  Stockport. 


APPENDIX. 

LOBD  KimSELIi  UPOKJTHS  IKSURREGTIOK  IN  THE  HERZEGOTIKA.     ' 

{From  the  «« rmer,*'  S8M  Art^usi,  1S76.) 

To  THS  Editor  or  the  "  Tmbs." 
Sib,— 1  haw  b«BB  roidiDg  my  despatoh  to  Sir  Rkrbt  Bulweb,  6t  Septemb«r,  1S61.  I 
JbftTe  vfsd  li|c«wi4a  the  appMl  made  oa  behalf  of  OfariatUa  rayahs  in  yonr  paper  of  ycsterda/. 
I  icmember  many  yaara  ago.  attending  a  meeting  at  Lord  FrrzwiixiAii's,  in  Groevenor- 
aqnare,  on  beba3f  of  the  Greek  loettrgeott.  I  subscribed  bOL  on  bebalf  of  these  insurgents.  * 
It  is  too  laie  to  call  a  meeting  in  London,  bnt  I  am  ready  to  sabscribe  60L  on  behiUf  of  the 
Inmigents  against  Turkish  misrule. 

Yoor  obedient' senraaf, 

BuSflBLU. 

Pembroke  Lodge,  Bichmond  Park,  August  27th. 


Manifesto  of  the  Herzegovina  Insurgents. 

(From  the  ^^  FremdenblaU''  of  Fienna,  August  23,  1875.) 

**  Those  i«9io  do  not  know  by  personal  obserymtfon  fhe  ba^barmis  dtaraoter  of  ike  Turkish 
rs^e,  who  liaT»i»ot  been  iritttesaes  ol  the  sofl^ringe  and  tortures  inflicted  on  the  Christian 
papulation,  can  form  no  approximate  idea  of  the  rayah  (peaaant)— ^  dumb  exeatars^  infericr 
<to  the  brnte^  a  H»ediea  of  humanity  born  to  eternal  slavery,  created  for  his  aocused  state. 

t 
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This  people  is  odIv  a  branch  of  the  great  and  namerons  Slaav  family^  bnt  it  is  the  mopt 
mieerableof  ell.  The  Serbians  aind  BaTgarlans  lead  a  Uopelea  existence,  whidi  is  a  dlt- 
grace  to  an  enlightened  age,  While  then*  brethren '  ate  |)rosperoa8»  andhiTe  attained,  in  ]^ 
kt  least,  to  a  br^f  civllisatiott.  FHIteSs  is  this'  hard  destiny,  for  even  the  popnlatioas  that 
are  allied  by  blood  and  faith  torn  aside  fnun  the  nnhappy  rayifh.  Instead  of  affn^Ang  h!m 
s.|ielplQl4iberftliiv.hMd»«tiUe  Bnsafa  4«ads  her- aqpptriite^otlHr  Backus  that  laftilly 
foreign  tA  her.  O^a  might  .sa9p<iBe,tiiat.  oar  iDsmi^lain^  Mid  lamentatioi^  4^^  aofe  8sad|  fly» 
ears  of  bar  more  fortunate  brethren,  that  they  were  ignorant  oi  the  mfferies  in  which  wa 
latiguiflh,  and  that  it  was  on  this  account  they  did  not 'ooUcdnf  themselves  with  our  aifain. 
And  yet^hofr  mneh  has  been  said  regafding  as.  YMtRnas  have^bifteB  Wfttte  aboet  onr  mk- 
fortnnes,  and  our  hearts*  blood  has  been  shed  Jn  tbfttttsi  Left  -thna  to  hia  o«i  Nsoaroes  the 
rayab  his  ddtormiaed  k»  ftght  tat  his  liberty*  4»r  to  dS«  t4)  th^^i^t  ibl^.  VXfapit  is  tlwrtasoa 
-why  we  the  undersigned  leaders  UflcLoariy  of  the  combatant  people  address  this  appeal  to  jdl 
our  brethren,  who  like  ourselves  languish  on  Turkish  soil  under  an  intolerable  yoke,  to  rise 
end  join  their  arms  td  (nirs,  thkt  -we  may  aocompUsh  the  destiny  tiiat  Qop  and  fortone  have 
TesenreA  for  tbi  hmire.  Gertalaly  ^r  every  one  of  at  death  ItMM  wAcmldbe-ptefaralls  iSbm 
to  Jlive  aa  ve  have  been  oempelMto  do  hkherto.  W«  edU  upon  Serbia,  and  HentsM^vtD 
support  us.  What  they  do  for  us  they  will  do  lor  tb^ir  own  .fntare^  We  beaessk 
Slaava  everywhere  to  help  us  to  bring  about  the  time  when  it  shall  be  said  of  eaph  of  ui, 
*  fie  was  once  a  Turkish  rayah^and  is  so  no  longer.*  Finally,  we  soHcit  the  l^el^r  bf  erery 
van,  without  diatinettoii  of  religion  or  of  raee,  who  takes  the  elda  hi  liherty,  aad  k>vei 
j«etiee«  in  the  hope  that  we  shafl  aot  be  wilhont  %  fsapomi  and  thM  wfe  shdl  ie>9eits 
sufficient  help  from  hooert  mau  throoghoot  the  woild,  wa  await  tha  iesae  authe  bleod-staiaid 
fie^d  of  battle. 

**  Herzegovina,  81  (19)  July,  1875.-— In  the  name  of  the  Committee  for  the  Liberatiflnof 
tbe  Itayahs: 

**  S<irBOMiJs  SpbbmO)  Hegu— enee  C^bol)  of  the  Monwtwy  ol  Zavati. 

"  DiORUv  Raouloviobi  Qf  Mostar.    . 

•*  VucKO  VuKJcnca. 

*^  DiOKO  l?iURTuvic8,  of  the  Mountains  of  Treblnje. 

"  Michael  Genes. 

*f  Tiarao  teum^oics,  ef  Neveshije. 

«  Mtf  JO  Biumcu,  of  the  Distdd  of  atel«<^"* 

III'    ii  I  m'  .  »  ■ 

Lady  SWwjrcwPOED  t«>  ifHB  Seobeiabt  oir  Win-  liojfBON  Committer  iob 

•  Promoting  IkstTbilection'  in  Tttiikey.    .  ^ 

9 

Sib, — If  you  have  any  recollection  ot  the  labours  of  my  buBbaiifl,  the 
late  Lord  Strangfobo,  to  uphokl  the  Ottoman  Govemmei\t  a|;ainst  the 
Cretan  insurrection,  you  will  not  be  surprised  at  my  hesitating  with  regard 
to  the  request  which  you  have  made  to  me  to  place  my  name  on  yoof 
committee. 

If  I  am  able  to  interpret  the  Tif^  co^preaaed  .in  your  i^pci^l  •  i^J  ^ 
based  on  the  priuci(>ie  that  aU  ioaurrections,  wheth«(r  proYoked  or  unpro- 
voked, whether  springing  from  within  the  Ipcalities  affected  or  arising  from 
B  network  of  intrigue  without  then'*- whether  likely  to  aiMoeed  orcei^ia 
to  inyolre  imneoesaary  and  unprofitable  bloodshedi-^whether,  if  sueomM, 
conducive  to  the  peace  of  Europe  or  onlr  to  the  aggrandisement  of  those 
who  disturb  that  peace,  are  alike  entitled  to  the  support  of  the  people  of 
England.  „ 

Except  upon  this  principle  i  see  nothing  to  justify  any  "  sympathy 
with  the  ill-judged  disturbance  of  which  you.  write— of  which  I  may  remark, 
in  passing,  no  trustworthy  accounts  have  yet  arrived.  Nothing  has  been 
published  to  explain  what  you  are  pleased  to  call '  the  righteous  object  of 
the  insurgenta  ;*  no  grievance  ia  suggested  as  ita  ca\ise  even  in  the  printed 
document  you  forward,  nor  is  there  anything  to  place  this  movement  in  a 
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*  The  BeittR  eomepBodwi  df  the  TViiMs  of  AognA  U,  sayev '' Xlia^  tvo  ol  the  aie^  wc- 
aes^l  lehel  leadere^Stephen  Barottek  aad  MiUm  fiadoviwh— are  Anttraan  aubjeets;  om 
thai  Dervish  Paseha,  the  Govenior  aad  Ooninnaader<iit<GUef  oi  H^ae9»vuifl»  the  other  d%f 
telegraphed  to  Constantinople  that  among  the  prisoners  tsJian  there  war*  Amtiian  ofiicecs 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  who  had  probaWy  deserted  to  have  a  fling  at  the  Turks. 
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fiferetat  category  from  the  Cretan  InstirrectiQii,  whicli  vros  eo  troubleionie 
and  groimdless,  ito  prolrfic  of  intrigue,  exaggcfratiofi,  and  fulBehood,  and  so 
barren  of  all  good  reaults  as  to  be  at  last  condemned  by  every  one,  even 
including  the  State  which  artificially  forwarded  it.     The  distttrbances  of 
Crete  are  happily  conitned  to  an  island  (and,  indeed,  only  to  some  portion 
of  tbat)' ;  whereas  foreign  co-operation  or  tangible  sympathy  might  extend 
the  disturbance  of  Herzegovina  to  such  embroilments  as  Great  Britain 
might  be  compelled  by  Treaty  to  resist.    I,  for  one,  am  not  impatient  to 
produce  such  a  catastrbph'e.     I  must  add  that,  when  the  policy  and  obliga- 
tions of  our  country  engage  its  Porei^  Office,  by  the  efforts  of  diplomacy, 
to  quell  an  insurrection  which  threatens  general  embarrassment,  it  hardly 
seems  consistent  with  patriotic  allegiance  to  the  Crown  to  act  mth  the 
insurgents. 

In  a  volnme  entitled  "  Modern  Turkey,"  published  in  1872,  you  avowed 
yourself  a  Bupp6rter  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  dedicated  that  book  to 
the  Turkish  Ambassador.  Before  becoming  the  standard-bearer  and  purse- 
holder  of  the  enemies  of  that  empire,  you  might  explain  the  change  of 
opinion  you  have  nndergoiie.  'Englishnien  who  have  not  had  the  advan- 
tage you  have  enjoyed  of  serving  as  consul  in  the  service  of  the  Porte,  and 
thus  becoming  acquainted  with  tne  various  races  it  includes,  are  sometimes 
misled  by  the  arrogant  and  unfpundert  dogma  that  in  any  and  every  differ- 
ence between  Mohammedans  and  Christians,  the  latter  must  necessarily  be 
tfte  oppressed  and  the  former  the  oppressors.  This  untenable  and  bigoted 
assumption  has  been,  or  ought  to  have  been,  long  ago  disposed  of  by  those 
who  read  and  those  who  travel.  It  has  seldom  been  more  effectually  rebuked 
than  in  the  following  passage  :^- 

'*  I  wish  some  learned  theologians  Would  tell  me  why  it  is  that  men  are 

so  much  better,  in  all  the  social  relations  of  life,  under  Mohammedan  laws 

than  under  those  of  Christianity.     It  is  unheard  of  for  a  Turk  to  strike  a 

woman.     He  is  always  tender  to  women,  children,  and  dumb  animals ;  and 

if  a  dog  howls  with  pain  in  the  streets  of  Pera  you  may  be  quite  certain 

that- it  is  not  a  Turk  that  has  struck  the  blow.     A  Turk  is  truthful,  and 

scorns  a  lie ;  he  is  sober;  temperate,  and'  never  a  drunkard  or  gambler ;  he 

is  honotirable  in  his  dealings,  kind  to  his  neighbours,  and  charitable  to  the 

poor.     In  Turkey  no  man,  woman,  or  child  can  realhr  want  bread,  much 

lese  die  of  starvation.     Can  as  miieh  be  said  for  Christian  countries  P*' — 

Page  122. 

These  views,  perhaps,  are  overstated,  but  they  deserve  consideration, 
and  none  the  less  because  their  auttior  is  Mr.  J.  Lirwis  Farley. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 


To  J.  Lewis  Farley,  Esq. 


E.  Steak oroED. 


The  Wboitgs  of  Hebzeoovina. 

•    {From  the '^  Fall  Mali  Gaiett€'\) 

"Ax  eminent  Phil^ellene  "  publishes  in  Paris  an  interesting  reply  to  the 
complaints  of  the  insurgents  of  Herzegovina.  We  may  thus  condense  it : — 
**1.  The  small  farmer  complains  that  he  has  to  give  hall*  Ids  produce  to  the 
aga,  or  mayor ;  that  the  aga  pays  him  four  visits  a  year,  and  he  has  to 
maintain  him  and  his  followers  while  they  remain. — When  molested  by  the 
aga  the  farmer  can  have  recourse  to  the  cadi,  to  the  bishop,  to  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  even  to  Constantinople.  2.  The  tithes  are  farmed,  and  the 
£u^ers  e^aet  ten  times  the  amount  prescribed  by  law.-^The  tithes  are. 
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iknnedy  but  bj  Christian  notables,  and  the  insurgents  have  onlj  to  blame 
their  coreligionists.    The  Turkish  tithes  are  farmed  bj  Turks.    3.  The 
rajahs  have  also  to  pay  taxes  and  personal  contributions. — The  mjabs  can 
purchase  military  exemption  and  escape  all  personal  service  by  pajiog. 
4.  The  cattle  are  counted  in  an  iniquitous  manner.— -The  cattle  census  is 
entrusted  to  Christian  farmers.    5.  A  Christian  prosecuted  by  a  Turk  or 
who  prosecutes  a  Turk  loses  his  suit  unless  he  has  two  Turkish  witnesses, 
and  is  thrown  into  prison. — Justice  in  favour  of  Christians  is  always  under 
the  protection  of  tlie  consuls  (jnc).    6.  The  Turks  employ  violence,  cany 
off  wives  and  daughters,  and  force  them  to  embrace  Islamism. — The 
Koran  forbids  forcible  conversion,  but  the  Christians  declare  all  means 
good  to  convert  a  Mussulman.     7.  K  a  Christian  calls  for  justice  against 
a  Turk,  he  is  sure  not  to  live  more  than  three  days. — When  a  Cbnatiaa  is 
unjustly  imprisoned  the  Bishop  informs  the  Consul.    8.  The  Turks  bate 
our  priests,  churches,  &c. — If  the  Turks  have  a  horror  of  Christians,  the 
G-reeks  not  only  hate  the  Turks  but  all  Christians  not  of  the  Greek  Chuicb. 
9.  We  pay  taxes  and  receive  no  education;  we  have  no  schools. — Teacbeis 
are  not  wanting,  and  if  the  Greek  Slaavs  do  not  know  how  to  read  and 
write  they  have  only  to  blame  their  spiritual  chiefs     10.  The  rayah  is 
obliged  to  work  on  roads  for  a  week  at  the  time  without  pay  or  food.— 
Since  the  capitulations,  &c..  Christians  have  been  exempted  from  forced 
labour.    11.  When  horses  are  required  for  the  army  the  rayah  has  bis 
animals  taken. — When  horses  are  requisitioned  and  no  indemnity  given, 
the  police,  on  the  complaint  of  the  Consuls,  are  punished.  12.  How  obtain 
justice  in  a  court  composed  of  savage  Turks  and  only  two  Christiana,  vko 
are  forced  to  consent  even  to  the  death  of  the  most  honest  Christians  ?-* 
There  are  other  courts  and  a  mixed  tribunal  as  well  as  the  Consul.    13.  H 
a  poor  Christian  resists  forced  labour,  or  interferes  to  prevent  bis  bons 
being  taken,  he  is  sure  to  be  beaten  almost  to  death. — ^The  Consuls  are 
there  to  see  the  capitulations  respected.    14.  If  a  Christian  takes  a  case 
into  court  he  can  never  get  it  settled  without  bribing  the  judges  to  ten 
4;imes  the  value  of  the  matter  in  dispute. — The  same  answer  as  to  No.  12. 
15.  There  is  no  jsecurity  under  the  Turkish  Government. — ^The  capitok- 
iions  and  other  Acts  have  been  conceded,  not  in  favour  of  the  Turks,  but 
to  the  Christians.     16.  If  an  aga  comes  to  see  you  he  blasphemes  agaimSb 
the  cross,  &c. — The  Greek  Slaavs  also  use  very  bad  language.     17.  A 
Turkish  judge  obliged  some  rayahs  to  dry  a  lake  for  him. — An  isolated  fact 
18.  There  is  no  probity  in  the  Turkish  Government ;  its  agents,  being  ill 
paid,  commit  ille^^i  and  violent  acts. — And  the  probity  of  the  Greeks  in 
the  Turkish  service  P     10.  Turkish,  which  the  rayahs  do  not  understand, 
is  used  in  the  courts. — Europeans  soon  pick  up  Turkish.     20.  Some  rayahs 
drained  a  lake,  and  the  Turks  took  the  land  reclaimed  away  from  them.— 
Why  did   not  the  rayahs  complain  to  their  Consuls?"      Such  are  tbe 
replies  which  "an  eminent  Philhell^ne  makes  to  the  insurgent  ''faction." 

Bussia ;  Europe  and  the  *^  Times'' 

A  SUMMABT. 
[Froni  the  ^*  Anglo-American  Timei,^*) 

To   THB   EniTOB. 

Sib, — It  has  been  observed  to  me  that  in  what  I  have  lately  written  on  tUa 
above  subject  I  have  merely  given  a  diagnosis  of  a  disease  without  sug- 
gesting a  remedy.  But  that  is  hardly  a  correct  statement  of  the  case.  I 
have  had  in  vi<»w  a  patient,  labouring  under  delusions,  which  1  have  en- 
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deftTOured  to  show  are  delusions.  To  take  a  few  examples.  Many  have 
held  the  belief  that  Bussia  is  an  Empire  under  the  rule  of  a  Sovereign, 
powerful  and  autocratic,  whose  will  is  the  law.  That  the  tendencies  of 
this  JSinpire  so  governed  are  benevolent  and  civilising.  The  Legitimatists 
have  been  persuaded  that  the  Czar  is  a  pillar  of  what  has  been  called,  *'  the 
principle  of  Divine  Eight;"  the  Revolutionists  have  been  equally  deluded 
into  the  belief  that  he  abetted  their  proceedings.  She  is  supposed  to  be  a 
Power  possessing  military  strength ;  but,  in  reality,  she  has  hardly  troops 
enough  to  keep  down  her  disafTected  provinces.  She  is  held  up  as  a  model 
of  good  faith  and  her  financial  condition  is  thought  to  be  sound,  whereas 
it  is  but  eighty  years  ago  that  she  was  at  the  point  of  bankruptcy  and  was 
forced  to  resort  to  the  plan  of  debasing  the  metallic  currency  as  well  as 
flooding  the  country  with  assignats.  At  the  present  time  her  floating 
irredeemable  paper  currency  far  exceeds  the  amount  in  circulation  in  the 
United  States,  notwithstanding  the  limited  amount  of  commercial  trans- 
actions in  Bussia ;  her  public  debt  is  larger  than  that  of  Turkey,  and  she  is 
only  able  to  pay  the  interest,  and  support  the  expenses  of  her  Government 
by  fresh  loans,  sometimes  nominally  for  railways,  but  no  one  knows  how  the 
money  is  applied  except  the  Government  officials.  The  delusion  that 
Bassia  faithfully  observes  her  Treaties  is,  I  imagine,  pretty  generally  dis- 
pelled now,  so  I  need  not  remark  upon  that.  Some  time  ago  (March  23rd, 
1853),  Lord  Cllrvs^doix  wrote,  *'  The  word  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  would 
be  preferable  to  any  convention  that  could  be  framed."  It  is  sometimes 
said  of  a  man,  ''  his  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond.*'  That  may  be  true  and 
yet  both  be  worthless. 

Another  set  of  delusions  concerns  the  Times  newspaper.  It  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  people  of  England,  and  many  foreigners  believe  it  to  be 
the  oi^an  of  the  British  Government.  Yet  if  we  inquire  of  any  political 
party,  or  religious  sect,  or  trade  organisations,  no  one  will  own  it.  In  its 
artides  on  Poreign  Aflairs  it  has  always  loudly  proclaimed  that  it  is,  in  its 
policy,  English  first,  cosmopolitan  afterwards.  I  have  often  had  occasion 
to  point  out  this  delusion,  but  the  Times  has,  at  last,  itself  dispelled  it.  In 
its  issne  for  August  26,  the  Times  gives  a  long  extract  from  the  Moscow 
Ckizette,  in  reference  to  Eastern  affairs,  and  in  a  leader  commenting  on  that 
extract  it  frankly  puts  aside  disguise,  and  says  :  "  The  language  of  the 
Moscow  Gazette  is  so  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  sentiments  we  have 
ourselves  recently  had  occasion  to  express,  that  a  common  origin  might 
excusably  be  attributed  to  them/'  Exactly  so,  and  considering  the  re- 
markable coincidence  of  views  that  invariably  happens  between  the  Moscow 
print  and  that  published  in  London,  I  am  glad  the  Times  has  at  last  seen 
that  it  is  useless  to  pretend  any  longer  that  there  is  not  a  "  common  origin" 
that  inspires  its  leaders,  as  well  as  those  of  the  journals  published  in  IBussia. 
Acting  stilljfurther  in  this  spirit  of  ingenuous  candour,  tne  Tvmes  has  ceased, 
in  reference  to  the  Russian  aggressions  in  Central  Asia,  to  speak  of ''  Laws 
of  nature  "  and  *'  individual  impulses."  We  hear  nothing  now  of  *^  attacks 
upon  Russian  caravans,"  or  humanitarian  desires  to  release  Persian  captives 
(probably  fugitives  irom  the  Russian  territory),  and  put  an  end  to  the 
**  slave  trade."  No,  it  is  now  the  bare  and  insolent  lust  of  conquest  that 
18  avowed.     In  a  leader  in  the  Times  of  September  9,  we  read — 

''But  on  leizing  the  whole  of  Khokand.  .  .  .  she  will  soon  find  herself  tempted  to  posh 
her  conqncsf  farther  east.  Beyond  Khokand  lies  Kashgar,  and  south  of  Easbgar  aft  the 
advjuieed  post*  of  BrUish  power.  If  that  State  were  oace  garrisoned  by  the  troops  of  the 
CxMj,  he  would  be  the  lord  of  the  whole  of  Asia,  as  far  east  as  China,  and  as  far  south  as 
IndiJ^  Afghanistan,  and  Persia.  His  possessions  would  be'  beautifully  rounded  off.  .  .  • 
Thin  Kashgar  has  heen  marked  out  as  the  field  of  an  ioevltable  conquest** 
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,  ThuB  ihe  Kaabgar  Umb  or  his  fiM^her,  or  hia  grandikther,  has  been 
troubling  the  water  wbere  the  Bussian  wolf  is  driaking,  and  ICaahgar  must 
Cberefore  be  devoured.  But  let  us  be  tbankful,  for  is  not  this  the  ex- 
tensioa  of  the  ^'  cirilisation"  of  the  Times  and  the  Moscow  Gazette  ? 

Another  class  of  delusions  relate  to  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Of  that  it  is 
believed  that  it  is  weak ;  unable  to  defend  itself  against  the  attacks  of 
Bussia ;  that  its  administration  of  affairs,  local  and  general,  is  the  worst 
that  can  be  imagined;  that  it  oppresses  the  different  races  and  religioua 
fleets  subject  to  it;  that  its  Fronnces  are  disaffected,  its  expenditure 
eztrayagant,  its  finances  deranged,  and  its  debt  overwhelming;  that  it 
exists  onljr  by  the  support  of  "  Europe,^*  and  that  "  Europe"  has  the 
right  to  dictate  to  Turkey  what  it  shall  or  shall  not  do.  This  ex- 
pression "  Europe,*'  thus  used  belongs  to  the  Times,  and  is  one  of  those 
generalities  it  finds  so  valuable.  Europe  is  generally  supposed  to 
consist  of  several  States  having  views  and  interests  often  differing 
from  each  other,  but  whenever  the  object  is  to  coerce  Turkey,  the  Timet 
always  speaks  of  them  as  of  one  homogeneous  State,  that  will  act  with  entire 
unanimity.  If  that  be  really  true,  it  simply  shows  the  complete  ascendancy 
the  Bussia  Cabinet  must  have  acquired  over  the  others,  because  it  is  now 
allowed  that  it  is  only  Russia  that  can  profit  by  such  interference.  Now,  a« 
to  the  "  weakness'*  of  Turkey.  I  have  shown  that  Bussia  has  desired  to 
possess  Constantinople  for  two  hundred  years  past.  If  she  could  take  it, 
or  get  it,  she  would  no  more  refrain  from  doing  so  than  she  could  hold  back 
from  seizing  Elhiva  or  Khokand.  During  nearly  the  whole  of  that  time 
she  has  been  assisted  in  her  attacks  against  the  Ottoman  Empire — more  or 
less  directly — ^by  the  other  States  of  Europe.  If,  therefore,  she  is  still  far 
removed  from  attaining  her  desire,  it  needs  no  further  argument  to  proTO 
that  Turkey  is  not  a  weak  State*  and  is  able  to  defend  herself  against 
Bussia.     Considering  that  tbe  Ottoman  Turks — ^a  small  offshoot  from  the 

freat  Seljuck  race — only  came  in  small  numbers,  to  settle  in  Europe  some  aix 
undred  years  ago,  and  looking  now  at  the  immiense  territory  they  rule  and 
the  peoples  they  have  absorbed,  although  surrounded  by  competitors,  I  think 
we  may  infer' that  the  countries  and  races  which  accepted  their  suzerainty 
must  have  seen  some  advantage  to  themselves  in  [so  doing.  That  advantage 
was  that  the  Turks  allowed  them  to  manage  their  own  local  affairs.  Thoae 
Tarious  communities,  consistins  of  a  multitude  of  races  and  sects  who  would 
have  torn  each  other  to  pieces  if  left  to  themselves,  submitted  to  the  Tui&ish 
rule  in  order  that  each  might  be  protected  from^the  others^  and,  at  the  same 
time,  receive  the  protection  of  a  powerful  and  military  State  against  ex- 
ternal asBult.  The  same  condition  of  affairs  exists  at  the  present  tin&e. 
The  Turks,  indeed,  occupy  towards  those  Provinces  somewhat  the  same 
position  that  the  English  do  in  India,  although  the  parallel  cannot  be  drawn 
too  closely.  Ths  cases  of  oppression,  so  much  talked  about,  in  nearly  every 
case  vanish  when  inquired  into.  In  1849,  M.  PonTAiiis,  the  Prussian 
Minister,  after  an  excursion  of  some  weeks  through  Bithynia,  on  his  retuizL 
used  tliese  words : 

*^  I  have  been  among  two  peopleB-^he  one  patient  and  subnu^sive,  called  ImaBA; 

the  other  insolent  and  violent,  cisdled  Eayahs.** 

The  allegations  in  respect  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  are  difficult  to  deal 
with  chiefly  from  their  absurdity.  Here  is  an  Empire  which  we  declaie  to 
be  so  weak  it  cannot  stand  alone ;  and  that  it  must  be  supported :  and 
the  way  we  take  to  support  it  is  by  incessant  harasmng  interference  in  its 
internal  affairs,  by  trying  to  detach  from  it  ma^y  of  its  provinces,  by  en- 
couraging disaffection  and  revolt  among  its  populations  by  maintaining  the 
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*!  Conaiilar  jurisdictbo/'  and  refa3iBg  to  allow  foreigners  to  be>.  aubjeol;  to 
tihe  Iaw9  of  the  coantrj>  by  damaging  its  credit,  and  at  the  aaTne  time, 
causing  it  to  bprrow,  by  (driring  it  to  expenditure  on  armamentci,  and  then  , 
accusing  it  of  eztraragaoce*  If  those  subject  prorincea  are  really  dis«, 
affected  to  the  Ottoman  Porte^  is  it  not  certain  tbat  surrounded  as  thej^ 
are  by  the  Sus^ian  and  Austrian  territory,  they  would  long,  ago  have  bee^i 
sepapited  from  Tu^ej— that  is  to  say^  if  Turkey  is  so  weak  as  they  say. 
sbe  IS  ?  The  proyinces  on.  the  BannJbe  have  more  than  once  been  occupied 
by  foreign  ajrmies,  but  thqy  haTe  always  gladly  returned  to.tbeir  allegianoe. 
to  the  Sultan.  Let  us  suppose  new  the  process  applied  to  Ireland  or  to 
portions  of  Jpdia,  I  wonder  if  tbe  result  would  be  aa  satisfaotoryi  or  bow . 
long  any  of  the  States  of  **  Burope*'  would  bold  together  it  similarly 
treated.  But  tbe  Times  announces  a  discovery,  namelyi  tbat  what  Turkey 
requires,  is  *'  moral  regeneratiouj'^  and  it  implies  that  the  agent  to  e&ct 
this  great  cbaioge,  is  once  more,  *'  Eurqpe/*  It  would  be  effected,  t  pre- 
suflie^  by  a  kind  of  division  of  labour  among  the  provinces  of  this  XTmted 
State,  *'  Euro^."  !For  eiiam^le,  England  inigbt  undertake  the  portion  of 
tbe  work  relating  to  tbe  financing  of  foreign  loans^  the  Contagious  Diseas;es 
Acta,  poor  la^s,  an^  temperance.,  Prance  mic^ht  give  lessons  on  the  stability 
of  GFovemment,  the  Commune,  and  Gafei  Chantants,  Italy  could  explain 
bow  she  abolished  the  Camorra,  the  jyCafia,  and  tbe  brigands,  and  bow.  to 
treat  religious  endowments.  Austria  would  be  able  to  give  some  bints  aa 
to  tbe  puttii^  down  of  insurrectional  as  in  Hungary  in  1848  ;  also  as  to  the 
^nanagement  of  public  loans  and  tbe  currency.  The  instructions  of  Prince 
BiSBCABCK  might  prove  tbe  moat  valuable,  because  he  could  piit  Turkey 
in  tbe  way  not  on^  to  ''  unify"  the  Empire  aocording  to  the  role  m  respect 
po  Hanover  and  Scbleswig^  but  also  to  obtain  from  ber  neighbours  a  few 
mOiiards  and  provinces.  Russia  might  illustrate  the  manner  of  conciliating 
insurgent  provinces  by  her  own  proceedings  in  Poland ;  she  could  also 
teach  the  Turks  how  to  rise  above  the  vulgar  prejudice  against  murder, 
when  princes  pr  Czars  are  disobedient.  Whilst  on  the  subject  of  regene- 
rating the  !I\iEk8, 1  may  relate  an  inddeut  which  occurred  during  the  re- 
Tolutionaxy  era  of  1848.  Anew  Ereoch  ambassador,  appointed  to  thQ 
Porie,  was  proceedine  to  the  jndaoe  in  bis  caique,  when  his  boat  was  passed 
W  tbat  of  a  high  Tu^iah  ofScial  going  the  other  way.  The  aecretary  of 
the  latter  observiAg  bim  smile  as  tbe  caique  of  the  French  ambassador 
passed  asked  him  tbe  reason.  "  I  was  thinking,**  be  said,  ^'  of  all  the 
good  advice  tbat  has  been  east  away  on  us  by  people  who  were  greatly  in 
want  of  it  themselves.  There  was  uncle  METTBBiinoH,  and  uncle  Louis 
Painp^B,  very  fearful  of  what  should  happen  to  us,  and  very  earnest  in 
teaching  as  how  to  keep  on  our  legs.  One  fine  morning  IVanoe  and 
AiiBtm  are  blown' awfup-,  but  I  am  seated  in  my  oaiqu»  just  aa  before, 
and  wondering  whether  the  new  Erencb  ambassador  has  come  with  Ua 
pockets  full  of  presofiptions  for  us," 

But  it  is  not  in  respect  to  foreign  comntries  alone  that  delusionB  are 
entertained;  even  in. regard  to  ourselves  fallacies  exist.  It  is  customary 
to  assume  that  a  nation's  strength  consists  in  the  number  and  efficiency  of 
its  army  alone,  and  that  England  is  weak  because  she  has  not  a  large 
standing  army.  One  would  really  suppose  that  all  our  books  of  history 
down  to  1B54  bad  been  destroyed,  otherwise  such  a  mistake  could  not  be 
made.  It  is  notorious  tbat  down  to  that  date  England  was  great  and 
powerful,  and  able  to  defy  even  tbe  Great  Na?oi.tjon,  Bim()ly  because  she 
w«8  a  naval  Power,  and  therefore  istronger  thari  tbb  military  Powers.  i?o 
tfaiaik,  tlievofbce,  that  England  can  eeotinne  to  etist  with  her  naval  power 
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crippled  hj  the  Dedaration  of  FariB  is  the  greatest  deliuion  of  alL   The 
way  to  sa^e  herself,  and  also  to  confer  the  greatest  service  upon  the  Saltan 
would  be  to  politely  inform  "  Europe,"  or  the  "  Powers  " — or  whatever 
other  (diai  Russia  chooses  to  assume — ^that,  as  the  Treaty  of  Paris  has  been 
80  often  brok^en  through,  we  will  prevent  any  further  infractions  by  with- 
drawing from  it,  and  that,  as  the  Declaration  of  Paris  is  only  waste  paper, 
we  do  not  intend  to  be  bound  by  that.    A  delusion  much  enforced  bj  the 
!Z$m^9  is,  that  although  Ministers  may  change  and  parties  succeed  each 
other  in  office,  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  Ministry,  in  foreiga 
affairs,   most  never  change.     I  confess  I  have  hope  that  the  present 
Ministers  may  not  foster  such  a  delusion  by  acting  in  accordance  with  it.  I 
enterfain  this  hope  on  two  grounds ;  first,  that  I  feel  assured  Mr.  Disbaili 
is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  the  designs  of  the  BuBsian 
Cabinet,  and  also  of  what  would  be  for  the  welfare  of  England,  and  onlj 
waits  for  popular  support  to  act  patriotically.    Secondly,  that,  although 
Lord  DsBBY  may  not  possess  the  same  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Russian 
methods,  yet,  having  the  feelings  and  the  self  respect  of  an  English  ^ntle- 
man,  it  will  be  difficult  to  induce  him  to  sanction  a  proceeding  which  his 
sense  of  honour  disapproves.    It  is  necessary  therefore  for  the  Bassian 
agents  to  approach  him  cautiously,  and  to  endeavour  to  circumvent  if  they 
cannot  overcome  him.   ' 

In  thus  gathering  together  some  of  the  errors  which  I  have  at  various 
times  tried  to  expose,  I  shall,  I  think,  have  enabled  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed me  to  understand  the  proper  course  to  pursue.  As  I  take  it,  the 
Russian  Cabinet  are  in  a  very  critical  position.  Committed  beyond  their 
means  in  Central  Asia,  hara  pressed  for  money,  their  corn  trade  sinking 
beneath  the  competition  of  rivals ;  the  Greeks  estranged ;  and  now  unable 
to  assist  the  Bosnian  insurrection ;  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  that  we 
should  understand  their  position,  and  our  own  also. 

Air  EwGLiSHMAir. 
^— ' '     '  ■  ■ "        '  ■  ' — ^ 


England  and  Bussia  in  the  East 

The  readers  of  the  Diplomatic  Review  do  not  themselves  require  to  he 
informed  that  the  TimeSy  while  professing  itself  to  be  the  leading 
journal  of  Europe  and  the  exponent  of  English  feeling,  is  in  reality 
the  organ  of  Russia  for  forming  public  opinion.  But  as  it  is  useful 
that  they  should  be  able,  when  indoctrinating  others,  to  bring  proofs  of 
this  assertion,  it  is  well  to  advert  to  the  series  of  leading  articles  which 
appeared  in  that  paper,  commencing  on  the  2&th  January,  1853*  Con- 
cerning which  the  following  revjeladon  was  given  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  31st  March,  1854,  by  Mr.  Layabd,  M.P.  for  Ayles- 
bury. 

"  In  February  and  March  last  year  there  appeared  a  very  extra- 
"  ordinary  series  of  articles  in  the  limes  saying  that  the  time  had  conie 
*'  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  even  that  it 
^  would  be  necessary  that  we  should  take  into  consideration  whether 
*'  we  could  not  agree  to  son^e  partition  of  Turkey.  I  myself  was  par- 
'*  ticularly  struck  with  those  articles  which  came  out  for  no  purpose 
*^  that  I  could  then  understand.  But  the  other  day,  when  these  secret 
'^papers  (the  conversations  between  the  Emperor  Nighoi«as  and  Sir 
"  H.  Seymour)  were  brought  to  light,  I  thought  I  recognised  expres* 
*'  sions  m  them  which  I  had  noticed  in  the  leading  articka  of  the 
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^  Tines.  T  sai3  to  a  gentleman,  a  membef  of  this  Hoiide,  *  Let  us  go 
^'  ^and  look  at  the  Times  an4  see  if  thete  is  any  cmnoidence  between 
^  *  the  articles  in  that  joumal  and  the  secret  correspondence/  Well, 
^  to  mj  astbniflhment,  as  well  asto  his,  we  found  that  the  first  airticle 
^  in  the  Times  coincided  exactly  with  the  reoei^yt  of  the  first  secret  de- 
^  spatch  from  Sir  H.  SsTMauK^  and  that  subsequent  articles  followed' 
^  other  despatches,  frequently  the  very  day  after  their  arrival,  some-' 
^  iimes  containing  almost  the  v^y  same  wotds." 

The  honourable  Member  then  proceeded  to  give  full  e^rtracts  from' 
the  coinciding  passages  of  the  words  of  the  Emperor'  of  KtJSi^A,  afid 
the  identical  terms  in  the  leading  articles ;  he  then  said,  *^  Honour  to  the' 
^  British  press  that  it  rejected  with  indignation  the  nefarious  and  un- 
^*  principled  scheme  to  which  the  Times  d^lA  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
*^  the  country.'* 

The  Times  madie  no  effort  to  crush  the  member  for  Aylesbury ;  on 
tbe  contrary,  he  went  to  the  Crimea  in  the  capadty  of  corr^poifdent 
of  that  joumal*^writing  lett^*s  from  the  maintop  of  the  AgamenMom 
He  afterwards  held  oiBce  under  Lord  Palmrbston  as  Under  Secretary- 
for  Foreign  Affaurs,  and  now  holds  the  post  of  Her  Majesty's  repre- 
sentative at  Madrid 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  method  of  manufacturing  public 
opinion  is  still  continued,  and  therefore  the  words  respei(^tin<y  the 
Russian  advance  on  Afghanistan  in  the  Times  of  Friday,  September  3, 
1875,  are  of  the  greatest  value. 

The  leading  joumal  says : —  • 

'f  The  Rebellion  which  has  brokeu  out  in  Khokand  has  not'  been 
^  unforeseen,  and  the  result  of  it  must  be  another  large  addition  to 
^*  the  Russian  possessions  in  Central  Asia.  The  rising  is  a  curiously 
"  instructive  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  troops  of  the  Ozar  are 
**  driven  from  one  point  of  *  conquest  to  another  whether  thfey  wish  to 
**  go  or  not."  ' 

**  In  such  a  prospect  there  is  nothing  which*  n^d  cause  surprise. 
**  The  whole  or  it  was  visible  many  years  ago,  and,  indeed,  is  the 
^^  result  of  a  stem  necessily.  Russia  was  fated  to  advance  further 
^  and  further  from  the  moment  when  she  brought  her  armies  into 
**  contact  with  uncivilised  tribes.  She  cannot  stop  even  if  she  would. 
^f  But,  in  truth,  she  does  not  trv,  and  we  are  about  to  see  another  of 
^  the  conquests  which  are  swiftly  adding  the  whole  of  Central  Asia  to 
**  her  vast  territories;'  ^ 

In  the  leading  article  of  the  Times  of  Monday,  23rd  of  August, 
1875,  there  were  the  following  comments  on  the  same  operations  t — 

^  No  alarm  need  be  exciteaby  the  correspondence  in  our  columns 
^'  on  the  Russian  expedition  from  Krasnovodsk  .  .  •  .  As  v^e  pointed 
^  out  at  the  time  the  real  object  was  strictly  political.  It  was  to 
^  explore  the  old  bed  of  the  Oxus.  Bnt  another  and  more  important 
^  aim  was  the  occupation  of  Merv.  Now  as  Merv  is  within  a  few 
**  days  march  of  the  Afghan  frontier,  and  only  a  few  days  more  of 
^  Herat,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  key  of  India — the  purpose 
^^  was  undeniably  serious  ....  The  worst  enemies  of  Russia  do  not 
^  believe  her  troops  go  to  Merv  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  assailing 
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'f  Afghajakrtaa,  hM  th^  thtnk  that  her  eefiilions  with  fhe  nfighbomi^g  | 

'^  tribes  ^iU  spi^egd  dboordfair  and  wtd^^  that^  in  8elf*deleiice^  she 

^f  iwi}(  bd.  forced^  to  dfiye  her  -enemiefl  oTer  the  {rondet — ^that  they 

'f  .would  receive  oiidi  iiid  froia  Afghan  trlbea  aa  to  make  it  necessarj 

^i  for  bar  to  follow  theaoy  and  that  .the  samepMsicire  would  force  her 

^f  to  samex  atrip  aft^  strip  of  the  Afghan  H^ritdrjr;    Hience^  if  we 

^£  are  ccwwtt^ed  to.  ikke  defence  of  Aighaniatau,  and  if  the  Bnssiaiis 

^^  have  already  seized  Mfi^T,  the  two  States^  may  meet  face  to  &ee  in 

<<  the  couiTse  of  Yefjie^w. years. 

^^  We  shall  do-  well  to  form  no  rigid  plans  of  defence,  hnt  to  be 
*>  j^ded  by  e«eents." 

.  Xbis  being  the  Bustiao.  progriamme)  it  becodies  desirable  to  examine 
the  contingency  from  an  IJn^ish  point  of  View. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  value  and  importance  of  the  work 
of  Sir  H.  Bawlikbon/ ^^  £n§ltod  and  Busisiaan  ihe  Haiit.^  It  is 
curious  to  trace  throughout  it  a  perpetual  .struck  in  the  anthors 
ifiind  between  the  conflicting  conclusicms  to  which4ie  is  led,  on  the 
one  hand  by  liis  own  personal  observation  and  aecnmnlated  knowledge^ 
on  the  othi^  by  his  official  position,  and  by  his  military  ifeareer.  It  is 
and  it  must  always  be  so  with  every  man  who  is  ignorant  of,  or  who 
will  not  dare  admit,  the  treason  of  Lotd  f  ai^mjibston. 

For  example,  in  his  first  chapter  on  our  polittcal  Irelations  with 
jpersia,  at  na^e  52,  he  says: — 

^'  Mr.  Mc!NEiiiL  had  been  sent  to  Englfrnd  in  1834,  to  endeavour  Co 
^^  arouse  the  Ministry  to  the  sense  ot  the  necessity  of  some  more 
"  active  interfeiience,  in  order  t-o  preserve  the  integrity  of  Persia. .  •  • . 
^*  It  was  n^ecessary  in  the  first  induce  that  the  public  mind  should  be 
^^  aroused,  before  Gidvemthent  c(>uld  be  <6kher  disposed  or  able  to  nn- 
''  dertak0  measures  involving  i«sponsibiUty  or  anytlnng  like  extraai^ 
^'  dinary  expense,  and  Mr*  McN£i2iL  accordingly,  assisted  by  DaTid 
^^  Ukquhart  and  by  Baillie  Fraseb,  set  to  work  to  write  up  the 
^^  JSastern  Question.  .  »  .  « 

.  ^^  Perseverance  and  real  talent  triumphed  at  length  over  all  obata- 
^^  cles.  The  Monthlies  poured  in  a  dOse  and  galling  fire,  supported  by 
''  the  light  artillery  of  leaders  in  the  daily  joarnals,  and  by  cnarges  of 
^'  cavalry  in  the  shape  of  pamphlets  and  reports.  The  heavy  Qioar- 
^  teriies,  too^  brought  np  tneir  masses  to  sustain  the  onset,  and  the 
^'  mj^steriaua  Portfolio  whichMfa$  embodied  for  ikU  partietdar  campaign 
**  proved  in  itself  a  very  legion  of  destmctiveness..  The  public  mind  of 
*^  Cxigland  was  fairly  taken  by  assault ;  and  when  Mr,  McNeux  came 
^^  out  as  Minister  to  Persia  in  1836,  Ubqu&abt  goin^out  at  the  same 
<^  time  to  Constantinople,  and  Baillib  Fbases  remaming  as  Oriental 
^  reporter  in  Do.wning-street,  expectancy  was  enknsmating  towards 
^^  some  great  e}(ptlosio«  in  the  East.  We  beg  of  those  readers  who 
^^  have  been  aoeustomed  to  look  on  the  Afghan  War  as  the  accident  of 
^^  amomeiit,  a  sudden  spasm  of  India  in  an  agony  of  mortal  fear,  to 
^attend  to  these  premonitory  symptoms  which  as  surely  ^heralded  the 
^'  movement  as  the  'formation  of  the  League  preceded  the  repeal  of 
^^tho  Com  Laws,"  <  ,...,;  ■ 

^  Disjkoneat  insiauatigia  moouM  scarcely  go  beyond^  tiiiS4    To  rs^nresent 
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tbe  Portfolio  as  .pii);>li9bed  for  ihi^  purMse-  of  Dr^^arii;^  the  puUic 
mind  for  the  Afgkaa  W^  is  iifa4:  enougbi  bat  to  leave  out  all,  mentioii 
of  Mr*  UfiQU9ABT's  luutte,  as  standing  forth  «loo4  in  daaooncing 
that  war,  and  foi^tplliJQ^  with,  perfect  certainty  its  results;  to  omit 
all  notice  of  that  wonderful  work,  the  /'  Diplomatic  TransactionB  in 
Central  Asia,"  which  exposed  tbe  whole  treason  in  its  minutest  points^ 
distinctly  shows  to  what  a  state  *f  official  position"  will  bring  tbe  mind 
of  an  En^ish  gentleman. 

Sir  H.  KAWiiiNSON  continues,  page  56  : — 

'^Upon  the  actual  iperits'of  tbe  Afghan  auestion,  we  shall  not 
''  venture  far  into  the  arena  of  discussion,  aknongh  we  m^bt,  per-* 
'^  haps,  communicate  new  facts  as  well  as  new  opinions  to  the  subject. 
^  The  time  bas  not  yet  come  for  writing  a  true  and  detailed  history 
^^  of  the  war  either  ia  its  origin,  its  progress,  or  its  dose ;  we  must 
'^  content  oorselves,  therefore,  with  generalities.  The  justice  of  tb» 
^  expedition  seems  now  to  be  pretty  generally  abandoned." 

The  English  piratical  invasion  of  Persia  in  1856  is  dealt  with  after 
the  same  fashion.  This  paper  is  not  intended  as  a  review  of  Sir  H. 
Bawi^inson's  work^  or  it  would  be  easy  to  bring  instazLces  to  shew 
how  he  is  compelled  to  contradict  himself. 

But  there  are  passages  in  the  work  of  tbe  highest  value.  In 
Chapter  V»,  page  280,  he  says : — 

'^  oupposing  that  owing  to  cx)mplicatioBa  with  Turkey  or  elsewhere^ 
'*  it  should  be  the  policy  of  Bussia  to  weaken  and  embarrass,  us — to 
^^  £nd  su<di  employment  for  our  armies  in  the  East  as  should  prevent 
^^  our  active  interference  in  Europe  ....  It  is  necessary  to  look  our 
^'  position  in  India  fairly  in  the  face^  and  foo:  this  puq)ose  we  could 
'^  not  have  a  better,  guide  than  the  series  of  reports  recently  presented 
^  to  Parliament  under  the  title  of  ^  East  India  Systems  of  Govern- 
*'  ment.' "  He  then  auotes  Sir  Bxchabd  T^mpi^e's  report,  wherein  it 
is  asserted  that  in  India  there  are  ''  Four  classes  who  are  necessarily  our 
'^  enemies,  and  axe  not  open  to  any  conciliation.  '  These  are,  1st.  The 
'^  priestly  mass,  whether  Hindu  or  Mahomedan ;  2nd.  The  n:u]itary 
*^  and  political  class ;  3rd.  The  native  princes  and  chiefs  whom  we 
<<  have  superseded ;  and  4tb.  The  mob,  tbe  canaille,  the  blackguardism 
^^  of  the  whole  population.'  Now,  if  this  statement  be  correct— and 
^^  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  it — it  may  be  truly  said  that  we  are 
^^  living  on  a  volcano  in  India,  which  at  any  minute  may  explode  and 
^^  overwhelm  us ;  and  what  is  of  especial  consequence  is,  that  the  class 
^^  -which  would  be  first  exposed  to  Afghan  intrigue  set  on  foot  by 
^  Hussian  propagamdism  is^  of  all  others,  the  most  inflammable  and  the 
^  most  virulent  .... 

•'  There  is  unfortunately,  at  the  present  time  in  the  Afghan  teacri- 
^'  tory,  a  machinery  of  agitation  singularly  well  adapted  for  acting  on 
^  what  Sir  B.  Temple  calls  the  seething,  fermenting  mass  of  Ma- 
^^  bomedan  hostility  in  India." 

Whereupon  having  blown  away  tlie  bubble  of  a  neutral  zone  be- 
tw^een  Bussia  and  En^aud  in  the  East,  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  proceeds 
to  xirge  the  necessity  of  our  immediately  occupying  Herat,  if  pos- 
sible, bv  the  consent  of  \&u^.  Ali;,.  the  ruler  of  Afghanistan,  by 
force,  if  necessary. 
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It  is  not.  necessaiy  to  investigate  this  proposal  of  throwing  a  torch 
into  a  ponder  magazine,  of  engaging  in  anotner  Afghan  War  of  1838, 
because  it  will  never  be  attempted.  *  It  required  a  combination  of 
treason  and  courage  in  Lord  Palmerston,  superadded  to  a  profound 
miorance  and  indiflFerence  on  the  part  of  the  British  people.  Neither 
Lord  Derby,  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Granville,  nor  the  Duke  of 
Ahgtle  would  dare  attempt  such  a  movement  in  the  face  of  the 
possibility  of  their  finding  that  the  days  of- impeachment  were  not 
gone  by. 

Nor  is  it  requisite  to  waste  much  time  in  annotating  the  criticism  on 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  book  in  the  Edinfmrgh  Revieto  of  last  July.  A 
few  passages  will  give  the  writer's  character;  for  example : — 

**  How  miserable  and  unstatesmanlike  the  suspicion,  that  other 
**  Powers,  whether  Russia,  or  any  one  else,  are  constantly  cherishmg 
^  hostile  designs. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  outcry  against  Russia,  for  pursnmg 
"  what  she  is  pleased  to  call  her  destiny? — this  being  really  the  prose- 
*^  cution  of  a  poli<iy  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old. 

"  We  decline  to  prefer  a  barbarous  Islamism  to  the  efforts  made  by 
**  Russia  in  Central  Asia  in  the  cause  of  civilisation." 

The  writer  here  of  course  aDudes  to  the  massacre  of  the  Turcomans, 
where  neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared  by  the  Russians.  One  more 
extract  from  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  must  be  given.  At  page  264  he 
says : — 

"  Had  means  been  taken  to  utilise  (during  the  Crimean  War)  the 
**  co-operation  of  the  Circassians,  Russia  might  have  lost  all  her  trans- 
"  Caucasian  provinces.  To  obviate  the  possible  recurrence  of  such  a 
'^  danger  required  her  immediate  attention,  and  as  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
^  had  left  the  Circassians  exposed  to  the  full  brunt  of  her  hostility, 
^  150,000  soldiers  were  accordingly  arrayed  in  line  against  them  .  .  • 
"  Success  followed  on  snccess  till  the  disheartened  Circassians  pre- 
"  f erring  expatriation  to  submission,  abandoned  their  native  mountains 


**  was  the  turning  point  of  Russian  Empire  in  the  East.  So  long  as  the 
"  mountaineers  resisted  they  formed  an  effective  barrier  to  the  tide  of 
**  onward  conquest.  When  they  were  once  swept  away  there  was  no 
"  physical  nor  military  obstacle  to  the  continued  march  of  Rassia  from 
**  the  Araxes  to  the  Indus." 

What  can  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  mean  by  sayinff  that  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  left  the  Circassians  exposed  to  the  full  brunt  of  Russian 
hostility  ? 

It  is  possible  that  he  has  read  the  Treaty — ^is  it  possible  he  is  igno- 
rant that  it  was  by  breaking  that  Treaty,  whose  eleventh  article  provided 
that  Russia  should  not  maintain  a  naval  force  in  the  Black  Sea,  by 
acting  with  armed  vessels,  on  the  Circassian  coasts,  that  the  moun- 
taineers, whose  supplies  from  the  sea  coast  were  cut  off,  were  compelled 
to  ^ve  up  resisting  t 

**The  importance  of  the  Circassian  nationality  not  recognised  at 
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''the  timer  Where  was  Sir  H.  R4.WI49S0N  when  the  CircasBum 
chiefs  Tisited  England,  when  the  Circassian  Committee  was  formed^ 
when  pablic  meetings  we  held  throughout  the  comxtiy^  at  which  the 
chiefs  appeared  and  related  their  wrongs?  These  things  were  not 
done  in  a  comer — but  Sir  IL  Bawxjnson  had  a  seat  at  the  Indian 
Council  Board  in  perspective. 

Well  might  Mr.  Stapleton  saj,  '^  The  public  men  of  England 
^  are  like  the  public  women,  without  honour  and  without  shame  I" 

The  readers  of  the  Diplomatic  Beview  should  study  Mr.  Ukqu-^ 
bast's  speech  at  Newcastle,  on  the  27th  May,  1858.  Every  word 
is  invaluable,  but  there  is  only  space  for  this  one  brief  passage  :•— * 

''  It  was  impossible  for  me  when  I  landed  in  the  Caucasus  in 
^'  1834  —  the  first  European  who  had  set  his  foot  on  ti^at  soil 
«  —to  see  the  expenditure  of  means  and  money  for  the  conquest 
'^  of  that  barren  country  without  looking  to  the  great  Empire  be- 
<<  yond — without  foreseeing  that  the  object  of  Kussia  was  India.  There 
^^  were  between  her  and  India — first  the  Caucasus,  then  Persia, 
^  then  Central  Asia ;  and  if  she  had  traversed  these  four  thousand 
^'  miles,  what  then  would  she  meet  but  Uie  Powers  of  India,  with 
**  their  180  millions  of  people  having  their  confidence  in  England 
^^  destroyed,  read^  to  sup]ply  her  wants,  and  then  would  the  nmdest 
^^  dream  of  Russia  be  realised." 

But  there  is  Kashgar  also  and  Yarkand  on  the  Northern  frontier 
of  our  Indian  Empire,  as  Herat  and  Merv  are  on  the  Eastern.  Of 
this  country  Sir  H.  Hawlinson  speaks  as  follows : — 

'^  It  only  remains  to  consider  the  future  Russian  relations  widi 
'^  Kashgar.  It  is  said  that  ever  since  Mr.  FoBgTXH^s  last  visit  to  Kash^ 
^^  gar,  the  Amir  Yagoub  has  assiduously  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
'^  Kussia. .  Russia  is  not  inclined  to  attribute  this  change  of  conduct  in 
^'  any  great  degree  to  the  advice  of  the  British  Envoy,  she  rather  explains 
^  it  as  the  result  of  the  Ameer's  conviction  that  England  is  unwilling 
«  — ^perhaps  unable — to  afibrd  him  material  support,  and  thait  his  only 
*'  chance  of  safety  consists  in  proving  himseli  the  obedient  vassal  A 
^*  the  Emperor," 

On  this  the  Tunes  of  the  9th  of  September  issued  the  following 
manifesto,  which  is  to  be  read  by  the  same  light  as  those  articles  on 
the  partition  of  Turkey  in  1853 : — 

^'  The  battle  which  the  Russians  have  won  in  Khokand  is  but  a 
^^  repetition  of  the  overwhelnung  defeats  by  which  they  gained  their 
^^  hold  of  the  khanate  .... 

^^  The  lingering  independence  of  Bokhara  will  not  long  survive  that 
^^  of  Ebokand  ....  When  even  the  semblance  of  independence  shall 
^^  be  stamped  out  in  Ehokand  and  Bokhara,  General  Kaufmann  need 
*^  but  seize  Kashgar  in  order  to  make  himself  master  of  all  the  terri- 
'^  tory  tothenorthof  theOxus  .  .  ,  Beyond  Khokand  lies  Kashgar,  and 
'^  south  of  Kashgar  are  the  advanced  parts  of  British  power.  If  that' 
^^  State  were  once  garrisoned  by  the  troops  of  the  Czair,  he  would  be' 
^'  Lord  of  the  whole  of  Asia  as  far  east  as  China,  and  as  far  south  as 
^^  India,  Afghanistan,  and  Persia. 

•  •  .  .  ^The  commercial  reasons  for  the  annexation  of  Kashgar  are' 
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^  im  strong  as  miliStioy  j  i  v  .  ^«fvei*^^^s  YasOOB  Khak  Itas  made 
f*  fluoib  ia  use  af  his-  oppo^ttinUi^  astonxerit  a  high  place  among  soldiers 
^'and  rulers.  *  ,  .  .  Bnch^a  man  will  not  bfe  so  easiff  put  down  as 
^  the  d)egenerate  men  of  Khokand  tod  Eliit^.  But  there  are  elements 
^f  of  ^osvhip  in  his'soireiiei^tf  ^Meh  Bossian  skill:  can  easily  turn  to 
^^  account  ....  all  his  genius,  energy,- and  success  will  hot  enable 
^^  hxm  to  darvy  on  a  fight  with  Kussra.'^ 

But  Russia  is  not  yd  at  Merv,  although  her  process  of  advance  has 
bden  traced  out  by  herself,  and  accepted  by  the  instructor  of  the 
English  people,  li^ot  a  protest  frorii  Downing^treet^-not  an  inter- 
vening-army, but  the  Desert  itself  has  stopped  her.  Such  obstacles 
has  nature  itself  placed  in  the  way  of  her  march  on  India,  that'for 
her  to  move  thither  at  all  requires  all  the  enconragement  thut  British 
Statesmen  and  the  British  Press  cahi  give  her.  But  she  has  but 
waited  for  the  montent.  Again  the  'Fimes  notifies  her  projects  for 
the  future,  September  14,  '^  The  expedition  was  to  resume  its  march 
*^  in  the  autumn,  bat  now  that  the^mnmer  ulosttttinll'hardtyhaveiime 
**  to  p^netnae  far  m  the  direetion  eif  Mem  this  yeatJ*      '  ' 

A  year's  de)^  then  is  accorded  to  vou.  How  will  you  employ  it  ? 
Do  yon  desire  JRussia  to  advalioe,  or  do  you  not  ? 

Who  will  stop  her  f  What  will  Stop  her  ?  Is  there  an  English 
statesman  who  can  write  a  despatch  that  will  bar  her  career?  b  there 
aa  Indian  Administration  who  oan  make  Afghanistan  secure  t 

There  is  none— -no  one  will  dare  to  say  that  theite  is  one. 

Yet  there  are  w^nricing  men  of  the  committees  to  whom  a  stroke 
of  the  pen  would  suffice.  It  is  not  by  battalions  '  on  the  Indus, 
bat  by  croisers  id:  the  Bkck*  Sea  and  the  Baltic  that  Russia  can  be 
fettered. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  this — there  is  not  a  number  of  the 
Dipl&maiie  Betriew  in  which  it  has  not  been  msisted  on.  But  this  must 
be  added* 

There  k  now  a  hope-  of  abrogating  the  Declaration:  of  Paris — ^the 
campaign  of  last  year  was  an  unexpected  success^the  int^rai  has 
been  and  will  be  one  of  extraordinary  activity,  and  the  next  session 
may  see  that  Declaration  torn  to  the  winds. 

But  that  will  not  be  enough,  the  resumption  of  the  Right  of  Search 
will  but  be  the  regaining  a  weapon,  tiien  will  come  the  difficult  point 
— ^ind  it  is  on  this  we  must  concentrate  our  energies— -to  teach 
Statesmen  how  to  u«e  that  weapon  and  against  whom  to  u^e  it. 

The  advance  of  Russia  on  India  must  be  met  by  the  threat  of  acting 
agaiinst  her  trade^ 

S.  E.  RoLLAHD. 

P.S. — Having  addressed  to  Mr.  UrquSart  the  question,  "What 
**  part  Mr.  BAiLttR  Fkaser  played  in  •  the  attempt  to  enlMiten  the 
"  public  mind  as(  to  Russian  designs,  which*  has  led  to  Sir  H.  Raw- 
"  linson's  allusion  to  him  ?"  I  have  received  the  following  reply : — 

"  For  the  asswer  to  your  qu^ion  I  rtust  refer  you  to  Sir  Ii.*Raw- 
"  LiNSON  who  by-the-bye  speaks  of  me  as  if  we  had  been  on 
<^  intimate  term%  bat  whom  I  have  never  met  and  avcnded  meet- 
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'Mug.  I  att«whoS]^ttDatvai«'^«f  ia«iy«palt  whati^v^  tak^n  by  Bai^llie 
'^  Fbaseb  iBf  'tl)«  vMtteis^referredl  tcK-  '  l^kaiow  thti^t-  we  were  on  oppo-  ^ 
^  site  Imes,  if  I  can  call  opposite  the^cotmc}  of  a  thatt*<ie«titat€f  of  tiny. 
**  I'lje^!;  after  an  effort,  a  difference  and  a  rupture  occasioned  by  his 
^'  bringing  to  me  an  article  which  I  would  not  use,  and  proposed  to 
"  him  to  tnrDw  into  the  fiue. .  •:•',•: 

^  I  should  t)e  glad- 1©  know  Sir  H.  RAWfiiiiS0N*»*ati^w6r,  attd'what 
^  asticleor  pvnaphlet  pobif^BAiiLi&FiL&l^im^y^r  1^^  * 

^  Sir  JoHKMo^TEiliL'S'tAmtribtttidns  tothe  w(Mrk  then  canying'Oti 
^  were  the  iiio«t  importimt  of  all ;  but  th^y  only  am^mnt^d  to  am 
<^  article  in  •  one  iteview;  How  bis  nsme  and  that  of-  BArLiifs 
^  FttASEB  should  come  to  be  -coupled  together,  i  cannot  conceive.       ^ 

^'  There  ia  nolhing  new  in  the  Afghan' War  being  ack^ribed  to  me^; 
'^  bat  tlien  that  waip  at  Ae  time.  This  reminds  me  of  Mr.  Oobdbn^s 
^  wordft  in  the  Hooste  of  Gommons  in  1864^  that  I  ought  to  tie 
^  ^  MitDBter  to  carry  but  my*  own  policy. '^  Thafft  w^s  Mid  <at  the  ^vetj 
^  moment  that  I  was  hc^n^  pitblic  meelSngs  in^^very  towiv  in  Eng- 
^  kuid  to  protest  agc^inst  oor  Jiaviftg  atiyihing^to  d.6  with  the  ^trag^ 
^  between  Turkey  and  Russia.'^  But  it  wa»'  only  for  a  -momeht  that 
^  the  falsehood  was  believed.  Sir  H.  BawlinS€»i  repeats  the  opintda 
^  about  the  Afghan  War  yeat*^  after,  wheih  events  have  proved  that 
^  it  was  a  f  abet  move,  and  when  any  one  that  has  followed  Indian  affairs 
^  fmut  know  that  I  was  the  fij^  t6  denounce  it,  and  nearly  saco^^ded 
^*  in  obtaining  a  hostile  vole  against  it  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

'^  There  is  one  sense  indeed  in  which  both  these  wars)  and  especially 
^  the  first,  may  bg  said  to  have  bei^  the- result  of  the  campaign  tinder- 
*^  taken  in  1835 — 6  against  Kussia  by  Lord-  PoKSONBV,  oir  JoHN 
•^  McNeill,  and  myself ;  which  is  that  as  both  w«re  accepted  by  the 
^  ttation  as  being  against  Russia,  Lord  PALMmusTONconM  not  have 
^^  earned  them  through  but  for  th^  ^^nti-Russtan  feeling  aronsed  by 
*^  the  work  of  those  sjnd  subsequent  years;  *  Vera-  speak  of  thoae  who 
^  ^  dare  not  admit  the  treason  of  Lotd  PALiS^EBarf  oiEVi  •''  a  happy  expre.^ 
^  sion,  for  how  otherwise  aeooisint  for  incn  in  public  life,  charged 
^  irith  the  interests  of  ^ir  cekiintry,  "not  ^9tn  stt^ingtolook  into  th'e 

*  The  foUofwliig  9feo]atioo«dniwn  «p  XxfMx^  Urquhyt^  nas  «|^«td(U>  at  *  frondel}  meet- 
ln£^  at  St.  Hartm's  HaU,  May  lU  1 8£i ;— . 

**lliat  the  neglect  by  the  EDgliah  nation  of  theb  material  fnterestshas  rendered  the  Cabine^ 
4ID  «n  matters  traaaoendiiig  intenial  adntfaiifltratlon  imsponeible,  arbltfary,  and  despotk. 

"Tfamt  those  mattesa  ooaaist  of  tfie^gmt  oonoania  of  Jh»  empire, Jnvolyloqg  trade  and  anr- 
ployment,  the  price  of  food,  the  supply  ol  foreign  markets',  and  of  oar  own,  taxation^  for  ,d»- 
fence,  war  itself,  ita  necessary  accom^aiiinients  taxation  and  debtj  and  its  possible  accidenta 
dislMnomr  sad  tula, 

*«  Thst  the ahfolnte powerp vnt  Hmt  laatt^rs, osnrpcd  liy  the Gahiiwt  frMnthe Oiovb end 
the  aation,  has,  after  a  long  period  ot  mismanagement,  beep  ^ally  b^trajed  to  a  forei^ 
Oo^vemment,  and  used  for  its  ends. 

•«  Thai  in  tha  oavrs^  of  last  yvar,  and  of  the  present,  the  means  at  the  dispoaal  of  the  Bagllsh 
C*binet  have  bte^  aaed  ^  that  PtSt.  Petassbtag;  first,  to  repress  tiia  Ottomaai  &apife  in  Ha 
purpose  and  power  of  resistance^  ^nd  then  to  seduce  aad  c^rce  it  into  internal  revolution, 
<«rbll8t  at  the  same  time  the  whole  of  ISurope  has  been  filled  with  conyulsron  and  prepared  for 


««  That  t|ie  natl^  flnda  no  pfokectian  is  Iholiit^ilMy  oC  iu  BaTliavant  agalasitrtha  treachery 
of   ita  Government,  and 

*'  That  there  appears  to  remain  no  refa^  save  in  its  being  8peed0y  brought  to  a  tense  of  ita 
audita  MpkMiiete.'*  
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^'  meaning  of  a  circmnstanoe  so  ciurioafl  as  two  socccfasiye  wars  being 
*^  ascribed  to  the  same  indiyidoal,  and  that  he  is  found  to  be  tibe  very 
*^  person  who  denounced  both|  not  only  as  impolitic,  bat  as  acts  of 
'^  treason.  "D.  U; 
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The  Carlists  Belligerents,  not  Kebels, 

Towards  the  close  of  last  Session  that  Irish  member  who  has  so 
honourably  distinguished  himself  from  others  by  dealing  with  questions 
of  general  and  paramount  im|>ortance — Mr.  O'Claby — ^brought  a 
Besolution  before  the  House^  the  object  of  which  was  to  call  on  the 
Govemment  to  recognise  the  Carlists  now  fighting  in  the  north  of 
Spain  as  belligerents.  The  remarkable  speech  of  Mr.  O'Clebt  was 
well  received  and  answered  by  the  Goyemment.in  a  way  which  may 
be  csdled  courteous  and  friendly ;  as  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  took 
occasion  to  speak  with  a  warmth  yery  unusual  in  the  chilling  atmo- 
sphere of  the  House  of  Commons^  of  the  gallant  attitude  of  the 
peculations  in  question,  and  of  the  military  aptitude  they  had  di9- 
played.  He,  however,  opposed  tha  resolution  on  the  ground  that 
bntish  interests  were  not  involved  in  the  matter* 

We  do  not  now  propose  to  enter  into  the  arguments  th^i  brought 
forward  to  show  that  British  interests  were  concerned  on  account  of 
the  maritime  positions  held  by  the  Carlists,  the  amount  of  intercourse 
between  the  Carlist  coasts  and  this  country,  &c.  Our  object  is  to 
refer  shortly  to  the  new  incidents  that  have  recently,  occurred,  and 
whiel^  we  think  make  out  a  yery  strong  case  in  favour  of  Mr. 
O'CiiERT's  proposition. 

As  to  the  abstract  right-  of  the  Carlists  to  be  considered  as  belH^ 
gerents,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  dearer  case.  Whether  it  be  looked 
at  historically  or  geographically,  their  claim  is  irrefutable.  On  the 
first  point  we  will  use  the  words  of  a  French  Deputy,  M.  D'Aboville 
(whose  question  in  the  Fr^ich  Chamber,  and  letter  on  the  subject 
will  be  found  further  on),  ^'  How  can  the  Spaniards  (^  the  North  be 
^^  considered  insurgents  for  having  proclaimed  Don  Cablos  King 
^<  the  17th  of  July,  1873,  when  Don  Alphonso,  against  whom  they 
^^  fight,  was  made  Kins  eighteen  months  later,  the  29th  of 
"  December,  1874,  and  that  by  the  revolt  of  Martinez  Campos 
*^  agsunst  Serbano,  who  himself  became  dictator  only  as  the  result 
'^  of  the  covp  de  main  of  Pavia,  against  the  Cortes  and  Castelab 
«of  January  2nd,  1874  r 

To  which  we  may  add  that  those  Provinces  which  acknowledge 
Don  Carlos  and  are  fighting  for  him,  are  doing  so  in  self-defence, 
since  the  intention  of  the  Madrid  Government  to  deprive  them  of  all 
their  local  rights  has  been  openly  proclaimed.  One  of  the  French 
Journals,  who  write  in  the  interest  of  Don  Alphonbo,  has  declared 
that  the  defeat  of  the  Carlists  will  be  followed  by  the  suppression  of 
the  FueroSj  by  having  60,000  soldiers  quartered  upon  them  at  their 
expense,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  Basque  dialect  I  There  is  thus  a 
striking  analogy  between  their .  position  and  that  of  the  HigUandeis, 
when  fighting  for  Charles  Edward.    At  the  close  of  the  Sevoi 
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Tears'  War^  dniixig  which  these  same  poptilations^  resisted  the  change 
of  sticcession  which  brought  in  Queen  Isabeuji,  they  remain/^, 
indeed,  still  in  possession  ot  th^ir  Fueroij  thanks  to  the  respect  they 
imposed  even  m  defeat,  on  the  revolutionary  Government.  But 
nevertheless  the  Municipalities  were  robbed  of  their  property,  whicjh 
was  all  sequestered  and  soM  by  the  Government  of  Queen  ISASkixl. 

Geographically  the  case  is  equally  strong.  Charles  VII.  is  Se 
ficto  King  of  a  certain  definite  p6rtion  of  the  surface  of  geographical 
Spain.  ,The  struggle,  therefore,  is  a  pivil  War,  and  not  an  insurreo- 
tion,  and  msp^  be  compared  to  that  between  the  Southern  and  North- 
em  States  of  Amepca,  with  reference  to  which  it  would^  have  been 
transgressing  the  bounds  of  neutrality  not  to  have  accorded  to  the 
Southern  States  belligerent  rights.  The  material  results  of  the  con^ 
test  in  Spain  in  reference  to  ourselves,  are  of  course  infinitesimally 
small  as  compared  to  those  involved  in  the  American  Civil  War.  But 
material  results  are  not  the  only  ones  to'  be  considered,  and  those  of 
a  different  nature  not  unf)*equently  bring  material  results  in  their 
train. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  England  that  we  speak,  and  not  in  that  of 
Don  Carlos.  The  strength  of  EnglSind  consists  pre-eminently  in 
being  in  all  respects  legally  and  morally  right,  in  all  her  acts  as  a 
nation  being  strictly  in  conformity  to  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  in  all 
her  political  judgments  being  according  to  the  highest  reason.  The 
Garlists  have  a  right  to  complain  that  neutral  nations  have  not  recog- 
nised in  them  the  character  of  belligerents,  for  in  that  respect,  as  in 
all  others,  Nations  ought  not  to  be  gnided  by  caprice  or  interest,  or 
political  partisanship,  but  by  right.  They  have  been  so  acknowledged 
ae  facto  oy  the  Government  againsft  which  they  are  fighting,  as  we 
sliall  show.  On  the  13th  of  February,  1875,  a  Convention  was  signed 
at  Suvia  for  ^^  the  exchange  of  prisoners,*'  of  which  the  first  paragraph 
is  thns  wbrded : — 

"The  Captains-General  and  Generals-in-Chief  of  the  two  belK- 
"  gerent  armies  in  this  Principality,  being  authorised  in  due  form,  by 
**  their  respective  Governments." 

This  Convention  was  signed  by  Trist ANT  arid  Mabtii^ez  Campos, 
the  former  using  the  seal  of  Don  Carlos,  the  latter  that  of  the 
Oovemment  of  Uatalonia.  It  was  followed  by  another,  dated  the 
25th  of  February ,  between  the  same  parties  in  reference  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Wounded,  and  which  thus  begins : — 

^*  The  Captains- GeneraUin-Chief  of  the  two  belligerent  armies 
^  have  agreed  to  what  follows,  in  reference  to  the  sick  and  wounded : 
"  The  sick  and  wounded  shall  everywhere  be  mutually  respected  and 
^  snccoured  by  the  two  belligerent  parties." 

At  the  recent  capture  of  the  fortress  of  the  Seo  d'Urgelin  Cata- 
lonia, the  ^rrisons  were  given  the  honoui^  of  War ;  that  is  they 
were  treated  as  prisoners  01  "War,  and  not  as  rebels.  It  is  true  that 
in  other  places  and  under  other  circunistances  the  Goverriment  of 
Madrid  has  acted  on  the  opposite  principle,  and  has  used  t)ie  means 
of  force  at  its  disposal  without  any  regard  either  to  the  laws  of  War, 
or  the  dictates' of  humanity.  But  it  is  these  very  circumstances  which 
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ne  bold  to  be  a  most  powerful  argjomeDt  m  favour  of  tho  Ime  of 
conduct  which  Mr.  O'Clebt  nrged  on  the  British  Goyemment  Ss 
Motion  was  in  Maj^  and  it  is  since  then  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Alphonsists  has  become  so  outrageous.  Bj  a  question  in  the  Hooae 
<>f  Commons  (Julj  31st)  ^  he  brought  out  the  facts  and  received  from 
Ihe  Goyemment  the  confirmation  of  them*  Thej  consist  in  the  bom* 
iMudment  and  destruction  of  several  vflTages  on  the  Cantabrian  fle»- 
ooast  by  the  ships  of  the  Madrid  Govemmenti  and  in  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  the  crops  by  its  troops. 

We  take  at  random  out  of  the  news  appearing  in  the  public  press 
ihe  following  incidents. 

^'  The  Commandant  General  of  the  Naval  Poroos  of  the  Norih 
"  authorised  by  the  Government  of  JBQs  MajestVi  orders : —  ^ 

^^  All  the  fishing  boats  belonging  to  the  Oarlist  coast  which  shall 
''  be  found  at  sea,  shall  be  captured  and  the  crew  shall  be  considered 
^  prisoners  of  War.  The  captured  ships  shall  be  at  once  destroYed, 
^  unless  I  shall  judge  them  useful  for  operations  of  War,  in  wnich 
'^  case  they  shall  be  confiscated  and  their  owner  shall  have  no  lidt 
^  to  an  indemnity.  Those  who  resist  thia  order  shall  be  conductedto 
*^  the  Port  of  Ferrol^  confined  in  the  arsenal,  and  put  at  the  disposition 
^  of  the  Government.'* 

The  only  possible  justification  of  such  an  order  would  be  that  the 
Carlists  were  belligerents,  in  which  case  the  other  side  would  have  an 
abstract  right  to  proceed  in  this  manner,  although  in  the  particular 
case  the  Madrid  Government  had  not  that  right  according  to  the  role 
laid  down  by  Vattbl,  that  the  exercise  of  our  belli^rent  rights 
should  always  be  restricted  within  the  bounds  of  what  js  useful  and 
necessary  as  against  the .  enemy*  Here  the  result  would  be  to  starve 
the  coast  population,  which  fives  by  fishing;  that  is  to  starve  the 
subjects  of  jSSng  Alphonso,  according  to  the  Madrid .  theory— and 
which  population  was  not  the  one  that  was  actually  engaged  in  fight- 
ing against  him. 

One  of  Reuteb's  telegrams,  dated  19th  August,  reported  ^'The 
'^  ironclad  frigate  Ftttoria  has  bombarded  and  almost  wholly  destroyed 
"  the  town  otBeuneo." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Times^  writm^  on  the  20th  August  {7mi8 
of  September  1,  1875)  gave  a  description  of  how  the  order  ^vea 
above  bad  been  earned  into  execution.     He  wrote  from  a  little  fish- 
ing village  on  the  Guipuzcoan  coast,  having  accompanied  an  office 
deputed  to  examine  the  coast  with  a  view  to  see  what  meann  of  defence 
could  be  organised.     Ketaliation  had  already  begun  on  the  Carlist 
side.  Not  long  before  the  hostile  flotilla  had  been  startled  out  of  their 
security,  while  in  a  very  act  of  opening  fire  against  the  Port  of 
MotricOy  which  ^^lay  invitingly  open,  the  order  was  given  to  stand  in 
'^  and  clear  for  action,  and  proceed  to  demolish  houses.    It  was  iust 
^possible  that  some  women  and  children  might  be  killed^  buttnen 
**  such  a  contingency  could  scarcely  be  avoided.**    A  puff  from  the 
height  overlooking  the  little  port  astounded  them,  and  the  rushing  of 
a  ^ell  between  the  masts  of^the  nearest  tthe  Admiral's)  ship  left  no 
doubt,  that  they  were  within  range  of  hostile  guns*     Before  they 
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eooM  get  otit  of  nmge  the  Admird  and  Us  flag-lieutenant  weie 
kffled,  and  sereral  officers  wounded.  Hie  same  writer  thus  describes 
what  had  gone  on  for  **$ev€rat  months/*  while  the  Garlists  were  il- 
aanplied  widi  canttM,  when  the  Ocrremment  riiips  ^steamed  froai 
^  Boven  to  haren,  Icnocldng  bricks,  stones,  and  mortar  abo^  making 
'*  practice  targets  of  the  little  unprotected  ports,  and  spreading  terror, 
^  wounds,  and  detfth  among  the  defenceless  inhabitants.  The  fishing 
^  boats  dared  not  'Venture  more  than  a  mile  from  the  shore;  if  they 
^  exceeded  this  distance,  they  were  almost  certain  to  be  caught  by  a 
^  light-drau^t  sloop  of  war,  which  would  suddenly  pounce  upon  them 
^<  from  behind  some  headland.  Should  they  attempt  to  run  for  port 
^  th^  were  treated  as  a  flock  of  wild  ducks^  and  pounded  widi  sn^ 
^  and[  canister  until  those  that  were  not  sunk  were  glad  to  surrender 
^  at  discretion,  to  be  towed  in  triumph  by  the  heroic  victor  either  to 
^  Santander  or  San  Sebastian.*'* 

Another  measure  has  distinguidted  the  reign  of  Alpbonso  XEL, 
SI  measure  of  universal  prescription  against  all  persons  throughout 
Spain '' suspected"  of  entertaining  Carlist  sentiments,  lliis  proceed- 
ing worthy  of  the  times  of  the  WOTSt  tyrants  that  have  disgraced 
liuman  nature,  was  left  tor  one  of  his  own  blood  to  imagine  and 
execute  against  Don  Cablos  and  his  adherents ;  republican  role  had 
Aot  brou^t  it  forth.  But  as  Alfhoitso  is  a  mere  pnppet,  one  may  sn 
n  priscmer,  in  the  hands  of  the  Ministers  who  rule  in  his  name,  it 
^nmld  appear  as  if  the  intention  must  have  been  to  make  the  very 
idea  of  kingly  rule  odious,  and  to  render  impossible  aU  healing  of  the 
wounds  of  Spain.  It  cannot  be  oonndeied  as  a  measure  calcinated  to 
lead  to  the  final  defeat  of  Don  Carlos,  the  onlv  apparent  result  has 
been  to  bring  into  evidence  the  number  of  his  adherents  in  those  parts 
of  Spain  where  it  was  not  known  that  he  possessed  any.  It  is  the 
Madrid  Government  itself  that  has  made  this  known,  as  it  has  not 
only  driven  the  Carlists  into  exile,  but  published  the  numbers  that 
luLve  imdergone  the  sentence.  The  Protestant  rector  of  Blackburn 
Tisated  Spain  lately,  and  wrote  to  the  Standard  on  the  S9th  Jnly,  a 
deseription  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Gariists,  and  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  Government,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  :— 

^  The  Government  has  published  a  list  of  exiled  persons,  nuide  up 
^  to  the  14th  of  July,  which  amounts  to  the  terrible  sum  of  147,000 
^  h^ads  of  famiUes.  As  they  are  not  allowed  to  carry  away  widi 
<<  them  either  furniture  or  clothes,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  their 
^  suflerings*  Here  is  the  form  of  the  order  of  expulsion  sent  to  an  ex- 
^  minister  of  Queen  Isabella  :  '  Tou  are  exiled  by  the  supreme 
^  ^  authority,  to  Estella  (in  Navarre),  where  you  are  ordered  to  go 
*  ^  without  f  afl,  and  without  complain^  within  three  days.  May  GoD 
^  ^  preserve  you  many  years  V  The  ex'-minister  in  question  had  a  son 
^  fighting  un&attt  hu  hnatsledge  in  the  CarliBt  ranks.  Notwithstanding, 
^  the  father,  mothar,  and  eight  children  were  exiled.  All  their  goods 
^  suid  prop^lj  have  been  confiscated,  and  they  remain  absolutely 
sy  pemplnai^* 

Xjet  us  recsl  for  a  moment  the  universal  outcry  against  the  King  of 

■I'll         I  I    II  >     I  II  ■■ 

*  Timu  of  September  1,  1876. 
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Naples  for  having  resisted  a;^  inteitial  insurrection  in  this  own  do- 
minions, and  for  having  imprisoned  men  who  had  conspired  against 
him,  and  note  that  no  expression  of  horror  Has  followed  upon  the 
news  of  this  treatment  bv  Alphon60  of  Spaniards  who  have  never 
sworn  fealtj  to  him.  We  shall  then  undedtand  that  when  those  who 
are  banded  together  against  the  repose  of  the  world,  under  whatever 
different  names  they  may  exist,  speak  of  justice,  h^manity^  patriotisni, 
freedom,  or  any  other  sacred  word,  it  is  a  lie  that  they  have  taken 
np6n  theu:  lips. 

In  the  present  instance  it  is  very  important  to  inquire  who  are  the 
parties  ^^  banded  together  under  different  names.''  The  Government, 
carried  on  und<^r  the  name  of  AiiPHOKSO  XII.  is  supported  by  the 
European  Press,  especially  by  the  Republican  papers  in  jFrance,  and  by 
Government  ones  in  Prussia;  by  the  Governments. of  Berlin  and 
Versailles — that  is,  Prince  BisMABGS  and  the  Due  Deoazes; 
by  the  Freemasons,  and  by  Russia.  It  is  not  needful  to  offer  any 
evidence  on  the  first  three  counts,  for  the  facts  are  notorious.  The 
effectual  assistance  given  to  the  Alphonsists  by  the  Cabinet  of  Yet- 
sailles  is  set  forth  in  the|letter  of  M.  D'Aboville,  which  we  repro- 
duce; it  is  also  reported  in  all  the  papers,  and  the  immediate  result  of 
^  it  was  the  fall  of  Seo  d'Urgel^  whicn  could  not  have  been  besieged 
but  for  the  artillery  and  ammunition,  convoys  of  which  came  through 
France,  and  is  still  being  conveved,  by  the  last  news,  althou^.  the 
fortress  in  question  has  fallen.  The  impolicy  of  allowing  a  Govern- 
ment which  may  at  any  mOmejit  become  hostile  to  France,  if  it  is  not 
actually  so^  to  store  up  munitioiis  of  war  on  the  French  frontier,  is  so 
obvious,  that  even  the  Due  Decazes  could  not  venture  upon  it, 
but  for  the  fear  of  Bishakce,  and  the  sense  that  such  is  the  conduct 
that  has  been  ordered  from  Berlin.      .        • 

The  Qonnexion  between  the  Freemasons  and  the  Madrid  Govern- 
ment has  been  ptit  on  record  by  that  body  theOiselyes,  in  a  Masonic 
Review  called  The  Chain  of  Uniony  published  at  Paris.  In  the 
January  number  for  this  year,  p.  97,^  appears  the  account  of  a  g^eat/ete 
given  by  the  Paris  lodge  in  December,  1874,  at  which  one  of  the 
"  brothers^  spoke  as  follows  : — "  The  venerable  lodge  of  the  Sont  of 
"  Biraniy  of  the  Grand-Orient  of  Spain,  has  sent  us  a  letter  {material) 
"  worthy  of  all  your  attention.  It  is  .  an  address  of  thanks  from  the 
"  Spanish  Freemasons  to  the  South  American  lodges  for  their  noble 
*"  i*nd ,  generous  initiative.  These  lodges  have  collected  154,000 
"  piastres,  that  is  770,000  francs,  in  favour  of  the  liberal  army  whiA 
^^  is  fighting  against  DoK  Carlos.  :  The  sum  was  sent  to  our  brotketj 
<'  General  Espartbko.  The  example  of  our  Ameiiqm  brothers  is  a 
^^  proof  of  the  power  exercised  by  the  Freemasons,  and  a  reproach 
"  to  those  of  our  brothers  who  do  nothing  for  such  a  Great  cause." 

"For  out  English  readers  it  may  be  as  well  to 'say  a  word  respecting 
the  real  charact^  of  Freemasonry,  which,  not  having  been  yet  caUed 
upon  to  nlav  a  part  in  this  country,  is  to  their  ndnds  assoqiat^  pnly 
with  good  dinners  and  fanciful  costumes.  On  another,  ooqfb^ic^  we 
:  (hope;  to  be  able  to  find  room  for  an  accfmnt  of  the  conduct  of  j^e^ree- 
masons  during  the  reign  of  the  Commune  in  Pafis^in  1871.    ^office 
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it  now  to  say  that  they  made  common  cause  with  it  in  an  assembly  of 
six  hnndrea  delegates,  on  which  occasion  the  President  announced 
that  the  inspec^j^m  of  the  ramparts  and  the  defence  of  .the  forts  be- 
lon£^  ta  tneifa,  and  concluded  thus: — ^  When  we  shall  have  accoin- 
^  piished  the  defenco  (of  I^aris),  tiiere  will  lemain  a  greater  task  to 
"  accomplish.  To  put  an  end  to  superstition,  and  to  give  to  the 
**  people  a  revolutionary  education,  will  be  the  crowning  work  of  the 
**  edifice  of  which  Freemasonrv  is  the  corner-stone/' 

But  how  does  the  part  of  Kussia  appear  1  it  may  be  asked.  Her 
roli  at  present  is  to  work  in  the  dark  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so, 
X/^  actual  material  aid  has  been,  as  usual,  provided  by  others.  She 
has  .Bismarck,  a^d  she  has  the  Due  Djbgazes.* 

She  camiot  avoid,  however,  sometimes  showing  her  hand ; .  and, 
iadeed,  if  she  shows  it  so  little,  it  must  be  from  her  habitual  caution, 
as  there  is  no  one  to  see  it.  Each  in  turn — ^parties  or  individuals — ^are 
bifilc^sed,  so  that  whatever  she  tells  them  to  believe  about  herself, 
th^  are  at  once  convinced  of. 

A  telegram  in  the  Timea  from  Madrid  of  the  19th  of  August  con- 
tained the  following  intelligence :  —  "  The  Emperor  of  Russia  has 
*^  conferred  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  order  of  AlexaKDEB  Newski 
^  upon  Senor  Cai^OVAs  del  Castillo,  President  of  the  Council  of 
«  Ministers;' 

At  the  same  moment  she  was  privately  assuring  Don  Cablos  of 
lier  friendly  sympathy  with  him,  as  appears  by  the  following  sentence 
in.  a  letter  addressed  to  LiZAtUBAGA,  the  defender  of  Seo  aUrgel^  on 
the  44th  of  August,  by  General  Dobbsgabt  : — "  A  note  from  Prince 
*^  OOBTOHAKOFv  prevetUs  alipoMoge  through  France  in  future  of  tear 
^  materkUs  for  the  enemy  /" 

'  We  maintain  that  it  is  for  the  honotur  of  England  to  dissociate  her 
self  as  soon  as  possible  from  a  cause  which  is  supported  by  crime  and 
cruelty,  and  to  which  the  Governments  and  the  private  associations, 
who  are  dangerous  to  the  cause  of  legal  order  and  of  the  independence  of 
H'ationSy  have  e<jually  tendered  a  helping  hand.  It  is  also  for  her  safety 
to  do  so.  She  is  not  yet  endangered  by  physical  weakness,  but  by 
mental  incapi|city,  t)ie  very  token  and  proof  of  which  is  that  she  cannot 
be  herself,  and  act  for  herself.  It  is  not  so  long  since,  on  a  memorably 
occaskm,  a  British  Minister  did  act  for  himself,  although  only  in  a 
negative  mannei^. ;  The  fear  that  that  isolated  event  created  was 
soon  shown  by  the  flattering  iiudtation  by  which  Lord  Derby  was  in- 
duced by  the  Kussian  Ambassador  to  offer  England's  mediation  between 
IVance  and  Prussia,  and  thus  to  fall  into  a  trap. 

To  acknowledge  the  Carlists  to  be  what  the^  are^  belligerents,  and 
iio  do  so  without  any  concert. with  any  other  Powers,  would  be  an  act 
odf  a  f ar  higher  inteUeotual  order  than  the  refusal  to  att^id  the  Conr 
gjBBBA  of  St*  Petersburg,  which  refusal  has  yet  sufficed,  up  to  the  pre* 
moat  time,  to  prevent  it  from  assembling. 


^m-^*m 


.  *.T1m  comtMins  wordsol  a  letter  of  Mt.  Urqnluirt'fl  to  e  lYeaeh  Depii^,  givtn  tn  our 
number  we-—**  Whenoe  it  foltow»  for  Frenoe  that  the  Gser  it  lier  protector,  eM  that: 
awtaptoAadbimbyarticiibtiDgtheplvaieiMf^^SearM.    B4iid^  H.  Dtaases  it 
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The  French  Govemment  taking  part 

against  the  Carlists. 

Ik  the  meieting  of  tlie  Commission  of  Pennanence  of  the  2xi(i  September, 
1875,  M.  D^Abotilli  asked  permission  of  the  Minister  to  put  a  question 
upon  the  publication  of  Diplomatic  documents.  He  reminded  him  that 
this  publicstion  is  cnstomarr  in  aU  Constitutional  GoTemmenti;  tlie 
Bepiiolican  Ooyernment  of  France  cannot  refuse  to  observe  it  Tet  the 
ninister  of  Foreign  Affidns  during  the  course  of  last  year,  only  commum- 
cated  to  the  Assembly  the  documents  respeetinff  the  iudieial  refonm  ia 
Bgytrt.    This  yesr  two  ftieta  more  especially  call  wr  explanationB. 

Tne  first  is  the  persistent  perseeution  on  our  Swias  frontier  of  tks 
Catholics  by  the  Cantons  of  Berne  and  of  Qeneva.  The  populations 
annesied  to  Switzerland  in  1815  had  aeen  their  religious  liberty  placed  ky 
treaties  under  the  protection  of  France.  What  steps  bad  the  Gorflia* 
ment  taken  to  preserre  for  them  their  rishts  under  those  treaties  ? 

The  second  is  the  frequent  Yiolation  dluring  these  last  weeks  of  Freadi 
neutrality  by  the  passage  of  cannon  and  of  Spanish  military  coqtojb  from 
Cette  to  Pujcerda.  In  this  there  is  a  double  danger.  In  the  situatioa 
in  which  she  finds  herself  placed  since  1870,  France  has  ao  immesM, 
interest  in  causing  her  neutrality  to  be  carefully  respected.  She  has  tbo 
an  immense  interest  ia  net  allowing  siege  equipages  to  arrive  on  the 
nottbern  dope  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  could  not  be  brought  tiiere  \f 
the  interior  of  Spain  for  want  of  practicable  reads,  and  whieb,  in  eertaia 
eventtialitiee,  might  be  emplo;fed  against  onr  strong  plaoea  of  FussB  aft 
ICoftCo,  PaajraoHAiR,  Ac.  Tbia  tery  day,  a  letter  fircmi  Perpig|iaa.n«« 
tions  as  of  public  notoriety  that  eighty  Alphonsist  caFahry  bad  paasei  1^* 
that  town  on  horseback  aa^^  tauras  en  route  for  Per^Mgnaa.  K* 
D'Abotuxe  wished  to  know  what  arguments  had  been  used  by  the 
Spaniah  Govemment  to  obtain  these  concessions  from  the  French  Gfovem- 
ment,  which  he  considered  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  France. 
M.  BtriTET  doubted  the  truth  of  the  last  fact  mentioned  by  M.  D*Abotiili. 
He  belieyed,  besides,  that  bis  cdllegne  in  the  office  of  foreign  Afiairs  vas 
preparing  a  Tellow  Book  for  the  reassembling  of  the  Chamber. 

H.  Anaeo  observed  that  the  ciMcamstftnces  reported  by  M^  O^Abotissb 
did  net  constitute  violations  of  tert itory.* 

Mi  D* Abotizak  replied  that  the  fkets  were  susceptible  of  preof  as  tbsf 
bad  oiily  taken  place  with  the  permission  of  tiie  French  Bawmrameok. 


K.  D^Aboyills  to  xnv  Enixon  of  vhb  ^'Temfs,'* 

Parii,  September  4ta,  197^ 

Scar,— »Tour  journal  of  to-day,  in  alluding  to  the  words  I  had  used  tbe 
day  before  yeetorday  at'  the  Connnisitien  of  Permatianoe,  aocnses  me  of 
neebbflsgeuAeientlt  aefuaintecl  wit&i  the  rulea  <A  the  Law  of  llfatieoAr 
AaeoonUiig  to  it,  "ifentralityjcaiiiot  eaiat  when  the  legal  cbaranter  of 
belligerent  has  not  been  acquired  bj.  the  two  jpartiea  opposed*  Ik* 
f!aiiliaf«  •i^  insurgents  and  not  belligerents,  and  before  requiring  that 
aaatmlilff  should :l^  observed. towards  duamy  Mi  D'AnaTULm  ought  to  ssk 
that  they  shenld  be  repo^gnased  as  beHigerents.** 
-  AHow  me  to  r«?fcbrt  ti]^ohthe  writer  ef-tbis*  article  tlffe  reptttoch 
he  makes  to  me. 
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I  know  well  tbat  the  IVencb  Goremment,  without  the  assent  of  tho 
Assembly,  lUtbojigh  not  authorised  bj  aujr.  of  its  rules  to  diiB^nse  witii 
tiiat  assent^  has  tecdgnised  Doir  ATmB0iiB&  and  has  ndt  reoogmsed  Dtat 
Carlos.  It  could  act  in  that  mariner  .without  abandoning  Its  neutrality;. 
This  is  so  according  to  the  '*  Treatise  on  the  Modern  European  Law  of 
Nations/'  hjM.  ixb  MA^arairs  (toI.  i,,  pa^  222),  a  \^ork  ox  authority  otf 
anch  matters.  But  a  little  further  on  (page  237),  tbo  same  author,  whos 
■peaking  of  the  eottduet  to  b#  obseriFed  by  a  nation  towards  a  neighbour- 
ing country,  a  prey  to  ci?il  war,  says,  **  Te^give  help  or  proteotiento  an*  of 
^b»  two  parties  is  to  pai>B  tlie  limits  of  neutrality." 

Beeides  the  66th  Article  of  tfae^*^  Laws  of  War,''  adopted  by  the  Bmasato 
Conference  in  1874,  deckrea  that  a  neutral  State  may  authorise  the  pstt» 
sage  across  its  territory  of  the  siek  or  wounded,  belonging  to  the  bdnge^ 
rent  armiev,  *  taking  care  that  the  trains  which  carry  them  shaU  aot 
tranaport  either  men  or  warlike  nuiteriah.'** 

I  was  then  authorised  by  texts — and  common  sense  would  hare  sdfieai 
in  their  abseace^-^to  declare  that  in  aUewing  pasaage  acresa  our  tefritoiy 
to  munitions  of  war,  to  cannon,  and  even  to  cavalry  belonging  to  tbe 
Alp^onsiats,  our  OoTcmment  had  abandoned  ita  neutrality. 

iKd  I  err  in  adding  that  by  such. conduct,  it  had  funaahed  a  uiecedeuil 
te  demands  much  mora  dangeroua  than  tiiose  to  which  it  had  already- 
Mlnnitted;  that  besides  ft  was  to  the  prejudiceof  our  military  aecurity  to 
introduce  by  our  own  roads,  upon  our  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  siege  ordammv 
which  couhl  net  hare  arrived  there  by  the  Spanish  waysef  communiciUsont 
I  taave  it  to  your  readers  to  say  whether  such  dabgers  are  absotutelf 
magmary. 

I  must  also  obser? e.that  I  did  not  say  that  IVanoe  waa  obliyed^  'aceetd« 
ing  to  the  Law  of  Nations,  to  remain  neuter  with  respect  to  the  Cailtator 
What  I  said  was  that,  notwithstanding  the  reoogaitidn  ef  Doir  AicFHeMao^ 
Ae  hwi  ike  r^hit^roMmneut^:  that  her  interests  demanded  that  0he> 
flhoold  nae  that  right ;  that,  by  acting  differently  her  GoyMtmcfttt  tel 
betrayed  the  national- interest;  and  I  called  upon  it  to  explain  to  ^b0 
Kattonal  Assembly  on  its  ttieetmg,  the  motives  of  such  ceftdnct. 

Hie  onea^n  of  whether  France  ought  or  ought  not  to  recognise  Hbm 
Spaniards  of  the  North  as  briligerents  ia  a  separato  <me ;  and  hew  theaw 
Mttor,  for  having  proclaimed  Don  OaiUiOS  king  the  17lh  of  July,  IMS,  dua 
be  qualified  as  insnrgents  against  Dont  ALPSOnao,  only  created  king  thw^ 
9Tth  J>ecember,  1874,  and  that  by  the  revolt  of  VLAXftBnsa,  Oa^mltob  againil^ 
SauBAWO;  who  himaelf  only  became  Dictator  by  the  emip'de  mtm  ef  r^mft 
against  the  Cortea  and  Ci.smiAn  of  the  ^nd  of  January^  1874. 

I  should  be  carious  te  see  tliia  theory  eustained  by  yOur  journal  in  th# 
mame  ef  the  right  which  it  acknowledges  in  the  people  of  chocaing  their 
Mlere.  But  to  deal  with  auch  a  subject  here  would  be  to  pass  the  iioiita  I 
wish  to  ^ve  to  "mf  reply.  I  will  oontont  mysrif  wrth  renoffking  that  the' 
AlphoBBiata  have  themselves  retoguised  in  the  Garliirls  fbe  quality  o#  belH^ 
Mrants,  in  three  treatiea  fi>ir  the  exchange  of  priaODers,  in  vittae^of  whiah 
mm  Garlist  pritonera  sent  to  Cuba  have  beett  bronaht  back. 

IhavethebottOfirtdremhiti;     '   :^ 
■'     •     "■  TtoeiM'jtfB.B^ABOvismt'  ^ 

a  Wa iwppoto  ttai K  ITIArtodM haa^hAMilW  aalb^Hitfal,  taol irift  MfefMie  «e  ttl* 
Mifaaia Vina,  l>aaaa:Mi«'of  a flalwtao  .9$Mji  bk  nmfivtkmvty  adiasuate.    .Ua  npialt. 
^  aLa^  or  l^aUopa  modem  wd  VnKipeaay  U  ta  im^ljF  Ui^t  thp  l4lw  ^f  Vi^Smk\V^^\ 
ch^iBgo^  an^  t9. eobtr^dict  ita  yerj  nanift  WiucKmefjw  a  Xotjif .foir  all  Natioiji*..     .      '      -     ,  . 
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Tbe  Ruin  of  France  prepared  for  by  the 

Reasonings  of  the  French. 

We  have  received  from  a  Correspondent,  oa  whom  we  have  the  fullest 
reliance,  the  following  communication : — 

..The  visit  of  tbfa  ^uc  Decades  to  Frinoe  GtouTCSUKovt  baa  been 
^tirely  Buecepsful ;  tbat  is  for  BuBsia.  Tbe  object  has  been  to  anrange 
witb  the  French  Foreign  Minister  the  pajrt  that  be  shQuld  plaj,  tbat  ia, 
shinM  "iiuike' France  play  ^  in  tbe  Confirence  on  tbe  Eastern  Question  which 
Biwia  is  working  for,  wbicb  object  is  also  the  explanatdpn  of  tbe  warlike- 
comedy  of  three  months  ago,  and  tbe  intervention  of  Sussia  to  protect 
Erance,  Sbe  then  made,  sure  of  having  France  at  her  side  in  the  present, 
contingency,  already  foreseen,  becauae  preptp^ed  for ;  and  Franoe  foU  of 
^al  and  anxietv  to  serve  her  purpo^es• 

•  ThiBire  could  have  been  no  need  to.  influence  tbe  Due  DxcASxa  himaelf^ 
aa  he  has  long  been  her  man,  and,  therefore,  as  you  have  truly  said,  and  aa 
events  have  preyed,  the  inevitable  man  in  France  for  tbe  Foreign  Ofi&oe. 
What  is  of  interest  to  know  is  tbe  way  in  which  tbe  French  iACmater  is 
pitsparing  the  i&inds  of  his  feljow-countrymen  to  aooept  the  part  they  are 
to  play.  This  I  can  give  you  with  accuracy.  There  are  two  points  that 
have  to  be  impressed  on  the  French  ipind.;  one  that  Bussia  must  be  their 
fldlv;  the  other  that  sbe  must  fear  the  preponderance  of  Germany.  The 
following  arguments  you  have  to  imagine  iu  the  mouth  of  the  French 
Minister,  or  used  by  his  partisans,  or  by  any  one  who  desires  to  be  coob- 
aidered  an  ezperiepced  pontieian,  and  capable  of  playing  a  part  in  puUic 
affairs. 

,  ''  Nation?  are  drawn  together  and  form  aUiaqces  in  virtue  of  the  affiaitiei 
Mid  sympathies  which  exist  between  thepij  this  is  above  all  the  case  wlien 
they  are  not  neighbours  and  have  no  opposing  interests.  France  and 
Russia  find  themselves  precisely  in  these  conditions.  Busaia-r^idered  us 
the  service  three  mouths  ago  of  prevei^ting  Germany  from  recommenciiis 
th^  waf,  Bussians  invariably  show  the  greatest  sympathy  for  the  Fre]u£ 
under  all  circumstances  and  whenever  they  meet  th^m^  / 

;  **  Bussia  fears  Prussia,  and  has  reaaon  to  do  so.  Bailwaya  in  Buseui 
ar0  not  of  the  same  gauge  as  those  on  the  rest  of  the  Conikinent.  The 
]Plrubsiana  have  provided  for  this,  by  having  a  machine  adapted  to  thefr 
ijlilway  can^iages  by  which  these  ktter  can  be  made  to  run  on  Buaaiatt 
rails.  Bussia  has  discovered  this  and  it  hss  opened  her  eyes  towards  the 
deftigni  ;of  Prussia.  Bussia  draws  nearer  to  ua  erevy  moment.  All  tbe 
future  of  France  is  in  the  Busaian  JLUiance.  ^Besides  this  there  is  a  motfc 
iHportant  oonaideration.  Since  the  i^pening  of  tfi^  Saaeti  Canal  we  have  na. 
longer  any  interest  in  the  Saetem  QMeetion  (rpuvertore  du  Canal  de  Sue^^ 
noua  desint^resse  eompl^tement  de  la  question  d' Orient).  Tbe  -Bo^^horm 
ha$  loH  ite  importance.  If  Bussia  were  to  be  in  possession  of  Copatau^ 
nople  to-morrow  it  would  not  affect  us  in  any  way.,  Njlpoubok  could  noli 
say  to-day  that  Conatantinople  was  the  key  of  the  world." 

Xbexie.is  anqtber  way  of  looking  at  the  connexion  between  BusriSt 
Bruasia,  and  the  Eastern  Question,  which  ia  worthy  of  note^  which  is» 
indaed,  but  another  rqad  for. arriving  at  this  aame  end  <£  the  Baniaa 
AlKanee,  As  what  I  am  now  going  to  repcrt  cornea  from  a  qttarter  the 
nest  opposed  to  M.  DscAsas,  one  which  looks  on  him  as  the  evQ  geuiua 
of  Franeoy  as  soniething  very  like  a  traitor  on  account  of  hia  seal  hi  he^ 
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iiig  the  GoTemmeiitof  Madrid  agftiiwt  (he  Carliata,  it  is  another  eicasi^ple^ 
of  how  perfectly  eaaj  it  is  for  BaBsia  to  play  her  gi^me>  whieh  enmefy 
dehends  upon  her  being  able  to  make  eaksh  counti'j,  each  paxtj^  each  indi« 
tioiia],  believe  that  she  ia  their  friend.  I  give  .here  the ' aubBtanoe  of  a 
iBcent  letter  from  Berlin  to  one  of  the  legitimiat  journals. 

•  * 

.  The  Bavarian  deputy,  ToxBO,  Baid  during  the  last  session .  of  tbo 
Gteman  Earliament:  "^  Tke  index  {U  dcigt)  0/  tie  ^litical  balance  U  not 
**a^B9rimybui  at  8t  Petersburg  J*  The  recent  eveots  in  the  Herzegovina; 
and  the  turn  that  thoae  affkirs  are  taking,  prote  hew  corr^t  is  that 
jadgment.  An  article  of  the  JoumcU  de  Si.  Petersburg  says  that  .Bnssia 
Jiaa  taken  the  initiative  in  all  the  diplomatic  proceedings  relative  to  the 
Sastern  Question.  This  is  certainly  true;  but  nevertheless  tbe.sssertioil^' 
wfaidi  redudes  to'iiothing  thd  part  of  Germany,  has  arouaed  here  a  doep 
and  aeute  feelingof  jealousy.  The'  Diplomatic  World  thUs  Explains  thi»^ 
pttrts  played  by  each  of  the  Powers.  It  has  been  a  plan  of  BxsICabok*s» 
aciid  his  accomplice  haa  been  Oonnt  Aim&ASST,  who  is  too  stupid  to  originate 
SDything  himshlf,  and  docile  .  enough  to  follow  blindly  whatever  is  pro- 
poved  to  him  from  Berlin.  '  ^*  No  one  doubts  that  German  diplcnnaey  baa 
'-rseeretly  Mioooraged^the  rebels,  and  that  Coo^t  ANnaASST  has  cominuni- 
^^  eated  with  them  by  secret  Agents,  has  promised  them  the  moral  support^ 
*f  and  perhaps  ev^n  .the  material  help»  of  Austria."  The  object  of  JBib* 
MAMCK  was  to  occupy  Buasia  in  tlie  fiast,  so  that  he,  BiSMAaoK,  should 
be  at  liberty  to  carry  on  his  own  designs,  that  is,  to  resume  the  plan  ia 
which  he  was  baffled  three  months  ago.  -  Count  ANnsASSY  was  engaged  itt 
tibe  plot^  by  being  persuaded  that  Russia  would  be  drawn  on  to  resolve  the^ 
whole  qoestion ;  that  she  would  make  Serbia  take  the  field,  excite  an  in* 
flurrectioh  in  Bulgaria,  and  march  on  Constantinople.  That  then,  the 
Koment'  lAving  arrived  to  divide  the  spoils  of  the  Sultan,  Germany  would 
neeesaarMy  receive  large  compensatiouB. 

•  This  is  how.  it  ia  desirable  for  Buasia  that  the  affair  should  be  seen. 
"Far  then  the  way  is  prepared  for  her  to  be  received  a  second  time  as  the 
aavionr  of  France.  Accordingly  the  Berlin  correspondent  in  question 
foes  on  to  observe  that  the  plan  has  fallen  through  becauae  Busaia  has 
ivfoaed  to  play  the  part  assigned  to  her.  She  has  done  so  because  she 
diaeovered  the  trap  which  Bismabok  had  set  for  her ;  for  that  no  increaBe 
of  territory  which  she  could  receive  in  the  Soiith  could  ooiilinterbalance  the 
power  that  Praskia  woUld  attain'  to  by  being  able  to  pursue  her  plans  of 
conquest  ind  annexation  towards  the  West.  She  Ac»,  therefortj  postponed 
the  Easitern  Qse$tioj^  and  she  has  done  so  as  much  in  the  interest  of  France 
mm  in  her  own,  who  is  at  present  incapable  of  playing  the  part  assigned  to 
her  by  tradsHon  ia  the  East,  bat  who  may  be  able  to  act  when  the  question 
•iMdi  come  oh  anew.  Here  are  the  very  words  of  the  French  journal  :^^ 
f^  Tha  evident  intention  of  Germany  has  be^oi  to  settle  the  Eastern  Q,\iaa^ 
**  tiooa  wi^nt  lis.  £i$ssiaii  poUcg  has^  therefore^  rendered  us  aj/<^  ^»^ 
^  eoteeUent  servieo  by  obliging  Germany  to  moderate  its  views  and  to  hav^ 
**  patience." 

.  iThe  Yiloe  of  these  lueuimitions  of  a  Ft&Buch  miad»  dpubtlesa,  weire  in* 
diMfltrihitied,  at  Berlin  firohi  a  Bussian  source,  is  to  see  how  the  amonnt  of 
tevtk  they  oofitain  is  dexterously  turlied  so  as  to  lead  to  tile  eondusio^ 
'  aa  Stl  Petersburg.  It  is  probably  true  that  Austrian  agency  has 
Qsed  to  .dsoite  the  present  icivolt.  It  is  evidently  true  that  Buasia 
to  appear  aa  quieting  and  not  exciting  discontent  against  Turkey^ 
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fbr  irfiM'jp^rpotfe  »t  is  most  «oiiTem«iit  for  her  tbst  tt^oihn  Foww  riumUl 
ttke  thd  other  line.  The  verolt  having  been  brouriit  about,  she  then 
oomee  cm  the  fiekl  bb  pacifidator.  The  Berlin  letter  thoe  ncoconta  £ot  Aa 
ohange  of  policy  in  Austria.  The^lan  arranged  between  M.  de  Bumabgk  and 
Count  Afdbassy  having  failed  in  conseqtenoe  of  the  reeiatance  of  Biini% 
the  Austrian  Minister  miving  also  found  out  that  the  Slaavs  of  the  Ottomaa 
Bmpire  had  no  desire  to  unite  themselves  to  Austria,  batwiahed  tofom 
an  independent  State,  which*  would  have  beoome  dan^enma  forAttsteia^ 
the  Oovemment  of  that  eountiy  turned  round  to  tbe  side  of  Turkey,  and 
allowed  this  latter  to  land  troops  at  Kieek^  and  munitioni  of  var  aft 
SagQsa,  and  has  thus  aroused  a  hatred  agiinst  itself  wfaich  wilLnefcr  ba 
forgotten  by  its  own  Slaav  populations^  or  those  of  Tnikej.  Safiv  tiia 
Benin  eomsspondent. 

Of  eoutae  nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  restore  the.  diatnrbed  Pro* 
vinces  to  order  from  the  moment  that  Austria  ceased  to  support  tbanu  Ba 
long  iw  she  did  so^  the  Porte  had  a  difficult  task,  becaim  of  the  pecalisr 
geographied  position  of  Bosnia  and  Hens^ovina.  Buasia  than  had  to  do 
aemetbing  or  she  would  have  gained  nothing.  The  miaerable  conditicm  of 
Idle  rayalMy  the  insolence  and  cruelty  of  the  Turks  had  ta  be  dwelt  on,  and 
she  had  to  show  how  it  would  be  possible  to  follow  the  dutates  of  kiima* 
aity  and  of  religion,  and  yet  poatpone,  at  least,  the  inevitable  hour  of  ike 
**  opening  of  the  Eastern  Question  ;"  in  other  words,  the  fUl  of  Tuxkagr. 
One  has  only  to  take  up  a  French  pap»  to  see  how  all  this  is  being  woiked 
fOimd  to  suit  her  purposes.  The  Catholic  papers  began  bv  being  afiaid  oC 
the  Hersegovina  Insurrection.  An  Italian  one  gave  a.  solemn  wanning  ta 
tts  co-religionuies  to  suspend,  at  leaat,  thetr  iu<^ment ;  fin;  a  caose  whiek 
was  supported  by  the  Kevohitionista  and  ireemasona  could  net  be  oaa 
woHby  of  their  sympathy.  Such  was  the  first  effecft  of  the  G^aribsldiaiia 
joining  the  Insurrection.  But  since  fiussia  haa  openly  cosDie  on  tke  field  aa 
desiring  to  put  down  the  fighting,  and  yet.  as  lasolvediodo  aamething  for 
the  Christians,  the  tone  of  these  papers  has  changed.  Now,  it  is  nothing 
but  exeeratioDs  against  Turkey,  and  the  impossilSaty  of  not  taking  advan* 
tsge  of  her  weakness  to  obtain  concessions,  and  gaanusteea  for  the  fiitore 
for  the  Christians.  On  these  grounds  they  invite  Buss»  to  acSu  "  Lefe 
^  them  prevent  the  Christian  and  Slaav  insurrectiosi  finoai  ds^narating 
**  into  a  revolutionany  movement;  let  then  net  fooee  thoae  hrare  popula* 
^  tiona  to  f  brow  themselves  into  the  arme  of  the  GhuibaUiaas*  Snek  eajg^ 
^  to  be  the  misaion  of  Austria  and  Bassis.''* 

In  another  place  the  line  taken  by  Boasia  is  time  deaeiibed.  ''The 
^  Ottoman  Oovemment  has  already,  published  a  letter  ef  the  Snltaa'a  eon* 
'^  taiijjng  the  finest  promises  ;  bat  everyone  knows  they  axe  fieeiing  aa  tha 
^  wiad^  and  that  Bosnia  and  Heraegovina  would  be  mach  te  ba  pitied  weM 
^  they  to  be  restoredf  withent  guarantees  tO' their  femur  aiastcBS*'  (aee  the 
^  lie-  of  every  word).  '^  Therefore  a  Buropeam  Confeaence  ia  aerioualy  apekms 
''of  tfondguiate  the  fbture  pesitioa  of  < these ^previnesa*  I%a  tiisa  st. Aai 
^to  Pfim^  OoitTOHAicoav,  who  desires  that  Bosnia,  ^should  ttifoy  a  certaia 
'^  amount  ef  administrative  ^g^omtm^  ofa^nstnre  to  protect  tisa  xafshs 
"  against  the  vexations  of  the  Turkish  functionaries.*'  . 

•  One'tnay  well  ask  why  akettld  not  Bussia  {i%  wMha  world  aoebaa  this. 
trheIloman>  Bmpire  did  not  become  ihe  prey  of  the  bavbnAiBa  tMilit'  ihad 
kecome  the  victim'  of  its  oWn  vices  and  orimesi    The-  aeat  of  Bnpira  Beesma 


eetrupt  aa  a  result  of  the  very  power  it  had  acquired,  whieU  btbagU  with 
^  ^  ^.^  ^^^  g^etal  hixnry,  effeminacy*  and  liestise;  and^  ia  putioofai 
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neOjihe  ambition  to  grasp  the  autboritj  which  had  ceased  to  be  controlled 
br  the  Law.  In  such  a  progress  of  decay  there  was  notbing  recondite  or 
dnBcult  to  account  £or.  ouch  a  State  was  ready  to  fall  a  prey  to  foreign 
invasion. 

Europe  is  now  in  a  different  position ;  for  elements  of  decay  that  did  uofc 
then  exist  are  now  at  work.  It  is  therefore  fitting  that  she  should  fall  to  ft 
different  kind  of  master.  Intellectual  eorruption,  leading  to  a  blindness  of 
the  moral  aense^  and  that,  blindness  again  deadening  all  the  mental  facol* 
fiesy  or  allowing  them  to  be  actire  only  in  a  wrong  sense,  is  what  we  see. 

This  is  what  we  see  in  the  Herzegonna  affair.  Moral  and  religious  men 
adTocating  a  orime  that- will  help  to  ruin  their  own  country ;  those  who 
dread  all  revolutionary  tendencies,  taking,  exactly  the  same  line  and  adrch 
eating  the  same  measures  am  the  Minister  whom  they  fear  and  denounoft 
as  being  a  friend  of  the  revolutionists — M.  Dboazjbs  ;  men  with  expe^ 
fience  in  public  aflEairs  who  cannot  see  that  if  M.  Deoaxsb  in  at  once- the 
supporter  of  the  revolutioriary  party  in  Spain  and  the  advocate  of  the 
Bussian  alliance — which  now  means  for  ixanoe  the  Buaaian  prote^toraU 
*-it  is  Russia  that  he  is  servii^  in  his  conduct  towards  the  Carlists,  aiidit 
IS  the  revolutionary  party  that  ^e  is  aiding  in  his  condescendence  to  Buaeia*. 
As  her  preponderance  is  possible  only  by  the  weakness  of  her  ne^hbourin 
no  one  who  is  with  her  can  be  otherwise  than  friendly  to  the  Bevdiik- 
tionists. 

Having  given  you  the  dark  side  of  the  picture  as  regards  France^  let  me 
now  lay  before  you  the  ar/?uments  employed  by  a  Frenchman  who  is  equallj 
against  Bevolution  and  Bussia^  and  whose  clear  discernment  in  these 
matters  shows  us  how  easily  France  could  be  recovered  were  it  possible 
for  her  to  fall  into  any  other  hands  than  those  of  a  friend  of  the  Gzv.* 
The  reflctions  which  follow  are  an  answer  to  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
Russian  Alliance. 

*'  As  regards  the  sympathy  of  the  Russians  for  the  French,  being  a  bond 
of  union  and  leading  to  an  alHsnce^  between  the  two  nations,  those  sym* 
pathies,  even  if  real  and  natmral;  have  not  prevented  Russia  from^^ing 
our  enemy  on  many  ocdtsions.  Without  Teferriog  to  wars  made  or  ex- 
eited  by  her  against  los^  she  has-  always  sorwgfat  te  divide  us  amongst  stfr^ 
selves.  CATnnnm  II.  pensioned  YofiTAin  and  the  otbsv  matenaKsl 
philosophers  of  the  eiifhteenth  eefituiy ;  that  is,  shewishsd  to  bnN|k  doim 
teligtoin  and  morality  ssiongst  us,  the  first  and  strongest  ties  that  Wn4 
together  a  people,  in  VdlS  AiszAnnsn's  eandidste  fbr  the  Frsiscb 
ilm>ne  was  already  LotJisPniLiras.  Russia  caused  him  to  succeed  «i'I'38(X 
VIhIs  France  was  divided  between  two  dynasties.  In  ldi8^  sfter  having 
Mptfd'  to  dethrone  Loms  P&ii.im>  she  psrtronised  Lsmis  NAyonwnr* 
Nte  now  find  o^urseh^s  divided  ints  three  dynastto  parties,  withent  ceontlng 
the  BepuUie,  or  the  Republics;  fof<  she*  Hatters  M.  Vsiants  even  wMb 
iMsmiiig  him  itfto  ridienle.  !During  the  war  of  1870,  it  wms  she  who  ps*- 
i^nted  every  kind  of  allianee  with  us.  • 

'« As  tO'  the  iRi{>posed  interest  of  Bumsi  td  ally  hersslf  with  ns  againit 
tterssAny  or  PHissia/  Moved  by  her  Usarof  thisjatter  Power,  that  may 


.«  F«M»4I.B<M^  lif  hli  ctMrtlsd:ditpslchlnei  iPals,  OoMier  4-16, 1985,  tpon  tlm  pes* 
bsbiliti«s  tlukt  «](bM.  ^  ^  iui|os  pi  Ifw  Poif«fft  tKgfSmtt  AnnU,  tbui  apokd  of  r;mno»«-» 

**  France  it  far  from  noariahiag  Any  Mntiment  of  an  unfriendly  and  still  leas  of  a  boeUk 
■fltosS  ssi&nti)  M.  Tba.MiaiaUr  hIhi  nwy  gSMrs  liec  m^  tail  %  lie  or  aet on  laet  an  4n- 
trigna ;  bat  aboaUT  ba  ftisaSboa  tbs  jfaaL  nptviv  or  war  sgidaii  w^  i»tU»n.iU  montba  Iks 
MMatee #ho abaU Jtawa psopstaditt,  aad  Uto  Ktag  wtao  abaU  bsva  4itQa4«d laH, wiH  Cnd 

tbamaahrea  both  azpoead  to  an  almoat  certain  rani.''--See  "  Becoeil  de  Doc \WB  ,viW%M 

U  Biiaaie,*'  p.  SS,  ISM.     Paria,  Pafnerr^  IS,  Rna  da  Satna. 
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luippen  sometime  or  other,  but  we  know  not  when.  Up  to  the  present 
^e  words  of  Maria.  THE^ESi.  hare  ^wajs  been  true.  'Bruseia  and 
'  !Pru8sia  have  no  opposing  interests.' '  It  is  Russia  that  has  made  Prussia 
what  she  is,  and  that  has  placed  us  where  we  are.  Besides,  did  she  fear 
the  new  Q^erman  Empire,  nothing  would  be  easier  than  for  her  to  demolish  it. 
for  thut  end  she  would  only  hare  to  cause  her  agents  at  the  petty  Ghermau 
Cotirts  to  express  her  sympathy  with  the  servitude  to  which  they  hare 
b^en  reduced  oy  Prussia,  and  at  the  same  time  to  inrite  us  French  to 
more.  The  German  Empire  would  disappear  much  faster  than  it  haa 
arisen,  and  she  would  be  delirered  for  a  lone  while  from  the  fears  which  ahe 
is  supposed  to  entertain  of  a  German  inrasion. 

'  "it  is  said  that  the  Eastern  Question  no  longtr  interests  France  beoause 
df  the  Suez  Canal.  But  the  Suez  Canal  is  only  a  canal,  and  in  case  of 
War,  what  would  be  easier  than  to  close  it  7  The  most  powerful  Maritime 
P6wer  can  always  do  that.  Constantinople  with  the  Bosphorus  remains 
the  key  of  the  world.  Russia  is  a  conquering  power.  Turkey  is  not  now, 
nor  has  been  for  a  long  time.  Once  Russia  is  in  possession  of  that  key 
she  is  mistress  of  the  world,  and  the  other  nations  will  be  at  her  merer. 

**  Ton  may  say,  wliat  does  that  matter  ?  if  we  let  her  alone  she  will  let 
tIB  alone ;  our  existence  does  not  trouble  her.  But  France  has  not  always 
been  content  to  be  a  cipher  in  the  world.  Russia  may  foresee  the  recorery 
of  France  in  the  future,  and  it  may  be  her  interest  that  she  should  faie 
reduced  to  a  state  of  entire  powerlessness.  Our  alliance  with  her  Jiow,  should 
she  desire  it,  can  only  be  a  vanalage.  Abore  all,  reason  forbids  us  to 
ttiist  to  Russia.  The  world  is  managed  by  diplomacy,  and  it  is  her 
diplomacy  that  rules  all  the  rest.  Since  1815  she  has  been  the  originator 
ond  the  leader  of  all  the  great  erents,  negotiations,  wars,  or  rerolutions ; 
aiid  she  has  brought  them  about  by  playing  one  country  against  another,  br 
gaining  the  confidence  both  of  the  dabinets  and  of  the  Secret  Societies,  ana 
betraying  them  in  turn,  as  it  suited  her  purpose." 


:^  The  Duty  and  the  Right  of  a  Soldier. 

Vjax  hopeful  indications  hare  appeared  of  the  degree  to  whieh  this  aubjeot 
)l^.  being  thought  upon  by  the  earnest  and  orthodox  Catholics.  There  ia  a 
weekly  publication  a:t  Brtissels  caUed  i^  Crotiar,  which  though  in  the  form  of 
%  newspaper  we  will  not  call  by  such  a  name,  as  it  ie  of  an  entirely  different 
ebara^ter.e  In  it  has  appeared  a  aeriea  ef  i^cles  which  are  taken  from  a 
imrk  called  "  The  Bight  of  the  Catholics  to  defend  themselres,  or  War  ae» 
fprdbg  to  Chrirtian  Morality."t  The  first  object  of  these  is  to  show  that 
^ere  are  dnenrastances  in  whidh  War  ia  not  only  permissible  but  becomea 
f^  Aity  s  that  ia  w^n  it  is  in  self-defenoe,  and  that  among  the  causes  for 
vliiok  it  ia  a.dixty  to  fight,  there  ia  that  of  our  reUgioo,  aoootding  to  the 
old  marim,/»ro  oris  e<  focU  (for  our  altars  wd  hearths),  the  diBtinotioii 
being  carefully  drawn  between  fighting  to  itnpose  a  religioa  a^d  fighting  to 
IMaarve  our  own  rdigiou.  In  treating  this  theme  the  authiNr  deala  with 
^0  question  of  the  duty  of  a  soldier  according  te  the  canon  law,  and  in 
aentoral  both  this  book  and  the  editors  of  La  Crdx  distinctly  repudiate  the 
io^trine  of  any  one  being  jnstified  in  doing  wiNwg  by  the  dommand  of 
mother.    We  hope  another  time  to  gire  extracts  from  these  articles. 

'  *  All  <mr  CftthoHe  friandt  ahoidd  •abecrib*  for  this  pspor.    It  can  U  obtainad  fortaa 
ffiaaca  a  year  b^  ivrlthig  to  tfaa  offioa,  101,  AraBiie  dala  Beina,  Brmailaa,  Kocd. 

t  ^IAl>fOltdM€^tb•l^1laibaadaib&dI«,*'dla.,byCballOiaeT,Aa«l8io.    Paris:  AdrWa 
CiaOliffSbM; 
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Other  remarkable  articles  hare  appeared  ia  the  Journal  d$  Florence  called 
"The  Priest  Soldier,'*  in  which  there  is  given  a  summary  of  the  "rights  of 
man**  considered  as  a  soldier,  from  which  we  take  the  foUowing : 

"  Everj  man  who  is  capable,  or  who  renders  himself  capable  of  performing 
bis  service,  at  home,  has  the  right  not  to  be  taken  awaj  from  home  ana 
buried  alive  in  a  barraclc. 

"  Every  man  who  is  bound  to  military  service,  has  the  right  to  demand 
that  the  nature  and  duration  of  the  services  should  not  be  regulated  by 
chance  but  should  be  proportioned  to  the  degree  in  which  he  is  deficient 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  military  service. 

''  Every  man  who  is  called  to  fight  has  the  right  to  be  guaranteed  that  he 
shall  not  be  made  to  fight  hut  as  a  matter  of  necessity  and  for  a  just  cause. 

"  No  military  law,  no  decision  of  the  State  or  the  military  leader^  can 
"  oblige  a  man  to  do  violence  to  his  conscience." 


Another  Attack  on  China. 

There  is  not  an  honest  man  who  does  not  hold  in  horrot  the 
first  opium  war  with  China.  The  opium  war  occasioned  the 
Lorcha  war  and  the  bombardment  of  Canton.  The  bom- 
bardment of  Canton  brought  about  the  Treaty  of  Tien-TsinL 
There  is  imminent  danger  that  the  Treaty  of  TieurTsin  will 
bring  about  another  war.  Mr.  DrsRAELi  and  Lord  Derby 
do  not  desirei  it ;  they  are  like  shipwrecked  mariners  cling- 
ing to  a  slippery  rock.  They  and  all  may  be  saved  from 
this  sea  of  cloud  and  guilt,  if  honest  men  are  earnestajid 
unanimous  in  outcry  against  this  proposed  crime.  On  this 
head  we  extract  the  following  :-^ 

(FeOM  "  DiPLOMATICUS"  IK  "  VaNITX  FaIB.*') 

The  belief  is  universal  in  India  thafc  the  murder  of  Mr.  MABaABT  was 
not  a  spontaneous  act  of  the  inhabitants  of  Yunan.  The  King  of  Busmah 
and  the  Government  of  China  are  both  suspected  of  complicity.  Hitherto 
the  conspiracy  has  been  on  the  other  side.  The  Chinese  character,  fixed 
for  raaDy  thousand  years,  has  not  changed  since  Mr.  Gladsxoni^  defended 
China  as  a  Tower  which  "  has  no  intrigues  of  policy,  no  schemes  of  aggraa- 
diseinent,  no  designs  upon  India,  no  fleets  upon  the  Caspian."  ISeitlMr 
Burmah  nor  China  can  haye  any  interest  in  a  war  with  England,  while  a 
war  on  their  part  with  England  would  as  before  aid  the  schen^es  of  Bussia. 
Beasoning,  then^  on  the  riuethat  i3a»  instigators  of  an.aet  shonld  besought 
among  those  Who  profit  by  it,  we  may  well  suppose  that  the  murder  of  Mr. 
IVfABaABT  was  contrived,  like  so  many  worse  outrages,  by  Bussia.  If  the 
Governments  of  China  and  Burmah  cure  aba  implieated;  it  ,will  be  Bussia 
at  whose  persuasion  they  have  SLcttd. 

When  the  press  are  enc^aged  in  getting  up  a  war,  there  is  no  absurdiijy 
of  which  they  are  not  guilty.  One  of  the  most  commC|p.  of  these  absurdi- 
ties is  to  attribute  to  the  same  persona  a  deep  desigu  combined  with  a 
total  absence  of  all  common  sense.  ,  3!bua  th&  ^ombdy  Gazette  says  that 
'*  it  now  seems  extremely  probable  that  the  murder  of!  Mr.  Maboabt  was 
but  one  of  those  numerous  outrages  which  the  officials  have  been  insti« 
gating  in  order  to  have  a  ptausibl^e  pretext  for  a  quarrpl  with  the  Briti^ 
&oTemment."  .    ,       . 
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Jl  nation  like  the  Chinese,  whose 'laws  are  sjrstematically  infringed  under 
treaties  wrested  from  them  by  force  without  anj  provocation,  can  nar^ 
lequire  a  pretext  for  a  quarrel.  If  they  were  strong^  enough  to  contend 
in  arms  with  the  British  Government,  they  would  doubtless  demsnd  that 
ure  should  give  up  those  illegal  privileges  which  we  call  treaty  rights,  and 
which  we  have  enforced  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  on  our  refusal 
they  would  expel  us  from  the  country  into  which  we  haye  intruded.  But 
bow  the  murder  of  Mr.  MiJiaAaY  could  form  a  pretext  for  their  action  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  understand.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  one  wishes  that 
Great  Britain  should  get  up  a  quarrel  with  China,  the  murder  by  Chinese 
of  Mr.  Mabgabt  would  be  an  available  pretext.  It  is  made  a  pretext, 
not,  indeed,  by  the  English  G-ovemment,  but  by  the  Time»  and  by  all  thoae 
who,  whether|by  design  or  by  madness,  wish  to  engage  us  again  in  hostilitiea 
with  China.  This  evident  desire  of  the  Titms  proves  that,  eyen  if  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Mabgabt  was  a  spontaneous  act  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Yunan,  Bussia,  whose  interests  the  Times  always  maintains,  is  quite  ready 
to  take  advantage  <^  it. 

In  considering  how  far  the  murder  of  Mr.  Maboabt  is  likely  to  be  a 
Sussian  plot,  we  have  to  remember  that  the  Esiperor  of  CxtiHiL  not  long 
ago  died  unexpectedly,  that  it  ia  not  well  understood  in  whose  hands  the 
government  now  is,  and  that  it  ia  notto  be  doubted  that  the  Bussian  College 
at  Pekinhas  taken  every  advantage  of  the  recent  events.  These  events  axe 
perhaps  more  than  coincidences. 

It  IS  dear  that  a  design  exists  to  lead  the  present  Gtovemment  into 
liostililies  with  China ;  and  as  Mr.  Disbaieu  said  of  the  seixure  of  the 
Lortha  Arrow  that  it  was  only  a  pretext  for  the  attack  upon  Canton,  he 
oueht  now  to  see  that  the  murder  of  Mr.  Maroaby,  though  an  offence  not 
to  be  passed  over,  ia  only  a  pretext,  and  not  a  reason,  for  fresh  hostdlitieB 
est  our  part. 

Ko  hostilitiee  against  China  have  ever  reaulted  from  the  senous  and  well- 
considered  decision  of  even  a  Cabinet  Council ;  they  have  all  been  managed  ia 
secret.  Mr.  Dibbaxli  and  Lord  Dbbbt  must  know  that  there  is  no  party 
in  Parliament  who  will  compel  them  into  this  hostile  course.  They  can 
only  be  led  fnto  it  by  a  double  crime— the  submitting  to  an  usurpation  by 
private  and  interested  persons,  or  by  foreigners,  and  the  perpetuation  of  an 
usurpation  on  their  own  part  of  the  Boyal  authority  and  that  of  Parliament. 
But  we  cannot  yet  dismiss  our  fear  that  they  have  not  given  such  stringent 
orders  to  their  officers  in  China  as  must  insure  that  hostilities  may  not  be 
begun  there  which  they  will  not  have  the  courage  to  arrest  afterwards  by 
the  punishment  of  the  offenders. 

Mr.  Plimsoll  engaged  in  destroying  the 

Race  of  British  Seamen. 

To  TBS  Editor  of  thb  Diploicatio  Keyixw. 

gxB, — You  who  feel  so  much  interest  in  the  abrogation  of  the  Dedaration 
of  Paria  aa  the  only  means  which  will  enable  England  to  use  her  maritime 
strength  in  time  of  war,  will  I  am  sure  forgiye  me  for  asking  you  to  allow 
me  to  point  out  in  your  pages  that  that  yery  maritime  strength  is  now 
being  msidiously  undermmed  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  if  things  are  allowed 
to  go  on  as  they  are  going  on  it  will  soon  matter  little  whether  or  not  we 
leKeye  ourselyes  from  the  Declaration  of  Paris — foit  the  simple  reason  that 
steps  haye  been  and  are  being  taken  which  wifl  preyent  ua  f^m  haying  any 
aaitors  capable  of  profiting  by  that  relief. 
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I  belieye  Mr.  Plixsoud  to  be  an  honest  and  well-meaning  man.  When 
lua  book  appeared,  now  nearly  three  jears  ago,  I  was  bo  impreeaed  by  the 
fiet  he  addooed — and  which  I  am  ashamed  to  saj  I  took  upon  trust— hb 
weQ  as  bj  some  knowledge  of  my  own  of  cases  of  hardship  inflietsd  on 
amlors,  that  I  felt  the  greatest  desire  to  assist  him  in  his  crasade.  IViv- 
ther  examination,  howerer,  very  soon  showed  me  thi^  his  faots  were  no* 
Tellable,  that  his  inferences  were  unwarmntedi,  and  that  the  actual  methoda 
by  which  he  proposed  to  attain  objects  most  laudable  in  themselyes  were 
not  only  inadequate  and  mostljr  abaurd,  but  were  directly  caloohted  to 
deatroy  that  Tery  race  of  British  sailors  whose  Uvea  he  wiriied  to  pre* 


Mr.  Punnout's  proposals—some  of  which  have  been  already  carried 
into  effect — amount  to  this,  that  a  complete  network  of  Oovemment  in- 
spection, regulation,  and  control  shall  be  thrown  over  all  British  ships— 
that  they  shall  be  compulsorily  surveyed,  compulsorily  classed,  eompul- 
florily  marked  with  absura  load-lines,  and  since  they  have  to  bear  all  the 
expense,  compulsorily  subjected  to  a  heavy  tax,  besides  being  brought  under 
tte  despotic  and  arbitrary  power  of  State  officials.  Let  ue  remark  in 
passing  that  not  one  of  these  fancied  securities  is  a  security.  The  vessela  in 
which  most  lives  are  lost  are  precisely  those  which  most  completely  fulfil 
the  conditions  in  which  Mr.  ruxsoij:!  believes ;  for  to  take  the  ^  missing 
ships"  alone,  we  know  that  six  out  of  every  ten  of  them  are,  so  far  as  in- 
spection and  survey  can  ascertain  it,  the  finest  of  their  dass,  already  rens- 
tered  as  such.  The  simple  fact  is  that  Teasels  are  lost  through  the  had 
seamanship  of  the  captain  or  crew  infinitely  more  than  through  the  unse^ 
worthiness  of  the  vessel  itself;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  way  to  pre- 
Tent  or  to  diminish  loss  is  to  improve  the  sailors  rather  than  the  ships. 

Now  the  effect  of  the  panic  Acts  which  have  already,  at  Mr.  Plimsoll's 
instieation,  been  passed,  is  to  bring  about  precisely  the  contrary  nsult. 
The  best — ^indeed  it  may  almost  be  said  the  only — school  of  real  seaman- 
ahip  that  we  have,  besides  the  fishermen^  is  to  be  found  in  the  comparatively 
email  sailing  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  and  Continental  traae.  These 
are  owned  almost  entirely  by  small  struggling  men,  very  often,  in  fact,  by 
the  captain  himself;  and  they  are  incapable  of  bearing  out  of  their  %mJd. 
profits  and  repeated  passages  either  the  detention,  the  formalities,  or  the 
expense  to  which  they  are  to  be  subjected.  That  this  is  so  is  no  loiiger  a 
matter  of  opinion.  Vessels  of  the  class  I  name  have  been  broken  up  wnde- 
aale  on  all  our  coasts,  hundreds  of  them  have  been  sold  to  foreigners,  hun- 
dreds have  been  transferred  to  foreign  flags,  and  I  myself  have  undergone 
the  humiliation  of  finding  in  foreign  ports,  this  very  autumn,  British  ves- 
sels, perfectly  seaworthy,  manned  by  British  crews,  commanded  by  Britiah 
captains,  and  owned  hj  British  owners,  sailing  under  the  Belgian  flag, 
which  they  had  been  driven  to  adopt  in  order  to  escape  the  new  and  un- 
bearable burdens  of  inspection  and  charges  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
PUmsollians.  This  class  of  Tessel,  in  short,  is  in  course  of  being  extin- 
guished, and  with  them  is  being  extinguished  our  great  school  of  seaman. 
The  trade  they  have  hitherto  carried  on  will  fall  partly  to  the  foreigner 
and  partly  to  the  steamers,  which  are  no  schools  of  seamanaUp  at  all. 

60  that  Mr.  Pliksoll  and  the  House  of  Commons  which  abets  him,  aie 
togetiier  destroying  the  British  sailor  in  order  to  sare  his  Hfe ;  in  short, 
they  are  together  engaged  in  proceedings  which  will  deprive  us  in  time  of 
tbe  gretiter  part  of  our  skilled  seamen  and  make  it  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  the  Declaration  of  Paris  be  abrogated  or  not,  since  we  shall  no 
longer  ha^e  the  men  who  can  alone  enable  ua  to  profit  by  ita  abroga- 
tion. 
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'   Mr.  FxuttOLii,  iodeed,  is  supported  hy  Tarloua  kind*  of  p^noiui.  There  are 
•those  who  Aoppbrt  him  ftom  an  ignorance  of  ae^faring  matt^prS)  which  makes 
i^m  BUppoae.  that  hie  pkna  are  good,  his  InethiHis  applicable,  and  aei^lj 
{absolute  security  at  sea  attaWble.    There  are  4hbs6  wh0  support  him  &om 
41  blind  determiniation  to  follow  whoever  raises  the  cry  of  Philanthropy,  Qofc 
knowing  cr  not  remembering  that  of  all  cries  this  has  been  tncwt  often  9ffii 
etiU  ia  lAost  often  prostitui^  to  base  or  impracticable  purposes.    Bat  the 
most  yalnable  anpport  he  has  reeeiired,  and  that  which  most  impresses  the 
(Outside  world  as  oeing  proof  positive  that  he  is  right,  is  that  which  has 
-been  afforded  to.bira  by  persons,  clasaea,  and  corporations  who  have  a  direct 
interest  to  serve.     The  large  shipowners  support  him,  because  they  know 
that  his  schemes  will  render  it  impossible  for  the  small  shipowners  to  exist, 
-and  will  thus  relieve  them  from  all  competition.  The  members  of  Lloyd's  sup- 
port him  bectniae  any  law  of  compulsory  classifioatioB  would  bring  a  large 
-  increase  of  revenue  to  them,  since  they  would  certainly  be  accepted  by  t^ 
law  as  competent  classifiers,  and  since  they  would  thus  be  relieved  j6rom. 
the  competition  of  the  many  mutual  insurance  clubs,  which  would  j>robably 
not  be  so  accepted,  as  well  aa  from  the  competition  of  foreign  classificatiofi 
•like  that  of  tbe^rench  Veritas  and  the  New  York  Book*    The  interest  is 
obvious,  and  yet   it  is  the  support  of   the  great  abipowners  and  the 
|;reat  insurers  which  is  most  often  quoted  as  being  conclusive !     For  this 
IB  a  maritime  country,  and  it  is  always  to  be  found  that,  when  a  maritime 
•question  is  under  consideration,  the  ignorance  of  those  who  assume  to  deal 
'.  with  it  lis  only  matched  by  their  blindness  and'  barely  exceeded  bj  their 
presumption.       • 

*  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  ; 

Your  most  obedietit  servant, 

r  TfiOJ£A.S  G.  BOWLB8. 

3,  Haniit-street,  Lowod6S-«qii>re,  Iiondon, 
Stptenber  2Uth,  1875. 


SuBSCEiPTiOHs  IK  AID  01  FoKEiGM  Hebeluohs  Illegaji.— la  1823,  Sir  Christo- 
rH£B  BoBiNSON,  the  King's  Advocate;  Sir  iloaB&T  Giffobd,  the  Attorney-General; 
and  Sir  Jovs  Cosuey,  the  SoUcitor-Geueral,  wece  consulted  upon  the  question  as 
.  to  whether  subscriptions  for  the  use  of  beUigereats  hy  subjects  of  a  Neutral  State 
-were  contrary  to  the  Law  of  Nations.    The  Law  Officers  were  of  opinion  that  soeh 
-  sttbsoriptionsco<is(tituted  a  breach  of  neutrality,  and  that  they  were  in  oppositicm  to 
'  the  Law  of  Nutions.    They  were  also  of  opinion  that  offences  of  this  character  sub- 
jected the  offenders  to  be  proceeded  against  by  a  charge  of  misdemeanoar. — Pail 
Mall  GazeiU, 

News  pboh  Ita'lt. — The  Italian  Government  Lbs  cut  aliort  the  subscription  whi<^ 
'was  opened  by  Gabibaldi  and  his  eldest  son  Menotti;  in  the  colulnna  or  the  Popoto 

Bomano,  for  the  benefit  of  the  wotLnded  Slaavs  of  the  Herzegovina.  There  wercT 
-only  three  snbseribers,  Garibaldi,  his  son,  and  the  editor  of  the  paper.    The  total 

amoant  snbsoribed  was  170  francs.    Each  subscriber  takes  back  his  money. 

•    Ghbistuvs  iPiGBPTiHo  K)it  THE  TuKKs. — A  private  letter  from  Tana  (25th  SepLV 

says :  .*'  If  the  our^  of -^ ^would  hare  prayers  and  masses  said  for  the  Turks  he  would 

do  well.  '  The  intecests  and.the  Fueros  of  the  Catholics  .of  Bosnia  and  of  Bulgaria  are 

J[uite  as  much  in.  question  liere  as  in-  Spain.    The  White  Shirts  of  the  MiriUes 
Albanian  Maconites)  are  in  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Turks." 

—   i     ■■.■■■-,-  .  ■    ■    ,—  ..  ■ , .  .  ,    .—  ... 

^— ^— ^^--^— — ^-....i — , ...      -     ^,^         I,  ,  -  ,,    .111 

Briated  vaA  pn^lUhdd  by  O.  D.  CX)uJiX,  at  22,  East  Temple  ClumlMre,  Whitefriai*«trBet,  Fleel> 
street,  London;  and  Sold  by  T.  A.  Brooke,  282,,  Strand;  Blnnin|hBm:  Moasis,  Hlgh-etreet, 
Digbetti;:  EelgUiy:  OmBosov,  Low  Gate;  ManohealBr:  Heyirood,  Deaoig^te,  and  HiBattT,  S7, 
ShodehUI.   And  by  all  BookBellen  and  NewBmen  in  Town  and  Coantir.— October,  187ft. 
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NOTICE. 

The  Diplomatic  Jiemeto  (first  known  as  the  Free  Press)  has  now  been  pub- 
lished for  twenty  years.  No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  derive  a  profit 
from  its  sale ;  on  the  contrary,  a  subscription  has  always  been  made  at  the 
commencement  of  every  year,  amounting  to  several  hundred  pounds,  to 
meet  the  losa  consequent  on  a  distribution  of  which  a  great  part  was 
wholly  gratuitous. 

It  is  manifest  that  this  state  of  tilings  cannot  be  continued  for  ever,  and 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  steps  by  which  i\\e  Diplomatic  Review  may 
become  self-supporting,  or,  at  any  rate,  may  cease  to  be  so  heavy  a  burden 
on  its  subscribers. 

With  this  view  the  following  steps  have  been  taken  : — 

1.  The  office  has  been  removed  firom  an  upper  room  in  Whitefriars  to  a 
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ground  floor  at  No.  31,  Essex-street,  Strand,  so  as  to  be  easily  accessible 
to  the  public. 

2.  The  price  has  been  raised  from  Sixpence  to  a  Shilling. 

3.  The  Clieap  Edition  will  still  be  published  at  Twopence,  bat  it  is  in 
contemplation  to  restrict  its  sale  to  the  working  men  belonging  to  the 
Gommitrtees. 

The  Subscription,  payable  in  advance,  will  be  Five  Shillings  per  Anaum, 
for  which  the  Diplomatic  Review  will  be  sent  every  quarter  post  free. 

MA.UITIME  LEA.GUE. — ^We  Ore  compelled  by  press  of  matter  to  postjwne 
the  Address  of  the  Maritime  League  to  the  Shipowners  of  Great  Britain. 
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The  Great  Events  of  the  last  Three 

Months. 

The  amount  of  materials  which  we  are  enabled  to  give  to  our  readers 
in  this  number,  expressing  the  judgment  of  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  the  subjects  which  are  at  this  moment  of  the  greatest 
importance,  dispenses  us  from  doing  more  than  directing  attention  to 
the  principal  points  to  be  considered,  as  stated  in  these  writings. 

The  subjects  before  ns  are  the  Herzegovinian  Insurrection,  the 
Turkii^li  Debt,  and  the  Suez  Canal. 

An  insurrection  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  proluced  and  kept  up  by 
foreign  influence,  is  nothing  new .  It  has  been  coinplicatea  in  this 
case  hy  a  financial  measure  urged  on  the  Porte  by  Russia,  with  the 
intention  of  turning  public  feeling  against  Turkey  by  means  of  the 
loss  inflicted  by  that  measure  on  a  mass  of  private  individuals.  The 
persistent  manner  in  which  Russia's  organ,  the  T'imes^  has  been 
writing,  in  the  sense  of  the  futility  of  all  efforts  to  preserve  the 
Ottoman  Empire  from  dissolution,  renders  the  connexion  oetween  the 
insurrection  and  the  partial  bankruptcy  very  clear. 

But,  strange  to  say,  what  is  now  on  the  cards  is  a  counter  project  to 
that]of  Russia;  one  which  may  not  only  defeat  her  ends,  but  turn  her 
own  plan  against  herself.  Mr.  Hamond's  scheme  for  reducing  the 
capital  of  tlie  Turkish  debt,  on  the  condition  of  no  further  adch- 
tions  being  made  to  that  debt,  if  accepted  by  the  Porte,  and  if  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  determination  to  accept  the  advice  of  Mr.  Uequhakt 
and  to  take  measiwes  at  once  to  begin  to  pay  off  what  remains  of  the 
principal,  would  be  the  most  complete  checkmate  that  Russsia  has  ever 
received;  and  would  be  the  result  of  her  own  treacherous  move 
against  Turkey,  when  she  advised  the  Porte  to  suspend  payment. 

In  the  middle  of  these  incidents,  and  when  the  English  Govern- 
ment seemed  the  only  one  in  Europe  who  took  the  least  interest  in 
what  was  going  on,  a  step  unexpectedly  taken  by  it  occasioned  an 
unexanipled  commotion  in  the  public  mind. 

The  Suez  Canal  was  thus  brought  into  play,  and  at  once  became 
an  object  of  the  highest  political  importance,  and  a  subject  for  even' 
variety  of  political  speculation. 

It  is  indeed  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance!  of  the  Canal  as 
a  material  object.  But  that  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  ni®**' 
physical  interest  that  clings  to  this  liquid  road  between  the  East  and 
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the  West.  Bat  to  understand  the  latter^  its  previous  lustory  most  be 
known ;  that  is,  the  history  of  the  means  by  which  it  was  first  prei^ 
vented  from  being  made,  and  then  made  in  snch  a  wot  as  to  be 
tnrned  into  a  means  of  jealousy  and  irritation  between  France  and 
England.  The  first  part  of  the  history  will  be  found  in  the  chapter 
on  the  subject  taken  from  "  The  Progress  of  Bussia  in  the  West, 
North,  and  South,"  which  will  accompany  the  present  number  of  this 
Beview,  and  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  as  one  man  among  England's 
sons  prevented  the  Canal  from  being  made,  so  one  other  discovered 
that  lie  was  so  employed,  and  told  his  countrymen  what  their  Minister 
was  about  and  why  he  was  so  occupied.  If  Mr.  Urquhaet  knew 
that  Lord  Palmerston  was  occupied  in  preventing  the  Canal  from 
being  made,  it  was  because  he  saw  the  value  of  the  Canal  to  England, 
and  therefore  knew  that  Russia  must  be  at  work  to  hinder  it. 

The  latter  part  of  the  same  history  must  be  sought  for  in  the  words 
of  Lord  Palmebston  on  the  subject;  those  words  by  which  he 
effectually  prevented  English  capital  from  being  employed  in  the 
making  of  the  Canal,  and  at  the  same  time  excited  the  amour  propre 
of  the  French  to  take  it  up  as  a  "French"  project,  because  the 
English  Minister  at  the  same  moment  laughed  at  it  as  a  bubble  scheme 
and  denounced  it  as  a  political  conspiracy  which  might  become  dan- 
gerous to  England. 

We  might  well  point  here  to  Mr.  Urquhart's  chapter  on  the  Suez 
Canal  as  a  wonderful  example  of  political  foresight.  If  the  execution 
of  the  Canal  was  M.  de  Lesseps',  .the  inception  of  it  was  Mr. 
Urquhart's.  By  whom  besides  had  it  been  even  so  much  as  spoken 
of  in  a  political  sense  at  the  time  that  he  published  his  "  History  of 
the  Progress  of  Kussia  ?"  That  one  chapter  in  such  a  work  should 
bear  the  title  of  "  The  Canal  of  Suez  "  was  sufiiciently  startling.  But 
one  great  object  in  now  placing  it  before  our  readers  is  to  afford  them 
a  means  of  estimating  the  intellectual  power  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
accustomed  to  yield  respect,  or  by  whom  they  are  led:  whether  public 
men  or  llie  public  press. 

Of  the  former  all — all  with  scarcely  a  single  exception — ^followed,  like 
a  well-trained  pack.  Lord  Palmerston's  cry.  Among  the  latter  we 
are  not  aware  of  one  voice  that  was  raised  in  opposition  to  his  dictum. 

The  act  of  the  Government  in  buying  the  Canal  shares  of  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt,  can  only  be  justified  and  is  justified  by  the  par- 
amount importance  to  England  of  having  the  free  use  of  that  passage 
to  India.  The  Canal  having  been  constructed  by  foreign  capital  and 
its  shares  being  in  the  market,  the  contingency  of  those  shares  falling 
into  hostile  hands  had  to  be  provided  against.  The  thing  was  done 
before  it  could  be  talked  about.  Being  done,  it  was  universally 
approved  of.  But  those  who  now  act  and  those  who  now  approve,  are 
the  same  who  approved  of  Lord'PALMERSTON  when  he  was  trying  to 
prevent  this  passage  to  India  from  being  opened.  The  Conservative 
party  not  only  approved  but  acted  in  the  same  sense.  The  late  Lord 
Derby  being  once  appealed  to  on  the  subject  thus  replied : 

^'  The  Canal  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  is  a  matter  wmch  rests  entirely 
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"  with  the  Sultan,  but  the  proposition  for  making  it  will  not  meet  with 
**  the  support  of  her  Majesty's  Gov^ernment.*'* 

The  cry  now  is  that  the  canal  ought  to  be  in  English  hands,  because 
no  other  country  in  the  world  possesses  the  same  interests  in  it,  on  tlie 
double  ground  of  her  Indian  Empire  and  of  the  number  of  her  ships 
which  make  the  passage.  If  there  be  a  man  in  England  who  desires 
to  understand  his  nation  and  his  age,  let  him  reflect  that  the  state  of 
things  which  prevented  the  Canal  from  having  been  constructed  prin- 
cipally by  English  money,  was  brought  about  entirely  by  one  man. 
That  the  word  of  this  man,  because  he  happened  to  be  the  Foreimi 
Minister  of  England,  because  he  could  say  tnat  he  had  been  secretly 
opposing  the  project  for  fifteen  years,  was  followed  in  despite  of  the 
palpable  contradiction  in  the  arguments  he  used.  Lord  Palmerstok 
declared  at  the  same  time  that  the  Canal  could  not  be  cut,  and  that  the 
project  of  cutting  it  was  dangerous  to  England.  If  it  could  not  be 
cut  how  could  it  be  dangerous?  If  it  could  be  cut,  and  when  it  was 
going  to  be  attempted,  why  prevent  English  capital  from  embarking 
in  it  1  which  did  not  prevent  the  cutting  of  the  Canal,  but  only  took  it 
out  of  English  hands.  Besides  this  flagrant  contradiction,  how  could 
the  "  veteran  statesman''  not  see  that  it  would  be  England  in  the  finrt 
place,  England  beyond  all  other  countries  in  the  world,  that  must  be 
benefitted  by  such  a  passage  between  the  seas. 

Now  that  every  one  .does  see  this,  will  any  one  be  found  to  go  back 
upon  the  past,  and  with  this  new  light  to  consider  what  his  countrj- 
men  and  himself  are,  and  who  Lord  Palmerston  was  ? 

We  can  scarcely  leave  this  subject  without  reverting  to  the  objec- 
tions that  have  been  raised.     The  history  of  them  is  curious.    Simul- 
taneously with  the  news,  there  came  out  an  article  in  the  Nord  si)eak- 
ing  of  it  as  an  insult  to  France  and  as  the  commencement  of  the 
partition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  !     French  papers  at  once  took  thf 
cue,  and  declared  themselves  to  be  insulted,  while  the  Times  gave  such 
reasons  for  approving  of  the  act  as  to  countenance  the  explanation 
put  upon  it  by  the   Russian  organ.     But  there  were  also  those  in 
England  who  seriously,  and  in  good  faith  took  alarm,  doubting  the  in- 
tentions of  the  English  Government.   Mr.UnQUHART  has  refuted  those 
objections  in  a  letter  which  will  be  found  in  another  column.  But  there 
are  some  %yho  still  dwell  upon  the  fact  of  the  English  shares,  unlike 
others,  being  sold  for  a  perpetuity,  and  wlio  are  anxious  to  see  them 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Government ;  on  the  ground  that  although 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord  Derby  will  not  make  a  bad  use  of  tliem, 
their  successors  would  be  very  likely  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Gladstoxe  and  Lord  Granvillk  certainly  would  not  have 
bought  the  shares.  It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  danger  to  be 
apprehended  is  not  from  the  possession  of  them  by  England,  but  from 
the  neglect  by  Enghmd  to  look  after  her  own  interests  in  the  matter. 
The  possession  of  the  shares  gives  to  England  a  voice  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Company,  and  that  is  all.  Observe  here  the  difference  be- 
tween legitimate  and  illegitimate  influence.  The  former  is  exercised 
openly  for  known  ends,  and  is  not  thereforo  to  be  feared.    The  latter 

•  See  article  on  Saez  Caoal  in  Fr§€  Press,  rol.  vll,  jk  121. 
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is  foanded,  not  on  right,  but  on  force,  or  on  the  semblance  of  force 
Those  wIk)  desire  to  employ  it  are  not  likely  to  begin  by  taking  a  step 
in  itself  perfectly  .legitimate,  and  which  at  the  same  time  fixes  atten- 
tion upon  their  movements. 

As  regards  the  case  in  point  it  lies  in  a  nutshell.  The  possession 
of  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal  will  not  facilitate  the  conquest  of  Egypt : 
a  few  cannon  shot  would  blow  the  whole  Company^to  pieces.  The  con- 
quest of  Egypt  would  not  secure  our  Indian  Empire ;  for  it  could  only 
take  place  on  the  contingency  of  the  Sultan  hating  been  driven  from 
Constantinople.  The  Power  that  can  issue  from  the  Black  Sea  at 
will,  and  close  the  Dardanelles  at  its  pleasure,  has  Egypt  at  its  mercy  ; 
.  for  it  at  once  enters  into  possession  of  Maritime  Power.  England 
commands  Egypt,  and  therefore  the  Canal,  by  her  maritime  power,  so 
long  as  Russia  is  not  at  Constantinople. 

To  those  immoral  and  imbecile  men  who  imagine  that  Egypt  in  our 
possession  would  be  an  equivalent  for  Constantinople,  there  is  one 
answer  which  they  may  understand :  Why,  then,  did  Russia  invite  us 
to  take  it  in  1853? 

The  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares  was  the  act  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  ;  we  need  not  therefore  attach  any  importance  to  the  trivial 
words  spoken  about  the  transaction  by  other  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Amongst  other  objects  to  be  attained  by  it,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  is,  that  it  places  an  unanswerable  argument  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  intend  to  move  for  the  abrogation  of  the  Declaration  of 
Paris.  It  is  impossible  after  that  step  to  say  that  we  have  no  interests 
beyond  defending  our  own  shores ;  or  to  speak  of  the  fate  of  our  Indian 
Empire  as  depending  exclusively  on  the  hne  of  our  frontier  there,  or 
the  dispositions  of  our  neighbours.  The  trivial  mind  may  indeed 
only  see  in  tlie  Canal  a  means  of  counteracting  the  Russian  advance 
by  land,  by  our  approach  by  sea.  But  there  is  the  point.  It  is  by 
sea,  and  therefore  England  must  command  the  sea. 

Mr.  Urquhart  on  the  Suez  Canal. 

(Translated  from  the  '^  Decentralisation  de  LyonP) 

To  THE  Editor. 

Montreuz  (Switzerland),  December  2nd,  1876. 

Sib, — \n  your  paper  of  this  day,  you  reprint  the  circular  of  M.  DE 
Lesseps,  describmg  it  as  "  singular,"  and  as  '*  making  the  best  of 
"  a  bad  bargain."  I  hasten  to  bear  testimony  to  the  exact  truth 
of  the  contents  of  the  letter  of  M.  DE  Lesseps.  I  opened  the  way 
to  M.  DE  Lesseps  in  England,  where  at  first  he  reckoned  on  finding 
the  money  necessary  for  nis  great  enterprise.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
being  eminently  successful,  when  Lord  Palmerston  interposed  the 
authority  of  liis  name  and  position  to  declare,  first,  that  tne  under- 
taking was  impossible,  secondly,  that  it  was  hostile  to  England.  I 
declared,  in  vain,  first,  that  it  was  possible,  and,  secondly,  that  it 
was  hostile  to  the  interests  not  of  England  but  of  Russia ;  people 
would  no  longer  listen  to  me,  they  believed  in  Lord  Palmerston. 
M.  DB  LiESSEPS  then  threw  himself  upon  France.    When  Lord  Pal- 
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HERSTOK  was  dead,  England  continued  to  ran  in  the  groove  in  wUdi 
that  minister  had  placed  her,  and  one  of  the  consequences  has  been 
the  war  of  1870  and  the  Capitulation  of  Paris.  Mr.  Disraeli  by  the 
act  in  question  has  shown  the  intention  and  the  capacity  to  undo  die 
work  ot  Lord  Palmerston. 

I  appeal  to  your  patriotism  to  insert  this  letter,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  France,  but  for  those  who  are  working  with  me  in  England, 
and  who,  thrown  into  doubt  by  a  new  incident,  have  not  known  how 
to  read  by  the  light  of  the  past,  the  only  guide  amid  the  darkness  of 
the  present.  I  thoroughly  dealt  vrith  the  question  of  the  Suea 
Canal  in  1852,  in  the  work  entitled  "  The  Progress  of  Russia  in 
the  West,  "  North,  and  South."  In  that  work  I  declared  that  a 
canal  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bed  Sea  would  be  sominoiis 
to  the  projects  of  Russia,  that  we  must  expect  the  most  energetic 
opposition  to  such  an  enterprise  on  the  part  of  Lord  Palmebstos. 
Not  only  was  this  opposition  afterwards  manifested,  but  by  his  own 
avowal  he  had  already,  during  fifteen  years,  laboured  (in  secret)  to 
prevent  this  work  from  being  undertaken,  whether  by  Englishmen  or 
by  anybody  else.  Here  are  his  own  words  spoken  m  the  House  of 
Commons*on  the  7th  of  July,  1857  : 

"For  tiie  last  fifteen  years  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  used  all 
"  the  influence  they  possess  at  Constantinople  and  in  Egypt  to  prevent 
"  the  scheme  from  being  carried  into  execution." 

Later  on,  he  said  : 

"  It  is  a  stock-jobbing  project." 

Not  content  with  that,  he  sent  engineers  of  high  reputation  jnto 
Egypt,  and  dragged  them  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  declare  that  physical  obstacles  rendered  «uch  a  canal  ab- 
solutely impossible. 

In  all  this  liussia  had  a  double  end ;  first  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  an  easy  maritime  communication  between  England  and  tie 
East  Indies,  and  then,  if  she  could  not  prevent  this,  to  throw  the  unde^ 
taking  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  thus  to  regain  possession 
of  the  same  apple  of  discord  which  had  served  her  so  well  in  1799  and 
1840.  Lord  Palmerston  accordingly  alleged  as  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  canal  should  not  be  made,  tnat  it  would  cause  a  straggle 
between  England  and  France. 

If  the  act  of  Mr.  Disraeli  indicated,  as  some  people  almost  wish  to 
have  it  supposed,  a  bargain  with  Russia  for  the  partition  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  why  pay  down  millions  sterling  ? 

If  such  a  combination  existed  it  would  be  carefully  concealed,  and 
the  consequences  would  display  themselves,  not  at  Alexandria,  but  by 
the  passage  of  armies  on  the  Rhine,  and  a  new  ransom  of  France. 
Sucn  a  combination  would  produce  a  note  *^  identic"  or  collective  of 
the  Powers  in  regard  to  the  Herzegovina,  and  a  European  Congress  on 
flie  plan  of  Count  Beust  in  his  note  of  February,  1867,  to  regulate 
the  affairs  of  Turkey  without  her  participation,  as  well  as  to  main- 
tain the  Declaration  of  Paris. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

David  Ubquhahp. 
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Mr.  Urquhart  on  the  Turkish  Debt  and 

Insurrection. 

TWO  LETTEBS  TO  THB  NEWCASTLE  FOBEIGN  AFFAIBS  COMMITTEE. 

{These  Letter B  hare  been  already  published  in  Tttrkish,') 

I. 

Grand  Trait,  Mootrenx,  NoTember,  19,  1875. 

Sib, — I  am  delighted  to  find  that  the  Committees  are  considering 
the  subject  of  the  Turkish  debt.  I  am  both  rejoiced  and  surprised 
to  find  that  they  are  looked  to  by  others  as  possible  sources  of  useful 
action  in  that  matter.  I  now  address  myself  more  especially  to  the 
Newcastle  Committee  to  recall  to  tliera  the  past  action  of  these  bodies 
in  reference  to  Turkey,  on  which  may  be  founded  a  step  to  be  now 
taken  which  may  lead  to  very  important  results,  and  also  to  put  into 
their  hands  means  of  action  especially  bearinfj  upon  the  financial 
crisis  which  is  of  all  importance  in  this  sense.  The  stCD  taken  by  the 
Porte  has  at  least  put  an  end  to  the  quiet  progress  aown  the  easy 
descent  by  which  Turkey  was  advancing  to  tlie  abyss  of  hopeless 
bankruptcy  and  corruption.  If  there  is  vitality  remaining,  as  I  know 
there  is,  as  your  chairman  knows  there  is,  the  means  must  be 
anxiously  looked  for  by  which  tliis  load  of,  debt  can  be  made  bearable 
and  finally  got  rid  of.  Those  means  will  be  found  to  bear  on  every 
point  in  regard  to  which  it  is  necessary  that  measures  should  be  taken, 
if  the  Empire  is  to  be  reconstituted ;  for  nothing  less  than  that  is 
now  required  to  save  Turkey. 

When  you  were  last  specially  occupied  in  considering  the  state  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  it  was  with  reference  to  the  Insurrec?tion  in 
Candia.  The  visit  of  the  Sultan  to  England  gave  you  an  opportunity 
of  approaching  in  person  the  lluler  of  that  great  Empire,  and  you  will 
recollect  how  graciously  you  were  received.  You  then  found  that 
you  could,  without  presumption,  and  without  travelling  out  of  your 
proper  sphere,  offer  advice  to  a  foreign  Sovereign  in  reference  to  the 
affairs  of  his  kingdom.  You  could  offer  advice  oecause  you  were  not  . 
a  Government,  and  that  advice  could  be  opportune  and  beneficial 
because  you  had  made  yourselves  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  to  which  your  advice  applied,  and  with  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  Empire  to  whose  Sovereign  you  spoke. 

The  other  indispensable  element  of  knowledge  was  also  yours ;  and 
that  was  the  knowledge  of  the  position  and  character  of  the  rival 
Empire  to  Turkey ;  which,  indeed,  in  that  instance  formed  the  whole 
case.  The  Candian  Insurrection  lasted  only — as  you  aflBrmed  at  the 
time  and  as  events  afterwards  proved — ^just  so  long  as  the  Porte,  under 
a  mistaken  idea  of  the  relative  force  of  itself  and  Russia,  abstained 
from  doing  what  it  believed  would  cause  Russia  to  declare  war. 

What  has  now  jto  be  said  at  Constantinople  must  equally  be  based 
on  destroying  tk€  false  assumption  of  the  military  power  of  Russia 
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in  reference  to  Turkey,  You  must  be  able  to  show  them  more  than 
this.  You  must  show  that  Turkey  is  in  danger  because  of  her  power 
to  coerce  Russia,  which  the  latter  knows  and  which  Turkey  does  not 
know.  To  inspire  the  Turks  with  the  same  conviction  w-hich  animates 
Russia,  and  has  animated  her  ever  since  powerful  minds  have  taken 
her  destinies  in  hand,  the  conviction  expressed  in  the  proclamation  of 
Nicholas  in  1828,  '^The  Bosphorus  is  closed,  our  commerce  is  annihi- 
"  lated,"  will  at  once  give  courage  to  adopt  the  measures  that  will 
save,  and  spirit  and  energy  to  carry  them  out  in  the  face  of  the 
threats  that  will  immediately  be  used.  They  will  see  that  tho^''  hold  the 
most  magnificent  jiositlon  in  the  world,  and  that  it  is  therefore  worth 
making  an  effort  to  preserve  it.  And  they  will  understand  that  it  is 
threats  and  not  armies  that  are  launched  against  them,  because  the 
former  can  be  spoken,  while  the  latter  cannot  be  moved. 

That  Russia  should  tlireaten  ought  to  be  for  then!  the  proof  that 
they  are  safe,  and  that  what  they  are  about  to  do  is  wise.  It  is  when 
she  sj)eaks  peace  that  she  is  dangerouj?,  and  that  their  condition  must 
be  one  of  peril.  For  that  means  that  she  is  satisfied  with  the  way 
things  are  going  on  in  Turkey,  and  that  the  Turkish  Government  is 
doing  her  work  for  her  by  making  it  possible  for  her  at  some  future 
time  to  occupy  Constantinople. 

With  reference  to  the  immediate  circumstance,  the  debt,  you  have 
to  prepare  a  memoir  on  the  histoiy  of  former  debts,  and  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  the  present  system  of  indebtedness,  as  it  may 
be  called. 

I  have  already  furnished  the  necessary  materials  for  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  subject.  But  I  must  refer  you  to  the  most  studious 
members  of  your  own  body  for  the  precise  references,  as  I  have  not 
been  able  to  come  upon  them  myself. 

At  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  a  ransom  of  six  millions  was  imposed 
iipon  Turkey,  and  we  have  Russia's  own  explanation  of  the  advan- 
tages she  expected  to  derive  from  imposing  this  debt.  This  is  con- 
tained in  a  despatch  by  Count  Nesseluode,  written  to  the  Arch- 
duke' CoNSTANTiNE,  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  understand 
the  Imperial  policy  in  that  respect.  By  that  despatch  it  appears  that 
Russia  did  not  want  the  money,  but  did  want  the  debt,  and  did  not 
anticipate  that  Turkey  would  be  able  to  pay  it.  Giving  reasons  (veiT 
remarlvable,  but  which  I  cannot  here  quote)  why  it  was  wiser  not  to 
occupy  the  Principalities  for  ten  years,  as  had  been  stipulated,  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  payment,  he  says : — "  They  (other  guarantees  to  be 
"  substituted  for  the  occupation)  will  not  lay  on  the  Ottoman  Empire  a 
**  load,  the  weight  of  which  would  bring  it  to  its  fall,  but  they  will  place 
**  in  our  hands  the  key  of  the  position  with  which  it  will  always  be  eas>' 
'•  to  hold  it  in  check,  and  will  consecrate  the  existenctj!'  of  a  debt  whicli 
"  will  make  it  feel,  for  long  years  to  come,  its  true!  position  towards 
"  Russia,  and  the  certitude  of  its  ruin  if  ever  agaiin  it  dare  to  brave 
us." — (See  article.  The  Ransom,  in  "  Recent  Event:^,"  p.  205-6.) 

This  plan  was  defeated  by  Turkey  paying  off  thie  debt,  or  as  much 
of  it  as  Russia  allowed  them  to  pay  (about  three  \millions).  It  was 
paid  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of   the  Mussfilman  population 
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alone.  So  alarmed  was  Eiissia  at  the  result  of  the  efforts  thus  made 
in  arousing  the  spirit  of  the  Turks,  that  she  hastened  to  check  it  by 
offering  to  forgive  what  remained  unpaid. 

This  effort  was  made  after  the  Porte  liad  refused  a  loan  of  three 
and  a  half  millions  from  English  capitalists.  Tliis  is  what  you  will 
find  in  some  of  my  writings.  But  I  will  shortly  state  the  circum- 
stances here. 

I  was  myself  the  bearer  of  that  offer.  In  fact,  in  1836,  I  went  to 
Constantinople  with  that  money  in  my  pocket,  imagining  that  I  was 
conferring  a  great  benefit  on  Turkey,  so  little  did  I  understand,  even 
then,  what  constituted  the  real  strength  of  the  Mussulman  system. 
The  Reis  Effendi,  Akif  Effendi,  refused  it.  He  said  to  me  first: 
^'  If  you  had  a  friend  in  difficulties  what  would  you  advise  him  ? 
"  Would  you  tell  him  to  borrow,  or  would  you  not  rather  say,  "  Make 
"  an  effort,  retrench  and  economise,  and  get  out  of  them."  Then  he 
proceeded :  "  But  I,  as-the  Minister  of  Turkey,  a  jSIussulman  State, 
"  cannot  accept  the  loan.  I  should  be  an  infidel  in  the  first  place,  for 
''  it  is  contrary  to  our  religion  to  incur  a  debt  and  place  burdens  upon 
**  our  posterity.  I  should  also  be  a  scoundrel,  for  I  know  that  my  suc- 
*^  cessors  would  be  bound  to  repudiate  it." 

Turkey,  therefore,  remained  free  from  debt  until  the  fatal  date  of 
1854.  When  Lord  Palmerstok  wanted  to  arouse  public  feeling  in 
favour  of  Turkey,  he  said :  "  Slw3  has  no  Poland  and  no  Siberia." 
He  took  care  not  to  add,  "  She  has  no  debt;"  because  it  was  his  intention 
and  object  to  impose  one  upon  her.  Observe,  it  was  not  in  1853  that  the 
debt  was  incurred,  but  in  1854,  after  England  and  France  had  come 
forward  to  support  her.  In  1853  she  declared  war,  her  real  war  against 
Russia.  I  again  refer  you  to  my  own  writings  for  the  account  of 
how  the  monev  was  found  to  undertake  that  war.  The  incident  was 
even  narrated  in  the  public  prints  at  the  time,  though  no  one  under- 
stood it.  It  was  by  the  members  of  the  Divan,  who  voted  for  the 
Declaration  of  War,  that  the  money  was  provided.  They  did  not 
vote  away  the  money  of  others,  but  pledged  themselves  and  their 
friends. 

You  know  well  the  circumstances  of  the  guaranteed  loans  of  1854 
and  1855.  You  know  that  the  money  was  pressed  upon  the  Porte 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  Kars,  and  you  know,  that  not 
merely  was  Kars  prevented  from  being  relieved  by  the  direct  interpo- 
sition of  the  English  Government  refusing  assent  to  military  opera- 
tions, but  that  the  money  was  not  forthcoming  in  time  to  be  used 
for  the  place.  On  the  26th  of  November,  1855,  the  money  was  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  Government,  and  had  been  since  the  pre- 
vious  August. 

The  object,  then,  was  not  merely  to  impose  a  debt  upon  Turkey. 
That  was  all  that  Russia,  acting  as  an  enemy,  could  do.  England, 
acting  as  a  firiend,  could  do  much  more.  She  could  lead  Turkey  into 
the  ways  of  extravagance  and  corruption.  Under  the  false  name  of 
progress,  and  supported  by  the  fatal  friendship  of  England  and  France, 
Turkey  was  induced  to  go  on  borrowing  money  under  the  pretence  of 
increasing  her  wealth  by  developing  her  resources.     She  had  become 
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a  member  of  the  European  system,  and  Ae  was  to  imitate  the  Euro* 
pean  Governments^  and  have  bonds  to  be  quoted  in  the  market  But 
this  could  only  lead  in  Turkey  to  the  result  we  have  seen.  According 
to  the  constitution  of  the  State^  the  Revenue  of  Turkey  is  a  fixed  one ; 
that  is,  fixed  in  principle ;  capable  of  being  greatly  increased  indeed ; 
but  by  a  real,  natural  growth,  and  not  by  artificial  means.  The 
riches  of  Turkey  are  in  her  agricultural  products,  to  increase  which 
railways  were  not  wanted.  What  was  wanted  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
duties  levied  by  the  Treaty  of  Commerce,  and  to  make  roads  and 
canals  to  facilitate  transport  The  increase  of  production  would  at 
once  increase  the  revenue.  Had  England  and  France  then  been  real 
friends  to  Turkey,  they  would  have  prevented  her  from  obtaining 
loans,  instead  of  encoui*aging  her  and  helping  her  to  do  so.  It  re- 
quired no  remarkable  perspicacity  to  see  also  into  what  hands  she 
would  necessarily  fall  when  she  took  to  borrowing,  and  how  the 
money  would  only  serve  to  spread  cupidity  and  corruption,  and  destroy 
the  old  Turkish  virtues  of  honesty  and  frugality  among  all  those  who 
came  in  contact  with  it. 

To  return  to  the  origin  of  the  first  loan  :  this  is  what  vou  have  to 
consider  and  to  make  perfectly  plain  that  no  money  could  have  been 
needed  in  a  war  between  Kussia  and  Turkey.  The  money  that  was 
subscribed  by  the  Divan  in  1853  was  only  needed,  because  that  war, 
though  a  real  one  in  the  intentions  of  Turkey,  was  not  a  real  one  in 
respect  to  the  way  of  carrying  it  on.  While  the  Turks  and  Russians 
were  fighting  on  the  Danube,  the  Russian  produce  was  being  peace- 
fully carried  through  the  straits  of  the  Bosphorus !  That  is  to  say, 
the  state  of  things  created  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris  existed,  even 
before  the  preliminary  step  to  that  Declaration  had  been  made,  by  the 
waiving  of  the  Right  of  Seizure  in  1854.  As  the  Turks  had. always 
closed  the  Dardanelles  on  going  to  war,  this  must  be  accounted  for 
by  the  presence  of  the  Allied  fleets,  who  thus  rendered  an  all-important 
service  to  Russia  which  was  never  even  spoken  of. 

This  war,  which  ended  by  the  utter  defeat  of  the  Russians  (for 
ended  it  was  when  the  siege  of  Silistria  was  raised,  and  the  Russians 
had  retreated  from  the  Principalities,  and  Turkey  would  have  enjoyed 
all  the  results  of  a  successful  war,  without  having  incurred  a  penny 
of  the  debt" but  for  the  presence  of  the  Allies)  had  been  carried  on 
under  the  conditions  most  advantageous  to  Russia,  and  therefore  most 
disadvantageous  to  Turkey.  Russia  had  had  three  years  of  preparation 
dating  from  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities  by  her  troops  in 
1851,  when  she  must  have  planned  to  return  alone.  She  was  able  to 
occupy  the  Principalities  without  resistance,  because  the  English  Am- 
bassador could  prevent  the  Turks  from  acting ;  and  thus  the  struggle 
was  transf errea  from  the  Pruth  to  the  Danube,  from  the  frontiers 
of  Russia  to  those  of  Turkey  (proper).  She  was  thus  able  to  do 
easily  what  I  assert  she  cannot  do  at  all,  except  at  one  short  period  of 
the  year,  namely,  assemble  an  army  on  the  Pruth. 

It  is  the  act  of  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  which^  by  closing 
the  Dardanelles,  places  Russia  at  the  mercy  of  Turkey.  When  this 
is  pointed  out  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it  for  themselves,  they 
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immediately  imagine  an  objection  •  which  they  consider  triamphant. 
They  will  say :  ^^  But  Turkey  dare  not  take  such  a  step  for  fear  of 
^^  a  Kussian  invasion  ;  the  answer  to  the  threat  would  be  the  march  of 
"  an  army  across  the  Pruth/'  The  events  of  the  late  war  demonstrate 
that  this  is  not  true.  Russia,  alive  to  the  check  that  the  Porte  might 
exercise  over  her,  has  been  all  these  years  seeking  to  get  rid  of  it.  If 
she  could  do  that  by  marching  an  army,  she  would  of  course  have 
done  it  long  ago ;  she  did  not  venture  to  take  such  a  step  in  1853 
until  assured  that  she  would  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  Principalities  in 
peace,  and  even  when  the  militarj*  campaign  began  at  the  Danube^ 
she  found  it  necessary  to  bring  in  the  Allies  to  hold  back  the  Turks. 

I  can  safely  state  beforehand  what  Russia  would  do  in  the  case  of 
such  a  threat  on  the  part  of  Turkey.  She  would  draw  back.  She 
always  does  when  Turkey  acts. 

Observe  again  what  occurred  in  1836.  Had  the  Porte  accepted 
the  loan  I  was  empowered  to  offer,  Russia  would  have  gladly  pocketed 
the  money,  and  I  would  have  served  her,  as  every  man  must  do  who 
acts  without  knowledge.  However  good  his  intentions  may  be,  what 
he  does  in  that  case  only  adds  to  the  sum  of  her  action.  The  Porte 
having  on  the  contrary  resolved  on  making  an  effort  which  was  in 
accordance  with  old  institutions,  which  served  to  revive  patriotism  and 
the  sense  of  independence,  Russia  at  once  drew  back.  She  gave  up  the 
debt,  and  sacrificed  at  the  same  time  the  occupation  of  Silistria. 

The  strength  of  ancient  systems  consisted  in  that  whicli  formed  the 
basis  of  their  finance.  The  amount  of  taxes  once  established  in  a 
country,  it  could  not  be  changed,  and  never  could  exceed  two-tenths 
of  the  produce  of  the  soil.  Once  tlie  settlement  made  by  the  first 
conqueror,  no  power  remained  to  alter  it,  because  the  Sovereign  was 
bound  by  the  act  of  his  predecessors,  and  there  were  no  bodies,  so- 
called  representative,  who  could  impose  taxes  and  raise  money.  The 
only  constituted  bodies  were  those  whose  functions  consisted  in  distri- 
buting and  collecting  the  taxes,  namely,  the  municipal  ones. 

As  regards  commerce,  the  amount  to  be  levied  was  restricted  to  3 
per  cent,  by  the  Mussulman  code,  as  in  the  Roman  Umpire,  and  that 
was  to  be  used  for  the  advantage  of  commerce  by  being  expended 
upon  roads,  bridges,  and  harbours. 

The  first  blow  at  the  financial  system  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  was 
levied  by  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  of  1838,  my  own  Treaty  falsified, 
as  you  are  aware,  by  the  clauses  introduced  into  it  by  the  Government. 
By  it  5  and  12  per  cent,  were  levied,  and  those  nominal  rates  were  in- 
creased in  the  case  of  exports  by  the  manner  of  calculating  them  to, 
in  some  cases,  as  much  as  ten  times  that  amount.  To  collect  those 
rates  being  contrary  to  their  religion,  their  law,  and  their  constitution 
— ^which  is  all  one — the  Turks  retired  from  the  Customs,  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews.  Such  was  the  state 
of  things  when  the  war  of  1853  broke  out.  Russia,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  sought  to  impose  a  permanent  debt  on  Turkey,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  previous  war,  and  had  failed.  But  in  the  interval  the  religious 
OTinciples  of  the  Turks  had  become  enfeebled,  intercourse  with 
Esirope  had  produced  its  fruit,  the  idea  of  looking  to  foreign  help 
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had  been  accepted,  the  habit  of  conversation  with  foreign  ambassadors 
established,  so  that  no  invincible  obstacle  remained,  such  as  I  had 
found  in  1836,  to  the  violation  by  themselves  of  their  law. 

That  once  set  aside,  as  it  was  by  accepting  the  loans  made  during 
the  war,  the  door  was  open  for  all  that  has  since  followed.  Not  being 
able  to  get  money  by  increasing  the  taxes,  those  in  power  got  it  by 
foreign  loans,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  individuals,  seemed  a  very  easy 
Avay  of  doing  so,  at  the  moment.  Money  was  wanted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, not  only  for  making  railroads — which  was  the  idea  put  forward 
to  bring  in  the  money — but  for  its  cui'rent  expenditure ;  for  though  the 
production  of  the  country  had  much  increased,  so  that  its  revenue  ex- 
ceeds by  fourfold  what  it  was  when  I  first  knew  it,  the  expenditure 
has  increased  fivefold. 

Russia,  in  1829,  expected  to  get  the  Empire  into  her  hands  by  the 
small  sum  of  six  millions.  It  has  now  a  nominal  debt  of  200  millions ; 
a  nominal  debt  because  not  much  more  than  half  has'  been  really 
received  by  the  Porte,  so  that  the  nominal  rate  of  interest  has  been 
doubled,  as  it  has  been  paid  on  the  nominal  and  not  on  the  real  sum. 
In  fact  Turkey,  this  great  Empire,  has  been  going  on  like  a  private 
spendthrift  who  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews. 

This  debt,  though  not  incurred  towards  Russia,  will  produce  the 
effect  she  had  looked  to  produce  by  financial  embarrassment  in  1829, 
imless  means  can  be  found  to  avert  it.  It  will  give  her  "  the  key  of 
"  the  position ;"  I  do  not  mean  in  a  general  fashion,  by  the  means  now 
ostensibly  at  work,  but  by  establishing  a  direct  financial  control.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  late  step  taken  by  the  Porte  was  proposed  by 
Russia  ;  she  must  therefore  have  made  a  plan  by  which  to  profit  by  it, 
and  she  will  be  able  to  do  so,  having  got  the  ear  of  those  actually  in 
power. 

The  administration  of  the  Empire  wa^  already  half  confiscated  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government,  by  the  necessities  of  their  financial 
position,  forced,  as  it  has  been,  to  confide  to  a  Bank  the  management 
of  its  revenue,  and  to  discuss  with  that  Bank  eveiy  item  of  expendi- 
.  ture.  The  way  is  therefore  open  for  Russia  to  obtain  that  position  at 
Constantinople,  which  neither  insuiTection  nor  diplomacy  have  yet 
given  her — the  position  of  protector.  To  afford  political  protection  was 
easy  because  not  real ;  it  sufficed  to  have  an  insurgent  population  and 
a  trembling  minister.  To  h^Qom^  financial  protector  is  not  easy, 
because  the  financial  position  of  Russia  is  exactly  parallel  to  that  of 
Turkey  herself.  The  two  Governments  are  both  working  against  a 
deficit,  and  strange  to  say,  tlie  deficit  amounts  to  about  the  same.  But 
the  difference  is  that  the  financial  position  of  Russia  is  unsuspected, 
that  of  Turkey  exaggerated ;  so  that  Russia  can  obtain,  in  the 
markets  of  Europe,  the  money  which  will  enable  her — if  she  manages 
>vith  her  usual  dexterity — to  come  in  to  meet  the  liabilities  of  the 
Porte  under  some  financial-  mask  ;  to  replace  and  thereby  to  absorb 
into  herself  that  anomalous  banking  and  exchequer  combination, 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Ottoman  Bank,  which  has  been  allowed 
to  assume  such  control  of  the  internal  affairs  of  Turkey,  as  to  justify 
me  in  having  said  that  it  has  usurped  the  administration  of  the 
?.ountry,  being  trustee  for  an  undischargeable  debt. 
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The  foregoing  words  had  just  been  written,  when  a  French  paper, 
the  Monde  of  the  17th  November,  was  brought  to  me  containing  a 
telegram  extracted  from  the  London  Daily  NewSj  giving,  as  news  from 
Constantinople,  flie  very  plan  which  I  have  here  indicated  in  antici- 
pation :  the  news  is  that  General  Ignatieff  had  offered  the  guarantee 
of  Kussia  to  the  Sultan  to  obtain  a  new  loan. 

The  history  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  full  of  examples  of  that 
Empire  having  been  restored  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
from  apparent  dissolution  to  the  height,  not  merely  of  prosperity,  but 
of  power.     It  will  be  enough,  however,  to  refer  to  events  that  have_ 
taken  place  within  the  period  of  the  last  generation. 

That  the  Empire  is  capable  of  what  seems  like  a  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  no  one  can  know  better  or  so  well  as  myself ;  and  it  is  per- 
haps necessary  to  recall  this  even  for  the  Turks,  as  all  the  men  in 
Turkey  belonging  to  that  time,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  passed 
away.  When  I  was  first  consulted  about  financial  matters,  the 
revenue  of  Turkey  consisted  but  of  four  millions,  her  army  had  not 
3^ct  been  organised,  and  her  fleet  had  been  destroyed  at  Navarino. 
Nor  was  this  all.  Actual  insurrection,  or  discontent  and  distrust, 
reigned  tluroughout  her  Provinces,  the  result,  the  natural  result,  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Janisaries,  the  foreign  intervention  with  respect 
to  Greece,  and  the  liussian  War,  ending  with  the  signature  of  a 
Treaty  Avhich,  in  the  belief  of  all,  had  extinguished  Turkey,  and  which 
gave  Kussia  a  ten  years'  right  of  occupation  upon  the  Danube. 

It  is  not  with  such  a  state  of  things  that  we  have  now  to  deal.  It 
is  not  with  actual  or  even  with  relative  weakness,  but  with  a  condi- 
tion from  which  recovery  will  be  most  easy  if  it  be  possible  to  reach 
the  minds  and  touch  the  hearts  of  those  who  remain  real  Turks,  and 
there  are  still  many  such,  notwithstanding  the  intercourse  with  Europe. 
It  has  always  been  the  point  of  honour  that  has  touched  them,  and 
roused  them  to  an  effort.  Four  times  within  my  own  memory  has  the 
Poi-te  accepted  the  position  of  being  alone  against  all  Europe.  The 
first  was  in  the  course  of  the  Greek  Intervention,  immediately  after 
Navarino,  when  she  refused  to  sign  a  protocol  presented  to  her  by  t!ie 
Four  Powers.  This  was  on  a  point  of  honour.  The  second  was  when, 
in  1849^  Russia  and  Austria  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Polish 
and  Hungai'ian  Refugees  under  a  threat  of  war,  when  the  other  two 
great  Powers,  if  they  did  not  threaten  Turkey,  at  leiist  left  her  un- 
supported. The  heroism  of  tlie  refusal  in  this  case  arose  from  igno- 
rance of  the  Porte  of  her  own  strength,  and  of  the  weakness  of 
Austria  and  Rmssia.  The  Turks  believed  these  Powers  were  read v 
to  attack  them,  when  the  truth  Avas  that  no  such  intention  existed, 
and  that  because  these  Empires  were  not  in  a  position  to  do  so. 
Amongst  the  Mussulmans  the  host  is  the  guest  of  Goo,  and  therefore 
here  again  they  were  not  moved  by  political  considerations,  but  the 
honour  of  every  Turk  was  touched,  from  the  Sovereign  to  the  beggar. 
We  have  on  record  the  very  words  by  which  the  dcsceiulant  of  Oth- 
MAN  then  on  the  throne.  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid,  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  reject  the  demand.  He  was  informed  by  his  private 
Secretary  beforehand  that  the  demand  was  about  to  be  made  ;  where- 
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upon  with  a  gesture  of  indignationy  he  uttered  these  unpremeditated 
words : — 

'^  Shall  I,  who  am  master  of  an  Empire^  be  denied  the  right  of 
*^  refuge,  which  I  cannot  refuse  to  the  meanest  of  my  subjects,  even  in 
^'  the  case  of  a  criminal.     Sooner  let  the  Empire  itself  perish." 

That  these  words  were  but  the  expression  or  the  feeling  that  animated 
every  one  of  his  subjects  I  can  myself  bear  testimony,  having  traversed* 
the  Empire  from  South  to  North,  while  the  affair  was  in  suspense. 

To  anticipate  an  objection  that  may  be  here  be  made  to  my  state- 
ment that  Turkey  was  unsupported  in  her  refusal  by  England  and 
France,  I  will  add  that  the  effect  that  must  have  been  produced  even 
upon  Europe  where  such  sentiments  in  reference  to  the  acts  of  tiie  State 
are  now  unknown,  was  prevented  by  a  futile  naval  demonstration  on 
the  part  of  England,  and  a  French  despatch,  afUr  the  refusal  had  been 
made. 

The  third  instance  was  in  1853,  when  the  Porte  declared  war 
against  Russia,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  her  '^  Allies."  Here 
again  it  was  honour  that  was  at  stake.  By  tlie  Menschikoff  Note  the 
Sultan  was  required  to  acknowledge  by  implication  that  he  had 
broken  treaties.  This  he  refused  to  do.  And  again,  when  called  upon 
by  the  €rst  Vienna  Conference  to  accept  another  note  which  contained 
the  same  acknowledgment,  with  the  addition  of  the  word  "  spirit"  to 
that  of  "  letter '  in  reference  to  treaties,  he  again  refused,  and  then  the 
war  was  declared. 

The  last  incident  must  be  fresh  in  all  youi*  memories,  nevertheless 
I  will  recall  it.  It  was  during  the  Candian  Insurrection,  when  all  the 
Powers  took  an  active  part  against  Turkey,  "and  directly  fomented  the 
Insurrection ;  all,  without  excepting  England.  For  though  no  Lord 
KusSELL  then  proposed  subscriptions  on  behalf  of  the  rebels,  the 
Government  itself  was  occupied  iu  aiding  them  under  the  guise  of 
humanity,  by  sending  ships  to  interfere  with  the  Turkish  blockade, 
and  take  off  women  and  children  who  might  have  remained  in  the 
Island  with  safety,  and  who  were  transported  to  Greece  to  live  in 
misery,  or  to  perish  under  it.  The  conduct  of  the  Powers  was  pre- 
eminently disloyal  in  this  case,  because  Greece  was  the  malefactor 
State,  and  Greece  existed  only  by  their  means  and  under  their  pro- 
tection. England,  who  could  send  a  fleet  to  blockade  Athens  under 
pretences  that  made  us  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe,  when  Lord  Pal- 
MEBsroN — ^her  master — had  designs  of  his  own  to  carry  out,  could  not 
say  one  word  of  reprehension  and  warning  when  Greece  was  insurrec- 
tion ising  Turkey,  England's  ally,  by  her  brigand  population. 

Twice  during  the  course  of  the  protracted  "  crisis"  (it  lasted  two 
years  and  a  half,  from  April,  1866,  to  December,  1868,  and  cost 
Turkey  five  millions  sterling),  were  memorable  words  spoken  by  the 
Sultan  and  by  his  Minister.  A  direct  demand  was  made  by  Russia  upon 
the  present  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz,  that  he  should  cede  Candia  to  Greece, 
to  form  the  marriage  portion  for  the  niece  of  the  Czar.  I  can  only 
give  here  some  of  the  expressions  used  by  the  indignant  Sovereign. 

^^  How  could  I,  after  such  an  act  cross  the  threshold  of  my  palace, 
^'  end  encounter  in  the  streets  of  my  capital  the  glance  of  my  indig- 
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the  dis- 


nant  people  ?     Ton  wish  me^  in  making  this  cession  to  si^ 
**  honour  of  my  Crown  and  of  my  dynasty.     I  will  not  do  it.'  • 

The  unmanageable  Soverei^  was  then  brought  to  Europe.  At  Paris^ 
surrounded  by  every  artifice,  dazzled  by  the  show  of  military  power,  the 
proposal  was  again  made  to  his  Minister.  He  was  told  that  not  only 
Candia,  but  Thessaly  and  Epirus  ought  to  be  ceded  to  Greece,  and  the 
refusal  to  do  so  was  met  by  threats  put  into  the  form  of  warnings  as  to 
the  inevitable  result  of  a  movement  against  the  Turks  of  all  Europe. 
The  reply  of  the  Minister  was  worthy  of  that  of  the  Sovereign.  Fqad 
Pacha  said,  "  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  Empire  should  exist,  but  it  is 
"  necessary  that  we  should  do  our  duty.  You  may  kill  us,  but  you 
"  cannot  make  us  commit  suicide." 

The  Herzegovinian  Insurrection  has  as  yet  lasted  but  months  instead 
of  years;  and  rumours  are  already  spread  of  plans  of  cession  to 
Montenegro,  no  doubt  with  the  object  of  discrediting  the  Sultan  in 
the  eyes  of  his  subjects.  Bosnia  is  the  weak  point  of  Turkey,  from 
its  internal  constitution  and  its  geographical  position ;  difficult  of 
access,  touching  upon  inflammable  neighbours,  and  inhabited,  as  it  is, 
by  Mussulmans  who  are  not  Turks.  I  find  I  have  myself  put  down 
a  Bosnian  Insurrection  as  one  of  the  contingencies  which  Russia 
holds  in  her  hands  as  available  means  to  bring  on  a  crisis.  In  1862, 
when  dealing  with  an  event  which  might  seem  to  be  very  remote  from 
our  present  subject — the  Trent  affair,  and  M.  Thouvenel's  despatch 
upon  it — I  had  to  speak  of  the  means  by  which  Austria  had  been 
brought  to  concur  in  the  abandonment  of  Maritime  Rights.  I  now 
recall  the  words,  chiefly  to  bring  to  your  minds  the  connexion  between 
events  occurring  on  different  fields  which  exists  in  our  days,  because 
of  the  one  directing  mind  from  which  they  emanate,  or  within  whose 
scheme  they  are  brought. 

"  Austria  is  circumstanced,  as  regards  men,  differently  from  Eng- 
**  land  and  France,  and  certainly  it  is  not  by  action  emanating 
*^  from  London  or  from  Paris  that  the  concurrence  of  Austria  has 
**  been  secured,  although  the  fallacious  bribe  offigred  for  that  con- 
**  currence  may  appear  to  be  furnished  from  the  one  or  the  other  in 
*'  the  shape  of  the  suspension  of  a  Venetian  invasion,  a  Papal  ex- 
*^  trusion,  a  Hungarian  dismemberment,  a  Bosnian  insurrection^  a  (jral- 
**  lician  suppression,  or  a  Holstein  War." 

A  Bosnian  Insurrection  is  here  foreshadowed  as  a  danger  for 
Austria  and  not  for  Turkey;  and  so  it  is  that  it  becomes  for 
Russia  a  double  weapon,  capable  of  being  used  against  both,  when 
both  can  be  so  influenced  as  to  push  the  one  into  action  of  a  nature 
to  suit  Russia's  plans,  and  to  hold  back  the  other  from  doing  that 
which  has  to  be  done..  In  the  present  case  Austria  has  to  join  with 
Turkey  in  extinguishing  the  insurrection.  It  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
Greece,  a  felon.  State  that  has  to  be  called  to  account,  but  a  Sove- 
reign that  has  to  be  delivered  from  false  ministers,  and  induced  to 
act  for  the  Sultan,  as  the  latter  did  for  him  when  insurrection 
raged  in  a  corner  of  Dalmatia,  and  could  not  be  extinguished  until 

•  See  DipiMiM^  iiavjeio  for  HoTmibw,  1867. 
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the  Porte  forbade  the  export  of  arms  and  ammunition  across  its 
frontiers. 

But  as  the  immediate  danger  at  present  lies  in  the  financial  position^ 
I  must  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  with  this  observation.  Nothing 
can  be  more  opportune  than  to  recall  now,  both  for  the  Turks  and 
the  Europeans,  two  memorable  incidents  in  reference  to  Candia.  In 
the  "identic  note"  signed  by  France,  Russia,  Italy,  and  Prussia, 
those  Powers  declare  that  "  they  disengage  their  responsibility  by 
"  abandoning  the  Porte  to  the  consequences  of  its  own  acta,^^  This  was 
on  the  18th  of  October,  1867,  wliile  the  Porte  was  keeping  on  the 
defensive,  and  refraining  from  calling  Greece  to  account.  On  the 
3rd  of  December  of  the  next  year,  tne  resolution  was  taken  to  call 
Greece  to  account.  On  the  9th  of  December  the  Greek  Minister  in 
London  wTote  to  Athens :  "  Baron  Brunnow  thinks  that,  above  all 
*^  things,  we  must  avoid  war,  for  we  should  not  have  the  assistance 
*'  of  the  other  Christian  populations  of  the  East,  and  liussia  would 
**  not  be  in  a  position  to  aid  us,^^ 

The  resolution  to  which  the  Turks  have  now  to  be  brought,  in 
reference  to  the  financial  position,  is  this ;  that  it  is  the  debt  itself  that 
has  to  be  dealt  with — the  capital  sum,  and  not  merely  the  interest. 
This  is  all  important,  and  this,  I  am  convinced,  may  be  done,  because 
their  sense  of  honour  and  self-respect  are  now  directly  involved. 

They  have  to  be  made  to  see  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  base- 
ness by  the  very  act  of  borrowing,  because  they  have  been  made 
dupes  of  by  those  who  have  an  interest  in  their  I'uin :  that  they  have 
to  retrace  a  course  which  has  been  one  of  political  suicide,  and  to 
atone  for  conduct  which  has  made  them  guilty  of  religious  infidelity. 

Such  an  effort  cair  only  be  made  by  the  people  themselves.  Some- 
thing of  an  analogous  nature  must  take  i)lacc  to  what  happened  in 
1836,  when  they  delivered  themselves  from  the  liussian  debt. 

Here  I  cannot  go  into  figures  and  details.  It  is  enough  if  I  convey 
to  you  my  own  conviction  that  abundant  means  exist  to  enable  the 
Porte  to  raise  at  once  a  sum  of  money  which  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
wards extinguishing  the  debt,  calculated  at  its  real  and  not  its  fictitiotis 
amount.  To  accomplish  this,  the  Porte  has  to  be  induced  to  look  to 
its  subjects  for  help  and  not  to  foreign  financiers.  To  give  confidence 
to  its  subjects  it  has  on  the  one  hand  to  show  itself  firmly  determined 
not  to  submit  to  foreign  interference ;  and  on  the  other  to  remove 
the  impediments  which  exist  to  the  natural  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  country.  These  are  mainly  two-fold ;  the  first  the 
internal  duties  between  province  and  province,  imposed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  of  1838,  and  which  remain 
although  that  Treaty  has  come  to  an  end  ;  the  second,  the  uncertainty 
that  exists  in  the  tenure  of  lands  known  by  the  name  of  Beylic,  which 
are  public  property,  and  which  can  be  dealt  with  by  the  State  without 
the  slightest  difficulty,  so  as  largely  to  increase  its  revenue,  while  bring- 
ing about  a  permanent  increase  of  production.  The  commercial  duties 
which  I  have  referred  to  also  interfere  to  keep  down  production,  and 
therefore  revenue.  Keep  in  mind  the  simple  financial  arrangements 
of  the  Turkish  Constitution,  and  you  will  see  that  whatever  adds  to 
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the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation,  or  renders  those  acres  more 
productive,  at  once  increases  the  revenue  of  the  State.  It  is  this 
admirable  arrangement  which  the  Turkish  statesmen  vjrlio  have  been 
perverted  by  Europe  desire  to  destroy,  by  converting  the  tithe  into  a 
permanent  land  tax ;  the  result  of  which  would  be  to  bring  in  the 
whole  system  of  excise  and  other  indirect  taxes  required  to  make  up 
for  the  comparatively  small  sums  contributed  by  the  land  to  the 
revenue  under  the  European  system,  and  at  the  same  time  to  destroy 
the  communal  organisation,  which  can  only  exist  in  reality  when  the 
community  is  the  tax-gatherer.  The  enonnous  advantages  they  possess 
in  their  tithe  system  have  then  to  be  impressed  on  the  Turks,  and, 
therefore  the  necessity  to  put  an  end  to  its  abuses  by  doing  away  with 
the  system  of  farmers  and  substituting  for  them  the  unit  of  the 
commune.  In  1850,  this  was  done  in  two  Provinces,  Bulgaria  and 
Syria,  as  an  experiment ;  the  result  was  a  large  increase  or  revenue. 
But  it  was  not  continued.  In  Bulgaria  the  people  were  incited 
to  complain  of  the  change  as  an  act  of  oppression;  a  thing  not 
difficult  to  bring  about,  as  it  would  be  against  the  interest  of  the 
class  of  money  lenders  and  village  usurers,  w^ho  there  abound  and 
are  easily  acted  upon  by  Russian  influence. 

This  is  what  a  Turk  has  lately  naiTated  to  me,  who  was  quite  un- 
aware that  the  plan  had  been  my  own  suggestion. 

In  one  remarkable  respect  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  followed  the 
financial  usages  of  the  States  which  have  existed  in  remote  anti- 
quity, down  to  the  period  of  the  conquests  of  ALEXi\NDER  and  Rome — 
that  of  a  treasure  put  by  to  meet  necessities  that  may  arise.  This 
treasure  in  the  Ottoman  system  forms  the  private  treasury  of  the 
Sultan.  But  so  far  from  that  implying  that  the  money  is  his  pri- 
vate property,  in  our  sense — that  is,  is  at  his  ow'n  disposal,  or  can  be 
left  by  him  to  any  one  but  his  successor — it  is  exactly  the  reverse. 
This  treasure  cannot  be  touched  cither  by  the  Sultan  or  the  Porte, 
except  upon  a  fetva  of  the  Sheik  Islam. 

When  a  Sultan  dies,  his  body  is  placed  on  a  coarse  piece  of  canvas 
stretched  on  the  ground  in  the  interval  between  the  doors  of  the 
two  treasuries — the  public  and  the  private.  The  new  Sultan  is  then 
brought  in  and  is  thus  addressed  bv  the  Sheik  Islam  :  ''  Behold  the 
*^  body  of  your  father"  (or  brother,  as  the  case  may  be).  The  door  of  the 
j)rivate  trieasuiy  is  then  opened,  and  the  Sheik  Islam  says :  '^  Behold 
"  the  treasure  he  has  left  beliind  him."  A  note  is  then  officially 
taken  in  detail  of  its  contents.  After  this,  the  treasure  left  by  the 
jjredecessor  of  the  deceased  Sultan  is  opened  in  a  similar  mannei*, 
and  so  backwards,  if  such  exist :  aiid  they  did  exist  until  a  certain 
period,  the  melancholy  one  of  Sultan  Selim,  when  all  that  his  prede- 
cessor had  left  behind  of  treasure  was  dispersed.  Thus  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Janisaries,  the  Russian  War  of  1828-9,  the  reconstruction 
of  the  army  and  of  the  fleets  after  Navarino,  were  all  accomplished 
without  having  those  past  accumulations  to  use,  and  yet  without 
the  levying  of  a  single  new  tax,  or  the  incurring  of  a  para  of  debt. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  what  amount  is  at  this  moment  deposited 
ill  the  sacred  treasui'e  house :  but  1  can  sav  that  the  ancient  custom  of 
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putting  by  treasure  has  been  resumed.  I  cannot  say  whether  any  part 
or  how  much  would  or  could  be  rendered  available  for  the  discharge  of 
the  debt.  But  I  am  sure  that  the  patriotism  of  the  present  Sultan  wiU  not 
be  found  to  be  less  than  that  of  his  predecessors.  It  is  well  you  should 
know  these  things ;  especially  as  I  am  informed  that  the  anxiety  of 
the  present  Sultan  to  add  to  this  treasure  is  imderstood  in  Europe  to 
imply  an  avaricious  disposition,  the  Europeans  imagining— -as  how 
could  they  do  otherwise  ? — that  he  has  put  by  money  for  himself. 

This  is  certain.  That  should  the  Sultan  be  moved  to  employ 
this  treasure  in  the  way  that  is  here  implied,  the  act  would  call  fortn 
such  an  outburst  of  affection,  devotion,  and  energy  in  his  people,  that 
the  Empire  would  be  at  once  relieved  from  the  frightful  financial 
burden  under  which  it  is  now  lying. 

Never  probably  was  the  Empire  in  greater  peril;  yet  the  means 
of  escape  are  far  easier  than  perhaps  at  any  former  period  of  difii- 
culty.  The  occasion  is  offered  to  the  present  Sultan  to  surpass  the 
greatest  of  his  predecessors. 

You  thus  see  what  a  field  is  before  you,  what  a  picture  you  have  to 
present ;  I  trust  you  will  lose  no  time  in  putting  these  suggestions  into 
execution  by  addressing  the  Sultan.  Whatever  has  to  be  done  at  Con- 
stantinople must  be  done  quickly.  As  to  the  means  of  communication 
with  the  Sultan,  being  quite  sure  that  his  ear  is  open  to. you,  you  have 
but  to  send  one  of  your  own  body  to  Constantinople,  or  should  that 
not  be  practicable,  I  doubt  not  you  can  find  among  those  gentlemen 
who  act  with  you,  one  ready  to  become  the  bearer  of  your  letter  and 
to  act  on  your  behalf. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Your  very  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

David  Ujbquhart. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Newcastle  Committee. 

n. 

Moatreux,  November  27, 1875. 

Sir, — ^The  letter  which  I  addressed  to  you  a  few  days  ago  on  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  was  on  an  occasion  which  has  been  fumislied  by  an 
Insurrection  in  that  Empire,  but  of  the  Insurrection  itself  i  have 
scarcely  spoken.  I  now  see  that  as  it  is  not  understood  in  Europe,  as  all 
that  is  said  about  it,  all  that  you  may  read  about  it  in  the  newspapers 
can  only  tend  to  render  it  impossible  to  know  the  truth,  I  ousht  to 
give  you  an  explanation.  It  is  supposed  that  this  Insurrection  is 
da»gerous,  because  it  is  that  of  a  race  which  is  supposed  to  be  cognate 
to  that  of  a  great  foreign  State,  and  therefore  all  sorts  of  plots  and 
schemes  can  be  at  once  set  in  motion  by  means  of  it ;  and  the  tendency 
of  the  movement  is  supposed  to  be,  not  to  form  an  independent  State, 
but  to  become  a  portion  of  that  foreign  Empire. 

I  have  to  tell  you  that  these  suppositions  are  not  true.  Y"ou  know 
that  the  Insurrection  is  nourished  from  without,  and  is  therefore  so 
far  similar  to  the  Candian  Insurrection  and  the  original  Greek  In- 
surrection. It  is  also  eflSciently  aided  by  foreign  governments,  imder  the 
guise  of  humanity,  as  in  Candia ;  for  the  women  aiul  children  of  those 
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-who  are  fighting  are  being  supported  in  Servia  and  Montenegro^ 
to  which  the  Austrian  Government  contributes,  and  for  which  pur- 
poses subscriptions  are  being  made  all  through  Russia.  The  feature 
in  which  it  differs  from  the  Candian  affair,  and  which  gives  to  the 
present  one  a  peculiar  character,  is  that  a  neighbmu^ng  Empire  is 
also  disturbed  by  it ;  that  is  Austria. 

The  best  way  to  make  the  present  state  of  affairs  intelligible  is  to 
narrate  what  occurred  a  few  years  ago.  In  the  year  1869  Austria 
w^as  seriously  imperilled  by  an  insimrectionary  movement  of  the  same 
race  within  her  own  boundaries.  It  came  quickly  to  an  end,  however, 
afterit  had  lasted  several  months,  and  that  without  either  the  causeof  the 
difficulty  Austria'^had  experienced  in  putting  it  down,  or  of  its  cessation, 
being  known.  On  that  occasion  it  was  Turkey  that  saved  A  ustfna.  This 
is  what  occurred.  In  the  same  year  (1869)  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
visited  the  Sultan  on  his  way  to  Egypt  for  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  While  on  the  road  it  was  reported  to  him  by  his  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople  that  the  Sultan  had  said  that  his  heart  was  wrung 
at  the  idea  of  the  Emperor,  his  ally,  going  from  him  to  visit  his  ser- 
vant who  was  in  open  rebellion ;  but  that,  notwithstanding,  he  should 
be  received  with  all  the  honour  due  to  his  rank.  The  Emperor  was 
deeply  touched  on  reading  this,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he 
replied  that  the  Sultan  should  be  told  that  he  would  only  go  to  Egypt 
as  from  him,  and  that  he  would  say  to  the  Viceroy  whatever  the  Sultan 
told  him. 

During  his  visit  at  Constantinople  the  Emperor  heard  from  his 
Minister  of  War  that  the  rebellion  of  the  Dalmatians  could  not 
be  put  down  so  long  as  they  received  succour  from  the  Montene- 
grins. Count  Beust  qn  this  required  the  Austrian  Ambassador  to 
ask  the  Grand  Vizier  to  restrain  the  Montenegrins.  The  Ambassador 
refused  to  do  so  in  these  terms  :  "  For  the  last  three  years  you  have 
"  been  ordering  me  to  support  a  rebel  against  the  Sultan,  and  now 
"  you  want  me  to  ask  him  to  help  us  against  our  rebels.  I  will 
"  not  do  so ;  ask  hftn  yourself."  Count  Beust  did  so,  and  received 
a  direct  refusal  from  the  Grand  Vizier,  who  said  that  General. 
loNATiErP  had  declared  that  if  the  Turks  interfered  with  the  Monte- 
negrins, Kussia  would  come  forward  at  once  to  protect  them.  The 
Emperor  of  Alstkia  was  in  despair.  The  Ambassador  then  re- 
minded him  of  a  certain  despatch,  in  which  he  had  said  that  the  guns 
they  (the  Austrian  Government)  were  giving  to  the  Montenegrins 
would  before  long  be  used  against  themselves,  Le.y  in  fomenting  in- 
surrection in  the  Austrian  Empire.  On  this  it  appeared  that  the 
despatch  in  question  had  been  concealed  by  the  Minister  from  his 
Sovereign,  for  the  Emperor  had  never  seen  it.  Under  the  influence 
of  this  discovery  the  Emperor  accepted  the  advice  of  his  Ambassador, 
which  was  that  he  should  himself  speak  to  the  Sultan,  explain  to  him 
the  difficulty  they  were  in,  and  how,  without  his  help,  they  were 
powerless.  The  Ambassador  assured  the  Emperor  that  an  application 
so  made  to  the  Sultan  would  be  successful,  no  matter  what  Russia 
might  threaten.  It  so  turned  out.  The  Sultan  gave  orders  that  the 
Turkish  troops  should  confine  the  Montenegrins  within  their  own 
limits,  and  the  Dalmatian  Insurrection  at  once  came  to  an  end. 
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I  should  mention  that  the  Austrian  Chancellor,  Count  Beust,  was 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  back  inconvenient  despatches  from  his 
Sovereign;  and  that  the  one  which  prevented  the  Emperor  of 
Austria's  visit  from  being  a  disastrous  occurrence  instead  of  leading  as 
it  thus  did  to  a  happy  conclusion,  only  reached  the  Emperor  in  conse- 
quence of  its  having  been  not  written  in  cipher,  and  so  timed  as  to 
reach  him  while  on  his  road. 

It  thus  appears  that  Austria  was  engaged  in  the  most  dangerous  of 
plots  against  the  Ottoman  Empire,  namely,  in  encouraging  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt  to  revolt  against  his  Sovereign.  Not  Austria,  indeed,  but 
the  Minister  of  Austria,  the  foreigner,  who  by  a  series  6f  the  most  ex- 
traordinary intrigues  had  been  transported  from  Dresden,  where  his ' 
exclusion  had  been  made  by  Prussia  a  condition  of  peace,  to  Vienna ; 
where  the  same  Power  had  not  a  word  to  say  against  his  be- 
coming not  merely  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  as  lie  had  been  in 
Saxony,  but  the  absolute  master  of  the  Empire :  in  a  position  parallel 
to  that  of  Count  Bismarck  at  Berlin ;  with  this  remarkable  difference 
that  Count  Bismauck's  power  was  the  consequence  of  the  success  of 
his  policy,  and  the  victories  to  which  he  led  the  Prussian  troops, 
whereas  Count  Beust  owed  liis  appointment  and  his  power  to  tne 
disasters  of  the  Empire  he  was  called  upon  to  rule,  and  his  own  failure 
when  Minister  of  one  of  the  principal  States  of  the  Confederation. 

It  was  Count  Beust  who  acted,  and  not  Austria,  and  yet  it  was 
Austria ;  for  lie  wielded  her  power,  as  he  used  her  name,  as  does  at  this 
moment  another  Minister,  who  has  succeeded  to  the  Saxon,  and  was 
liis  enemy  because  he  desired  to  take  his  place,  but  who  is  no  less  than 
he,  the  enemy  of  Turkey  and  of  Austria.     Count  Beust's  plots  in 
reierence  to  Egypt  were  the  resumption   of  the  conspiracy  against 
Turkey,  in  which  he  had  taken  the  lead  during  the  Candian  Insurrec- 
tion.    Two  remarkable  attempts  were  made  by  him  to  destroy  Turkey 
during  the  progress  of  these  events,  neither  of  which  succeeded  at  the 
time,  but  both  of  which  have  since  borne  fruit.     The  one  was  resumed 
in  a  Circular  to  the  Austrian  Eepresentativcs  abroad^  which  I  have  my- 
self made  public,  and  which  you  have  in  the  Diplomatic  Review  of 
April,  1867.     In  this  despatch  of  February,   1867,  he  proposed  that 
Russia  should  be  relieved  from  the  restrictions  placed  upon  her  in 
the  Black  Sea — which  she  afterwards  accomplished  by  her  own  act — 
and  that  the  danger  which  might  thence  accrue  to  Turkey,  should  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  European  Powers  takuig  on  themselves  the 
direction  of  her  internal  affairs   in  a  Congress  from  tchich  a  Turhish 
Envoy  teas  to  be  excluded,  and  in  which  the  position  of  the  Christians 
was  to  be  regulated.     Turkey  was  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  tne  troops  of  the  Powers  were  to  help  her  to  enfoi*ce  them. 
Nothing  can  be  more  useful  at  the  present  time  than  to  recollect  that 
on  the  last  occasion  of  Turkey's  difficulty  the  Minister  of  a  "  friendly'" 
State  could  make  such  a  proposal.     Put  beside  it  the  demands  maTde 
to  Turkey  not  merely  from  Russia,  but  from  France,  to  cede  her 
provinces,  and  you  will  see  to  what  extent  delusions  existed  as  to  lier 
strength ;  delusions  not  shared  in  by  Russia,  but  created  by  her.     She 
did  not  share  them,  as  we  see  by  her  conduct  in  drawing  back   the 
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instant  that  the  Foi*te  came  to  a  resolution  not  to  suffer  any  f  uither  the 
foreign  intervention  and  brigandage,  and  the  explanation  of  which  we 
have  in  her  own  words  to  Greece ;  "  You  must,  above  all  things,  avoid 
"  war,  for  the  other  Christian  populations  will  not  rise,  and  Russia  is 
*^  not  in  a  position  to  help  you.'^  (See  despatch  of  Greek  Minister  in 
London  reporting  Baron  IBrunnow's  words,  published  in  Diplomatic 
Revieto  for  April,  1869).  The  second  attempt  of  Beust  is  known 
to  but  a  few.  Your  are  aware  that  his  policy  in  Austria  was  to  establish 
*'  dualism  ;*'  that  is  to  cut  the  Empire  in  two,  in  each  subdivision 
creating  all  the  modern  evils  of  representative  and  centralised  Govern- 
ment, and  substituting  this  for  a  return  to  the  old  traditions  of  the 
Empire,  which  would  otherwise  have  probably  been  adopted ;  which 
would  have  included  the  restoration  of  the  Hungarian  Monarchy  to  in- 
dependence, but  would  not  have  erected  a  fictitious  Cis-Leithan  Empire 
by  which  to  crush  the  local  rights  of  the  various  provinces  and  races 
^vhich  compose  it ;  nor  have  made  Hungary  independent  of  Austria  only 
to  give  it  power  to  subjugate  other  races.  The  Slaavs  were  thrown  to 
the  Magj'ai's,  and  the  Bohemians  to  the  Germans ;  so  that  no  portion 
of  the  Empire  remains  in  its  natural  condition. 

What  I  have  to  tell  you  is  this  ;  that  Count  Beust  proposed  to  cut  the 
O toman  Empire  in  two  in  a  similar  fashion.  The  Sultan  was  to  be  pro- 
claimed ISultan  of  the  Ottomans  only,  and  the  heir-apparent  designated 
as  "  King  of  Bulgaria,"  to  be  represented  by  a  Viceroy  ruling  inde- 
pendently of  the  Divan.  The  argument  used  for  this  scheme  was  the 
same  on  which  was  grounded  the  plan  of  the  Congress;' the  same 
which  gave  rise  to  the  Crimean  War,  and -which  is  and  always  has  been 
the  pretext  for  all  the  maleficent  and  treacherous  action  of  Europe  upon 
TurKcy;  it  was  the  danger  from  Russia,  The  xVustrian  Chancellor 
represented  the  danger  that  existed  both  for  Austria  and  Turkey,  in 
the  Slaav  races,  because  of  their  affection  for  Kussia.  This  was  to  be 
met  by  the  erection  of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom,  to  which  all  the  Turkish 
Slaavs  were  to  be  united.  This  proposal  took  place  about  the  same 
time  as  the  demand  of  Servia  to  have  the  five  fortresses  hitherto 
garrisoned  by  Turkish  troops,  given  up  to  her,  and  one  result  of  it  was 
tnat  the  Porte  was  induced  to  agree  to  that  demand.  Observe  that 
there  was  no  necessity  whatever  lor  her  doing  so ;  and  the  supposition 
that  henceforth  the  Servians  w^ould  be  loyal  to  the  Sultan,  bem^  con- 
tented with  their  position,  has  proved,  as  you  now  see,  utterly  un- 
founded. 

The  scheme  failed,  although  it  was  not  indignantly  rejected  by  the 
then  Grand  Vizier  Fuad  Pasha  ;  it  failed  principally  by  means  of 
one  man,  Midhat  Pasha,  the  then  governor  of  the  Lower  Danube. 

Austria  has  thus  been  engaged,  by  means  of  that  general  baseness 
which  places  the  great  and  important  allairs  of  each  country  in  the 
hands  of  one  or  two  men — generally  only  one — ^in  a  permanent  con- 
spiracy against  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  has  been  so  from  the  time 
of  Kaunitz,  who  wrung  from  Maria  Theresa  her  consent  to  the 
partition  of  Poland,  until  now,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  Prince 
Metternich's  career,  and  during  a  short  interval  before  the  arrival  of 
Beust.     Yet  Austria  herself  is  far  more  in  danger  than  Turkey,  and 
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her  only  safeguard  is  the  Ottoman  Empire.  I  here  repeat  what  I  have 
said  long  ago ;  if  Constantinople  is  the  road  to  Paris  and  London^ 
Vienna  is  the  road  to  Constantinople.  Having  come  upon  a  report 
which  I  addi*essed  to  the  Austrian  Cabinet  in  1853,  on  the  ultimate 
results  of  the  Danish  Treaty  of  1852,  I  enclose  it  in  this  letter,  as  it 
will  show  that  [  did  not  wait  for  the  disasters  to  arrive,  to  speak  of 
Austria's  danger  as  I  am  now  doing. 

The  Austrian  Grovemment  is  further  engaged  at  tliis  moment  in  a 
conspiracy  against  the  existence  of  the  veiy  Empire  it  governs ;  for 
it  is  helping  forward  a  plan  which  fs  one  of  those  which  date  from 
the  origin  of  the  Eussian  schemes  of  aggrandisement ;  namely,  the 
cession  of  Galicia  to  Russia.  Poland  was  partitioned  by  Kussia, 
instead  of  being  absorbed,  because  she  could  not  have  accomplished 
the  destruction  of  the  comitry  without  the  help  of  her  two  neighbours^ 
Austria  and  Prussia.  But  she  gained  at  the  same  time  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  inflicting  on  each  of  them  a  permanent  source  of  weak- 
ness. Nevertheless  the  partition  was  only  intended  to  be  temporary. 
Poland  was  to  be  re-united,  but  under  Russian  dominion,  and  when 
the  Poles  should  be  prepared  to  become  instruments  in  her  hands 
against  the  Europe  which  first  forsook  and  then  betrayed  them.  The 
first  step  to  this  is  to  arrange  that  Austria  should  give  up  Gahcia  to 
Russia,  the  equivalent  being  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  take 
Turkish  Slaav  Provinces  for  herself  ;  and  thus  to  be  doubly  cursed  by 
an  unjust  cession,  and  by  an  iniquitous  acquisition. 

As  yet  the  part  of  Austria  is  only  a  passive  one.  She  has  but  to 
allow  full  scope  fqr  Russian  intrigue,  and  that  is  what  Count 
Andrasby  is  doing.  Russia  is  herself  the  active  agent.  By  means 
of  money,  largely  distributed,  and  other  sources  of  influence,  she  is 
occupied  in  pursuing  w^ith  especial  activity  at  this  moment  her  long- 
standing designs ;  to  effect  which  it  is  necessary  to  gain  to  her  party 
at  least  enough  persons  of  influence  to  make  it  appear  that  the  inhabi- 
tants themselves  desire  annexation,  which  will  be  disguised  under 
the  term  of  "re-union."  Elements  exist  in  Galicia  to  be  worked 
upon,  as  there  is  an  unfortunate  difference  both  in  religion  and  race 
between  the  landed  proprietors  and  the  mass  of  the  peasantry.  The 
former  are  Poles  and  belong  to  the  Latin  rite  of  the  Catholic  Church ; 
while  the  latter  are  Ruthenians  and  United  Greeks — that  is,  they 
belong  te  the  Greek  rite  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Magyar 
element  is  also  brought  into  play  in  this  way.  The  Hungarians 
object  to  an  increase  of  the  Slaav  element  in  the  Austrian  Empire, 
and  wou  Id  therefore  naturally  be  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  Slaav 
Turkish  Provinces.  But  should  Gtilicia  be  given  up,  the  balance  will 
be  redressed,  as  Austria  will  not  then  acquire  more  Slaav  populations 
than  she  loses.  Andrassy,  the  successor  to  Beust,  is  an  Hungarian, 
and  thus  will  his  complicity  with  Russia  be  accounted  for. 

I  wish  here  to  recall  to  you  what  I  have  insisted  upon  from  the  begin- 
ning— ^namely,  that  to  become  yourselves  you  had  to  be  set  free  from 
the  prevailing  methods  of  thought  of  the  age  in  which  you  live.  One 
way  of  attaining  that  freedom  is  to  see  clearly  the  imbecility  of  the 
ordinary  conclusions  that  are  arrived  at,  and  the  kind  of  reasoning 
that  is  followed. 
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For  example,  your  fellow-countrymen  and  the  rest  of  the  250 
millions  of  Burope  are  just  now  all  saying  that  because  Austria  is  mani- 
festly intending  to  put  her  hand  upon  some  of  the  Turkish  Provinces, 
she  is  therefore  acting  in  opposition  to  Russia^  and  this  is  maintained 
in  spite  of  the  paraded  alliance  of  the  "  three  Emperors."  People 
will  conceive  themselves  very  clever  to  have  found  out  that  tnis 
alliance  is  all  a  hoax.  Those  who  thus  argue  have  all  heard  of  the 
partition  of  Poland,  and  know  that  Russia  was  the  principal  agent  in 
that  partition ;  and  so  far  from  going  to  war  to  prevent  Austria 
and  Prussia  from  having  their  shares,  their  participation  was  arranged 
by  herself.  Yet  no  one  sees  that  the  analogy  with  Turkey  is  com- 
plete, and  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  she  should  encourage 
Austria  in  any  such  design.  This  is  so  because  she  is  not  able  to  get 
Turkey  for  herself,  and  can  only  attempt  it  by  those  very  means 
which  you  now  see  to  be  at  work. 

The  difficulties  of  Turkey  in  the  Herzegovina  consist  not  in  the 
weakness  but  in  the  strength  of  the  Mussulman  element.  This 
appeal's  even  in  a  recent  article  of  the  Ttmes^  which  begins  by  the 
words,  **  Nothing  but  a  foreign  army  of  occupation  can  save  Herze- 
*'  go\4na  from  the  risk  of  a  catastrophe."  The  catastrophe  is  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  rebels;  for  while  it  says  that  the  Turkish 
troops  are  totally  unable  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  it  afterwards 
appears  that  were  the  native  Mussulmans  allowed  to  take  arms,  the 
revolt  would  be  at  once  subdued.  It  says,  "  In  some  districts  the 
**  Mahomedans  seem  to  have  recently  planned  a  massacre,  and  they 
*'  appear  ta  have  been  stopped  only  by  the  watchfulness  of  the  Turkish 
**  commanders,  who  know  that  a  repetition  of  the  Syrian  atrocities 
*^  would  make  a  swift  end  of  the  Ottoman  ruUr  It  is  quite  clear 
that  the  Insurrection  will  not  be  put  down  if  the  Porte  listens  to  the 
counsels  of  the  foreign  Ambassadors,  and  acts  under  the  influence  of 
fear.  It  has  to  take  its  own  decision  without  reference  to  the  public 
opinion  of  Europe,  and  it  has  to  induce  Austria  to  act  towards  the 
Sultan  as  he  acted  towards  Austria  in  1869  ;  the  Hungarians  at 
least  have  no  desire  to  see  a  Slaav  aggrandisement.  In  the  mean  time  it 
is  the  Mussulmans  who  are  suffering,  and  it  is  the  Christians  who  are 
the  aggressors ;  instance  of  the  abominable  cruelty  of  the  latter  have 
founa  their  way,  I  am  told,  into  the  Austrian  journals,  and  have 
been  borne  witness  to  by  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Reichstag ;  who 
referring  to  them  said,  in  the  Chamber,  "these  men  are  not  our 
^*-  brothers." 

The  document  which  I  send  you  in  reference  to  Austria  is  of 
interest  only  as  regards  my  own  convictions  and  my  work ;  it  has  no 
historical  value,  as  the  warning  it  contained  proved  of  no  avail.  I 
join  to  it  another  which  has  that  historical  character,  because  the 
assertions  made  in  it  were  afterwards  proved  to  be  in  all  points  cor- 
rect. It  was  addressed  to  a  functionary  of  the  Porte,  and  in  it  I 
asserted,  1st,  that  the  Candian  Insurrection  would  last  until  the  Porte 
called  Greece  to  account ;  2nd,  that  from  the  moment  Greece  was 
so  called  to  account,  the  Insurrection  would  collapse. 

You  will  see  by  the  date,  June,  1867,  that  the  Inarurrection  lasted 
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for  more  than  a  year  after,  that  date,  and  you  know  that  from  the 
instant  the  Porte  announced  its  intention  to  declare  war  against 
Greece  unless  she  ceased  her  brigand  proceedings,  quiet  was  restored. 
The  reading  of  the  memoir  for  the  Austrian  Government,  in  refer- 
ence to  Denmark,  has  brought  to  my  mind  another  occasion  on  which 
similar  representations  were  made  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  England  and  France,  and  were  listened'to.  The  incident  ii^ 
itself  is  of  great  importance  to  take  note  of  at  the  present  time. 

In  1843,  the  then  reigning  Prince  of  Scrvia,  MiLOSCn,  was  driven 
from  the  country  in  consequence  of  his  Russian  tendencies.  The 
Servians  then  proceeded  to  elect  another,  Prince  Alexander  George- 
WITZ.  Upon  this  Russia  required  the  Porte  to  refuse  the  recognition 
of  the  newly-elected  Prince ;  England,  Lord  Aberdeen  being  then 
Minister,  acted  in  the  same  sense,  and  also  Austria  and  France.  This 
great  diplomatic  operation  was  combined  with  the  view  of  involving 
both  Turkey  and  Austria  in  a  fidse  course  as  regards  the  Slaavs,  and 
so  making  them  turn  to  Russia.  The  plot  was  frustrated  by  private 
individuals,  who  succeeded  in  creating  a  mutual  good  undei'standing 
between  the  Servians  and  the  Porte,  so  that  they  acted  in  common  to 
resist  Russia  and  the  Powers.  At  the  same  time  France  and  Austria 
were  induced  to  withdraw  their  pressure,  and  England  took  a  middle 
course  ;  she  called  for  a  "  legal"  election.  Advantaije  was  taken  of 
this  term,  although  it  implied  a  falsehood,  as  the  election  had  been 
perfectly  legal.  JPrince  Alexander  declared  that  as  doubts  had  been 
cast  on  the  validity  of  his  election,  he  would  offer  himself  again.  He 
was  then  again  unanimously  elected  before  a  Turkish  Commissioner 
andaRusnian,  who  had  no  right  to  be  there.  Russia  had  to  withdraw 
her  opposition  before  the  union  of  Scrvia  and  Turkey.  Her  vengeance 
pursued  the  two  patriotic  ministers,  Petronievitch  and  Voutitcii, 
who  liad  acted  for  Servia.  They  were  banished,  and  were  only  able  to 
re-enter  Servia  on  the  occasion  of  a  conspiracy  fgot  up  in  favour  of 
MiLosCH,  when  Russia  made  a  bargain,  and  withdrew  her  opposition 
to  them  on  condition  of  pardon  being  extended  to  the  conspirators,     .r 

Well  would  it  be  if  the  Servians  could  recollect  these  incidents  -to- 
day, and  see  that  it  is  Russia  and  !iot  Turkey  that  they  have 
to  fear.  Their  fixed  interest,  as  at  that  time  expressed,  is  that  Turkey 
should  be  strong  and  not  weak. 

The  private  individuals  who  then  acted  were  myself  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Poles,  Prince  Adam  CzAtoORysKi.  You  will  find  the 
whole  of  this  unknown  history  in  the  two  first  volumes  of  the  Portfolio 
(New  Series.)  There  if  is  particularly  mentioned  that  the  Com- 
missioner nominated  by  the  Porte  was  a  Circassian,  Hafiz  Pasha, 
and  that  the  fact  of  his  being  so  produced  the  effect  in  Servia  of  con- 
fidence towards  the  Porte ;  confidence  that  it  intended  to  protect 
them  against  Russia. 

Has  the  Sultan's  Government  at  this  moment  no  means  of  showing 
the  Servians  that  tJieir  independence  can  exist  only  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Crescent  f  One  way  of  doing  so  would  be  to  put  down  the 
revolt  andpunish  the  rebels,  and  otherwise  exhibit  its  determination 
to  take  whatever  measures  are  necessary  to  that  end. 
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I  have  already  said  that  it  is  the  strength  and  not  the  weakness  of 
Turkey  that  is  now  the  difficulty ;  the  strength  that  she  will  not  use 
becomes^  in  consequence,  weakness ;  the  weakness  which  her  so-called 
Protectors  affect  to  deplore,  while  it  is  they  themselves  who  are  the 
cause  of  it.  As  an  instance  and  a  proof  of  what  I  advance,  I  will 
mention  that  the  Porte  lately  refused  the  offer  of  a  body  of  15,000 
Circassians  to  march  into  the  Herzegovina. 

Your  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

D.  Urqujiaut. 


[Enclosures.] 

No.  1. 

MEMOIR  ADDRESSED  TO  COUNT  BUOL. 

The  Position  of  Austria  as  affected  dy  the  Treaty  for  tke 

Danish  Succession. 

Jlarch  22,  1853. 

At  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  Austria  exchanged  the  Netherlands  for  a 
position  on  the  Adriatic ;  from  the  North  Avliere  tlio  increasing  con- 
sistency of  an  extensive  Power  closed  the  door  to  ambition,  she 
turned  to  the  South  and  East,  hoping  to  reap  in  the  expected  dissolu- 
tion of  a  great  Empire  a  harvest  of  maritime  power  and  military 
strength. 

Her  retreat  from  the  North  has  enabled  Russia  to  extend  over  Ger- 
many a  controlling  influence,  and  her  advance  in  the  South  has  brought 
her  into  collision  with  Turkey,  now  perceived  to  be  possessed  of  great 
and  increasing  strength. 

Placed  by  an  internal  distribution  of  a  few  Turkish  soldiers  under 
the  necessity  of  having  to  struggle  to  gain  back  through  external  and 
compromising  aid  the  cessions  made  to  her  by  France  in  1801,  she  must 
have  at  length  discovered  that  the  Ottoman  Empire,  instead  of  an  in- 
heritance to  be  divided,  affords  the  basis  on  which  she  may  construct  a 
system  of  defensive  policy  for  the  future. 

The  events  of  Poland,  and  more  recently  and  alarmingly  those  of 
Hungary,  the  usurpation  of  the  Danube,  and  the  habit  of  siTbverting 
Governments  introduced  amongst  the  nations  of  the  West,  present  so 
many  additional  reasons  for  seeking  to  escape  from  the  control  of  her 
Ally,  and  for  looking  in  Turkey  for  friendship  which  will  afford  real 
support  upon  honourable  conditions. 

In  a  word,  aggrandisement  must  be  abandoned  abroad,  and  the 
doctrine  of  uniformity  surrendered  at  home. 

Nor  is  this  idea  unfamiliar  to  the  Austrian  Cabinet.  Prince 
Schwartzenburg  has  told  Germany  that  she  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  strength  of  Austria,  but  much  to  apprehend  from  her  weakness. 
Austria  is  only  weak  because  her  own  subjects  dread  her  doctrine  of 
uniformity,  and  her  neighbours  her  designs  of  aggrandisement. 

The  Treaty  of  the  8th  of  May,  1852,  for  the  Danish  Succession,  has 
now  recast  the  relations  of  the  Powers  of  Europe,  by  the  prospective 
union  of  that  Crown  with  the  Crown  of  Russia,  and  indeed  the  fact  of 
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having  used  the  Powers  of  Europe  for  effecting  this  arrangement  gives 
her  a  present  ascendency,  not  far  removed  irom  possession,  in  that 
kingdom.  It  is  important,  therefore,  for  Austria  to  consider  the  con- 
sequences to  herself  of  this  change. 

Like  the  Dardanelles,  the  aggressive  powers  of  the  Sound,  from  its 
possession  by  a  weak  or  inoffensive  State,  have  remained  latent.  We 
will  have  to  look  at  that  position  now,  no  less  in  its  offensive  than  its 
defensive  character, 

The  Bussian  frontiers  springing  across  Prussia  will  be  brought  to  the 
West  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  to  within  400  miles  of  Paris,  and  two 
<lays  by  steam  to  the  Thames.  To  these  frontiers  she  will  be  able  by 
steam  to  transfer  in  a  couple  of  days  regiments  and  armies,  which  a 
few  hom*s  can  bring  by  rail  to  Berlin,  and  a  couple  of  days  over  the 
whole  of  Germany. 

Possessing  the  Sound,  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic  will  be  practically, 
and  diplomatically  closed.  Her  navy  will  then  possess  an  internal  sea, 
where  it  will  be  unattackable,  and  whence  it  may  issue  at  pleasure. 

This  revolution  touches  Austria  in  the  most  sensitive  point.  Her 
reliance  against  France  was  on  the  maritime  potoer  of  Britain ;  held  in 
check  as  England  will  now  be,  that  security  is  withdrawn. 

The  conversion  of  the  Baltic  into  a  close  sea  affects  almost  as  im- 
mediately Stockholm  as  Copenhagen  itself.  Holding  Denmark  and 
the  Baltic,  she  has  in  fact  virtually  incorporated  the  northern  as  well 
as  the  southern  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  and  the  North,  in  ablock, 
falls  into  her  hands.  • 

It  is  not  merely  Denmark  which  she  is  to  acquire,  but  also  Uie 
Duchies  of  Schleswig  Holsteiuj  which  even  if  Denmark  had  been 
singly  inherited  might  have  afforded  a  check  upon  her ;  the  Treaty, 
declaring  those  to  be  inseparably  united,  places  the  whole  in  hex 
hands. 

The  Duchies,  not  Denmark,  give  her  the  Eyder,  the  mouths  of  the 
Elbe,  and  the  position  of  Rendsburg — ^in  a  word,  the  hold  over  the 
commerce  of  Germany,  by  its  main  river  arteries,  and  over  the  will  of 
Germany,  by  access  to  the  railways  for  the  transfer  of  her  troops. 

It  will  be  evident  that  what  may  remain  of  independence  in  Prussia 
now  vanishes ;  and  that  that  Government  can  be  no  more  than  a  sub- 
sidiary office,  wearing  the  deceptive  mask  of  a  distinct  existence. 

If  then  Austria  has  prior  and  independent  reasons  for  a  change  in 
her  policy,  there  is  every  reason  not  to  delay  its  adoption  until  the 
accomplishment  of  the  Treaty  of  the  8th  of  May  deprives  her  of  all 
power  of  giving  to  that  change  effect,  and  in  that  case  the  object  to 
be  attempted,  and  one  presenting  no  great  difficulty  in  its  realisation, 
if  undertaken  at  once,  is  the  breaking  of  that  Treaty.  One  generous 
word  uttered  to  the  Porte  secures  her  in  the  rear,  one  well-adapted  phrase 
gives  her  Germany,  and  then  she  can  meet  the  common  enemy  on  a 
favourable  field ;  an  able  and  incorruptible  envoy  in  London  brings  at 
once  the  fall  of  the  Treaty,  and  the  co-operation  of  a  secured  and 
strengthened  England.  Unless  Austria  possess  such  a  man  the  attempt 
is  impracticable. 

If  not,  Austria  and  Turkey  will  mutually  be  involved  in  projects  of 
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dismemberment,  and  the  one  used  to  pull  down  the  other.  To  them 
will  be  applied  the  injunctiou  of  the  will  of  Pbtek  in  regard  to  Austria 
and  France,  namely,  the  inspirmg  of  each  with  the  design  of  universal 
dominion,  by  which  such  an  amount  of  hatred  would  be  engendered 
between  them  as  must  finally  destroy  them. 

For  the  adoption  or  prosecution  of  any  defensive  measures  against 
Russia,  the  basis  must  be  knowledge  of  the  East,  chiefly  in  regard  to 
the  following  points : 

1.  The  inherent  vitality  of  Txirkey. 

2.  Facility  of  co-operation  in  this  sense  with  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment. 

3.  Its  unasBailahility  hy  the  military  potoer  of  Russia. 

4.  The  elements  of  convulsion  throughout  the  South  of  Russia  to 
be  of  necessity  used  by  Austria  or  against  her. 

5.  The  facility  of  the  extinction  of  Russia!  s  aggressive  powers  by  tlie 
emancipation  of  the  Export  Trade  of  Turkey  and  the  Danube. 

The  effect  of  the  concentration  of  the  power  and  thoughts  of 
Europe  on  the  South  is  at  once  to  expose  the  North  to  Russia,  and  to 
break  down  the  Ottoman  Empire  by  converting  it  into  a  field  and 
object  of  contention,  effects  strikingly  illustrated  at  the  present 
moment  w^hen  squadrons  of  England  and  of  France  are  sailing  to  the 
Levant  about  the  parish  church  of  Jerusalem,  whilst  the  Governments 
of  London  and  Paris  are  actively  engaged  in  their  despatches  in  pro- 
curing for  Russia  the  Sound. 

Whether  by  accident  or  design,  the  displacement  which  has  oc- 
curred in  respect  to  Austria  finds  its  parallel  in  the  other  States. 
Prussia  has  extended  a  preparatory  and  vicarious  dominion  over  the 
South  of  Germany,  and  appears  hand  in  hand  with  England  in 
Syria,  furthering  a  scheme  of  religious  propagandism.  England,  who 
in  1800  drove  France  out  of  Egypt  and  restored  it  to  the  Porte,  is 
now  casting  on  it  an  eye  of  cupidity,  and  turning  in  respect  to  it  one 
of  jealousy  on  France. 

She  is  also  heraelf  become  a  proprietor  in  the  Levant  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  Malta  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  France  has  forgotten  ner 
fervour  for  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  in  her  African  dominion,  her 
Egyptian  schemes,  and  her  projects  of  religious  supremacy;  whilst  by 
the  acquisition  of  a  Piratical  State  of  Barbary,  she  has  become  the 
Algiers  of  Europe. 

In  the  course  of  this  great  and  universal  propulsion  towards  the 
South,  the  character  of  Europe  has  been  changed,  and  in  this  reside, 
more  than  in  any  other  special  diplomatic  transactions,  or  territorial  ac- 
<}uisitions,  the  present  security,  and  the  future  hopes  of  Russia.  When- 
ever in  any  Cabinet  there  arises  a  man  equal  to  cope  with  her,  to  this 
first  of  all  will  his  attention  be  given. 

Revolution  comes  from  the  disorder  of  the  judgment  of  nations ; 
they  misjudge  when  Governments  have  mismanaged.  Mismanage- 
ment resolves  itself  into  injustice ;  and  so  justice  has  a  restoring  no 
less  than  a  preserving  power. 

D.  Urquhart. 
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No.  1. 
TO  A  HIGH  FUNCTIONARY  OF  THE  SUBLBIE  PORTE. 

Candian  Insurrectiox. 

June  23rd,  1867. 

I  CAN  now  venture  to  be  more  explicit  on  the  subject  of  a  Declaration 
of  War  against  Greece.  That  is  what  has  to  be  done,  wliat  must  be 
clone,  or  all  the  rest  is  futile.  What  I  now  write  is  that  you  may 
transmit  it  by  letter  to  Fuad  Pasha,  sliould  other  chancgs  fail. 

Greece  is  a  State  constituted  out  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  by  the 
Powers,  who  term  themselves  consequently.  Protecting  Powers.  They 
have  supported  her  by  money — loans  which  she  has  not  repaid.  She 
has  fomented  the  Insurrection  in  Candia  by  continual  expeditions* 
The  Powers  have  not  prevented  her :  on  the  contrary,  they  have  ^iven 
her — at  least  some  of  them — every  possible  support  in  sanction  and  en- 
couragement ;  as  it  is  even  supposed,  in  mono  v.  One  Power,  England, 
has  not  concurred  in  these  operations,  but  has  not  taken  steps  either 
in  reference  to  Greece  or  with  the  two  other  Powers,  her  partners  in 
the  establishing  and  protecting  of  Greece. 

The  meaning  of  tlie  term  '*  Protectors  of  Greece,"  can  only  be  pro- 
tection against  Turkey,  They  now  protect  her  in  attacking  Turkey ; 
and  in  doing  so  by  lawless  and  piratical  means ;  whilst  at  the  same 
time,  she  is  organising  the  same  process  in  other  countries  of  Europe, 
so  as,  on  the  one  haiul,  to  feed  the  Insurrection,  and  on  the  other,  to 
enlist  and  embitter  the  various  populations  of  Europe  against  the 
Mussulman. 

It  is  the  money  that  is  owing  by  Greece  to  the  Powers,  which  they 
allow  her  to  expend  on  the  insurrectionising  of  Turkey.     It  is  even  re- 

?orted,  that  they  suffer  her  to  contract  new  loans  for  the  same  object, 
t  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  Porte  has  taken  the  preliminary  step  of 
calling  Greece  to  account  for  her  conduct,  and  has  called  on  the  Pro- 
tecting Powers  to  restrain  her ;  and  that  in  return  for  these  steps, 
nothing  has  been  received  either  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  past,  or  an 
assurance  for  the  future. 

It  remains,  therefore,  for  the  Porte  to  take  the  matter  in  her  own 
hands,  and  to  declare  war  against  Greece.  Failing  to  do  this,  she 
sanctions  and  legitimises  proceedings,  which,  wliile  violating  all  Law, 
threaten  her  existence,  and  involve  in  their  consequences  and  effects 
the  bringing  to  bear  upon  her  in  the  first  instance,  in  a  revolutionary 
form,  all  the  power  of  Europe. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1853,  the  Porte,  under  all  the  pressiu^e  that 
could  be  brought  against  it,  especially  by  England,  and  also  by  the 
other  Powers,  refused  to  accept  the  occupation  of  the  Danubian  Pro- 
vinces by  Russia,  and  declared  war  against  her.  This  declaration  of 
war  was  not  only  against  Russia,  but  against  all  Europe  who  had  at  the 
Vienna  Conferences  sanctioned  the  demands  of  Russia  (^the  Menschi- 
KOFF  Note).  This  was  apparently  a  step  requiring  great  energy', 
and  involving  immense  perils.  Yet  the  moment  it  was  taken, 
the  Porte  found  that  every  one  agreed  about  it.  It  is  trae 
that   she   lost    the    benefits,    at    an   after    period,  of  her    triumphs 
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over  the  Russian  arms ;  but  then  that  was  in  consequence  of  ceasing 
to  be  bold,  and  becoming  cowardly  to  the  point  of  inviting  the  co- 
operation of  the  Allies.  Allies  who  had  already  been  rendering  every 
possible  service  to  her  enemy,  but  of  whose  character  and  objects 
she  peraisted  in  remaining  wholly  ignorant. 

A  Declaration  of  War  against  Greece  is  a  step  involving  none  of 
those  serious  considerations.  The  moment  it  is  taken  it  will  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  the  other  Powers.  Lord  Palmerston  no 
longer  lives ;  England  for  the  moment  is  no  longer  under  the  control 
of  Kussia :  England  is  on  the  side  of  the  .Porte.  The  immense  im- 
portance of  the  concurrence  is  available  for  this  very  contingency ; 
and  it  will  be  lost  unless  this  course  is  adopted.  Tliis  course  will  be 
adopted  only  by  the  Porte  taking  counsel  with  itself,  and  not  taking 
counsel  from  others.  The  order,  if  not  issued  before,  can  issue  from 
Marseilles  or  Paris  as  well  as  from  the  Sultan's  Palace  at  Constanti- 
nople to  the  Porte,  for  the  preparation  of  the  case  for  the  Ulema. 

What  an  opportunity,  too,  for  showing  to  a  lawless  Western  world 
that  the  Mussulmans  have  laws,  and  conservators  of  those  laws,  in- 
dependent of  the  accidental  and  ephemeral  *'  Governments"  of  the  day. 

There  is  here  no  question  of  warlike  operations.  The  "  Declaration" 
does  everything. 

It  breaks  down  the  confidence  that  all  is  permitted  when  Turkey  is 
the  field  and  Mussulmans  the  victims,  on  which  alone  rest  the  piratical 
expeditions.  It  closes  the  refuge  for  the  blockade  ranners.  No  attack 
upon  Greece  is  involved.  The  mere  state  of  war  stopping  the  Greek 
trade,  Greece  is  utterly  ruined.  The  notification  to  the  Greeks — 
those  precious  Hellenes — to  quit  the  Ottoman  territories  is  the  only 
operation  that  is  required.  It  will  not  be  even  requisite  to  articulate 
a  threat  of  blockade  of  her  ports.  Then  will  be  seen  the  most  slavish 
subserviency  take  the  place  of  the  present  insolent  mendacity  and 
bloodthirsty  lusts. 

It  is  the  peculiar  fortune  of  the  Porte  to  have  the  means  of  hum- 
bling in  the  dust  her  two  enemies — Russia  and  Greece — without 
moving  a  muscle,  and  by  the  mere  natural  consequence  of  a  state  of 
war.  It  is  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  Turkey  never  to  have  employed 
ajid  consequently  never  to  have  dreamt  of  this  effective  and  economic 
weapon — the  state  of  ioai\ 

As  it  acts  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  regards  Greece  and 
Russia,  the  employment  of  it  as  regards  the  former  can'ies  all  the 
<;onsequences  as  regards  the  latter.  Russia  will  then  learn  that 
Turkey  has  discovered  the  secret  of  at  once  her  weakness  and  her  own 
strength.  Were  this  not  the  result,  and  were  she  to  act  in  pursuance 
of  the  declarations  already  made  and  the  course  already  adopted,  what 
could  she  do?  invade  the  Principalities  I  That  is  what  Turkey  should 
most  desire ;  not  only  as  a  means  for  their  recovery,  but  also  as  affording 
the  opportunity  of  a  Declaration  of  War  against  her,  to  be  conducted 
on  the  same  plan.  No  operations  but  the  closing  of  the  Bosphorus  to 
her  trade. 

No  European  Power  could  at  present  openly  take  part  against 
Turkey — but  if  she  waits  until  the  insurrectionary  lever  in  Crete  is 
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sufficiently  used^  the  matter  will  present  itself  in  a  new  aspect,  the 
occasions  of  exasperation  will  be  afforded.  Intervention  will  follow; 
and  so  step  by  step  the  scheme  of  the  Vienna  Circular  (Beubt's) 
will  be  executed.  The  Porte  never  has  been  involved  in  difficulties 
save  by  closing  her  eyes  and  looking  so  to  escape  from  them — ^never 
seeing  that  it  is  able  schemes  that  are  du'ected  against  her,  which 
can  always  be  upset  if  met  by  a  motion  of  her  own  mind  before  they 
are  ripe  for  execution. 

The  profound  combinations  of  150  years  are  not  going  to  fall  to 
the  ground,  because  Lord  Stanley  has  declined  to  jom  in  the  Collec- 
tive Note,  but  they  do  fall  to  the  ground  from  the  moment  that  Turkey 
acts  from  herself  and  by  herself. 

D.  Urquhakt. 


Character  of  the  Herzegovinian  Insur- 
rection. 

{From  a  Frioate  Letter) 

TJp  to  this  present  moment  the  accounts  I  have  had  from  Herzegovina  are 
bad.  Mahmoiti)  Pasha  is  not  the  man  to  quell  the  insurrection.  He  has 
been  relating  to  one  of  his  intimates  the  serious  insults  he  has  heenthe 
object  of  for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  During  his  first  Sadaret  he 
zealously  undertook  to  ameliorate  the  state  of  finance,  to  organise  the 
tribunals,  and  to  punish  all  robber-pashas.  He  was  degraded,  condemned 
to  reimburse  100,000Z.  sterling,  which  were  not  forthcoming  in  the  loan  of 
nine  per  cent,  of  1872.  He  was  exiled  and,  old  as  he  was,  obliged  to  lea?e 
Trebizond,  his  place  of  exile,  by  land  for  Adana,  during  a  season  when  the 
post  even  was  interrupted  from  the  weight  of  snow.  Having  exhausted 
his  tale  of  persecution,  Maiihoui)  Pasha,  went  on  to  inform  his  confidant 
of  the  cause  of  his  present  appointment  to  the  Grand  Viziriat.  It  was 
the  insurrection  in  Herzegovina,  which  could  only  be  appeased  bj  a  man 
at  once  energetic  and  well  looked  vpon  hy  the  General  loifATiEFF.  Having 
reached  this  point,  the  retrospect  of  his  suflerings  drew  from  liim  a  fable 
about  a  cat  whose  interest  it  was  not  to  destroy  the  mice  whom  she  was 
well  fed  to  keep  down,  which  shows  the  sinister  thoughts  that  must  have 
passed  through  his  mind. 

Mr.  Holmes,  British  Consul  in  Bosnia,  writes  that :  "  The  so-called 
insurgents  of  Herzegovina  took  and  roasted  on  a  spit  a  child  of  one  year 
old  and  then  ate  it  before  the  eyes  of  its  father  and  mother,  whom  they 
had  previously  bound  to  a  tree.  After  finishing  this  repast  with  incon- 
ceivable coolness,  they  then  proceeded  to  cut  in  pieces  the  parents  of  that 
imfortunate  little  pue."  Mr.  Holmes  adds  that  this  *'  horrible  scene 
passed  under  his  own  eyes."  The  Austrian  journals  have  reproduced  hi* 
letter,  and  the  Vienna  Press  is  content  with  merely  remarking  that :  "  The 
SlaavB  have  always  committed  similar  acts  in  all  their  wars." 

A  member  of  the  Berlin  Parliament  who  had  travelled  through  the 
country  parts  of  the  insurrection  last  October,  said  in  the  Chamber: 
"  Our  ao-called  brethren,  the  insurgents  of  the  Herzegovina,  are  brethren 
by  no  right  of  Christianity  nor  Humanity ;  they  are  ferocious  mutilators 
of  noses  and  ears." 

You  know  how  ingeniously  the  English  newspapers  try  to  expkin  these 
facts :  "  The  cruelties  committed  by  the  Slaavs  even  on  the  corpses  of  the 
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Turks  are  to  be  accounted  for  bj  the  belief  patent  amongst  the  latter  that 
any  MuBsolman  presenting  himself  at  the  gate  of  Paradise  without  his  head 
or  even  without  his  nose  is  condemned  to  wait  for  a  long  period  before  be 
can  be  admitted  to  participate  in  the  jojs  promised  bj  Mahomet  to  all 
true  believers.  A  similar  motive  had  induced  the  English  to  blow  the 
Sepoys  from  the  cannon's  mouth,  to  break  their  spine,  which,  according  to 
the  Hindoos,  is  the  seat  of  the  soul.'' 

The  Correspondent  of  the  Augsburg  Gazette,  who  has  just  visited  in 
detail  the  different  districts  of  tlie  insurrection,  writes  thus  in  the  Oazeiie 
of  the  20th  NoTember :  *^  Several  Mussulman  villages  had  concluded  a 
convention  with  the  insurgent  chiefs  which  neutralised  tlieir  territories, 
when,  on  an  order  from  C£TTinoe,  the  chief,  p£TBo,  and  his  ferocious  band 
of  Sicaires,  threw  themselves  by  night  on  these  villages  where,  on  the 
solemn  faith  of  a  swoni  compact,  the  inhabitants  were  peaceably  taking 
their  night's  rest,  and  made  a  fearful  massacre  of  them.  This  infamous 
atrocity  has  naturally  awakened  the  fiercest  passions  of  the  Mussulman 
population,  who  breathe  for  vengeance  and  reprisals."  This  is  the  true  cha* 
racter  of  the  Herzogovinian  insurrection.  Let  us  now  examine  wh^  may 
result  from  such  ferocity  ;  doubtless  its  result  will  be  such  as  the  Augsburif 
Gazette  shadows  forth — vengeance  and  reprisals  by  the  Mussulmans.^ 

The  Bosniacs,  as  you  know,  are  neither  weak  like  the  Syrian  Arabs,  nor 
are  they  patient,  like  the  Cretans.  The  Bosniacs  were  never  vanquished 
by  tlie  Greeks,  ond  they  never  would  have  beeu  subjected  by  the  Turks 
had  they  not  embraced  Islamism.  These  are  the  heroes  who  in  1737  re- 
pelled 150,000  men  of  the  Austrian  anny  which  had  unexpectedly  entered 
Bosnia. 

This  excitable,  fierce,  and  heroic  race,  seeing  these  ferocious  bands  roast- 
ing their  children,  mutilating  noses  and  ears,  without  respect  for  their 
oaths,  and  finding,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Turkish  army  seeks  no  re- 
venge ;  I  say  tins  people  will  literally  rise  en  masse  and  in  revenge  will 
massacre  all  the  Christian  population.  In  the  case  of  a  Christian  mas- 
sacre by  Mussulmans,  in  such  a  case  alone,  Russia,  allied  with  others,  will 
interfere  to  make  a  Mora  of  Bosnia ;  and  as  the  Bosniacs  are  an  indigenous 
people,  they  will  not  quit  their  native  soil  as  the  colony  of  Turks  quitted 
Mora  and  Belgrade.  They  will  enter  on  a  bloody  war  sooner  than  retire 
or  allow  themselves  to  be  governed,  and  that  war  will  extend,  like  a  con- 
tagious disease,  over  Albania.  Gon  knows  how  many  years  it  may  last, 
and  what  will  be  the  end  of  all  this  bloodshed  caused  solely  by  the  diplo- 
maev  of  the  cat  in  the  fable. 


Eussian  Philanthropy. 

{From  a  Private  Letter,) 
What  I  am  going  to  relate  about  this,  I  hold  from  people  who  were  cyC' 
tcitnesses  of  the  scenes. 

In  the  district  of  Salvi  in  Poland,  to  the  east  of  "Warsaw,  the  bulk  of  the 
people  belong  to  the  United  Greek  Church.  These,  to  the  number  of  300,000 
souls,   have   been  absolutely  flogfjo.d  into  the  Orthodox  Church.     Fifteen 

*  A  correspondent  of  the  Dally  Telegraph  informs  us  that  the  Turkish  generals  are  greatly 
preoccupied  abont  the  extreme  indignation  and  rnge  'vrhich  the  atrocities  committed  b}*  the 
in^argent^  of  the  Herzegovina 'have  excited  amongst  their  soldiers.  '*It  is  chiefly  the  Mus- 
sulman  Slaavs  in  my  army  who  give  me  uneasiness,"  said  Ilassein  Pasha  to  the  English  cor- 
respondent. "  They  are  even  more  incensed  than  the  true  Turks,  and  my  exercise  of  authority 
over  them  is  less." — Univers,  Oct.  18tb,  1875.    . 
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thousand  soldiers  were  quartered  on  their  district,  and,  their  popes 
having  been  driven  out,  Russians  were  appointed -in  their  stead ;  and  their 
churches  having  by  a  ukase  been  declared  orthodox  churches,  the  popula- 
tion were  driven  into  the  churches  by  the  Cossacks.  A  regular  tariff  ot 
punishment  was  instituted  for  the  recalcitrants — fifty  cuts  with  the  Cossacks' 
naznika  for  the  men,  twenty-five  for  the  women,  ten  for  the  children. 
They  were  stripped  naked  in  the  frozen  fields,  and,  amidst  the  jeers  of  the 
soldiers,  made  to  sign  petitions  to  the  Emperor  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
l)08om  of  the  Ortliodox  Church.  Many  poor  peasants  resisted  to  the 
<Leatii ;  some  slmt  themselves  up  in  barns  and  then  set  fire  to  them,  and 
perished  in  the  fiames  rather  titan  sign  the  petition. 

If  anythiug  could  be  "pleasant"  in  all  this,  it  is  the  following  trait. 
The  Governor  of  Salvi—the  Jeffries  of  our  age — has  instituted  a  subscrip- 
tion, which  the  whole  Government  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  to  support, 
for  the  insurgents  in  Herzegovina,  those  poor  peasants  suffering  under  the 
tyrannical  procedures  of  the  Turkish  Government!  Can  one  push 
^jynicism  beyond  this  ?     Here  is  a  peculiarly  Russian  trait. 

Twenty  thousand  United  Greeks  are  allowed  to  remain  so,  in  order  that 
the  Government  may  point  to  them  as  a  disproof  that  the  United  Greek 
Church  is  not  tolerated  in  Russia ! 


Conversation  at  Consteintinople. 

In  our  last  number  we  pointed  out  that  if  the  Turks  had  been  aware 
of  the  efforts  that  were  made  in  England  to  represent  truly  their  con- 
dition, and  if  they  had  been  aware  of  it  themselves,  the  Crimean  War 
never  could  have  occurred. 

The  time  is  come  when  another  Eastern  War  is  on  the  cards.  The 
same  systematic  misrepresentation  of  Turkey  with  which  the  Timea 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  former  War  is  now  in  full  play.  As  no 
Govenmient,  however,  is  now  coming  forward  as  the  professed  friend 
of  Turkey,  wc  may  surely  ho])e  that  she  may  be  induced  to  put  forth 
her  strength  and  assert  her  independence. 

This  Iiope  must  derive  strength  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
truths  about  Turkey  which  Mr.  Urquiiart  has  now  for  twent}--one 
years  been  impressing  on  the  Working  Men's  Committees  are  now  the 
common  topics  of  conversation  at  Constantinople.  On  the  24th  of 
November  last  these  truths  were  expounded  in  an  address  to  the  New- 
castle Foreign  Affairs  Committee  by  Mr.  Crawshay  and  duly  re- 
ported in  the  local  papers.  In  the  Times  of  the  23rd  of  December 
we  find  the  substance  of  this  address,  and  sometimes  its  very  words, 
reported  as  the  current  conversation  at  Constantinople.  We  give  in 
j)arallel  columns  some  extracts  from  the  letter  of  the  Times  Corre- 
spondent, which  is  dated  December  16th,  and  from  the  address  of 
Mr.  Ckawsiiay,  as  reported  in  tte  Newcastle  Jounialy  of  the  25th  of 
November : — 

Constaniinople  Special  Correspondent  of  Mr,  Craicshay's  Speech  at  Neicca^lle^^^h 

ilie  Times,  Tera,  December,  10,  1S75.  of  Kovember,l%1o. 

Ip  there  is  any  exaggeration  in  the  mis-  Peoplb  talked  about  the  oppression  of 

givings  of  the  opponents  of  Turkish  Go-  Ciiristiaus  in  Turkey.    Those  who  had 

vemment,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no.  been  there  knew  what  nonsense  that  was. 
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lack  of  sanguine  expectation  on  the  part  The  Turks  had  been  the  most  tolerant 
of  its  professed  friends  and  champions.  In  people  in  the  world.  Had  the  Christians 
the  opinion  of  manj  of  these  latter,  in-  been  as  tolerant  of  one  another  as  the 
deed,  there  was  no  actual  reform  wanted.  Turks  had  been  of  Christians  P  ChrUtuau 
"What  is  all  this  nonsense,"  thej  say,  hadiperuguted  Ckniiimu ;  hut  ike  Turk* 
"  about  the  oppression  of  Christians  in  Mad  uev€r  doue  so.  There  was  no  cypres* 
Turkey?  The  Turks  are  the  most  tolerant  sion,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  Christian 
people  in  the  world.  It  is  only  a  pity  people  were  loyal  to  the  rule  of  tiie  Sultan; 
that  the  Christians  ha^e  not  been  equally  and  he  belieyed  they  thought  themselves 
tolerant ;  CkrUtians  have  p&rteeut&d  better  off  under  the  tolerant  rule  of  the 
Chriitimu:  but  as  to  ike  Tuvks^  they  Sultan  than  under  the  military  d  espotism 
hoffe  never  done  so  ;**  and  they  add  that  of  the  Csar.  Turkey  was  a  most  hospi- 
"as to  civil  matters.  Christians  are  already  table  country.  It  was  a  countiy  where 
judged  by  tlieir  magistrates  and  bishops,  all  refugees  were  welcome,  and  not  only 
auaOttomans by  the  Cadi,  while  disputes  welcome,  but  had  much  done  for  them, 
between  persons  of  different  faith  are  dis-  A  considerable  part  of  the  people  of  Tar- 
posed  of  by  mixed  tribunals."  Tliere  key  were  Circassians  and  Tartars  from  the 
msT  be  some  truth  in  these  assertions,  Cnmea,  and  they  had  been  driven  out  by 
and  there  have  been,  and  perhaps  are,  Ilussian  tyranny  and  found  refuge  in  Tur* 
qualities  in  the  Mussulman  which  make  key,  where  they  had  been  provided  with 
him  a  more  respectable  being  than  his  land  and  houses  by  the  Turkish  GoTcm- 
long-enslaTcd  and  degraded  Christian  fel-  ment.  If  they  had  come  to  England  they 
low-subject.  The  question  lies  not  in  the  would  have  had  to  shift  for  themselves, 
nature  of  the  people,  but  in  the  dealing  Turkey  was  more  than  an  asylum — ^it  was 
of  the  Qovemment  towards  Iheoi,  and  it  an  hospitable  country,  and  at  the  present 
may  be  admitted  that  in  certain  localities,  time  there  were  upwards  of  one  million  re- 
aiid  in  certain  respects,  the  condition  of  fugees  there  protected  by  the  Government; 
the  Mussulman  is  even  worse  than  that  ana  those  refugees  had  come  from  Russia, 
of  the  Christian,  inasmuch  as  this  hitter 
manages  to  place  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  some  foreign  Consular  agent 
interested  to  see  him  riehlcd  whiie  the 
Mussulman  has  absolutely  no  person  to 

whom  he  can  apply  for  redress. 

»*               •«  «               *               ♦ 

Certainly  the  insurgents  in  Herze.?o-  They  heard  of  an  insurrection  in  the 
▼ina  cannot  expect  to  be  rewarded  for  Herzegovina :  but  a  book  he  had,  written 
their  rebellion ;  but  there  are  friends  of  by  Ali  Suavi,  a  Turk,  said  there  was  an 
Turkey  who  contend  that  there  is  no  such  iusurrection  in  Hertegovinay  but  not  of 
thing  as,  a  Herzegovinian  insurrection,  the  Herzeaovina,  He  believed  very  little 
**  It  is  an  insurrection  in  Herugooina,  of  what  he  read  in  the  papers  on  this 
^t  not  an  insurrection  of  Herzegooi-  question ;  but  lie  believed  taere  had  been  a 
nians.  The  men  in  arms  are  not  natives  continual  influx  of  adventurers— invaders 
of  the  Province,  but  only  bands  of  — across  the  frontiers  of  the  Herze- 
brigands  invading  it  from  the  Servian,  govina,  coming  from  Servia,  Montenegro, 
Montenegrin,  ana  Austrian  frontier.  It  and,  he  regretted  to  add,  from  Austria ; 
is  difficult  to  see  on  what  ground  the  and  the  single  observation  he  should 
advocates  of  the  Turkish  Government  make  upon  tlie  subject  was  this :  the  Ot- 
place  their  reliance  on  the  means  it  pos-  toman  Empire  appeared  to  have  com- 
sesses  of  overcomini^^  its  enemies.  They  mitted  the  same  mistake,  owing  to 
contend  that  *'  the  Turkish  Army  is  one  which  the  insurrection  in  Candia  lasted 
of  the  mos^  compact  bodies  in  the  world;  for  so  many  jears.  The  insurrection 
that  the  Mussulmans  are  hound  together  in  Candia  was  supported  pretty  nearly 
brother  to  brother,  constituting  a  roost  ex-  entirely  by  invasion  from  Greece.  After 
traordinary  force  of  resistance."  They  many  years  the  Ottoman  Government 
refer  to  the  early  stages  of  the  war  of  at  last  said,  "  Well,  if  this  goes  on 
1854,  where  "the  Turks  twice  detested  we  shall  invade  Greece;"  and,  the  mo- 
tile Kussians,"  and  suggest  that,  *'  if  the  ment  they  said  they  would  do  that,  the 
countries  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey  are  whole  thing  stopped .  The  Ihirkish  army 
unwilling  or  unable  to  prevent  the  inva-  was  one  of  the  most  compact  bodies  in 
sioo   of    Turkish    territory,  the   Porte  the  world.    The  Christians  in  Turkey 
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should  put  down  the  insurreetion  at  its  Y^ere  divided  iuto  Yarious  religions,  bat 
very  sources  by  carrying  the  war  beyond  ih^  MuuukKuu  mers  boumd  together^ 
its  frontier,  or,  in  other  words,  by  bidding  brother  to  hroiher,  and  thej  constituted  a 
defiance  to  Servia  and  Montenegro,  ana,  force  for  refistAnce  which  was  most 
if  necessary,  to  Austria  and  Eussia.  But  extraordinary.  They  were  a  nation  of 
they  do  not  reflect  that  twenty -one  jears  soldiers,  and  to  suppose  tbat  Russia  could 
have  greatly  altered  the  oircum stances  easily  occupy  Turkey  was  perfectly  ab- 
both  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  of  its  surd.  Those  Mussulmans  would  fight 
powerful   neighbours ;    that   ftussia  has    to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  and  thdr 

fained  in  strength  as  much  as  Turkey  resistance  would  be  something  unheard 
as  lost;  and  that,  if  the  power  of  the  of  in  the  world.  All  the  trade  of  the 
Porte  were  really  as  well  organised  as  Black  Sea  had  to  go  through  the  Boa- 
they  assert,  its  inability  to  subdue  a  few  phoros,  on  each  side  of  which  were 
bards  of  ill-armed  mountaineers,  whether  Turkish  torts ;  and  if  Hussia  troublad 
natiye  or  foreign,  after  six  montiis'  Turkey,  the  Turks  had  only  to  doae  the 
struggle,  would  be  a  most  inelplicable  Bosphorus,  and  thus  extinguish  the 
plirnomenon.  Black  Sea  trade  with  Eussia.    It  was 

true  there  were  stipulations  affecting  tiie 
closing  of  the  Bosphorus  in  the  Treaty  of 
Paris ;  but  if  Russia  were  to  tamper  with 
tlie  integrity  and  independence  of  Turkey, 
it  would  break  that  treaty  ;  and  if  Ruasui 
broke  the  treaty  why  were  the  Turks  to 
keep  it  p  The  one  breadi  would  disaolve 
the  whole  fabric ;  and  consequently  the 
moment  an  attempt  was  made  against  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  Turkey  the 
answer  would  be  to  close  the  Bosphorus. 
When  they  looked  at  the  great  foroe 
Turkey  possessed  in  her  Mussulman  ipo* 
pulation,  and  the  great  power  it  haa  to 
operate  against  Russia  oy  closing  tiie 
Bospliorus,  he  could  only  say  that  it 
seemed  to  him  that  nothing  was  wanted 
but  a  little  coura^  and  decision  at  head- 
Quarters  to  dissipate  all  those  alarms 
tnat  frightened  people  so  much  in  this 
country. 

ThS  Turkish  adyocates,  also,  are  fully  They  were  compelled  to  look  upon  tiie 
satisfied  with  the  conditions  and  prospects  introduction   of  the  loan   system   into 
of  the  Ottoman  finances.     **  There  has  Turkey  as  a  pure  and  simple  eyil,  from 
been  no  repudiation,"  they  say,  "  for  the  which  no  benefit  whatever  had  been  ob- 
Turks  are  not  unwilling,  but  only  unable,  tained.    He  would  not  go  into  the  his- 
to  pay,  and,  indeed,  they  are  anxious  to  tory  of  the  loans  which  succeeded  that  of 
pay  all  they  can;"  forgetting  that  inabi-  1S54,  for  the  reason  that  the  history  was 
lity  to  pay  arises  from  mismanagement  well  known.    They  followed  one  another, 
andmalversationof  the  public  money,  and  until  at  last  they  reached  the  aiormous 
from  the  Sultan's  unwillingness  to  curb  sum  of  two  hiindred  million  pounds,  in- 
his  extravagance.    Even  at  the  moment  I  volving  a  charge  of  between  tnirteen  and 
amyrriting,  two  new  ironclads  are  expected  fourteen  millions  upon  a  revenue  whidi 
to  come  in,  and  orders  have  been  sent  out  did  not  much   exceed  twenty  millioiis. 
for  the  construction  of  another ;  and  the  The  introduction  of  this  debt  into  that  un- 
building of  tbe  new  mosque,  which  will  happy  country  caused  a  degree  of  dis- 
cost  no   one  knows  how   much  above  order  in  money  matters  not  to  be  described, 
2,000,OOOA,  has  not  been  suspended,  nor  and  which  could  not  have  existed  under 
is  there  any  stint  in  the  outlay  of  money  the  old  system,  by  which  the  money  had 
to  supply  the  unbounded  luxuries  of  the  to  be  painfully  raised  by  taxation,  and 
palace.    As  I  telegraphed  to  you,  there  is  could  only  be  spent  as  it  was  raised,  in- 
now  little  doubt  that  the  1,700,000/.  re-  stead  of  being  anticipated  in  this  maimer, 
quired  for  the  payment  of  half  the  coupon  Under  these  circumstances  the  demand 
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doe  in  Jamt&rr  will  be  forthcoming.  But  for  interest  becoming  erester  and  greater 
by  what  terrible  grinding  of  the  subjects  occasioned  what  had  been  called  the 
has  this  mcmey  been  scraped  together!  Turkish  default.  The  term  repudiation 
Here  I  subjoin  intelligence  from  various  could  not  be  applied  to  it--repudiatioa 
provinces  in  Europe  and  Asia,  on  the  au-  meant  the  denial  of  a  debt«  ana  the  re- 
thenticity  of  which  I  can  safely  reply.  fusal  and  unwillingness  to  pay.    This  un- 

fortunate Gk}yernment  had  paid  as  long  as 
it  could,  and  it  had  stopped  payment  oe- 
cause  it  could  not  pay  any  longer.  In- 
ability was  not  to  be  confounded  with 
unwillingness. 

In  some  of  the  Froyinces  of  Asia  Minor,  There  was  but  one  danger  to  Turkey, 
where  British  and  American  residents  and  that  was  the  danger  of  finance ;  and  he 
heroically  exerted  themselves  to  assuage  hailed  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  the 
the  ravat^es  of  the  recent  famine,  the  coming  forward  of  Mr.  Hamond  to  en- 
people  address  their  benefactors  in  these  deavour  to  put  the  matter  on  a  true  basis, 
woras : —  The  Turkish  Government  did  not  say  they 

"Alas !  you  had  better  have  let  us  die  would  not  pay,  but  that  they  could  not, 

of  starvation  last  year  with  the  rest.    All  and  wished  to  put  off  the  payment ;  but 

would  then  have  been  over,  and  we  should  Mr.  Hamond  came  forwara,  and  a  good 

have  said  the  crops  have  failed ;  but  now  numv  were  with  him  in  London,  and  said 

we  have  the  bresul  which  God  has  £^iven  to  tne  Turkish  Government,  *'  Don't  do 

through  you  taken  out  of  oi;r  mouths  to  that :  we  propose  to  you  to  remit  to  you 

pamper  the  great  men  at  Stamboul.  May  that  part  of  your  debt. which  has  not  been 

Allah  requite  them  I"  received  by  you" — which,  according  to 

It  is  at  this  price  that  the  holders  of  Mr.  Hamond,  amounted  to  71,000,000/. 

the  Ottoman  bonds  may  expect  to  receive  — "  and  to  take  interest  upon  that  which 

their  half-dividend  in  January.    How  a  we  really  have  paid."     Those  were  the 

revenue    collected  by  such  exhausting  two  simple  principles  in  Mr.  Hamond's 

means  will  be  equal  to  the  payment  of  proposal;    and  be  asked  them  with  the 

subsequent  sums  remains  to  be  seen.    In  utmost  confidence  to   empower  him  to 

the  meanwhile,  people  are  here  eagerly  write    to   Mr.  Hamond,  and  to  assure 

looking  forward  to  the  arrival  of  Messrs.  him  that  their  most  earnest  though  hum- 

Hahond  and  Butleb-Johnstone,  and  ble  efforts  would  be  given  in  support  of 

the  realisation  of  their  compromise,  his  noble  purpose. 
Doubts  are,  however,  entertained — first, 
as  to  the  unanimity  of  the  bondholders 
to  give  in  to  the  projected  arrangement, 
an<n  secondly,  as  to  the  willingness  of 
the  Turkish  Government  to  accede  to  it. 

We  may,  after  this,  reasonably  hope  that  there  are  amongst  the 
Turks  men  to  be  found  who  will  open  the  eyes  of  those  actually  in 
power,  and  arouse  the  whole  Nation  to  the  only  dangers  that  menace 
their  country ;  imitation  of  the  habits,  and  trust  in  the  friendship  of 
Europe. 

Mr.  Butler-Johnstone  on  the  Eesumption 
by  France  of  her  Maritime  Eights. 

{Tramlated  from  *'  Le  Monde;'  December  5th,  1876.) 
To  THE  Editor  or  "  Lb  Mokdb." 
Sib, — I  have  read  with  infinite  pleasure  the  series  of  letters  in  your  journal 
on  Privateering  under  the  signature  of  Emile  Ca.bbon.    People  in  Eng- 
land have,  for  a  long  time,  been  astonished  that  the  public  attention  in 
Trance  has  not  been  called  earlier  to  this  important  subject. 
France  by  her  geographical  position  is  as  much  a 
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nation,  and  mxiny  sharp  engagements  in  every  part  of  the  ocean  have  taogbt 
the  Eogliakto  respect  as  well  as  to  acknowledge  her  natal  prowess.  Hov 
then  has  it  come  to  pass  that  France,  crushed  by  a  miUtaiy  coalitioD,  lias 
not  made  use  of  an  arm  in  which  she  not  only  surpasses  her  enemy,  but 
in  which  the  resources  of  the  latter  are  not  even  to  be  compared  with  her 
ownP 

In  a  matter  like  this  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  interests  of  one  maritime 
Power  against  another,  but  of  maritime  rights  and  power  in  general,  as 
compared  with  and  opposed  to  military  power,  as  also  to  every  other  sort 
power.  England  having  unhappily  been  the  principal  antagonist  of  France 
during  the  long  wars  of  the  Kevolution,  the  Consulate,  and  the  Empire, 
and  being  moreover  essentially  a  maritime  Power,  a  belief  has  obtained  in 
!France  that  the  maritime  interests  of  England  are  opposed  to  the  miHtaty 
interests  of  France,  and  that  ivhatever  diminishes  the  former  and  increases 
the  latter  is  necessarily  favourable  to  France. 

French  statesmen  have,  under  the  preralence  of  this  iAea,  become  the 
pliant  tools  of  the  other  military  Powers  (Powers  let  it  be  understood  ex- 
clusively military)  for  sacrificing  the  essential  elements  of  maritime  power, 
and  committing  a  veritable  suicide.    Like  Sa^sok  they  shake  the  temple 
of  maritime  power,  reckless  of  being  buried  under  its  ruins.     What  have 
we  seen  during  the  late  war?    For  many  years  the  Imperial  Government 
had  rivalled  that  of  England  in  ]iaval  preparations ;  a  competition— ft 
ruinous  competition,  financially  speaking,  was  kept  up  between  the  dock 
yards  of  the  two  countries.    They  both  had  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
most  terrible  instruments  of  naval  destruction  which  modem  science  united 
to  the  most '  inexhaustible  pecuniary  resources  could  procure.     It  might 
then  be  naturally  expected,  that  in  the  event  of  a  war  breaking  out  between 
one  of  the  two  nations,  and  a  third  nation,   the  consequences  to  the 
latter  would  be  disastrous.    Well !  what  happened?    The  splendid  French 
marine,  which  was  equal  to  that  of  the  first  Maritime  Power  in  the  world, 
and  which  had  been  acquired  at  the  cost  of  so  much  care  and  money 
might  never  have  had  any  existence  at  all  tor  any  benefit  which  France  derived 
from  it.     And  what  was  the  cause  of  this  ?  It  was  because  French  poli- 
ticians, amid  the  applause  of  ignorant  friends  and  crafty  enemies,  volun- 
tarily relinquished  the  right  of  making  use  of  France's  preponderant 
power  at  sea. 

Now  let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  what  she  could  have  done.     Ger- 
many is  a  poor  country  and  France  is  a  rich  one.     France  can  pay  five 
milliards  of  francs  without  impoverishing  herself,  and  Germany  can  receive 
that  sum  not  only  without  being  enriched  by  it,  but  without  being  saved  from 
a  distressing  financial  crisis,  under  which  she  still  labours,  "wliich  was  the 
result  of  a  six  months'  war.     For  a  nation  like  this,  foreign  commerce  is 
its  sinew  of  war — the  very  condition  even  of  its  existence.      The  stoppage 
of  its  commerce  for  a  week — for  a  day — multiplies  its  embarrassments  and 
paralyses  its  powers  of  aggression.      France,  nevertlieless,  having  it  in  her 
power  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  her  enemy  and  to  force  him  to  relinquish 
his  prey,  voluntarily  abstained  from  doing  so !     But  enough   of  the  past. 
Let  us  now  advert  to  the  future. 

It  is  generally  believed  in  Europe  that,  since  the  war,  France  has  devoted 
all  her  attention  to  the  augmentation  of  her  means  of  defence,  and  that  sbr 
has  taken  every  care  to  protect  herself  against  a  recurrence  of  the  late 
disasters ;  disasters  which  were  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that 
a  defensive  war  had  never  entered  into  the  calculations  of  the  diplomatists 
of  the  Empire.     Their  idea  was  conquest;  not  to  render  conquest  impos- 
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•ibie.  But  all  this  is  now  changed  and  IVance  is  considered,  as  regards 
Iier  means  of  defence,  much  stronger  than  she  was  then.  It  will,  however, 
take  a  long  time  yet  before  she  c«a  have  reason  to  belteye  that  the  balance 
of  power  maj  not  incline  in  her  favour  in  an  offensive  war ;  and  this  be« 
canse  her  probable  antagonist  is  making  preparations  on  his  side,  and  is 
becoming  every  day  more  powerful  for  defence.  We  nevertheless  see  that 
France,  conscious  of  this  state  of  things,  is  showing  a  disposition  to 
abandon  the  proud  attitude  she  has  hitherto  maintained  in  the  presence  of 
other  nations,  and  of  grave  European  interests,  and  that  she  is  willing  to 
sacrifice  her  hereditary  policy  and  her  essential  interests  in  Europe  in  order , 
to  secure  to  herself  an  alliance  which,  in  exchange  for  this  abandonment 
may  aid  her  in  the  speedy  realisation  of  her  wishes.  Is  not  this  to  sell  her 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  ?  But  what  i£ishe  can  have  the  mesa  of 
pottage  without  selling  her  birthright  ? 

If  France  only  knew  all  her  strength — that  strength  which  she  wasted 
so  uselessly  in  1856 — she  would  know  that,  without  contracting  a  com- 
promising alliance,  she  is  absolute  mistress  of  the  situation.  Granting 
that  her  frontier  is  unassailable,  and  that  her  defensive  position  is  such  as 
I  have  described  it,  she  is  able,  simply  by  the  resumption  of  her  maritime 
rights,  and  without  sending  a  single  soldier  over  her  frontier,  to  reduce  an 
enemy  to  the  triple  alternative  of  bankruptcy,  of  famine,  or  of  rendering 
her  justice. 

ifot  only  is  this  course  the  simplest  and  the  easiest  to  enable  her  to 
recover  her  rights,  but  it  is,  morever,  to  any  who  for  a  moment  seriously 
considers  the  matter,  the  only  one  she  has. 

The  maritime  position  of  France  is  derived  from  nature ;  it  is  the  direct 
and  indefeasible  consequence  of  her  geographical  situation.  Here,  then, 
is  an  advantage  which  she  possesses  over  what  are  called  the  purely  mili- 
tary Powers  of  the  Continent ;  and  it  is  her  only  permanent  advantage. 

Military  power  will  always  advance — ccsteris  paribus — in  the  long  run 
with  the  increase  of  population.  Germany  is  more  thickly  peopled  than 
France,  and  her  population  increases  more  rapidly.  Bussia  already  ex- 
ceeds France  in  the  number  of  her  inhabitants  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent., 
and  at  the  close  of  the  present  century  her  population  will  amount  to  a 
hundred  millions.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  if  the  military  armaments  to  be 
derived  from  this  source  are  to  turn  the  scale  in  the  balance  of  power,  that 
France  will  be  unable  to  maintain  her  preponderance  or  even  her  influence ; 
and,  perhaps,  not  her  independence  against  the  logic  of  these  figures. 
"What  advantage  will  she  gain,  if,  after  having  crushed  Germany  by  the  aid 
of  Bussia,  she  is  obliged,  like  the  rest  of  Europe,  to  submit  to .  the  yoke 
of  her  ally  ?  Such,  however,  is  the  lot  which  will  inevitably  await  her,  as 
well  as  Europe,  if,  neglecting  the  advantages  which  she  possesses — advan- 
tages which  no  disproportion  of  population  can  change— -she  accepts 
purely  military  preponderance  as  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  the 
world. 

All  this  the  friends  of  France  in  England  see  very  clearly;  and  her 
probable  antagonista  on  the  Continent  attach  no  less  importance  to  it.  It 
'was  the  fear  that  the  results  of  the  late  war  would  cause  France  to  per- 
ceive where  her  true  danger  lay,  which  produced  that  remarkable  proposi- 
tion of  the  Brussels  Conference,  by  which  a  new  peace  was  to  be  inaugu- 
rated by  preparations  for  a  new  war.  An  attempt  had  to  be  made  to 
render  the  renewal  of  maritime  rights  impossible,  by  asking  for  and  insist- 
ing on  an  immunity  for  all  private  property  at  sea  in  time  of  war.  I  ask 
you  if  the  refusal  of  England  to  take  part  in  the  Conference  could  be 
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charged  with  captiousness  and  discourtesy  ?  All  maritime  ziationa — ^France, 
England,  Spain,  Italj,  Denmark,  and  Turkey  (for  when  maritime  rights 
are  in  question,  there  is  amongst  them  the  same  solidarity  of  interest  which 
exists  among  military  Powers  when  theTr  just  claims  are  at  stake)  hare 
escaped  from  a  great  danger.  It  will  he  their  own  fault  if  they  do  not 
profit  hy  the  occasion  to  reap  a  great  advantage. 

In  England  the  result  has  been  that  the  eyes  of.  the  people  have  been 
opened,  and  six  months  will,  in  all  probability,  not  pass  over  before  there 
will  be  a  withdrawal  from  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 

As,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  the  interests  of  France  and  England 
are  identical,  let  us  act  together,  and  let  us  oppose  a  maritime  league  to 
the  military  league  which  now  dictates  the  law  to  Europe.  Let  the  two 
great  maritime  Powers,  in  asking  the  co-operation  of  the  secondary  mari- 
time Powers,  announce  their  determination  to  resume  the  rights  which 
nature,  International  Law,  and  the  usages  of  nations  have  given  them. 

I  have  for  a  long  time  been  anxiously  looking  for  some  sign  on  the  part 
of  France  that  she  appreciates  these  considerations.     I  have  carefully  read 
the  newspapers,  and  the  articles  of  M.  Emile  Carbon  are  the  first  indica- 
tion of  it  that  I  have  met  with.      The  argumentative  positions  he  has 
taken  are  admirably  supported,  and  I  perfectly  well  understand  how  tlie 
fellow-countrymen  of  Jeak  Babt  and  Cassabd  give  their  attention  at 
once  to  the  question  of  Privateering.     But  may  I  be  permitted  to  observe 
how  very  illogical  it  is  to  stop  at  the  first  article  of  the  Declaration 
of  Paris,  and  to  desire  the  re-establishment  of  Privateering  while  sup- 
pressing its  object  ?     Tlie  arguments  against  such  a  mutilation  of  maritime 
rights  have  a  greater  force  to-day  than  they  had  formerly.      Commerce 
was  then  an  affair  of  good  luck,  of  ability,  and  of  risk,  and  the  merchants 
of  a  belligerent  nation,  who  for  the  most  part  carried  their  own  merchan- 
dise, trusted  to  favourable  winds  and  good  fortune  to  escape  from  the 
pursuit  of  cruisers.     But  in  our  days  of  commercial  and  scientific  rivalry, 
a  very  small  increase  in  the  insurance  of  cargoes  is  sufficient  to  take  com- 
merce from  the  flag  of  one  nation  and  to  place  it  under  that  of  another. 
Of  this  we  have  had  a  striking  example  in  the  American  Civil  War.    We 
may  then  conclude  that  in  the  event  of  a  war  the  commerce  of  the  weaker 
maritime  Power,  and  perhaps  that  of  both  belligerents,  will  shelter  itself 
under  the  flag  of  a  neutral,  and  this,  not  only  in  isolated  cases,  but  genendly 
and  universally,  if  the  doctrine  that  the  flag  covers  the  cargo  is  main- 
tained.   You  will  in  such  cas^  in  vain  cover  the  seas  with  your  brave  and 
redoubtable  cruisers ;  for  they  will  have  nothing  to  capture.    Tour  Jbait 
Babts  and  your  Cassabds  will  have  no  other  occupation  but  that  of 
saluting  the  neutral  flags  under  which  the  merchandise  of  their  enemy  is 
carried ;  merchandise  that  is  destined  to  pav  for  the  bomb-shells,  the 
muskets,  the  guns,  the  powder,  and  the  munitions  of  war  which  are  to  be 
employed  on  land  to  lay  waste,  and,  it  may  be,  to  destroy  their  own 
country. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  be  logical.  All  Maritime  Rights  are  of  equal  im- 
portance, and  to  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  exercise  them  it  is  important 
that  they  should  be  assumed  in  their  integrity,  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the 
"  Consolato  d$l  Mare,**  which  M.  Emile  Cabbok  cites,  and  as  they  were 
exercised  by  France  and  England  before  the  desire  to  ''  conciliate."  The 
great  Northern  Powers,  the  authors  of  the  Armed  Neutralitv  of  1780  (the 
same  Powers,  he  it  observed,  whose  arms  and  connivance  have  just  dia- 
membered  your  country),  had  urged  France  partially  to  relinquiah  such 
rights.  This  fatal  illusion  of  conciliation  is  the  only  obstacle  to  the  recoTery 
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bj  France  of  her  ancient  power,  her  prestige  and  her  glory.  *^  It  is  neces- 
sary to  conciliate  the  Powers/*  "  Let  us  guard  against  the  alienating  from 
ns  the  neutrals.'*  Conciliate  the  Powers !  not  alienate  the  neutrals !  As 
if  the  latter  would  be  more  afraid  to  ally  themselves  with  jou  when 
it  is  not  in  your  power  to  inflict  injury  on  them  in  a  war ;  or,  indeed,  as  if 
all  the  probabilities  were  not  that  they  would  become  your  enemies  the 
moment  they  had  a  guarantee  that  it  was  no  longer  in  your  power  to  injure 
them !  Fas  eat  et  ah  hoste  doceri.  How  did  England,  when  she  was  mistress 
of  the  seas  in  1780,  undertake  to  "  conciliate*'  the  neutral  Powers  who 
were  coalesced  against  her  ?  She  did  so  by  the  seizure  of  their  commerce, 
and  by  bringing  into  her  ports  ten  prizes  instead  of  one. 

The  Armed  Neutrality  was  "  conciliated  "  by  being  beaten,  broken  up, 
and  ruined.  You  may  be  sure,  therefore,  that  you  will  much  more  easily 
"  conciliate"  the  neutral  Powers  when  you  are  strong  than  you  can  when 
you  are  weak  ;  and  you  can  only  be  strong  by  making  use,  and  that  boldly 
and  in  all  their  plenitude,  of  the  advantages  which  France  has  proyi- 
dentially  received  from  nature.  Your  enemies  give  no  sign  of  9  desire  to 
"  conciliate  "  the  neutral  Powers — whether  Denmark,  Belgium,  Holland, 
or  Turkey — if  for  such  purpose  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  abandon  i^i  the 
smallest  degree  their  military  rights.  This  will  only  happen  when  Prance, 
awakening  from  her  dream  of  a  weak  and  delusive  policy,  and  confiding  in 
her  own  strength,  shall  make  use,  in  all  their  plenitude,  of  the  advantages 
which  her  unquestionable  naval  superiority  gives  her,  when  she  may  hope 
effectually  to  "  conciliate  "  neutrals,  to  crush  her  enemies,  and  to  reclaim 
her  rights. 

H.  A.  MuNRO-BUTLBB-JOHNSTOIfE. 
Hotel  Bristol,  Paris,  December  1,  1875. 


News  prom  the  Hebzegovina.— The  Turkish  troops  have  withdrawn  to  Trebinje 
and  the  Pasha  has  gone  on  a  promenade  to  Popovo,  where  new  incidents  have 
attracted  attention,  and  this  time  not  to  the  credit  of  the  Insurgents.  About  250 
families  havuig  been  induced  bj  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  clergy  to  submit  and 
return  to  their  villages,  the  Insurgents  at  Grebci  sent  a  detachment  thither,  and, 
turning  them  out',  burnt  their  houses  that  thej  might  not  be  able  to  return.  The 
aflfair  aufond  is  only  an  episode  in  the  struggle  going  on  between  the  Catholic  and 
Orthodox  clergy,  the  former  urging  submission  and  return  home,  the  latter  opposing ; 
but  in  no  circumstances  are  such  barbarities  to  be  excused,  and,  in  the  actual  po- 
sition, with  so  many  homeless  and  even  roofless  creatures  in  the  community,  they 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  Austrian  Government,  whicli  ought  to  give  fair  warn- 
ing that  if  any  such  excesses  are  repeated  the  authors  of  them  will  be  shut  out  from 
the  hospitalities  of  the  Austrian  frontier.  The  Catholics  have  lately  been  very  hostile 
to  the  movement,  but  this  is  no  apology  for  such  an  act.— Tt/n^f,  December  27. 

The  Tihes  Cokkespondent  on  the  "Eastern  Question." — "There  are,  perhaps, 
four  millions  of  Mahomedans  of  different  races  in  European  Turkey,  exclusive  of 
CSOnstantinople,  and  it  is  dfficult  to  conceive  any  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question  that 
nay  be  effected  without  the  general  massacre,  or  the  wholesale  plunder  of  them  all." 
Constantinople  Special  Correspondent  of  the  TimeSt  after  his  interview  with  the  Bus- 
adan  Ambassador.— iVW^  of  November  30, 1875. 


APPLICATION  OP  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  MR.  HAM 
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bftt*  of  Issue. 

Original 
Amount. 

Prestent 
Amount. 

Present 
Interest. 

1 

Present  SinkSng 
Fund. 

Price  of  Isflse^ 

< 

£ 

JB 

£ 

j6 

Percent 

1854 

3,000,000 

1,896,600 

118,790 

96,210 

80 

'           1868 

5,000,000 

8,716,500 

222,990 

127,010 

Average  78 

1860 

2,000,000 

1,688,600 

98,810 

42,878 

«i 

1862 

8,Q0U,000 

5,082,900 

'    804,974 

835,026 

68 

1868 

8,000,000 

4,946,700 

296,802 

848,198 

ATerage71 

1865 

6,000,000 

4,162,500 

249,000 

382,500 

'           ^H    * 

1869 

22,222,220 

20,650,000 

1,289,000 

816,555 

60i    ^ 

1871 

6,700,000 

5,450,060 

827,040 

71,960 

78       • 

1873 

27,777,780 

27,848,500 

1,640,910 

803,5?5 

58i     • 

i 

£87,700,000 

74,892,760 

^84,492,816 

^1,968,372 

• 
1 

5  per  cent.  Issue    ... 

84,200,000 

84,200,000 

4,210,000 

Not  a|ip)ied. 

YariooL    - 

171,900,000 

159,092,760 

8,702,816 

1,968,872 

1 

DpercenLTressury) 
Bends,  1872        3 

11,126,000 

6,816,400 

618,476 

f     Itepnyable     ^ 
<    within  next  > 
C    three  ye^rs.   j 

1              ^     < 

Bonmelian  B.   W.^ 

Lottery      Loan,  > 

81,680,000 

31,508,000 

945,240 

About  146.0C0 

yarSoes. 

1870        ...         3 

£214,706,000 

197,417,160 

w8l0,26l,582 

^2,114,872 

••• 

.i 


Present  debt  as  above  ... 
Proposed  future  debt  ... 
Actual  reduction  in  favour  of  Turliey 


£ 
197,417,160 

118,911,248 

je78,MM12 


Making  Turlcey  a  present  of  X78,500,000  of  Ddkr  J 


[The  effect  of  this  plan  will  be  that  Turkey,  having  liithecto  paid  interest  en  Ike 
aetuallif  received  by  her,  increased  by  10  per  cent ;  and  will  be  liable  eely  fer 
any  time  to  redeem  any  portion  of  her  debt  by  purchasing  stock  at  the 
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SCHEME  TO  THE  ENTHIB  DEBT  OF  TURKEY, 
UNSECUEED, 

mtMietd  fy  S»;Umd  tmi  Wnmti. 


1  10 

It, 
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Debt. 

Bete  of 

Interest. 

AnKNint  of 
Intercrt. 

Sinking  Fnnd 
(Aecumnletive.) 

Seciirittes  Hvpotheceted. 

Bt 

A 

per  cent 

^ 

4 

1,668,920 

6 

100,186 

1    per  oeat.     16,690 

Egyptian  Tribute. 

8,196,190 

11 

191,772 

81,962^ 

r 

Conctentinople  Customs  and 
Octroi  Dues. 

1,180,565 

11 

67,884 

11,806 

Customs  duties. 

3,812,176 

n 

228,781 

2          „           76,244 

Tobacco,  Salt,  Stamps,  Patents. 

8,838,480 

ti 

230,806 

76,770 

Direct  Taxes  balance  of  abore. 

2,997,000 

If 

179,820 

Sittr    n          78,127 

Sbeep  Tax  of  Bonmelta,  Archi- 
pelago, Ac. 

18,629,000 

»i 

817,540 

1          „        186,290 

Tithes  of  certain  Provincea, 
Surplus  Sheep  Tax,  &c. 

i,860,628 

i» 

261,682 

48.606 

Egyptian  Tribute. 

17,508,040 

1 

1,050,182 

„         175,080 

Sundry    Tithes,    Verghls  and 

Tapott. 

52,185,848 

Je8, 127.958 

iS641,025 

44,205,000 

5 

2,210,260 

Not  applied. 

No  special  guarantee 

96,840,848 

5,338,203 

641,025 

, 

6,816,400 

6 

408,984 

2  per  cent     186,828 

Certain  Tithes  and  Anatolian 
Sheep  Tax. 

15,754,000 

3 

472,620 

wy  85,000 

No  Special  guarantee. 

« 

£118,911,248 

••• 

^6,219,807 

iB812,858 

DiCIo 


Sinking  Fund  for  same 
do.       for  future  debt 


Parmaiieiit  saring  of  Interest  and  Sinking  Fnnd 


£ 

12,375,904 

7,032,160 
^5,843,744 


faig  of  X6,300,000  per  annum  of  her  Rerenue. 
Qkhkbax*  Committxb  of  TcRKian  Bokdxiolders, 

10,   MOOBOATB  StBSXT, 

LoiTDOV,  2fKf  Decembm'y  1875. 


bert  wflly  f<or  the  ftitiire,  hare  to  pay  the  same  rates  of  interest  only  on  the  sum 
r  Icait  to  Imt  with  the  addition  of  10  per  cent    She  will  hare,  further,  the  power  at 
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The  Turkish  Debt 

A  MEETING  of  the  Newcastle  Foreign  Affairs  Association 
was  held  on  the  8  th  of  December,  at  which  the  following 
address  to  the  Sultan,  concerning  the  Turkish  Debt,  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  : — 

TO  HIS  IMPEEIAL  MAJESTY  THE  SULTAN  : 

When  Your  Majestj  was  in  England,  the  Undersigned,  with  others 
representing  other  Foreign  Affairs  Associations,  had  the  honour  of  being 
presented  to  Your  Majesty,  at  Buckingham  Palace,  on  the  sole  ground  of 
their  well-known  friendship  for  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

At  that  time  every  Government  in  Europe,  excepting  the  English  Go- 
vemment,  was  incessant  in  its  efforts  to  induce  Your  Majesty  to  surrender 
your  rights  over  Candia  in  favour  of  an  insurrection  which,  like  that  now 
existing  in  the  Herzegovina,  was  in  reality  a  lawless  invasion.  Fearing 
that  Your  Majesty  might  give'ear  to  the  advice  of  false  friends,  we  ventured 
to  embody  in  an  address,  which  Your  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to 
receive^  an  earnest  appeal  to  Your  Majesty  not  to  listen  to  such  advice, 
but  to  assert  your  rignts  over  Candia  by  turning  your  arms  against  its 
lawless  invaders.  History  has  recorded  what  Your  Majesty  did  in  this 
matter.  We  only  refer  to  what  we  then  said  in  order  that  Your  Majesty 
may  be  now  well  assured  that  our  words  are  those  of  sincere  though  humble 
friends. 

We  address  Your  Majesty  a  second  time  in  regard  to  the  load  of  debt 
by  which  Your  Majesty's  Empire  is  oppressed. 

Mr.  Hahoi^b,  the  honourable  member  of  Parliament  for  this  town, 
has  obtained  the  consent  of  all  classes  of  the  English  creditors  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  to  a  proposition  so  just  that  we  venture  to  recommend 
to  Your  Majesty  to  accept  it  so  soon  as  it  shall  be  m'ade  to  you.  The  effect 
of  this  proposition  is  that  the  amount  of  the  debt  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
shall  be  reduced  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  the  amount  which  has  actually 
been  received  by  Your  Majesty's  Governmeot. 

By  this  means  about  80,000.000/.  sterling  will  be  taken  off  the  liabi- 
lities of  Your  Majesty's  Government ;  and,  as  this  amount  represents  the 
money  which  has  never  been  received  by  Your  Majesty's  Government,  Your 
Majesty's  honour  wilP  in  no  way  suffer  by  this  transaction,  provided 
always,  as  we  cannot  doubt,  Your  Majesty's  Government  will  faithfully 
pay  the  interest  on  the  reduced  amount  of  debt,  and  the  principal  as  soon 
as  possible,  confirming  besides  to  the  bondholders  those  guarantees  for 
payment  which  have  been  already  given  to  them  by  Your  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. 

According  to  our  belief  it  is  wrong  for  a  nation  to  incur  debt.  Our 
own  country  has  set  an  evil  example  in  this,  and  Your  Majesty's  Empire 
is  suffering  from  having  followed  our  example.  But  we  trust  that  the 
generous  conduct  of  our  countrymen,  under  the  guidance  of  our  honour- 
able townsman,  Mr.  Hjlmond,  may  result  in  the  relief  of  Your  Majesty's 
Empire  from  a  great  part  of  the  load  of  debt  under  which  it  suffers,  and 
may  thus  contribute  to  its  prosperity  and  stability. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  on  behalf  of  the  Newcastle  Foreign  Affairs 
Association,  Your  Majesty's  most  obedient  servants, 

Geobge  Grawshat,  Chairman. 
Datid  Rulb,  Vice-chairman. 

Mr.  Butler  Johnstone,  M.P.,  has  undertaken  to  be  the 
bearer  of  this  address  to  Constantinople. 
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Mr.  Hamond's  Mission  to 
Constantinople. 

Mr.  Hamond  and  those  who  have  supported  him  are  evidently  ani- 
mated with  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  Turkey.  Would  to  God  we  could 
impress  upon  him  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  do  so  even  should  he 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Porte  about  the  debts,  unless  he 
makes  it  a  condition  that  the  Insurrection  should  be  put  down.  To 
be  able  to  do  this  he  must  understand  all  the  farce  of  the  common 
belief  that  it  is  Turkey  that  is  weak  and  Russia  that  is  strong. 

Kussia  is  now  playing  a  perfectly  obvious  double  game.  She  is 
o£Fering  "  friendly"  counsel  at  Constantinople  to  the  Porte,  and  she 
is,  not  only  secretly  and  through  others  but  openly,  encouraging  the 
Insurrection. ,  Subscriptions,  oflScially  encouraged,  are  being  made 
all  through  her  dominions  in  behalf  of  the  Insurgents.  Governors 
who  are  flogging  Poles  to  death,  to  force  them  to  change  their  religion, 
are  at  the  same  time  collecting  money  for  the  victims  of  Turkish  op- 
pression. It  has  to  be  brougnt  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Sultan  that 
these  things  are  so.  Should  the  negotiation  about  the  Loan  be  broken 
off  on  such  grounds,  it  will  be  the  means  of  reaching  his  ear,  and  eh 
may  awake  to  the  consciousness  that  his  Ministers  are  not  doing 
their  duty. 

The  Sultan  now  on  the  throne  has  been  heard  to  declare  that  he 
will  not  die  without  having  made  war  upon  Russia.  Unless  he  makes 
it  now  it  never  can  be  made :  makes  it,  not  by  marching  troops  to 
the  Danube,  but  by  sending  away  General  Iqnatieff  and  closing 
the  Bosphorus  to  Russian  trade. 

This  is  what  has  to  be  driven  into  the  brains  of  the  Turks.  That 
the  all-commanding  position  of  Constantinople,  to  obtain  which  has 
been  the  object  of  an  Russia's  efforts  since  she  began  to  exist,  which 
she  is  obliged  to  pretend  not  to  covet,  lest  even  Europe  should  awake 
from  its  sleep  of  subserviency,  is  in  tlie  possession  01  the  Sultan  and 
not  of  the  Czar. 

Turkey,  mistress  of  the  sea,  not  by  ships,  but  by  batteries,  is 
mistress  of  affairs. 

A  Times  article  has  lately  appeared,*  in  which  it  is  plainly  said  that 
the  Turkish  Empire  is  to  be  placed  under  the  tutelage  of  Europe, 
and  that  for  that  purpose  the  9th  clause  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  must 
be  **  rescinded^ 

The  last  general  diplomatic  act  that  has  taken  place,  was  on  the 
occasion  of  Kussia's  declaration  that  she  would  not  observe  another 
article  of  the  same  Treaty ;  it  was  a  solemn  agreement  by  all  the 
Powers  that  henceforth  no  one  should  withdraw  from  a  Treaty,  or  any 
part  of  a  Treaty,  without  the  consent  of  the  other  parties  to  it. 

The  Port«,  therefore,  will  have  to  be  asked  to  a^e  to  the  rescinding 
of  the  clause  which  forbids  intervention  between  the  Sultan  and  his  sub- 
jects. Here  is  the  great  occasion  for  Turkey  to  declare  herself  free  from 

*  December  24Ui. 
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that  infamous  compact  imposed  in  treachery,  broken  on  each  occasion 
when  it  was  possible  to  do  something  worse  than  the  text  of  the 
Treaty  permitted,  and  yet  to  which  she  was  held  on  her  part.  She 
would  tnus  enter  into  her  freedom  of  action  in  every  respect. 

For  England  there  would  remain  the  part  to  support  her  in  that 
declaration,  and  to  follow  her  example  by  ^^  rescindmg"  the  Protocol 
called  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 


To  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan, 

THE  ADDRESS  OF  THE  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEES 

OF  ENGLAJSD. 

SiBX, 

The  unparalleled  cireumatanoes  in  which  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  now 
been  placed  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  refrain  from  addressing  Your 
Majesty,  if  it  were  onlj  to  protest  against  the  slanders  designedly  propa- 
gated and  ignorantly  believed  against  Your  Majesty's  person  and  Ooyem- 
ment. 

Our  Committees  were  founded  twenty  years  ago,  when  tlie  people  of 
this  eountry,  believing  that  they  were  assisting  Turkey  with  their  money 
and  their  blood  against  a  powerful  enemy,  were  in  reality  engaged  in  keep« 
ing  down  Turkey  and  preventing  her  from  completing  her  triumph  over 
that  enemy,  whom  she  had  expelled  from  the  Danubian  Principalities,  and 
were  moreover  engaged  in  concert  with  that  very  enemy  to  deprive  your 
Majesty's  Predecessor  of  the  government  of  liis  own  subjectis,  so  that 
even  the  English  Minister  of  War  declared  that  we  were  agreed  with  our 
Enemy  but  not  with  our  Ally. 

The  object  of  our  institution  has  been  to  combat  the  delusions  of  our 
countrymen  respecting  Turkey.  They  have  been  industriously  taught 
to  believe : 

1 .  That  Turkey  is  weaker  than  Russia,  and  cannot  exist  without  the  pro- 

tection of  the  European  Powers  against  Russia. 

2.  That  the  Turkish  G-ovemment  is  intolerant  and  that  it  persecutes  the 

Christians,  who  require  the  protection  of  their  co-religionists. 

3.  That  Turkey  has  to  reform  herself  by  imitating  the  institutions  of 

Europe,  and  to  abolish  the  Koran  and  substitute  for  it  the  Code 
Napoleon. 
But  our  Founder,  Mr.  Urquhabt,  who  has  resided  in  Turkey  and  has 
associated  with  Turks  has  told  us : 

1.  That  Russia  is  much  weaker  than  Turkey,  and  that  she  maintains  her 
position  by  combining  the  European  Powers  against  Turkey  under  the  mask 
of  friendship. 

2.  That  the  Mussulman  Government  of  Turkey  is  more  tolerant  to  its 
Christian  subjects  than  the  Government  of  England  (the  most  tolerant  of 
the  Christian  Powera)  is  to  those  who  dissent  from  the  religion  of  the 
State. 

3.  That  the  salvation  of  Turkey  is  to  be  spught  in  adhe|ring  to  the  rules 
laid  down  hsx  the  Koran,  particularly  to  those  which  enjoin  lawfulness  in 
respect  to  war,  simplicity  in  taxation  by  means  of  the  ihunicipalities,  liberty 
of  commerce,  and  the  avoidance  of  debt. 

Wiien  Mr.  Ubquhabt  first  told  us  that  our  own  Government  was  in 
collusion  with  that  of  Russia,  the  evidence  which  he  produced  compelled 
our  assent^  but  we  could  not  believe  that  Russia  was  weaker  than  Turkey,  or 
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that  Muasolman  iDstifeutions  were  better  than  those  we  were  accnBtomed  to 
in  Europe. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  English  Oovemment,  howerer,  to  publish 
annual  narratives  of  its  transactions  with  foreign  States.  These  narra- 
tives, which  are  called  Blue  Books,  are  for  the  most  part  placed  in  libraries 
and  left  unread.  But  we  have  spent  twenty  years  in  studying  them  and  in 
gaining  what  information  wre  could  about  the  institutions  and  government 
of  Turkey,  and  we  now  know,  of  our  own  knowledge,  that  what  Mr. 
XJnQtJHABT  told  us,  and  which  we  thought  incredible*  is  perfectly  true. 

We  are,  therefore,  endeavouring  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  our  Founder, 
and  instead  of  trying  to  peiliuade  the  Turks  to  imitate  us  we  are  anxious 
to  introduce  into  our  own  country : 

1.  A  tribunal  unconnected  with  the  executive  Oovemment  which  shall 

decide  beforehand  on  the  lawfulness  of  any  War  and  of  any  Treaty. 

2.  A  return  to  administration  through  the  municipalities  who  used 

formerly  only  to  be  taxed  by  their  own  consent. 

8.  Liberty  of  Commerce. 

4.  The  liquidation  of  our  National  Debt. 

By  doing  that  which  Europe  is  trying  to  persuade  the  Turks  to  do,  our 
country  had  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  We  still  do  very  many 
foolish  and  wrong  things,  but  we  have  been  enabled  to  exist  by  simplifying 
our  taxation  so  far  as  to  abolish  the  duties  on  nearly  all  the  articles  we 
import  from  abroad,  and  on  nearly  all  those  whieli  we  make  at  home,  and 
we  find  that  the  abolition  of  some  hundreds  of  taxes  has  increased  our 
revenue.  The  United  States,  who  are  a  nation  of  Englishmen  residing  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  have  lately  contracted  an  enormous  debt  in 
consequence  of  a  civil  war,  and  though  they  have  foolishly  increased  the 
number  of  taxes  on  articles  imported  from  abroad  they  pay  every  year 
some  millions  of  pounds  sterling  of  the  principal  of  their  debt. 

Therefore  when  we  try  to  persuade  the  Turks  to  tax  commerce  nnd  in- 
dustry, and  to  contract  a  National  Debt,  we  are  persuading  them  to  imitate 
the  follies  which  we  have  learnt  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves. 

Remembering  the  gracious  reception  accorded  to  us  by  Your  Majesty 
when  occupying  the  palace  of  our  Queek  in  London,  we  venture  therefore 
to  add  to  this  protest  a  few  words  on : 

1.  The  position  of  Turkey  as  regards  Eussia. 

'2.  The  position  of  the  European  Powers  as  regards  Turkey. 

3.  The  results  of  having  borrowed  money  from  foreigners. 

L 
Ths  Position  of  Tubkby  as  aegauds  Eussia. 

For  a  long  time  Eussia  has  succeeded  in  making  the  Porte  believe  that 
she  was  strong  enough  to  take  Constantinople.  This  belief  has  induced 
the  Porte  to  give  way  over  and  over  again,  but  when  Your  Majesty  ad 
Your  Majesty's  Predecessors  were  touched  on  a  point  of  honour,  and  re- 
fused with  indignation  to  comply  with  her  demands,  Eussia  always  re- 
coiled. 

In  1827,  the  Turkish  fleet  was  destroyed  at  Navarino,  yet  immediately 
afterwards  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  refused  to  accept  the  Protocol  of  the 
Allied  Powers  respecting  Greece.  Eussia  did  make  war  the  next  year,  but 
it  was  as  Count  Pozzo  ni  Boroo,  the  Minister  of  Eussia,  said,  "  in  order 
to  diminish  the  dangers  of  the  future." 

In  1849,  Eussia  and  Austria  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Hungarian 
Befugees,  but  Your  Majesty's  brother.  Sultan  Abdul  Medjib,  said : 
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**  Shall  I,  who  am  master  of  aa  Bmpira,  be  denied  the  right  of  refuge,  which  I  cannot  re- 
fuse to  the  meanest  of  mj  subjects,  even  in  the  case  of  a  criminal  ?  Sooner  let  the  Empire 
itself  perish  !" 

The  Sulfcan  Abdul  Mbdjid  believed  that  hia  Empire  was  ia  danger,  but 
the  Czar  Nicholas  knew  better  where  the  danger  laj,  and  he  yery  maely 
accepted  the  refusal. 

In  1853,  when  Eussia  called  on  the  Sultan  to  admit,  falsely,  that  he  had 
broken  Treaties  made  in  favour  of  hia  Chriatian  subjects,  and  when  the 
European  Powers,  who  called  themselves  Allies  of  Turkey  met  at  YiennOy 
and  added  the  word  "spirit"  to  that  of  "latter,"  the  Sultan  refused, 
Bussia  invaded  the  Principalities,  but  was  beaten  out  of  them  by  the  Turks 
alone. 

When  from  April,  1866,  to  December,  1868,  all  the  Powers  of  Europe 
supported  Oreeee  in  creating  and  fomenting  an  insurrection  in  Candia, 
and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  demanded  that  that  island  should  be  ceded  to 
to  Greece  as  a  marriage  portion  for  his  niece.  Your  Majesty  replied : 

"  How  could  I,  after  such  an  act,  cross  the  threshold  of  mj  palace,  and  encounter  in  the 
streets  of  my  capital  the  glances  of  my  indignant  people  ?  You  wish  me,  in  making  this 
cession,  to  sign  the  dishonour  of  mV  crown  and  of  mj  dynasty,     I  will  not  do  it." 

Then  France,  Russia,  Italy,  and  Prussia  declared  that : 

^*  They  disengage  their  responsibilities  by  abandoning  the  Porte  to  the  consequences  of  its 
own  acts." 

This  was  on  the  18th  of  October,  1867.    On  the  3rd  of  December,  1868, 

Your  Majesty  took  the  resolution  of  calling  Greece  to  account.  On  the  9th 

the  Greek  Minister  in  London  wrote  to  Athens  : 

"  Baron  Brunnow  thinks  that  above  all  things  we  must  avoid  war,  for  we  should  not  have 
the  assistance  of  the  other  Christian  populations  of  the  East,  and  Russia  would  not  be  in  a 
position  to  aid  uf." 

The  insurrection  at  once  collapsed. 

Eour  times,  therefore,  the  Sultan,  believing  his  Empire  to  be  endangered, 
has  preferred  honour  to  safetv,  and  has  found  safety  in  that  honour. 

Turkey  is  endangered  not  by  her  being  weaker  than  Russia,  but  becaoae 
she  is  so  much  stronger  that  Russia  is  actually  a  dependency  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  is  thus  induced  to  make  constant  efforts  to  abolish  this  de- 
pendence by  occupying  Constantinople  herself.  This  dependence  has  been 
repeatedly  acknowledged  by  Russia. 

In  a  despatch  from  Prince  Lietbk  and  Count  Matuszetich  to  Count 
Nesselrode,  dated  -^jih  Juue,  1829,  they  represent  themselves  as  saying 
to  Lord  Abebdeek  : 

"  With  respect  to  the  free  guarantee  of  the  passage  of  the  Bosphoms,  it  constituted  one  of 
our  necessities,  for,  in  fine,  the  free  navigation  of  the  Bosphoms.  and  the  prosperity  of  a  part 
of  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor,  were  united  by  an  indissoluble  link.  We  could  not  permit 
the  caprice  of  a  Vizier,  of  a  favourite,  or  of  a  Sultana,  to  arrest  at  wiU  the  whole  movement  of 
commerce,  the  whole  progress  of  public  and  private  industry  in  many  of  our  provinces." 

When  Mr.  TJbquhabt  forced  Lord  Palmebston  to  publish  the  Russian 
secret  despatches  which  had  been  seized  at  Warsaw,  Lord  Palmebstoit 
marked  the  above  as  one  of  the  passages  to  be  omitted.  But  in  1828  a 
proclamation  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  contained  these  words : 

^  The  Bosphoros  is  closed  our  commerce  la  annihilated." 

In  a  letter  recently  published  in  Berlin,  and  ascribed  to  Prince  Gh>BT> 
OHAKorr,  we  find  a  passage  which  says  the  same  thing. 

^*  Commerce  has  found  a  new  outlet  and  passes  now  hy  the  Sues  Canal  and  the  Mediterraoeaa. 
Russia  knows  that,  and  requhfes,  at  any  price*  an  opening  to  the  sea.  When  we  consider 
what  vast  territories  are  watered  hy  the  Dniester,  the  South  Bong,  the  Dnieper,  and  the  Don, 
and  what  magnificent  ports  would  be  given  by  the  coasts  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the 
Enxine,  it  is  evident  that  the  possession  of  the  Bosphoms  and  the  Dardaaellea  bt  hbb 
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xicBKY  Tiirk«(f ,  is  «xtreind j  dan^^roiM  for  B«8sU,  tnd  ahe  ought  not  to  submit  to  it  an 
iostaut  loDgor.  jRiusia  ought  to  lake  posaetaion  of  these  passages,  these  are  to  her  of  vital  im- 
portance. These  passages  constitute  the  sole  issue  for  the  products  of  the  Southern  provinceSy 
they  are  the  great  gates  of  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  outer  world  The 
eloshig  of  tiie  Bosphorus  kills  Russian  commerce.  If  Russia  takes  possession  of  these  passages, 
■he  will  menace  no  one.  The  reason  of  this  has  been  discussed  by  Mr.  Gobden  in  his 
pamphlet  published  in  1836,  passing  in  reriew  the  whole  question  of  Russia's  relatioos  with  the 
other  European  Powers  and  saying  that,  if  she  occupied  the  geographic  position  to  which  she 
has  such  just  rights,  her  military  force  would  not  be  augmented  thereby.    Shb  must  fossem 

COHSTANTINOPLS."* 

Russia  does  not  possess  Constantinople.  It  is  only  because  she  is  too 
weak  to  take  possession  of  it. 

II. 

FosiTioir  or  the  Eubopsak  Powers  ts  Bespect  to  TtrRKBT. 

If  BuBsia  dared  and  could  make  a  descent  upon  Constantinople  and 
take  possession  of  it,  without  a  quarrel  or  a  declaration  of  war,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  Europe  would  submit  to  it.  It  is  true  that  no  one  of  the 
Powers  of  Europe  has  at  every  moment  of  time  assisted  Bussia,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  since  1806  when  England  resumed  her  war  with  France 
because  she  wanted  to  force  France  to  allow  Bussia  to  possess  the  Danu- 
bian  Principalities,  not  one  of  them  has  really  aupported  Turkey  or  has 
given  her  any  advice  except  to  yield  to  Bussia.  We  will  take  only  the 
ioxa  occasions  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 

1.  At  Navarino  England  and  France  joined  Bussia.    Austria  held  aloof 
buli  did  not  actively  resist  them. 

When  Bussia  and  Austria  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Hungarian 
refugees,  England,  then  under  Lord  Palmerstoit,  not  only  gave  G^rkey 
no  support,  but,  by  a  fraudulent  naval  demonstration  after  the  refusal  of 
the  Sultan,  prevented  Europe  and  England  from  seeing  that  he  had  stood 
entirely  alone. 

In  1853  the  Bussians  would  not  have  dared  to  cross  the  Pruth  had  not 
England  been  ready  to  persuade  Turkey  not  to  consider  this  invasion  as  a 
casus  belli.  When  the  Saltan  had  declared  war,  and  the  Turks  had  driven 
the  Bussians  out  of  the  Principalities,  the  Austrians  allowed  themselves  to 
be  persuaded  to  enter  them,  and  the  English  and  French,  after  having  pre- 
pared the  Massacre  of  Sinope,  and  forbidden  the  Turks  (who  were  at  war) 
to  attack  Bussia  on  the  Coast  of  the  Black  Se%  entered  Turkey,  held  down 
the  Turks,  betrayed  Kars  to  the  Bussians,  and  occupied  themselves  with 
the  useless  operations  at  Sebastopol  till  Turkey  was  ready  to  grant  nearly 
all  that  the  Allies  had  demanded  in  favour  of  Bussia,  but  under  the  pretex 
of  being  friends  of  Turkey.  Even  then  the  Sultan  Abdul  Msdjid  refused 
to  nve  up  to  the  Christian  Powers  the  Government  of  his  own  subjects, 
and  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  bound  him  down  in  so  many  particulars, 
failed  to  do  so  in  this.  With  all  this  help  from  the  Western  Powers 
Bussia  was  not  able  to  reach  Constantinople.  But  if  the  Western  Powers 
had  not  been  allowed  to  interfere,  Turkey  would  have  stopped  all  naviga- 
tion of  Bussian  vessels  through  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles,  and 
then  the  Emperor  Nicholas  would  have  again  had  to  exclaim,  but  this 
time  in  despair,  '^  Our  Commerce  is  annihikted."  Bat  the  English  and 
IPrench  forbade,  throughout  the  war,  the  seizure  of  Bussian  property  and 
produce  in  neutral  vessels,  and  carried  on  their  trade  with  Bussia,  so  that 
they  were  really  at  peace  with  her.    At  the  peace  the  English  Plenipoten- 

•  RomU  end  the  Trwty  of  ia66  by  De  H.  Berlin,  1S70.  Hitller  and  Son,  69,  KirchitraBM, 
qaoted  by  All  Sntvi  inhii^  **  Apropoe  de  lUersegoTine,"  page  689. 
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tiaries,  though  without  the  Banctioii  of  our  Qusxir,  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Paris,  which,  so  long  as  it  is  obserred,  must  prostrate  the  Maritime 
before  the  Military  Powers.  France  has  already  paid  the  penalty  in  a 
disastrous  war,  and  the  loss  of  two  of  her  proyinoes.  England^  time  must 
come,  unless  she  have  the  sense  to  announce  to  the  world  that,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris  being  illegal  in  itself  and  utterly  destitute  even  of  the 
formalities  of  a  Treaty,  she  will  for  the  future  hold  it  to  be  null  and 
void. 

All  this  time,  from  1831  to  1875,  though  France  and  Austria  have  been 
dismembered,  Turkey,  with  all  Europe  against  her,  has  not  lost  territory. 

We  need  not  recite  the  particulars  of  the  cslling  to  account  of  Greece. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  the  Porte  has  shown  any  sense  of  the  power 
which  she  has  of  humbling  her  Enemy,  without  any  military  operation,  by 
the  mere  operation  of  the  state  of  war.  But  Russia,  as  we  have  shown,  is 
fuUy  aware  of  this  power  which  belongs  to  the  possession  of  Constanti- 
nople. Tremblingly  alive  to  the  danger  for  herself  if  the  Porte  should 
employ  against  her  this  economic  warfare,  she  informed  Oreece  that  she 
was  not  in  a  position  to  give  her  aid  if  she  went  to  war. 

This  portion  of  the  subject  would  not  be  complete  if  we  did  not  refer  to 
the  Austrian  Circular  of  1867,  which  proposed  that  the  stipulation  which 
the  Sultan  AbdtjIi  Med Jin  refused  to  insert  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  namely, 
the  protection  by  the  Powen  of  his  Christian  subjects,  should  be  consigned 
in  a  protocol  to  be  agreed  on  at  a  Conference  at  which  the  Porte  should  not 
be  represented,  and  that  the  aid  of  the  Powera  should  then  be  offered  to 
the  Sultan  to  enforee  these  stipulations  against  his  Mussulman  subjects. 
But  Austria  was  then  in  the  honds  of  Count  Bbust.  He  is  now  at  any 
rate  no  longer  the  master  of  Austria. 

During  the  Candian  Insurrection  as  well  as  during  the  present  one, 
excited  in  the  Herzegovina,  Lord  Dbrbt  was  the  Foreign  Minister  in 
England.  He  did  not  join  in  the  Collective  Note  respecting  Candia.  He  is 
not  disposed  to  join  in  a  collective  note  now.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has 
advised  Tour  Myesty  to  overlook  the  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  by 
Bussia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  in  their  attempt  to  make  Conventions  with 
the  Danubian  Principalities ;  Conventions  which,  even  if  within  the  com« 
potency  of  the  Principalities,  are  not  within  that  of  their  Hpspodar,  who 
reigns  at  Bucharest  in  spite  of  the  Treaty  by  a  firman  from  Your  Majesty 
which  forbids  him  to  make  conventions  with  foreign  States.  Besides, 
again,  if  these  Conventions  could  be  made  with  other  States,  they  are 
specially  forbidden  to  those  Powers  who  have  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

Article  IX.  of  that  Treaty,  after  recording  the  granting  of  the  firman  by 
the  late  Sultan,  concludes  as  follows : 

^*  The  Contracting  Powers  recognise  the  high  valne  of  thii  communication.  It  is  clesriy 
understood  that  it  cannot,  in  any  case,  give  to  the  said  Powers  the  right  to  interfere,  either 
coUectiyely  or  separately,  in  the  relations  of  His  Mi^estj  the  Sultan  with  his  subjects,  nor  in 
the  internal  administration  of  his  Empire.'* 

The  insurrection  in  the  Herzegovina  is,  like  the  insurrection  in  Dal- 
matia  in  1869,  supported  from  without.  When  the  Emperor  of  Austkia 
personally  asked  Your  Majesty  to  restrain  the  Montenegrins,  who  were 
tijen  doing  against  Austria  what  they  are  now  doing  against  Turkey,  Your 
Majesty's  consent  put  a  sudden  end  to  the  insurrection. 

Having  within  our  reach  the  secret  Eussian  despatches  which  were  found 
during  the  Polish  Insurrection  of  1830,  we  have  referred  to  one  hy  Count 
Pozzo  ni  Bo&GO,  in  which  he  reviews  the  position  of  all  the  Powera  of 
Europe  with  reference  to  Russia.  One  passage  which  it  contains  is  so 
siguiHcant  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  Bussia  uses  the  other 
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European   Powers  against  Turkey,  besides  being  a  special  warning  to 
Austria,  that  we  venture  to  place  it  under  the  eyes  of  Your  Majesty. 

"  Not  being  disposed  to  precipitate  himself  into  this  sea  of  incalcnUble  events.  Prince 
Hbttezuiich  will,  I  «ra  convinced,  desire  to  reunite  himself  to  a  system  which  he  will  not 
be  able  to  combat  He  will  either  declare  to  the  Turks  that  they  ought  to  listen  to  the  pro- 
positions for  an  arrangement^  and  he  will  present  our  entry  into  the  two  Principalities  as  a 
resolution  which  they  themselves  have  provoked,  or  he  will  throw  himself  npon  such  other 
Provinces  of  the  Ottoman  £mpire  as  he  cbo^kses.  In  the  first  contingency  we  shall  be 
nnited,  in  the  second  we  shall  become  so.  The  only  chance,  therefore,  which  we  wonld 
have  to  fear,  wonlti  be  an  open  declaration  against  us." 

Your  Imperial  Majesty  has  in  these  words  the  power  to  convince  the 
Emperor  of  AxrsTBiA  that  in  not  imitating  Your  Majesty 's  loyal  conduct 
towards  him  in  1869;  but,  ou  the  contrary,  in  allowing  his  servants 
actively  to  aid  the  insurrection  in  the  Herzegovina  under  the  pretence  of 
humanity  by  feeding  the  fugitives,  and  in  not  i^estraining  his  own  subjects 
as  Your  Majesty  did  then  restrain  the  Montenegrins,  he  is  signing  the 
death  warrant  of  his  own  Empire :  that  Empire  which  lacks  all  that  forms 
the  strength  of  the  Empire  over  which  Your  Majesty  rules ;  having  no  one 
predominating  nnd  homogeneous  race  capable  of  holding  the  others  in 
respect,  no  centre  of  power,  no  means  of  control  over  the  destinies  of 
Bussia,  Btich  as  is  possessed  by  Your  Majesty. 

Por  the  defence  of  the  Obtoman  Empire  Your  Majesty  requires  only 
to  act  as  before  without  consulting  the  European  Powers.  The  Treaty  of 
Paris  has  been  violated  by  Russia  for  twenty  years,  and  is  now  disowned 
by  her.  No  State  but  Turkey  regards  it  as  anything  but  waste  paper,  its 
provisions  are  never  appealed  to  except  when  they  are  against  her. 

Your  Majesty  is  no  longer  bound  by  it,  and  you  have  only  to  say  so  tc 
the  world.  Your  Majesty's  vassal  at  Bucharest  must  be  reduced  to 
obedience  or  dismissed.  Bussia  will  not  thereupon  cross  tlie  Pruth.  If 
she  did,  the  Porte  should  rejoice  at  it,  for  Turkey  cannot  be  invaded  from 
the  Pruth,  and  the  act  would  create  tliat  state  of  war  which  is  enough  to 
annihilate  tlie  commerce  and  menace  the  existence  of  Bussia.  But  in  doing 
this  Your  Majesty  would  have  to  denounce  the  illegal  and  fraudulent  De- 
claration of  Paris  which  forbids  the  attack  on  an  enemy's  trade.  Thus  will 
Your  Majesty  return  good  for  evil,  and  save  England  from  the  destruction 
which  awaits.her  if  ever  she  should  be  engaged  in  a  war  under  the  Decla- 
ration of  Paris. 

ni. 

BSSULTS  OF  HAYIKO  BoBSOWBB  MONET  FBOM  FomiOKIRS. 

Of  all  the  operations  that  have  been  attempted  ag.-iiiist  the  Ottoman 
Empire  the  most  successful  is  that  which  has  burdened  her  with  a 
national  debt.  This  is  an  imitation  of  Europe,  in  which  Europe,  after  all, 
is  not  imitated*  We  do  not  here  in  Enghiud  borrow  money  from  foreigners 
but  from  our  own  countrymen,  so  that  if  we  were  bankrupt  no  foreign 
State  would  acquire  a  hold  over  us. 

We  desire  to  express  to  .Your  Imperial  Majesty,  the  great  concern  with 
vhich  we  ^have  beheld  Turkey  borrowing  money  and  increasing  her  debt 
from  year  to  year.  None  but  the  enemies  of  Your  Majesty's  Empire  and 
people  could  have  advised  Your  Majesty's  Government  to  enter  upon  such 
a  course.  When  attacked  by  Bussia  in  1853,  and  when  the  European  Powers 
meddled  in  the  matter^  calling  themselves  the  friends  of  Turkey,  but  being 
really  the  friends  of  her  enemy,  Turkey  could  boast  that  she  was  without  a 
debt ;  and  she  was  the  only  Power  that  could  do  so. 

Her  Enemy  had  once  tried  to  impose  a  debt  ou  her  and -had  not  aacceeded. 
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We  refer  to  the  Inderrnity  imposed  upon  Turkey  by  the  Treaty  of  Adii- 
anople,  on  which  occasion  we  are  aware  that  the  Ministers  of  the  Sultan 
refused  to  accept  money  as  a  loan  from  English  cnpitalists,  declaring  it  to  be 
contrary  to  the  Mussulman  religion  to  put  n  debt  upon  their  posterity. 
Instead  of  doing  so  the  Mussulmans  taxed  themselves  and  paid  the  In- 
demnity. 

We  are  also  aware  that  Eussian  statesmen  in  secret  despatches  among 
themselres  (whicli  despatches  were  afterwards  brought  to  light)  expreflsed 
a  belief  that  because  of  timt  money  owing  to  Eussin,  the  Ottoman  £inpiie 
would  come  at  length  under  the  dominion  of  Eussia ;  for  that  it  nerer 
TfTOuld  be  paid  off. 

Tour  Majesty's  illustrious  brother  and  predecessor  did  not  agree  with 
his  Ministers  as  we  are  informed,  when  tliey  first  thought  of  borrowing 
money  in  the  European  market,  but  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  when 
the  first  attempt  to  do  bo  failed. 

With  the  knowledge  of  these  circumstances  in  our  minds,  and  moved  bj 
a  strong  conviction  that  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  more  endangered  by  the 
debt  which  it  has  incurred  to  foreigners  than  by  any  other  circumstance,  and 
can  only  acquire  strength  and  be  in  a  position  of  safety  by  freeing  itself 
from  that  debt,  we  venture  earnestly  to  implore  Your  Majesty  to  give 
such  orders  to  your  servants  as  may  be  necessary  to  that  end.  We  can 
assure  Tour  Majesty  that  nothing  would  so  effectually  put  a  stop  to  the 
plots  that  are  now  being  formed  against  Your  Majesty's  Empire,  en- 
couraged by  the  belief  that  it  cannot  endure,  as  the  determination. expressed 
and  begun  to  be  executed,  of  paying  off  the  principal  of  the  debt. 

With  this  belief  it  is  with  great  joy  that  we  see  what  are  the  steps  taken 
by  the  Bondholders  in  England  which  was  submitted  to  one  of  our  bodies, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  by  it  unanimously  approved  of. 

This  proposal  will  be  submitted  to  Your  Majesty's  G-overnmeut  by  Mr. 
BuTLBE  Johnstone,    wiio  has  consented  to  be  the  bearer  of  this  our 
humble    address   to    Your  Majesty ;    charged   by  the    Bondholders    for 
that  purpose,  together  with  the  gentleman,  Mr.  HjlMonb,  who  originated 
the  proposal. 

Your  Majesty  cannot  fail  to  see  in  the  offer  voluntarily  to  relinquish 
such  a  large  part  of  the  nominal  amount  on  which  the  Bondholders  nave 
hitherto  been  receiving  interest,  a  strong  proof  of  the  interest  which  the 
English  people  take  in  tiie  w^elfare  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  as  such  it 
will  be  understood  throughout  Europe* 

We  have,  indeed,  had  on  former  occasions  as  well  as  now,  to  speak  with 
sorrow  and  shame  of  the  conduct  of  Enghmd  towards  that  Empire.  But  it 
has  been  the  Government  of  England  only,  and  not  either  the  Sovereign  or 
the  people  who  have  desired  to  injure  Turkey,  and  even  in  the  Gk>vemment 
oulj  some  members  acted  with  conscious  bad  fuith. 

Finally  we  beseech  Your  Majesty  to  restore  your  Empire  to  happiness 
and  prosperity  by  following  those  maxima  of  the  Koran  which,  while  they 
protect  the  Christian  rayah,  do  not  pernnt  the  abuses  and  follies  of  Europe, 
but  which  enjoin  liberty  of  commerce  and  simplicity  of  taxation.  And  we 
further  entreat  that  Your  Majesty  will  declare  yourself  liberated  from  all  the 
obligations  which  have  been  Iraudulently  imposed  on  Turkey  by  a  compact 
which  has  never  been  obsen^ed  wheu  m  lier  favour,  the  so-called  Trealy  of 
Pari?. 

We  have  the  honour  be.  Sire, 
Your  Majesty's  most  obedient  and  very  hambls  servantfe, 
The  Foreign  Aflairs  Committees  of  England. 
(The  signatotes  follow  from  eighteen  Committees.) 
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The  Ponsonby  Correspondence. 

(COWTINITED  FROM  VOL.  XXIIf.,  PaQE  245.) 

I  HAD  imagined  the  slight  sketch  I  had  given  of  my  intercourse 
\?ith  William  IV.  under  the  title  of  "  Reminiscences"  to  have  been 
sufficient.  But  I  yield  to  the  representations  and  entreaties  I  have 
received  to  extend  those  reminiscences  and  perhaps  also  to  carry 
events  down  to  the  reign  of  his  successor,  as  also  to  record  my  inter- 
course with  Mahmoud  II.  and  his  two  successors,  with  the  principal 
events  of  whose  reign  I  have  had  to  do,  and  of  which  I  alone  can  give 
the  key. 

This  seems  much  to  say,  and  vet  no  less  can  be  said  by  one  who  has 
anything  to  say.  The  univei^sality  of  error  in  respect  to  all  public 
transactions  is  the  only  inducement  which  I  can  have  for  writing ;  it 
is  also  the  point  of  departure  for  all  useful  study,  as  it  is  also  the 
reason  why  no  man  desires  to  know,  and  therefore  will  not  study. 

I  have  shown  and  proved  by  documentary  evidence  in  reference  to 
the  four  wars  of  the  Revolution  against  France,  that  the  English 
Government  was  itself  in  ignorance  respecting  those  wars  until  it  was 
involved ;  having  been  on  two  of  those  occasions  committed  by  the  un- 
instructed  act  of  its  representative,  and  having  on  the  two  others  been 
committed  by  decisions  taken  without  its  knowledge  by  Foreign 
Powers.  I  have  thence  concluded  that  the  Foreign  Office  contained 
no  archives. 

It  is  a  lamentable  but  inevitable  consequence  that  false  archives  do 
exist ;  since,  acting  in  matters  where  no  prior  decision  had  been  taken, 
and  entertaining  and  expressing  opinions  in  reference  to  what  is  done, 
the  existing  knowledge  becomes  false  knowledge,  to  the  total  obscura- 
tion of  true  knowledge,  and  thus,  the  sources  of  history  being  falsified, 
every  conclusion  is  in  error  and  every  act  a  mistake. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  I  have  an  explanation  to  offer  in  re- 
ference to  the  publication  of  the  letters  of  Lord  PoNSONBT  and  others. 
The  statement  made  in  the  Greville  Memoirs  put  me  again  upon  my 
trial  in  regard  to  matters  respecting  which  I^had  been  held  to  be  at 
the  time  judged,  condemned,  and  punished. 

To  reopen  them  was  nothing  less  than  a  judicial  proceeding,  at  least 
in  so  far  as  the  presentation  of  testimony  on  my  part  went.  I  there- 
fore at  once  determined  to  make  the  selection  of  a  friend,  on  whose 
knowledge  and  iudgment  I  could  rely,  to  undertake  the  task  of  editing 
that  Correspondence  which  I  myself  had  not  seen  since  the  only  time 
and  occasion  when  it  had  been  referred  to,  i.  e.  1848,  in  preparation 
for  the  speech  of  Mr.  Anstey.  The  only  conditions  which  I  placed 
to  guide  the  editor  was  that  the  Correspondence,  if  judged  available 
for  the  end,  should  be  published  in  exteneo  without  the  exception  of  a 
single  line,  except  in  so  far  as  related  to  the  names  of  individuals  still 
alive,  and  to  whom  such  mention  might  be  disagreeable.  That  Cor- 
respondence has  therefore  gone  out  of  my  hands,  and  with  its  further 
course  I  have  nothing  to  do ;  so  that  it  may  be  extended  to  persons, 
times,  and  events,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  tfate  ori^al  design. 

D.  V. 
b2 
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No.  56. 
Mr.  Ukquhart  to  Lord  Ponsqnby. 

(Continued  from  vol.  xziii.  p.  345.) 

Aognat  2e,  1835. 

Salami  would  represent  me — and  perhaps  represent  me  as  from 
NouBBi  EPFENDl-^as  interfering  with  his  free  will,  and  dictating  what 
he  ought  to  do,  and  no  doubt  he  w^ould  add  that  I  did  so  as  if  with 
the  sanction  of  Lord  Palmekstok.  Just  fancy  then  Lord  Palmeb- 
STOn's  indignation  at  such  an  assumption  of  authority,  and  im^ne 
then  Salami's  running  away  to  Portland-place,  and  concerting  with 
VoQOBiDES  how  they  could  render  most  effective  the  weapons  thev 
had  now  got  in  their  hands,  and  how  they  must  have  thought  they 
saved  their  distance  when  they  just  used  them  in  time  to  gain,  as  they 
thought,  this  great  victory.  Is  not  this  really  contemptible!  And 
after  this  hear  a  Minister  talking  of  the  difficulty  of  coming  to  any 
decision  in  favour  of  Turkey. 

I  trust  after  this  slight  sketch  of  what  I  had  to  suffer  from  various 
shades  and  kinds  of  duplicity,  ignorance,  and  incapacity,  you  at  least 
will  give  me  the  consolation  of  admitting,  what  you  were  not  very 
much  inclined  to  allow  before — ^patience  and  endurance. 

I  must  now  turn  to  a  subject  of  more  immediate  importance  to 
you.  We  are  daily  expecting  KESCHiD  Bey.*  I  have  understood  that 
the  instnictions  of  which  he  is  the  bearer  have  not  been  commoni- 
cated  to  you.  That  seems  to  be  very  extraordinary;  if  there  is  a 
man  in  Europe  that  the  Turks  revere  it  is  yourself.  You  are  on  the 
spot  in  the  regulai*  means  of  communication,  and  they  travel  out  of 
their  habits  and  opinions ;  they  send  one,  then  another,  and  another 
representative  to  England,  each  failing  in  turn,  and  no  better  prospect 
held  out;  and  yet  that  they  should  send  by  this  circuitous  route 
jcommunications  which  they  conceal  from  you  is  not  to  be  believed. 
1  mention  this  because,  unless  I  had  heard  this,  I  never  should  have 
.thought  of  attending  to  the  objects  of  Resghid  Bey's  mission.  The 
great  object,  I  believe,  is  to  see  what  England  will  do  about  annulling 
the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi.  There  are  some  minor  points  also 
unentioned  which  are  of  little  or  no  importance  ;  but  if  the  first  is  the 
.,case — and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  it — ^it  is,  of  course,  a  most 
impoitant  event,  upon  the  consequences  of  which  I  need  not  enlarge, 
and  during  the  discussion  of  which  I  think  my  presence  in  Lon<k>n 
may  be  very  serviceable ;  nor  do  I  anticipate  being  shut  out  by  such  a 
paltry  piece  of  business  as  the  last,  because  Resghid  Bey  is  an  able 
man. 

Backhouse  is,  I  think,  now  with  us ;  Stkanoways  I  should  think 
strenuously ;  and  even  Lord  Palmerstok,  if  not  changed,  may  be 
inclined  to  assume  an  altered  tone.  Besghid  Bey  has  also  instructions 
direct  from  the  Sultan  i*especting  the  Tariff.  I  hope  that  a  long  letter 
I  sent  to  you  open  for  Achmet  Pasha,  reached  its  destination 
before  the  instructions  were  given.    I  forgot  to  mention  that  letters 

from  the  IJeis  Effendi  arrived  two  days  after  my  rupture  with  Noubbi 

— f-j — '^  —  -"  '■  "■  ■'  ■  ■ 

*  Afterwards  the  cdelnratod  Onnd-Vizier  B«»cfaid  PMba.— Ed. 
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Effendi  entirely  approvinc;^  his  caution,  forbidding  him  to  present  my 
note,  saying  that  he,  not  I,  was  representative  of  the  Porte,  and  written 
evidently  in  answ^  to  a  most  violent  letter  from  him  a^nst  me ; 
although  he  himself  had  shown  me  in  his  instructions  that  he  was 
directed  to  advise  with  me  whatever  he  did. 

August  27th.  I  have  just  returned  from  Downing-street,  where  I 
have  had  a  most  interesting  and  satisfactory  conversation  with  Strang* 
WAYS ;  we  rambled  over  all  subjects,  yet  dwelt  enough  upon  each  to 
establish  a  coincidence  which  1  think  must  have  been  equally  satis^ 
factory  to  both.  It  is,  therefore,  differences  that  will  be  more  im- 
portant to  notice  than  coincidences  (from  his  own  correspondence 
you  must  be  fully  aware  of  his  opinions) ;  it  shall  therefore  be  my 
object  to  endeavour  to  supply  him  with  those  details,  circumstances, 
and  modes  of  action  without  which  all  the  reasoning;  in  the  world  on 
the  subject  of  Turkey  will  never  lead  either  to  a  firm  conviction  or 
to  practical  results.  We  had  some  conversation  about  Mbtternich, 
in  which  I  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  explain  the  difference 
of  opinion  (or  the  difference  of  circumstances),  which  had  taken  place 
in  my  mind  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  ^^  England 
"  and  Russia."  There  were  also  some  observations  on  France,  where 
we  were  also  agreed.  With  respect  to  the  connexion  between  Mehemet 
ALI9  France,  and  Kussia,  he  said,  that  though  he  admitted  the  general 
grounds  he  did  not  see  proof  of  the  facts,  and  I  begged  him  to  set 
down  that  subject  as  one  for  separate  and  particular  discussion. 

With  respect  to  the  Tariff,  I  have  engaged  to  set  down  the  heads 
of  the  question,  as  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  so  as  to 
go  over  it  with  him  in  the  fullest  detail.  On  the  whole,  this  conver- 
sation has  been  the  most  satisfs^ctory  circumstance  that  has  occurred 
to  me  since  my  arrival.  I  am  not  more  satisfied  with  the  views  and 
opinions  of  Strangway's  than  with  his  business-like  manners  and 
evident  determination  of  going  to  the  bottom  of  things. 

I  cannot  help  giving  you  a  remark  of  his,  not  as  anything  we  have 
not  said  fifty  times  over,  but  as  remarkable  in  finding  elsewhere : — 
'*  I  do  not  think,"  said  he,  ^^  that  the  diplomacy  of  Russia  merits 
*'  all  the  praise  that  is  given  to  it ;  it  has  two  radical  faults,  vaniiy 
*'  and  venality."  I  said  that  unfortunately  her  faults  were  of  no 
great  service  to  us ;  vanity  could  be  little  injury  to  her  when  there 
was  no  one  to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness,  and  venality  of  little 
danger  when  there  was  no  one  to  pay  the  price. 

Just  think  of  Pozzo  boasting  the  night  before  last  of  Louis  Pm- 
r.ippE'8  being  with  Russia  in  favour  of  Don  Carlos,  and  Russia 
having  at  her  disposal  500,000  men  (not  Russians)  to  assist  Don 
Cahlos.  Nor  is  that  all ;  passports  are  refused  to  every  Englishman 
■who  wishes  to  go  to  the  review  at  Kalisch.  I  would  give  something  to 
see  Pozzo's  despatches  (his  rhervies)  for  the  last  few  months ;  not 
for  the  news — ^I  can  imagine  all  that  they  contain — but  for  the  sarcastic 
terseness  that  characterises  the  splendid  productions  of  his  in  my 
possession. 

Two  large  packets  by  last  post  I  trust  reached  you  in  safety.  I 
mentioned  m  it  the  progress  opinion   and  the   press   were   making. 
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also  the  acquisition  of  those  invaluable  documents,  on  purpose  that 
Prince  Mstternigh  might  have  the  advantage  of  such  information. 
He  is,  in  fact,  the  only  statesman  of  £urope  of  that  period  (up  to 
1829)  who  would  be  left  erect  by  the  publication  of  these  papers; 
all  the  others  have  been  wheedled  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner, 
the  details  of  which  would  be  amusing  as  a  novel.  As  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  they  call  forth  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  Russians  by  the  facility  with  which  they  were  twirled 
round  their  fingers.  One  despatch  from  London  concludes  with: 
"  mais  ce  delire  ne  pent  pas  durer." 

I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you  about  different  persons,  but  I  have 
gone  on  postponing  so  long  that  the  deferred  matter  quite  overwhelms 
me.  But  I  must  tell  you  this,  I  must  select  one  point  from  the  mass; 
in  the  quarter  whence  I  most  expected  support,  I  can  only  date  identity 
of  views  from,  perhaps,  six  weeks  back.  It  was  previously  but  per- 
sonal kindness  and  general  interest  in  the  question,  and  even  both 
these  were  several  times  endangered  by  acts  and  opinions  which  I  am 
sure  would  now  only  tend  to  strengthen  that  kindness. 

August  2Sth. — I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  4tli.  I  know 
not  how  to  find  words  to  express  my  daily  increasing  (if  possible)  gra- 
titude for  these  weekly  messengers  of  strength  and  comfort.  If  I  can 
be  of  any  service  it  is  solely  owing  to  your  letters.  How  much  do  I 
owe  to  the  self-esteem  you  have  imposed  on  me  by  the  proof  you  have 
given  me  of  your  confidence  and  esteem. 

What  you  say  of  Lord  Palmerston  induces  me  to  enter  upon  a 
subject  which  I  would  willingly  have  avoided.  Lord  P.  WTites  to  you 
that  he  could  not  see  me  because  I  was  in  Scotland.  I  have  been  in 
Scotland  twice,  once  for  four  days  (four  days  absent  from  London). 
I  told  Mr.  Backhouse  that  I  had  returned,  to  the  serious  neglect  of 
my  private  affairs,  fearing  that  Lord  P.  might  in  the  interval  have  the 
twenty  minutes  to  give  me  which  I  had  requested  three  several  times 
on  three  distinct  heads.  He  said  he  was  sorry  I  had  inconvenienced 
myself,  as  Lord  P.  had  made  no  inquiry  about  me.  The  second  time, 
after  a  month's  application,  because  I  was  going  to  Scotland,  I  received 
a  note  from  Mr.  B.,  saying  there  was  no  reason  why  I  should  not  go, 
as  Lord  P.  had  not  time  to  enter  into  the  question.  Three  or  four 
communications  have  been  made  by  Sir  H.  1.,*  in  which  I  was  men- 
tioned, two  of  these  I  believe  in  the  King's  name,  and  one  urging  my 
nomination  at  Constantinople.  No  answer  written  or  verbal  was 
vouchsafed  by  his  Lordship  up  to  Saturday  last. 

Mr.  Backhouse  some  time  ago  suggested  my  writing  a  letter  to 
to  him,  stating  the  use  I  thought  I  might  be  of,  that  he  might  lay  it. 
before  Lord  P.;  the  answer  was — the  situation  is  not  vacant.  Mr.  B. 
himself  suggested  as  rejoinder,  that  I  might  be  sent  back  to  Turkey 
as  before — that  has  remained  unanswered.  Mr.  B.  expressed  to  me 
his  regret  at  the  "  undefined  position  in  which  I  stood  after^* — to  use 
his  own  words  as  far  I  can  recollect — "  the  services  I  had  rendered, 
*'  he  would  not  say,  '  to  the  Government,  but  to  the  State.' " 

Lord  P.  may  think  I  have  "  too  many  irons  in  the  lire ;"  perhafxs, 


•  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  the  King'i  private  secretary,— Ed. 
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then^  it  is  in  kindness  to  me  that  he  endeavoors  to  cool  as  many  of  them 
as  he  can.  But  these  are  trifles,  or  at  best  symptoms.  There  is 
something  that  staggers  me.  The  documents  I  mentioned  to  you  in  my 
packets  per  post,  which  lay  bare  the  whole  designs  of  Russia  and  the 
means  which  she  useSj*  have  been  in  his  possession  for  three  years  !  They 
have  not  been  communicated^  as  far  as  I  can  understand,  to  any  of  his 
eolleaguesj  although  confided  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the 
English  Cabinet,  With  these  documents  in  his  possession  1  cannot  com" 
prehend  his  speeches,  his  insimctions  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  circumstances 
of  Lord  DurhanCs  nomination^  his  conduct  about  the  Tariff,  or,  indeed^ 
anything  ! 

But  I  beg  of  you  doubt  neither  my  prudence  nor  my  patience. 
Beschid  Bey's  arrival  will  clear  up  many  things.  You  will  see 
by  the  foregoing  part  of  this  letter  that  I  hare  my  eyes  about  me. 
I  have  lost  none  of  the  things  I  held.  I  am  strengthened  every- 
where, opinion  is  growing,  new  allies  are  starting  up,  and  I  am  pos- 
sessed or  the  Documents,  which  1  said  before  are  worth  100,000  men; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  extensive  and  complicated  combination  in 
which  I  am  involved,  I  am  not  conscious  of  an  act  or  word,  which,  if 
proclaimed  at  Charing-cross,  or  published  in  the  Times,  could  lead — 
to  the  loss  I  will  not  say — ^but  to  the  coolness  of  a  single  friend. 

Here,  I  trust,  are  no  hints  except  in  as  far  as  the  dullness  of  my 
vision  cannot  pierce  what  meaner  mortals  are  not  allowed  to  peep 
into,  and  while  I  congratulate  Lord  P.  on  his  composure  and  content- 
ment under  such  circumstances,  I  congratulate  him  in  his  private, 
and  not  in  his  public  capacity ;  but  as  yet  the  joy  remains  undimi- 
nished and  yet  to  come,  or  finding  him  "  wiser  on  the  subject  than  I 
'*  am  prepared  for.t"  And  so  pray  bear  in  mind  that  I  judge  not. 
If  an  expression  of  mine  wear  the  aspect  of  opinion,  it  is  but  as  an 
abridgment  of  impressions.  I  am  anxious  you  should  have  all  I  can 
get  at  or  collect,  that  you  may  have  the  best  means  of  judging. 

Faithfully  yours, 

D.  Ubquhart.J 

{Extract.)^  No.  57. 

Sib  Hebbebt  Taylor  to  Mb.  Urquhart. 

Windsor,  September  4th,  1835. 

I  mentioned  the  papers  to  Lord  P.,  who  said  at  once  that  you  must 
have  received  them  from  Z.,  who  had  brought  them  to  him  a  consider- 
able time  ago.  He  has  read  one  or  two  only,  and  having  neglected  to 
look  into  more,  had  very  unwillingly  parted  with  them.  His  opinion 
was  the  same  as  mine,  that  they  could  only  serve  as  information^ 

*  The  docnnients  referred  to  are  the  Secret  Rassian  Despatches,  afterwards  poblishediiitha 
Por(/b/to.— En. 

f  Words  of  Lord  Ponsonby  to  Mr.  Urquhart.    See  Letter  No.  52. 

X  Mr.  Urqnbart's  letters  are  taken  from  his  letter  books,  and  are  in  the  handwriting  of 
liis  private  secretary. — ^Ed. 

§  I  am  able  to  give  this  letter  only  in  extract,  as  the  originals  of  Sir  H.  Taylor's  letters 
]mv8  not  been  introated  to  me.  I  find  this  extract  among  the  ".Ponsonby  Correspondence.'* 
Mr.  Uiqohart'a  letters  to  Sir  H.  Taylor  were  returned  by  him  to  the  former  before  Sir  H.'s 
^ath,  in  order  that  he  might  "  vindicate  the  memory  of  William  IV. — Ed. 
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certainly  very  valuable,  but  inapplicable  at  present^  and  not  to  be 
brought  forward,  considering  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  ob- 
tain^, by  any  Goremment,  as  a  means  of  injury  to  another,  while  at 
peace  with  it.  But  he  admitted  that  the  publication  of  them  by  the 
possessor  would  be  a  most  severe  blow  to  Russia,  and  such  an  exposure 
of  her  policy  would  defeat  many  ulterior  objects, 

The  more  I  consider  the  subject  the  more  I  cling  to  the  wish  that 
these  .documents  should  be  published,  and  I  am  convinced  that  Z. 
would  obtain  a  large  price  for  them.  My  own  opinion  is  that  Austria, 
and  possibly  even  rrussia,  have  become  very  suspicious  of  the  designs 
of  Russia,  and  very  impatient  of  the  sort  of  supremacy  which  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  is  disposed  to  exercise,  and  that  the  publication  of 
Pozzo's  letters  would  exasperate  Metternigh  and  fan  the  flame.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  also  that  some  remonstrances  have  recently 
been  made  by  both  Courts  as  to  the  projects  of  the  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg Eastward,  and  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  bent  on  cajoling 
them.  It  would  therefore  be  desirable  to  show  them,  and  particularly 
Mettebnioh,  what  is  the  real  value  of  their  honeyed  woros. 

Add  to  all  this,  the  recent  publication  by  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Combat,  of  some  purloined  despatches  of  Naylor  and  other 
Prussians,  which  has  laid  bare  the  aim  of  Prussia  as  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  Austria,  and  to  which  reference  is  made  in  Pozzo's  letters. 
All  this  will  help  to  increase  the  jealousy  of  Austria  .and  favour  our 
cause. 

I  write  to  you  confidentially,  and  I  state  my  own  views,  but  I  am 
satisfied  that  I  am  justified  as  an  Englishman  and  a  Turky  in  enter- 
taining them,  although  I  could  not,  were  I  a  Minister  or  even  situated 
as  I  am,  avow  them  m  any  other  shape. 

I  trust  you  will  judge  from  all  this  that  I  am  as  anxious  for  the 
renovation  and  prospenty  of  the  Turkish  Empire  as  you  are,  and  that 
you  will  on  this  score  forgive  my  having  ventured  to  call  in  question 
the  perfection  of  its  institutions. 

Ever,  my  dear  Urquhart,  yours  very  sincerely, 

H.  TAYLOR. 

No.  58. 
Mr.  Uequhart  to  Sir  Herbert  Taylor. 

Bittern  Manor,  September  6th,  1835. 

Mt  dear  Sir  Herbert, — I  am  now  doubly  grieved  at  having  been 
so  unfortunate  as  to  miss  you  on  Wednesday  last.  I  scarcely  know  if 
I  can  venture  to  express  an  opinion  on  your  interview  with  Lord  Pal- 
MERSTON  without  knowing  more  of  the  details ;  but  taking  it  altogether, 
it  strikes  me  that  you  have  gained  a  complete  "nctory,  or  ratncr,  I 
should  say,  ascendency  over  him,  and  I  congratulate  England  upon  it. 
Lord  P.  has  evidently  considered  the  salient  points  of  the  Question, 
and  in  the  rest  he  echoed  your  opinions.  His  saying  at  once  that  they 
came  from  Z.*  was  a  matter  of  course.    The  only  point  as  to  the 

*  Count  Zamoyski,  the  well-known  Polish  patriot  and  nephew  of  Prince  Adam  Gzar> 
toryskl.  The  Rvaaian  Secret  Despatches  published  in  the  JP^oHo^  are  here  referred  to.— Ed. 
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mode  in  which  I  obtained  them^  which  it  appeared  to  me  worth  re* 
serving,  was  my  knowledge  of  their  communication  to  himself.. 

It  is  exceedingly  painful  for  me  to  appear  always  in  contradiction 
with  Lord  P.,  but  fortunately  it  is  not  the  opposition  of  opinion  to 
which  I  am  forced,  but  of  statement.  Lord  P.  says  that  he  nad  read 
only  one  or  two,  and  had  immediately  parted  with  them.  He  kept 
them  three  years,  and  I  find  his  mark  *T."  and  points  on  every  docu- 
ment of  the  lot,  except  those  few  which  had  been  officially  comrou* 
nicated  to  the  English  Government.  His  opinion  that  they  could  not 
be  used  by  a  Government  is  what  I  confess  I  cannot  comprehend. 
The  use  of  these  papers  is  the  kndentanding  of  tlie  policy  of  Rtusia* 
His  agreeing  with  you  as  to  the  expediency  of  their  publication  does 
not  seem  to  me  the  necessary  result  of  any  conviction  whatever  on  his 
mind.  Under  the  general  circumstances  of  the  interview,  I  believe  he 
would  have  agreed  to  whatever  opinion  came  from  you.  As  to  your 
own  opinion  respecting  their  effect  on  Austria,  &c.,  of  course  I  can 
only  most  heartily  subscribe. 

But  another  and  a  most  important  circumstance  has  taken  place.  In 
the  Morning  Chronicle  of  yesterday  morning,  there  is  a  letter  from 
Constantinople  and  a  leading  article  on  Turkey.  The  foreign  Editor 
of  that  paper  makes  no  secret  of  his  articles  being  written  by  Lord 
Pajlmkrstok.  The  letter  from  Constantinople  is  written  by  the  cor- 
respondent of  that  paper  there,  a  man  who  has  not  two  ideas  on  the 
subject  there  treated.  The  post  comes  in  on  Thursday ;  the  letter  is 
published  Saturday  morning,  the  Saturday  following  your  communica- 
tion with  Lord  P.  I  beg  your  attention  to  both  these  papers ;  in  the 
Constantinople  letter  you  will  find  a  transcript  of  tlie  most  important 
Doints  contained  in  the  paper  ^^On  the  commercial  means  possessed 
oy  England  for  controlling  Russia,"  which  you  were  kind  enough  to 
transmit  to  Lord  P.  In  the  leading  article  Lord  P.  defends  himself 
from  the  charge  of  neglecting  the  affairs  of  Turkey.  Laying  this  and 
a  great  deal  more  together,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  above 
stated — that  the  power  is  in  your  hands. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  a  few  words  on  a  subject  where  you 
have  afforded  me  an  opening.  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  come  to 
conclusions  which  are  your  own;  first  on  the  Russian  system — 
these  conclusions  I  have  been  led  to  by  the  comprehension  of 
the  relations  of  Turkey  with  iLurope;  second,  on  the  Russian 
power  and  policy,  from  the  same  cause ;  third,  on  the  foreign 
policy  to  be  pursued  by  this  country,  from  the  same  cause ;  fourth, 
on  municipal  administration,  municipal  dispensation  of  justice,  and 
all  the  immense  and  fundamental  principles  flowing  therefrom, 
a  dead  letter  to  the  tijvial  men  of  the  day.  In  all  the  working 
out  of  this  I  'should  hope  to  be  equally  happy  in  coinciding  with 
yourself,  since  I  am  so  on  the  general  principles.  My  views  on  all 
these  questions  have  b«en  drawn  from  Turkey,  not  because  Turkey  is 
great  and  powerful — then  of  course  these  latent  principles  would  have 
Been  misunderstood — ^but  because  Turkey  presents  a  contrast  to  us; 
and  because  Turkey  is  in  a  state  of  convulsion,  and  if  we  go  on  as 
before  (which  now,  I  believe,  depends  on  your  convictions  more  than 
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on  any  other  circumstance)  will  soon  be  in  extremis.  As  well  might 
the  physician  be  reproached  for  examining  the  dead  subject  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  malady  and  death,  and  the  means  to  health  and  pre- 
servation, as  the  examiner  of  a  social  state  suffering  and  convulsed, 
and  therefore  exposing  its  power  of  life  and  its  causes  of  danger,  be 
reproached  for  seizing  that  opportunity  for  observing  and  contrasting. 
Besides  I  am  in  no  way  disposed  to  submit  tamely  to  this  chastisement 
from  you  after  having  confirmed  my  conclusions  in  my  own  mind  by 
your  approbation. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

D.  Uequhabt. 

No,  59. 
Lord  Ponsonby  to  Mr.  URQtTHART. 

September  16Ui,  1835. 

My  dear  TJrquhart, — I  have  received  your  letters  and  I  need  not 
say  with  what  pleasure.  Also  the  Pamphlets  you  sent  me,  which  are 
the  only  piiblications  that  have  reached  me  excepting  the  great 
Review.  1  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  to  continue  your  goodness 
to  me  in  this  way,  for  you  are  the  only  person  1  have  any  right  to 
rely  upon.  I  shall  send  off  a  messenger  on  the  21st  inst.,  and  by 
him  I  shall  answer  all  your  letters,  and  I  have  much  to  say.  Could 
I  say  all  I  wish  to  say  I  should  send  you  a  volume,  but  I  have  a 
restraint  upon  me  of  which  you  must  know  the  power. 

This  goes  by  post,  and  therefore  I  only  speak  on  indifferent  sub- 
jects so  far  as  concerns  others  than  ourselves,  and  I  confine  myself  in 
this  last  to  expressing  my  full  approbation  of  your  determination  to 
remain  in  London  for  the  present.  I  will  explain  the  grounds  of  my 
opinion  at  another  time. 

Pray  do  write  to  me. 

Yours  sincerely, 

^  P. 

No.  60. 

September  27th,  1835. 

My  dear  TJrquhart, — I  write  solely  to  tell  you  first  that  I  have 
actually  written  a  venr  long  letter,  which  I  keep  till  I  send  off  my 
own  messenger,  and  that  will  be  in  three  or  four  days,  and  secondly, 
to  express  my  admiration  of  your  work  and  my  joy  at  your  having 
determined  to  remain  in  England,  where  you  can  do  anything,  whilst 
here  you  might  do  nothing. 

Remember  there  ought  to  be  nothing  like  attack  upon  Turkish 
Ministers.  Trust  me  on  that  point  1  I  have  good  reasons  for  what  I 
say,  and  am  not  guided  at  present  by  my  natural  dislike  of  person- 
alities in  every  case.  I  was  glad  to  hear  you  were  about  to  go  to 
Scotland.  You  cannot  well  avoid  giving  yourself  some  repose  whilst 
actually  travelling,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  want  repose,  unless  you 
are  more  than  a  Hercules. 

Yours  sincei-ely, 

POKSONBT. 

Everything  goes  well,  admirably  well  here. 
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No.  61. 

Octob«r7th,  1885. 

My  de^b  Ubquhart, — The  post  is  going — events  have  not  yet 
authorised  me  to  send  off  my  messenger^  I  write  therefore  the  follow- 
ing lines  by  post : — 

I  have  read  your  "Quadruple  Treaty"  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction 
exceeding  any  I  have  felt  for  many  a  ^ay,  I  see  in  it  the  able  exi>osi- 
tion  of  iaeas  I  have  so  long  entertained  upon  political  subjects  united 
with  your  profound  view  of  the  great  cause  of  the  feebleness  of 
modern  Government  with  respect  to  real  international  interests,  and 
the  exposure  of  the  true  state  of  European  politics.  I  cannot  say  how 
much  I  admire  the  work — I  fear  it  is  too  good  to  produce  effect. 

You  probably  recollect  what  I  wrote  to  you  respecting  Prussia^  which 
1  am  proud  tojind  was  in  accordance  with  your  opinions.  I  have  now 
only  to  add  that  1  conceive  the  objects  so  evident  of  Prussia  and  her  con- 
junction with  Russia^  so  necessary  to  t/iose  objects^  must  show  LODIS 
Philippe  that  he  is  above  all  others  the  man  who  has  most  to  fear  from 
Prussia,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  the  foremost  to  beat  down  KussiA 
in  the  East  of  Europe. 

I  had  a  plan,  /  still  have  the  idea  of  raising  Belgium  by  giving  to 
that  country  all  to  the  Rhine^  and  thereby  making  a  strong  Power 
BETWEEN  France  and  Germany.  I  do  not  mean  to  include  Holland, 
I  mean  to  speak  only  of  those  people  who  would  willingly  unite  with 
the  Belgians  and  form  a  common /r€«  Government.  Austria  ought 
to  be  upheld  against  Pimssian  usurpation.  I  cannot  imagine  that 
Prince  Mettebnich,  who  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  ability,  should  not 
see  the  nature  of  the  position  in  which  Prussia  places  his  country 
and  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  accomplishment  of  Prussian 
plans. 

You  will  hear  from  others  what  I  am  doing  here,  and  I  trust  you 
will  be  satisfied  with  it.  I  see  I  am  persoiially  run  down  in  England. 
Mv  reputation  is  of  use  to  tJie  causcy  and  therefore  should  be  supported ; 
otherwise,  I  care  nothing  for  present  abuse.  I  know  that  time  does 
justice  to  all  men  if  they  have  been  engaged  in  affairs  of  magnitude 
enough  to  excite  public  attention.  You  nave  surpassed  all  mv  hopes.. 
You  nave  done  more  for  the  cause  than  could  be  expected  from  any 
man.  The  cause  is  gained — let  Government  do  or  say  what  they  wiu 
— ^I  am  proud  of  having  advised  you  to  stay  in  England.  What 
could  you  have  done  here  at  all  to  be  compared  with  your  success  at 
home.  No  1  you  must  work  thej^Cj  where  every  blow  tells,  and  where 
you  can  see  before  it  is  too  late  the  opportunity  for  striking.      , 

Adieu,  I  am  interrupted. 

Yours  sincerely, 

P0N8ONBT. 

No.  62. 

October  14th,  1885. 

Dear  Urquhaet, — All  things  as  usual  here,  and  very  satisfactory 
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to  me.  No  Plague  to  alarm  one,  everybody  welL  I  intend  to  send 
you  a  long  letter  on  the  18th  instant.  I  thank  you  for  what  you  sent 
me.  I  think  you  are  outdoing  yourself y  and  I  need  not  praise  you  more 
than  by  so  saying.  I  ani  convinced  that  what  you  received  from  ^  The 
Enemy '  ought  to  be  used  publicly,  though  with  eare  not  to  .co  mmit 
anybody,  and  with  care  to  avoid  personal  reflections  upon  any  Turk. 
I  am  actually  the  partisan  of  ttie  old  Seraskievy  and  on  the  best  terms 
with  all  the  Ministers.  They  ought  not  to  be  attacked.  I  say  so  for 
many  reasons  which  I  will  state  another  time. 

The  Capitan  Pasha  complained  to  me  of  what  you  had,  he  said, 
written  about  him. 

Yours  sincerely, 

PONSONBY. 

You  must  not  be  angry  that  I  never  tell  you  anything  that  passes 
here,  nor  what  I  do.     i  am  bound  not  to  do  so. 


No.  63. 

Mr.  Ukquhabt  to  the  Hoxourable  W.  Fox  Strangways, 

Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Grafton^Atreel,  October  14tb,  1885. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  delayed  answering  Lord  Palmerbton's  ques- 
tion respecting  the  blockade  of  the  coast  of  Gircassia  in  expectation 
of  recovering  my  reports  on  that  country,  where  I  should  have  found 
some  dates  necessary  to  refresh  my  memory.  I  may,  however,  state 
generally  that  in  the  early  part  of  last  year  a  declaration  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government  was  communicated  to  the  Consuls  of  the  European 
nations  at  Constantinople,  placing  in  a  state  of  blockade  the  north- 
east coasts  of  the  BlacK  Sea  from  Anapa  to  Soukoum  Kaleh,  and  for- 
bidding the  approach  of  merchant  vessels  within  three  miles  of  tlie 
coast.  One  vessel  under  the  English  flag  was  captured  ;  the  captain 
declared  he  was  twenty  miles  from  the  coast.  The  pretext  then  ad* 
vanced  by  the  Russians  was  that  he  carried  contraband  of  war,  salt, 
gunpowder.  As  to  the  first,  the  captain  declared  that  it  was  an  object 
of  commerce,  as  to  the  second,  that  he  had  on  board  but  6  okes,  or 
16Jlb. ;  the  conversation  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  Com- 
mandant of  Soukoum  Kaleh.  He  was  liberated  after  several  weeks 
detention. 

I  have  a  list  of  vessels  and  boats  (Turkish)  captured  and  sunk 
during  the  eighteen  months  previous  to  my  visit,  which  (besides  the 
Circassian  craft)  amounted  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  to  thirteen. 
I  had  been  asked  for  suggestions  relative  to  the  appointment  of  a 
British  Agent  at  Anapa.  On  my  return  to  England  i  stated,  I  think 
in  February  last,  my  conviction  that  in  the  position  then  occupied 
by  England  in  respect  to  Russia,  such  a  measure  would  not  be  bene- 
ficial ;  indeed,  the  reverse.    I  ^m  anxious  to  retract  that  opinion. 

1  would  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  a  letter  in  the  Times  of  to-day 
from  Tunis.    With  respect  to  the  Bank  at  Constantinople,  I  hope 
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that  the  project  will  be  agreeable  to  Lord  Palherston.  It  was  m 
pro^ress^  as  I  mentioned  to  yon^  when  I  received  my  appointment ; 
as  the  matter  now  remains  in  suspense,  I  am  anxious  to  know  whether 
I  will  be  sanctioned  in  proceeding  with  it.  It  will  be,  besides  its.  own 
direct  advantages,  paving  the  way  for  a  loan  to  pay  ofiF  the  Bussian 
debt.  (  had  previously  written  on  the  subject  to  tne  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, and  given  them  to  understand  it  would  be  carried  into  effect.* 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

D.  Urquhart. 

(Private.)  No.  64, 

November  4th,  1835. 

Dear  Urquhart, — I  yesterday  received  your  letter  29th  October. 

I  think  you  had  better  please  yourself  in  the  route  you  take  from 
Vienna  to  this  place.  Ii  you  come  through  Servia,  I  beg  you  will 
abstain  fromeveiything  like  conjidence  to  Pnnce  M1LO8H ;  it  would  be 
useful,  perhaps,  to  endeavour  to  learn  something  of  the  feelings  of  his 
nation.  I  am  satisfied  as  to  the  Prince  with  respect  to  the  future, 
and  wish  to  let  him  quite  alone  for  the  present.  I  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  you  expressing  my  joy  at  your  nomination,  which,  on  hearing  of 
your  speedy  coming  here,  I  threw  into  the  fire.  I  believe  your  friend 
lluDSON  did  as  much  with  one  of  his.  You  may  be  sure  we  both  shall 
be  glad  to  see  you,  though  we  may  not  say  much  about  it. 

X  ours  sincerely, 

PONSONBr. 

Although  tired  to  death,  I  will  not  omit  saying  that  I  like  your  friend 
Hudson  of  all  things. 


No.  65. 
Mr.  Urquhart  to  Lord  Ponsonbt. 

Grafton-atreet,  December  4tb,  1885. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  fear  I  have  trusted  too  much  to  your  receiving 
news  from  others,  and  distrusted  too  much  my  own  information  and 
opinions,  which  together  with  the  insecurity  of  the  past,  has  checked 
my  epistolary  fecundity.  Also  you  have  so  accustomed  me  to  confide 
in  your  discrimination  that  I  trusted  to  your  guessing  what  I  ought 
to  nave  told  you. 

You  will  probably  have  learned  the  distinguished  reception  given 
by  His  Majesty  to  Kesghid  Bet.  This  fact,  for  reasons  which  pro- 
bably you  are  in  part  aware  of,  I  am  most  anxious  that  you  should 
communicate  to  Achmet  Pasha,  or  to  Halil  Pasha,  through  MiL- 
LINGEN.    I  write  a  few  words  to  him  that  he  may  do  so  from  me.    I 

*  Tfak  plan  of  a  loca  wae  aohully  arrsoged  in  England  and  Mr.  Urquhart  wanl  ovt  em- 
powered to  offer  three  and  a  half  millions  to  the  Turkish  Gk>yemmeot.  It  was  refosed  by 
Akif  Effeadi,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  on  the  ground  that  to  contract  a  loan  Iras  ill^al 
aeoording  to  Mussulman  law.  The  Mussulmans  of  Turkej  afterwards  imposed  m  tax  on 
tbemselTes  to  pa/  off  the  debt— JEWtor. 
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am,  I  cannot  tell  you  how,  vexed  with  myself  at  having  neglected 
this  so  long.  It  would  make  some  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
Turks  here  if  that  old  woman  Nouuri  Effendi  were  replaced  by 
Rrschid  Bey.  The  suggestion  (a  consequence  in  their  minds  of  the 
Eang^s  distinction  between  them)  will  not  come  unsought. 

Kapid  as  the  growth  is  of  our  question  before  the  eyes  of  men,  its 
secret  extension  and  effect  is  no  less  remarkable ;  you  must  kuow 
that  plans,  and  busy  and  persevering  ones,  are  in  progress  for  changes 
and  speedy  changes. 

It  appears  to  many  persons  that  the  Eastern  Question  is  the  only 
common  ground  where  the  King  and  the  Ministry  cordially  meet.  1 
mention  this  as  a  remark  which  I  have  heard  several  times  made.  I 
do  believe  a  change  possible ;  I  am  firmly  convinced,  however,  of  a 
disastrous  issue  to  the  attempt.  I  believe  the  change,  disastrous  or 
not  (as  regard  the  objects  ot  parties  at  home)  would  have  an  effect 
detrimental  beyond  anything  else  possible  on  this  question.  This 
question  is  actually  making  as  much  progress  as  is  consistent  or  com- 
patible with  steadiness  and  conviction.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
men  who  appear  to  me  the  most  advanced  in  it,  and  who  inspire  me 
(and  I  believe  on  such  a  point  I  am  not  sanguine)  with  confidence  of 
ultimate  success.  I  say  this  without  party  predilection  or  respect  of 
whatever  kind.     I  look  solely  at  the  individual,  at  the  work. 

I  have  been  repeating  my  "  credo,"  but  I  must  proceed  to  the  pith 
of  the  whole.  The  Eastern  Question  is  now  a  ministerial  guesHon. 
My  conviction  of  the  improbability  of  the  change  is  drawn  from  the  posir 
tion  the  Ministry  have  recently  taken  on  this  question.  The  various  and 
very  opposite  means  of  judging  which  I  have,  combine  to  convince  me 
of  this.  In  the  exclusive  interests  of  the  question,  I  feel  that  I  ought 
to  carry  some  decision  with  me,  but  I  also  think  I  ought  to  wait  for 
more  than  this.  The  circumstances  to  which  I  allude  are  of  course  no 
secret  where  this  letter  may  be  seen,  and  if  it  encourages  them  on  one 
point — the  decision  on  Eastern  Affairs  to  which  England  is  rapidly 
tending — ^I  will  not  be  dissatisfied. 

Faithfully  yours, 

D.  Urquhart. 


No.  66. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

December  14, 1835. 

Mt  dear  Losd, — I  take  up  my  pen  under  the  accunomlated  op» 
pression  of  bodily  illness,  oomplete  mental  exhaustion,  and  an  amount 
of  thinfls  to  say  and  points  to  discuss,  that  would  require  all  tlie  facul- 
ties and  all  the  freshness  that  I  could  at  any  time  scn^  together.  I 
have  to-day  also  written  what  was  commenced  as  a  letter  to  yon  on  the 
subject  I  had  to  lay  before  the  King  on  the  11th,  and  which  His 
Majesty  commanded  me  to  make  the  subject  of  a  report,  as  also  to 
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repeat  verbally  to  Lord  Palmekston.  Finding  it  so  far  written, 
wnile  the  dimensions  I  had  taken  precluded  the  possibility  of  my  con- 
cluding it  for  the  messenger  to-night,  I  have  retained  it,  and  you  will 
receive  it  in  its  extended  form.  Also  you  will  have  enough  of  my 
scribbling  for  onetime,  I  fear  too  much. 

My  view  of  the  Speech  of  Warsaw*  has  gained  some  proseljrtes ;  I 
feel  confident  that  you  have  viewed  it  in  the  same  light ;  McNeill 
wholly  and  entirely  agrees ;  the  King  did  not  contest  it.  Sir  Herbebt, 
though  not  admitting  in  the  extent,  admits  the  character  and  the  con- 
sequences ;  Strangwats  suggested  my  treating  it  in  the  sense  I  have 
done  in  the  second  number  01  the  Portfolio,  It  has  at  once  been  ad- 
mitted by  one  or  two  members  of  the  feoard  of  Control  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  McNeill.  I  speak  not  of  less  important  convictions,  but 
they  are  not  wanting.  I  have  requested  McNeill  to  write  to  you  on 
the  subject.  Sir  Herbekt's  letter  to  you  was  written  previously  to 
our  last  discussion,  and  he  bid  me  state  in  what  we  differed,  though 
we  ended  in  fact  by  entire  coincidence  as  to  views.  I  said  that  his 
observations  on  the  speech,  in  your  letter,  instead  of  being  encouraging, 
would  be  disheartening  to  you.  It  was  not  the  moral  or  argumenta- 
tive character  of  the  speech  that  was  important,  but  its  diplomatic ;  and 
censure  only  increased  the  confession  of  weakness,  if  unaccompanied 
by  decision  and  action.  These  alone,  I  said,  would  gratify  you,  these 
only  would  you  accept  at  the  present  juncture.  I  expressed  to  him  as 
elsewhere  my  conviction  that  this  insult  passed  by,  without  the  be- 
coming response — a  protest  re-opening  the  whole  Polish  question,  and  a 
fleet  at  Constantinople  to  prevent  further  aggi'ession — then  England 
had  ceased  to  be  a  nation  and  remained  a  mass  and  a  shop.  The 
whys  I  will  not  presume  to  give  you. 

rfever  did  I  know  before  the  value  of  McNeill.  If  this  momentous 
hour  brings  forth  that  decision  which  will  avert  the  peril,  a  statue 
ought  to  be  raised  to  him  on  the  Hindoo  Coush.  I  have  never  before 
felt  the  necessity  of  support  or  counsel.  I  have  in  the  present  instance 
been,  I  think,  of  some  service ;  but  I  doubt  whether  I  should  have 
had  the  nerve  or  the  means,  without  the  support  of  his  opinions,  the 
benefit  of  his  information  and  views,  and  the  consolation  of  taking 
counsel  with  him,  to  have  ventured  on  the  line  I  have  taken,  over- 
whelmed as  I  was  by  the  magnitude  of  the  question  and  the  appalling 
delusions  that  shroud  this  land. 

*  On  the  l€th  of  October,  1835,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  addreesed  a  speech  to  the  Magis- 
trates of  Warsaw  which  he  took  pains  to  circa! ate  throaghout  Europe.  It  threatened  the 
destractioa  of  Warsaw  by  the  fire  of  the  citadel  in  case  of  another  insurrection.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraph  in  the  speech  was  first  suppressed  and  afterwards  published,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce more  ^ect: — 

"  On  the  whole  I  am  satisfied  that  things  have  arrived  at  that  point  at  which  I  am  only 
Emperor  of  Russia  :  it  is  in  that  character  that  jou  belong  to  me.** 

This  speech,  full  of  insult  to  the  Poles,  was  generally  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  madman, 
addressed  only  to  the  rebellioaa  subjects  whom  he  had  defeated.  Mr.  Urquhart,  on  the  oon- 
Mwji  explained  it  as  a  challenge  to  England,  France,  and  Turkey,  to  dare  to  restore  the 
Poland  guaranteed  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  This  challenge  imposed  on  these  thi^e  Pewws 
either  the  duty  of  rsftoring  Poland  or  the  necessity  of  lecoming  aabject  to  Russia.  The 
flpeeeh  flff  th«  supposed  madman  was  therefore  an  act  which  innired  a  victory  to  the  Csar.— 
See  the  PortfiMo^  First  Series,  vol.  i.,  p.  89  e<  /Misiiiit.— Ed. 
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Sir  H.  wanted  the  speech  translated  into  Turkish  to  arouse  the 
Turks,  That  I  said  the  Russians  will  do.  The  Turks  are  quite 
alarmed  enough  already^  and  that  speech,  without  the  English  retort, 
"  thou  liest,^^  would  lead  them  to  doubt  whether  England  also  was  not 
alarmed. 

Pozzo  is  shaken  at  home;  the  Portfolio  will^  I  think,  do  for  him  and 
for  others. 

What  I  have  said  in  my  last  on  the  state  of  parties  at  home,  and  on 
the  effect  of  this  question  on  the  position  of  the  Ministry,  will  now 
appear  to  you  of  the  very  utmost  impoitance. 

I  enclose  an  article,  intended  to  be  popular,  on  the  Turkish  cha- 
racter, of  which  you  had  before  a  rough  sketch.  I  expect  some  ad- 
vantage from  it.  We  have  had  hitherto  to  fight  in  a  nng,  but  may 
now  walk  forth  boldly ;  this  is  addressed  also  to  a  greater  number 
of  readers,  and  others  are  in  preparation.  Leaving  this  country  as  I 
do  without  a  single  icribbler  on  whom  I  can  rely,  no  time  is  to  be  lost, 
if  I  can  keep  from  breaking  down  altogether.  My  trip  to  Brighton 
interfered  witli  last  week's  Portfolio.  McNeill  kindly  undertook  to 
manage  it,  but  did  not  guess  the  amount  of  work  he  undertook.  1 
send  a  copy  of  it ;  but  the  number  is  suppressed,  and  to-morrow  it  will 
come  out  in  a  new  dress.  I  send  tlie  sketch  of  the  introductory 
matter.  This  additional  labour  imposes  on  me  now  a  daily  inevitable 
task  of  eight  pages  of  print ;  the  translation  having  hitherto  cost  me* 
more  labour  tnan  the  original  matter. 

Faithfully  yours, 

David  Ukquhjlrt. 

P.S. — ^I  may  add  that  there  were  two  monstrous  powers  of  evil  in 
full  possession  of  the  field,  standing  bolt  up  and  standing  alone,  like 
Gog  and  Magog  in  Guildhall,  which  shut  the  door  against  any  issue 
of  salvation,  and  these  were  the  following  fallacies  : — 

1st.  That  the  Emperor  had  failed. 

2nd.  That  public  opinion  was  so  excited  that  it  would  somehow  or 
other  overthrow  him. 

These  I  have  principally  directed  my  little  pop-gim  against,  and  this 
will  explain  to  you  my  motives  in  the  view  I  have  put  forward  in  the 
Portfolio.  While  these  fallacies  held  their  ground,  neither  could  the 
object  of  the  Emperor  be  conceived,  nor  means  of  frustration  be 
dreamt  of.  It  was  necessary  to  dispose  of  them  before  we  had  the 
ground  free  or  the  mind  prepared  to  argue  the  question.  I  must  at 
length  conclude:  these  scraps  if  intelligible,  and  if  legible,  are  all 
into  the  bargain,  as  I  did  not  expect  to  have  been  able  to  have  written 
anyttiing  at  all. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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may  he  had  hj  the  Committees  on  application  to  the  Office  of  the  Diplomatic  Beview, 

"England's  Maritime  Rights,"  by  John  Ross-of-Bladensberg,  Coldstream 
Guards.  We  regret  that  vrant  of  space  makes  it  impossible  to  give  any  review  of  this 
valuable  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  our  last  number  it  was  the  purchase 
of  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal  which  principally  occupied  men  s  minds. 
In  England  that  excitement  has  been  replaced  by  another  which  has 
also  b^n  the  work  of  the  same  hand.    Mr.  Disraeli  purchased  the 
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Canal  Shares,  and  Mr.  DisiiA£Li  has  introduced  the  *^  Royal  Titles 
*^  Bfll "  into  the  House.  Both  acts  are  also  connected  with  Ladia,  and 
have  been  defended  as  necessary  to  the  holding  of  that  great  de- 
pendency of  the  Crown.  The  first  of  these  acts  has  received  very 
general  support,  and  the  latter  has  met  with  nearly  as  general  dis- 
approbation. Both  have  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  but  the 
debates  on  the  subject  have  not  brought  out  that  which  is  of 
reiil  importance^  which  we  hold  to  be  this :  the  intentions  of  the 
Minister. 

The  buying  of  the  Suez  Canal  Shares  was  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection,  because  it  was  an  acknowledgement  of  the  importance  to 
England  of  that  Canal.  But  unless  it  implied  that  all  other  means 
womd  be  take;n  necessary  to  the  end  in  view,  namely,  the  keeping  of 
India^  it  was  not  only  valueless,  but  it  was  a  deception. 

We  inserted  a  letter  in  our  last  number  on  the  Suez  Canal,  by  Mr. 
"Ubquhart,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  the  act  of  Mr.  Dissaeli 
ought  not  to  be  considei'ed  either  as  an  insult  or  injury  to  France,  or 
as  implying  an  abandonment  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  an  intention 
of  sharing  in  its  spoils :  those  being  the  two  views  of  the  case  which 
had  been  put  forward  by  Russia  herself,  and  generally  accepted  in 
France  and  elsewhere  abroad.  The  act  of  buying  the  shares  did  show 
the  intention  and  capacity  to  undo  the  work  of  Lord  Palherston, 
who  had  first  interposed  to  delay  the  making  pf  the  Canal,  and  then 
prevented  it  from  being  made  by  English  money. 

But  in  the  same  letter  there  were  indicated  some  possible  events 
which,  did  they  take  place,  would  lead  to  a  different  conclusion.  One 
of  the  events  there  spoken  of  has  since  occurred,  namely,  an  idefitic 
note  in  regard  to  the  Hersegovina,  in  which  England  has  joined.  It  is 
in  the  new  light  thus  thrown  on  the  intentions  of  the  man  who  at  pre- 
sent rules  over  England,  that  we  must  consider  his  last  act  of  bringing 
in  a  Bill  to. enable  the  QuEEN  to  assume  a  new  title  in  respect  to  her 
Indian  possessions. 

After  mysteriously  hinting  all  through  long  debates  at  grave  reasons 
of  State,  ^^  great  political  reasons  why  it  should  pass,"  he  at  last  pro- 
duced those  reasons  in  his  final  speech,  and  they  are — that  the  new 
title  of  Empress  to  be  assumed  by  the  Queen  in  India  will  preserve 
to  England  her  Indian  Empire ! 

People  have  recalled  the  author  of  "Vivian  Grey*'  and  of  '*  Tancred  " 
in  consequence  of  this  act:  but  it  is  rather  the  author  of  '*  Lothair" 
that  it  reminds  us  of.  That  work  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  audacious 
speculation  upon  the  intellectual  degradation  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  wrote  extravagent  nonsense,  and  ne  got  a  very  large  sum  of  money 
for  it ;  for  every  one  bought  it. 

Now  in  his  political  character  as  Prime  Minister  of  a  great  country^ 
he  propounds  the  theory  that  the  march  of  a  conquering  powej:  is  to 
be  stayed  by  the  assumption  of  a  new  title  by  the  Sovereign  whose 
dominion  is  imperilled.  The  cynical  spirit  shown  in  these  proceedings 
is  very  alarming ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  pjc^dict  what  may  not  be  done 
}>y  or  with  a  powerful  Minister  who  rates  so  low  the  intellectual  status 
of  the  coimtry  over  whose  destinies  he  presides. 
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The  Constitutional  side  of  the  question  is  too  grave  a  one  to  be 
touched  upon  at  present.  But  one  word  out  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
past  we  will  record. 

Sir  John  Fortescue,  in  his  instructions  to  his  royal  pupil, 
impressed  upon  him  ^^  hoto  grave  a  thing  it  teas  to  meddle  with  a  new 
matter" 


The  Alternative  for  Mr.  Disraeli. 

It  is  now  believed  that  Mr.  Disraeli's  yiews  on  the  subject  of  our 
Maritime  Bights  are  that,  though  the  Declaration  of  Paris  is  a  fatal 
measure,  it  is  impossible  to  free  ourselves  from  it.  If  this  be  so,  all 
his  apparently  incomprehensible  conduct  is  explained^  is  indeed  made 
so  clear  that  what  he  has  done  seems,  when  looked  upon  in  that  light, 
to  be  the  only  thing  he  could  have  done. 

He  himself  saia  on  one  memorable  occasion,  referring  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  during  the  Danish  "War,  that  Lord 
Clarendon  was  the  Minister  of  a  country  which  could  no  longer 
enforce  its  decrees,  because  he  had  signed  away  at  Paris  the  Maritime 
Bights  of  England. 

If  Mr.  Disraeli  has  made  up  his  mind  that  those  Maritime  Eights 
cannot  be  resumed,  then  is  he  a  Minister  who  is  obliged  to  act  a  part, 
for  he  has  to  speak  in  the  name  of  a  country  apparently  great  and 
powerful,  and  which  is,  in  reality,  bereft  of  all  power,  A  Minister 
who  dares  not  utter  the  word  "  War"  must  so  frame  his  policy  as  to 
avoid  having  to  do  so,  and  yet  not  appear  to  be  coerced. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  on  the  last  occasion  of  an  Insurrection  in 
Turkey,  used  like  the  present  one  as  a  pretext  for  foreign  interference, 
£ngland  did  refuse  to  join  in  an  identic  note,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
then  also  in  power.  Whence  the  change  ?  The  merit  of  the  former 
refusal  cannot  be  ascribed  to  Lord  Dkrbt,  for  he  publicly  expressed 
his  conviction  that  Turkey  was  unable  to  put  an  end  to  that  insurrec- 
tion, and  when  a  deputation  from  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committees 
spoke  to  him  of  the  necessity  of  Greece  being  called  to  account,  he 
replied  that  no  one  could  advise  Turkey  to  do  that,  for  Russia  would 
immediately  attack  her. 

The  explanation  of  the  change  may  be  found  in  the  progress  made 
by  Russia  in  Central  Asik,  and  the  conviction  established  in  the  mind 
of  the  Minister  that  the  days  of  our  dominion  in  India  are  numbered. 
His  object  then  will  be  to  hide  this  state  of  things  from  the  nation 
under  the  appearance  of  a  determination  to  resist  Kussia,  and  he  will 
omit  no  opportunity  of  speaking  of  the  necessity  and  the  resolution  to 
preserve  our  Indian  possessions.  Believing  himself  unable  to  take 
the  only  step  which  will  preserve  India,  the  abrogation  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Pans,  he  will  naturally  be  driven  to  do  something  else  which 
tnay  be  represented  as  a  means  to  attain  the  same  end.  Under  such 
circumstances  we  may  be  thankful  that  it  is  only  the  buying  of  Canal 
Shares  and  a  Royal  Titles  Bill  that  he  has  proposed,  and  not  a  new 
invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

What  is  to  be  done  under  these  circumstances  ?  Evidently  there  is 
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something  to  be  done,  and  that  is  the  only  thing  that  can  be  dose. 
The  Mantime  League  for  the  restoration  of  England's  naval  power 
points  the  way.  A  motion  was  announced  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  by  Mr.  Butler-Johnstone  for  the  abrogation  of  the  De^ 
claration  of  Paris.     That  motion  has  to  be  supported,  and  there  is  no 

Eart  of  the  community  who  should  be  more  anxious  to  do  so  than  the 
abitual  supporters  of  the  present  administration.  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
always  showed  himself  very  amenable  to  Parliamentary  action,  and  if  the 
reputation  of  Iheir  chief  be  dear  to  his  followers,  they  have  to  show 
their  determination  no  longer  to  endure  that  England  should  be  unable 
to  enforce  upon  other  nations  that  which  is  necessary  for  her  own 
protection,  because  one  man,  without  authority,  signed  away  in  a 
foreign  capital  those  rights  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  her  to 
do  so. 


Matebials  for  study  in  reference  to  the  coming  debate  on  the  Declara- 
tiou  of  Paria  are  osked  for  by  many.  We  would  recommend  the  Maritime 
League  to  have  the  speeches  of  the  Prime  Miuister  carefully  looked 
througli,  in  order  that  every  word  which  he  has  spoken  on  the  subject  may 
be  extracted  and  printed  together.  In  these  oracular  sentences  will  be 
found  united  succinctness  and  comprehensiveness.  They  will  serve  for  the 
understanding  of  the  subject  and  also  of  the  Minister. 

The  most  important  tlnng  he  has  ever  said  on  the  subject  is  not,  how- 
ever, contained  in  a  speech,  but  in  a  letter  in  answer  to  one  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committees,  who  liad  addressed  liim  respecting  words  he 
had  used  in  the  House  of  Commons .-  **  Lord  Clauendon,  the  Minister  of 
a  triumphant  country,  at  the  Congress  forfeited  all  the  maritime  rights  of 
England.*'  They  asked  Mr.  Disraeli  if  there  were  any,  and  if  90,  what 
means  of  resuming  those  rights.  To  which  he  replied  that  he  had  the 
matter  under  consideration.     This  was  on  the  25th  of  July,  1866. 

^■1    ■liM»       ■    ■   wi  ■■       ■  m^ 

The  Only  Way  to  Defend  India* 

{From  Vanity  Fair,  April  1,  1876.) 

AVE  IMPERATRIX ! 

When  under  the  above  heading  we  commented  upon  the  first  debate  on 
the  Eoval  Titles  Bill,  we  sounded  a  note  of  alarm  which  has  since  re-echoed 
throughout  the  country.  Most  emphatically  we  disclaim  any  intention  to 
insinuate  that  we  suggested  the  arguments  which  have  since  been  mar- 
shalled in  such  an  overwhelming  array  against  a  measure  likely  to  be  a 
turning-point  in  the  history  of  England,  or  that  any  other  journalist  or 
any  statesman  was  inspired  by  ns  to  oppose  the  assumption  of  this  ill- 
omened  title  of  dignity.  For  it  is  manifest  that  the  thoughts  to  which  we 
then  gave  expression  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large.  We  now 
attempt  to  direct  those  thoughts  onwards  to  their  logical  sequence. 

It  would  be  sheer  waste  'of  time  to  discuss  the  various  debates  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  question  is  now  narrowed  to  a  very  small 
limit.  It  may  be  stated  as  follows: — Her  Majesty's  councillors  have 
advised  her  that  there  is  danger  to  her  Indian  possessions  from  the 
Emperor  of  Bussia'a  conquest  of  Tartary,  and  have  told  her  that  by 
assuming  the  title  of  Empress  of  India  she  will  plant  a  standard  of 
defiance,  and  that  by  daring  the  rival  Emperor  of  Asia  to  advance  fiurtbery 
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at  his  peril,  slie  will  securely  guard  for  ever  and  a  day  that  neutral  zone 
between  the  British  and  Muscovitish  dominions,  the  idea  of  which  occurred 
to  some  English  statesman  of  transcendent  genius.  That  neutral  zone,  wo 
all  know,  is  shrinking,  and  has  shrunk,  like  the  Peau  de  Chagrin  in  Balzac*8 
norel,  and  now  bars  the  advance  of  Kussia  tp  Afghanistan  about  as 
effectually  as  the  sand  barricades  of  children  do  the  rising  tide. 

Hear  what  Mr.  Dis&ajbu  himself  says  on  the  subject : — '*  What  was  the 
'*  gossip  of  bazaars  is  now  the  conversation  of  villages.  You  think  they 
''.are  ignorant  of  what  is  going  on  in  Central  Asia.  You  think  they  are 
"  unaware  that  Tartary,  that  great  conquering  Power  of  former  times,  is 
''at  last  conquered.  No!  not  only  are  they  acquainted  with  the  con- 
"  queriug  Power,  but  they  know  well  the  title  of  the  great  Prince  who  has 
**  brought  about  this  wonderful  revolution  The  announcement  by  her. 
"  Majesty  in  a  Royal  proclamation  tiiat  she  adopts  the  title  of  Empress, 
"  will  signify  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  mistaken  that  the  Parliament 
''  of  England  is  resolved  to  uphold  the  Empire  of  India.'* 

Bidicule  is  allowable  when  serious  argument  fails,  and  we  arc  justified  in 
quoting  the  analogous  charge  of  Doobbbbt  to  his  watchmen: 


Dogberry,  You  are  to  bid  any  man  ataod  in  the  Prince's  name. 

2nd  Watchman,  How  if  he  will  not  Btand? 

Do^terry.  Why,  then,  take  no  note  of  him,  bat  let  him  go. 

How  if  this  title  of  Empress,  and  this  resolution  of  the  Parliament  of 
England,  will  not  stop  the  advance  of  the  great  Prince  who  has  conquered 
Tartary? 

How  if  the  directions  laid  down  by  Petsb  th£  Gbeat,  and  acted  on  ever 
Bince,  "  We  must  advance  as  much  as  possible  towards  Constantinople  and 
"  India ;  whoever  shall  reign  there  shall  be  master  of  the  world,"  are  the 
formula  of  the  great  Prince  ?  How  if  this  annexation  of  Turkestan,  this 
Herzegovina  insurrection,  that  repudiation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  that 
establishing  a  naval  force  in  the  Black  Sea  which  Iiord  Qbanville  so  com- 
pUcently  accepted;  how  if  all  this  prove  most  absolutely  and  distinctly 
that  he  is  bent  on  moving  onwards  ?  and  how  if  this  new  title,  plagiarised 
from  primers  and  almanacks,  will  not  make  him  stand  ?  Are  we  then  to 
take  no  note  of  him,  but  let  him  come  on  P 

There  have  been  Ministers  who  would  have  answered  that  question. 
There  has  been  a  Chatham— there  has  been  a  Pitt.  There  has  been  an 
EInglish  people  who  would  have  created  such  a  Minister  if  one  did  not 
exiflt  already.  But  we  have  fallen  on  evil  days,  and  little  sign  is  left  of  a 
spirit  to  understand  difficulty  and  anticipate  danger,  and  to  take  that 
ooune  which  has  not  the  reality  but  only  the  shadowy  semblance  of 
difficulty  about  it. 

There  is  one  answer,  and  one  only,  to  the  menace  to  the  British  pos- 
session of  India  which  the  Bussian  conquest  of  Tartary  is  held  to  be  by 
every  man  who  dares  to  look  the  danger  in  the  face. 

That  answer  is — the  restoration  of  the  Bight  of  Search. 

There  is  no  man  who  in  his  heart  of  hearts  will  deny  this,  however  much 
he  may  equivocate  and  prevaricate  with  others  to  save  himself  from  being 
pressed  to  take  action  in  the  matter. 

The  argument  is  as  simple  as  a  rule*of-three  sum. 

Kussia  requires  immense  sums  of  money  for  her  expeditions  in  the  Far 
East. 

She  has  no  means  of  getting  money  except  by  the  sale  of  her  raw 
produce  in  foreign  markets,  which  produce  has  to  be  transported  by  sea  to 
the  port  of  sale. 
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To  stop  lier  trade  is  therefore  to  stop  her  means  of  acting  against 
India. 

During  the  Crimean  TVar  slie  did  not  suffer  in  her  trade,  because  the 
Bight  of  Search  was  suspended,  and  she  pent  her  produce  in  neutral  ships 
to  he  sold. 

If  England  exercised  the  Eight  of  Searoli,  England  could  seize  that 
produce,  and  take  it  out  of  any  ship  that  was  carrying  it. 

Eussia  would  have  no  more  money,  her  expeaitions  wonld  be  stopped, 
and  India  would  be  safe. 

Let  us  imagine  Mr.  DiaBiELi's  speech  as  a  Chatham  would  have  spoken 
it  if  he  were  addressing  a  nation  as  jealous  of  its  maritime  power  as  the 
Englishmen  of  Cuatham's  day  were. 

Would  it  not  have  been  thus  ? — "  Tlie  announcement  to  the  people  of 
'*  India  that  Her  Majesty  will,  if  necessary,  exercise  her  rights  of  naval 
"warfare  against  the  great  Prince  who  has  conquered  Tartary  and  is 
*  ^'advancing  to  their  frontiers,  will  signify  in  a  manner  that  cannot  be 
"mistaken  that  the  Parliament  of  England  is  resolved  to  uphold  the 
«  Empire  of  India/' 

Tiie  Declaration  of  Paris,  which  is  supposed  to  bar  the  exercise  of  the 
Right  of  Search,  has  not  the  force  of  a  Treaty.  It  has  not  been  sanctioned 
by  the  Queek  in  Council ;  it  has  never  been  ratified  by  her  nor  by  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  right  arm  of  England,  it  could  no  more  be 
surrendered  by  the  unratified  acts  of  Lords  Clabendon  and  Cowlet  than 
could  the  QuEEv's  own  title  to  the  Crown  of  England. 

Furthermore,  the  Treaty  of  Paris  itself  has  since  been  %p9o  facto 
repudiated  and  abrogated  by  Eussia. 

To  proclaim  that  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  which  is  no  part  of  the 
Treaty,  is  null  and  void,  would  be  only  tantamount  to  saying  that,  in  case 
of  aggression  on  her  and  on  her  allies,  England  will  be  prepared  to  use  her 
naval  strength.  It  would  not  even  be  a  threat ;  in  no  sense  oould  it  be 
as  offensive  as  Mr.  Disbaeli's  words  have  made  this  new  assumption  of 
dignity.  To  adopt  an  imperial  title  in  avowed  rivalry  may  or  may  not  be 
considered  as  an  insult ;  to  assert  an  old  right  cannot  be  justly  looked  on 
as  an  offence. 

Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  in  making  the  QuEsis^  into  an  Empress,  bare 
confronted  no  ordinary  amount  of  unpopularity  at  home.  Is  it  only  in 
face  of  the  great  military  Powers,  who  desire  to  put  down  the  maritime 
strength  of  England,  that  their  hearts  fail  them  ? 

"  Av  ho  speaks  of  England  since  the  Declaration  of  Paris  ?"  said  Prince 
BiSMABCK ;  but  if  Her  Majesty  by  a  simple  Order  in  Council  disavowed  that 
suicidal  act,  would  not  England's  voice  be  as  potent  as  it  was  up  to  the 
fatal  year  of  1856  ? 

Take  the  converse  of  the  picture.     Imagine  the  great  Prince  who  has 


conquered  Tartnry  advancing  to  Merv,  from  Merv  to  Herat,  entering 
AfghaTiistnn,  and  ''  annexing  strip  by  strip  of  it,"  to  use  the  words  of  the 
Time*  of  August  last. — ^to  use  those  of  Sir  H.  Rawliksok,  "  the  machinery 
^^of  agitation  in  Afghan  territory,  the  inflamuiable  and  virulent  elass 
"exposed  to  Afghan  intrigue  set  on  foot  by  Russian  propagandism, 
"  simultaneously  acting  on  the  seething,  fermenting  mass  of  Moliammedan 
"  hostility  in  India," — imagine  a  conspiracy  of  native  Princes  organised  by 
the  same  propagandism — will  a  proclamation  signed  *'  Victobia,  Empress," 
be  sufELcient  to  stop  it  P 

What  troops  hae  the  Empress  to  send  to  reinforce  her  army  in  the  East 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  stamp  out  the  insurrection  instantajieoosly  P 
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For  stamped  out  iast^iitaneously  it  must  be,  or  the  Indian  markets  fail ; 
the  mills  stop  at  home,  with  the  result  of  a  discontented  and  fajiishing 
population,  and  utter  ruin  of  trade ;  not  to  speak  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  for  the  Colonies  throwing  off  allegiance,  for  a  German  occupation 
of  Holland,  and  for  that  final  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question  indicated 
in  the  formula  which  links  India  and  Constantinople  together  as  giving  the 
empire  of  the  world. 

These  are  not  the  visions  of  alarmists — they  are  things  sure  to  Happen, 
and  within  a  given  time,  unless  the  right  of  cruising  at  sea  be  again  asserted 
as  the  means  of  stopping  invasion  by  laud. 

The  alternative  is  this :  the  Quebn  must  be  real  Queeit  of  the  ocean,  or 
nominal  Empress  without  power  and  without  dominions  in  the  East. 


=c 


Lord  Palmerston's   secret  and   posthu- 
mous Charges  against  Mr,  Urquhart. 

Letter  fnm  Lord  Palherston,  dated  Carlton  Gardens,  July  34, 1852,  to  hit  Brotk» 

the  Hon.  W.  Tekpi.%.  BritM  MinUter  at  ffofdet. 

"  We  have  lost  some  good  men  in  this  new  Farliameirt,  Giorqe  Gret,  CARnWlsfiL 
Mahon,  Gbbntell,  and  several  others ;  bat  then  we  have  got  rid  of  some  bad  ones, 
George  Thompson,  Urquhart,  and  the  like.  I  do  not  reckon  Akstey  among  tlie 
riddance ;  for  though  he  came  in  to  impeach  me,  he  has  latterly  become  one  of  my 
warmest  friends  and  supporters.  The  fact  is  that  Ubqtjhart  and  An^et  were 
broa^lit  in  at  the  election  of  1847  by  Louis  Puiijpp£*s  mcmey,  that  they  might  be 
set  at  me  and  demolish  me  if  they  could.  Urquhakt's  seat  at  Stafford  and  An 
SIET's  at  Youghal  cost  many  tliousaad  pounds,  and  neither  of  them  had  any  UMmey  to 
throw  away ;  and  I  happen  to  know,  in  a  very  curious  way,  that  tltose  two,  and  a  third 
man,  an  ally  of  theirs,  asd  the  editor  of  tiiQ-Port/oliot  Westmacott,  got  from  LouJts 
Philippe,  for  their  attaeks  on  me,  something  not  short  of  60«0Q0^»  first  and  last. 
That  same  King  was  a  mean  fellow^  true  son  of  Doalit^  and  true  grandson  of  the 
Begent." 

The  above  is  such  a  precious  document  in  reference  to  the  character 
of  Ae  writer  that  we  print  it  at  6nce,  though  we  must  postpone  any 
comment  on  it  to  another  occasion. 


Address  from  the  Ulemas  and  Primates 
of  Bulgaria  to  Mr.  Urquhart 

£so£LLE)f CT, — We  have  had  the  honour  to  read  in  Turkish  your  letters 
to  the  Cemmittee  of  Newcastle  (letters  of  the  19th  of  November^ 
1875),  with  reference  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  Turkish  finances, 
ex]daiuing  the  dangers  of  that  debt  into  which  we  have  fallen,  and  in- 
dicating ^e  remedy  by  which  we  may  be  sared  from  falling  into  that 
yawning  pit* 

Those  letters,  full  of  wise  counsels,  contain  the  true  salvation  for  tirt 
Ottomans,  for  every  sentence  is  the  eloquent  expression  of  truths  by 
which  the  heart  of  each  ef  us  has  long  bc^en  tortured.  Wh«n  we  read 
them  we  shed  tears,  we  thanked  Gob  who  had  placed  upon  the  earth  a 
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man  so  fall  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  who  does  not  spare  his  know- 
ledge for  the  enlightenment  of  the  world,  and  we  prayed  to  GoD  to 
give  him  a  long  lite. 

The  Greeks  erected  a  statue  to  Lord  Btbon,  who  fought  for  them 
against  the  Mussulmans. 

We  Mussulmans,  who  are  forbidden  by  our  laws  to  erect  statues, 
we  will  do  better ;  we  will  engrave  all  your  wise  counsels  in  our  hearts, 
and  in  those  of  our  children.  At  a  time  when  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment has  thus  fallen  before  its  enemies,  you  take  the  trouble  to  en- 
lighten it  by  your  good  counsels,  and  you  enter  into  a  struggle  for  it 
against  both  its  adversaries  and  its  false  friends. 

Understanding  all  that  we  owe  to  yon,  we  have  considered  it  our 
duty  by  this  writing  to  express  to  you  how  we  and  all  the  members 
of  our  families  put  up  prayers  for  you  and  your  success.  Words  are 
wanting  to  express  the  degree  of  our  gratitude,  and  it  only  remains  to 
us  to  ask  you  to  pardon  the  deficiency  of  the  terms  in  whidi  our  thanks 
are  conveyed. 

Trusting  that  your  indefatigable  work  in  reference  to  our  Govern- 
ment and  to  our  people  may  never  cease,  we  beg  you  to  believe  us, 

Your  most  humble  servants, 
(Here  follow  the  seals.) 

The  Andrassy  Note. 

The  character  of  this  document  is  elsewhere  pointed  out  in  this 
number.  It  is  compared  with  the  Mentchikoff  Note  which  the  Porte 
rejected  at  the  cost  of  a  War  with  Bussia,«and  it  is  shown  that  in 
accepting  the  Andrassy  Note  it  has  done  worse  than  had  it  accepted 
the  Mentchikoff  Note.  In  the  Memoir  on  the  Perfidy  of  Russia  it  is 
also  shown  that  by  it  the  perfidious  plan  of  Count  Beust,  proposed 
in  his  Circular  of  1867,  has  been  carried  into  effect  without  any  one 
being  aware  that  it  has  been  so.  His  plan  was  a  Congress  without 
Turkey,  in  which  her  aSairs  wei*e  to  be  settled^  and  when  a  project 
had  been  agreed  on  in  common  between  the  Powers,  a  project  which 
was  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  different  populations,  it  was  to  be 
presented  to  the  Porte  for  acceptance.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is 
exactly  what  has  occurred,  with  the  exception  that  the  formality  of  an 
avowed  Congress  has  been  omitted  and  that  the  plan  was  first  arranged 
between  three  Courts  and  then  presented  to  the  other  three,  France, 
Italy,  and  England,  for  acceptance. 

It  was  with  good  reason  that  the  formality  of  a  Congress  was 
omitted  :  that  would  have  been  doing  the  thing  openly  before  the  face 
of  the  world ;  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  conceal  what  had 
occurred.  Whereas  now  it  is  concealed  above  all  from  those  whom  it 
most  concerns ;  naipely,  from  the  Turkish  people. 

Mr.  Disraeli  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Government 
had  adhered  to  the  Note  because  had  they  not  done  so  the  Porte 
would  not  have  accepted  it,  and  that  then  England  would  have  been 
responsible  for  the  consequences.  When  he  uttered  those  terrible 
words  he  did  not  know  that  the  conseouences — the  fatal  consequences 
•—not  of  rejecting,  but  of  accepting  the  Note,  have  only  been  averted 
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because  the  Porte  has  been  able  to  conceal  its  true  meaning;  from  the 
Ottoman  people.  No  Turkish  newspaper  has  printed  it,  and  what  the 
newspapers  have  been  made  to  say  on  the  subject  is  that  the  Foreign 
Ambassadors  went  to  the  Porte  to  congratulate  the  Sultan  on  his  ad- 
ministration in  the  Herzegovina. 

The  Sultan  himself  is  under  the  impression  that  it  is  only  advice 
which  he  has  submitted  to  receive  ;  he  is  not  aware  of  that  part  of  the 
document  which  contains  at  once  an  insult  of  the  deepest  dye  and  the 
inevitable  seeds  of  future  ruin.  The  passages  in  question  are  as  fol* 
lows : — 

^^  There  is  another  difficulty,  and  it  is  the  greatest,  which  must  be 
"  overcome  at  any  price,  if  a  favourable  result  is  to  be  counted  on. 
"  That  difficulty  is  the  deep-rooted  distrust  with  which  every  promise 

**  of  the  Porte  is  receivea  by  the  Christians 

^^  Therefore  the  Cabinets  believe  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain 
**  from  the  Government  of  the  Sultan  that  it  should  confirm  by  means  of 
*^  a  Commission  the  intentions  with  reference  to  the  whole  of  the  Empire 
*'  consigned  in  the  Iradi  of  the  2nd  of  October  and  m  the  Firman  of  the 
**  12th  December^  and  that  it  should  notify  at  the  same  time  to  the 
'^  Powers  its  acceptance  of  the  points  above  mentioned  which  have  for 
'^  special  object  the  pacification  of  the  insurgent  provinces. 

^*  Without  doubt  the  Christians  will  not  obtain  by  these  means  the 
"  form  of  guarantee  which  they  seem  to  require,  but  at  any  rate  they 
**  will  find  a  relative  security  in  the  fact  that  the  reforms  that  have  been 
"  granted  will  have  been  acknowledged  indispensable  by  the  Powers,  and 
*^  that  the  Porte  will  have  taken  the  engagement  towards  Europe  to  put 
"  them  into  execution.*^* 

Observe  that  the  "  reforms"  here  spoken  of  are  not  those  measures 
proposed  in  the  Note  itself  for  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  but  those  con- 
tained in  the  Irad6  and  Firman  above  mentioned,  and  therefore  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole  Empire ;  the  **  reforms"  in  question  being  various 
new  privileges  to  be  conferred  on  the  Christians  (as  [if  a  Mussulman 
population  had  no  existence)  and  calculated  still  more  to  disturb  the 
already  chaotic  condition  of  the  administration  of  the  Provinces. 

The'Andrassy  Note  is  the  stren^hening  and  extending  of  the  web, 
which  was  begun  to  be  woven  at  tne  Treaty  of  Paris,  when  the  Porte 
allowed  the  subject  of  internal  reform  to  be  mentioned  in  one  of  its 
articles. 


The  Ottoman  Empire  Inheritor  of  Naval 
Power  surrendered  by  England  and 
France. 

MEMOIR  FROM  THE  TURKISH. 

BY  MR.  UBQT7HART. 

The  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon,  in  the  autograph  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  the  Emp^^r  of  Russia  before  the  Crimean  War,  gave  for 

*  Taken  from  the  text  1  pabliabed  by  the  Cologne  Gazette^  and  inserted  in   the    Timta  of 
Fibniary  5,  1876.     It  hat  not  bten  qfflcialljf  published  by  any  GovefnmenU 
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the  first  time  the  designation  of  ^^  Maritime  Powers''  to  England  and 
France.  Since  the  two  wars  of  Prussia,  namely,  that  against  Aus- 
tria and  that  against  France,  the  designation  oi  '^  Military  Powers'* 
has  been  commonly  applied  to  Russia  and  Prussia.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  we  come  to  distinguish  two  groups  of  great  nations,  the  one  act- 
ing as  a  counterpoise  to  the  other ;  England  and  France  as  ^'  Mari< 
*^  time  Powers"  and  Itussia  and  Prussia  as  "  Military  Powers."  Up,  to 
the  present  time  the  contradistinctions  and  names  only  bore  upon  the 
facts ;  but  in  the  course  of  last  year  this  question  has  been  raised— 
^*In  what  consists  the  distinction  between  naval  and  militaiy 
strength?"  This  examination  has  arisen  out  of  two  conflicts,  eacn 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  the  first  between  all 
the  maritime  forces  of  Europe  with  a  nation  entirely  unprovided  with 
naval  strength ;  the  second  between  a  maritime  and  military  nation 
and  a  nation  exclusively  militarj. 

These  two  conflicts  have  been  characterised  by  the  abstention  of 
the  employment  of  naval  strength.  The  Ottoman  Empire  was  the 
field  of  the  first.  It  was  on  the  supposition  that  this  Empire  wsis 
unable  to  defend  itself  tliat  this  war  was  made. 

The  Ottoman  Empire  has  therefore  at  once  become  tho  centre  and 
the  field  both  of  the  dispute  and  the  operation  on  which  depends  this 
important  decision  of  tne  future  fate  of  the  world ;  tliat  is  to  say, . 
whether  it  is  maritime  or  military  power  which  will  rule. 

From  this  definition,  however,  the  Empire  in  question  is  excluded. 
We  do  not  reckon  it  among  the  naval  Powers,  as  formerly  we  ceased 
to  reckon  it  among  the  military  Powers.  The  object  of  the  present 
memoir  is  to  demonstrate  on  the  contrary : — 

1.  That  since  the  year  1856  Turkey  has  remained  the  only  free 
naval  Power  in  Europe. 

2.  That  her  military  power  is  the  only  one  which  may  be  counted 
on  for  the  defence  of  all  Europe. 

3.  That  her  geographical  situation  makes  her  at  once  a  military 
and  a  naval  Power,  and  whether  she  maintains  herself  or  succumbs, 
involves  in  her  own  fate  the  destiny  of  the  world. 

The  terms  naval  strength  and  military  strength  are  only  generali- 
ties. The  numbers  of  men  or  of  ships  by  no  means  give  the  value  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  These  values  can  only  be  estimat;ed  from 
the  nature  of  things.  Neither  sailors  nor  soldiers  can  be'  created  by 
rules  and  ordinances.  It  is  geography  which  makes  the  one^  and  it  i$ 
habits  which  make  the  other. 

As  regards  soldiers,  these  considerations  have  only  to  be  indicated. 
The  military  element  exists  in  the  highest  degree  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  It  is  only  requisite  for  Turkey  to  have  a  good  administra- 
tion to  be  accepted  as  eminently  powerful  in  this  branch* 

As  regards  the  naval  part  of  the  question  it  is  necessary  to  go  back 
to  anterior  circumstances  in  order  to  dispel  prejudices  which  have 
become  preliminary  objections  to  all  examination  of  the  matter. 

The  history  of  the  past  shows  us  with  absolute  certaiaty  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  people  to  come  from  the  interior  of  a  continent,  aad<A  ito 
arrival  at  the  sea  to  become  inspired  with  maritime  genius  to  the  d^ 
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.  gree  of  creating  for  itself  the  material  means  of  action  and  of  van- 
qoishii^  its  enemj  at  the  first  hlow.  This  is  what  the  Romans  did. 
Becoming  sailors  thej  became  masters  of  the  world  and  expressed  their 
appreciation  of  the  sea  in  terms  to  which  there  has  been  nothing  to 
be  added  for  2500  years — "  The  master  of  the  sea  is  the  arbiter  of 
"  affairs." 

The  Turks  resemble  the  Romans*  in  so  many  points  of  personal  cha- 
racter and  civil  administration,  that  it  is  not  astonishing  to  find  between 
the  two  people  a  historical  coincidence. 

Descending  from  the  Altaii  chain  and  traversing  the  great  tracts 
of  continent  which  lay  between  them  and  the  sea,  fliey  needed  but  a 
glimpse  of  it,  so  to  speak,  in  order  to  repeat  the  astonishing  experience 
of  the  Romans ;  and  small  in  number  as  they  were,  t£ey  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  future  Empire  by  placing  its  cradle  at  the  very 
knot  which  unites  the  two  species  of  power,  taking  both  into  their 
own  hands. 

The  construction  of  ships  and  the  invention  of  and  improvements 
in  artillery  united,  constitute  maritime  power  at  the  present  day. 
Thes^  migut  have  been  expected  to  be  insoluble  mysteries  to  the  nomads 
of  Tachti  Dunia  and  the  shepherds  of  Anatolia.  They,  nevertheless, 
product  vessels  of  the  most  beautiful  form  and  guns  of  the  most 
enormous  calibre.  Then*  vessels  afterwards  became  models  for  those 
of.  modern  maritime  Powers,  and  their  guns  of  that  artillery  which 
constitutes  the  strength  of  military  Powers.  Their  pre-eminence  in* 
these  branches  has  been  kept  up  to  the  present  day ;  the  forms  of  the 
French  ships  were  adopted  by  the  English  during  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  and  these  forms  were  copied  imder  £ouis  XIV.  from 
Turkish  models.  In  the  same  way  Napoleon's  latest  invention  in 
artillery  was  copied  from  the  "unicorns"  which  were  captured  by  the 
Russians  from  the  Turks. 

With  a  courageous  population,  of  a  character  accustomed  by  habit 
to  war,  modest  and  submissive  by  domestic  discipline,  and  formed  for 
obedience  by  local  customs  as  are  the  Ottomans,  it  is  easy  to  augment 
the  number  of  soldiers  at  a  given  moment  without  crushing  the 
country  by  a  permanent  and  disproportionate  army. 

This  is  not  the  case  as  regards  sailors.  In  order  to  possess  them  in 
numbers,  fishermen,  coasters,  and  seamen,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
taking  long  voyages,  are  necessary.  To  become  master  of  the  sea  it 
is  necessaxy  to  have  possession  of  coasts,  on  the  extent  of  which  de* 
pends  the  degree  of  a  nation's  maritime  strength. 

Turkey  possesses  this  basis,  which  is  composed  of  a  considerable 
territory  in  Europe,  of  the  long  seaboard  which  Asia  presents  to  the 
west,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  that  which  Africa  presents  to  the 
north ;  and  she  suiTounds  tlie  Red  Sea. 

True  it  is  that  she  derives  little  value  from  these  natural  means, 
because  she  allows  foreigners  to  carry  on  her  coasting  trade ;  she  has 
no  vessels  accustomed  to  long  voyages,  and  her  commerce  she  gives 
away  to  foreigners.  She  nevertheless  possesses  in  her  maritime  and 
Mussulman  population  a  nursery  abundantly  sufficient  for  her 
needs* 
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From  the  time  ivhen  she  lost  her  military  preponderance  in  the 
west  down  to  the  present  day,  tlie  naval  annals  of  Turkey  only 
exhibit  defeats ;  notably  those  of  Lepanto  and  Chesn^,  which  have 
been  since  followed  by  those  of  Navarino  and  Sinope.  These  facts, 
however,  taken  by  themselves,  form  an  inadequate  oasis  for  a  sound 
judgment. 

The  Treaty  of  July,  1827,  which  was  inspired  by  a  belief  in  the 
absence  of  these  two  species  of  strength  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  as 
also  by  the  hope  of  its  early  downfall,  led  to  the  disaster  at  Navarino. 
At  the  time  or  that  event  the  past  not  only  recalled  the  memory  of 
Lepanto  and  Chesni^,  but  it  also  presented  a  lon^r  space  of  time  during 
which  experience  was  absolutely  wanting.  The  inability  of  the  Tuiikish 
navy  to  resist  the  small  Greek  vessels  moreover  justify  the  foregone 
conclusion. 

Notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  the  Turks  at  Navarino  against  a 
force  ten  times  superior  in  number,  the  courage  and  the  heroism  they 
displayed  against  tnat  attack,  which  was  made  at  a  time  of  complete 
peace,  and  which  was  carried  on  to  the  entire  destruction  of  the  vessels 
and  men  engaged  in  it,  ought  to  have  inspired  every  one,  as  they  did 
inspire  some,  with  ideas  very  different  from  those  which  had  thereto- 
fore prevailed  with  respect  to  the  naval  elements  and  constitution  of 
Turkey. 

Later  on  during  the  Crimean  War,  there  occurred  a  similar  ex- 
perience still  more  striking. 

A  feeble  Turkish  squadron  composed  of  small  vessels  was  block- 
aded at  Sinope.  The  foreign  Ambassadors  at  Constantinople  pre- 
vented the  Turks  from  sending  their  magnificent  vessels  of  the  line 
for  its  protection  and  extrication.  -  It  was  attacked  by  all  the  united 
force  which  the  Russians  possessed  in  the  Black  Sea.  The  frigates 
i*ef used  to  lower  their  flag  before  the  Russian  ships  of  the  line,  and 
the  battle  only  teiminated  on  the  destruction  of  the  conquered,  one 
tenth  of  whom,  and  these  were  wounded,  only  survived. 

In  the  war  of  1828  it  was  not  the  Russians  but  the  Turks  who  held 
the  sea.    The  only  frigate  that  was  then  captured  was  captured  by 
I  the  Turks. 

i  The  Declaration  of  War  by  the  Sublime  Porte  in  1853,  produced 

!  an  alarm  in  the  sea  ports  of  Russia  which  amounted  to  a  panic,  and 

which  was  only  allayed  when  the  result  became  known  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Allies,  who  came  on  the  field  for  the  puipose  of  con- 
trolling  the  naval  operations  of  the  Porte,  and  who  took  from  it  all 
freedom  of  action. 

But  the  naval  strength  of  Turkey  consists  not  in  its  ships  or  its 

j  sailors,  but  in  its  geographical  situation,  which,  being  unique  in  the 

I  world,  cannot  be  estimated  by  the  experience  of  other  places  and  other 

times.     England  and  France  can  only  act  by  putting  out  to  sea  and 

I  sending  their  ships  to  f  oi*eign  destinations.     It  would  be  the  same  with 

Turkey  if  she  had  to  act  against  a  Western  or  Southern  Power.    It 

is  not  so  with  an  enemy  on  the  North.    Against  such  a  on^  naval 

action  becomes  territorial  and  military. 

If  this  enemy  had   military  preponderance  it  would  possess  itself 
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of  this  position.  But  not  having  been  able  and  not  being  able  to 
seize  it,  it  must  be  taken  as  a  fact  that  Turkey  possesses  over  her  a 
preponderance  in  both  branches. 

rhe  enemy  on  the  North  depends,  and  can  only  depend,  on 
vessels  built  in  the  interior  dockyaras  of  the  Black  Sea;  into  that  sea 
she  cannot  enter  with  vessels  constructed  outside  it,  while  Turkey, 
in  possession  of  the  Straits,  is  in  a  position  to  accumulate  for  her  ser- 
vice all  the  means  whieh  Europe  and  America  furnish. 

At  the  time  they  established  themselves  on  the  Dardanelles  and  the 
Bosphonis,  the  Turks,  whose  means  were  then  only  feeble,  had  no  other 
idea  but  that  of  defence.  Hence  arose  the  fortifications  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 

Their  power  increased  and  the  Empire  no  longer  held  itself  on  the 
defensive.  The  idea  of  defence,  however,  continued  to  connect 
itself  exclusively  with  these  protecting  Straits  from  which  their  power 
has  arisen.  This  idea  has  existed  until  the  present  day,  and  exists 
still,  notwithstanding  the  disappearance  of  the  semblance  of  her  enemy's 
naval  strenfi^th  in  the  basin  of  the  Euxine. 

By  this  illusion  the  Turks  lost  sight  of  their  true  defensive  force, 
which  consists  in  commercial  aggression,  that  is  id  say,  in  stopping  the 
commerce  of  Russia. 

The  same  blindness  was  again  shown  in  France  in  1870,  and  it  led 
to  her  defeat. 

The  great  Sultans  did  not  possess  this  method  of  action.  It  did 
not  exist  until  after  the  opening  of  the  Straits  to  Russian  eomnierce  in 
1806.  The  Sublime  Porte  thus  remained  in  this  respect  without 
traditional  maxims  and  without  experience. 

Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  fully  appreciated  the  danger  which  she 
ran,  and  took  every  precaution  that  no  foreign  eye  should  penetrate 
her  secret 

This  did  not  prevent  a  fact  bringing  to  light  the  real  state  of  things. 
In  a  moment  of  indignation  excited  by  the  Greek  Revolution,  tne 
Porte  stopped  Russian  commerce  in  its  passage  through  the  Straits. 
The  consequences  of  this  step  were  unveiled  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
himself  in  these  words  :  ^'  Tne  Bosphorus  is  closed ;  our  commerce  is 
"  annihilated." 

His  predecessor  had  already  said  to  Napoleon  at  Erfurt,"  Constanti- 
**  nople  is  the  key  of  my  house  ;"  and  he  thereupon  demanded  that 
Turxey  should  be  given  to  him  in  the  partition  of  the  world  which 
these  two  sovereigns  proposed. 

Napoleon,  atter  a  night's  reflection,  rejected  the  proposal ;  for  on 
the  following  day  he  said,  "  Constantinople  is  the  world. 

Napoleon  looked  at  the  position  as  a  conqueror.  He  had  said  in 
EffTpt,  "  With  Turkish  soldiers  I  could  conquer  the  world." 

He  did  not  know  that  the  Turkish  soldier  owes  his  value  to  that 
respect  for  law  which  constituted  the  worth  of  a  Roman  soldier  in  the 
time  of  the  Republic.  He  united  his  false  idea  of  an  unscrupulous 
Turkish  soldier  with  an  unassailable  position  which  joins  Europe  to 
Asia,  and  which  closes,  and  opens  the  seas. 

If  Constantinople,  in  the  bands  of  a  belligerent  and  conquering 
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nation,  menaced  the  liberiy  of  other  nations^  with  how  much  more 
reason  could  not  its  position  in  the  hands  of  a  warlike  and  non- 
aggressive  nation  be  turned  to  account  in  repressing  the  ambition  of 
a  single  neighbour  who  is  so  much  at  its  mercy,  that  according  to  its 
own  confession  it  is  powerless  against  the  verbal  order  of  the  port 
captain  of  Constantinople  ?  The  only  Power  which  disturbs  the  world, 
whether  by  itself  or  by  means  of  others  on  which  it  acts,  is  Russia* 
Possessing  herself  of  Constantinople  she  would  be  able  to  subjugate 
Europe,  the  other  nations  being  powerless  to  do  anything  to  prevent 
her  either  by  diplomacy  or  by  arms. 

It  follows  therefore  that  common  defence  depends  absolutely  on  the 
army,  the  navy,  and  the  Straits  which  belong  to  the  Sultan  Abdul 
Aziz. 

If  this  were  not  so,  the  framework  of  Europe  would  already  have 
disappeared  by  the  fall  of  its  central  column. 

Tlie  two  maritime  Powers  only  exist  as  such  on  the  condition  of  being 
united ;  for,  separated,  they  balance  and  clash  against  each  other.  H 
then  the  defence  of  Turkey  depended  on  foreign  aid  and  on  maritime 
power,  she  would  already  nave  passed  from  existence. 

These  two  countries  (France  and  England),  moreover,  though  in 
very  different  degrees,  are  afflicted  with  a  grave  malady — that  of  de- 
composition. They  are  divided  into  opposite  factions  and  hostile 
classes,  so  as  no  longer  to  merit  the  name  of  nations.  As  r^ards 
their  externals  they  have,  by  the  loss  of  customs  and  traditions,  lost 
the  knowledge  of  what  they  themselves  have  done.  Wars  are  waged 
without  judicial  procedure,  and  the  people  are  always  ready  to  bear 
the  cost  of  them  when  their  passions  are  excited ;  negotiations  are 
carried  on  in  secret  without  either  of  the  two  countries  having  men 
capable,  by  a  study  of  this  branch  of  affairs,  of  conducting  them. 
They  are  without  instruction  and  without  control.  The  whole  people 
is  unknowingly  delivered  over  absolutely  to  the  ignorance,  the  in- 
capacity, the  caprice,  or  the  treason  of  a  single  man  who  has  been 
elevated  to  power  by  the  sudden  changes  of  the  majorities  of  a 
factious  and  ignorant  assembly. 

These  two  nations  change  from  day  to  day.  One  day  they  wildly 
pursue  a  particular  object,  without  counting  its  cost,  which  on 
the  next  day  they  bitterly  attack  ;*  while  at  any  moment  a  colony 
may  revolt,  a  capital  may  be  devastated  by  insurrection,  or  a  dynasty 
may  be  expelled  to  beg  its  bread  from  a  foreign  Government. 

The  material  strength  of  these  two  Powers  is  thus  converted  not 
only  into  feebleness  but  into  danger.  The  more  powerful  they  are 
the  greater  is  the  peril  in  what  thev  stand. 

So  far  as  regards  Turkey,  it  is  always  against  her  that  this  strengtli 
exhibits  itself  under  the  divers  phases  of  the  bombardment  of  her 
capital  and  her  ports,  of  the  destruction  of  her  fleet  in  time  of  peace, 
of  the  dismemberment  of  her  territory,  of  hostile  demonstrations  on  her 
coasts,  and,  lastly,  of  the  entry  of  foreign  squadrons  into  her  interior 
waters  for  the  purpose  of  paralysing  her  action  when  at  war  with  her 
enemy,  under  the  mask  of  co-operating  with  her. 

*  The  Mentchikoflf  note  and  the  Andrassj  note. 
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This  frightfal  manifestation  of  ineptitude  and  perfidy  is  nothing 
to  what  follows.  The  culminating  proof  of  decadence  is  this,  that 
the  nations  of  Europe  believe  that  they  have  upheld  Turkey  and  re- 
sisted Kussia ;  a  state  of  things  which  does  not  exclude  the  hope  of 
seeing  the  former  fall  and  the  seizure  of  some  of  its  fragments. 

From  this  precarious  position  at  home  and  from  this  uncertain 
course  of  action  from  abroad^  arises  a  danger  in  other  respects  very 
great ;  namely,  that  of  seeking  from  without  for  counsel  and  protec- 
tion. By  this  must  both  of  these  nations  fall,  the  one  by  the  other, 
under  the  direction  of  and  into  dependence  on  a  foreign  Uovemment 
which  is  free  from  these  causes  of  weakness,  and  which,  by  the 
knowledge  it  possesses,  conducts  itself  with  uniformity,  and  advances 
with  certitude  on  its  path.  But  this  Government  is  that  which  covets 
the  Dardanelles,  ana  against  which  Europe  believes  itself  obliged  to 
protect  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

In  short,  it  is  precisely  this  moral  and  intellectual  state  of  Europe 
which  has  brought  forth  the  project  of  conquering  it ;  a  condition 
which  had  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago  reached  a  degree  of  de- 
velopment tha;  justified  Peter  thr  Oreat  in  taking  it  as  the  basis 
of  his  political  system ;  which  project  commences  with  these  words— 
"  Europe  has  entered  its  secona  childhood.*' 

Second  childhood  is  old  age.  For  nations  who  renew  themselves 
unceasingly,  old  age  can  no  otherwise  exist  bat  in  false  ideas  trans- 
mitted from  the  old  to  the  young  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  its  public 
affairs. 

The  defect  of  Turkev  on  the  other  hand  consists  in  weakness  and 
credulity.  With  her  the  transmission  of  false  ideas  is  impossible,  for 
she  has  none.  If  it  be  a  question  of  war  she  refers  to  the  Law ; 
she  has  no  negotiations  because  she  does  not  meddle  with  the  affairs 
of  others. 

Europe  has  very  rapidly  grown  old  both  by  error  and  by  changes. 
Turkey  remains  young  because  she  has  not  changed.  "  Perfidy^'  a 
word  which  sums  up  the  action  of  Europe  towards  her,  has  no  synonyme 
in  her  language. 

In  this  appreciation  of  Turkey,  she  is  considered  as  she  existed  up  to 
the  time  when  England  and  France,  under  the  mask  of  a  war  with 
Hussia,  entered  with  their  fleets  into  the  midst  of  her  capital  and  by  so 
doing  changed  her  constitution  and  laws.  It  was  then  that  for  the  first 
time  she  contracted  a  debt,  and  that  the  Government  of  the  Sultan  freed 
itself  from  the  control  of  the  Divan.  All  that  has  happened  since  is 
only  an  evil  dream  which  will  disappear  if  she  awakes.  If  she  does 
not  awake  it  is  death. 

Conclusion. 

The  idea  of  military  power  appears,  however,  to  be  inconsistent 
with  continual  insurrections,  and  so  it  would  be  if  the  repressive  force 
had  been  employed  in  vain. 

But  these  events,  such  as  they  are,  have  been  very  rare  and  have 
ceased  from  the  moment  the  Government  seriously  applied  itself  to 
suppress  them. 
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Since  the  accession  of  the  Sultan  Abpul  Medjid,  that  is  to  say, 
during  thirty-six  years,  there  have  been  three  insurrections,  two  by 
Christians  and  one  by  Mussulmans.  The  two  first  only  were  known 
in  Europe ;  namely,  that  of  Candia,  which  was  suppressed  by  a  pro- 
clamation announcing  that  foreigners  who  were  taken  in  arms  would 
be  hanged  as  pirates,  and  that  which  has  recently  broken  out  in  a 
comer  of  the  Eferzegovina,  and  which  will  likewise  cease  under  a  pro- 
clamation of  a  similar  character.  The  third  insurrection,  the  Alba- 
nian, numbering  50,000  men,  was  calmed  before  the  arrival  of  the 
troops  from  Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  by  the  death  of  Aali 
Pacha,  and  the  nomination  of  his  successor,  the  present  Grand  Yizier. 
The  cause  of  it  was  the  abrogation  by  Russia  of  the  convention  signed 
with  Turkey  in  1856  with  regard  to  the  Black  Sea. 

There  have  been  also  revolutions  in  the  Principalities  of  the  Danube, 
but  these  were  directed  against  their  own  princes,  who  had  openly 
fallen  into  dependence  on  Russia. 

If  there  have  been  insurrections  they  have  always  been  against 
Bussia  and  not  for  her.  This  is  the  reason  why  she  cannot  make  use 
of  them.  The  i^mall  movements  which  she  organises  at  great  trouble 
and  cost  are  entirely  factitious,  and  are  only  got  up  in  order  to  serve 
as  diplomatic  pivots  in  her  dealings  with  foreign  Powers. 

The  Porte  did  not  offer  the  smallest  obstacle.  It  knew  what  was 
going  on,  but  it  allowed  things  to  take  their  course.* 

The  revolutionary  spirit  does  not  exist  in  Turkey,  neither  any  more 
does  the  idea  of  its  repression.  On  this  subject  a  just  judgment 
cannot  be  fonned  in  Europe. 

No  sericms  man  can  at  the  present  day  doubt  that  in  the  year  1856, 
all  Europe  was  in  en'or  regarding  her  own  gravest  interests.  It  is, 
moreover,  evident  that  she  did  not  accidentaUy  lose  her  way,  but  that 
she  was  deceived.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  natural  that  she  should  have 
now  lost  her  way,  and  that  she  has  been  deceived  with  regard  to  a 
country  which  to  her  is  incomprehensible. 

If  tnere  existed  in  a  country  a  disposition  for  revolt,  a  foreign  war, 
the  threat  of  a  war  and  an  invasion  would  develop  and  demonstrate  it. 
Under  all  these  trials  of  Turkey  the  absence  and  not  the  presence  of 
this  disposition  manifests  itself. 

In  1849  Russia  and  Austria  unitedly  demanded,  by  a  threat  of  war 
in  case  of  refusal,  the  extradition  of  the  Hungarian  and  Polish 
refugees.  The  Porte  refused  to  surrender  them,  and  Russia  and 
Austria  thereupon  desisted  from  their  demands.  Both  acts  were  based 
on  the  absence  of  insurrectional  elements  in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Fourteen  years  afterwards,  on  the  presentation  of  the  Mentchikoff 
Note,  the  British  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  gave  the  reason  why  the 

-    -  —  —  -  ^ ^ . —   -  _   -    -  -  -  —  — 

*  The  Rasaiaii  ambassador  at  Vienna  telegraphed  to  the  Russian  consul  at  Raguaa  on  the  2/14 
of  September,  1870,  as  follows :  "  Boscovich  and  Micich  will  supply  the  articles  wanted.  Inform 
Prince  Kicholas.  Push  on  armaments  and  drilling."  This  was  the  answer :  **  Prince  Nicholas 
is  very  grateful.  Tchernoevttx  dep6ts  full.  Population  enthusiastic.  Wait  the  order  widi 
impatience.  Complete  understandinf;  with  the  Mtrdite  Christians.  Popovo  and  Soutortsa 
demoralised  by  'i'urlcish  vexations.  Xo  means  of  sending  arms  to  them.  Great  ▼igUance  of 
Tu'ks/' 
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European  Powers  had  taken  the  resolution  to  support  the  Sultan  in 
these  terms : 

"  The  approach  even  to  the  frontier  of  a  considerable  Russian  force 
"  would  excite  insurrection  from  one  end  of  the  Empire  to  the  other." 

We  have  seen  that  the  entry  even,  of  all  the  disposable  forces  of 
Russia  (though  supported  by  the  Powers)  did  not  bring  about  the 
slightest  insurrectional  movement,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  on  every 
occasion,  and  in  every  place,  the  population  gave  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
port to  the  Turkish  arms. 

The  Porte,  trusting  to  the  powers  and  suspecting  no  danger  from 
Greece,  withdrew  its  troops  from  Thessaly.  Tne  occasion  was  turned 
to  profit  for  ordering  20,000  Greek  troops  to  the  frontier  to  support 
an  invasion  of  20,000  men  called  volunteers,  but  commanded  by 
Greek  officers.  This  invasion  was  resisted  and  driven  back  by 
the  Thessalian  population,  the  only  Gh^eek  population  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire, 

Twelve  years  afterwards  the  insurrection  in  Candia  broke  out.  The 
Porte  which  had  borne  with  it  for  three  years  put  an  end  to  it,  being 
roused  into  indignation  by  the  words  of  the  British  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  who  had  said  that  ^^  the  Sublime  Porte  was  incapable 
"of  suppressing  it." 

On  tnis  occasion  the  Governments  and  people  of  Europe  all  be- 
lieved that  the  factitious  movement  was  an  insurrection,  and  that  it 
would  spread  to  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  and  Bosnia. 

Independently  of  the  general  danger  with  which  the  progress  of 
Russia  in  the  West  ana  South  menaces  Europe,  there  is  another 
special  and  clearly  defined  one,  that  in  which  England  stands  with 
regard  to  the  Indies ;  and  this  is  one  which  ought  to  insure  to  Turkey 
the  constant  co-operation  and  powerful  support  of  England.  If  this 
were  so  no  danger  could  exist  even  in  the  case  of  absolute  weakness 
of  Turkey.  But  the  danger  does  exist,  and  it  goes  on  increasing. 
The  cause  of  it  is  to  be  sought  for  elsewhere  than  m  material  consider- 
ations. It  has  to  be  sought  for  in  the  minds  and  characters  of  men. 
It  presents  itself  in  the  knowledge  and  capacity  of  those  who  consti- 
tute the  Russian  Cabinet,  and  in  the  absence  or  those  qualities  among 
other  nations.  The  weak  mind  can  only  will  what  the  strong  mina 
wills. 

It  is  not  in  natural  qualities  that  other  States  are  deficient.  It 
is  that  administration  and  lawful  rule  has  by  little  and  little  been 
effaced ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  these  nations  march  to  decline  and 
would  march  to  it  without  the  impulsion  in  that  sense  which  Russia 
gives  to  them. 

This  rule  consists  in  the  separation  of  power  in  the  State,  and  in 
the  habits  and  convictions  which  this  separation  produces.  These 
habits  render  superfluous  the  knowledge  wnich  to  day  lias  become  a 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  Russia ;  because  it  prevents  intermeddling  in 
the  affairs  of  others ;  because  it  deprives  the  executive  power  of  the 
faculty  of  making  war  without  a  judicial  decision  of  levying  taxes  or 
of  borrowing  money  to  supply  them,  and,  consequently,  ot  entering 
into  negotiations  at  will,  or  of  compremising  the  nation  in  secret  and 
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without  its  knowledge.  For  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  safeguards, 
Turkey  offers  the  field  and  the  occasion. 

In  France  they  are  so  far  removed  from  such  a  state  of  things  at  the 
present  time  that  even  the  tradition  of  it  has  disappeared.  In  England 
the  traditions  and  even  the  laws  exist,  but  the  habits  have  disappeared. 
The  control  of  their  Qovernment  is  for  everv  Frenchman  an  idea  as 
incomprehensible  as  would  be  that  of  controlling  the  storm ;  to  every 
Englishman  the  idea  is  not  incomprehensible,  but  the  carrying  of  it, 
out  appears  to  him  to  be  impossible. 

In  Turkey  twenty  yeara  have  not  quite  passed  away  since,  frtHU  ex* 
temal  causes,  this  rule  of  conduct  has  been  put  asiae  ;  men  yet  live 
who  practised  it.  Her  constitution  is  not  dead ;  it  lives  in  her  men. 
The  suppression  of  it  afflicts  them,  but  the  affliction  has  not  been  con- 
verted into  subversive  or  revolutionary  ideas  against  their  constitution 
and  their  sovereign,  nor  into  projects  of  dismemberment  and  invasion 
of  their  neighbours. 

The  consequence  is  that  the  destiny  of  the  world  is  in  the  hands  of 
Turkey.  She  is  marchine  to  her  ruin.  If  she  continues  her  course 
she  will  draw  the  world  Song  with  her.  She  will  save  the  world  if 
she  arrests  the  course  she  is  now  pursuing. 

To  arrest  this  course  three  conditions  are  necessary,  the  perfor- 
mance of  all  of  which  is  simple  and  easy. 

1.  To  know  her  natural  strength,  so  that  she  may  no  longer  be  in- 
timidated by  Kussia. 

2.  To  know  her  moral  worth,  so  that  she  may  not  be  corrupted  by 
contact  with  Europeans. 

3.  To  know  the  wisdom  of  her  constitutions  and  to  restore  them,  in 
fact,  as  th^y  existed  in  1853. 

The  Sultan,  unlike  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  has  a  people  into  wliose 
arms  he  can  throw  himself ;  and  the  hour  has  an'ived  when  it  is  for 
him  to  decide  between  his  people  and  Russia. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  are  : — 

1.  That  there  does  not  exist  for  Turkey  any  internal  danger  beyond 
what  arises  from  the  submission  of  her  Goveniment  to  European 
Powers. 

2.  That  Russia  cannot  make  any  attempt  against  the  independence 
of  Turkey  except  by  moving  the  European  Powers  to  act  upon  her. 

Setting  out  from  these  two  bases  it  remains  to  be  consiaered  what 
the  coercive  means  are  which  Turkey  possesses  and  which  it  is  in  her 
power  to  employ  against  Russia. 

In^  1856  England  and  France  abdicated  their  maritime  control  over 
Russia.  By  the  stroke  of  a  pen  in  secret  they  affected  to  efface  in 
human  contests  the  liquid  portion  of  the  globe,  and  they  rendered  use- 
less the  ships,  artillery,  ana  arsenals  which  had  cost  them,  only  reckon- 
ing smce  the  peace  of  Vienna,  more  than  six  hundred  millions  ster- 
ling or  fifteen  milliards  of  francs.  They  continue,  nevertheless,  to 
go^  on  incurring  the  same  expense,  and  that  without  any  definable 
object.  They  moreover  induced  Turkey  to  sign  lier  abdication  of  the 
same  maritime  rights. 

Henceforth  all  resistance  to  Russia  will  appear  impossible  unkss 
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what  was  done  in  1 856  be  abrogated.  This  is  in  fact  the  case  as 
regards  others,  but  not  as  regards  Turkey.  That  Power  has  been  able 
to  maintain  itself  without  its  naval  force,  as  was  shown  in  the  War 
of  1828-29,  when,  being  without  a  regular  army,  England  and  France 
destroyed  her  fleet.  For  her  the  two  species  of  force  form  one  alone,* 
since  geographically  she  cuts  off  the  land  communication  by  a  strait  of 
the  sea  and  sea  communications  by  batteries  on  land.  It  is  thus  in 
her  power  to  supersede  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 

Turkey  at  war  with  Russia  has,  i^cording  to  the  new  code,  to  allow 
Russian  commerce  to  be  carried  on  under  a  neutral  flag.  But  this 
new  code  does  not  forbid  her  to  blockade  Russian  ports.  l%at  blockade 
would  be  effected  not  by  ships  before  Odessa  and  Taganrog  but  by 
the  guns  planted  at  the  lighthouses  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

To  professional  men  who  have  those  places  before  their  eyes  this 
operation  presents  itself  so  naturally  that  the  admirals  of  the  allied 
squadrons  wished  to  carry  it  into  effect  in  1854.  These  admirals,  who 
were  in  ignorance  of  the  intentions  of  the  Cabinets  and  who  believed 
the  war  to  be  sincere,  wanted  to  stop  Russia's  commerce.  Being  re- 
strained by  the  suspension  of  the  Right  of  Search,  they  asked  pennis- 
sion  to  blockade  Odessa  and  Taganrog.  Orders  arrived  three  times 
for  the  blockade,  but  on  each  occasion  they  were  preceded  or  imme- 
diately followed  by  secret  ones  to  suspend  execution.  The  two  admi- 
rals then  proposed  to  make  the  blockade  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  but  to  this  proposal  the  English  Government  gave  an  absolute 
refusal. 

Here,  then,  is  the  solution  of  every  difficulty  not  only  for  Turkey 
but  for  Europe.  The  maritime  Powers  cannot  reinstate  themselves 
in  a  right  position  without  deciding  that  they  will  emancipate  them- 
selves from  the  trammels  they  are  now  under.  They  are  incapable  of 
taking  such  a  decision.  They  do  not  wish  to  take  it.  They  never 
wish  anything  but  what  Russia  wishes. 

The  question  is  therefore  simply  and  absolutely  what  the  Sultan 
wishes.  His  will  determines  the  action  of  his  Government.  It  is 
not  at  all. a  question  of  what  the  Turkish  people  wish,  for  his  will  is 
theirs  from  tne  moment  he  resolves  on  resuming  his  independence. 

Those  depositions  being  admitted,  the  question  is  how  are  they  to 
be  citrried  into  effect. 

The  dismissal  of  the  Russian  Ambassador  (or  even  of  the  Russian 
Consul  in  Bosnia)  settles  the  question  of  the  insurrection  in  the 
Herzegovina,  of  the  Andrassy  Note,  and  of  all  foreign  inter- 
ference. 

To  send  away  an  Ambassador  is  a  matter  very  simple  and  easy. 
Spain,  in  1847,  sent  away  the  English  Ambassador  for  ofiering  advice 
on  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country  to  the  Government  of  Queen 
ISABlELiiA.  The  Pope  not  only  dismissed  the  Russian  Ambassador,  but 
refused  to  receive  another.  The  Porte  ought  to  know  that  Russia 
withdraws  so  soon  as  it  opposes  to  her  a  firm  resolution.  The  habits 
of  late  years  have,  however,  so  falsified  the  ideas  on  this  matter  of 
the  men  who  among  the  Turks  are  concerned  with  diplomatic  affairs, 
th9t  it  becomes  necessary  to  anticipaite  the  objection  which  will  im- 
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mediately  arise  in  their  minds  that  this  dismissal  will  bQ  eqaivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  war,  and  that  this  declaration  cannot  be  obtained 
either  from  the  Med^ilis  or  from  the  Sheik-ul-Islam  for  the  present 
case,  that  is  to  say,  the  part  which  Bussia  is  taking  in  the  insurrection 
in  the  Herzegovina. 

The  objection  would  in  itself  be  a  just  one.  It  is  also  equally  certain 
tliat  the  General  Assembly  would  vote  not  an  Istifta  for  a  war 
against  Russia,  but  a  Jaazir  (a  censure)  on  the  Porte  instead. 

But  here  there  is  no  need  at  all  of  a  war  which  it  is  not  within  the 
competence  of  the  Qovernment  to  make,  but  of  the  dismissal  of  an 
Ambassador  which  is  within  its  competence.  It  would  then  be  for  Russia 
to  act  either  by  submitting  to  or  opposing  it.  But  she  could  only 
oppose  it  by  an  act  of  open  aggresion  which  would  entail  on  her  the 
issuing  of  a  Fetva,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  state  of  war  which  would  strike 
at  once  at  her  commerce,  and  wliich  on  its  prolongation  for  a  certain 
time  would  reduce  her  revenues,  agitate  her  provinces,  ruin  her  credit 
and  financial  system,  and  break  up  her  army. 

Turkey  being  put  in  the  way  of  legal  inquiry  a  blow  might  at  the 
same  time  be  given  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris  which  would  create  a 
danger  for  Kussia  of  a  new  order.  Nothing  would  be  more  easy  in 
order  to  encourage  those  in  Europe  who  are  working  to  bring  about  an 
abrogation  of  that  act,  than  a  decision  from  Mussulman  jurisprudence 
on  the  illegality  of  the  abolition  of  privateering,  and  the  immunity  of  a 
belligerent's  property  at  sea  under  a  neutral  flag,  a  consequence  which 
follows  from  the  Mussulman  maxim,  as  to  the  obliiration  of  adopting 
every  means  for  diminishing  and  shortening  the  evils  witli  which  war 
is  attended. 


Speech  of  Mr.  Butler- Johnstone. 

{From  the  "  Rome''  of  February  16.) 
Houi^  OF  Commons,  February,  1876. 
Thb  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone)  brings  us  back  to 
the  year  1856.  I  also  willingly  go  back  to  that  year  in  order  to  say 
that  all  the  troubles  and  all  the  difficulties  of  Turkey  are  owing  to  whJit 
happened  at  that  time.  Mr.  Gladstone  calls  the  Government  of 
Turkey  a  despotic  Government.  But  previous  to  the  year  he  men^ 
tions  Turkey  was  the  least  despotically  governed  country  in  the  whole 
world.  It  was  essentially  a  Government  of  checks  and  counteiv 
checks. 

The  Pacha  was  chosen  by  the  Divan,  the  Cadi  by  the  chief  of  the 
legal  body.  The  local  administration  of  each  province  was  wholly 
independent  of  that  of  the  others.  At  Constantmople  every  imperial 
decision  had  to  depend  on  the  deliberations  of  the  Divan.  But  in  1856, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  the  Crimean  War,  European  influence  be- 
came nreponderant.  Undercover  of  this  preponderance  Aali  Pacha 
brought  about  a  I'evolution  in  the  Government  of  his  country,  from 
a  constitutional  Government  he  converted  it  into  a  despotic  Govern- 
ment by  the  abolition  of  the  constitutional  Divan.  From  this  we  have, 
1st,  the  disorganisation  and  confusion  of  the  provinces ;  2ndy  the  noo- 
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obserrance  of  the  firmans  of  the  Sultan  and  his  Viziers ;  and  3rd, 
financial  confu»on  which  is  the  result  of  debt. 

Each  of  these  vices  has  its  source  in  this  conversion  of  the  Govern- 
ment into  despotism.  The  firmans  and  the  ordinances  have  no  force 
^th  the  Turks  because  the  Turks  do  not  understand  arbitrary  ordi- 
nances. If  you  wish  to  see  these  decrees  and  ordinances  possess  the 
force  of  law,  you  will  endeavour  to  cause  a  revival  to  be  made  of  the 
ancient  constitution  of  Turkey.  If  your  efforts  were  directed  to  tliis 
point  you  would  be  able  to  bring  about  a  truly  great  and  happy  reform 
which  you  would  never  obtain  by  an  adliesion  to  the  anti-Christian 
note. 

(Further  on,  speaking  of  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  scrip  Mr. 

BnTLEI^JoHNSTONE  said :) 

It  is  clear  that  this  purchase  places  us  under  the  absolute  necessity 
of  abrogating  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  This  purchase  is  an  acknow- 
ledmient  by  England  that  the  Suez  Canal  is  the  great  maritime  road 
to  the  Indies.  This  route  has  no  value  except  for  the  mistress  of  the 
sea.  England  cannot  be  mistress  of  the  sea  unless  she  abrogates  the 
Declaration  of  Paris. 

On  this  speech  Mr.  UrquharIe  makes  the  following  observa- 
tions : — 

It  is  a  matter  very  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
and  the  abrogation  of  the  Turkish  Constitution  arc  of  the  same  date. 
The  Declaration  of  Paris  has  not  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  and 
there  has  been  a  revolution  in  tlie  two  countries.  An  instance  of  the 
consequences  which  befall  Governments  when  they  set  at  naught  the 
Pontifical  law  which  forbids  every  Christian  to  take  part  in  a  war 
which  has  not  been  preceded  by  a  decree. 

The  war  of  the  Turks  against  the  Russians  was  preceded  by  a 
Fetva.  But  the  war  of  the  French  and  the  English — **  the  war  of 
connivance  and  credulity,"  as  Mr.  Disraeli  characterised  it,  was 
made  without  the  sanction  either  of  reason  or  necessity ;  without  the 
sanction  of  a  legal  or  even  of  an  administrative  body.  And  finally 
the  Turks  who  conducted  themselves  according  to  law,  have  sufiered 
from  the  lawless  conduct  of  their  allies. 

To  these  considerations  so  just,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  chastise- 
ment which  overtakes  the,  contemners  of  the  Xiaw  of  Nations,  we 
have  to  add  that  this  Crimean  war  which  was  undertaken  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  Russia  and  to  exclude  her  from  the  Engine,  has  cost  seas 
of  blood  and  millions  of  treasure,  and  that  it  had  a  result  wholly 
opposed  to  that  which  was  anticipated  by  the  allied  Powers. 


The  present  Policy  or  Russia. — "  Inferences  from  tlie  past,  Iiowever  accurnie> 
do  not  at  present  suffice  to  anticipate  what  may  happen.  Russia  is  tottering  on  tiic 
brink  of  a  financial  abyss.    Desperate  counseh  may  be  the  safest." — Privaie  Leitfr. 

XiTLES  A  Joke. — George  Canning,  to  spite  the  Emperor  of  Russia  (self-created), 
conferred  as  a  joke  the  title  of  Emperor  on  the  chief  of  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Brnzil. 
Benjamin  Drs&AELi  confers  on  the  Queen  of  England  the  title  of  Empress  to  baulk 
the  said  self-created  Emperor  of  Russia  of  his  Indian  prey.  An  Art  of  Farlilimeiit 
ii  now  wanted  to  b«  witty,  and  the  sacriff'ee  of  an  Empire  for  a  jokci 
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A  Declaration  of  War  among  the  Turks. 

[Thk  two  following  letters  appeared  in  the  Rome  of  the  2nd  of 
March,  1876.  Want  of  space  prevents  us  from  giving  the  remark^ 
with  which  that  journal  accompanies  them.] 

To  THE  Editor  or  "Rome." 

Sis, — ^Tbe  wair  of  the  Turks  agdnst  Russia  in  1853,  was  preceded 
by  k  Fetva,  but  the  war  of  the  French  and  the  English  was  made 
without  legality.  This  is  what  Mr.  Ubquhart  said  m  jour  journal 
of  the  16th  of  the  present  month. 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  will  be  gratifying  to  you  to  know  what  a 
FETva  IS,  and  how  for  the  war  in  question  the  Fetva  was  obtained, 
which  for  us  Mussulmans  constitutes  the  difference  between  murder 
and  war. 

On  the  presentation  of  the  Mentchikoff  Note  in  the  spring  of 
1853,  the  Grand  Vizier  wished  to  declare  war  at  once,  but  he  could 
not  do  so  without  the  sanction  of  the  Mejlis-Aumoumi  (Genm«l 
Assembly)  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  persons,  composed  of  public 
functionaries  either  in  office  or  retirement,  of  all  the  professors  of 
Medtes^hs  (colleges  attached  to  the  mosques),  and  of  the  notables 
summoned  from  all  the  provinces.  It  is  only  on  the  demand  {IsU/ta) 
of  this  Assembly  that  the  Sheik-ul«Islam  can  be  asked  to  examine  the 
pase  of  a  war. 

The  Assembly  therefore  met,  and  Resghid  Pasha,  then  Grand 
Vizier,  laid  before  it  the  reasons  for  the  declaration  of  war  in  this : 
that  the  envoy  of  Nicholas  said  that  his  master  had  the  right, 
according  to  Treaties,  of  protecting  his  co-religionists,  the  subjects  of 
the  Sultan. 

Vidinly-Khodjta,  who  having  been  the  professor  of  several 
UlemcUf  was  at  the  head  of  that  body,  replied  :*^ 

^*  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  study  the  text  of  the  ultinuUumJ 

On  this  the  secretary  read  the  translation  of  the  Mentchikoff 
Note. 

Joiranlt-Khodja,  an  ordinary  professor,  said:  —  "This  docu- 
"  ment  relates  to  an  ancient  Treaty.  What  ground  for  his  pretended 
**  right  dbes  it  give  the  Czar  I" 

Several  Voices :  "  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  all  the  Treaties 
^'  concluded  between  us  and  Russia.^' 

The  Assembly  then  adjounied  to  give  time  to  the  Government  to 
furnish  all  the  Treaties  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 

On  the  next  day  all  those  documents  were  read  by  the  secretary  to 
the  Assembly  which  met  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace. 

JocUDLY-KoDJA,  Professor  of  the  "  Analyses,"  said :  ^*  It  is  a 
**  question  of  the  Treaty  of  Kainardji  in  which  are  these  words.  *  He 
"  will  protect  them;  but  these  words  according  to  the  rules  of  gram- 
"  mar  refer  to  the  Sultan  and  not  to  the  Czar,  who  is  last  named  m  the 
"  sentence.' " 

After  this,  the  Assemby,  having  deliberated,  voted  not  an  leHfta 
which  is  a  demand  for  a  Fetva,  but  a  Jaazir^  which  means  blame. 
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Keschid  Pacha,  said  ;  *^  Every  one  knows  that  the  proceedings 
of  Bttssia  are  blamable.  But  Russia  means  to  say  by  this  ultimatuin 
that  Treaties  are  chains  for  the  feeble  {Ech  chait-hmea  goulib). 

ViDiNLY  replied:  **If  Russia  does  not  believe  that  Treaties  are 
^  bonds  for  the  strong,  and  if  Russia  trusts  to  force  to  suppress  right, 
^^  well,  in  that  case,  every  Mussulman  will  take  up  arms  for  the 
^'  defence  of  the  holy  causB** 

Every  one  thcfn  cried  out  ^^  Aferin  Khodja  /"  (bravo  professor). 

When,  later  on,  Russia  inarched  her  troops  and  invaded  the  Prin- 
cipalities the  Assembly  met  again  and  gave  its  decision  in  favour  of 
an  Istifla,  The  Divan  thereupon  addressed  an  htifta  to  the  Sheik- 
ul-Islam.  The  Fetva  consisted  of  a  simple  Yes  or  No.  But  this 
word  is  not  spoken  of  his  own  will,  by  the  8heik-ul-Islam.  He  sends 
the  Istifta  to  the  Fetvo-Khanch. 

The  Fetvo-Khanch  is  a  large  library  of  jurisprudence  in  the  Palace 
of  Justice.  All  the  FetvajiU  (interpreters  of  the  law)  are  in  this 
library.  The  Fetva-Emini  (chief  of  this  body),  on  receiving  ah 
Istifta,  appoints  one  of  the  Fetvajiis  to  study  the  wair,  and  after  silch 
study  has  Ibeen  made  he  writes  a  yes  or  a  no  at  the  foot  of  the  exposi- 
tion of  reasons^  and  indicates  the  book  and  chapter  on  which  he  restft 
his  decision. 

This  indication  and  signature  of  the  Fetvadjii  suffice  for  private 
affairs.  But  when  it  is  a  question  of  State  affairs  it  is  necessary  for 
the  Sheik-uI-Islam  himself  to  sign  it. 

In  1853  the  yes  for  the  Declaration  of  War  was  signed  by  the 
Sheik-nl-Islam,  and  the  Sultan  sanctioned  it  on  the  representation  of 
the  Divan ;  after  which  war  was  declared. 

In  your  journal  you  speak  of  the  esteem  of  Catholics  for  Mr. 
Urquhabt  ;  he  thus  becomes  a  tie  which  unites  us  with  you.  It  is 
Bot  that  he  is  a  king  or  a  prince ;  he  is  even  not  more  Mussulman  than 
Catholic,  bat  he  is  just  and  clear-sighted.  It  is  thus  that  justice 
tmites  us  against  the  tyranny  of  modem  Europe,  which  is  the  enemy 
of  both. 

All  the  Turks  who  have  seen  your  journal  have  been  touched 
to  the  heart.  The  copies  will  pass  from  hand  to  hand  from  the 
centre  of  Arabia  td  the  confines  of  Persia. 

At  length  there  is  a  voice  in  Europe  which  is  not  that  of  the  London 
Times ;  a  voice  which  is  the  truth,  and  which  comes  from  Rome.  It  is 
towards  the  Pope,  driven  out  and  despoiled  by  Christians,  that  Mussul- 
mans will  turn  their  eyes. 

The  Times,  in  an  article  in  June,  1867,  thus  defined  the  position 
of  Europe  :  '^  There  are  two  enemies  of  modem  civilisation,  the  Pope 
and  the  Sultan." 

An  OSMANLI. 

After  this  letter,  which  is  so  interesting,  the  journal  referred  to  pub- 
lishes the  following  very  conclusive  one  from  Mr.  Ubquhart. 

Montreav,  Febmmry  26th,  1S76. 

Spt, — The  letter  which  I  send  you  is  verv  remarka.ble  by  the  details 
it  gives,  and  for  the  proof  which  it  furnisnes  of  the  existence  on  the 
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soil  of  ipodem  Eoiope  of  administrative  manners  and  of  political 
conscience ;  but  it  reqaires  from  me  some  explanation  on  two  points. 

1.  The  delay  which  occurred  between  the  [>as8age  of  the  Pruth 
by  the  Russian  troops^  and  the  Turkish  Declaration  (S  War. 

2.  The  source  wnence  came  the  money  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war. 

The  Delay* — ^The  Russian  troops  crossed  the  Pruth  on  the  8th  of 
July.  The  Declaration  of  War  only  appeared  in  the  month  of 
September.  If  an  appeal  had  been  maide  for  the  second  time  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  the  time  of  the  news  of  the  passa^  of  the 
Pruth,  and  the  Fetva  for  war  had  been  thus  at  once  obtained,  the 
first  Russian  corps  would  have  been  made  prisoners. 

To  what,  then,  is  this  fatal  delay  to  be  attributed? 

The  European  Powers  interfered,  and  pressed  with  so  much  weight 
on  the  Grand  Viaier  and  the  Sultan  (Lord  Stratford  de  Redguffe. 
after  nearly  seven  hours'  conversation,  left  the  Sultan  not  convinced 
but  broken  down),  that  they  gave  the  Russians  time  to  accumulate 
their  forces  and  to  push  them  up  to  the  Danube. 

The  Governments  undertook  the  defence  of  the  MentchikofF  Note 
(at  the  first  Vienna  Conference)  ;  they  consequently  justified  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Ottoman  territory,  and  finally  made  the  Porte  to  under- 
stand that  they  would  take  the  side  of  Russia  unless  her  just  demands 
received  satisniction. 

But  in  the  same  measure  that  the  Divan  yielded  under  this  pressure, 
the  indignation  from  the  people  broke  out  in  every  part  of  the  Empire, 
and  forced  the  Sultan  to  decide  between  foreign  Governments  and 
a  popular  revolution.  The  decision  was  therefore  arrived  at  for  war, 
a  second  General  Assembly  was  convoked,  and  the  necessary  measures, 
according  to  the  Mussulman  constitution,  for  rendering  the  war  legal 
were  adopted. 

In  what  position  at  that  time  were  the  Governments  of  England 
and  France,  or  at  least  the  men  who  in  those  countries  had  the  direction 
of  affairs?  They  expected  to  be  able  to  subdue  the  Porte,  and  to 
impose  on  it  the  Mentchikoff  Note.  But  they  were  pledged  in  the 
eyes  of  their  respective  nations  to  sustain  the  Sultan,  and  Uiey  could 
not  withdraw  themselves  from  their  position.  They  were  unable  to 
do  so  ;  this  would  have  been  to  leave  Russia  to  the  mercy  of  Turkey 
awakened  and  armed.  They  therefore  protracted  negotiations  to  the 
end  of  autumn  and  over  all  the  winter,  and  it  was  only  in  the  spring, 
and  after  several  victories  on  the  Danube,  where  the  Turks  established 
their  superiority  over  Russia,  that  they  resigned  themselves  to  intervene 
by  arms  on  die  theatre  of  the  war. 

It  was  necessary  to  fiy  to  the  defence  of  the  Sultw  against  a  crush- 
ing force,  and  they  allowed  eight  months  to  pass  before  sending  the 
troops  from  London  and  Marseilles ! 

But  how  justify  or  declare  a  war  after  having  supported  the  acts 
of  the  adverse  party  ?•    There  was  no  procedure  of  the  sort ;  not 

*  That  the  allies  supported  Russia  by  giving  themselves  the  appearance  of  being  oa  the 
side  of  the  Porte  is  proved  by  the  very  terms  of  the  Vienna  note ;  for  that  note  is  made  to 
say  to  the  Sultan  «•  that  he  should  remain  faithful  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Treaties  of 
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even  a  declaration  of  war.  The  docnment  which  appeared  under 
that  name  said  simply  that  the  Allies  were  sending  their  tix>ops  to 
aid  the  Sultan.  The  war  on  their  side  was,  therefore,  a  war  of 
fraud  in  its  origin  and  of  illegality  in  its  formtf.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  the  Allies  betrayed  Turkey,  and  in  terminating 
it  they  betrayed  themselves  (Declaration  of  Paris).  • 

At  Rome  it  will  not  be  yet  forgotten  that  this  war  was  likewise 
made  use  of  for  the  betrayal  of  Italy,  and  that  to  the  presence  of 
Sardinian  uniforms  in  the  Crimea  is  owing  the  unification  of  Italy 
and  the  confiscation  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 

All  these  circumstances,  and  others  more  secrtt,  you  will  find 
treated  of  in  my  little  pamphlet,  entitled  ^^  Naval  Strength  Suppressed 
by  the  Maritime  Powers.'^ 

The  Expenses. — The  General  Assembly  which  voted  the  war  did  not 
vote  the  money  to  carry  it  on.  There  exists  no  body  in  Turkey  which 
can  vote  taxes.  Taxes  are  fixed  beforehand  and  by  Law.  A  fortiori 
money  cannot  be  borrowed  nor  debts  contracted. 

Such  a  state  of  things  will  appear  strange  and  incomprehensible  to 
you ;  nevertheless  it  exists,  it  was  the  same  in  Kome  and  in  all 
ancient  systems.  It  is  even  a  necessaiy  condition  of  all  political  and 
national  permanence,  as  you  must  already  have  convinced  yourself 
by  what  you  see  in  Europe  since  the  new  system  of  taxation  at  will 
and  of  illegal  wars. 

It  is  moreover  the  system  of  the  Canon  Law,  according  to  which  to 
take  part  in  a  war  made  without  a  decree  constitutes  a  mortal  sin. 
As  regards  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
Bull  In  ccend  Domini, 

I  note  parenthetically  that  where  this  system  prevails  atheism  and 
revolution  are  unknown.  Illegal  wars  and  taxation,  at  will  are  for 
communities  mortal  maladies. 

A  Government  wjiich  cannot  create  for  itself  resources  by  means 
either  of  royal  ordinances  or  the  vote  of  a  constitutional  assembly, 
must  save  out  of  its  fixed  revenue  in  order  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
accidents  of  war ;  accidents  which,  moreover,  it  will  take  good  care  to 
avoid.  This  is  why  in  former  times  the  public  treasure  was  the 
coveted  spoil  of  the  conquerors. 

In  TuTKey  this  reserve  constitutes  the  private  treasure  of  the  Sultan, 
but  it  cannot  be  touched  except  by  virtue  of  a  Fetva.   I  have  explained       ♦ 
this  part  of  the  constitution  in  a  printed  letter  on  the  Turkish  debt. 

•On  the  occasion  in  question  the  private  treasure  of  the  Sultans, 
exhausted  by  the  event  of  the  reign  of  Mahmoud,  could  furnish 
nothing. 

The  members  of  the  Divan  and  of  the  Mejlis  had  voted  the  war 
in  virtue  of  their  official  character;  they  associated  themselves  in 
their  private  character  to  furnish  its  expenses.    Before  the  separation 

Kaioardji  and  Adrianople  relative  to  the  protection  of  the  Christian  worship ;"  aod  they  in- 
tended to  insist  at  Constantinople  on  the  pnre  and  simple  adoption  of  this  note. — (See  the 
oiBcial  docnments  published  by  the  French  Government  under  I  he  title  of  France  and 
Buasia*  The  Eastern  Question'  February,  1854.)  [An  English  diplomatist  at  the  time  de- 
■cribwl  the  Vienna  note,  as,  ''  Mentchikors  not«  with  the  chill  off."] 
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of  their  meeting  the  sum  of  150,000,000  of  francs  was  subscribed ;  a 
sum  ten  times  sufficient  to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful  couclosion  if 
the  Turks  had  known  how  to  make  it;  for  then,  instead  of  costing 
them  money,  it  would  have  been  very  profitable  to  them,  as  in  virtue 
of  it  they  would  have  closed  the  Bosphorus  and  arrested  Buasian 
commerce. 

D.  Ubquhabt. 


Mr.  Urquhart  on  the  Andrassy  Note  of 
1876  and  the  Mentchikoff  Note  of  1856. 

(FYom  the  '^Ronuf'  of  February  15.) 

No.  I.  \ 

To  THB. Editor, 

Montreux,  FebinArjr  11, 1S7S. 

S1R5— I  send  you  another  letter  on  the  affairs  of  the  Hersegovina. 

The  first  said  that  Russian  diplomacy  had  there  been  beaten.  That 
was  a  ^eat  mistake;  and  the  proof  that  it  was  so  is,  that  out  of  this 
miserable  skirmish  came  the  Andrassy  Note. 

The  letter  which  I  send  you  to-day  shows  an  ineptitude  and  a 
feebleness  in  the  Turkish  Government  which  would  hardly  be  believed 
to  be  possible  in  any  Government  whatever.  Unfortunately  the  con* 
seauences  will  not  fall  on  it  alone,  but  on  all  of  us ;  because  there 
will  only  be  servitude  for  us  all  if  once  the  Russian  fla^  floats  in  the 
Dardanelles.  But  it  is  not  ^^  Russian  Diplomacy  *'  which  is  overturning 
the  world.  It  is  simply  that  Russia  possesses  capable  men,  and  that 
the  others  do  not  possess  them.  In  Russia  men  are  trained }  eke- 
where  they  are  not. 

The  Note  of  Count  Akdrassy  is  only  a  modification  of  the  Note  ot 
Count  Beust  of  February^  1867,  proposing  a  general  confiscation  of 
Turkey,  which  was  to  be  managed  from  that  time  by  a  European 
conference  from  which  Turkey  would  be  excluded.  This  Note  repre- 
sents the  policy  of  Austria  which  was  inaugurated  by  this  Saxon 
Minister  who  nad  been  transferred  to  Vienna;  a  policy  which  would 
have  remained  secret  if  a  representative  of  the  Sultan  had  not  commu- 
nicated the  Note  to  me.  The  blow,  which  was  then  based  on  the 
Gandian  insurrection,  failed,  because  Lord  Derby  having  declared 
the  Sublime  Porte  to  be  powerless,  it  awoke  at  this  word  and  put  an 
end  itself  to  the  Candiote  movement. 

The  present  Note  therefore  only  takes  up  the  work  of  M.  BluST 
who,  although  dismissed  from  Vienna,  now  represents  Austria  at 
London.  M.  Beust  is  the  counterpart  of  GeneralloNATiEFF,  and  like 
the  latter,  he  succeeds.  It  was  in  lact  M.  Beust  who  really  made  the 
war  of  1870. 

The  English  Government  adheres  with  certain  reserves  to  this 
Austrian  Note.  The  Minister  excases  himself  by  saying  that  if 
England  had  not  accepted  it  Turkey  would  have  rejected  it.  It  is 
thus  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  most  capable  man  at  the  present  moment, 
who  is  believed  su^rior  to  any  kind  of  deception,  has  committed  him- 
self.   His  declaration  I  dare  say  would  be  a  sort  of  rupture  with  us. 
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We  can  no  longer  consider  him  as  an  instrument  for  the  cfontest. 
We  have  to  struggle  alone  and  to  draw  coura^  from  our  despair. 

Letters,  however,  which  I  receive  only  to-day  from  London  at  the 
very  moment  I  am  writing  to  you,  persuade  me  that  there  is  no 
occasion  at  all  to  despair  of  the  Englisn  Government,  and  this  I  wish 
to  believe,  that  it  will  preserve  all  its  liberty  in  the  East  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  result  which  will  save  Europe  from  a  general 
conflagration,  or,  at  least,  retard  its  explosion. 

After  all,  a  Cabinet  more  or  less  in  the  hands  of  Russia,  should  to- 
day concern  us  indifferently.  This  Power  has,  in  fact,  obtained  all  it 
widied  from  cabinets  and  political  men. 

For  fortjHseven  years  she  has  known  how  to  corrupt,  to  crush,  and 
to  pulverise  a  great  many  things  in  Europe.  She  has,  above  all, 
triumphed  by  hypocrisy  and  secret  means,  and  yet  she  has  not  gained 
a  single  inch  of  true  ground. 

In  order  to  protect  us,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  Turks  to  understand 
from  these  words  of  Mr.  Disraeli  (uttered,  perhaps,  intentionally)  that 
they  have  nothing  to  expect  from  abroad,  and  that  they  have  to  take 
their  defence  into  their  own  hands. 

If  it  be  true,  as  Napoleon  said,  and  as  all  statesmen  have  repeated 
after  him,  that  Constantinople  is  the  world,  because  its  position, 
allowing  it  to  open  and  dose  all  naval  and  commercial  communica- 
tions, renders  it  unassailable,  it  ought  to  be  apparent  to  the  eyes 
of  the  least  clear  siffhted  that  the  holders  of  this  position  are  masters, 
if  they  wUh  ity  of  the  existence  of  the  Power  which  attacks  them  by 
underhand  intrigues  and  revolutionsury  conspiracies. 

Let  a  hundred  Turks  understand  this,  and  the  reign  of  Ionatieff 
will  be  ended,  and  the.  gulf  which  he  has  dug  for  the  Ottoman  Empire 
will  be  soon  filled  up. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

D.  Ubquhart. 


Letteb  from  the  Ulbma. 

SiR|— 'You  are  ha  doubt  astonished  at  the  pompous  expressions  con- 
tained in  the  Andrassy  Note ;  as,  for  instance,  when,  in  speaking  of 
some  adventurers  from  Pira^  a  frontier  of  Montenegro,  he  used  the 
words,  *^the  insurgent  Provinces — ^the  Provinces  in  revolt." 

It  will  be  suitable  to  the  point  to  record  the  criticisms  of  the 
Cologne  Gtuette^  when  publishing  the  text  of  the  Andrassy  Note. 
This  journal,  in  describing  the  insurgents,  said : — *^  They  are  for  the 
**  greater  part  not  oppressed  Rayahs  of  the  Herzegovina  or  of  Bosnia, 
"but  Montenegrins,  Servians," Austrian  Slaavs,  and  revolutionary 
^  adventurers  from  all  nations.  These  people,  in  fact,  will  not  be 
^  satisfied  with  an  adhesion  on  principle,  and  effective  reforms  will  not 
**  cause  them  to  lay  down  their  arms. 

The  M^niteur  Universal  of  the  7th  of  February,  1876,  in  criticising 
the  Andrassy  Note,  said: — *^It  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  which  the 
"  inquiiy  of  European  censuls  has  established,  that  the  revolutionary 
"  cosmopolitan  element — to  the  support  of  which  Lord  Rusbell  offered 
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"  to  subscribe  50/. — constitutes  the  most  irreconcilable  fraction  of  the 
"^^  Herzegovinian  insurrection.  The  Powers  will  not  permit  these 
"  agitators  without  authority  to  give  the  law." 

A  despatch  of  the  6th  of  February  has,  alas !  announced  that  the 
representatives  of  the  European  Governments  at  Constantinople  were 
apprised,  on  the  5th  of  the  present  month,  that  the  Porte  has  resolved 
to  send  to  the  districts  in  revolt  the  reforms  mentioned  in  the  five  points 
of  the  Austrian  Note, 

Two  things  appear  to  follow  from  this  precedent.  The  first  is  that 
the  Porte  accepts  the  intervention  of  the  Powers ;  and  the  second  that 
Europe  is  admitted  as  a  guarantee  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  reforms 
which  have  been  accorded  on  demand.  According  to  the  accounts 
which  I  have  received  from  Constantinople  and  from  the  Turkish 
Embassy  at  Vienna,  Bashid  Pacha,  ex-ambassador  at  Vienna  and 
at  the  present  time  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Stamboul,  is  a  man 
who  has  been  sold  to  Austria.  This  information  recalls  to  me  the 
incident  which  occurred  between  Austria  and  Turkey  in  1873.  In 
1872  the  Governor  of  Bosnia,  my  intimate  friend  Mustafa  "Assoc 
Pacha,  discovered  preparations  for  a  rising  in  the  Herzegovina.  He 
immediately  caused  the  leaders  to  be  arrested  and  seized  uie  arms  and 
ammunition  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Austrians.  He  instituted 
as  soon  as  possible  a  mixed  commission  of  inquiry  in  which  even  the 
consuls  took  a  part.  This  inquiry  showed  that  the  rin^eader  of  these 
preparations  was  the  Austrian  consul  at  Dornaserai  (1).  Theodobo- 
vrroH)  assisted  by  De  Kallan.  So  soon  as  this  was  proved  and  the 
documents  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  commission  of  inquiry, 
the  Governor  sent  them  to  the  Sublime  Porte  and  demanded  that  the 
Government  should  immediately  expel  these  two  consuls  from  the 
Ottoman  territory. 

It  was  the  right  of  the  Sublime  Porte  to  notify  to  these  Austrian 
consuls  to  quit  the  Ottoman  territorj''  within  twenty-four  hours ;  but 
RuduTi  Pacha.  Chirvant,  then  Grand  Vizir,  protracted  the  matter. 
At  length,  in  the  middle  of  1873,  Rashid  Pacha,  being  then,  as  he  is 
now,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Porte  sent  a  memorandum. 
But  to  whom  f  Not  to  the  Austrian  Government  directly,  but  to  the 
other  Powers,  bringing  charges  against  the  two  Austrian  consols. 
Then  followed  a  diplomatic  check,  the  consequences  of  which  were 
that  Count  Andrassy  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  memorandum. 

The  Sublime  Porte  complained  of  Count  Andrassy  to  the  Ambas- 
sadors of  the  foreign  Powers ;  and  at  length  on  the  2nd  of  November, 
1873,  it  yielded  to  Austria,  and  in  satisfaction  dismissed  the  Gk)vemor- 
General  of  Bosnia,  as  also  two  Kaimakans  of  the  Sandjacs,  and  M. 
Theodorovitch  remained  Austrian  Consul  at  Bosnia,  no  doubt 
for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  insurrection  of  1875-6.  Austria, 
having  thus  obtained  a  small  footing,  demanded  the  evacuation  of 
Sutorina — Turkey  as  you  are  aware,  sir,  possesses  two  ports  in  Dal- 
inatia,  namely,  Klek  on  the  north  of  Ragusa,  and  Sutorma,  which  is 
south  of  Ragusa,  in  the  cape  of  the  Bay  of  Cattaro.  She  obtained 
it,  and  the  Ottoman  army  evacuated  the^barracks  as  also  the  citadel 
of  Suleiman- A gha.    Without  tliis  evacuation  the  present  insurrection 
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on  the  north  of  this  plain  would  hare  been  very  difficult  to  foment. 
The  unhappy  consequences  of  this  diplomatic  check  did  not  stop  her ; 
there  is  another  thing,  namely,  the  joss  on  the  loan  of  187.S.  The 
demands  of  satisfaction  and  the  protestations  of  Austria  were  pub- 
lished just  at  the  time  when  the  Ottoman  Empire  issued  this  loan 
(694,444,500  francs,  6  per  cent  interest  at  58^).  The  European 
bankers  set  afloat  reports  of  a  war  between  Austria  and  Turkey, 
and  closed  the  offices  of  subscription.  In  this  way  did  the  Porte  fall 
into  a  debt  without  the  power  of  selling  its  stock.  What,  however,  was 
to  be  done  ?  For  the  Porte  money  was  necessarj^  Sadik  Pacha,  a 
reputed  gamester  among  the  wretches  of  the  Exchange  and  now 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  was  sent  to  seek  advances.  He  obtained  sixteen 
miUions,  which  were  furnished  by  the  Credit  Mobilier,  and  which  were 
repayable  at  a  fixed  date,  and  as  a  guarantee  he  deposited  the  scrip  of 
the  loan.  I  cannot  well  recall  the  amount  of  scrip  which  was  de- 
posited, but  it  amounted  at  least  to  40  millions.  On  the  sum  advanced 
tailing  due,  the  Sublime  Porte  prayed  and  supplicated  for  some  days 
of  delay ;  but  the  Credit  Mobilier  answered  that  it  had  already  sold 
the  scrip ;  and  it  is  certain  that  it  had  itself  bought  it  cheaply.  Tlie 
consequences  of  the  diplomatic  check  referred  to  would  cause  us  to 
digress  too  much  ;  let  us  return  to  Kashid  Pagba. 

Eashid  Pacha,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affair?,  who  was  convinced 
that  Austria  was  offended  by  the  memorandum,  began  to  seek  out 
the  way  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  The 
first  step  was  the  intermediation  of  Ludolf.  When  Ludolf  left 
Constantinople,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Ottoman 
!Empire  conaescended  to  conduct  this  ordinary  Austrian  Minister  of 
the  second  rank  to  the  steamer,  and  begged  of  him  to  expi*ess  to  the 
Smperor  his  regret  with  regard  to  the  memorandum^  saying  that  it  was 
the  work  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  that  for  his  part  he  was  innocent  of  it, 
and  that  his  greatest  desire  was  to  see  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  to 
express  to  him  his  innocence,  and  to  assure  him  of  his  fidelity. 

Sometime  afterwards,  when  Rashid  Pacha  was  in  disgrace,  the 
!Emperor  did  not  fail  to  ask  for  his  appointment  as  Ambassador  of  the 
Sublime  Porte  at  Vienna,  and  some  months  ago  he  caused  him  to  be 
made  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Turkey.  The  day  after  his 
nomination  to  the  office,  10,000  Montenegrins  descended  into  the 
Herzegovina,  and  the  insurrection,  which  was  reaching  its  end, 
resumed  its  intensity.  Yes,  it  is  a  fact  that  until  the  appointment  of 
Kashid,  the  Montenegrins  did  not  dare  to  make  a  descent  into  the 
Herzegovina,  because  his  predecessor,  Lafobt  Pacha,  had  signified  to 
the  Montenegrin  Government  that  if  any  movement  took  place  on 
the  part  of  its  people,  the  Turkish  army  would  occupy  Montenegro ; 
and  when  Lafort  Pacha  spoke  of  this  right  of  occupation  to  the 
Ambassadoi's  —  those  of  Kussia  and  Austria  included  —  they  con- 
firmed this  full  right  of  the  Porte  to  do  so.  liussia  acquired 
a  gain  when  she  succeeded  in  making  Mahmoud  Pacha  Grand 
Vizier,  and  Austria  did  the  same  when  slie  succeeded  in  procuring 
Hashid  Pacha  to  be  appointed  Minister  for  Foreign  Affaii*s ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  to-day  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  Turks  are  not 
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Turks.  In  the  present  Cabinet  there  only  remains  RiZA  Paoha,  and 
we  shall  learn  to-morrow  or  the  next  day  that  he  has  been  disnussed 
So  much  for  the  Pachas. 

With  regard  to  the  people,  their  condition  is  always  snch  as  y<m 
know  it  to  be.  The  semi-official  Turkish  journal  published  a  letter 
in  these  terms :  ^^By  reason  of  the  campaign  in  the  Herzegovina,  and 
''  considering  the  severity  of  the  coming  wmter,  it  is  our  du^  to  assist 
^ in  rendering  oar  army  comfortable,  sot  this  purpose  I  nope^  Sir, 
'^  that  you  will  open  in  your  offices  a  subscription  for  gifts  m  kind 
^^clothmg  and  other  things  necessary  for  the  winter;  and  that  I 
^^  may  take  part  in  such  suoscription  from  the  present  time  I  send  two 
^^jmirs  of  socks."  This  subscription,  which  commenced  with  two 
pairs  of  woollen  socks,  was  completely  successful,  and  in  the  ooiiirse 
of  a  month  seventy  bales  full  of  woollen  socks  and  of  khyrkas 
(clothing  double-lined  and  well  stuffed)  were  sent  to  the  commander  ^ 
of  the  Turkish  forces  in  the  Herzegovina;  and  this  subscription,  which 
extended  even  to  Arabia,  has  produced,  and  still  continues  to  produce, 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  army,  including  horses  for  service.  The 
army  in  the  Herzegovina  at  the  present  time  costs  the  Govenunent 
notmng  ;  and  I  hope  that  this  fact  will  make  General  Ighatisff 
reflect ;  because  there  exists  in  Turkey  a  people  essentially  good,  who 
by  a  slight  impulsion  are  capable  of  realismg  great  things. 

(From  the  *^  Boms''  of  March  3, 1876.) 

No.  II. 

Sib, — I  have  said  that  the  English  troops  who  flew  to  the  defence 
of  the  Sultan,  did  not  leave  England  till  eight  months  and  a  half  after 
his  territory  had  been  invaded.  These  troops  departed  first  for  Maha 
and  then  for  the  Dardanelles.  -  The  third  nalting-place  was  Yama. 
Having  then  waited  in  vain  for  the  fall  of  Silistria,  they  set  out  for 
the  Crimea  decimated  by  disease,  and  only  raw  the  enemy  in  the  month 
of  October,  1854,  that  is  to  say,  fifteen  months  after  the  invasion  id 
Turkey  by  the  Russians.  Observe  also  that  at  the  time  when  these 
troops  left  the  Thames  the  superior  officers  did  not  accompany  the 
soldiers;  that  the  aavalry  were  separated  from  the  horses;  that 
articles  of  the  first  necessity  were  wanting;  and  that  there  were 
delays  of  every  sort.  Finally,  they  went  to  encamp  precisely  in  places 
which  two  exploring  officers  had  indicated  as  points  to  avoid. 

The  names  you  may  say  are  unimportant ;  out  one  of  these  places 
near  Yama  was  named  the  Valley  of  Death. 

Public  opinion  ended  by  revolting  against  this  unintermnted  series 
of  blunders.  Suspicions  arose  and  became  so  grave  that  a  paniamentaiy 
inquiry  was  conceded.  Seldom  do  these  sorts  of  inquiry  obtain  the 
wished  for  result.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Roebuck,  declared  in  the  House 
"  ikcit  the  ground  under  their  feet  palpitated  with  corruption^  But  no* 
body  dared  to  go  to  the  source  of  this  corruption. 

Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  House  of  Commons  uttered  a  solemn  sentence 
which  has  assumed  a  historical  character.  He  said  "It  is  a  war  of 
"  connivance  and  credulity." 

The  English  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  from  1834  to  1847, 
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Lord  P0K8OKBY,  published  a  letter  in  which  he  had  also  the  courage 
to  use  these  words :  *^  You  are  undertaking  thie  war  not  to  defend 
"  Turkey  but  to  defend  Russia.'^ 

See  then  now  the  Andrassy  Note.  Compared  to  this  what  is.  the 
MentchikofF  Note? 

You,  European  Governments,  supported  this  MentchikofF  Note ; 
you  menaced  the  Porte  with  all  your  power  if  it  did  not  accept  it ; 
you  were  unable  to  succeed.  You  then  took  up  arms  against  that  same 
note  I  By  your  feats  of  arms  you  converted  the  victories  already  ob- 
tained by  the  Turks  into  defeats  for  yourselves.  You  signed  at  the 
poace  the  surrender  of  that  maritime  power  which  you  succeeded  by 
yonr  fraudulent  war  in  displaying  as  impotent. 

But  you  did  not  succeed  in  procuring  the  acceptance  of  the 
Mentchikoff  Note. 

You  are  persevering.  After  twenty  years  you  begn  again.  You  are 
wise  too.  You  wait  until  there  is  no  longer  in  Turkey  a  Kgshid 
Pacha,  or  a  Fuad  Pacha,  or  even  an  Aali  Pacha,  whom  the  Lon- 
don Conference  killed,  which  allowed  Bussia  to  tear  up  your  famous 
treaty  of  peace  in  1856.  You  wait  until  there  is  at  the  nead  of  affairs 
a  man  who  is  in  a^eement  with  the  Russian  Embassy.  Then  poor 
Austria  raises  alort  in  her  fleshless  arm  a  new  flag  of  conspiracies 
and  lies. 

The  Mentchikoff  Note  said  that  the  Porte  must  observe  the 
stipulations  of  treaties.  It  was  rejected  by  the  Porte  because  this  ex- 
pression implied  the  violation  of  treaties,  and  that  by  accepting  it  the 
Porte  woula  have  accepted  a  lie.  Bather  than  accept  it  she  preferred 
war  with  Bussia  and  with  all  Europe. 

The  Andrassv  Note  commences  by  declaring  a  state  of  insurrection 
in  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina.  That  not  being  true,  the  Porte  in  ac- 
cepting it  accepts  a  falsehood ;  that  is  the  difference  between  the  two 
notes.  It  would  be  degrading  to  speak  seriously  of  the  ridiculous 
proposition  with  respect  to  the  internal  administration  of  these  pro- 
vinces which  the  document  contains  where  every  phrase  implies  an 
accusation  of  tyranny  and  oppression  against  the  J?orte. 

The  object  of  the  Note  is  to  insult  tne  Porte,  and  so  to  push  the 
Mussulmans  into  a  rebellion,  which  would  cause  the  Sultan  to  fall  into 
the  arms  of  Bussia ;  that  that  bottomless  pot  where  so  many  victims 
have  preceded  him. 

Think  not  that  it  is  the  art  of  Bussia  which  has  accomplished  this 
prodigy ;  it  is  the  baseness  of  Europe.  Peter  the  Great  said, 
*<  Europe  has  entered  its  second  childhood.**  The  state  of  childhood 
for  adults  consists  in  this,  that  every  man  is  without  integrity  and 
without  judgment. 

D.  Ubquhart. 


Austrian  Policy  in  Turkey. 

Thib   Monde  has   published    a    letter  from  Constantinople 
from  which  we  extract  the  following : — 

"  Eyerj  one  knew — for  it  was   no  mystery — that  General  Baron  de 
BopiCH.  the  Ban  of  Dalmatia,  was  the  real  chief  of  the  Herzesrovinian 
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Insurrection.  It  was  the  General  who  commanded — although  from  a  dis- 
tance— who.  organised  everything,  who  sent  the  men,  tlie  arms,  the 
amnumitions,  the  provisions.  All  at  once  it  came  out  thnt  it  is  the  wxvi^ 
man  who  is  sent  by  Austria  to  Cettigue  on  a  message  of  peace !  Then 
people  said,  either  Austria  is  in  ignorance  of  the  part  plajed  by. Baron  de 
I^ODiCH  in  the  Insurrection  of  the  Turkish  provinces — and  in  snch  an 
improbable  case  she  will  have  shown  an  incredible  degree  of  blindness — 
or  else  in  charging  this  same  Baron  de  Bodicii  with  the  mission  of  indncinig^ 
the  Montenegrins  to  join  in  putting  down  the  rebellion,  the  Chancellor 
is  playing  a  game  which  consists  in  deceiving  all  the  world. 

]Many  people  believed  that,  after  the  last  very  serious  concessions  made 
by  the  Porte  in  favour  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Austria  would  keep 
her  promises  and  establish  a  military  cordon  along  the  Turkish  frontier, 
so  as  to  guard  the  passages  and  prevent  the  insurgents  from  finding  re- 
sources in  the  Austrian  territory.  Instead  of  this,  the  news  amves  that 
a  hand  of  800  Dalmatians,  perfectly  amted  and  equipped,  has  crossed  this  |^ 

frontier,  which  the  troops  of  Fbancis  Joseph  were  supposed  to  guard  so 
carefully  !  Nor  is  this  all :  Baron  Eonicii  has  addressed  a  report  to  the 
Government  of  Yienna  in  which  he  declares  that  the  last  measures  adopted 
by  Austria  in  view  of  putting  an  end  to  the  insurrection  in  Herzegovina 
and  Bosnia,  have  so  irritated  the  Slaavs  under  the  sceptre  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg,  that,  if  those  measures  be  persevered  in,  their  loyalty  can 
no  longer  be  counted  on.  If  this  be  so  Austria  may  find  herself  between 
two  dangers;  the  danger  of  having  to  protest  her  signature  given  to 
Turkey  in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  aAd  that  of  seeing  her  own  provinces  iu 
rebellion  against  her." 

On  which  we  would  remark  that  the  way  and  the  only  way  to  prevent 

such  an  Insurrection  is  for  Austria  to  act  loyally  towards  Turkey.  It  is 
the  insurrectionary  movements  that  she  has  excited  against  Turkey  which 
liave  disturbed  her  own  populations.  Sho  has  only  to  do  for  Turkey  what 
Turkey  did  for  her  in  1870,  when  Dalmatia  was  in  insurrection ;  a  history 
which  remains  totally  unknown,  and  is  never  even  referred  to  at  the  pre- 
sent time  by  all  the  many  pens  writing  upon  the  subject,  but  which  our 
readers  are  aware  of  by  means  of  Mr.  TJbquhart's  letters  on  the  Turkish 
Debt  and  Insurrection  in  our  last  number. 


Insignificance  of  the  Herzegovina 

Insurrection. 

(The  following  letter  from  a  Turkish  to  an  English  gentleman  appeared  in 
the  Eome  of  the  24th  February,  1876.) 

I  assure  you  that  events  are  now  in  progress,  most  dishonouring  for  all 
the  Governments,  and  to  which  the  attention  of  your  Parliament  ought  to 
be  called.     For  example : — 

1.  The  insurgent  provinces — such  nre  the  pompous  terms  which  appears 
at  every  moment  in  the  Andrassy  Note,  and  which  hnve  even  been  adopted 
by  the  English  Government.  Whoever  would  study  the  names  of  the 
places  mentioned  in  the  letters  and  telegrams  since  June,  1875,  would  un- 
derstind  perfectly  that  this  fauious  Insurrection  is  confined  to  a  space  of 
some  square  leagues  on  the  north-west  frontier  of  JSioutenegro. 

There  exists  a  province  named  Bosnia,  of  more  than  3000  square  leagues: 
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this  proTifice  is  di?ided  into  Beven  landjacs,  of  which  one  is  Herzegovina. 
The  latter  is  sabdiTided  into  two  parts,  the  higher  and  lower.  The 
lower  Herzegovina  is  divided  into  six  cantons  (mudirliks)  ;  one  of  these  six 
cantons  is  Trebigne ;  to  the  east  of  Trebigne,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  frontier 
line  of  Montenegro,  are  to  be  found  the  adventurers  and  agitators.  Such 
is  the  extent  of  what  is  called  **  the  tnauraent  provincesJ*^ 

2.  Will  they  lay  down  their  arms  P  That  is  the  question  which  all  the 
world  is  asking,  from  Mr.  Glidstokb  to  the  most  insignificant  editor  of 
the  Petit  Moniteur, 

This  question  means :  Will  Pubbbb  XTzklab  cease  to  receive  money  from 
the  Bossian  Consul  at  Bosnaserai  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the 
Insurrection  P  Will  the  detachment  of  460  Fhilosl^avs,  commanded  by 
SncoKOYV,  a  Bussian  officer  of  artillery,  be  recalled  P  Will  Prince 
Wasilosikoev  cease  to  disburse  the  money,  thanks  to  which  physicians 
and  medicaments  of  all  sorts  abound  in  Montenegro  P  Will  U  ubiszo- 
Macha  no  longer  carry  quantities  of  com  from  the  plains  of  Trieste  to 
the  seat  of  the  disturbances  P  Will  the  same  Prince  Wasilcsucofp  and 
BozidabpFbtbovics  no  longer  promise  considerable  arrivals  of  provisions 
of  all  kinds  for  the  month  of  March  P  Will  Jonike  (Bussian  Consul  at 
Bagusa)  be  recalled  P  Will  Thboboboyitoh,  Austrian  Consul  at  Bosna, 
be  sent  away  P  WiU  Gkneral  Bodich,  Gk)vemor-(3eneral  of  Dalmatia, 
be  superseded  P  Such  are  the  questions  that  the  Hungarian  journals 
have  been  nttering  these  two  months.  No.  Injustice  will  continue  to  reign, 
as  we  see  by  the  terms  of  a  despatch  of  the  11th  Pebruary,  1876  :— 
**  Notwithstanding  the  attacks  of  the  Hungarian  journals  against  the 
Governor  of  Dalmatia,  General  Bodich,  who  is  accused  of  favouring  the 
Insurrection,  he  mil  not  he  dismissed,** 

8.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Insurrection  the  mission  of  the  consuls  sent 
to  open  intercoume  with  the  In8urg:ents  was  said  to  have  fouled.  What 
was  meant  by  that  word  failed?  The  JEnglish  Oovemment  ought  to  conu 
muni^.ate  to  the  House  the  reports  and  letters  of  Mr,  Holmes,  its  consul  at 
Bosna** 

4.  The  official  declaration  speaks  of  the  powerlessness  of  Turkey  to  put 
down  the  Insurrection ;  but  if  the  reports  and  letter  of  Mr.  Holhbs  could 
be  esaminedy  it  would  be  found  that  the  bands  of  insurgents  of  to-day  are 
not  the  same  as  those  that  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  the  Insurrection,  or 
even  during  the  last  months.  The  Turkish  army  disperses  one  band  and 
Bagusa  sends  another  to  replace  it.  Is  it  not  true  that  when,  at  the 
beginning,  the  hand  of  Bussia  was  discovered  in  this  affair,  it  was  expected 
that  the  Insurrection  would  spread  throughout  all  Bosnia?  Notwith- 
atandinr  the  preparations  of  the  Bussian  agents,  notwithstanding  all  their 
efforts  duriog  eight  years,  notwithstanding  the  eight  millions  of  roubles  at 
the  disposal  of  Joitinb,  notwithstanding  the  Bed  Cross  uuder  the  patronage 
of  the  Bmpress  of  Bussia,  and  in  spite  of  the  assistance  of  Austria,  the 
InsnrrectioB  has  been  confined  to  the  north-west  frontier  of  ]\;[ontenegro, 
within  an  and  and  desert  circle  of  some  few  square  leagues. 

Bosnia. 

(With  a  Map  of  the  Herzegovina,) 
[We  are  permitted  to  make  use  of  the  following  letter,  written  by 
a  person  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject.] 

Sib, — ^**  Wisdom  counsels  Turkey  to  give  up  one  portion  of  her 
^'  dominions  the  better  to  preserve  the  other."    This  was  the  opinion 
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revolution  of  Constantinople  in  1807-1808.  This  also  was  the  opinion 
of  Baron  be  Beau  jour  after  his  military  travels  in  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire in  1829.  This  is  also  the  idea  of  certain  politicians  and  military 
men  who  are  to-day  considering  the  Herzegovinian  Insurrection. 

M.  ZucHEREAU  had  served  in  the  Turkish  army  and  studied  that 
terrible  revolution  in  Constantinople ;  had  seen  the  Sultan  Mahmoud, 
then  sole  descendant  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty,  ascend  that  ruined 
throne  when  a  youth  and  in  daily  peril  of  poison.  M.  Fklix  de 
Beaujoub  had  before  his  eyes  the  uniortunate  Treaty  of  Adrianople, 
and  they  both  looked  at  the  question  not  as  friends  but  as  enemies  of 
Turkey. 

But  the  politicians  of  to-day  have  no  such  reason  for  digging  up 
that  old  doctrine  and  setting  it  on  the  little  dark  eloud  now  hanging 
over  Pira  on  the  confines  of  Herzegovina,  and  to  which  they  pom- 
pously attach  the  title  of  the  "  Herzegovina  Insurrection." 

Let  us  now  examine  what  was  that  '^  portion  of  her  dominions" 
which  ZucHEREAU  and  De  Beaujoub  spoke  of. — It  was  Bosnia ! 

Give  up  Bosnia  ?     To  whom  I    And  why  T 

M.  DE  Beaujoub  has  said^  vol.  i.,  page  421^  in  his  '' Voyage 
Militaire^'  :-i- 

'^  But  whatever  military  importance  Bosnia  may  have,  the  Turks 
*'  cannot  preserve  it  to-day,  because  they  can  no  longer  defend  it 
"  against  Austria^  and  they  ought  therefore  to  give  it  up  to  her.  or 
"  enfranchise  it.  By  uniting  Bosnia  to  herself,  Austria  rounds  her 
"  dominions,  and  that  union  would  be  equally  advantageous  to  Dal- 
"  matia  and  to  Bosnia,  the  one  supplying  what  the  other  wants.  Bosnia 
"  would  double  her  revenues  by  exporting  her  products  by  the  Adriatic, 
^^  because  that  outlet  would  suit  ner  better  tnan  that  of  the  Danube, 
**  which  is  long  and  full  of  risk.  Turkey  herself  would  gain  by  the 
*^  cession  of  Bosnia  on  the  ground  of  defence,  by  shortening  her 
"  frontier  lines,  which  are  too  much  extended  on  that  side." 

Now  what  would  have  been  the  present  state  of  Turkey  in  Europe 
if  this  advice  had  been  followed  f  That  state  is  clearly  depicted  by 
the  same  author  when  he  says,  vol.  i.,  page  420 : — 

"  Once  mistress  of  Bosnia,  Austria,  by  extending  herself  along  the 
"  Oxius  to  the  Thermaic  Gulf ,  separates,  at  one  blow,  Greece  from  the 
"  rest  of  Turkey.  An  attack  by  the  Isthmus  of  Greece  has  not  only 
"  the  advantage  of  cutting  Turkey  in  Europe  into  two,  but  it  has  that 
^^  also  of  isolating  Bosnia  and  Albania !  Now  Bosnia  and  Albania  are 
"  those  two  Turkish  provinces  which  contain  the  chief  elements  of  her 
"  military  strength.  The  Turk  possesses  his  whole  strength  only  when 
'^  he  has  his  stand  in  a  stronghold  or  in  the  steadfast  worth  of  the  men 
^^  who  support  him,  and  this  is  only  found  amongst  the  Bosnians  and 

"  Albanians,  who  are  the  most  devoted  soldiers  of  Turkey 

*^  The  admixture  of  the  three  races  of  men  here  has  produced  a  mixed 
**  race  stronger  than  either  of  the  others  and  eminently  qualified  for 
*^  severe  exercise  and  the  labours  of  war,  thus  rendering  these  Bos- 
"  nians  the  most  adventurous  and  the  most  warlike  race  of  men  on 
"  earth.  Illyrian  soldiers  were  formerly  the  flower  of  the  Soman 
"  legions  and  they  are  still  the  same  amongst  the  Ottoman.    Hence 
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^^  the  rulers  of  Bosnia  and  Albania  have  always  had  in  their  armies 
"  the  best  soldiers  in  Europe/' 

There  is  in  this  passage  an  incontestable  truth,  namely,  that  Turkey 
in  Europe  exists  only  because  she  hss  such  defenders  as  the  Bosnians 
and  Albanians.    M.  Zuohereau  has  also  said: — 

'^  Kobust,  active,  and  warlike,  the  Bosnians  are  regarded  by  the 
"  Turks  as  their  defender^  against  Austria^  ..."  The  actual  Alba- 
"  nianS)  nearly  all  Mussulmans,  have  been  for  a  long  time  the  prin* 
**  cipal  support  of  the  Ottoman  arms."* 

It  is  clear,  then,  by  these  passages,  that  Turkey  cannot  give  up 
Bosnia,  not  only  because  with  Bosnia  she  would  lose  her  best  defen-. 
ders,  but  because  by  such  a  cession  Albania  and  even  Macedonia  itself 
would  be  laid  open. 

"  If  the  Turks  will  not  cede  Bosnia  to  Austrioj  on  account  of  its 
^  military  importance  or  on  account  of  its  Mus3ulman  population," 
says  M.  de  Beacjoub,  "  they  could  unjte  under  one  Government 
"  Bosnia  and  Servia,  as  also  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  and  make  out 
^'  of  these  provinces  so  coupled  two  independent  States,  to  cover  her 
"  on  the  one  side  against  Austria  and  on  the  other  against  Kussia; 
"  this  would  be  the  only  means  of  cutting  their  line  of  communica- 
^^  tion  with  the  Russians  and  the  Austrians,  without  being  deluded  by 
**  them  in  turn  as  were  the  unfortunate  companions  of  Ulysses  by 
"  Polyphemus." 

M.  BE  Beust  is  pretty  much  of  the  same  opinion,  with  this  only 
difference,  that  he  wishes  to  ag^andise  Servia  not  as  against  Austria, 
but  in  her  interests.  M.  de  Seitsx  has  given  his  ideas  in  a  despatch 
addressed  to  Prince  de  Metternioh  at  Paris,  dated  the  10th  of  No- 
vember, 1866 : — 

"  The  Imperial  Government  attentively  observes  what  is  passing 
'^  in  Servia.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  concessions  obtainea 
**  by  the  Moldo-Wallachians  should  have  made  some  noise,  and  induce 
"  Prince  Michael^  in  his  turn,  to  present  a  petition,  in  order  to 
*'  strengthen  the  autonomy  which  Servia  alreaay  enjoys.  We  have 
**  too  great  an  interest  in  cultivating  friendly  relations  of  neighbour- 
"  hood  with  Servia  to  pppose  concessions  in  her  favour  compatible  with 
**  the  rights  of  the  Porte.  Nor  do  we  desire  it  to  be  supposed  at  BeJr 
**  grade  that  the  Russian  Government  is  the  only  one  disposed  to  show 
**  solicitude  for  the  situation  of  Servia.^ 

It  it  is  well  known  that  in  1862,  when  Servia  demanded  to  have 
the  Turkish  forts,  as  Turkey  was  at  war  with  Montenegro,  the 
Stfuropean  Powers  advised  the  rorte  to  make  concessions  to  Servia  to 
secure  thus  the  tranquillity  of  that  coUhtry,  The  Porte  asked,  what 
guarantees  of  peace  Servia  would  furnish  her  with  in  return  for  these 
concessions.  The  Europeans  answered  that  the  signing  Powers  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  would  sign  an  act  to  insure  the  guarantee  demanded 
by  the  Porte;  arid  in  effect  on  the  4th  September  of  the  same  year,  the 
signing  Powers  compelled  the  cession  to  Servia  of  the  fortresses  of 
Socol  and  Eusitcha,  and  signed  a  definitive  act  to  confirm  to  the  Porte 

*  "Obaerratioiia  G^a^rales  tur  I'Etet  Actnel  (1818)  d«  I'Empire  OUoman." 
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the  right  of  maintaining  Turkish  garrisons  in  the  four  other  fortresses, 
viz.,  Belgrade,  Fethul-islam,  Semendrie,  and  Chabatz.  But  four  years 
did  not  elapse  before  Sema,  to  use  M.  de  Beust'b  words,  was  enga^^ 
in  presenting  a  new  petition  for  the  fortress  of  Belgrade.  It  is  curious 
to  see  how  M.  de  Beust  pleaded  the  cause  of  Servia: — 

"  The  occupation  of  the  Citadel  cannot  be  of  serious  importance  to 
'^  Turkey  in  a  military  point  of  view.*  The  Servians,  on  their  side, 
"  attach  great  gain  to  being  delivered  from  the  presence  of  foreign 
^^  soldiers  whom  they  consider  as  a  humiliation  and  a  permanent  caa«e 
"  of  rows  and  difficulties.  We  therefore  are  not  far  from  partici- 
'^  pating  in  the  sentiments  of  M.  le  Marquis  de  MonSTlEB  upon  this 
^^  question,  and  to  think  that  it  can  be  resolved  to  the  mutual  advan- 
"  tage  of  both  parties,  if  the  Servians  were  to  give  the  Porte  in  return 
.  '^  for  these  concessions,  reliable  guarantees  of  future  peace  and  loyalty. 
"  On  account  of  our  respect  for  the  independence  of  the  Ottoman 
"  Government,  we  would  not  desire  to  press  it  forcibly  to  forestall  the 
**  wishes  of  the  Servians,  but  I  wish  M.  le  Baron  de  Pbokesch  to 
^'  express  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  that  it  should  be  known  at  Gon- 
^'  stantinople  that  we  are  not  opposed  to  the  idea  of  wise  concessions, 
"  and  that  we  should  even  applaud  beyond  measure  if,  without  ques- 
"  tioning  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte,  she  were  to  content  Servia  and 
"  secure  the  tranquillity  of  that  countr}\" 

The  Prince  of  Montejtegro  busies  himself  at  the  bidding  of  M.  DE 
Beust,  by  presenting  in  his  turn  petitions  for  territory  by  which  to 
obtain  communication  with  the  sea,  at  last  the  Porte  gave  Novacella 
to  Montenegro,  Belgrade  to  Servia,  but  Belgrade  drew  after  it  the 
cession  of  the  three  other  fortresses.  The  writer  of  a  history  of  these 
events  in  a  Turkish  journal  at  Constantinople  was  arbitrarily  arrested 
by  two  companies  of  police  and  sent  to  Kastamouni  by  order  of  Aali 
Pasha,  then  Grand  Vizier,  on  the  representation  of  a  few  Ambas- 
sadors. 

But  Servia  goes  on  making  fresh  demands,  petitions  for  Ivonluk ; 
after  Ivoniuk  she  vrill  ask  for  all  the  territory  south  of  Proper  Servia 
up  to  Drogman-Benyhazi ;  that  is  to  say  all  the  Sandjac  ae  Aladja- 
Hissar  (Krouchooatz).  A  curious  incident  in  the  Servian  schools  is 
that  the  children's  maps  are  coloured  as  if  that  counlzy  belonged 
to  Servia. 

Servia  can  have  no  real  views  regarding  Bosnia,  for  she  knows 
right  well  that  Bosnia  is  one  and  a  half  as  large  again  as  herself  (more 
than  twice  the  size  of  Belgium),  she  is  better  cultivated,  more  indus- 
trious, and  richer.  She  contains  246,000  Turks,  350,000  BosniacSf  all 
Mussulmans^  and  the  majority*  of  the  rest  of  the  population  which  is 
Christian  does  not  belong  to  the  Servian  faith. 

Some  statistics  give  the  number  of  120,000  as  being  that  of  the 

*  "  In  a  military  point  of  view"  !  Compare  this  of  M.  de  Beast^i  with  tlukt  peaat^  of 
M.  de  Beaujour,  impressed  witli  bid  entirely  military  judgment:  "Austria  could  not  lor 
merl;  attack  Bosnia,  nor  even  Servia,  excepting  along  the  line  of  the  Save  and  from  that 
to  the  Danube.  Now  this  line  was  mope  favourable  to  the  Turks  than  to  the  Anstrions,  6nt 
because  the  Turks  could  turn  its  extremitiee  by  Boenia  and  by  Wallaohia,  tad  becaoM  Uragr 
occupy  its  centre — Belgrade." 
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Servian  population  in  the  Province  of  Bosnia,  but  these  Servians, 
inhabitants  of  Russia  (Yenibasas)  between  Montenegro  and  Servia, 
emigrated  in  the  seventeenth  century  into  Hungary,  and  they  were 
replaced  on  the  territorv  of  Russia  by  the  Turks  and  Albanians  of 
the  south.  Consequently  these  statistics  will  oaly  find  their  Bosniaii 
Servians  in  history. 

•  ••••• 

I  do  not  regard  as  impossible  an  invasion  of  Bosnia  by  Austria  in 
alliance  with  Servia,  but  to  invade  and  to  conquer  are  two  things. 
In  order  to  conquer  her,  it  is  not  enough  to  invade,  she  must  be  torn 
piecemeal.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  expel  that  warlike  population 
from  the  soil  which  gave  it  birth  and  to  cast  it  bevond  the  Balkans 
where  it  would  neither  find  the  materials  furnished  by  the  mines  of 
Bosnia  which  made  it  an  industrial  population,  nor  other  abundant 
means  of  subsistence.  The  greater  part  of  the  Bosnians  would  prefer 
to  perish  with  arms  in  their  Jiands,  than  to  abandon  the  country  of 
their  birth.  They  would  defend  themselves  therein  with  the  courage 
of  despair ;  it  would  be  a  war  of  extermination  which  would  cost  as 
much  olood  to  the  conqueror  as  to  the  vanquished. 

Turkey  would  still  ^nd  much  means  of  resistance  in  the  extent  of 
her  Empire,  for  she  is  not  like  those  States  which  can  be  broken  by 
one  blow. 

The  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz  on  mounting  the  throne  thought  of 
organising  a  regular  militia  of  Bosnians  for  the  defence  of  their  own 
country ;  the  first  attempt  at  organisation  produced  a  corps  of  40,000 
soldiers.  This  clearly  snows  the  military  importance  to  be  attached 
to  Bosnia,  and  explains  in  a  certain  degree  the  jealousy  with  which 
this  province  inspires  Austria.  In  1830,  the  revenue  which  the 
Ottoman  Government  drew  from  Bosnia  was  l,700,000fr.,  in  1865 
it  amounted  to  25,000,000fr.  Bosnia  in  half  a  century  might  have 
5,000,000  inhabitants,  with  a  revenue  of  200,000,000  f r. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 


The  Part  of  the  Times  in  the  Conspiracy 

against  Turkey. 

When  Russia,  tmder  pretence  of  a  quarrel  with  France  about  the  keys 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  was  preparing  the  Crimean 
War  and  was  offering  Egypt  and  Candia  to  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour, 
a  series  of  articles  appeared  in  the  Times  newspaper,  the  purport  of 
which  was  that  Turkey  was  unable  to  preserve  order  at  home  or  peace 
abroad,  and  that  she  ought  to  be  put  under  tutelage.  A  year  later 
the  secret  correspondence  with  Russia  was  published  by  the  British 
Government  and  a  very  remarkable  coincidence  was  discovered  be- 
tween the  arguments  of  the  Czar  to  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  and  the 
arguments  of  the  limes  to  its  readers.  The  subject  was  brought 
before  Parliament  by  Mr.  Layabd,  who  proved  that  the  coincidence 
was  as  exact  in  regard  to  time  as  to  substance ;  the  words  of  the  Czar 
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to  Sir  Hamilton  Sbymour  being  systematically  echoed  by  the  Eng- 
lish journal.  As  it  is  pi*etended  that  Kussia  has  ceased  to  covet  Con- 
stantinople^  so  it  may  oe  supposed  that  the  'limes  has  ceased  to  be 
Kussian.  But  a  study  of  its  columns  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Herzegovinian  Insurrection  will  show  that  its  aid,  costless  as  we  believe 
it  to  be  to  Russia,  is  far  more  valuable  to  her  than  the  million  of  bayo- 
nets of  which  she  boasts,  but  a  very  small  portion  of  wliich  is  she 
able  to  concentrate  for  an  attack  upon  Turkey. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  Sultan  and  his  Ministers,  or,  in  their  default, 
the  Patriotic  inhabitants  of  Turkey,  would  study  the  columns  of  the 
TimeB  newspaper ;  not  to  be  instructed  by  the  supposed  wisdom  of  the 
Franks,  but  to  understand  how  Russia  operates  in  order  to  create  false 
beliefs  about  Turkey.  The  quantity  of  matter  that  has  appeared  in 
the  columns  of  this  journal,  which  is  the  organ  not  of  the  English  but 
of  the  Russian  Government,  since  the  Herzegovina  Insurrection 
commenced,  is  enormous,  often  amounting  to  three  or  four  columns  or 
more  in  a  single  day.  AH  sorts  of  views  are  enunciated  from  day  to 
day,  as  if  the  writers  were,  like  those  of  other  journals,  drifting  with 
the  current  of  events.  No  such  thing.  Their  business  is  to  act  upon 
the  British  Government  and  the  British  public  so  as  to  make  them  feel 
that  the  matter  in  hand  is  the  ^'  Eastern  Question,"  that  is  to  say  that 
it  is  their  business  to  govern  Turkey,  that  nevertheless  they  know 
nothing  about  Turkey,  that  things  are  at  such  a  pass  that  some- 
thing must  be  done :  that  providentially  Count  Akdrassy  has 
proposed  something  and  that  England  has  no  course  but  to  accept 
it.  If  this  immense  mass  of  print  could  be  compared  day  by  day 
with  what  has  been  passing  in  the  different  Cabinets  of  Europe  the 
clue  might  perhaps  oe  found  to  these  contradictory  eflusions.  We 
cannot  at  present  undertake  this  task.  It  would  not  only  take  a  large 
amount  of  time  and  a  greater  space  than  can  be  afforded  in  this  num- 
ber, but  the  means  are  wanting.  The  Blue-Books  of  the  various 
Governments  have  not  yet  made  their  appearance.  We  can  only  give 
indications. 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1875,  the  Times  began  to  wonder  what 

was  the  meaning  of  the  intimation  about  the  state  of  Turkey  in  the 

Russian  official  gazette.    After  .asking  whether  Russia  felt  obliged 

not  to  disappoint  the  Insurgents,  or  fearful  that  Austria  would  become 

her  rival  in  this  regard,  it  Jet  out  the  truth : — 

"  But  there  is  a  deep  and  growing  suspicion  that  the  warning  to  Turkey  denotes  at 
least  a  wish  to  begin  a  new  chapter  of  intervention  at  the  place  to  which  the  Crimean 
War  abruptly  pat  a  atop." 

It  was  not  that  the  Crimean  War  put  a  stop  to  the  intervention  of 

Russia,  but  that  it  did  not  succeed  in  giving  her  a  (joint)  protectorate 

over  the  Christians — that  is  over  the  whole  Empire. 

"  The  way  in  which  they  regained  the  command  of  the  Black  Sea  and  made  another 
8inope  possible,  was  a  brilliant  piece  of  diplomatic  strategy." 

The  Massacre  at  Sinope  was  caused  by  keeping  the  Turkish  fleet 
out  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  tearing  up  of  the  Treaty  enabled  Uie 
Turkish  fleet  to  enter.  A  brutal  refusal  t<o  keep  an  engagement  is  not 
a  brilliant  piece  of  diplomatic  strategy.    BjEtEKKUB  might  as  wdl  be 
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termed  a  brilliant  diploxnatist  when  he  threw  his  sword  into  the  scales 
that  were  weighing  the  gold  for  the  ransom  of  Borne. 

Then  follows  a  lamentation  over  the  character  of  the  Christians. 
Their  Christianity  can  be  made  less  heathenish  and  their  ignorance  can 
be  replaced  with  some  degree  of  knowledge,  but  they  cannot  govern 
themselves,  far  less  organise  a  great  empire. 

"Russia  16  quite  ready  to  join  AusLria  in  educating  them,  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  both  Empires  may  yet  have  some  such  work  to  do.  But  the  R^al  of  Rus- 
sian ambition  is,  onfortunately,  Constantinople,  and,  to  speak  plainlj],  that  is  a  post 
-which  we  cannot  permit  her  to  occupy."  .  .  .  "The  State  against  which  wero  banded 
all  the  Governments  of  Western  Europe  in  the  days  of  its  strength  is  now  protected 
by  them  all  in  the  days  of  its  wetness."  ...  '*Were  it  to  reform  and  become 
vigorous,  aggressive,  dictatorial,  the  Christian  States  would  be  obliged  to  put  it 
under  restraint.  The  helplessness  of  Turkey  is  her  sole  strength.  But  such  a  posi- 
tion cannot  last  long." 

Having  declared  that  if  Turkey  reforms,  it  would  have  to  be  put 
under  restraint,  the  Times  goes  on  for  many  weeks  to  demand  reforms 
and  the  putting  of  Turkey  under  restraint.  What  can  this  mean  but 
that  the  so-c^led  reforms  are  to  weaken  Turkey  till  she  shall  no 
longer  be  strong  enough  to  require  restraint  ?  It  is,  all  through,  a  case 
of  nerfidy. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  the  Jtmei  returns  to  the  charge.  Russia's 
way  to  Constantinople  is  in  one  sense  more  difficult  than  formerly, 
because  of  the  pretensions  of  Austria ;  but  as  to  Turkish  integrity 
and  independenee,  they  are  gone    In  another  sense,  however  :— 

"The  way  is  more  easy  because,  one  and  aU,  the  Powers  have  abandoned  tha  belief 
that  the  Porte  is  able  to  govern  its  subjects  justly  or  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  peace. 
None  of  them  would  now  dream  of  attacking  Russia  for  claiming  a  right  to  protect 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan.  That  right  which  she  once  affected  to  base  oi| 
the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  (!)  and  other  forgotten  compacts,  is  now  seen  to  rest  on  the 
essential  nature  of  things, — ^and  it  b  a  right  which  sue  possesses  in  common  with  all 
the  other  great  Powers. 

If  there  is  one  rule  more  than  another  which  no  writer  on  the  Law 
of  Nations  disputes,  it  is  the  independence  of  each  State  within  itself, 
Now  we  are  told  that  the  right  of  all  the  great  Powers  to  interfere  in 
Turkev  rests  on  the  essential  nature  of  things.  The  Tlme^  thus  agrees 
with  Kussia  in  her  first  rule  of  international  intercourse,  namely,  that 
there  is  no  Law  of  Nations.  It  also  agrees  mth  Russia  in  her  second 
rule,  that  Treaties  are  not  binding ; — 

"Hardljr  had  they  solemnly  declared  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  that  they  would  not 
interfere  with  the  Christian  suhjects  of  the  Porte  when  they  went  and  did  it."  .... 
" '  The  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire'  is  a  thing  about  wliich  the  Great  Powers 
have  ceased  to  battle,  for  the  simple  reason  that  any  real  integrity  has  ceased  to 
exist.** 

The  Times  is  perfectly  aware  that  the  Insurrection  in  the  Herse-* 
gQvina  receives  roreign  aid.  On  the  24th  December,  its  Berlin  Cor- 
respondent writes : — 

"  He  (Ljubib&a.tich)  returned  [to  the  hills  close  to  the  Austrian  Sutorina,  where 
the  Poreign  Legion  of  the  Insurgents  is  forming  under  Captain  Bakbieux,  late  of 
the  Prench  Zouaves.  Three  hundred  and  ninety  Balians,  284  Prenchmen,  83  Greeks. 
53  Englh»h,  22  Germans,  2  Americans,  and  one  Swiss  are  reported  to  have  enlisted 
in  this  l^on.  The  statement  is  perfectly  credible,  considering  that  Gabibaldi  haa 
lately  taken.an  active  interest  in  the  rebel  cause.  Altogether  the  insurrection  is  in 
the  ascendant,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following.*' 
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Then  comes  an  article  quoted  from  the  official  journal  of  Montenegro, 
triumphing  in  the  success  of  the  Insurrection  and  asking  with  con- 
fidence if  it  is  ^Mmaginable  that  the  European  Powers  will  have 
''  the  courage  to  support  the  Turks,  those  Turks  engaged  in  extami- 
^^  nating  a  Uhristian  and  European  race,  those  Turks  whose  unres* 
^^  trained  tyranny  is  a  did^race,  and  a  burning  scar  in  the  face  of 
**  Europe  I    The  Berlin  Correspondent  concludes  as  follows: — 

"  There  is  but  one  way  of  acooimtiD^  for  this  article,  or,  rather  for  this  Manifesto 
of  Prince  Nikita  to  the  Montenegnns  and  Hersegoyineae.  The  Montenegrin 
Government  must  have  been  led  to  hope  that  they  will  be  shortly  allowed  to  in- 
terfere. The  hope  may  be  erroneous  hut  it  must  have  e^ted.  Viewed  in  the  light  of 
this  authentic  utterance,  the  Montenegrin  loan  and  the  belief  prevailing  in  South 
Slavonian  lands  that  it  has  been  gaaranteed  bj  Russia  assume  anew  importance." 

It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  Turkey  that  Russia  thus  perfidiously 
plays  fast  and  loose  with  Montenegro. 

In  these  articles  of  the  TYmea  we  find^  of  course,  the  double  attempt 
to  represent  Austria  as  having  always  been  an  enem^  to  the  Parte, 
and  to  incite  her  to  take  possession  of  the  Turkish  provinces.  On  the 
17th  December  it  wrote : — 

"  The  alliance  of  the  Western  Towers  is  no  more.  Franee  is  paralysed,  publio 
0]>inion  in  England  has  been  utterly  alienated,  the  Government  of  V iotor  Enunamiel 
will  never  stir  again  in  the  quarrel.  The  Sultan's  Government  ilnds  itadf  bmx  to 
fiMse  with  the  three  Empires  which  combine  to  bring  it  to  aoeount,  and  which  are 
likely  to  prove  stem  and  unyielding  censors.  They  are  all  three  of  them  essentially 
unfriendly,  jluitria  it  an  old  enemy ^  with  no  one  knows  what  new  schemes;  the 
Germans  of  every  class  have  an  extraordinary  antipathy  to  the  Turks ;  of  Russia  it 
is  unnecessary  to  speak.  These  three  Powers  have  been  conferring  together  for 
some  time,  and  the  result  of  their  agreement  will,  it  is  said,  soon  be  given  to  the 
world.  Whatever  the  exact  terms  of  their  proposals,  they  can  bode  no  good  to  the 
Turkish  authority,  for  the  essence  of  their  schemes,  imposed  from  without,  is  inter- 
vention, and  intervention  is  potentially  occupation  or  something  more.'' 

Yet  the  Times  has  done  its  best  to  force  this  scheme  for  the  potential 
occupation  of  Turkey  upon  the  English  Government.  It  hdds  up 
Austria  as  an  old  enemy  of  Turkey ;  Austria,  against  whom  Pozeo  di 
BoBOO  had  to  combine  all  Europe  because  of  her  friendahip  for 
Turkey.  Yet  the  Times  tries  hara  to  persuade  Austria  to  follow  the 
plan  which  Pozzo  i>i  BoBOO  contrived  when  he  expressed  his  hope  that 
she  would  throw  herself  upon  some  of  the  Turkish  provinces.  On 
the  24th  of  November  it  vnrote : — 

"  We  say  that  all  reforms  will  he  fruitless  in  Herzegovina  unless  the  Provinoes  be 
placed  under  the  protection  of  some  such  Power  as  Austria.'* 

And  again : — 

"  If  Austria  should  not  oocupv  Bosnia  and  Herzegoviaa,  the  reason  will  be  the 
inability  of  hersdf,  Russia,  and  Uermany  to  agree  as  to  what  should  be  done  after  the 
pacification  of  the  Provinoes." 

Nor  is  the  JHmes  persistent  in  the  assertion  that  France  must  and 
ought  to  be  treated  as  a  defunct  Power.  On  the  29th  of  December 
it  vnroto  : — 


"  We  should  be  glad  if  we  could  think  that  this  reserve  on  the  part  of  France 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  that  the  Government  would  consider  it  a  outy  to  form  and  to 
express  decided  opinions  on  the  grave  subjects  which  must  come  before  the  Earopesn 
Caoinets." 

In  writing  of  Turkey  the  7im»s  uses  the  utmost  hypocrky^  but  it 
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can  throw  this  off  in  other  cases^  The  newly  organised  State  of  Kash- 
gar  and  Yarkand  is  attested  by  those  most  competent  to  judge  to  be 
>  model  at  once  of  good  and  of  strong  government.  But  the  Thms 
menaces  it  not  with  vengeance  for  offences,  real  or  imaginary,  but 
with  destruction,  because  such  is  the  intention  of  Russia.  Taking  an 
opportunity,  on  the  17th  of  November,  of  a  lecture  at  the  Geogra- 
pnical  Society  to  give  an  account  of  the  oonauest  of  Khokand,  it  went 
on  to  write  a  ^'  chapter  of  history  in  advance   about  Kashgar  : — 

*'Tbua  the  remainder  of  Eliokand  will  be  added  to  those  dominiom  which  the  Em- 
peror  Nicholas  believed  to  be  too  large  e7en  in  his  daj.  Nor  can  the  Bussians  stop 
eren  at  the  mountain  ranges  which  hem  in  Khokand  to  the  East.  Across  these  bar- 
riers lies  Kashgar,  ruled  by  Yakoob  Khan,  the  ablest  man  in  Central  Asia,  the  only 
ruler  whom  the  Russians  liaye  any  reason  to  dread,  the  one  soldier,  perhaps,  whom 
they  will  find  it  hard  work  to  crush.  But  he  also  must  disappear,  like  the  other 
obstacles  to  the  eastward  maroh  of  Russia.  The  invaders  cannot  permit  his  kingdom 
to  be  made  the  refuge  of  Mahomedan  fanaticism,  nor  can  thej  allow  him  to  proceed 
witii  the  building  of  forts,  the  drilling  of  his  troops,  the  multiplication  of  oreech- 
loaders,  and  the  other  preparations  for  the  struggle  which  he  knows  to  be  ine? itable. 
They  can  easily  find  a  pretext  to  reduce  him  to  subjection,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  the  rashness  of  the  Asiatic  nature  may  prompt  him  or  his  subjecU  to  give  ample 
cause  for  aggression.  There  will  then  be  another  war,  a  desperate  resistance,  perhaps 
r^;ular  sieges  of  the  cities  of  Kashgar  and  Yarkand, — perhaps  such  displays  of  mili- 
tary skill  by  Yakoob  Khan  himself  as  would  not  discredit  a  soldier  trained  in  the 
regular  school  of  warfare.  But  all  these  efforts  will  be  merely  the  fruitless  struggles 
of  a  lost  creature  driven  to  bay,  and  the  fate  of  Northern  Khokand  foreshadows  the 
&te  of  Kashgar.  After  the  fall  of  Yakoob  Khan,  Russia  will  touch  the  frontiers  of 
Chinju" 

This  exultation  over  a  future  conquest  by  Russia  is,  or  at  least 

f>urports  to  be,  written  by  an  Englishman,  an  alien  to  Russia  in  blood, 
anguage,  and  religion,  and  inheriting  a  political  faith  the  reverse  of 
hers. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  enthusiasm  in  the  cause' of  the  destroyer 
of  Poland  and  the  persecutor  alike  of  Protpstant  and  Catholic,  of  all 
who  do  not  worship  the  CzarT  The  Times  is  a  commercial  specula- 
tion which  returns  dividends  to  its  proprietors.  It  might  be  worth 
their  while  to  consider  m  whose  interests  it  is  managed,  and  whe- 
ther the  support  of  the  permanent  enemy  of  this  and  of  every  other 
country  is  a  wise  object  for  the  investment  of  their  capital. 


Address  from  the  Foreign  Aflfairs 

Committees. 

TO  HIS  IMPERIAL  MAJESTY  THE  SULTAN. 

SiB,  — EememberiDg  the  ^gracious  reception  which  Tour  Majesty  was 
pleasefl  to  give  a  deputation  from  our  bodies  at  the  time  of  Tour  Majesty's 
visit  to  our  gracious  Sovereign  the  Queen  of  ExroLAKn,  when  danger  of  a 
serious  nature  threatened  Tour  Majesty's  Empire,  during  an  insurrection 
in  Candia  fomented  and  kept  up  by  a  small  neigbbonring  State  which  was 
enoooraged  up.  to  the  last  moment  in  this  violation  of  international  comity 
by  the  old  traditional  enemy  of  your  race  and  Empire,  we  cannot  refrain  at 
this  present  moment  of  imminent  peril  and  unprecedented  danger  to  your 
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Empire  from  coming  forward  once  more,  to  assure  Tour  Majesty  that  we  con- 
tinne  to  entertain  an  unabated  confideuce  in  the  resources  and  power  of  that 
Empire,  if  these  resources  be  properly  developed  and  that  power  be  properly 
exerted  ;  and  also,  that  we  continue  to  have  a  lively  and  sincere  apprecia- 
tion  of  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  old  institutions  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  if  only  the  spirit  of  these  institutions  be  religiously  respected  and 
loyally  maintained,  and  moreover  that  we  continue  to  be  convinced  of  the 
high  patriotism  and  courage  of  Your  Majesty's  own  disposition,  aa  evinced 
so  strikingly  in  the  matter  of  the  Candian  insurrection.  . 

We  therefore  humbly  and  respectfully  submit  to  Your  Majesty  that  the 
re-establishment  of  a  Constitutional  Divan — ^according  to  the  ancient  practice 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  in  obedience  to  the  distinct  injunctions  of 
your  Great  Prophet,  would,  at  tlie  present  opportune  moment,  bring  about 
the  great  results  which  Your  Majesty  most  fervently  and  patriotically 
desires,  and  which  we,  the  friends  and  allies  of  Your  Majesty's  nation,  de- 
voutly and  earnestly  hope  for,  and  by  defeating  the  insidious  plans  and 
plots  of  Your  Majesty's  enemies,  will  restore  the  prestige  and  glory  of  Your 
Majesty's  Empire,  and  entitle  Your  Majesty  to  the  eternal  gratitude  of 
your  subjects  and  the  admiration  and  love  of  future  generations. 

Your  Majesty  will  graciously  please  to  observe  that  we  can  only  be 
moved  in  this  advice  by  a  sincere  and  heartfelt  friendship  to  Your  Majesty's 
person  and  Empire.  We  have  studied  public  opinion  in  Europe,  ind 
especially  that  in  our  own  country,  and  we  are  aware  how  instantly  it 
would  change  in  favour  of  Your  Majesty  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  if  those 
restorations  were  adopted  witliout  delay.  All  the  loud  murmurs  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  the  subservient  echoes  of  the  Press,  the  misrepresentations 
and  calumnies  of  Your  Majesty's  enemies  would  at  once  be  hushed,  and 
the  despair  and  despondency  of  Vour  Majesty's  friends  and  allies  be  changed 
into  raaiant  hope  and  confidence. 

We  are,  moreover,  only  recommending  to  Your  Majesty  a  measure  sanc- 
tioned by  the  old  Ottoman  practice,  tradition,  and  religion.  **  Without 
counsel  there  is  no  wisdom,"  said  the  Caliph  Ali,  and  even  your  Prophet 
himself  imposed  a  Council  on  himself,  as  an  irrecusable  example  to  all  his 
sueoessors  to  follow  his  example.  This  measure  too,  so  far  from  impairhig 
and  diminishing  the  power  of  the  Sovereign  who  adopts  it,  strengthens, 
increases,  and  hallows  that  power. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  the  desire  to  increase  Your  Majesty's  power  and  not 
to  diminish  it,  to  strengthen  its  foundation  and  basis  and  not  to  impair  it, 
that  we  humbly  and  respectfully  but  in  deep  earnestness  supplicate  Your  Ma- 
jesty, in  the  name  of  the  common  welfare  of  our  own  country  and  of  Turkey, 
bound  together  by  identical  interests  and  common  sympathies,  to  take 
such  a  step  as  will  put  an  end  to  the  wiles  and  machinations  of  Your  Ma- 
jesty's enemies,  recover  the  goodwill  ^nd  confidence  of  Your  Majesty's 
friends  and  allies,  and  put  an  end,  by  the  only  practical  means  possible,  to 
that  insidious  and  perfidious  proposal  which  is  being  at  this  moment 
repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth  for  future  presentation  to  Your  Majesty, 
namely,  an  European  guarantee  of  execution,  which  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  discredit  your  Government,  diaparage  your  power,  destroy  your 
prestige,  and  deal  a  deadly  blow  to  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
your  Empire. 

Here  follow  the  signatures  of  the  Committees. 
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Memoir 

ON  SOME  FLAGRANT  INSTANCES  OF  THE  PERFIDY 
OF  RUSSIA  TOWARDS  EUROPE  AND  ESPECIALLY 
TOWARDS  TURKEY, 

By  this  St.  Pancbas  Fobeign  Affaibs  Committee. 

"  Tour  pnblic  law  is  nothing  to  me ;  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  What  store  do  70a  think  I 
set  on  yonr  parchments  and  yoor  treaties  ?"— rA«  £tnperor  Aksanukr  to  Princ$  TaU$yrimd 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 

Pebfidy  consists  in  the  making  of  agreements  with  a  determination 
not  only  to  violate  their  obligations,  but  at  the  same  time  to  enjoy  their 
advantages.  Individual  and  flagrant  acts  of  perfidy  against  Turkey 
may  be  charged  to  England,  Irance,  and  Austria,  but  these  have 
been  committed  tor  no  advantage  to  these  countries ;  they  have  been 
instigated  by  Russia  for  her  own  purposes.  But  with  Russia  perfidy 
is  the  system  of  action  laid  down  as  a  rule  from  which  no  Russian 
statesman  ever  departs.  Russia  holds  herself  bound  by  no  Treaty, 
yet  makes  use  of  her  treaties  to  enforce  her  claims  upon  others. 
Every  Treaty  with  her  is  a  step  to  obtain  a  new  Treaty  by  which  she 
is  absolved  from  the  previous  obligations,  and  imposes  fresh  ones  on 
her  antagonist. 

Before  entering  on  any  naiTative  of  Russia's  perfidy  in  past  times, 
it  may  be  as  welfto  refer>  a  recent  act  which  S  certLly^a  flagrant 
instance  of  a  system  which  is  unvarying.  At  the  peace  of  1866 
Russia  entered  into  a  Treaty  that  neither  sne  nor  Turkey  should  have 
a  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea.  She  had  also  in  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
announced  that  ^^  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished."  The  Turks 
kept  their  fleet  out  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Russians  armed  their 
mail  steamers  and  merchantmen,  and  seized  all  ships  trading  to 
Circassia,  sending  their  crews  to  Siberia.  Thus  the  Circassian  nation, 
that  former  bulwark  of  Turkey,  was  starved  out  and  obliged  to  leave 
the  country. 

Having  no  longer  any  object  to  gain  by  keeping  the  Turkish  fleet 
out  of  the  Black  Sea,  Russia  declared  that  she  would  no  longer  con- 
sider herself  bound  by  the  Treaty,  and  accused  the  Western  Powers  of 
having  broken  it.  The  Foreign  Afiairs  Committees  had  protested 
against  Russia's  continued  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  but  were 
never  able  to  prevail  on  the  English  Government  to  make  any  resist- 
ance. 

If  Russia  does  not  hold  herself  bound  by  her  Treaties,  still  less  is 
she  restrained  by  the  Law  of  Nations.  Her  doctrine  on  the  former 
subject  will  be  found  in  the  following  sentence  of  a  letter  from 
Prince  Gobtchaxoff  to  Count  Bkunnow,  dated  19/31  October, 
1870. 

"  The  . JImperor  commands  you  to  declare  that  His  Imperial  Majesty,  cannot  anj 
longer  hold  himself  bound  by  the  stipulations  of  March  18/30,  1856,  so  far  as  they 
.  restrict  His  Majesty's  rights  in  the  Black  Sea."* 

Her  doctrine  on  the  latter  subject  is  laid  down  in  a  Memorandum 

*  CoiTei|KmdNicf  rttpecting  the  Tt^aty  of  March  80, 1896.,  p.  4. 
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by  the  same  Minister,  entitled  <^  Observations  on  the  despatch  from 
tord  Derby  to  Lord  Loftus,  dated  Foreign  Office,  Januarr  20, 
1875."  • 

*'  There  does  uoi  exist,  stricHj  speaking,  anj  positive  Intematioiial  Law.  Tkoe 
is  a  Law  of  Nations,  more  or  less  tacitly  admitted,  and  of  which  some  paiU  b»c 
acquired  the  force  of  law  bj  means  of  formal  Treaties.'^* 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  Russian  doctrine.  Lake  manj 
other  doctrines  which  have  oecome  celebrated,  it  is  divided  into  tiro 
articles : — 

Art.  I. — There  is  no  Law  of  Nations  except  formal  Treaties. 

Art.  II. — These  formal  Treaties  are  not  binding  on  the  Czar. 

Before  entering  on  the  practice  of 'Kussia,  it  may  be  worth  whik  to 
select  from  one  single  subject  a  few  declarations  which  will  show  how 
persistently  this  doctrine  is  carried  out. 

In  1780  the  Empress  Catherine  issued  a  Declaration  and  formed 
a  League  under  the  title  of  the  Armed  Neutrality,  in  which  she  daimed 
for  neutrals  the  right  of  carrying  on  the  commerce  of  the  belligerents. 

She  demanded : 

1.  That  neutrals  should  be  allowed  to  navigate  freely  from  poit 
to  port  and  on  the  coasts  of  nations  at  war. 

2.  That  the  property  of  the  belligerents  should  be  sacred  if  in  the 
vessel  of  a  neutral,  except  certain  articles  which  she  denominated 
contraband  of  war,  and  in  which  she  did  not  include  thosa  materials 
for  ship-building  which  formed  her  own  st^^le  exports. 

These  stipulations,  which  she  called  the  rights  of  neutrak,  she 
observed  or  violated  at  her  convenience.  Prince  Gortchakoff  in 
the  despatch  already  quoted,  states  the  case  as  follows : 

"  In  the  last  century,  the  rishts  of  Maritime  Neutrality  had  no  legal  existence 
until  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  had  proclaimed  them,  and  had  made  them  the 
object  of  Treaties  with  other  GoYemipents.  England  for  a  long  time  contested  these 
rights,  as  being  derogatory  to  existing  laws  and  customs.  At  the  present  time  they 
are  Irenerally  admitted,  but  have  the  force  of  obligatory  law  only  by  the  Tieatia 
whicii  sanction  them  and  with  regard  to  the  Governments  which  sign  those  Treaties."t 

No  Treaty  has  been  signed  by  England  in  the  sense  insinuated  by 

this  sentence.      The  Declaration  oi   Paris,  which  does  assert  the 

principles  of  the  Armed  Neutralitv,  was  signed  without  any  authority 

•from  the  Queen  of  England,  and  has  never  been  ratified  hy  her,     MX 

is  an  imposture,  not  a  Treaty, 

Russia's  first  declaration  of  the  principles  of  the  Armed  Neutrality 
is  dated  28th  February,  1780. 

On  the  25th  March,  1793,  she  signed  a  Treatv  with  Great  Britain, 
in  which  she  set  aside  all  the  engagements  she  had  made  with  Den- 
mark, Holland,  Prussia,  and  Naples,  as  is  shown  by 


AB.TICLE  IX. 

"  Their  Majesties  engage  to  unite  all  their  efforts  to  prevent  other  Powers,  not 
implicated  in  this  war,  from  giving,  on  this  occasion  of  common  concern  to  eftrj 
civilised  State,  any  protection  whatever,  directly  or  indireetlv,  in  c(Hue([aenoe  of  their 
neutrality,  to  the  commerce  or  property  of  the  f  renph,  on  the  8ea»  or  in  the  ports  of 

rrance/'t 

On  the  16th  August,  1800,  Russia  again  raised  the  standard  of  the 

*  Miscellaneous,  No.  3  (1876).  Farther  Correspondence  respecting  the  BraaselaGontoeBm. 
t  Ibid.  *  ^  tfarten8*8  Treaties,  vol.  t.  ^  440. 
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Armed  Neutrality,  that  ^^  sacred  agreement"  {paeU  sacri)^  that  ^^  code 
of  nations,^'  and  issued  an  invitation  to  the  Maritime  States  to  join  her 
in  its  revival,* 

Into  this  undertaking  Russia  inveigled  Denmark.  Great  Britain  im- 
mediately declared  war  against  Russia  and  her  allies,  and  being  op- 
posed in  her  passage  of  the  Sound,  destroyed  or  captured  the  Danish 
fleet.  Russia  immediately  succumbed.  Her  pretext  for  abrogating  the 
so-called  rights  of  neutrals  in  the  war  with  France,  was  that  the 
French  had  executed  their  king.  St.  Petersburg  escaped  the  fate  of 
Copenhagen  by  the  private  assassination  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  who 
in  this  only  met  the  late  of  his  predecessor  Peter  III.  It  was  given 
out  that  the  war  with  England  was  merely  the  w*ar  of  a  mad  Czar, 
but  a  careful  examination  will  show  that  the  real  object  of  the  Russian 
Cabinet  was  the  weakening  of  Denmark,  which,  being  accomplished, 
the  Armed  Neutrality  was  again  abrogated,  as  a  swora  is  put  into  its 
sheath  when  a  battle  is  over. 

On  the  5/17  June  1801,  Russia  signed  the  Treaty  of  St.  Petersburg 
with  England  conceding  the  right  to  seize  enemies'  goods  in  neutral 
vessels. 

On  the  31st  October,  1807,  the  Emperor  Alexander  annulled 
that  Treaty  in  the  following  words : — 

"  The  Emperor  declares  that  He  annuls,  and  forever,  every  preceding  Convention 
between  England  and  Russia,  and  particularly  that  entered  into  on  tlie  5/17 
Jane,  1801. 

"  He  proclaims  anew  the  principles  of  the  Armed  Neutrality,  that  monument  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  Empress  Caiuebime,  and]  engages  never  \o  recede  from  that 
ays  tern. "t 

This  is  a  Declaration  of  War  against  England,  the  pretence  being 

the  attack  by  England  on  Copenhagen  a  few  months  before.  Mo 
justification  can  be  offered  for  this  attack  upon  Copenhagen  by 
England,  for  it  is  no  justification  to  say  that  Russia  herself  con- 
trived it  by  persuading  the  British  Government  to  believe  that  the 
Eang  of  Denmabk  was  about  to  give  up  hi$  fleet  to  Franee,  Neutral 
Denmark  could  not  lawfully  be  compelled  to  take  a  part  in  the  war, 
and  if  it  had  been  true  that  she  was  about  to  be  outraged  by  France, 
that  could  be  no  justification  for  England's  anticipating  that  outrage 
by  another. 

How  far  from  sincere  Russia  was,  either  in  her  principles  of  the 
Armed  Neutrality  or  in  her  regard  for  the  interests  of  Denmark  is 
shown  in  the  ukase  of  the  1st  August,  1809,  which  was  specially 
directed  against  Denmark. 

**  1.  Ships  arriving  in  our  ports  shall  prove  the  neutrality  of  the  property. 

**  2.  Ships  loaded  in  part  with  goods  which  shall  be  proved  to  be  tne  produce  or 
manu&ctare  of  an  enemy's  counti^  shall  be  detained.  The  goods  shall  be  confiscated 
and  sold  bv  public  sale  for  the  benefit  of  the  Crown.  If  more  than  half  of  the  car{^o 
consists  of  Buoh  goods,  then  not  only  the  cargo,  but  the  ship  abo  shall  be  con- 
fiscated."{ 

'ITiese  tergiversations  in  regard  to  the  principles  of  the  Armed 
Neutrality  have  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time.     The  Decla- 


*  Martens^s  Treaties,  vol.  vii.  p.  150. 

I  See  the  ''Annual  Register"  for  1807. 
Maitens*8  Treaties,  vol,  ix.  p.  484. 
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ration  of  Paris  (an  utterbr  nnanthorised  document  as  remrds  Eoff- 
land)  ia  a  declaration  of  the  principles  of  the  Armed  rTeatralily* 
Though  it  professes  to  be  a  Declaration  of  Maritime  Law,  it  is  yet 
stateain  the  Protocol  of  the  8th  of  April,  1856,  to  be  binding  only  on 
those  who  agree  to  it.  Prince  Oobtchakoff  told  the  Ambassador 
of  the  United  States  that  he  requested.the  insertion  of  this  clause  in 
order  that  the  United  States  might  be  exempted,  for  he  wished  them 
to  become  a  Maritime  Power.  Whether  this  statement  of  Prince 
GoRTGHAKOBT  was  true  or  false  matters  little.  He  confesses  a 
perfidy  towards  England  and  France.  Bussia  is  equally  perfidious  to 
the  United  States. 

We  have  then  proyed  that  perfidy  is.  with  Russia,  not  an  occasional 
vice,  but  a  well  .organised  system.  We  have  now  to  consider  the 
objects  for  which  Russia  employs  this  perfidy.  Russia's  designs  em- 
brace the  habitable  globe,  and  her  exertions  never  cease.  But  Ae 
obtains  her  interests  by  separating  the  difierent  portions  of  her 
schemes,  both  as  regards  time  and  space,  so  that  while  she  is  engaged 
in  one  grand  design  of  universal  dominion,  her  victims  imagine  mat 
she  is  only  taking  part  in  the  accidental  vicissitudes  of  a  number  of 
different  countries.  In  order,  then,  to  show  the  continuity  of  her 
plan  we  must  take  each  country  separately,  and  give  the  attempts 
made  against  each  in  chronological  order  before  we  go  to  another. 

Omitting  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  select  for  this  exposition  three 
subjects : — 

1.  Russia's  acquisition  of  Circassia. 

2.  Her  dismemberment  of  Denmark. 

3.  Her  intrigues  against  the  integrity  and  independence  of  Turkey. 

I. 

ACQUISITION  OP  CIROASSIA. 

In  considering  the  manner  in  which  by  perfidy  Russia  has  driven 
from  the  mountains  of  Circassia  a  people  whom  she  was  never  able 
to  subdue,  it  is  necessary  to  rememoer  that,  by  reason  of  its  geogra- 

?hical  position,  the  Russian  Empire,  so  far  from  threatening  that  of 
'urkey,  is  a  dependency  of  Constantinople.  The  state  of  war  pnft 
the  whole  Black  Sea  trade  of  Russia  at  the  mercy  of  Turkey,  who 
can  seize  all  Russian  produce  or  property  as  it  goes  througn  the 
Bosphorus.  This  dependence  seems  not  to  be  understood  by  Turkey, 
since,  during  the  Crimean  War,  acting  under  the  influence  of  her 
so-called  Allies,  she  did  not  interrupt  the  Russian  trade.  Nevertheless 
the  dependence  of  Russia  on  Constantinople  has  been  repeatedly 
acknowledged  by  Russia. 

In  a  despatch  from  Prince  Lieven  and  Count  Matxjszevich  to 
Count  Nesbelbode,  dated  ^th  June,  1829,  they  represent  them- 
selves as  saying  to  Lord  Abebdeek  : 

'*  With  respect  to  the  free  gaarsntee  of  the  passage  of  the  Bosphonts,  it  constituted 
one  of  oar  necessities,  for,  in  fine,  the  free  nayigation  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  the 
prospenU  of  a  nart  of  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor,  were  united  by  an  indissoluble 
link.    We  could  not  permit  the  caprice  of  a  Vizier,  of  a  favourite,  or  of  a  Sultana, 
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to  arrest  at  will  tbe  whole  movement  of  commerce*  the  whole  progress  of  pabllc  and 
private  industry  in  many  of  onr  provinces."* 

When  the  Bussian  secret  despatches  which  had  been  seized  at 
Warsaw  were  published,  Lord  Palmerston  marked  the  above  as  one 
of  the  passages  to  be  omitted.  But  in  1828  a  proclamation  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  had  contained  these  words : 

"  The  Bosphoras  is  closed,  onr  commerce  is  annihilated.'' 

In  a  letter  recently  published  in  Berlin,  and  ascribed  to  Prince 
GoRTOHAKOFFy  we  find  a  passage  which  says  the  same  thing. 

"  Commerce  has  found  a  qew  ontlet  and  passes  now  by  the  Suez  Canal  and  tlie 
Ifediterranean.  Russia  knows  that,  and  requires,  at  any  price,  an  openioff  to  the 
sea.  When  we  consider  what  vast  territories  are  watered  by  the  Dniester,  the  South 
Soug,  the  Dnieper,  and  the  Don,  and  what  magnificent  ports  would  be  given  by  the 
coasts  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Euxin'e,  it  is  evident  that  the  possession  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles  bt  her  enemt  Turkey,  is  extremely,  dangerous  for 
Russia,  and  she  ought  not  to  submit  to  it  an  instant  longer.  Russia  ought  to  take 
possession  of  these  passages,  these  are  to  her  of  vital  importance.  These  passages 
constitute  the  sole  issue  for  the  products  of  the  Southern  provinces,  they  are  the 
great  gates  of  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  outer  world.  The 
closing  of  the  Bosphorus  kills  Russian  commerce.  If  Russia  takes  possession  of 
these  passages  she  will  menace  no  one.  The  reason  of  this  has  been  discussed  by 
Mr.  CoBDBN  in  his  pamphlet  published  in  1836,  passing  in  review  the  whole  question 
of  Russia's  relations  with  the  other  Earopean  Powers  and  saying  that,  if  she  occu- 
pied the  geographic  position  to  which  she  has  such  just  rignts,  her  military  force 
would  not  be  augmented  thereby.    She  uust  possess  CoNSTANTiNOFLE."t 

If  Russia  does  not  possess  Constantinople,  it  is  only  because  she  is 
too  weak  to  take  possession  of  it. 

But  if  Russia  is  a  dependency  of  Constantinople,  the  Porte  could, 
had  its  eyes  been  open,  have  protected  the  trade  with  Circassia,  either 
by  a  Declaration  ot  War  against  Russia,  or  by  employing  a  Turkish 
squadron  to  repel  piratical  attacks  against  it.  Russia  prevented  this 
only  by  pretending  that  Circassia  belonged  to  her.  We  will  nar- 
rate as  briefly  as  possible  the  particulars  of  her  forgery  of  a  title  to 
Circassia. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Kainardji,  1774,  in  Article  XXm.,  which  is  full 
of  contradictions,  Russia  acknowledged  the  Circassians  as  subjects 
of  the  Sublime  Porte.  By  the  Treaty  of  Constantinople,  1784,  Russia 
renounced  in  particular  all  right  to  the  fortress  of  Soudjouk  KaI^, 
and  recognised  it  as  belonging  in  full  sovereignty  to  Turkey.  At  the 
same  time  she  renounced  all  the  Tartar  nation  beyond  the  Kouban. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Jassy,  January,  1792,  the  Sublime  Porte  bound 
itself  to  keep  in  order  its  subjects  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kouban. 

In  the  course  of  the  continued  hostilities  of  Russia  against  Cir- 
cassia, she  temporarily  conquered  Soudjouk  Kale  from  the  native 
inhabitants.  By  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  in  1812,  she  pretended  to 
restore  to  Turkey  not  only  Soudjouk  Kal^,  but  the  whole  country, 
including  places  where  she  had  never  set  her  foot.  All  this  time  the 
Circassians  were  masters  of  their  own  country  which  had  never 
belonged  to  Turkey  de  jurCy  and  which  Turkey  had  not  tried  to  subdue 
to  herself. 


*  This  despatch,  ftrst  published  in  the  Portfolio,  1837,  will  be  fouod  in  the  Dipiomatto 
Reoimo  (^Free  Press)  for  October,  1860. 
t  Kaasia  and  the  Treaty  of  1856,  bjr  De  H.  Berlin,  1870.  Mittler  and  Son,  69,  Kircbstrasae. 
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Haying  now  manufactured  a  title  in  Turkey  to  the  possession  of 
Circassia,  Russia  by  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  -^  September,  1829, 
obtained  in  Article  IV.  from  Turkey  that  "  tne  whole  of  the  coast  of 
^^  the  Black  Sea  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kouban  as  far  as  t(ie  port  of 
*'  St.  Nicholas  inclusively,  shall  remain  in  perpetuity  under  the  domi- 
"  nion  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia." 

Russia  had  to  acquire  this  coast,  the  greater  part  of  which  for 
many  years  afterwards  remained  not  within  the  dominion  of  the 
Empire  of  Russia,  but  in  the  hands  of  its  brave  inhabitants. 

Having  forged  a  title  to  Gircassia,  Russia  now  pretended  to  make 
regulations  ^^  with  a  view  to  preserve  these  Eastern  possessions  on  the 
'^  JBlack  Sea  from  contagion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  destroy  the 
^^  illicit  trade."  These  regulations  never  existed.  Neveztheless  their 
existence  was  asserted  by  the  Russian  Ambassador  M.  Boutenieff 
to  Mr.  MANDEYiUiEy  the  English  Minister  at  Constantinople, 
who  communicated  to  the  British  Consul-G^eral  at  Constantinople^ 
and  to  the  Foreign  Minister  in  London  (Lord  Palhebston),  the 
order  of  the  Russian  Government  that  no  trade  should  take  place 
except  at  the  ports  of  Anapa  and  Redout  EaM.  That  is  to  say,  that 
imder  pretence  of  regulatmg  her  own  coast,  Russia  forbade  flJl  ap- 
proach to  a  coast  which  she  did  not  possess,  and  to  which  she  had  no 
right,  and  that  the  English  Government  obeyed  the  prohibition.  In 
the  absence  of  commerce  the  actual  condition  of  tne  country  was 
unknown,  and  wild  stories  were  circulated  of  the  savage  and  even  can- 
nibal tribes  whom  Russia  had  undertaken  to  civilise. 

In  1834,  Mr.  Urquhart,  finding  that  the  progress  of  Russia  met 
with  an  unknown  resistance  in  her  march  from  the  Sea  of  Azof  to 
the  Euphrates,  made  a  voyage  to  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  landed  alone  in  Circassia. 

There  he  found  a  noble  people  whose  renown  has  since  spread  all 
over  Europe.  He  immediately  directed  his  mind  to  break  tlie  chain 
of  falsehood  and  forgery  which  had  already  kept  the  commerce  of 
the  world  away  from  these  brave  mountaineers.  Lord  Palmebstok 
had  assisted  Russia  in  forging  this  chain,  but  there  were  men  who 
became  desirous  of  breaking  it,  and  at  their  head  was  the  King  of 
England,  William  IV.  ^ 

By  his  reauest  a  friend  of  Mr.  Ubquhabt's,  Mr.  Bell,  despatched 
the  Fixen  with  a  cargo  of  salt  to  Soudjouk  Kal6. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  1836,  the  Viaeiiy  after  having  remained 
thirty-six  hours  in  Soudjouk  Kal6,  was  seized  by  a  Russian  vessel  of 
war  which  came  from  the  sea,  thus  proving  that  Soudjouk  Kal6  was 
neither  possessed  nor  blockaded  by  tne  Russians.  Admiral  Lazabeff 
informed  the  Captain  of  the  Vixen  that  his  offence  was  that  his  ship 
was  employed  "  on  a  blockaded  coast."*  On  the  12th  of  Januaiy, 
1837,  the  St.  Petersburg  Oazette  announced  that  the  Vixen  had  be^ 
condemned  for  a  "  violation  as  well  of  our  sanitary  regulations,  as  of 
our  custom-house  laws."t 

The  seizure  of  the  Vixen  w^as  therefore  justified  by  Russia  on  two 
•  Vwtn  paptn,  1887,  p.  9.  f  Ib:d ,  p  15. 
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contradictory  grounds,  both  of  which  were  false.  For  there  was  no 
blockade  de  facto  ov  de  jure  of  any  part  of  the  Circassian  coast,  nor 
was  it  possible  for  the  Russian  customs  and  sanitary  regulations  to 
apply  to  the  port  of  Soudjouk  Kale,  where  no  Russian  dared  set  his 
foot. 

It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  King  of  England  that  this  perfidy  alike 
against  Turkey  and  England  was  successful.  On  the  2lst  of  May, 
1837  the  Russian  explanation  was  received.  On  the  same  day  Wil- 
liam IV.  was  confined  to  his  room,  which  he  never  quitted  alive. 
On  the  20th  of  Juno,  the  King  died.  It  was  only  after  his  death  that 
the  papers  were  published. 

Alter  this.  Englishmen  were  afraid  to  trade  with  Circassia.  But 
trade  was  still  carried  on  between  Circassia  and  Turkey. 

Russia  continued  to  send  troops  into  Circassia,  but  made  little 
progress  in  her  attempt  to  conquer  it.  It  ^*  remainedy^  not  with  the 
Russian  Empire,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants. 

Then  came  the  Crimean  \Var.  It  is  Russia's  conduct  that  we  are 
recording,  not  that  of  England  and  France,  and  if  the  Allies  dis- 
suaded the  Turks  from  attacking  Russia  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  . 
we  cannot  blame  Russia.  At  the  Conference  of  Vienna  in  1855,  the 
Allies  proposed  to  destroy  the  preponderance  of  Russia  in  the  Black 
Sea,  For  once  it  suited  Russia  to  tell  the  truth ;  the  statement  of  her 
Plenipotentiary  is  luminous  and  accurate  in  showing  that  the  position 
of  the  Black  Sea  gives  the  advantage  to  Turkey.  We  regret  that  we 
cannot  find  room  for  the  whole  01  this  statement,  we  can  give  only 
the  most  striking  passages : — 

The  Russian  Plenipotentiaries  on  the  Pbeponderance  of 

Turkey  in  the  Black  Sea. 

Conference  of  Vienna  April  21,  1855. 
(Extract.) 

"  Before  all,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  that  tliat  which  it  has  been  thought  proper 
to  call  the  preponderance  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea,  has  been  the  result  of  tlie 
nature  and  the  whole  svstem  of  the  political  relations  of  the  two  Empires  bordering 
thereon.  It  waa  a  superiority  of  authority  which  Uuseia  exercised  ratiier  by  the 
ascendency  which  her  special  Treaties  with  the  Ottoman  Empire  gave  her,  than  by 
her  maritime  supremacy.  It  resulted  from  the  isolation  of  the  Forte  much  more  than 
from  its  inferiority  on  the  sea." 

"  The  topographical  configuration  of  the  Bosphorus,  so  favourable  to  the  orga- 
nisation of  an  impregnable  system  of  defence ;  the  possession  of  fortresses  and  ports 
such  as  Varna,  Sisepolis,  Bourgas,  Trebizond,  &c. ;  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
group  all  her  forces  round  three  contiguous  basins — these  were  and  they  still  are 
strikiDs^  advantages  which  the  Forte  possessed  and  still  possesses  over  llussia,  who, 
obliged  to  main&in  naval  forces  in  four  seas  separated  by  immense  distances,  Could 
only  give  it4  navy  in  the  BUck  Sea  a  restricted  development." 

'*  In  afilrroing  in  his  work  on  Southern  Russia,  that  with  her  flcctt  rated,  it  is  true., 
at  thirty  vessels^  Russia  could  at  will  occupy  Constantinople,  Marshal  M^bxont 
has  committed  a  double  error ;  on  the  one  hand  because  the  Russian  naval  forces  in 
the  Black  Sea  can  never  reach  that  number  without  uniting  with  those'of  the  Baltic— 
a  junction  which  is  impossible;  on  the  other,  because  if  even  so  gigantic  a  maritime 
development  could  be  effected,  it  would  be  very  far  from  leading  to  tlie  dangers 
wldch  appear  to  be  appreheuded.  That  which  is  now  passing  in  the  Crimea  would  be 
sufficient  to  prove  this." 

*'  On  taking  into  consideration  the  proximity  of  the  maritime  establishments  of 
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Russia,  30,000  men  at  moat  can  be  reckoned  as  the  number  of  tro<^  for  descent 
which  the  Russian  navy  of  the  Black  SSea,  in  its  greatest  develoftaienti  would  be  in  a 
position  to  transport  on  any  gi?eu  point  of  the  Ottoman  territory,  in  the  space  of 
about  three  weeks. 

'*  Is  that  a  very  great  dan^^er  P  Does  it  justify  the  apprehensions  which  have  beeo 
conceired?  Is  not  a  risk  incurred,  in  endeavouring  to  avoid  it,  of  sacrificing  to  a 
chimerical  danger  the  true  conditions  of  the  security  of  tlie  East  and  of  the  European 
equilibrium?"* 

When  Russia  says  what  is  not  true,  every  body  believes  her ;  now 
that  she  spoke  the  truth  every  body  disbelieved  her,  and  she  gladly 
signed  the  Treaty,  which  as  she  well  knew  put  an  end  to  the  prepon- 
derance of  Turkey  in  the  Black  Sea. 

But  this  Treaty  was  of  no  use  to  Russia  except  on  one  condition^ 
namely,  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  break  it.  Turkey  is  neither 
aggressive  nor  perSdious.  So  long  as  Russia  did  not  attack  Turkey, 
she  had  nothing  to  fear  from  her,  and  had  no  occasion  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  a  navy  to  protect  her  country.  What  she  required  was 
the  power  of  destroying  the  Circassian  trade.  This  by  arming  mail 
steamers  and  merchantmen  she  did,  uninterrupted  by  Turkey.  This 
the  Circassian  Delegates  came  over  to  England  and  told  us.  Mr. 
Urquhart  and  some  of  his  friends  sent  them  a  present  of  cannon, 
but  neither  the  Turkish  nor  the  English  Government  stirred  in  their 
defence.  Russia  violated  the  Treaty  of  Paris  without  opposition  till, 
at  last,  the  Circassians,  unconquered  in  war,  succumbed  to  famine  and 
disease,  and  took  refuge  on  the  soil  of  Turkey.  Thus  ended  this 
chapter  of  Russian  perfidy.  The  moral  is  very  simple.  Russians 
object  in  making  a  Treaty  is  that  she  may  break  it  with  mipunitv.  It 
was  only  because  the  Treaty  kept  the  Turkish  navy  out  of  the  "black 
Sea,  that  Russia  was  allowed  to  do  the  very  acts  which  the  Treaty,  if 
kept  by  her,  would  have  rendered  impossible. 

n. 

DISMEMBERMENT  OF  DENMARK. 

Russia,  considered  as  a  country,  requires  no  outlet  to  the  sea 
any  more  than  Bavaria  or  Bohemia.  With  a  soil  which  provides 
abundance  of  raw  produce,  it  could  find  a  market  for  its  necessary 
exports  through  the  maritime  countries  which  adjoin  it.  But  the 
Government  of  Russia  is  not  a  natural  one.  It  consists  not  of  the 
nobles  and  great  proprietors  like  that  of  France  in  former  times, 
nor  of  independent  and  yet  confederated  communes  like  that  of 
Switzerland.  It  is  a  permanent  conspiracy  of  men  who,  while 
destitute  of  the  talent  and  virtue  necessary  to  confer  happiness  on 
the  country  of  which  they  have  taken  possession,  are  nnnvalled  in 
their  knowledge  of  all  the  worst  parts  of  human  nature,  and  in  the 
skill  with  which  they  set  other  nations  at  variance  whilst  pretending 
a  universal  friendship.  Such  a  conspiracy,  however,  cannot  fail  to 
be  occasionally  detected  and  comprehended  by  men  in  a  position  to 
place  that  Government  in  danger. 

The  Russian  Cabinet  maintains  its  position  at  home  by  giving  to 

*  Eastern  Papers,  No.  ziii,  page  77.    The  lUtement  will  be  found  cntin  k  **  Tike  Story  d 
the  War,"  p.  28. 
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the  great  landholders  and  the  merchants  a  market  abroad  for  their 
raw  produce  far  better  than  could  be  obtained  by  the  natural  resoiiroes 
of  the  country.  Every  country  which  competes  in  raw  produce  with 
Russia,  is  convulsed  by  her  diplomacy  lest  the  Russian  produce  should 
ceaae  to  hold  the  market  of  the  world.  These  intngues  are  not, 
however,  invariably  successful.  For  instance,  in  1862,  the  United 
States  of  America  exported  to  Great  Britain  a  quantity  of  grain  of 
the  value  of  14,763,U2Z.,  and  of  tallow  of  the  value  of  631,825/. 
By  means  of  the  Southern  Rebellion,  brought  about  by  Russian 
agency,  the  grain  was  brought  down  in  1865  to  1,308,860/.,  and  the 
tallow  to  273,895Z.  But  the  return  of  peace  has  again  placed  tlie  trade 
of  Russia  in  a  precarious  position.  In  1874,  the  United  States 
supplied  us  with  grain  to  the  amount  of  23,941,427^,  while  Russia's 
amount,  which  in  1872,  was  12,332,127i.,  had  sunk  to  6,707,306t 
In  1874.  the  United  States  expoit  of  tallow  to  this  countiy,  which  in 
1860  had  been  only  347,345^  had  risen  to  896,577^  ;  while  that  of 
Russia,  which  in  1860  amounted  to  3,040,997/,  had  fallen  in  1874  to 
183,183/. 

But  if  the  natural  increase  of  the  production  of  any  of  the  fertile 
countries  of  the  earth  can,  if  not  arrested,  ruin  the  Russian  Cabinet  in 
the  course  of  years,  a  Declaration  of  War  by  England  or  by  Turkey 
can  produce  the  same  effect  in  a  few  weeks.  We  have  already  seen 
the  terror  that  is  f  eh  lest  the  trade  of  the  Black  Sea  should  be  arrested 
by  the  exercise  of  maritime  belligerent  rights  in  the  Bosphoms,  and 
how  the  same  terror  was  felt  when,  in  1801,  England  seized  sJl  the 
cargoes  in  the  Baltic  that  belonged  to  the  Armed  Neutrality.  But 
thete  is  a  nearer  maritime  State  than  England  which  can  seal  up  the 
Baltic  against  Russia.  Denmark  holds  the  Sound  through  whicn  the 
commerce  of  Russia  has  to  pass  before  it  can  reach  the  ports  of  Endand 
or  France,  and  Denmark,  though  not  a  great  Power,  has  always  had  a 
respectable  naval  force.  England  and  jDenmark  united,  especially  if 
Sweden  were  allied  with  them,  would  have  held  the  Russian  fleet  and 
commerce  at  their  mercy.  Russia's  efforts  were  therefore  directed  to 
attach  Sweden  and  Denmark  to  her  as  allies.  This  was  not  in  itself 
perfidious ;  the  perfidy  consisted  in  this,  that  Russia  managed  that 
when  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  her  allies  against  England,  they 
saffered  all  the  consequences  while  Russia  escaped  scot  free.  Nor  was 
it  merely  that  Russia  endeavoured  to  get  as  much  aid  as  possible 
from  her  allies  and  to  give  as  little  in  return.  She  has  aimed  at  dis- 
membering both  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  has  obtained  possessiim 
in  the  former  cx>untry  not  only  of  the  management  of  affaurs  but  of 
the  inheritance  of  the  throne. 

The  efforts  of  Russia  for  the  destruction  of  Denmark  may  be  divided 
into  two  separate  branches ;  the  attempt  to  draw  her  into  the  Armed 
Neutrality  and  the  intrigue  for  making  the  Czar  heir-general  to 
the  Danish  Monarchy. 

It  is  a  very  natural  error  to  suppose  that  the  object  of  the  Armed 
NeutralitT  was  really  to  abolish  the  capture  of  property  at  sea,  at  least 
in  neutral  vessels.  But  while  this  League  has  oeen  engaged  in  effect- 
ing this  object,  at  least  till  Russia  shall  become  a  maritmae  Power  and 
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be  able  to  take  the  other  side,  the  immediate  object  has  been  to  weaken 
some  of  the  members  of  the  League  itself.  Enssia  was  bound  by  her 
Treaties  to  assist  her  allies  both  by  diplomacy  and  by  arms  if  they 
were  not  allowed  by  the  belligerents  the  new  privileges  demanded  for 
neutrals.  In  the  first  Armed  Neutrality,  Holland,  relying  on  Russia, 
went  so  f ai'  as  to  involve  herself  in  a  war  with  England.  So  far  from 
assisting  her,  Russia,  who  mediated  the  peace  between  England  and 
France,  took  so  little  care  of  her  intei'ests  that  Holland  was  the  last 
country  with  which  England  made  peace.  In  the  second  Armed 
Neutrality  Russia  did  indeed  take  up  the  cause  of  Denmark  even  to 
the  extent  of  declaring  war  against  England,  but  she  timed  the  assas- 
sination of  the  Emperor  Paul  so  as  to  throw  upon  Denmark  all  the 
danger  and  loss  of  the  defence  of  the  Sound  and  to  escape  herself  by 
an  ignominious  surrender.  It  is  quite  true  that  Russia  was  incapable 
of  sustaining  a  maritime  war  with  England,  but  the  Cabinet  Imew 
this  when  the  war  was  declared,  and  even  if  the  assassination  of  the 
Emperor  were  the  only  means  of  saving  themselves  from  ruin  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  convey  to  Copenhagen  a  hint  that  if  she  resisted  the 
English  fleet,  Cronstadt  would  not  follow  her  example*  Those  who 
have  read  the  recently  published  life  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  will 
be  aware  how  thoroughly  the  idea  of  his  assassination  at  an  early 
period  of  his  reign  was  impressed  not  only  on  his  mhid  but  on  that  of 
all  persons  connected  with  the  Russian  Government. 

The  false  intelligence  that  the  Danish  fleet  would  be  given  up  to 
France,  communicated  secretly  by  Russia  to  the  English  Government, 
who  would  persist  against  all  evidence  in  believing  Russia  to  be  their 
friend,  led  to  that  most  unjustifiable  act,  the  bombardment  of  Copen- 
hagen in  1807.  Russia  then  pretended  to  go  to  war  with  England, 
and  in  1 809  issued  a  ukase  against  Denmark  for  acting  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Anned  Neutrality.  After  Russia  had  made  peace  with 
England  she  obtained  through  her  intercession  that  Denmark  should 
be  deprived  of  Norw-ay,  which  was  given  'to  Sweden  as  compensation 
for  Finland,  which  was  given  to  Russia.  Russia  thus  not  only  obtained 
an  increase  of  temtory  for  herself,  but  by  depriving  Denmark  of  Nor- 
way materially  diminished  her  strength,  while  this  transfer  being 
against  the  wdll  of  the  Norwegians,  it  added  no  strength  to  Sweden. 

Forged  Claim  to  the  Danish  Monarchy. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  Russians  perfidious  and  successful  at- 
tempts to  dismember  the  Danish  Monarchy,  now  we  have  to  recx)rd  her 
machinations  for  forging  a  title  to  the  succession  of  all  that  remained 
of  it.  In  the  days  of  rETER  THE  Great  a  member  of  the  Danish 
royal  family,  the  Duke  of  HoLSTEiN-GoTTOnP,  had  a  claim  over  a 
sixteenth  part  of  Holstein.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Peter  the 
Great,  and  his  successors  were  made  use  of  to  create  a  title  to  Den- 
mark for  the  Czar.  His  son  was,  during  the  reign  of  the  Empress 
Elizabeth,  appointed  heir  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  and  a  woman  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  Russian  Cabinet,  the 
Princess  SoPHiA  of  Anhalt-Zmbst,  rebaptised  as  Catherine 
Alexiewna,  was  united  to  him  in  marriage.    The  union  proving  un- 
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finiitful  a  lover  was  provided  for  Cathesine,  and  a  son  was  born  to 
her.  Doubts  rest  not  only  on  the  paternity  but  on  the  maternity  of 
the  Eraperor  Paul,  but  it  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  tlie  Ca- 
binet that  he  was  declared  heir  to  the  throne.  Peter  III.  was 
speedily  put  to  death  and  his  widow  ascended  the  throne  and  issued  a 
proclamation  describing  the  "  unexpected  and  sudden"  death  of  her 
husband  "  as  an  especial  effect  of  the  Providence  of  God  whose  im- 
''  penetrable  decrees  are  working  for  us,  our  throne,  and  for  our  coun- 
^*  try,  things  known  only  to  his  holy  will."*  On  this  occasion  an  act 
was  committed  so  characteristic  of  Russia  that  we  record  it  though  it 
does  not  bear  dire(*tly  on  the  subject.  The  day  after  Ihe  funeral  of 
Peter  III.  orders  Avere  sent  to  embark  his  Holstein  guards  for  their 
own  country.  They  were  put  on  board  a  vessel,  which  foundered  soon 
after  leaving  the  port  of  Uronstadt.  Numbers  of  them  were  seen 
clinging  about  the  rocks  above  th6  water's  level.  There  they  were 
suffered  to  perish  wliile  Admiral  Taliezin  had  despatched  a  mes- 
senger to  St.  Petersburg  to  know  whether  he  might  oe  permitted  to 
afford  them  relief. 

The  King  of  Denmark,  Duke  of  Holstein,  regarded  with  appre- 
hension the  cldim  of  Russia  in  the  person  of  Paul  to  a  portion  of 
Holstein.  He  was  glad  to  extinguish  it  by  giving  to  the  claimant  the 
counties  of  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst  in  actual  and  undisputed 
possession.  On  coming  of  age,  in  1773,  the  Grand  Duke  Paul  rati;- 
fied  this  Treaty  which  had  "transfeiTed  in  full  property  our  said  par/t 
"  in  the  Duchy  of  Holstein,  with  its  dependencies,  to  his  Majesty  the 
"  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  to  his  male  descendants,  as  w'ell 
"  as  to  all  the  Royal  House  of  Denmark  in  male  succession." 

There  were  three  branches  of  the  Royal  House  of  Denmark  : — 

1.  The  King,  Christjan  VII.,  his  half-brother,  Frederick,  and 
tlieir  male  descendants. 

2.  The  Sonderburg  line,  which  was  further  divided  into  those  of 
Augustenburg  and  Glucksburg. 

3.  The  Gottorp  line,  of  which  the  future  Emperor  Paul  and  his 
male  descendants  constituted  the  elder  branch,  while  a  junior  branch 
descended  from  the  Dukes  of  Gottorp. 

Tlie  portion  of  Holstein  thus  given  up  to  the  King  of  Denmark 
would  therefore,  on  the  failure  of  heirs  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  go 
with  the  rest  of  the  Duchy  of  Holstein  to  the  Sonderburg  line.  Not 
till  all  the  numerous  Augustenburgs  and  Glucksburgs  should  dis- 
appear would  the  Emperor  of  Russia  have  any  inheritance  in  the 
Duchy  of  Holstein.  As  an  Emperor  of  Russia  could  not  be  a  prince 
of  the  Geraian  Empire  the  counties  of  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst 
were  given  to  the  head  of  the  junior  Gottorp  line,  and  he  was  created 
by  the  Emperor  (of  Germany)  Duke  of  Oldenburg.  However 
complete  may  be  the  legal  forms  which  make  the  junior  Gottorp  house 
a  reigning  family,  in  effect  they  are  only  a  branch  of  that  of  Russia. 

Formerly  the  succession  to  all  parts  of  the  Danish  monarchy, 
though  separately  derived,  was  confined  to  the  male  line;  but  m 
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1660,  Frederick  III.,  being  invested  by  a  popular  revolution  with, 
absolute  legislative  powers,  promulgated  a  law  or  succession  known  as 
the  Lex  Rtgia^  which  enacted  that  on  the  failure  of  his  own  male 
heirs  Denmark  should  pass  to  a  female,  in  preference  to  the  next 
male  heir  not  descended  from  himself.  13ut  a  very  important  part  of 
the  Danish  dominions,  the  Duchy  of  Holstein,  was  a  portion  of  the 
German  Empire,  where,  except  in  the  solitary  case  of  Maria 
Theresa,  no  female  succession  lias  ever  been  permitted.  Schleswig, 
too,  though  not  a  part  of  the  German  Emjiire,  was  held  under  a 
similar  rule,  and  the  two  Duchies  considered  themselves  as  of  right 
inseparably  united. 

Christian  VIIL  foreseeing  the  extinction  of  the  male  descendants 
of  Frederick  III.,  was  distressed  at  the  prospect  of  the  separation 
of  the  Duchies  from  Denmark,  by  which  the  kinffdonx  would  be 
seriously  weakened.  Bussia  never  acts  in  person  wiien  she  can  get 
some  one  else  to  do  her  work  for  her.  On  this  occasion  she  made 
use  of  France.  The  "  Inteorrity  of  the  Danish  Monarchy"  presented, 
at  this  time,  no  internal  difficulty.  Christian  VIII.  stilljpossessed 
absolute  legislative  power,  not  indeed  in  the  Duchies  but  in  Denmark. 
The  only  thing  he  had  lo  do  was  to  use  that  po^^  or*  to  abolish  the 
female  succession  in  Denmark,  and  to  leave  the  Duchies  to  the  existing 
male  succession.  On  the  failure  of  the  male  heirs  of  Frederick  III. 
the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  would  have  succeeded  at  once  to  Den- 
mark and  the  Duchies.  The  Schleswig-Holstein  "  question "  would 
never  have  existed. 

The  part  which  France  took  was  this :  Louis  Philippe  sent  the 
Duke  Decazes  to  Copenhagen,  and  shortly  afterwards  Christian 
VIII.  issued  Letters  Patent,  by  which  he  proposed  to  introduce  the 
female  succession  into  the  Duchies,  a  proceeding  which,  even  with 
the  consent  of  the  Estates,  would  have  been  illegal  unless  he  could 
also  have  obtained  a  second  Pragmatic  Sanction  from  the  Diet  of  the 
German  Confederation. 

The  extraordinary  events  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war,  a  war  of 
collusion,  in  which  Russian  arms  took  no  part,  but  in  which  Russia's 
intrigues  devastated  the  unfortunate  country  which  she  was  plotting 
to  destroy,  cannot  be  related  in  this  Memoir.  They  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  Urquhart's  "  Progress  of  Russia  in  the  West,  North,  and 
"  South."  We  come  now  to  the  Danish  Treaty  of  May  8,  1852 ; 
"  my  Treaty,"  as  the  late  Count  Brunnow  used  to  call  it. 

We  do  not  propose  to  relate  the  tortuous  proceedings  by  which 
this  Treaty  was  obtained  from  all  the  European  Powers  as  something 
required  for  the  good  of  Denmark,  and  tnen  imposed  on  Denmark 
against  her  will  as  a  European  necessity.  Suffice  it  to  say  what  was 
the  plan  adopted. 

1.  Christian  of  Glucksb 
of  tiie  Sonderburg  or  Ducal 
of  Denmark. 

2.  His  wife,  a  junior  member  of  the  female  branch  of  the  Royal 
line,  the  males  being  almost  extinct,  was  chosen  to  be  the  Queen. 

3.  The  whole  Danish  monarchy  was  vested  by  the  Treaty  in  these 


urg,  a  younger  son  of  the  younger  branch 
1  line,  was  chosen  to  be  the  future  King 
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two  and  their  issue  in  male  succession.  This  was  called  uniting  the 
rival  claims^  the  legitimate  heir^  both  to  the  Kingdom  and  the  Duchies 
being  set  aside,  ana  the  Lex  Begia  abolished  with  no  law  of  succession 
remaining  except  the  Treaty. 

4.  The  principle  was  laid  down  of  the  integrity  of  the  monarchy ; 
the  Kingdom  and  the  Duchies  were  not  to  be  separated  from  each 
other. 

5.  Russia,  who  had  no  claim  at  all  till  all  the  males  of  the  House  of 
Sonderburg  should  be  extinct,  renounced  her  claim  (which  she  did  not 
possess  ana  did  not  attempt  to  specify)  to  one-sixteenth  part  of  Hol- 
stein,  so  long  as  there  should  be  male  descendants  of  Prince  Christian 
by  his  present  wife. 

When  the  male  line  of  Christian  IX.  shall  be  in  danger  of  ex- 
tinction, the  King  of  Dekmabs:  is  to  concert  with  the  Powers  sig- 
natary  of  the  Treaty  as  to  the  succession.  But  all  the  claims  of  the 
heir^  who  have  been  excluded  are  abrogated.  One  claim  only  is  left, 
the  claim  which  the  Treaty  pretends  to  keep  in  temporary  abeyance, 
but  which  is,  in  reality,  only  created  by  the  Treaty ;  namely,  that  of 
the  Czar  to  a  sixteenth  part  of  Holstein.  By  virtue,  of  the  principle 
of  the  integritv  of  the  monarchy,  he  is  thus  constituted  heir  general 
to  the  whole  of  that  monarchy,  only  because  his  grandfather  claimed  a 
small  portion  of  it,  and  disposed  01  it  for  a  consideration  enjoyed  in 
perpetuity; 

From  the  voluminous  documents  connected  with  this  viUany,  we 
select  one  letter  written  by  Lord  Malmesburt,  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary  who  signed,  but  who  had  not  negotiated,  the  Treaty. 

The  W  inchester  Foreign  AflFairs  Committee  had  written  to  ask  him 
the  question,  ^*Upon  what  grounds  does  the  House  of  Gottorp 
*'  claim  the  right  to  the  Duchv  of  Holstein  ?" 

The  following  was  the  reply : — 

London,  March  2,  1867. 
Sib, — I  really  cannot  tell  you  upon  what  grounds  any  of  the  parties  found  their 
claims.  It  was  sufficient  for  the  signataries  of  the  Treaty  of  1853  to  know  that 
Russia's  wer&  reversionary  on  a  remote  contingency,  which,  if  it  ever  occurred,  would 
be  examined  by  the  same  Powers.  All  that  Kussia  did  was  to  sign  without  pre- 
jadice  (as  we  say)  to  her  remote  reversionary  claims. 

I  am,  &c., 

Malmesbu&y. 

Frederick:  yn.,  the  last  male  descendant  of  Christian  III.,  died, 
.and  Christian  IX.  ascended  the  throne  of  Denmark.  The  German  Con- 
federation, who  had  never  agreed  to  the  Treaty,  opposed  its  execution. 
In  the  end  PrussisLsetting  aside  the  German  Confederation  to  which  she 
bebnged  and  the  Treaty  which  she  had  signed,  |took  possession  of  the 
Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  Russia's  pretended  claim  to  the 
part  of  Holstein  which  she  finally  ceded  in  1773,  and  waived  temporarily 
Ml  18t54,  ought,  therefore,  to  be  revived,  since  the  terms  on  which  she 
ceded  it  hare  not  been  adhered  to.  On  the  other  hand  the  principte 
of  the  integrity  of  the  monarchy  having  broken  down,  Russia's 
-claim  to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  under  this  Treaty,  is  cut  from  under 
lier  feet.  Nevertheless  Russia  is  too  well  satisfied  with  what  has*  taken 
place  to  urge  her  baseless  claims  at  present.     She  has  now  stripped 
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Denmark  of   Norway,  Schleswig,   Holstein,    and    Lauenburg,   and 

E laced  on  the  throne  her  own  nominee.  The  succession  established 
y  the  Treaty  in  the  male  descendants  of  Christian  IX.  and  his 
E resent  wife,  has  been  confirmed  by  an  Act  of  the  Danish  Parliament^ 
ut  for  the  time  when  that  line  shall  become  extinct  there  is  no 
provision.  The  Act  in  confirming  the  Treaty  leaves  the  fatnre  suc- 
cession to  the  decision  of  the  Powers  who  signed  it,  that  is  to  say,  of 
Bussia.  No  act  of  the  Danish  Parliament,  no  Protocol  of  the 
signatary  Powers,  no  protest  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  them  has 
declared  the  Treaty  at  an  end.  Russia  is  in  possession  of  the  Sound 
and  .is  now  able  to  concentrate  her  attention  on  the  acquisition  of  the 
Dardanelles. 

in. 

INTRIGUES  AGAINST  THE  INTEGRITY  AND. INDE- 
PENDENCE OF  TURKEY. 

Mr.  Gladstoke  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  have  publicly  declared 
that  the  words  "  integrity  and  independence,"  when  applied  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  are  not  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are 
used  in  relation  to  other  countries,  as  for  instance  England,  France, 
or  the  United  States.  Since  the  insurrection  in  the  Herzegovina 
this  idea  has  been  expressed  in  less  ambiguous  language,  and  the 
Times  newspaper  and  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  have  de- 
clared that  the  Ottoman  Empire  ought  to  be  placed  in  tutelage. 
Countries  which  are  too  separate  to  be  amalgamated,  and  too  small 
to  defend  their  independence,  may  find  an  advantage  in  the  tutelage 
of  a  great  and  powerful  State.  Thus  the  islands  on  the  coast  of 
France  in  the  English  Channel,  the  remnants  of  the  ancient  Ducliy 
of  Normandy,  are  happy  in  the  tutelage  of  the  Queen  of  England. 
Thay  send  no  members  to  the  English  Parliament,  and  are  not  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  England.  But  their  felicity  consists  in  this, 
that  under  the  protection  of  the  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  they 
enjoy  the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  while  they  are  free  alike 
from  the  burden  of  foreign  political  relations,  and  from  English 
restrictions  on  commerce.  No  sovereign  in  the  world  has  extended 
this  sort  of  tutelage  to  so  many  heterogeneous  communities  as  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey.  No  empire  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  America,  is  so 
little  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  uniformity  of  administration  as  that 
of  Turkey.  The  Turkish  system  has  indeed  been  so  entirely  that  of 
affording  protection  to  separate  communities  without  interfering  with 
their  administration,  that,  were  the  central  power  removed  the  empire 
must  fall  to  pieces,  unless,  indeed,  which  is  not  improbable,  the 
separate  Christian  communities  were  to  unite  to  call  back  their 
Mussulman  rulers.  This  tolerance  joined  to  the  granting  to  foreigners 
of  privileges  not  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  of  the  Porte,  has  on  the 
one  hand  made  it  diificult  to  excite  insurrection  in  the  interior  of 
Turkey,  and  on  the  other  hand,  has  facilitated  the  attempts  of  Russia 
to  get  up  insurrections  in  the  outlying  provinces. 

in  order  that  a  State  under  tutelage  should  be  prosperous  and  con- 
tented, the  first  condition,  then,  is  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  manage 
its  own  affairs.    But  there  is  another  condition  equally  indispensftble. 
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namely,  that  its  protector  should  be  one  State  not  many.  A  joint 
protectorate  implies  in  each  of  the  protecting  Powers  an  accusation 
against  the  rest  that  they  are  the  enemies  of  the  protected  State. 
Bussia,  England,  and  France  are  the  protectors  oi  Greece.  But 
Greece,  however  aggressive  she  may  be,  lias  no  enemy  to  fear  unless 
she  provoke  entnity  by  her  own  conduct.  If  she  has  any  enemies 
they  are  to  be  found  among  the  protecting  Powers,  and,  in  fact,  in 
1854,  when  Russia  incited  Greece  to  attack  Turkey,  France  and 
England  occupied  the  country  with  their  troops. 

Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte,  are^ 
hy  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  under  the  protection  of  the  European 
Pbwers.  Against  whom  are  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  Italy,  France, 
and  England  to  protect  these  Principalities.  Is  it  against  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  Portugal,  Spain,  Switzerland  and  Greece? 
Does  any  one  of  these  countries  exercise  the  smallest  influence  on  the 
Danube.  No  one  will  make  so  absurd  an  assertion.  But  these,  are 
the  only  States  of  Europe  except  the  Protecting  Powers.  If  the 
Protectorate  is  not  an  imposture,  its  object  must  be  to  protect  the 
Principalities  against  the  oppression  exercised  by  Turkey.  But  how 
could  Turkey  oppress  the  Pnncipalities  ?  She  has  neither  troops  nor 
ojBScials  there.  No  Turk  was  allowed  to  hold  land  there,  and  there  is 
not  a  mosque  in  the  whole  country.  This  state  of  things  had  been 
brought  about  by  Treaties  with  Russia.  If  Turkish  tyranny  had  to 
be  guarded  against,  the  object  was  secured  in  the  Principalities  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Crimean  War,  since  the  Turks  were  kept 
out  of  them.  If  they  were  not  satisfied,  it  could  not  have  been 
because  the  Turks  oppressed  them.  But  it  might  be  because  the 
Turks  did  not  protect  them  against  Russia.  In  the  British  colonies 
we  do  not  find  that  the  colonists  consider  it  a  privilege  that  the 
English  troops  should  be  withdrawn.  But  we  will  not  trust  to  analogy 
while  there  is  direct  evidence.  In  1848  Russia,  under  pretence  of  an 
insurrection  which  she  had  excited  at  Bucharest,  compelled  the  Sultan 
to  sign  an  "  Act "  by  which  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  were  to  be 
occupied  for  seven  years  at  the  same  time  by  Turkish  and  by  Russian 
troops.  The  effect  of  this  proceeding  is  described  in  a  letter  from 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  dated  November^ 
1853,  from  which  we  extract  the  following : 

"  Here  the  contrast  between  the  conduct  of  the  two  Powers  becomes  at  once  very 
striking. 

"  The  Russian  Commissioner  instantly  instituted  prosecutions,  and  persrcntions 
upon  a  very  extensive  scale,  and  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  Turkish  Gmnmis- 
sioner  declining  to  take  part  in  them. 

"  FuAB  Effeisdi  explained  that  his  Master  was  animated  by  totally  different  views ; 
that  his  object  was  not  vengence  but  improvement ;  that  he  looked  to  the  future^ 
not  to  the  past,  and  was  the  enemy  of  a  reactionary  course. 

'*  The  Turkish  authorities  farther  stated  that.it  was  the  Sultan's  wish  that  the  pre- 
sence of  his  troops  should  be  an  advantage  to  the  provinces ;  everything  that  was 
required  for  their  maintenance  was  to  be  paid  with  tlie  greatest  punctuaht;^,  and  no 
precaution  was  omitted  which  could  prevent  an  extraordinary  occasion  being  made 
use  of  for  raising  prices  in  a  manner  calculated  to  distress  the  inhabitants. 

"  The  character  of  the  Russian  proceedings  was  of  another  order.  They  paid 
lor  nothing,  and  they  devoured  the  country.  Their  course  was  to  be  traced  by 
devastation.  .  Consal  General  Cunninghau  describes  their  progress  in  a  few  graphic 
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words.    The  effbct  of  their  presence  is,  he  vrote,  like  that  '  produced  bj  a  ftigfat 
•f  locusts/ "♦ 

For  tluB  misgovemment  the  Porte  is  most  serioasly  to  blame,  bat  its 
nature  is  exactfy  the  reverse  of  that  with  which  it  is  charged.  Th« 
fault  of  the  Porte  is  not  that  it  domineers  over  Wallachia.  and  Mol- 
davia,  and  Candia,  and  Bosnia,  but  that  it  does  not  in  these  provinces 
keep  up  an  army  sufficient  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  foreign 
^^ression.  This  fault  brings  upon  the  Porte  the  just  contempt  of 
Europe,  and  causes  it,  half  in  pity  and  half  in  contempt  and  scorn, 
to  ofier  to  wield  the  sceptre  which  is  falling  from  the  Sultan's  grasp. 
Whether  the  statesmen  and  cabinets  of  Europe,  the  tools  with  whioi 
Russia  works,  understand  the  case  or  not,  whether  they  are  really 
trying  to  prolong  the  life  of  Turkey,  or  wilfully  cajoling  her  into  a 
future  surrender  of  that  imperial  supervision  which,  in  its  moderation^ 
its  respect  for  law,  and  its  regard  for  the  feelings  and  customs  of  the 
various  races  and  sects  dwelling  under  the  sway  of  the  Porte,  is  the 
only  possible  guarantee  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  the  result  is  the  same ;  every  act  of  submission  to  the  advice 
of  foreign  Powers  brings  nearer  the  day  when  the  Turkilsh  Grovem- 
ment  shall  totter  to  its  fall,  and  its  vast  empire  become  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion. Ilussia  wishes  to  postpone  this  fatal  day  till  the  people  as 
well  as  the  Government  of  Turkey  shall  have  become  effete,  tul  the 
Mussulman  shall  have  ceased  to  respect  the  laws  of  the  Koran,  which 
by  directing  insurrection  as  they  direct  war,  might  yet  afford  to  the 
Empire  that  last  and  melancholy  hope  of  restoration. 

If  the  practice  of  accepting  foreign  advice  is  to  be  considered  not 
as  destructive  but  as  beneficial,  and  calling  for  gratitude  towards 
those  who  eive  it,  then,  indeed,  is  Russia  the  Power  to  whom  above 
all  others  the  Porte  is  indebted ;  for  Russia  not  only  gives  that  advice 
herself,  but  she  combines  all  the  other  Powers  to  compel  the  Porte  to 
accept  this  unparalleled  blessing.  The  other  Powers  never  enforce 
anytliing  against  Russia,  and  when  they  give  counsel  to  the  Porte  it  is 
always  to  accept  Russia's  advice. 

The  question  of  accepting  or  of  not  accepting  advice  may  therefore 
be  treated  as  exclusively  regarding  the  advice  of  Russia,  since  no 
other  advice  is  ever  seriously  tendered  to  the  Porte.  At  the  present 
moment  we  are  informed  that  General  Ignatieff  is  all  powerful  at 
Constantinople.  His  advice  is  followed  as  if  the  Russian  Embassy 
were  the  Ottoman  palladium.  In  the  face  of  the  articles  which 
we  read  every  day  in  the  Russian  organ,  the  Times  newspaper,  in- 
forming us  how  Russia  supports  the  insurrection  in  the  Herzegovina^ 
we  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  such  a  delusion  can  prevail  at 
Constantinople.  We  therefore,  instead  of  considering  the  case  as 
concluded  by  the  contrast  drawn  by  the  British  Ambassador  at  St. 
Petersburg  between  the  Turks  and  the  Russians  in  the  Principa- 
lities, proceed  to  give  a  slight  sketcli  of  the  intrigues  of  Russda  for 
the  convulsion  and  dismemberment  of  Turkey.  Into  the  condact 
of  the  other  Powers  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter.    Their 

•  Corretpondenoe  Rfpecting  the  Rights  and  Priyileges  of  the  Utin  and  Gnik  Ckndbm 
in  Turkey,  Part  ii.,  page  225. 
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combined  adhesion  to  the  note  of  Count  Andrajssy  places  them  all, 
on  the  present  occasion,  on  the  side  of  Russia,  whether  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  intentionally  or  unintentionally.  In  truth  the  weak- 
ness of  mind  which  causes  Turkey  to  accept  Russia's  advice  is  shared 
by  all  the  so*called  Powers  of  Europe,  and  when  we  call  on  Turkey 
to  reject  Russia's  advice,  we  call  upon  her  not  to  ask  advice  of  any 
other  Power,  but  to  assert  her  independence,  and  to  stand  alone, 
trusting^  as  she  well  may,  that  so  soon  as  she  does  this  all  the  woiid 
will  come  round  to  her,  and  that  she  will  regain  that  respect  which 
she  has  forfeited,  not  by  the  tyranny  at  home  of  which  she  is  falsely 
accused,  but  by  that  subserviency  to  foreign  advice  which  is  recom*- 
mended  to  her  as  her  only  resource,  and  which  prevents  her  from 
giving  the  necessary  protection  to  her  vassal  provinces.  We  pass  by 
the  time  when  Russia's  arms  rather  than  her  diplomacy  were  her 
chief  weapon  against  Turkey,  but  we  cannot  do  so  without  recording 
a  prophecy  made  by  Mr.  Eton,  in  his  fvork  written  two  years  befoite 
the  death  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  and  which  we  find  at  page  422, 
of  the  fourth  edition,  published  in  1809. 

**  That  Tuikej  must  very  soon  be  overwhelnied  by  the  Empress,  appears  from  a 
comparison  of  her  financial  revenues,  her  army  and  her  marine,  with  those  of  the 
Ottoman  power.  Constantinople  itself  cannot  be  considered  as  a  tenable  post,  and 
when  the  disaffection  of  th^t  enslaved  Greeks  is  taken  into  the  account,  little  doubt 
can  be  entertained,  that  the  followers  of  Mahomet  will  be  entirely  driven  from  the 
countries  in  Europe,  which  they  have  usurped,  whether  England  consents  or  not."  ^ 

Mr.  Eton  had  resided  many  years,  both  in  Russia  and  in 
Turkey,  and  yet  was  entirely  ignorant  of  their  comparative  strength. 
His  ill-advised  prediction  is  a  type  of  nearly  all  that  is  said  on  the 
subject  at  the  present  day  by  newspaper  writers  who  have  resided 
neither  in  Turkey  nor  in  Russia,  and  who  know  still  less,  if  that  is 
possible,  of  the  subject  they  discuss  than  did  Mr.  Eton. 

The  danger  to  the  Porte  being  not  Russia's  fleets  and  armies  but 
her  advice,  a  war  of  negotiations,  as  one  of  her  victims,  Gustavus  III. 
of  Sweden  termed  it,  we  have  to  consider  five  operations  all  of  them 
accompanied  by  military  movements,  but  the  danger  of  which  lay  not 
in  Russia's  arms  but  in  her  diplomacy. 

1.  The  *f  Pacification  of  Greece." 

2;  The  *^  Pacification  of  the  Levant." 

3.  The  Treaty  of  Paris. 

4.  The  Candian  Insurrection. 

5.  The  Herzegovina  Insurrection. 


1. 
"Pacification  of  Greece." 

"  Pacification  of  Greece"  is  the  title  which  Russia  gave  to  this 
operation,  but  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  Russia  incited 
tne  insmrection  whicn  she  claimed  the  credit  of  terminating.  Twice 
had  the  Greeks,  incited  by  Russia,  risen  against  the  Porte. 

In  1814  Russia  founded  the  Hetairia  for  the  purpose  of  a  third 
insurrection.  In  her  communications  with  the  Greeks  of  the  Morea 
she  adopted  a  mode  more  perfidious  than  any  we  have  recorded,  for 
while  she  told  the  messengers  of  the  Greeks  that  she  would  give  their 
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insurrection  no  support,  she  caused  these  messengers  to  be  assassinated 
in  their  journey  home,  so  that  this  discouragement  might  not  reach 
the  conspirators.  That  the  Russian  agents  in  the  Greek  portions  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  did  foment  the  insurrection  we  assert  on  the 
authority  of  the  then  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople.  Lord 
Strangfobd  had  indeed  maintained  in  the  Divan  that  the  Emperor 
Alexandeb  was  ignorant  of  this  perfidy.  The  Russian  Government, 
however,  reproached  him  for  not  having  asserted  the  innocence  of  all 
the  Ministers  of  the  Emperor,  and  he  felt  it  necessary  to  defend  him- 
self in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Canning,  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affaire,  in 
England.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  long  letter  dated 
Vienna,  October  5,  1822  :— 

"  If,  sir,  YOU  have  had  the  time  and  patience  to  look  oyer  the  voluminous  corre- 
spondence that  the  Kind's  Ambassador  at  the  Porte  has  addressed  to  jour  depart- 
ment during  the  last  eighteen  months,  you  will  Hud  there  sufficient  reason  to  share 
my  conviction,  that  there  has  been  scarcely  a  single  Greco- Kwssian  agent  in  the 
Turkish  Empire  who  has  not  taken  a  more  or  less  active  part,  first  in  provoking,  and 
later  in  supporting,  the  revolt  of  the  Greeks. 

"  Penetrated  with  this  conviction  (shared  by  all  my  colleagues  and  by  all  persons 
in  a  position  to  know  the  origin  and  the  progress  of  the  late  eveuts«in  Turkey),  I 
could  not,  without  sacrificing  the  principles  of  truth,  support  the  innocence  of  the 
Kussian  agents  in  the  Levant.  And  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  I  had 
too  much  honesty  or  too  little  impudence  to  try  to  impose  on  the  Turkish  Ministers 
a  belief  that  they  know  verv  well  that  I  cannot  snare.  The  affairs  with  which  I 
had  the  honour  to  be  chared  .were  too  grave  and  too  important  to  be  mixed  up  with 
that  which  every  one  would  have  called  a  farce."* 

Turks  and  Greeks,  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  English  and  French, 
Prussians  and  Austrians,  Belgians  and  Dutch,  Danes  and  Swedes, 
have  at  different  times  been  enemies,  their  close  proximity  to  each 
other  causing  special  q^uarrels,  which,  however,  are  not  eternal.  But 
Bussia  is  not  m  this  category ;  her  enmity  against  Turkey  is  not 
caused  by  provocation,  but  is  part  of  a  design  of  which  Turkey  is 
to  be  only  one  of  the  victims.  Russia  is  perfidious  not  only  to 
Turkey,  but  to  those  whom  she  incites  to  revolt  against  Turkey ;  and 
this  perfidy  is  not  the  consequence  of  her  being  detected  and  in  danger 
of  punishment;  it  is  an  essential  part  of  her  system.  If  thei^e  be 
any  comer  of  the  earth  towards  which  good  faith  might  be  expected 
from  Bussia  it  is  Greece.  Yet  no  country  has  suffered  more  from 
her  perfidy. 

The  documents  published  by  Baron  Prokesch  would  almost  induce 
us  to  appeal  against  Russia  to  the  Greeks  rather  than  to  the  Turks, 
for  that  quick-witted  nation,  if  there  were  any  way  of  addressing  it, 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  in  them  the  evidences  of  a  scheme  in  which 
they  were  used  most  remorselessly  merely  to  carry  out  the  designs  of 
Russia.  When  Prince  Ypsilanti  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in 
1821,  at  Jassy,  in  Moldavia,  he  appealed  with  confidence  for  aid  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  humbly  requested  that  himself,  his  brothers, 
and  all  Greeks  in  the  Russian  service  might  be  permitted  to  leave  it 

*  For  oar  knowledge  ol  Lord  Straogford's  testlnoonj  we  are  indebted  to  the  invaliubld 
collection  of  docnmentt  appended  by  Baron  Pro)ceflch-08t«i  to  hia  ^*  History  ol  the  Revolt  of 
the  Greeks,"  a  work  which  though  it  was  pot  in  type  so  early  as  1848  was  not  allowed  to 
appear  before  the  public  till  1867.  The  abore  extract  will  be  found  in  yol.  iii^  p.  i28.  The 
whole  despstch  is  in  the  Diptomatic  JUvitw  for  November,  1867,  p.  171. 
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to  devote  themselves  to  that  of  their  country.*  But  Russia's  power 
over  the  Cabinets  of  Europe  was  derived  from  the  delusion  that  she 
was  opposed  to  insurrections  and  was  a  great  Conservative  Power.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  crushed  at  once  the  aspirations  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Ypsjlanti,  saying : — 

"  Russia  is  at  peace  with  t  be  Ottoman  Empire.  The  insurrection  which  has  broken 
out  in  Moldavia  can  in.  no  way  justify  a  rupture  between  the  two  States.  Now  it 
would  be  to  break  with  the  Turkish  Government,  to  act  hostilely  against  it,  in  a 
word,  to  violate  the  faith  of  Treaties,  to  favour,  even  by  a  tacit  assent,  a  revolt,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  overthrow  a  Power  with  which  Russia  has  declared,  and  does 
declare,  her  firm  intention  to  entertain  constant  relations  of  peace  and  friendship."t 

This  reply  was  si^nied  by  Capodistrias,  who  afterwards  wal  made 
President  of  Greece,  and  carried  out  there  the  policy  of  Russia,  un- 
dermining to  the  utmost  of  his  power  those  municipal  institutions 
which  Greece  had  enjoyed  from  prehistoric  times,  which  she  had  re- 
tained during  her  subjugation  alike  to  the  Soman  and  to  the  Ottoman 
Empires,  and  which  made  the  Greek  revolution  so  different  from  those 
of  other  parts  of  Turkey,  and  thus  presented  so  formidable  a  danger 
to  Russia. 


The  letter  of  Ypsilanti  and  the  reply  were  forwarded  by  Capo- 
DiSTRiAS  to  the  Porte.    In  writing  to  Baron  Strogonoff  he  says : — 

**  The  only  positive  order  which  the  Emperor  charges  me  to  transmit  to  you,  M.  le 
Baron,  is  that  to  repeatedly  assure  the  Porte  of  the  sentiments  of  surprise,  grief,  and 
indignation  with  which  the  Emperor  learnt  that  Prince  Yfsilanti  was  at  t)ie  head  of 
the  insurgents.  So  soon  as  the  news  reached  H.I.M.  the  Prince  was  struck  from  the 
list  of  Russian  officers.  The  same  fate  awaits  all  those  of  his  countrymen,  who,  being 
in  the  service  of  Russia,  shall  allow  themselvss  to  be  led  by  his  example." 

"  If  it  (the  Porte)  shall  desire  you  to  give  notice  to  all  our  Consuls  and  Vice- 
Consuls  in  the  Levant,  by  a  declaration  or  by  letters  patent,  that  Our  August  Sore- 
reign  reprobates  the  revolt  and  will  never  protect  its  authors,  this  would  be  a  demand 
to  which  you  should  hasten  to  accede.  You  may  even  suggest  it,  M.  le  Baron,  if  you 
think  it  necessary. 

"  We  stop  here,  for  we  cannot  foresee  all  hypotheses,  and  besides,  the  Emperor 
leaves  to  your  sagacity  the  choice  of  the  most  proper  means  of  convincing  the  rorte 
that  the  insurrection  of  the  Principalities  has  scnsiblv  affected  H.I.M.  and  that  all 
His  wishes  will  be  accomplished  when  disorder  shall  have  ceased,  and  the  most  pro- 
found peace  shall  reign  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Ottoman  Empire .":j: 

Yet  Lord  STRANoroRD  testifies  that  there  was  not  a  single  Greco- 
Rnssian  agent  in  the  Levant  who  did  not  promote  this  insurrec- 
tion. 

'\\Tien  in  1822  a  European  Congress  assembled  at  Verona,  the 
Greeks  appealed  for  assistance  to  the  "Christian  Monarchs"  there 
assemblea.  Their  appeal  is  dated  the  28th  of  August,  1822.  The 
Greek  Deputies  were  not  admitted  to  the  Congress,  and  on  the  14th 
of  December,  Russia,  Austria,,  and  Prussia,  in  a  circular  addressed  to 
their  missions  in  the  Courts  of  Europe,  branded  the  Greek  insurrection 
in  the  following  terms : — 

"  An  event  of  the  highest  imnortance  burst  forth  towards  the  end  of  this  last 
meeting  (the  previous  Congress  neld  at  Lay  bach).  What  the  revolntionarj  genius 
had  commenced  in  the  Western  Peninsula,  what  it  had  attempted  in  Italy,  it  had 
brought  to  pass  at  the  Eastern  extremities  of  Europe.  At  tbe  very  moment  that  the 
military  revolts  of  Naples  and  of  Turin  gare  way  at  the  approach  of  a  regular  force, 

♦  Prokesch*^  "Revolt  of  th«  Greeks,^  toI.  iii.,  p.  62. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  G6.  %  Ibid.,  p.  69. 
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the  brand  of  insurrection  was  cast  in  the  middle  of  the  Ottoman  Entire.  The  ootn- 
cidence  of  the  events  conld  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  their  origin.  The 
same  evil  reproducing  itself  on  so  manv  different  points  and  always  with  forms  and 
language  analogous,  although  imder  different  pretexts,  betnved  too  evidently  the 
common  focus  from  which  it  had  proceeded.  The  men  who  had  directed  this 
movement  had  flattered  themselves  that  they  could  take  advantage  of  it  to  sow 
division  in  the  councils  of  the  Powers,  and  to  neutralise  the  forces  which  new  dangers 
might  call  upon  other  points  of  Europe.  This  hope  was  deceived.  The  monarohs, 
determined  to  repulse  the  principle  ot  revolt,  in  whatever  place  and  under  whatever 
form  it  might  snow  itself,  hastened  to  strike  it  with  an  equal  and  unanimous  repro- 
bation. Invariably  occuijied  by  the  ^reat  object  of  their  common  solicitude,  thej 
firmly  resisted  every  consideration  which  could  have  made  them  deviate  from  their 
path ;  but  listening  at  the  same  time  to  the  voice  of  their  conscience  and  of  a  sacaed 
duty,  they  pleaded  the  cause  of  humanity  in  favour  of  the  victims  of  an  enterprise  as 
ill  considered  as  it  was  culpable."* 

The  effrontexy  of  this  manifesto  has  never  been  exceeded^  but  the 
accusation  made  in  it  was  not  false.  The  Greeks,  it  is  true,  had  no 
thought  of  revolutionary  principles  or  of  anything  but  how  to  get  rid 
of  the  Turks ;  but  theu:  insurrection  did  resemble  the  others  in  the 
one  circumstance  of  its  having  been  concerted  with  Russia.  Kussia  had 
guaranteed  the  Spanish  Constitution  of  1812,  had  incited  the  insur- 
rections in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  had  herself  superint^ided  the  Spanish 
revolt  in  the  Isla  de  Leon,  which  had  resulted  in  the  proclamation  of 
that  very  Constitution  of  1812,  which  the  Congress  of  Verona  was 
assembled  to  put  down,  and  which  it  did  put  oown  by  means  of  a 
French  invasion  in  the  following  year.f 

This  circular  was  followed  by  a  Russian  Memoir  proposing  a  plan 
for  the  ^*  Pacification  of  Greece,"  which  was  published  anonymously 
in  the  (we  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Canning)  "  Gazettes  of  Europe.*' 

This  Memoir,  dated  January  i),  1824,  and  which  is  given  entire  by 
Baron  Pboeesch  (vol.  iii.,  pp.  62-73)  proposed  the  folfowing  bases  of 
Pacification ; — 

1.  Admission  of  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte. 

2.  Division  of  Greece  into  three  Principalities,  Eastern,  Western, 

and  Southern,  with  a  separate  arrangement  for  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago. 

3.  The  whole  negotiation  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Powers  of  Eu- 

rope.   , 

This  Memoir  was  taken  into  consideration  bv  the  Five  Powers  at  a 
Conference  held  at  St.  Petersburg,  on  5117  June,  1824.  The  third 
basis  is  thus  described  in  the  Memoir : — 

"  Ll  the  ojdnion  of  the  Russian  Cabinet,  the  manner  of  commencing,  pursuing, 
and  oonductmg  them  (the  negotiations)  to  their  term  should  be  completely  aban- 
doned to  tlie  Representatives  of  the  Allied  Courts  at  the  Ottoman  Porte.'' 
The  Greeks  declared  that  they  were  ^^  strangers  to  the  political  views 
^^  which  had  agitated  Europe,"  and  appealed  to  tlie  King  of  ENaLAKD 
against  this  '^  note  so  cruel  and  so  unjust,"  that  they  could  hardly 
believe  that  it  could  have  proceeded  "from  such  a  Court  as  the 
"  Court  of  Russia.''    Mr.  Canning,  however,  replied  that  "  any  plan 

■  111  ■  ■  I-     I.     I.I  l.l.lM  .1 

*  MmrtBDM*»  Treaties,  Nouvean  BecoeO,  toI.  vi.  p.  197. 

t  The  bietoo'  of  Russia's  cotmexion  with  the  CoostLtution  of  1S12  and  the  nmUt  oi  the 
Isla  da  Leoo,  nUl  be  found  in  Mr.  l7rqobart's  "  Progress  of  Eossia.'*  That  of  Rvesia'b 
ccmuadai  with  the  Italian  revohitioiis  will  be  fmmd  in  the  JDMnnatie  Rmim, 
ifVtt  Preti). 
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**  of  pacification  proceeding  from  that  Court  would  be  drawn  up  in 
'*  anything  but  an  unfriendly  spirit  towards  Grreeee."  Great  Britain 
would  be  ready,  if  requested,  to  join  the  other  Powers  in  any  plan  of 
mediation,  but  could  not  take  a  part  in  the  quarrel. 

'*  Gonoectod  with  Die  Porte  by  the  established  relations  of  amity,  and  by  tlie 
ancient  obligations  of  Treaties,  wAieh  the  Forte  has  not  violated^  it  really  cannot  b« 
expected  that  England  shoald  engage  in  unprovoked  hostilities  against  that  Power  in 
a  qnarrel  not  her  own,"* 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Caniong,  dated  the  1st  of  December,  1824,  is 
followed  in  Baron  Prokesgh's  collection  by  one  on  the  17th,  to  the 
Clievalier  Gentz  by  Prince  Alexander  Mav^KJORDato.  We  ex- 
tract from  it  the  following  passages : — 

"  What  I  re^rd  as  the  most  complete  victory  for  us,  is  the  refutation  of  these 
enroneons  opinions  which  ha?e  confounded  our  cause  with  that  of  the  Carbonari,  the 
Radicals,  the  Ck>mmnnists,  in  fine  of  all  those  sects  who  have  so  long  aj^tated  Europe. 
This  is  the  most  brilliant  triumph  of  truth  over  calumny ;  it  is  one  which  must  insure 


as  our  independence,  \kj  procuring  us  the  compassion  and  the  goodwill  of  all  the  legi- 
timate Qoyemments  of  Christendom." 

"  One'of  the  most  legitimate  bases  of  the  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  Greece, 
is  that  we  have  never  stipulated  our  submission  to  Turkey,  that  there  exists  no  docu- 
ment which  binds  us  to  obedience,  that  our  subjection  has  oeen  only  the  result  of  force, 
and  that  it  is  by  this  very  force  that  we  have  the  ri^ht  to  break  our  chains ;  but  from 
the  moment  that  we  should  by  a  public  pact  recognise  our  dependence,  we  should  by 
that  very  act  lose,  and  for  ever,  all  these  rights,  and,  as  many  dependent  principalities 
as  there  should  be,  so  many  provinces  should  we  prepare  for  Russia  to  conquer  when 
circumstances  shall  permit  her  to  effect  her  constant  and favourUe  project  of  the  inva- 
sion of  European  Turkey ;  whilst  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  her  to  encroach  upon  the 
teiritory  of  Greece  if  free  and  independent." 

''  We  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  Turks ;  we  have  indeed  reason  to  be  so;  and 
yet  let  our  limits  once  be  fixed,  and  our  independence  recognised  by  Turkey,  our  policy 
as  an  independent  State,  must  be  found  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  our  scLtiments  and  to  our 
natural  antipathy  against  the  Turks ;  we  shall  be  obliged  to  desire,  and  even  to  main- 
tain the  existence  of  the  rest  of  European  Turkey,  having  nothing  to  feat  from  its 
neighbourhood^  and  having  reason,  on  the  contrary,  to  suspect  everything  from  that  of 
Bnssia.  Natural  enemies  of  the  Turks,  we  shall  be  their  most  faithful  Allies  against 
the  Russians  if  they  undertake  to  expel  them  from  Europe."t 

We  have  in  these  few  Sentences  the  key  to  all  that  Bussia  was 
doing  half  a  century  ago,  to  all  that  she  has  done  since,  and  to  all  that 
might  be  done  to  save  rrom  her  clutches  tliat  world  of  which  there  is 
not  a  comer  against  which  she  meditates  some  evil.  Is  it  too  late  for 
Greece  to  take  the  lesson  to  heart  and  to  assert  at  last  against  Russia 
that  independence  which  she  was  so  ill-advised  as  to  assert  against 
Turkey  t 

Undeterred  by  Mr.  Canning's  blindness  to  Russia's  true  character, 

in  June,  1825,  the  Provisional  Government  of  Greece,  in  the  name  of 

the  nation^  issued  a  manifesto,  of  which  the  result  was  contained  in 

the  following  article :— « 

''  In  virtue  of  the  present  Act,  it  (the  Greek  nation)  voluntanly  places  the  sacred 
dqKMit  of  its  liberty,  its  national  independence,  and  its  political  existence,  under  the 
absolute  defence  of  Great  Britain/'| 

The  neutrality  of  Mr.  Canning,  the  resistance  of  the  Porte,  and 
the  well-judged  distrust  of  the  Greeks  began  to  tell  upon  Russia. 

*  Britiih  and  Foraign  State  PapMB,  1824-5. 

\  'Pntkmch'g  Bsv«lt  of  the  Greeks,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  188-5. 

t  Brituh  «iid  ftonign  State  Papeiv,  1824-5. 
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That  Power  which,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  insuirection,  had 
offered  all  her  aid  to  the  Porte  to  aiscourage  and  suppress  it,  was 
alarmed  at  the  isolated  position  in  which  she  found  herself.  Count 
Nesselrode  commanded  Count  Pozzo  Di  Borgo  to  make  known  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  his  opinions  "  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
^'  union  which  appears  to  be  formed  among  the  other  Powers  in  order 
*'  to  paralyse  the  enlightened  views  of  His  Majesty  relative  to  the 
"  pacification  of  the  East."  The  Count,  in  the  long  despatch  dated 
4/16  October,  1825,  which  constitutes  his  reply,  makes  the  following 
statement  of  the  existing  conjuncture : — 

"  There  is  one  very  singular  circumstance  niLich  cannot  fail  to  excite  onr 
attention. 

*' Attbe  commencement  of  the  troubles  in  Turkey,  Europe  as  well  as  the  belli- 
gerent parties  had  their  eyes  turned  towards  Russia,  thoueh  with  sentiments  widely 
differinp^.  This  was  naturally  the  case,  Eussia  having  of  all  the  Powers  the  greatest 
interest  in  attending  to  these  movements.  After  four  years  of  conflicts,  of  intrigues, 
and  a  thousand  other  incidents  inseparable  from  a  state  of  affairs  which  excludes  no 
one  interest,  and  which  allows  our  feelings  no  repose,  Russia  alone  is  considered 
unworthy  the  notice  either  of  Europe,  of  Turkey,  or  of  Greece." 

After  some  remarks  on  the  position  of  England,  France,  and  Austria, 
he  adds : — 

"  In  this  drama  Russia  alone  has  neith.er  part  to  play  nor  place.  She  is  left  out 
of  the  associations,  or  rather,  there  seems  a  tacit  agreement  to  keep  her  in  this 
position." 

He  is  then  about  to  recommend  war  with  Turkey.  One  considera- 
tion, however,  restrains  him. 

"  It  is  wiser  kot  to  renounce  the  character  of  peace- 
maker IN  Europe." 

The  complaint  against  the  Powers  (all  at  peace  \^'ith  Turkey,  against 
whom  they  had  not  the  pretence  of  a  quarrel)  is  that  they  have 
refused  to  join  Russia  in  coercing  Turkey. 

"  If  the  Allies  had  preserved  tlie  union  which  had  cost  ns  so  many  sacrifices,  and 
if  they  had  consented  to  employ  coercive  measures,  the  Emperor  would  have  occu- 
pied with  his  troops  the  Danubian  Provinces  of  Turkey,  and  justified  the  proceeding 
ny  its  necessity  for  tiie  tranquillity  of  Europe  and  tlie  preservation  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  itself." 

How  entirely  insincere,  was  this  wish  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  Pozzo  di  Borgo  avows,  when  in  the  same 
despatch  he  says : — ^'  Supposing  .  .  .  that  Great  Britain  should 
**  seek  to  aggrandise  herself,  and  to  assist,  as  it  were,  in  the  dissolution 
"  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  it  will  then,  in  a  great  measure,  coincide 
**  with  our  system." 

Further  on  he  savs : — 

"It  is  prohable  that  he  (Prince  Metternich)  will  either  declare  to  the  Turks 
that  they  must  listen  to  the  propositions  of  arrangements  presented  to  them,  and 
tiiat  he  will  represent  our  entrance  into  the  Principalities  as  a  resolution  occasioned 
by  their  own  imprudence,  or  lie  will  seize  upon  such  other  provinces  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  as  shall  suit  him.  In  the  former  case  we  should  be  already  in  harmony;  in 
the  second  we  should  become  so." 

He  then  advises  that  Russia  should  call  upon  the  European  Powers 
to  impose  upon  Turkey  a  Congress  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
and,  f aihng  this,  that  she  should  invade  Turkey.* 

♦  This  despatch  wiU  be  fouod  in  the  Dipfomadc  Rtview  for  Angast  and  September,  1866. 
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Russia  was  alarmed  at  lier  failure,  Mr.  CANNiNa  was  alarmed  at 
the  success  of  the  Turks  in  repressing  the  Greek  Insurrection.  He 
conceived  the  idea  of  managing  the  three  parties^  and  joined  Russia 
with  a  view  of  repressing  her  activity.  He  sent  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington to  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Protocol  of  the  4th  of  April,  1826, 
was  signed,  by  which  a  plan  was  laid  down  for  the  pacincation  of 
Greece,  and  an  agreement  come  to  to  press  this  plan  upon  the  belli- 

ferents.  The  moment  that  Russia,  now  under  the  Emperor 
TiCHOLAS,  had  obtained  this  advantage,  she  separated  her  quarrel 
with  Turkey  into  two  parts.  The  "  Pacification  of  Greece "  she 
carried  on  iu  concert  with  England ;  her  separate  quarrel,  founded  on 
a  false  charge  of  violating  Treaties,  she  carried  on  alone. 

The  only  men  in  Europe  who  at  this  time  gave  Russia  any  unea- 
siness were  Prince  Metteknich  and  Mr.  Canning.  The  latter  was 
the  special  object  of  consideration  in  the  despatch  we  have  already 
quoted,  and  the  danger  of  his  changing  from  an  attitude  of  sus- 
picion to  one  of  hostility  is  carefully  noted  to  prevent  the  Russian 
Cabinet  from  being  taken  by  surprise.  Mr.  Canning  was  in  no  hurry 
to  carry  out  the  intervention  to  wliich  he  had  consented.  He  hoped 
to  persuade  the  Porte  and  the  Greeks  to  come  to  an  amicable  settle- 
ment, and  to  prevent  Russia,  by  means  of  the  alliance  of  England^, 
from  pressing  too  hardly  upon  the  Porte.  Russia  had  taken  care  to» 
make  a  great  pretence  of  her  power  to  settle  the  question  alone,  and 
had  declared  that  only  lier  moderation  and  her  regard  for  her  Euro- 
pean Alliance  induced  her  to  await  the  co-operation  of  her  Alliesw 
Mr.  Canning  was  not  aware  how  small  was  her  military  strength, 
and  imagined  that  he  had  by  the  Protocol  effectually  restrained  her 
from  separate  action.  But  Russia  had  provided  by  a  trick  against 
this.  She  hail  inserted  into  the  Protocol  the  words  "  or  separately ;"" 
and  when  Mr.  Canning  was  slow  in  pressing  the  intervention  upon 
the  Porte,  she  threatened  him  \^ith  the  exposure  of  his  careless, 
blunder, 

Count  Nesselrode  instructed  Prince  Lievkn  to  insist  that  the- 
Protocol  should  be  changed  into  a  Treaty,  and  executed  without  delay,, 
and  to  point  out  to  ]U&.  Canning  that  he  had  agreed  to  a  proviso 
authorising  her  to  act  ^' separateli/^  from  England,  ilr.  Canning  did 
not  comprehend  that  Russia,  if  she  had  been  able  to  act  separately, 
would  not  have  been  restrained  from  so  doing  by  the  terms  of  any 
treaty.  He  signed  the  Treaty  of  the  6th  of  July,  1827,  and  descended 
to  his  grave.  This  Treaty,  in  which  France  joined,  contained  a  secret 
article  providing  for  a  permanent  Conference  in  London  to  discuss 
and  determine  "  the  ulterior  measures  to  which  it  may  become  neces- 
*^  sary  to  resort." 

The  perfidious  activitv  which  the  Russian  diplomacy  of  this  period 
exhibits,  can  here  only  be  glanced  at.  But  we  must  give  an  indica- 
tion of  its  character.  The  Russian  despatches  reveal  thart  while  Count 
Nesselrode,  the  Russian  Chancellor,  strained  every  nerve  to  supply^ 
Prince  Lieyen  with  the  means  of  overcoming  the  reluctance  of  Mr* 
Canning  to  act  against  the  Porte,  he  intrusted  M.  de  Ribeaupiebre 
to  represent  the  demands  of  Russia  at  Constantinople  as  the  conse- 
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quence  of  the  English  alliance,  the  terms  of  which  Hussia  wa«  com- 
pelled to  fulfil,  while  she  utterly  disregarded  the  promise  she  had  made 
to  the  Porte  that  after  the  signature  of  the  Con ventioR  of  Akermann 
she  would  ceaso.from  all  collection  with  the  Greek  Tusurrection. 

We  ate  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  an  extract  from  each  of 
these  d\espft*ches,  the  whole  of  which  we  recommend  to  the  serious 
attention  of  all  who  wish  to  understand  the  subject. 

Count  Nessblrode  to  M.  de  Ribeaupibrke, 
lia  January,  IS27 . 

"In  these  two  hypotheses  also  you  may  represent  our  convictions  on  this  question 
(Greece)  as  the  effbct  of  out' engagements  witli  Enjrland ;  remark  that  they  are  formal, 
that  they  preceded  th»  Conventioa  of  Akermaniij  that  we  af&  undi^  am  aV86l«te«B- 
^agement  its  fulfil- them,  that  loa  cannot  violates  our  /aUA  with  the  Cabinet  of 
London*'** 

C0U21T  NSSSSLROOB  TO  P&lVI»:LlEV£V| 

dii'JMUMry^  1827. 

"  In  the  raontlii  of  March,  1826,  alarmed  at  the  immiacnt  extenoinatiQn  of  tke  in* 
habitants  of  the  Morea,  and  at  the  success  of  tlie  Pasha  of  Egypt,  Mr:  Cavhikc 


eaased  peremptory  notes  to  be  presented  to  the  Divan  at  Constantinople  ;  he  pro- 
▼oked  aad^aecep4«d  the  demand  of  mediatron  which  the  Greeks  addr^aed  to  mm, 
andipnt-foewaadithe'idea:  of  a  nairai  operation-  whicii  shoaid  paralyse  the  sseoons'faF*- 
nished  by^E^ypI  to.therOttouan  Empire.  Now  IwissUent  as  to  this  dMuve-'ojpO" 
ration,  lie  appears  no  longer  to  fear  the  effects  of  the  £(^tiaa.expedkiona,  .wd- 
subordinates  to  the  opinions  of  the  other  Courts  the  exercise  of  the  mediktioa  with 
wMch  he  falis^faafged 'himself.  In  the  month  of  Jnne  he  reproached  us  wfth'-faarng 
reveakd  t6iour/AlIiot^tbe*exi8tenceaf  the  Ptotoeol  which  h^iiad  just' sifKned* win 
iuk«  Now*4m(  ntrilon^ert'coBtents  himself  with  their  adheaiooi  to  thn  *  aime- doca* 
ment,  butiayitesiheov  to  assume  the  position  of  contracting. pasties.  In.-the  tiiQalii 
of  September  iie  sends  to  Mr.  Stbatforj>  Canning  the  injunction  to  act.  Nowrhe 
suspends  th^t  injunction  till  Austria,.  France,  and  Prussia  shall  hate  appitived  of  it. 
At  Parish  hts'iaiignageexeiterthe-beKef  that  he  attaches  the  highest  impoHauee  to 
the  pacifiealittficiof '  Greece^  aadiconsiders  his  jowk  petwnaiiioiioiit .  invoHeoun- it  In 
London  ii8>  t£eiits4hi»  sulij^ct  in  the  letter  which  he*  writes  to  meoir.  tlie-8^0  oC 
November  with  a<  timidity,  and  witUpreeantiona  which  seem  to  announce  neither  the 
serious  intention  of  attempting  the  enterprise  nor  the  firm  design  of  accomplish- 
ing it."f 

Themly;  maimer  in  wtiichi  Ml  dk  RiBE.vuPiEKRi:is  directed  to  act- 
upon  MK  Stbatfdbd  CAimmG  by  talking  of '  the  affair  as  settled 
between  Ehgtandand  Russia,  must  be  read  to  be  appreciated,  and,  to 
crown  theTrfok,  CouittNESSELlKODE  reffers  familiarly  to  two  cotitradic- 
tory  sets  of  instructions,  with  which  he  had  supplied sMl  DH  BiBEAU- 
PiBRRB,  omr  to  be.skown,  the  otlier  to  be  acted  upon. 

The  three.  AlRes. combined  their  fleets  in  the  Meditaraneair,  and 
without'a  quarrel  or  a  Declaration  of  War,  destroyed-  the  IVitkish 
fleet  at-  Navarino  on  the .  20th  October,  182:7:  The  Duke  of  Wei> 
LiKGTOK,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister  of  England,  was  dismayed  at 
this  ^'  untoward  event."  But  he  did  not.  know  that  aft^  the  b«tde 
the  I{i»sians  had  drowned  their  prisoners,  and  had  taken  the  guns  out 
of  the  Turkish  vesseli. 

Austria  had-ref used  to  join  in  the  Treaty  of.  the  6th  of  Jhly,  182T; 
and  when  in  IMS^Russia  invaded  Turkey  and  met  with  a  greater  resist* 

♦  Pont/filio,*  18S7<  voL.  iH^  pp^  1«5-136. 

t  PoPtfolh,  1844,  vci.  ii.,  pp,  329-330  ;  Di/tftmatic  Review^  Jalr,  1867;  f.  103- 
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ance  than  she  had  expected,  Prince  Metternich  endeavoured  to  unite 
England  and  France  with  Austria  in  a  league  to  impose  on  Russia 
less  inequitable  terms  of  peace  than  she  was  disposed  to  grant  to 
Turkey. 

When  in  1830  the  Poles  rebelled  against  Bussia,  they  seized  at 
Warsaw  copies  of  the  despatches  of  the  Ambassadors  of  Russia  which 
had  been  sent  th^re  for  the  use  of  the  Gi*and  Duke  Constantine. 
Among  the  most  comprehensive  and  elaborate  of  these  despatches  are 
those  in  which  Count  Pozzo  Di  Bobgo  combines  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  resist  the  renovating  effect  of  the  improvements  effected  by 
the  Sultan  MAiOMOUD,  ana  to  avert  the  succour  which  Prince  Met- 
TEXNICH  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  from  England  and  France. 
He  replied  with  the  greatest  energy  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Russia  s  allies  to  commence  any  negotiation  with  the  Porte  in  which 
her  representative  should  not  take  part.  He  urges  ^^  that  a  nego- 
^*  tiation  of  the  two  Powers  (England  and  France)  with  the  Porte, 
^^  without  the  presence  of  the  Russian  Plenipotentiary,  will  certainly 
^^  be  regarded  oy  the  Sultan  as  proof  of  a  division  among  the  Allies, 
^^  and  that  he  vnll  consider  it  as  the  triumph  of  his  system,  and  will 
^^  confirm  .himself  therein  so  much  the  more,  as  he  will  think  he  has 
^^  obtained  that  which  he  has  invariably  demanded,  the  occlusion  of 
^<  Russia  from  the  affairs  of  Greece." 

But  the  most  striking  picture  of  the  malignity  of  Russia  aminst 
Turkey,  and  of  her  fears  lest  Turkey  should  reclaim  her  indepmaeuce 
is  to  be  found  in  two  despatches  by  Count  Pozzo  Di  Borgo,  addressed 
to  the  Government  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  dated  respectively  28th 
November  and  14th  December,  1828,  that  is  to  say,  at  tne  time  when, 
after  the  Turkish  fleet  had  been  destroyed  at  Navarino,  the  first  cam- 
paign of  Russia  on  her  invasion  of  Turkey  had  not  had  the  result 
vi'hich  she  desired  and  expected. 

GOUBT  Pozzo  DI  BOBOO  TO  CoUKT  NsSSILBOBE* 

88M  November,  1828. 

"  When  the  Lnpenal  Cabinet  examined  the  question,  whether  it  had  become 
^Tpedieni  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Porte,  in  consequence  of  the  provocations  of 
the  Saltan,  there  nught  have  existed  some  donbts  of  the  urgency  of  this  measuie 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  not  sufficiently  reflected  upon  the  effects  of  the  san- 
guinary leforms  which  the  Chief  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  had  iust  executed  with 
such  tremendous  violence,  and  also  upon  the  interest  with  which  the  consolidation 
of  that  Empire  inspired  the  Cabinets  of  Europe  in  genertd,  and  more  especially 
those  which  were  less  disposed  towards  Russia;  the  experience  we  have  just  made 
must  now  re«unite  all  opinions  in  favour  of  the  resolutioa  which  has  been  adopted 

ito  continue  the  war).  The  Emperor  has  put  the  Turkish  system  to  the  proof,  and 
lis  Majesty  has  found  it  to  possess  a  commencement  of  physical  and  moral  organi- 
sation which  it  hitherto  had  not.  If  the  Sultan  have  biRcn  enabled  to  offer  us  a 
more  determined  and  regular  resistance,  whilst  he  had  scarce!^  assembled  together 
the  elements  of  his  new  plan  of  reform  and  ameliorations,  how  formidable  should  we 
have  found  him,  had  he  had  time  to  give  it  more  solidity,  and  to  render  that  barrier 
impenetrable  which  we  find  so  much  difficulty  in  surmounting,  although  art  has 
hitherto  done  so  little  to  assist  nature. 

**  Things  being  in  this  state,  we  must  congratulate  onraeWes  upon  having  attaekcd 
them  before  they  became  more  dangerous  for  us,  for  delay  wonldonly  have  rendered 
our  relati?e  situation  worse,  and  prepared  us  greater  obstacles  than  those  with  which 
we  meet. 

k2 
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*'  If  required  to  add  another  proof  of  this  truth,  I  would  seek  it  ia  the  whole 
tenor  and  in  the  views  contained  m  the  confidential  note  of  the  Imperial  MiniBttr. 
Ear  from  lowerinj;  the  demands  and  conditions  of  the  peace,  I  have  seen  with  livelj 
satis£Eiction  that  it  augments  them,  after  the  campaign  has  afforded  it  a  more  earreef 
estimate  of  the  real  state  of  thingsy  and  has  convinced  it  of  the  necessity  of  inuHipIv- 
ing  precautions,  ik  obd£B  to  diminish  the  dangebs  of  the  tuture."* 

There  is  no  change  in  the  Russian  policy.    It  is  the  same  in  187& 

that  it  was  in  1828.     Its  object  is  to  promote  misgovernment  in 

Turkey  in  order  to  make  her  weak.     Russia  knows  how  much  weaker 

she  really  is  than  Turkey.     She  fears,  above  all,  that  Turkey  should 

use  the  power  which  the  state  of  war  confers  upon  Constantinople  to^ 

annihilate  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea.    But  these  dangers  of 

the  future  which  induce  Russia  to  attack  Turkey  without  a  cause  of 

Juarrel  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  are  dangers  not  to  the  people  of 
Russia,  but  only  to  the  Uabinet  of  St.  Petersburg.  Turkey  has 
never  desired  to  arrest  tlie  commerce  of  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea* 
That  commerce  is  in  danger  only  because  it  has  been  constituted,  by 
fraud  and  force,  a  part  of  the  system  of  usurpation  laid  down  in  the 
will  of  Petek  the  Great. 

The  Power  who  could  excite  the  Greeks  to  insurrection  and  then 
betray  them  to  the  Porte,  could  have  no  compunction  in  its  dealings 
with  its  Allies.  The  manner  in  which  Russia  violated  all  her  en- 
gagements with  England,  was  so  shameless  that  to  display  it  nothing 
is  necessary,  but  to  collate  the  contemporary  documents. 
The  5th  article  of  the  Treaty  states  : — 

'*  The  Contracting  Powers  will  not  seek  in  these  arrangements  any  augmentation  <^ 
territory,  any  exclusive  influence  or  any  commercial  advantage  for  their  subjects, 
which  every  other  nation  may  not  equally  obtain." 

The  interpretation  of  this  document  is  given  in  a  despatch  of  Count 
Nesselbode  to  Prince  Lieven  dated  St.  Petersburg,  January  6, 1828> 
annexed  to  Protocol  No.  7,  on  the  affairs  of  Greece.    He  says  : — 

"  Nevertheless,  Mon  Prince,  the  more  anxious  the  Emperor  is  for  the  prompt  ex- 
ecution of  the  Treaty  of  London,  the  more  will  he  himself  respect  its  stipulations. 
...  It  is  sufficient  for  the  Emperor  to  have  signed  an  agreement  with  his  Allies,  to 
insure  his  adherence  to  the  principles  which  it  establishes. 

"  The  first,  and  the  most  essential  of  all,  is  that  which  prohibits  to  the  Powers 
who  signed  the  Treaty  of  London,  conquests  and  exclusive  advanUges,  His  Majesty 
has  already  announced  that  in  any supposable  casehe  will  never  deviate  from  it.  He 
charges  me  to  repeat  in  this  place  the  expression  of  that  firm  resolution.  .  . .  Russia, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  no  interest  in  aggrandising  herself,  or  overtiirowing  the  Otto- 
man Empire."t 

And  again : — 

"Besides,  even  if,  notwithstanding  our  intentions  and  our  efforis,  the  dtteesof 
Divine  Providence  should  have  predestined  us  to  be  witnesses  of  the  last  day  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  the  sentiments  of  His  Majesty  with  regai'd  to  the  aggrandisement 
of  Russia  would  be  still  the  same.  The  Emperor  would  not  enlarge  the  liinits  of  his 
territory,  and  he  would  onlv  ask  of  his  Allies  the  same  absence  of  ambition  and  of 
exclusive  designs,  of  which  he  would  give  the  first  example.**  J 

When  Bnssia  declared  war  against  Turkey,  and  England  remon- 
strated against  this  as  dangerous  to  the  state  of  territorial  possession 
upon  which  the  peace  had  rested,  Count  Nesselbode  replied, "  tliat 

•  Portfolio,  1887,  vol.  i.  pp.  347  to  351. 

t  Pariah's  Diplomatic  Hiatory  of  the  Monarchy  of  Greece,  pp.  22-4. 
X  Ibid.,  p.  24. 
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^'  that  same  peace  and  the  state  of  the  territorial  possess^ 
**  different  uhrJstian  Powers,  result  from  negotiations  and  Trfej**. 
"  in  which  there  has  never  been  any  mention,  either  directly  or  indi- 
*^  recti}',  of  Turkey.    These  Treaties,  and  the  reciprocal  guarantees 
'^  contained  therein,  cannot  therefore  apply  to  it  of  nght ;  a  considera- 
^  tion   which,  however,  makes  no  chan^  in  the  intentions,  always 
^^  equally  moderate,  of  our  augusjb  Sovereign." 
.   Even  the  Declaration  of  War  contains  the  following : — 

"  Russia  is  far  from  cherishing  ambitions  projects.  Sufficient  people  and  countries 
acknowledge  her  sway ;  already  sufficient  anxieties  are  connected  with  the  extent  of 
her  dominions. 

"  FiDally,  Kussia,  notwithstanding  her  being  at  war  with  the  Porte  for  motivefl 
independent  of  the  Treaty  of  July  6tb,  has  not  departed,  and  will  not  depart,  from 
the  Stipulations  of  that  act."* 

Wnenthewar  ended  and  the  Russian  army,  reduced  to  17,000  effec- 
tive men,  was  saved  from  extinction  by  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople, 
Russia's  perfidy  to  her  allies  was  made  manifest,  fey  the  Treaty  of 
Adrianople  Russia  acquired  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube,  wnich 
she  took  care  to  make  almost  impassable,  and  she  obtained  commercial 
privileges  for  her  subjects  which  by  destroying  the  internal .  revenue 
of  Turkey,  compelled  the  Porte  to  institute  monopolies  and  to  seriously 
injure  her  foreign  commerce.  By  this  Treaty,  moreover,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  she  completed  her  forged  title  to  Circassia. 

This  violation  of  all  the  Emperor's  solemn  promises  was  long 
premeditated.  We  put  in  final  juxtaposition  these  most  striking 
passages. 

Russia's  Declaration  of  War,  dated  26th  April,  1828,  concludes  : — 

"  Her  Allies  will  always  find  her  ready  to  concert  with  them  her  measures  relative 
to  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  always  anxious  to  co-operate  in  a  work 
which  is  recommended  to  its  lively  solicitude  hy  religion  and  all  the  feelings  which  do 
honour  to  humanity ;  always  inclined  to  make  use  of  its  present  situation,  only  for  the 
more  speedy  fulfilment  ot  the  stipulations  of  the  6tii  of  July,  and  not  to  make  any 
^hanae  in  their  nature  or  effectt^*'\ 

Kussia's  real  intentions  were  expressed  in  a  letter  from  her  Ambas- 
sadors, Prince  Lieven  and  Count  Matuszevich,  to  Count  Nes- 
SBLRODE,  dated  l/13th  June,  1829,  in  which  they  give  an  account  of 
the  conversations  which  in  concert  together  they  had  had  separately 
with  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

They  report  that  Lord  Aberdeen  apprehended  "  that  events  would 
^*  carry  the  Emperor  beyond  the  limits  whicli  he  had  prescribed  to 
^*  himself,  which  would  occasion  a  convulsion  in  Europe." 

The  following  was  the  reply: — 

"  I  declared  that  I  could  only  imagine  such  events  by  pushing  suppositions  beyond 
all  probability.  Lord  Aberdeek  waa  not  ignorant  that  the  Emperor  would  then  be 
unaer  an  obligation  to  consult  his  Allies,  and  that  a  definitive  state  of  things  would 
not  be  established  without  their  assent  and  concurrence."  j: 

But  their  real  intention  is  contained  in  the  following  passage : — 

"  It  is  in  the  midst  of  our  camp  that  peace  mast  be  signed,  and  it  is  when  it  shall 
have  been  concluded  that  Europe  must  know  its  conditions.  Remonstrances  will  then 
430  too  late,  and  it  will  then  patiently  suffer  what  it  can  no  longer  prevent."} 

As  for  Greece,  the  habits  of  self-government  which  the  Ghreeks 

*  Pariih*8  Diplmnatie  History  of  the  Monarchy  of  Greece,  p.  80.  f  Ibid.,  p.  80. 

i  Pori/bliQ,  1887,  voL  i,  p.  178.  §  Ibid ,  p.  184. 
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/  had  inherited  from  the  earliest  times,  and  which  the  Turks  had  en- 

couraged them" to  retain,  exposed  them  to  the  most  virulent  persecution 
from  Russia.  This  persecution  has  never  been  intermitted.  We 
cannot  enter  into  its  details  We  can  only  refer  to  the  ^*  Narrative  of  the 
affairs  of  Greece,"  in  the  Portfolio  and  to  Mr.  Parish's  "  Diplomatic 
History  of  the  Greek  Monarchy,"  where  the  intrigues  which  prevented 
Prince  Leopold  from  accepting  the  crown,  and  which  drove  away, 
under  pretence  of  being  Kussian,  the  patriotic  members  of  the 
Regency,  are  fully  exposed.  We  terminate  this  section  with  the  pre- 
diction long  since  fulfilled,  made  at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Navarino 
by  one  of  the  best  friends  of  the  Porte,  Baron  Phokesgh,  for  many 
years  the  Austrian  Internuncio  at  Constantinople. 

"  Poor  Greece,  only  a  miracle  can  save  thee.  Abuse  of  power, 
"  bold  arrogance,  and  the  trampling  under  foot  of  all  rights — these 
"  are  midwives  which  can  bring  naught  but  a  slave  into  the  world. 
"  The  independence  which  you  had  neither  virtue  nor  courage  to 
*^  gain  for  yourselves  is  lost  for  ever.  Instead  of  a  Turkish  you  will 
^*'  find  yourself  a  Russian  province^  and,  a  thousand  times,  with 
"  tears  m  your  eyes  and  without  hope  in  your  heart,  you  will  look 
"  back  with  regret  to  your  former  state.  Europe  looks  on  at  your 
"  destruction  and  claps  her  hands,  for  by  the  bills  posted  on  the  walk 
**  the  play  is  called  the  Freedom  of  Gkeece." 

2. 

**  Pacification  of  the  Levant." 
The  ^'Pacification  of  the  Levant' '  differs  from  the  ^'Pacification 
of  Greece"  in  so  far  that  Russia  appears  all  through  as  the  Ally  of 
the  Sultan.  This  difference,  however,  is  in  the  character,  or  at  least 
in  the  conduct,  not  of  Russia  but  of  the  Porte.  Russia  had  oiTered 
her  services  to  suppress  the  Greek  Insurrection  which  she  was  en- 
gaged in  exciting.  The  Sultan  refused  the  aid  of  Russia  against  his 
Christian  subjects,  but  accepted  it  against  his  Mahometan  vassal. 
The  separation  of  Egypt  and  Greece  n-om  the  Ottoman  Empire  has 
been  a  permanent  design  of  Bussia,  and  she  has  pursued  it  uninter* 
ruptedly.  The  circumstance  that  the  revolt  which  she  induced  Mb- 
HEMET  Ali  to  undertake  did  not  involve  the  idea  of  war  between 
the  Cross  and  the  Crescent,  enabled  Russia  to  involve  England 
and  France  on  opposite  sides  and  to  exhibit  an  example  of  apparent 
magnanimity,  since  she  sent  an  army  to  Constantinople  to  support  the 
Sultan  and  afterwards  retired  from  a  city  which  niany  persons  sup- 
posed, falsely,  that  she  was  able  to  retain.  We  are  compelled  to  pass 
over  the  negotiations,  which  tried  the  patience  of  Austria  and  nearly 
drove  France  into  a  war  with  England.  We  can  only  give  a  brief 
record  of  the  three  Treaties  which  belong  to  the  subject  and  in  which 
are  consigned  Russia's  triumphs. 

The  Porte,  alarmed  lest  Ibrahim  should  attack  Constantinople,  und 

unable  to  obtain  material  aid  from  any  other  quarter,  accepted  that  of 

a  Russian  army.     When  it  retired  it  carried  with  it  the  Treaty  of 

Unkiar  Skelessi.     By  the  first  article  Russia  and  Turkey  '^engnge  to 

^  come  to  An  mireserved  understanding  with  each  other  upon  3l  mat- 
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"ters  which  concern  their  respective  tranquilKty  and  safety."  The 
Czar:  thus  acquired  a  treaty  power  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Turkey.  For  it  is  always  on  account  of  some  internal  affair  that 
Turkey  is  -menaced  by  Foreign  Powers.  Russia  had,  therefore,  only 
to  incite  an  insurrection  in  order  to  acquire  the  power  to  interfere. 
By  the  third  article  Russia  agreed,  if  called  on  by  tne  Sublime'Porte, 
to  furnish  such  a  force  "  as  ifie  two  high  contractiug  parties  may  think 
necessary,"  so  that  if  only  Turkey  tnought  a  force  neoesaary,.  Russia 
was  not  bound. 

By  a- secret  article  the  aid  due  from  the  Porte  was  exchanged  for 
the  obligation  to  close  the  Dardaxvelles  to  all  flags  of  war. 

It  was  not  the  absence  of  English  oriFrench  ships  of  war  from  the 
Bkick  Sea  tfiat  was  so  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  Torte.  It 
was  the  placing  of  its  own  actions  out  of  its  own  power.  -If  ^England 
or  France  had  chosen  to  protect  her  trade  witli  Circassian  T-urkey  could 
not  allow  them  to  defend  it  without  affording  to  Russia  a  casus  belli 
by  a  breach  of  treaty. 

The  mind  of  the  Porte  was  so  subdued  by  the  rebellion  of  Mehjsmet 
Axi,  and  became  so  anxious  for  a  favourable  determination  of  special 
and  material  events,  that  it  never  seems  to  have  taken  in  the  reality. 
That  reality  was  that  Russia,  having  incited  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  to 
rebel  against  his  Sovereign,  under  pretence  of  defendipg  Constan- 
tinople against  him,  obtained  for  him  the  hereditary  possession  of 
Egjrpt,  and,  coneequently,  a  loosening  of  the  bonds  between  Egypt  and 
the  Torte.  Besides  this,  by  eugagiug  France  and  England  on  dif- 
ferent sides,  she  did  her  best  to  perpetuate  this  separation  between  the 
Sultan  and  his  vassal.  It  has  to  be  remembered  that  if  Mehemet  Ali 
had  dethroned  the  Sultan  and  taken  his  place,  Russians  ends  would 
not  have  been  furthered.  What  she  always  requires  is  that  there 
should  be  tvvo  parties^  and  to  produce  this  result  she  is  always  ready 
to  aid  both  sides. 

By  the'Treaty  of  July  15, 1840,  the  secret  article  of  the  Treaty  of 
XJnWar  Skelessi  was  accepted  as  part  of  the  public  law  of  JEurope. 
The  Treaty  provided  for  the  meetiqg  of  .a  Russian  and  an  JEnglish 
fleet  at  Constantinople.    Then  follows  : — 

Art.  IV. 
*'  It  is,  howeier,  e:^pre9sly.  understood  that  the  co-aperction  mentioned  in' the.  pre- 
ceding article,  and  destined  to  place  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  the  Bos- 
pboms,  and  the  Ottoman  capital,  nnder  ihe  tempovary  safeguard  of  the  Hi|^h  Con- 
traoting  Tartices  •  against  all  irggression  ^f  Mbhshet^Ali,  ehall  b&  coBelderod  <>nly  as 
«a  TSfiftiure  of-^fxeeption  adopted  at  the  exprets.demond  of .  tbe'Sokan,  and  aolely  for 
^idaffince  in  the  single  Qaae.aboTe-meniiQned;  hut  it  as.agj^ed,  that  such  jaeasare 
shall  not  derogate  in  auy  degree  from  the  auoient  rule  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in 
•  virtue  Of  «^hich  it  has  in  all  times  been  proliibited  for  ships  of  war  of  foreign  Powers 
to  enter  ihe  Sindts  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  the  Bosphorns.  And  the  Snltan,  on 
ihefne  hand, .hereby  deokres.that  excepting  the  contingency  above>mentioned,  it  is 
his  ftnED.nfohiiien  to  fBaJntain  in  Ctttnre  this  principle  invariably  established > as 
the  ancient  ml e  of  his  Empire,  and  ^as  loog  as  the  Forte  is  at  peace,  to  admit  jio 
foreign  ship  of  war  into  tlie  Straits  of  tlie  Bosphorus  and  of  the  Dardanelles ;  on 
the  other  hand,  their  Majesties  the  Quz^y  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  iMland ;  tiie-Emperor  6f  'AiT8TiiiA,<King  of  Hangary  and  Bohemia ;  the  King  of 
PBtmaiA  yxwA  the  £i9peroT  of.  all  ike  Enaeias ;  engage  to  respect  this  determination 
of  the  Sultan,  and  to  conform  to  the  above-mentioned  principle." 
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The  ancient  principle  was  that  in  virtue  of  the  narrowness  of  these 
Straits  and  of  their  intersecting  his  dominions,  the  Sultan  was 
master  to  open  or  close  them  as  he  thought  proper.  The  Treaty 
of  1840  determines  that  unless  the  Porte  is  actually  at  war  no 
man-of-war  shall  enter  the  Straits.  The  apparent  object  of  this 
was  that  Bussia  might  be  able  unopposed  to  make  a  descent  od 
Constantinople.  That  she  has  never  done  so,  can  only  hare  been 
because  she  did  not  possess  the  means  to  take  and  to  keep  it. 
Tlie  object  of  the  Treaty  was  not  of  this  gross  and  material  character. 
It  was  to  cripple  the  mind  of  the  Porte  by  coinpelling  her  to  seek 
advice  from  foreigners  before  she  could  act.  Whatever  the  inten- 
tions of  England,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  it  was  setting  four  Russias 
against  her  instead  of  one.  On  the  13th  of  July,  1841,  the  article 
about  the  Straits  was  made  into  a  separate  Treaty,  that  France  imght 
join  the  European  Concert.  Only  three  Powers  concurred  to  im- 
pose on  Turkey  the  "Pacification  of  Greece;"  the  number  was 
increased  to  five,  to  complete  the  operation  known  as  the  "  Pacifica- 
"  tion  of  the  Levant." 

Treaty  of  Paris. 

The  conduct  of  Hussia  during  the  Crimean  War  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  Memoir.    After  she  had  invaded  the  Princi- 
palities as  a  material  guarantee  for  a  fraudulent  claim,  Hussia  must 
be  considered  as  at  war,  and  though  it  would  have  been  contrary  to 
her  character  to  carry  on  war  with  honour,  the  accusation  of  perfidy 
may  be  waived  for  the  time.      If  she  succeeded  by  her  diplomacy  in 
getting  the  Allies  of  the  Porte  to  persuade  it  not  to  treat  the  invasion 
of  the  Principalities  as  an  act  of  war ;  if  she  manoeuvred  so  as  to 
induce  her  old  enemy,  Lord  Stratford  de  Kedcliffe,  to  keep  the 
Tmkish  fleet  out  of  the  Black  Sea  while  she  carried  into  execution  the 
massacre  of  Sinope ;  if  she  succeeded  in  getting  England  and  France 
to  waste  their  blood  and  treasure  in  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  from  which 
till  then  ijo  hostile  expedition  had  ever  sailed ;  if  she  contrived  that 
the  defence  of  Kars  should  be  entrusted  to  an  old  comrade  of  its  be- 
sieger, who  had  with  him  survived  the  simultaneous  deaths  of  their 
colleagues,  the  Turkish  and  Persian  Boundary  Commissioners ;  if  at 
the  Conference  of  Vienna  she  managed  so  well  that  the  English  Se- 
cretary for  War  was  surprised  to  find  that  we  were  "  agreed  with  our 
*^  enemy  but  not  with  our  Ally,"  it  is  scarcely  Kussia  that  has  to  be 
blamed.     The  Porte  must  divide  the  blame  between  itself  and  its 
Allies.     With  regard  to  the  Neutralisation  of  the  Black  Sea  we  haYe 
seen  that  the  line  Russia  took  was  that  of  telling  the  truth,  knowing 
that  her  enemies  would  not  believe  her.    The  amusing  part  of  the 
matter  is  that  when  Russia  no  longer  had  any  reason  for  keeping 
Turkey  out  of  the  Black  Sea,  she  pretended  that  she  was  endangered 
by  being  kept  out  of  it  herself,  and  gave  the  lie  to  her  former  state- 
ment. 

We  will  assume,  then,  that  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  drawn  up  with 
the  view  of   maintaining  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
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Ottoman  Empire,  not,  indeed,  in  a  very  strict  sense  of  the  words,  but 
in  the  sense  that  neither  Rrissianor  any  other  Power  should  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  it. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  was  a  development  of  four  points : — 

1.  Abolition  of  Russia's  exclusive  Protectorate  in  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia. 

2.  Liberty  of  the  Navigation  of  the  Danube. 

3.  Abolition  of  the  Preponderance  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea. 

4.  General  Protectorate  of  the  Christians. 

First  Point. 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia. 

These  are  provided  for  in  Articles  XXII.  and  XXVII.  The  rules 
laid  down  are  the  following : 

Suzerainty  of  the  Porte. 

Guarantee  of  the  Powers. 

Unanimity  of  the  Powers  in  all  interference. 

Liberty  of  Worship,  Legislation,  Commerce,  and  Navigation. 

Organisation  to  be  settled  by  a  Commission  of  the  Powers,  and 
recorded  in  a  Convention. 

The  Principalities  to  be  allowed  to  concert  with  the  Sultan  on  mea- 
sures  of  defence  against  aggression. 

In  case  of  insurrection  no  armed  intervention  to  take  place  without 
a  previous  agreement  between  the  Powers. 

It  is  inconceivable  and  indeed  impossible  that  the  Principalities 
should  be  invaded  by  any  but  one  of  the  neighbouring  Powers,  that  is 
to  say  by  the  parties  to  the  Treaty.  The  Principalities  were  held, 
during  the  Cnmean  War,  by  the  Austrlans,  but  this  was  with  the 
consent  of  the  Sultan  and  his  Allies.  Russia  invades  the  Principali- 
ties whenever  she  attacks  Turkey.  The  natural  course  at  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  would  have  been  for  the  Sultan  and  his  Allies  to  have  bound 
themselves  by  a  Treaty  to  prevent  Russia  from  invading  the  Princi- 
palities; France,  England,  and  Sardinia  undertaking  to  delare  war  the 
moment  Russia  should  cross  the  Pruth  and  to  send  their  cruisers  to 
attack  Russian  trade,  as  England  did  in  1801. 

The  Treaty  was  an  absurdity,  but  if  Russia  had  not  been  perfidious 
it  would  have  been  simply  superfluous.  But,  under  this  Treaty, 
Russia,  by  carrying  on  her  perpetual  intrigues,  has  been  able  to  do  by 
negotiation  what  she  formerly  could  not  do  without  the  expense  and 
risK  of  war. 

The  Russian  plan  was  proposed  at  the  Vienna  Conference  by  France 
in  the  Annex  to  Protocol  No.  6 : — 

"Among  the  combinations  wliich  present  themselves  as  securing  to  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  a  sufficient  consistency  and  strength,  the  first  seems  to  us,  to  be  the  union 
of  the  two  ProTinces  into  one.  ....  The  wish  of  the  two  Provinces  in  this  respect 
appears  conformable  to  the  views  of  the  Allied  Governments.  They  could  not  but 
see  in  their  administrative  power,  the  adoption  of  a  plan  which  has  for  many  yean 
been  the  object  of  their  constant  desires,  and  which  had  even  been  pointed  out  in  one 
of  the  Articles  of  their  Organic  System  as  developed  by  Russia  in  1899,  at  a  time 
when  everything  disclosed  an  attempt  to  consummate  their  moral  separation  from  the 
Ottoman  Empire."* 


*  Eastern  Papers,  Part  ziiL,  p.  42. 
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This  very  suggestive  statement  was  made  and  recorded  before  Aali 
Pasha  arrived  at  Vienna.  The  remembrance  of  the  intended  separa- 
tion of  the  Principalities  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the  actual  sepa- 
ration of  Greece.  Having  suggested  hereditary  succession  the  Memo- 
randum continues : — 

**  There  would  be  two  courses  to  follow :  either  to  confine  cnrselves  to  prodaiming 
the  principle  of  hereditary  succession,  conferring  the  sovereignty,  with  a  conditional 
title,. on  a  Prince  of  the  country,  whose  loyalty  and  titles  the  Porte  would  reserve  to 
itself  to  appreciate  at  a  ^iven  time ;  or  else  (and  this  measnre  would  perhaps  be  the 
best)  to  decide  at  once  the  question  by  calling  upon  a  Prince  of  one  of  the  reigning 
families  of  Europe. 

''  This,  we  remember,  is  the  combination  that  was  thought  of  for  Greece,  at  a  time 
when  th&  Powen  who  assbted  her  still  thought  that  there  was  a  chance  of  maintain- 
ing her  nnder  the  suzerain  power  of  the  Porte."* 

Here  it  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  once  more  how  Russia  treats 
Greece,  which  she  did  sucreed  in  separating  from  the  Porte.  On  the 
10th  July,  1861,  the  London  Standard  published  a  Russian  document 
translated  from  La  Press!,  in  which  the  revolution  of  October,  1862, 
was  anticipated.  We  extract  what  belongs  to  Greece  and  to  the  Da- 
nubian  Pnncipalities : — 

"  What,  on  tlie  other  hand,  would  be  the  favourable  consequences  of  such  an  alli- 
ance ?  (between  Russia  and  France).  The  following* : — ^Yenetia  wrested  from  Aus- 
tria, Hungary  would  soon  follow,  and  the  Austrian  Empire,  which,  but  a  short  time 
since,  considered  Italy  but  as  a  'geographical  expression,'  would  itself  become  but 
an  '  historical  expression.'  In  the  place  of  Austria  we  naturally  find  the  kingdom  of 
Austria  collecting  around  itself,  in  a  kind  of  federation,  the  Danubian  United  States 
— all  the  provinces  south  ot  the  river.  Instead  of  an  absolute  and  perfidious  Power, 
KuBsia  would  have  an  upright  and  friendly  nation  for  its  neighbour,  surrounded  by 
free  population?,  over  which  national  affinities  have  long  secured  her  a  great  and 
legitimate  influence.  She  {Russia)  would  receive  Moldavia,  or,  in  any  case,  that  por- 
tion of  Bessarabia  of  which  she  was  deprived  by  the  Treaty  of  1856— the  absdute 
freedom  of  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea ;  and  Gallicia,  which  Hun^y  would  hand 
over  to  her,  would  give  her  the  Carpathians  for  her  natural  frontier.  Lastly,  the 
wishes  of  the  national  party  in  Hungary  are  already  expressed  in  favour  of  bestowing 
the  Crown  on  a  Prince  of  the  Eussian  family,  his  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  de 

LETTCHTENBSBG.t 

"In  Greece  also,  the  violation  by  the  boy-King Otho  of  the  conditions  laid  down 
hy  RnsHa  in  the  succession  Question  cannot  but  accelerate  his  fall. 

"  There  also  the  national  choice  has  fallen  on  a  Russian  Prinee,  and  Greece,  by  the 
solution  of  tbe  Eastern  question,  would  extend  to  the  Balkan  chain."$ 

Such  is  the  loyalty  of  Russia  to  her  neighbours  against  whom  she 
conspires  to  dismember  their  territory  ;  to  her  nominees  whom  she  ex- 
pels without  pity ;  to  her  agents  whom  she  dupes  with  such  falsehoods. 
Hungary  had  not  chosen  a  Russian  prince,  and  at  Athens,  in  1863, 
out  of  10,107  votes,  the  Duke  de  Leuchtenbuxg  received  but  four. 

The  plan  which  Russia,  we  will  not  attempt  to  guess  by  what  means, 
prevailed  on  Prance  to  suggest  at  Vienna  in  1855  has  been  con- 
sistently hat  progressively  carried  out.  On  the  19th  of  August,  1858, 
the  Powers  who  had  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris  signed  a  ^*  Conven- 
"  tion  relative  to  the  Organisation  of  the  Princip^uities  of  Moldavia 
''  and  Walkchia." 

•  Eastern  Papers,  Partxiii.,  p.  48. 

t  The' Grand  Dake  of  Leuchtenber^  holds  the  hereditary  office  of  Stalking  Bone  for 
Raaaia  when  a  crown  ia  vacant.  Theae  Grand  Dukes  have  been  put  np  for  Belgium,  lUlv, 
Hooguy,  and  Greece. 

X  Dipiomtttic  Review^  January,  1864,  p.  16. 
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Article  1  declared  that  these  provinces  were  henceforth  consti- 
tuted under  the  denomination  of  the  United  Principalities  of  Wal- 
lachia  and  Moldavia.  Each  of  these  united  Principalities  was  to 
electa  Hospodar,  each  was  to  have  a  separate  popular  assembly,  but  there 
was  to  be  a  Central  Commission  of  sixteen  members,  four  appointed 
by  each  Hospodar,  four  by  each  assembly.     Their  business  was  to 

S«pare  laws  whidx  should- be  in  force  in  both  Principalities.     The 
oepodars  were  to  be  sons  of  a  Wallachian  or  Moldavian  father,  and 
to  have  fulfilled  public  functions  during  ten  years. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  gravity  on  any  constitution  which  pro- 
poses to  unite  two  kingdoms  under  two  kings.  When  the  election 
of  Hospodars  came  o£f,  Colonel  Couza  was  elected  tb  both  Hospo- 
darites.  The  Protocol  of  the  6th  September,  1859,  affected  to 
render  valid  an  election  which  •was  not  previously  so.  In  due  time 
the  two  assemblies  were  joined  into  one.  But  the  Firman  of  the 
Porte,  4th  December,  1861,  which  sanctioned  this  innovation,  de- 
clared  that  it  must  terminate  with    the    Government  of    Prince 

CoUZA. 

But  Prince  Couza  did  not  belong  to  one  of  the  reigning  families 
of  Europe.  In  due  time  he  had  to  abdicate,  and  on  the  10th  March, 
1866,  the  Conference  again  met  at  Paris. 

Rightly  to  analyse  the  proceedings  of  this  Conference  would  too 
much  extend  the  length  of  this  Memoir.  If  they  could  be  considered 
as  bondjidey  they  would  prove  that  the  Treaty  of  Paris  had  broken 
.down,  and,  indeed,  the  Russian  Ambassador  maintained  this  when  he 
assented  to  the  view  of  the  Austrian  Plenipotentiary  that  if  coercive 
measures  were  not  employed  against  the  infraction  by  the  Provisional 
Government  at  Bucharest  of  the  Treaties  and  of  the  orders  of  the 
Conference,  "each  Power  would  have  a  right  to  act  separately,  and 
"  to  adopt  such  an  attitude  towards  Moldo-Wallachia  as  its  interests 
**  should  prescribe.'** 

This  view  would  have  been  a  wise  one  to  take  because  it  would,  have 
enabled  Turkey  to  free  herself  from  the  Treaty  which  had  broken 
down.  She  nught  have  done  this  even  while  bending  to  the  storm. 
For  if  on  accepting  Prince  Chakles  of  HohenzoUem,  she  had  re- 
jected all  obligation  to  subordinate  her  action  to  the  consent  of  the 
towers  co-signataries  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  she  would  have  recovered 
her  full  suzerain  rights,  and  would  have  been  able  to  exercise  them  at 
once  on  the  next  occasion  by  using  coercive  measures,  and  sending  a 
force  into  the  Principalities  the  moment  Prince  Charles  abdicated. 
But  the  true  method  of  regarding  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference 
is  to  consider  them  as  a  comedy.  In  this  comedy  Russia  and  France 
had  alone  anived  at  a  previous  complete  understanding.  The  Turkish 
Plenipotentiary,  unsuspicious  of  the  perfidy  of  which  he  was  the 
victim,  was  guided  by  drcumstances  from  hour  to  hour.  Lord 
Cowley,  indignant  at  the  way  in  which  the  Treaties  were  set  aside, 
was  nevertheless  quite  resolved  to  prevent  any  application  of  force. by 
Turkey.  Prince  Mjitteknich  saw  all  through  the  game  that  was  being 
played^  but  felt  also  that  it  would  be  vain  to  oppose  it,  while  Baron 

*  Papen  respecting  the  United  Principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  1867,  p.  70. 
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GoLTZ  yiewed  the  trap  into  which  Turkey  was  falling  without  ex- 
ultation and  without  remorse. 

The  French  Plenipotentiary  was  all  along  for  insisting  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  union  of  the  Principalities,  and  for  the  election  of  a 
foreign  prince.  He  boasted  with  perfect  truth  that  this  had  been 
the  orignial  solution  proposed  by  France.  Thb  is  not  surprisingy 
since  the  French  Plenipotentiary  was  M .  Droutn  de  Lhuys,  whose 
four  Doints  proposed  for  the  termination  of  the  Crimean  War,  were  so 
like  tne  proposals  of  Russia  that  they  produced  the,  remarkable  criticism 
of  the  English  Secretary  for  War,  that  we  were  agreed  with  our 
enemy  but  not  with  our  ally.  Baron  Budberg,  on  the  part  of  Russia, 
contended  that  the  union  had  been  a  failure,  that  the  election  of  a 
foreign  prince  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Treaties,  and  that  to 
submit  to  such  an  infraction  would  be  to  break  up  the  Concert  esta- 
blished by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  But  neither  the  Russian  nor  the 
French  Plenipotentiary  took  measures  to  intimidate  the  conspirators 
at  Bucharest ;  they  protracted  the  duration  of  the  Conference  till  the 
Provisional  Government  had  carried  {out  the  election  of  Prince 
Charles  of  HohenzoUem.  Then  the  Conference  indited  a  note  re- 
fusing to  recognise  the  election.  Having  done  this  they  refxised  to 
support  the  proposal  of  Russia  and  Turkey  to  take  any  ulterior 
measures  whatever.  England  and  France  advised  the  Sultan  to 
accept  the  Prince.  The  Sultan  did  accept  the  Prince  and  did  not 
take  the  opportunity  to  declare  that  the  Treaty  of  Paris  having 
broken  down  as  regards  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  was  no  longer  bind- 
ing on  him  any  more  than  on  every  body  else.  He  left  Russia  to 
make  her  advantage  of  this  breakdown,  and  she  did  take  advantage 
of  it.  On  the  19i31  October,  1870,  Prince  Gortohakoff,  denounc- 
ing the  Black  Sea  Treaty,  wrote  to  Baron  Brunnow: — 

"  We  hare  witnessed  tlie  Principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  whose  position 
had,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Great  Powers,  been  defined  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
and  the  subsequent  Protocols,  accomplish  a  series  of  revolutions  which  are  equally 
at  variance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  these  transactions,  and  which  first  led  to  the 
Union,  and  subsequent! v  to  the  election  of  a  Foreign  Prince.  These  facts  have  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  the  Porte  and  tlie  consent  of  the  Great  Powers—or,  at  any 
rate,  the  latter  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  enforce  their  decisions. 

^'  The  representative  of  Russia  was  the  only  one  who  raised  his  voice  to  remind 
the  Cabinets  that  by  this  tolerance  they  would  be  departing  from  the  distinct  stipula. 
tions  of  the  Treaty."* 

On  this  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  writing  from  Constantinople  to  Lord 
Granville,  21st  November,  1870,  observes: — 

"  The  first  of  the  infractions  of  the  Treaty  of  1856  which  Prince  Gortchakoff  cites 
as  justifying  the  proceedings  about  to  be  adopted,  is  the  union  of  the  Principalities  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  and  their  being  placed  under  a  foreign  Prince,  which  &r 
from  being  the  acts  of  the  Porte,  were  carried  out  in  spite  of  her  strenuous  reostanee, 
bnt  it  may  possibly  have  escaped  the  remembrance  of  Her  Majestv's  Goyemment 
that  it  was  Count  Kisseleff,  the  Hussian  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Conterence  of  Pans, 
who  at  the  meeting  of  the  22nd  of  May,  and  5th  of  June,  1858,  stated  that  the  almost 
unanimous  desire  of  the  Principalities  for  a  union  under  a  foreign  Prince  was 
rational*  and  legitimate,  and  who  appealed  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  itself  in  support  of 
their  right  to  have  their  demand  iiken  into  consideration."f 


*  Correspondence  respectiDg  the  Treaty  of  March  30, 1856,  p.  8. 
t  Ibid,  p.  89. 
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But  Russia,  on  account  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  Treaty  as  re-^ 
ffards  the  Principalities,  declared  herself  free  from  it  only  as  regards 
tne  Black  Sea.  Ag^^^  the  Porte  had  an  opportunity  and  lost  it.  In 
the  last  Protocol  on  the  affair  of  the  election  we  find  that  "The  Pleni- 
"  potentiaries  of  Russia  and  Turkey  point  out  that  Treaties  form 
"  a  whole  which  cannot  be  violated  more  in  one  point  than  in 
^  another.'* 

The  Sultan,  howevejr,  made  one  reservation  in  his  firman  investing^ 
Prince  Chakles  with  the  hereditary  sovereignty  of  the  Principalities* 
It  was  expressly  forbidden  to  him  to  make  any  Treaty  or  Convention 
with  a  Foreign  Power. 

The  Principalities  have  no  interest  in  violating  this  rule.  The 
neighbouring  towers  can  have  no  right  to  infringe  it.  To  do  so  in- 
volves them  m  that  separate  interference  with  the  Principalities  for- 
bidden by  Article  22  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  The  three  Emperors 
have  allied  themselves  to  obtain  treaties  from  Prince  Charles.  Eng- 
land, that  is,  Lord  Derby,  points  to  the  firman  and  declares  that  the 
three  Emperors  are  violating  the  Treaty,  but  he  tells  the  Porte  that 
they  are  not  likely  to  go  back,  and  that  therefore  the  Sultan  had 
better  give  way. 

This  violation  by  three  of  the  Sultan's  Allies  and  this  refusal  to 
resist  it  by  others,  would  again  justify  the  Sultan  in  declaring  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  at  an  end.  Intrigues  are  rife  in  "  Roumania."  The 
country  since  it  has  been  taken  from  the  Porte  has  been  misgoverned 
and  overwhelmed  with  debt.  Prince  Charles  declared  publicly  in 
1870  that  he  meant  to  abdicate  and  to  fight  for  his  fatherland  against 
France.  It  is  rumoured  that  he  is  about  to  abdicate  this  spring,  and 
then  the  Principalities  will  be  thrown  into  confusion  unless  the  Porte 
is  ready 'to  abrogate  the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  to  take  the  revolution 
into  its  own  hands.  The  Porte  will  not  anticipate  that  revolution  by 
sending  an  army  across  the  Danube.  But  it  ought  to  have  an  arm/  in 
the  Dobroja,  which  would  make  a  Russian  invasion  of  the  Principalities 
difiicult  if  not  impossible,  and  which  would  be  ready  to  go  wherever  it 
might  be  necessaiy.*  But  the  Treaty  of  Paris  ought  at  once  to  be 
declared  null  and  void  and  the  Prince  made  to  understand  that  his 
tenure  consists  in  his  obedience  to  tlie  firman  by  which  he  received  his 
investiture.  It  can  have  no  other  basis,  since  it  exists  in  defiance  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  of  the  decree  of  the  Conference,  and  of  the  per* 
fidious  protest  of  Russia, 

Second  FoinU 

Navigation  of  the  Danube. 

Russia's  conduct  about  this  has  been  of  a  piece  with  all  the  rest. 
By  the  Treaty  of  6th  July,  1827^  she  promised  to  seek  no  acquisition  of 
territory.  By  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  she  obtdned  the  Sulina 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  thenceforth  took  care  to  accumulate  as 
much  mud  in  the  harbour  as  possible,  so  as  materially  to  increase  the 

*  A  fuU  description  of  the  position  of  the  Dobroja,  of  the  advantage  of  placing  there  a 
Turkish  army,  and  of  the  injurious  effects  of  allowing  Hussia  to  occupy  it  in  the  war  of 
1828-29,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Urquharfs  work  on  the  '•  Military  Strength  of  Turkey." 
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freights  of  cargoes  from  Qalatz  and  Ibrail.  The  Treaty  of  Paris 
restored  this  territory  to  Turkey,  attaching  it  to  Moldavia.  It  mare- 
over  enacted  that  two  Commissions  should  be  appointed.  A  European 
Commission  was  decreed  by  Article  XVI.  to  which  each  signataiy 
Power  sliould  send  one  representative.  Its  work  was  to  be  the  clear- 
ance of  the  Danube  from  all  obstruction  from  Isatcha  to  the  sea.  It 
was  to  complete  its  work  in  two  years  and  was  then  to  be  dissolved  by 
the  stgnatarv  Powers  assembled  in  Conference. 

Article  XVII.  decreed  a  Eiverain  Commission,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Danubian  States,  including  as  such  the  three  Danubian  Princi- 
palities. Their  work  was  to  regulate  the  works  necessary  for  the  navi« 
Sition  of  the  whole  river,  the  part  below  Isatcha  not  coming  under 
eir  jurisdiction  till  after  the  dissolution  of  the  European  C^mmis- 
sicHi.  Of  this  Commission  Bussia  was  not  to  be  a  member^  but  only 
of.  the  European  Commission. 

It  is  now  twenty  years  instead  of  two  and  the  European  Commis- 
sion has  not  been  dissolved.  We  believe  that  the  navigation  of  the 
rrver  lias  been  improved,  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  obstruc- 
tion to  that  navigation  was  caused  by  design  on  the  part  of  Sussia, 
not  by  neglect  on  the  part  of  Turkey. 

lliere  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Bussia  has  given  up  her  designs 
against  Turkey,  and  the  ^continuance  of  a  body  which  governs  the 
Danube  and  of  which  she  is  a  member,  must  constitute  a  danger  to 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  ''  Public  Act  relative  to  the  Navigation 
of  the  Mouths  of  the  Danube"  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  usar- 
pations  of  modem  times.  No  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  positively 
declares  that  the  CcHumission  shall  make  regulations  for  the  naviga- 
tion. Article  XIX.,  however,  authorises  each  of  the  Contracting 
Powers  to  station  two  light-vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube^  ^^  in 
*^  order  to  insure  the  execution  of  the  regulations  which  shall  have 
'^  bften  established  by  common  agreement,  in  conformity  with  the 
^'  principles  above  declared." 

Common  consent  means  the  consent  of  persons  authorised  by  their 
Sovereigns  and  whose  decisions  have  been  submitted  to,  and  have  re- 
ceived the  ratification  of,  those  Sovereigns.  But  this  "Public  Act" 
does  not  answer  to  this  description.  It  does,  it  is  true,  commence  by 
verifying  the  pow^  of  its  members,  &c.  It  does  conclude  by  saying 
that  "  tfis  present  Act  shall  be  ratified." — (P.  6.) 

But  it  never  has  been  ratified.  The  Conference,  assembled  at  Paris 
to  consider  the  consequences  of  the  abdication  by  Prince  Couza  of  the 
throne  of  the  United  Principalities,  took  cogmsance  of  the  **  Public 
Act"  of  the  European  Commission.  The  Plenipotentiary  of  France, 
who  presided  at  the  Conference,  presented  it  with  one  of  the  eight 
originals  of  the  "  Public  Act."  Xlie  Conference  made  some  slight 
alterations  in  it  and  then  drew  up  a  Protocol  accepting  it  as  amended; 
this  Protocol  was  drawn  up  in  duplicate,  one  copy  remaining  attached 
to  the  Acts  of  the  Conference,  the  other  being  officially  presented  to 
the  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Sultan  ''  to  take  the  place  of  the  Euro- 
pean Ratification  provided  for  by  Article  22  of  the  Public  Act." 

Thus  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  instead  of  being  under  the  authority 
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of  the  Eiverain  Commission,  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
are  under  a  permanent  Commission,  of  which  Russia,  not  a  Birerain 
Power,  is  a  member ;  the  acts  of  that  Commission  not  beiii£  subject . 
to  the  ratification  (or  annulment)  of .  the  Sovereigns  who  have .  ap- 
pointed it,  but  of  another  Commission  specially  appointed  for  another* 
purpose.  The  effect  of  the  "  Public  Act"  is  to  deprive  the  Porte  of 
its  legitimate  authority*  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  regular 
tion : — 

"Article  23.  It  is  forbidden,  without  the  authority  of  the  Captain  of  the  Port  (of 
Sulina)  to  remove  anchors,  chainsi  and  other  articles  abandoned  in  the  Port  and  road- 
stead of  Sulina." 

The  Captain  of  the  Port  of  Sulina  is  appointed  by  the  Porte.    In 
case  of  his  committing  any  offence  against  the  regulations  of  naviga- 
tion and  police  he  can  be  dismissed  only  by  the  agreem^it  of  tha^ 
Porte  and  the  Commission.    If  the  Commission  refuses  to  agree,  the. 
Porte  is  powerless.    We  do  not  for  one  moment  assert  that  up  to  the 
present  tune  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  block  up  theSuUna^by 
leaving  in  the  roadstead  articles  that  have  been  abandoned.    But  two  * 
things  may  be  confidently  asserted :  1.  That  Russia,  when  the  Sulina  < 
was  in  her  possession,  exerted  herself  for  this  purpose.     2.  That  if  she' 
should  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Commission  and  gain  over  the  Cap- 
tain, the  Sublime  Porte  has  not  reserved^  the  authority  to  hinder  h^« 
Daring  the  Kusstan  possession  of  Sulina  ^^  the  whole  place  was  strewed 
*^  with  wrecks*"* 

Third  Point. 

Neutralisation  of  the  Black  Si^a; 
This  subiect  has  been  already  treated  in  the  Introduction.  If  any 
one  can  still  believe  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  Turkey  to  be  kept 
out  of  the  Black  Sea  from  1856  to  1870,  he  cannot  deny  that  the  way 
in  which  Bussia  declared  her  Treaty  obligation  at  an  end  shows  that  no: 
Treaty  stipulations  can  bind  her.  But  Bussia's  perfidy  is  of  afar  deeper 
dye.  The  neutralisation  of  the  Black  Sea  was  a.measure  planned  by 
Bussia  in  order,  by  violating  the  Treaty,  to  obtain  possession  of  Oir- 
cassia.  The  way  in  which  she  escapjed  all  opposition  from  the  Powers, 
&st  to  her  violation  of  the  Treaty  while  she  professed  to  observe  it, 
secondly  to  her  declaration  of  a  will  above  all  public  law,  whoa  she 
declared  herself  no  longer  bound  by  its  provisions,  was  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  her  constant  system  of  action* 

Fourth  Paint. 

Peotection  of  the  Christians. 

The  following  is  the  demand  made  by  Count  Nesselbode,  17129 

June,  1854: — 

"  (8).  Coiuolidation  of  the  Bights  of  Christians  in  5Wr*^.— Setting  out  from  the 
idea  that  the  civil  rights  to  be*  obtained  for  all  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  are 
inseparable  from  religioas  rights — as  is  stipulated  by  the  Protoool-<-aiul  wodd^  in, 
fact,  become  valueless  to  our  co-religionists,  if  in  acquiring  new  rights  they  should 
lose  the  old,  we  have  already  declared  that  if  this  were  the  case,  the  demands  made 

*  Statement  of  Yioe-Coneiil  Lloyd.  See  CorreepondeBoe  with  tlie  RoMias  Gorenunent 
tespeciing  the  Obstructions  to  the  Navigation  of  the  Solina  Channel  of  the  Danube,  1851^ 
page  7. 
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b^  the  Emperor  on  the  Porte  wotild  be  fulfilled,  the  cause  of  the  dispute  done  airay 
vith/and  His  Majestj  would  be  ready  to  g;iye  his  concurrence  to  a  European  gua- 
rantee for  these  pnvileges." 

The  following  was  the  counter-proposition  of  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys  : — 

**  Fourth.  That  no  Power  shall  claim  the  right  to  exercise  any  official  protectorate 
oyer  the  subjects  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  to  whaleyer  rite  they  may  belou<f,  but  that 
Prance,  Austria^  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Kussia  shall  lend  their  mutual  co-opera- 
tion, in  order  to  obtain  from  the  initiative  of  the  Ottoman  Govommeut  the  consecra- 
tion and  observance  of  the  religious  privileges  of  tlie  various  Christian  communities, 
and  turn  the  generous  intentions  manifested  by  His  Majesty  the  Sultan  to  the  account 
of  their  various  co-religionists  so  that  there  shall  not  result  therefrom  any  infringe- 
ment of  the  dignity  and  independence  of  liis  Crown." 

The  proposal  of  a  common  protectorate  of  the  Christians  differed 
from  that  for  a  common  protectorate  of  the  Danubian  Principalities 
only  in  this,  that  the  latter  demanded  the  surrender  of  a  portion  of  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  w^hile  the  former 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  whole.  This  difference  was  felt  by 
the  Porte,  it  was  felt  by  M.  Deouyn  de  Lhu ys.  In  fact  the  difference 
between  his  proposals  and  those  of  Count  Nksselrode  consisted  in 
this,  that  the  latter  demanded  a  "  guarantee"  for  each  of  these  two 
cases,  while  the  former,  employing  that  word  as  regai'ds  the  Principali- 
ties, carefully  omitted  it  in  speaking  of  the  Christians  generally. 

At  the  Conference  of  Vienna  the  discussion  on  the  first  point  was 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  What  was  debated  was  the  question  whe- 
ther the  fourth  point  should  be  discussed  before  the  third  was  settled, 
and  before  the  arrival  of  the  principal  Turkish  Plenipotentiary,  Aali 
Pasha.  The  proposal  to  do  so  was  rejected  by  England  and  France. 
Lord  John  Russell  said : — 

"  Ai,  however,  the  questions  raised  by  the  fourtli  point  nearly  affected  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  of  the  Sultan,  and  must  be  discussed  with  a  country  actually  at  war  with 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  discussion  would  necessarily  be  of  a  delicate  nature,  and  that 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  his  Government  persisted  in  refusing  to  allow  the  fourth 
point  to  be  entered  upon  before  the  third  one  should  have  been  completely  ex- 
hausted." 

Turkey  was  not  ready  to  concede  the  fourth  point,  and  Kussia 
therefore  pretended  difficidties  about  accepting  the  third.  The  war 
was  renewed  apparently  because  Russia,  but  really  because  Turkey, 
was  not  subduecL 

It  was  on  this  state  of  the  negotiations  that  on  the  7th  June,  1855, 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  the  Minister  of  War,  made  the  very  remark- 
able speech  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  from  which  we 
make  the  following  extract : — 

"  I  was  struck  by  the  statement  made  by  the  noble  Lord  (JoHif  Russkil),  who 
stated  as  a  reason  for  not  having  entered  upon  the  fourth  point  that  he  found  in  a  con- 
versation with  the  Turkish  Ambassador,  that  he  objected  to  a  stipulation  which 
would  infringe  on  the  rights  of  the  Sullan  of  Turkey,  by  giving  a  vested  right  to 
interference,  not  to  one  nation  but  to  several  in  tlie  internal  concerns  of  Turkey. 
Well,  that  was  not  an  unnatural  observation  for  the  Ambassador  of  Turkey  to  make» 
but  there  was  this  singularitv  in  it,  that  after  the  Enemy  had  agreed,  not  to  the  par- 
ticular stipulations,  but  to  tne  four  bases  upon  which  peace  should  be  concluded, 
there  was  one  party  who  had  not  given  in  a  similar  agreement,  and  tkcU  party  wat 
our  Ally,    Now  that  complicated  the  negotiations  considerably.* 

•  Timesj  8th  June,  1866. 
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Turkey  then  stood  alone  against  her  enemy  and  her  allies*  The 
whole  case  is  here.  For  if  xnrkey  ^had  had  no  allies  she  would 
have  had  to  contend  only  with  Bussia.  Turkey,  on  the  fourth  point, 
beat  her  enemy  and  her  allies,  because  she  stood  alone.  On  the 
other  points  she  gave  way  to  her  allies,  and  Kussia  obtained  all  the 
advantaii^e.  Another  year  the  war  went  on,  and  tlien  Russia  having 
accepted  the  three  points  which  Turkey's  allies  had  offered  her  and 
which  she  wanted,  she  postponed  the  fourth  to  a  future  occasion. 
We  may  dismiss  the  fourth  point  by  recording  Article  IX.  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  : — 

"  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  SuHan,  having,  in  his  constant  solidlude  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  subjects,  issued  a  firman  which  while  ameliorating  their  condition  with- 
out distinction  of  religion  or  of  race,  records  his  generous  intentions  towards  the 
Christian  population  of  his  Empire,  and  wishing  to  give  a  further  proof  of  his 
sentiments  in  that  respect,  has  resolved  to  communicate  to  the  Contracting  Parties 
the  said  finnan,  emanating  spontaneously  from  his  sovereign  will. 

"  The  Contractine  Powers  recognise  the  high  value  of  this  communication.  It  is 
clearlv  understood  tliat  it  cannot,  in  any  case,  give  to  the  said  Powers  the  right  to 
interfere  either  collectivelv  or  separately,  in  the  relations  of  His  Majesty  the  Bultan 
with  his  subjects,  nor  in  the  internal  acnninistration  of  His  Empire." 

This  firman,  known  as  the  Hatti^Humayoun,  was  not  within  the 
rights  of  the  Sultan  to  grant  or  in  his  power  to  execute.  It  remained 
a  dead  letter  and  the  future  consequences  which  would  have  flowed 
from  it  in  a  Mussulman  insurrection  against  an  unjust  usurpation 
were  thus  averted.  Russia^  therefore,  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  her  old  plans  and  organised  among  the  so-called  Christian  neigh« 
boui^  of  t£e  Porte  a  new  insurrection.  ^ 


4. 
The  Insurbection  in  Canbia. 

If  it  be  true  that  this  insurrection  cost  the  Porte  five  millions 
sterling,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  entirely  a  failure  for  Russia.  But  it 
was  an  exposure. 

The  perfidv  of  Bussia  is  never  so  evident  as  when  she  stirs  up 
Greece  to  action,  for  in  these  instances  she  still  pretends  friendship  to 
the  Porte,  and  she  always  abandons  Greece  to  her  fate  when  she  does 
not  positively  conspire  to  injure  her.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Candian 
Insurrection  Russia's  encouragements  were  not  made  in  whispers 
which  could  be  *  disavowed.  On  the  13th  of  January,  1867,  the 
Russian  New  Yearns  Day,  the  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  Count 
Stackelbero,  gave  a  grand  entertainment,  to  which  none  but  Rus- 
sians and  Greeks  were  invited.  In  his  speech,  when  proposing  the 
health  of  the  Emperor,  he  assured  these  Greeks  present  tnat  m  a  future 
struggle  with  Turkey  they  might  rely,  not  only  on  the  sympathy,  but 
also  on  the  material  assistance  of  Russia.* 

To  the  Porte  Russia  gave  the  advice  to  surrender  the  island  on  the 
ground  of  its  own  interest.  It  put  forward,  at  last,  a  Declaration, 
which  was  communicated  in  the  shape  of  an  identic  note  from 
Bussia,  France,  Italy,  and  Prussia,  in  which  it  is  stated : — 

"  That  the  Porte,  by  tbe  prolongation  of  this  bk>odjr  contest,  is  harrying  on  the 
crisis  in  the  East,  which  the  Cabinets  have  at  heart  to  avoid."    "  That  the  Cabinets 

'  7iflM»cQirfip«iide&tf  Vitnna,  Jaanarr  17. 1867.  
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have  exhantted  eflbrtt  of  oouAfliation  and  (xnmsela  of  foreagbt."  *'  It  only  remains 
for  them  io  tenou»c$  ali  reapmuibiHiy^  abandoning  the  Porie  to  tkeeofuegtuneot  of  iU 
aeU**  *'  Tke  Porte  can  no  longer  count  on  the  maUrial  auuianee  of  the  Cbristiaa 
Powers  in  the  path  it  has  chosen,  and  perseveres  in."  "  Tnrkej  will  henceforward 
ask  in  vain  for  their  moral  tupport  in  the  midst  of  embarrassments  that  want  of 
deference  to  their  oonnsels  may  have  brought." 

The  Bussian  Declaration  was  followed  by  a  Turkish  Decree.  As 
this  Decree  seems  already  to  have  been  forgotten  at  Constantinople, 
we  give  an  extract  from  it : — 

"  Considering  that  if,  on  the  one  side,  the  Government  reserved  to  itself  to  treat 
with  mercy  its  misguided  subjects,  who  have  returned  to  better  sentiments  and  to 
their  ordinary  occupations ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  no  measures  to  keep  in  regard 
to  foreigners  who  nave  voluntarily  placed  themselves  beyond  the  law.  Ksij  foreign 
vo/ifj»/«tfr  arrested  on  any  point  of  the  island,  and  in  whatever  circumstances,  sliaU 
be  brought  before  a  court  martial  to  be  punished  according  to  the  law  of  war." 

At  the  same  time  the  Sultan  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Greece,  and 
communicated  the  Decree,  after  it  had  been  issued,  to  all  the  Courts. 
The  "foreim  volunteers'*  decamped;  the  "bloody  contest'*  ceased; 
the  ^* crisis  was  not  accelerated;  the  Sultan  did  not  miss  the 
<^ material  assistance*'  which  he  had  not  had  the  meanness  to  invoke, 
and  in  the  **  embarrassment "  which  his  rejection  of  her  counsels 
brought,  not  on  himself  but  on  Russia,  the  latter  hastened  to  call  a 
Congress,  at  which  the  Powers  lavished  on  him  that  "moral  support" 
which  he  had  shown  that  he  did  not  require,  and  which  he  had  never 
before  experiencedi  Russia's  disgrace  was  recorded  in  the  following 
sentence  ?— 


The  Greek  Minitter  in  London  U  tke  Minister  of  Foreign  Afain  at  Athene^ 

9tk  December,  1868. 

"He  (Baron  Bbukvow)  thinks  that  above  all  things,  we  must  avoid  war,  for  we 
should  not  have  the  assistance  of  the  otlier  Christian  populations  of  the  East,  and 
Bussia  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  aid  us." 

The  Greeks,  at  any  rate,  understood  that  Russia  had  known  all 
along  that  she  was  not  in  a  position  to  help  Greece,  and,  therefore, 
that  for  the  Porte  to  act  against  her  would  save,  not  ruin  Turkey. 
The  object  of  the  Identic  Note  was  to  frighten  Turkey  into  a 
dangerous  course  and  awav  from  the  only  safe  one.  The  affair 
brings  back  to  the  mind  the  way  in  which  the  Greeks  were  aban- 
doned in  1821,  But  there  is  one  important  difference.  When  Ypsi- 
LANTi  invaded  Moldavia  from  the  Russian  frontier,  Russia  launched 
against  the  Greeks  the  most  injurious  accusations.  Now  that  Greece 
is  in  a  manner  a  Bussian  province,  and  with  a  King  provided  by 
Bussia  from  among  her  creatures,  she  employs  the  tone  of  regret  and^ 
not  daring  to  attempt  any  exculpation  of  her  guilt  towards  Turkey, 
hopes  that  that  regret  may  be  held  to  absolve  her  from  the  charge  of 
perfidy  to  Greece,  But  smce  this  abandonment  of  Greece  by  Russia, 
the  Greeks  have  learnt  to  understand  her  perfidy  and  are  begin- 
ning  to  prefer  an  alliance  with  Turkey. 

5. 

HEBZEGOVINA  IkSUBBBCTIOK. 

To  sup])ose  that  the  insurrection  in  the  Herzegotina  arose  sponta- 
taneously  in  the  district  is  to  suppose  that  an  unprecedented  event  has 
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taken  place.  The  burden  of  proof  woold  rest  entirely  on  those  who 
should  assert  such  a  proposition.  But  if  such  a  proposition  were 
worthy  of  belief,  it  would  be  none  the  less  true  that  Russia  is  using 
the  insurrection  perfidiously.  She  is  endeavouring  to  obtain  in  1876 
what  she  missed  in  1856 :  a  general  protectorate  of  the  Christians  in 
Turkey ;  not  only  of  those  whom  she  falsely  classes  as  her  co-reli- 
gionists, the  members  of  the  Ghreek  Church,  but  of  those  whom  in  her 
own  dominions  she  persecutes  with  a  virulence  not  known  even  in 
Prussia;  the  Boman  Catholics.  Yet  in  the  note,  which  for  her  pur- 
poses she  has  induced  Austria  to  present,  she  does  not  go  so  far  as  in 
her  demands  during  the  Crimean  War.  She  has  not  yet  demanded 
that  the  Sultan  shall  admit  the  right  of  interference  whether  sepa- 
rate or  common,  but  only  that  he  shall  permit  a  single  interference ; 
the  hope  being,  of  course,  entertained  that  that  one  interference  may 
last  as  long  as  the  Ottoman  Empii*e  itself.  It  will  undoubtedly  last 
till  the  Porte  shall  shake  it  off  or  till  the  Empire  shall  cease  to  exist. 
The  insurrection  was  abortive  at  first,  and  was  kindled  into  life  by  the 

i'oint  intervention  of  the  Consuls  to  suppress  it.    It  will  not  cease  so 
ong  as  the  Forte  allows  itself  to  be  gmded  by  foreign  counsels. 

We  have  given  documentary  evidence  of  the  perfidy  of  Russia  during 
three  quarters  of  a  century.  But  these  documents  were  not  accessible 
at  the  time  they  were  written.  We  have  not  access  to  the  corres- 
pondence which  is  now  arranging  the  conspiracy  against  Turkey.  But 
we  are  enabled,  fortunately,  to  add  to  the  documents  already  given, 
some  of  recent  date,  which  bear  specially  on  the  insurrection  that  has 
been  sprung  upon  the  Herzegovina.  In  the  Rome  of  the  I4th  of 
March,  1876,  will  be  found  some  documents,  datt^  1870,  supplied  to 
that  journal  by  Mr.  Urquhart,  and  preceded  by  his  explanation  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  written.  They  consist  of  two 
telegraphic  despatches  from  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Vienna  to 
the  Russian  Consul  at  Ragusa,  and  of  three  letters  from  the  Turkish 
Ambassador  at  Vienna  to  the  Grand  Vizier.  The  time  was  one 
month  before  the  despatch  in  which  Prince  Gortc  11  akoff  announced 
that  Russia  would  no  longer  hold  herself  bound  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  as  regarded  the  Black  Sea.  The  special  subject  of  discussion 
between  Turkey  and  Austria  was  the  evacuation  by  the  former  of  the 
Sutorina,  so  as  to  facilitate  an  insurrection  in  the  Herzegovina.  The 
attempt  at  insurrection  seems  to  have  been  a  failure,  perhaps  because 
these  telegrams  were  intercepted.  But  the  familiar  way  in  which 
Russia's  intrigues  in  Montenegro  are  spoken  of  by  Count  BsusT, 
shows  how  slender  is  the  veil  over  her  proceeaings,  and  how 
transparent  the  pretence  that  she  is  engaged  in  protecting  the  Forte 
from  insurrection.    The  following  are  the  documents  referred  to  :— 

H.  E.  Khalil  B£t  to  H.  H.  Aali  Pasha,  Grand  Vizier,  Mmister  of 

Foreign  Afiaus. 

Telegram  in  cipher,  September  21, 1870. 

The  person  who  supplies  information  has  just  left  at  the  Imperial 
Embassy  the  two  f  oUowmg  documents :— 
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Copy  fif  telegram  i»  eipher  /ram  the  Rutnan  Amboitador  at  VUnm,  to  tie  Bmsiam 

Cojuul  at  JRoffwat  dated  •  September,  1870. 

"BoscovicH  and  MioioHwill  furnish  the  articles  required.  Inform  Priuoe  Ni- 
ciioi<a;s.    Posh  on  armaments  and  drilling." 

Reply  from  the  Russian  Consul  at  Ragusa  to  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Vienna. 

^  September. 

"  Prince  very  fateful.  Tchemoevitz  dep6ts  full.  Population  enthusiastic.  Wait 
the  order  with  impatience.  Complete  understanding  with  the  Mirdite  Christians. 
Popovo  and  Soutorina  demoralised  by  Turkiih  yexations.  No  means  of  sending 
firms  to  them,  great  pigilance  of  Turks,'' 


H.  £.  Khaltti  Bey  to  H.  H.  Aau  Pasha. 
IConfidentiaL) 

September  23  ,1870. 

Sib, — As  I  have  bad  the  honour  of  telegraphing  to  your  Highness,  I 
arrived  at  Vienna  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  yesterday  I  paid  my  visit 
to  Count  Beubt.    This  nrst  interview  was  very  cordial. 

The  Emperor  was  at  Prague.  1  shall  not  have  my  audience  till  his  return, 
which  will  take  place  at  the  commencement  of  next  week. 

The  conversation  with  the  Chancellor  turned  principally  on  the  events  of 
the  time.  He  desires  peace  as  we  all  do,  and  he  is  in  great  hopes  that  M. 
Jules  Eat&x  will  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  result  in  his  proceedings  with 
Count  BisHAROK.  I  told  the  Count  that  the  Imperial  G-overnment  was 
ready  to  take  part  in  all  the  steps  which  England  and  Austria  might  think 
proper  to  take  to  arrive  at  this  peace  which  we  desire,  with  so  much  the 
more  ardour,  as  the  policy  suggested  by  certain  new  friends  of  Austria 
began  to  appear  to  us  suspicions. 

Thereupon  the  Chancellor  entered  roundly,  and  with  a  great  appearance 
of  frankness,  iuto  the  following  explanations. 

'*  T  assure  you  that  everything  between  us  was  confined  to  interchanges 
of  politeness.  Prince  Gobtohakoef,  indeed,  caused  me  to  be  asked  if  we 
were  willing  to  associate  ourselves  with  him  in  proceedings  in  favour  of 
peace  ?  I  replied  that  I  wished  first  to  know  in  what  these  steps  would 
consist,  and  by  whom  they  would  be  supported. 

*'  Up  to  this  time  I  have  received  no  answer.  As  to  Turkey  in  parti- 
cular," added  Count  Bbust,  "  Prince  Go&tohakoff  let  me  know  that 
the  relatione  of  the  two  countries  were  never  better.  The  fact  is,  that  I  do 
not  believe  in  the  proceedings  which  the  journals  attribute  to  General 
Iqitatiew  about  a  modification  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  see  that  for  some  time  they  have  ceased  their  work  at  Monte- 
negro'' 

I  then  related  to  him  the  very  academic  conversation  of  Your  Highness 
with  General  Ignatiew  on  the  neutralisation  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  he 
assented  to  the  reply  of  Your  Highness  to  the  Bussian  Ambassador; 
afterwards  I  imparted  to  him  the  conjectures  to  which  the  approaching^ 
journey  of  the  latter  gave  rise,  and  I  added :  that  as  to  Montenegro  and 
the  neighbouring  provinces,  I  am  in  possession  of  circumstances  which 
make  me  believe  that  the  labour  of  the  Russians  is  more  active  there  than 
ever,  as  well  as  the  supply  of  arms  by  the  Austrian  territory. 

I  think  that  this  last  msinuation  hindered  the  Count  from  speaking  to 
me  of  the  evacuation  of  the  Sutorina,  but  as  it  is  possible  that  he  will  speak 
to  lae  of  it,  I  reserve  to  myself  to  read  to  him,  under  the  seal  of  secresy, 
the  telegraphic  correspondence  oi  M.  Notikow,  which  I  had  the  h<Miour 
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of  flending   to   Your   Higbness  by  my  telegram   of  the  day  before 
yesterday. 

I  beg  Your  HigbnesB,  Ac. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 
No.  31851294. 

Vifliina,  September  26, 1870. 

I  beg  Sebos  Efitenj)!  to  decipher  (this)  himself. 

The  day  before  yesterday,  at  Uouat  Beust's  dinner  Count  Akjdaasst 
told  me  that  he  had  much  to  say  to  me,  and,  as  it  was  then  agreed,  he  came 
to-day  to  the  Embassy. 

We  had  a  very  long  conrersation,  which  I  will  now  repeat  to  your  High- 
ness* 

The  Count  complained  at  first  rather  bitterly  that  Hatdeb  EFFEimihad 
understood  nothing  of  what  he  had  said  to  him ;  that  his  idea  was  that 
Austria  and  Turkey  ought  to  endeavour  to  avoid  war,  but  that  if  they  were 
obliged  to  make  one,  it  must  be  made  thoroughly,  so  as  to  conquer  a  durable 
peace^  and  that  this  peace  could  be  obtained  only  by  a  rectification  of  fron- 
tiers not  only  on  the  side  of  Asia,  but  above  all  on  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  that  is  to  say,  the  resumption  of  all  the  Mussulman  districts  of  those 
coasts  and  the  establishment  of  Poland. 

His  Excellency  then  asked  me  what,  in  case  of  war,  we  could  put  in 
line,  I  replied  that  if  we  succeeded  in  contracting  a  loaiji  of  ten  millions  of 
pounds  we  could  easily  levy  five  hundred  thousand  men,  all  Mussulmans. 
The  Count  received  this  revelation  with  lively  satisfaction  and  said  to  me 
that  on  her  side  Austria  would  have  on  foot  eight  hundred  thousand  men, 
all  excellent  troops ;  and  that  the  internal  embarrassments  actually  existing 
were  only  the  result  of  the  incapacity  of  the  other  Ministers. 

The  Hungarian  Minister  complained  to  ^me  very  confidentially  of  the 
levity  of  Count  Beust  and  of  the  Muscovite  sentiments  of  Count  Potobi. 
He  then  related  to  me  the  last  negotiations  with  Bussia  in  a  fashion  very 
different  from  the  narrative  given  to  me  by  the  Chancellor.  He  assured 
me  that  Bussia  had  given  out  that  in  what  concerns  the  East,  she  should 
keep  to  the  terms  of  the  Circular  of  Count  Beust  of  1867.  That  is  to 
say,  the  modification  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  what  concerns  the  Black 
Sea,  which  should  be  made  in  a  Congress  at  which  Turkey  should  not  assist, 
and  that  Count  Beust  has  assented  to  this.  Count  Andbasst,  so  soon  as 
he  learned  this,  had  had  a  quarrel  with  the  Chancellor  and,  on  the  very 
strong  complaints  which  he  made  on  the  subject  to  the  Emperor,  His 
Maje^y  promised  him  to  hinder  Count  Beust  ^om  doing  anything  in  the 
matter  without  cpnsulting  him. 

Your  Highness  will  recollect  that  the  Chancellor  had  told  me  that  he 
had  received  no  answer  to  the  question  he  had  put  to  Bussia  as  to  the 
means  to  be  employed  to  support  the  measures  in  favour  of  peace.  Count 
AifBBASSY  told  me  that  they  had  received  this  answer,  which  consists  of  the 
following  words  of  the  Emperor  Alexai^deb  :  '*  If  I  arm,  it  will  not  be,  in 
any  case,  against  Prussia.*' 

The  Hungarian  Minister  afterwards  said  to  me  that  one  of  the  objects 
that  we  ought  to  propose  to  ourselves  in  our  understanding,  should  be  to 
seek  to  detach  Prussia  from  the  Bussian  alliance,  a  thing  which  could  not 
take  place  unless  we  offer  to  Prussia  the  advantages  which  she  would  find 
with  Kusaia,  and,  for  that  purpose,  only  an  understanding  between  Turkey, 
Austria,  and  England  could  form  a  mass  sufficiently  compact  to  seduce  her. 
^8  had  ponyinced  the  Emperor  on  this  subject  and  had  had  several  convert 
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satknui  in  thin  aeaae  with  Genoral  SoHSBKanrz,  Friuuian  Minisfcer  at 
Vienna.  The  latter  had  assented  to  all  the  ideas  of  Count  AjmiuBST,  bat 
had  always  added  this  phrase :  ''  However,  we  shall  preserve  our  friendship 
with  fiussia.'*  In  reference  to  the  East  the  Prussian  Minister  had  warmly 
extolled  the  modification  of  the  T^ty  of  Paris  as  regards  the  Black  Sea, 
which  makes  Count  Aitdbasst  think  that  Prussia  has  contracted  engage- 
ments with  Bussia  on  this  subject. 

In  quitting  me  the  Count  promised  that  in  a  second  interview  he  would 
make  me  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  the  Slaav  question  and  of 
the  internal  condition  of  Austria. 

Thx  Samjb  to  thb  Same. 

September  27, 1870. 

I  have  just  received  a  visit  from  Count  Bsvst.  The  Chancellor,  after 
some  circumlocutiou,  spoke  to  me  of  the  evacuation  of  the  Sutorina.  I 
told  him  that  your  Highness  was  only  waiting  for  the  reply  of  the  Cabinet 
of  Vienna  to  his  note  to  Baron  PnoKBSCH  to  order  this  evacuation.  The 
Count  replied  that  he  was  going  to  make  this  reply  immediately,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that,  rather  than  make  this  reply,  he  preferred  to  go  back 
upon  the  old  decision  to  make  the  evacuation  while  leavinff  fifty  men  to 
guard  the  buildings.  I  hastened  to  tell  him  that  the  Conncu  of  MinisterB 
had  entirely  recognised  the  justice  of  the  arguments  developed  in  the 
Austrian  Note  against  this  mode  of  solution  and  had  completely  aban- 
doned it. 

Then  fortifying  myself  with  the  instructions  of  your  Highness  I  explained 
to  him  the  inconveniences  of  this  evacuation  as  well  from  the  Austrian  as 
from  the  Ottoman  point  of  view.  Seeing  that  the  Chancellor  persisted,  I 
read  to  him,  after  having  obtained  the  assurance  of  the  necessary  discreti^ 
the  telegraphic  correspondence  of  the  Bussian  legation  with  the  consulate 
atBagusa.  After  a  moment's  hesitation  he  said  to  me  that  even  in  the 
case  of  Montenegro  taking  up  srms,  the  Sutorina  could  not  aerve  ns  as  a 
base  of  our  operations.  I  replied  that,  the  Bussian  action  extending  also 
over  the  Herzegovina,  the  troops  of  the  Sutorina  would  be  vary  uedul  to 
keep  order  in  that  province.  This  having  appeared  to  convince  him,  I  pro> 
posed  to  Jhim  to  wait  some  time  without  insisting  on  the  evacuation  until 
we  should  be  able  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  crodence  which  can  be  ac- 
corded to  this  news.    The  Chancellor  appeared  to  consent  to  this. 

The  conversation  then  turned  on  peace.  I  asked  the  Count  if  he  believed 
in  the  meeting  of  a  Congress  and  what  would  be  the  ideas  of  Austria.  He 
said  that  it  was  an  old  hobby  of  Prince  Oobtchjlkovf,  but  that  as  for 
some  days  he  had  not  spoken  of  it,  he  supposed  that  this  idea  was  abandoned 
for  the  moment.  I  asked  then  if  he  did  not  think  that  the  discnssions  of 
the  Conference  might  be  confined  to  the  disputes  between  Prueeia  andFrcmee. 
The  Count  replied  with  some  embarrassment  that  that  appeared  to  him 
difficult,  especially  as  Italy  would  wish  to  seize  this  occasion  to  settle  the 
affiiir  of  Borne. 

In  spite  of  the  very  visible  desire  of  the  Chancellor  to  evade  all  expla- 
nation on  this  subject,  I  entered  categorically  on  the  question  of  the  Tmfy 
of  Paris  and  the  neutrality  of  the  Black  Sea.  He  replied  to  me  at  flrat 
by  pretences,  and,  as  I  insisted,  always  calmly  and  respectfully,  he  ended 
by  telling  me  that  the  Treaty  of  Paris  had  been  vioUxted  repeatedly  in  the 
United  Principcdities,  and  that  as  to  the  Black  Sea  it  is  a  chimera,  for  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  making  no  mention  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  Bussia  could  not 
be  hindered  from  constructing  in  thia  sea  fleeta  whioh  she  oanld  send  into 
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the  Black  Sea  in  ease  of  war.  I  begged  the  Chaneellop  to  obaerve  tiiat 
there  never  has  been  any  flagrant  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  that  the 
modifications  which  have  been  made  in  it  were  the  result  of  an  understand- 
ing among  all  its  signataries,  that,  as  to  the  Sea  of  Azof,  it  is  a  subterfuge 
which  no  great  Power  could  seriously  put  forward,  and  th^t  if,  by  a  defec- 
tion which  would  be  shameiul,  the  Imperial  Ooyernment  were  abandoned 
by  the  AllieSy  I  thought  that  in  spite  of  its  isolation  it  would  persist  in  its 
rights. 

Having  related  this  conversation  to  the  English  Ambassador,  he  told  me 
that  we  might  be  certain  of  the  support  of  his  Gbvemment,  and  that  as  to 
the  Sea  of  Azof,  it  has  not  water  enough  for  large  ships  and  could  only  be 
made  use  of  for  light  vessels. 

If  any  link  be  wanting  in  the  chain  which  connects  these  intrigues 
with  the  Herzegovina  Insurrection  it  is  supplied  by  the  circular  of 
Count  Beust,  dated  5th  February,  1867,  here  accepted  as  the  basis 
of  Knssia's  proceedings. 

This  circular  proposes  a  revision  of  the  stipulations  of  1856,  on 
the  ground  that  they  have  been  so  often  overstepped  ^^  without  the 
^*  Conference  of  Paris  having  the  power  to  cause  them  to  be  re- 
"  spected.'*  This  revision  is  to  include  the  reversal  of  the  Neutrali- 
sation of  the  Black  Sea,  but  its  principal  object  is  the  condition  of 
the  Christians. 

"  That  re?isbn  according  to  us,  ought  to  have,  for  principal  object,  amelioration 
to  be  introduced  into  the  condition  or  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Snltaji;  a  con- 
dition which,  in  default  of  the  promises  of  the  Hatti-Humayoun,  is  so  little  assured  that 
it  forms  a  continual  source  of  discontent  amongst  tliem.  The  divers  points  of  view 
which  each  of  the  guaranteeing  courts  would  have  to  put  forward  in  this  respect, 
after  mature  deliberation  on  the  wants  of  the  different  populations,  ought  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  Conference,  and  the  result  so  obtained  bj  common  agreement  to  be  lite- 
seuied  jifra^eeptanee  by  tie  SuhUms  Porie.** 

The  circular  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  necessity  of  oonciliatingBussia, 
"  the  only  one  of  the  Powers  who  have  si^ed  the  Treaty  of  I^aris,  in 
'^  whom  it  is  possible  to  suppose  isolated  views  in  the  East."  It  further 
declares  of  Turkey  that  ^'  it  is  not  necessary  that  she  should  be  directly 
^'  represented  in  the  Conference,"  and  that  Europe  must  afford  pro- 
tection to  Turkey,  "against  the  insurrectionary  movements  which 
'^  threaten  it/'  that  is  to  say  against  those  movements  which  for  more 
than  fifty  years  Russia  has  excited,  and  which  since  1867,  have  been 
more  or  less  aided  by  Austria.* 

The  object  of  Count  Beust's  circular  has  now  been  accomplished 
therefore  without  a  Congress ;  for  the  Powers  of  Europe  have  pre- 
sented their  plan  to  the  Porte  concerted  without  its  participation  and 
the  Porte  has  accepted  it. 

If  we  require  any  more  recent  proof  of  the  perfidy  of  Russia,  we 
may  find  it  in  her  conduct  to  England  about  iChiva.  When  Count 
ScHUVALOW  came  to  England  to  allay  the  apprehensions  felt  on 
this  subject,  Lord  Gbakville  reported  his  conversations  to  the  British 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  a  letter  dated  8th  January,  1873, 
from  which  we  make  the  f ollo^nng  extract : — 

Not  only  was  it  far  from  the  intention  of  the  Emperor  to  take  possession  of 
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KiuTn,  but  poutire  orders  had  been  prepared  to  prevent  it,  and  diree&ions  gi^en  thai 
the  conditions  imposed  should  be  such  as  ooold  not  in  any  way  lead  to  a  prolonged 
occupancy  of  Khiya.  .  .  i 

"  Count  ScHiTYALOV  repeated  the  surprise  'which  the  Emperor,  entertainiug  such 
sentiments,  felt  aCthe  uneasiness  which  it  was  said  existed  in  England  on  the  subject, 
and  he  gave  mc  most  decided  assurance  that  I  might  give  positive  assurances  t«  Par- 
liament on  this  matter." 


The  Emperors  of  Russia  have  given  repeated  promises  to  the  British 
Government  that  they  will  not  keep  possession  of  Constantinople. 
The  British  Government  seems  to  trust  to  these  promises  as  it  did  to 
the  promise  about  Khiva.  Nor  can  it  be  expected  to  take  more 
precautions  in  the  former  case  than  it  did  in  the  latter.  If  Russia 
is  not  already  at  Constantinople,  it  is  because  she  cannot  yet  take  and 
hold  it.  She  will  not  be  able  to  do  so  till  her  perfidious  friendsliip 
has  dissolved  the  bonds  which  hold  together  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
The  Turks  are  not  a  camp  armed  against  Europe,  they  are  a  govern- 
ment whom  the  Christians  called  in  to  keep  the  peace  among  them 
about  four  hundred  years  a^o.  Wherever  they  have  been  persuaded 
to  abdicate  this  duty,  confusion  supervenes.  They  have  therefore  to 
resume  it,  and  not  to  accept  in  its  stead  a  delusive  formula. 

There  is  no  hope  for  Turkey  except  to  deny  that  the  words  **  in- 
tegrity and  independence"  can  be  lawfully  used  to  imply  dismember- 
ment and  tutelage.  She  must  refuse  all  advice  from  foreign  Govern- 
ments and  must  restore  the  lawful  government  of  the  country,  which 
is  founded  not  on  the  Treaty  of  Tans  but  on  the  Koran.  That 
Treaty,  which  the  European  Powers  have  all  violated,  the  Porte  must 
declare  no  longer  binding,  and  she  must  exeroise  her  rights  as  suzerain 
in  Egypt  and  on  the  Danube.  But  it  is  lawful  and  wise  to  be  taught 
by  an  enemy  when  that  enemy  has  reasons  for  speaking  the  troth. 
We  will  conclude  this  Memoir  with  the  words  of  the  Russian  General 
Valentin  I,  which  every  Turk  should  learn  by  heart.  He  would  find 
in  them  the  palladium  of  the  Ottoman  Empire: — 

^^  In  general  the  Turks  are  not  imitators,  and  there,  perhaps,  lies 
*'  their  greatest  political  wisdom.  Their  common  expression  is,  *  We 
"  *  ARE  Ourselves.'  A  Sovereign  of  genius,  far  from  seeking  to 
^^  introduce  amongst  them  European  methods,  would  certainly  cultivate 
"  the  seeds  of  the  peculiar  qualities  that  evidently  exist  in  ,the  men  of 
"  this  nation.  Then,  but  only  then,  might  they  again  become  dan- 
'^  gerous,  if  not  for  all  Europe,  at  least  for  their  neighbours." 
Signed  l)y  order  of  the  Committee  and  on  their  behalf, 

C.  D.  Collet,  Chairman^  Sunny  Bank,  Highmte 

Hill. 

C.    F.    Jones,    Secretary ^    155   Bamsbury-road, 

Islington, 
March  20, 1879. 
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Lr  reference  to  the  remarkable  events  which  have  happened  since  our 
last  number  appeared,  two  salient  points  present  themselves.  One  is 
as  to  the  nature  and  value  of  the  chanfres  in  the  Turkish  Constitution, 
ef  which  we  hear  so  much,  and  before  which  the  change  from  one 
Sovereign  to  another  becomes  quite  insignificant.  The  other  is  as  to 
the  part  played  by  the  English  Government  in  bringing  about  the 
events  in  Turkey,  and  the  course  which  it  is  now  engaged  m  pursuing. 
These  two,  it  will  be  found,  are  in  fact  one.    The  touchstone  for  the 
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intentions  of  the  Enelish  Gk>yemment,  and  therefore  the  explanation 
of  its  conduct,  is  in  the  value  of  Turkish  Reform. 

The  downfall  of  Mahkoud,  the  late  Graftd  Vizier^  aadthe  deposi- 
tion of  the  Sukan  were  not  the  work  of  the  English  Qoremment. 

The  first  of  these  events  would  have  happened  last  Fehruaiy  instead 
of  the  other  day,  and  the  second  would  most  certainly  have  been 
fhereby  rendered  unnecessary,  bnt  for  the  direct  interposition  of  the 
English  Ambassador  at  Gonstantinopfe.  The  order  for  the  dismissal 
n(  Mahhoud  Pacha  had  been  actually  signed  when  he  went  to  Sir 
HsKBT  Elliot  and  told  him  that  it  was  the  Russian  Ambassador  who 
jiiad  brought  about  hie  downfall.    The  Diplomatist  who  represents  the 

E)wer  and  wisdom  of  Great  Britain  in  ttie  Capital  of  the  Ottoman 
mpire,  immediately  fell  into  the  tiap.  He  went  to  the  Sultan,  spoke 
in  tfie  name  of  England,  and  thus,  by  engaging  him  to  retain  his  evil 
and  traitorous  Minister,  signed,  as  it  now  appears,  his  death  warrant. 
Here,  at  least,  was  the  semblance  or  the  belief  that  the  advice 
given  was  in  apposition  to  Russia,  But  the  mask  was  not  long  kept 
up.  Again  the  Grand  Vizier  was  about  to  be  dismissed;  and  then 
the  whole  weight  of  European  Diplomacy  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
the- will  of  the  Sultan,  and  it  was  the  English  and  Russian  Ambas- 
sadors acting  openly  in  concert  who  led  the  van  I 

It  was  not,  therefore,  by  any  diplomatic  intrigue  that  first  the 
Minister  and  then  the  Sovereign  fell.  They  fell  because  they  had 
become  the  instruments  of  foreign  Powers^  and  because  the  patience 
of  a  suffering  people  bad  become  exhausted,  while  they  had  been  en- 
lightened as  to  the  real  cause  of  their  sufferings  and  of  the  perils  of 
their  countiy. 

These  domestic  incidents  took  place  immediately  after  the  Berlin 
Conference  of  the  three  Emperors,  which  was  paraded  before  all 
Europe  as  the  power  which  was  to  decide  on  the  fate  of  Turkey.  Its 
conclusions — to  which  France  and  Italy  hastened  at  once  to  adhere — 
were  the  natural  continuation  of  the  plan  laid  bown  in  the  Andrassy 
Note. 

The  Berlin  Note  complained  that  the  **  reforms"  whidi  the  Sultan 
had  engaged  himself  to  introduce  had  not  been  carried  out,  md  the 
ultimate  me.asur^s  that  should  be  taken  in  case  of  the  present  remon- 
strance proving  ineffectual,  were  openly  referred  to. 

It  must  he  understood  that  the  Andrassy  Note  was  not  confined  to 
dealing  witli  the  local  affairs  of  the  disturbed  provinces,  bnt  in  its 
ultimate  conclusions  took  in  the  whole  Empire,  as  will  be  seen' by  the 
following  extracts : — 

The  Note,  dated  the  30th  December,  1875)  concludes  by  ob^va- 
tions  on  the  general  position  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  It  foreshadows 
new  elements  that  would  come  in  in  the  spring  to  extend  the  insur- 
rectionary movements,  and  then  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  evident  that, 
to  wait  for  the  result,  of  the  reforms  promised  by  .the  last  f  mnan^ 
would  only  lead  to  fresh  conflicts  after  the  winter  was  ov^,  and  that 
jkhe  only  chance  of  avoiding  further  complications  lay  in  a- display 
"  by  the  Powers  of  their  firm  resolution  to  Qireit  the  movement  vmA 
^  inreaiens  to  draw  after  d  all  iJ\e  EaetP 
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It  continues  thtl^: — 

'^But  this  end  ean  only  be  attained  bjr  an  injunction  addressed  to 
**  the  Princely  Governments,  and  to  th^  Christian  popttlationi  which  cttt 
**  sttSject  to  ike  Sultan.  For  this  dHBcult  measure  to  hare  any  chance 
^•of  succeeding,  it  becomes  absoltitiely  necessary  that  the  Powers 
^  should  be  able  to  appeal  to  acts  of  a  clear  and  practical  nature,  and 
**  specially  proper  to  improve  the  condition  of  Herzegovina  and  B6snia; 
^  in  a  wcra,  their  initiative  must  be  able  to  base  itself  on  facts  and 

*  not  on  programmes There  is  another  difficulty,  and  if; 

**  is  the  greatest,  which  must  be  overcome  at  any  cost,  if  a  favourable 

*  result  is  to  be  expected.  This  is  the  deep  distrust  with  which  eveiy 
^  promise  made  by  the  Porte  is  received  by  the  Christians.  .... 
"The  Cabinets,  therefore,  believe  it   to  be  absolutely  necessaty  ttt 

*  obtain  from  the  Government  of  the  Sultan  that  it  should  confirm^ 
**  by  an  official  Commission,  its  intentions  with  reference  to  the  whole 
^^  the  JSmvire,  consigned  in  the  Irad^  of  the  2nd  October,  and  in  a 
*^  Firman  ot  the  12th  December,  and  that  it  should  at  the  same  time 
**  notify  to  the  Powers  its  acceptance  of  the  points  above-mentioned, 
^  which  have  for  their  special  object  the  pacification  of  the  insurgent 
**  provinces.  Without  doubt  the  OHRieTiANS  will  not  obtain  by  these 
•*  means  the  guarantee  which  they  desire,  but  they  will  find  a  relive 

*  security  in  the  very  fact  that  the  reforms  already  granted  will  have 
**  been  considered  indispensable  by  the  Powers,  and  I'Hat  the  Porte 

"  VffVL  HAVB  TAKEN*  THE  ENGAGEMENT  TOWAftDS  EaKOPE   TO   1?UT 

**  THEM  nrro  execution."  ' 

An  English  journal, -speaking  of  thi«  document,  said  that  ^*it  gcme 
"  a  mortal  6l&te  to  international  morality ;  never,  perhaps,  in  the  history 
**  of  the  world  has  hypocrisy  been  carried  so  far."  Yet  the  Berlin 
Note  does  eairy  it  a  step  farther.  In  the  interval,  what  has  happened 
has  been,  not  that  the  rorte  drew  back  from  its  promises,  but  that  the 
insurgents  refused  to  accept  them.  During  this  space  of  time  the  two 
criminal  Governments  have  continued  hy  every  means  in  thfeir  power, 
to  promote  the  insurrection  which,  hi  the  Andrassy  Note  they  solemnly 
declared  they  would  put  down. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  the  "  Three  Emperors  assem- 
**bled  at  Bertin,  again  defied  all  the  instincts  of  justice  hitherto 
**  honoured  among  mankind,  and  outraged  "the  fate  of  heaven,  by 
*' threatening  the  Sultan's  Government  xWfh  armed  intervention, 
**  because  it  had  not  carried  out  reforms  which  its  rebellious  subjects 
"had  refused  to  accept" — that  refusal  being, of  course, brought  about 
by  the  acts  of  the  same  three  Powers. 

.  When  the  English  Goverinent  did  refuse  to  adhere  to  the  Berlin 
Meftiorandum  after  having  accepted  the  Andrassy  "^oi^j  it  might  have 
been  supposed  to  have  acted  under  a  sense  of  alarm  at  the  conse- 

Stences  now  seen  to  have  foltewed  so  closely  upon  the  presentation  of 
e  Note.  This  would  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  character 
ef  liord  DbrbY,  and  not  unlike  his  proceedings  during  the  Candian 
insmrrectron,  during  which  period  he  went  along  with  the  other  Powere 
tip  tb  a  certain  point,  and  then  suddenly  drew  back.  Bat  It  iA  not 
liord  Derby*  that  we  have  to  conskk^r  in  this  case. .  Lord  -DibKBY  may 
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refuse  to  act  from  the  promptings  of  his  own  mind  or  the  inclina* 
tions  of  his  own  temperament.  When  it  comes  to  action^  then  we 
may  be  sure  that  it  is  the  head  of  the  Government  who  is  at  work,, 
and  it  is  his  intentions  that  have  to  be  divined.  It  is  not  the  refusal 
of  the  English  Government  to  join  the  rest  of  the  Powers  in  a  fre^k 
act  of  intervention  that  has  to  be  explained,  but  the.  order  which 
despatched  the  fleet  to  Besika  Bay — name  of  ominous  memoiy. 

Mr.  Disraeli  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Government 
had  agreed  to  the  Andrassy  Note,  because,  had  they  not  done  so,  the 
Porte  would  not  have  accepted  it.  He  therefore  held  that  it  was 
desirable  for  Turkey  that  its  Government  should  submit  to  that 
shameful  and  dangerous  intervention.  He  also  said  that  Soigland 
could  not  stand  alone.  She  now  does  stand  absolutely  alone,  since 
France  and  Italy  had  joined  the  Berlin  Memorandum  even  before  the 
decision  of  England  was  known ;  the.  former,  it  is  said,  having  done 
so,  because  it  never  doubted  for  a  moment  that  England  would  take 
the  same  course. 

The  question  is  a  very  simple  one.  Has  Mr.  Dl8RA£Ll  changed 
his  intentions,  or  has  he  only  cnanged  his  course  ? 

The  answer  is  equally  simple  and  conclusive.  He  has  not  de» 
nounced  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  he  is  throwing  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  those  who  are  labouring  to  bring  about  that  end.  Therefore 
he  does  not  intend  to  oppose  the  designs  of  Bussia. 

When  he  sent  the  fleet  to  Besika  Bay  the  Turks  were  encouraged 
to  believe  that  it  went  there  to  protect  them.  By  the  same  act  the 
belief  was  created  that  they  needed  protection.  Then  this  protection 
was  ostensibly  offered  to  them  on  a  condition,  that  condition  being 
the  carryuig  into  execution  of  the  Andrassy  Note  with  additions*  The 
words  now  used  are  "  a  plan  of  radical  reform."  But  what  was  the 
Andrassy  Note  but  a  project  of  ^^  reform,"  and  if  to  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  Christians  is  superadded  change  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Empire  itself,  in  imitation  of  Europe,  then,  indeed,  is 
it  as  clear  as  noon-day,  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  not  oeing  engaged  in 
opposing  Russia,  is  occupied  in  carrying  out  her  designs. 

The  need  for  speculation  as  to  whether  an  English  minister  is  or  is 
not  opposing  Russia,  arises  solely  from  the  circumstance,  without  pre* 
cedent,  of  such  a  man  as  the  present  Premier  having  the  power  of 
England  in  his  hands — ^a  man  who  understands  Russia,  and  therefore 
cannot  become  her  dupe,  and  who,  up  to  a  certain  moment,  was 


opposing  her. 

When  the  aespatcn  oecame  Known  oy  t  _ 

ment  refused  to  attend  the  Congress  of  St.  Petersburg,  we  said  of  tiiat 


hen  the  despatch  became  known  by  which  the  English  Govem- 


event  that  it  had  no  parallel  in  the  past,  and  that  as  to  the  future,  its 
effects  were  incalculable.     But  we  also  said : — 

^^  In  itself  it  is  nothing.  It  merely  puts  us  back  to  where  we  were 
^^  on  the  28th  of  March,  1854,  and  cannot  atene  for,  redeem,  repair^ 
'^  or  redress  the  crimes  we  have  committed,  and  the  torture  we  aave 
*^  inflicted,  since  that  hour  on  the  human  race.  For  the  Declaxation 
'<  of  that  day  has  done  it  all.  But  if  thM  be  a  commmtementy  then  the 
'^  future  may  even  yet  be  rendered  safe ;  and  a  chapter  of  some  future 


• 
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^^  historian  may  bear  this  title  :  England  and  Europe  saved^  20tli 
*'  January,  1875." 

Subsequent  events  have  shown  that  it  was  not  a  commencement 
but  an  ending.  The  triumph  in  itself  was  complete,  for  no  St. 
Petersburg  Congress  ever  assembled.  Little  more  than  three  months 
had  passed  away  when  England  was  again  seen  following  the  lead  of 
Sussia,  by  joining  her  in  the  farce  played  upon  Europe  by  the  alarm 
of  war,  of  May  1875,  when  by  the  joint  mediation  of  Kussia  and 
England  the  German  attack  upon  France  was  supposed  to  have  been 
prevented.*  Then  followed  the  two  debates  of  the  Session  in  reference 
to  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  in  which  the  attittide  of  the  Government 
was  a  source  of  such  bitter  disappointment. 

These  circumstances,  however,  we  did  not  hold  to  be  conclusive  as 
to  the  intentions  of  the  Prime  Minister ;  they  were  capable  of  explana- 
tion by  a  want  of  support  from  his  colleagues  and  the  country.  It 
was  not  until  he  himself  came  forward  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
Session,  to  defend  the  adhesion  of  England  to  tpe  Andrassv  Note,  and 
to  propose  to  make  the  Queen  Empress  of  India  as  the  only  answer  to 
the  breach  of  faith  committed  by  Russia  in  Central  Asia,  and  as  the  only 
means  of  opposing  her  aggressions  there,  that  all  hope  had  to  be  aban- 
doned from  that  quarter.  That  is  to  say,  those  whom  we  represent  were 
once  more  in  their  normal  position  of  labouring  to  save  England  and 
the  world  from  the  consequences  brought  about  by  England  herself, 
either  negatively  or  positively. 

Had  the  refusal  to  join  the  St.  Petersburg  Conference  been  a  real 
commencement,  there  would  have  been  no  alarm  of  war  in  May, 
1875,  no  opportunity  for  a  pretended  Russian  intervention  in  favour 
of  France,  which  was  used  to  put  down  a  proposed  debate  on  a  p^ 
tition  to  withdraw  from  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  There  would  have 
been  no  Herzegovina  Insurrection,  no  Turkish  repudiation,  no  An- 
drassy  Note,  or  Berlin  Memorandum ;  Khiva  would  not  have  been 
conquered,  nor  Khokand  annexed.  Russia  would  be  at  this  moment 
not  merely  trembling  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy,  but  actually  in- 
volved in  it.  Turkey  would  not  have  needed  to  dethrone  a  monarchy 
and  would  be  not  only  tranquil  bat  manifestly  strong  and  prosper- 
ous ;  so  that  no  field  would  be  open  for  secret  agents  and  diplomatic 
notes. 

France  and  England  jointly  would  have  regained  their  position  as 
Maritime  States,  and  thus  the  Military  Powers  would  no  longer  be 
visibly  threatening  the  world,  and  using  that  influence  to  destroy  re- 
ligion and  to  upset  law. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  has  not  Russia  received  a  serious  defeat  by 
the  late  events :  has  she  not  lost  all  the  advantage  she  had  gained 
during  many  years  of  astute  labour?  After  all  the  parade  about  the 
Ajudraasy  Note,  the  Berlin  Memorandum  is  withdrawn,  just  as  the 
St.  Petersburg  Congress  was  never  held. 

Of  the  deteat  of  Russia  there  is  no  doubt.  The  question  is, 
whether  it  is  the  English  Government  that  has  brought  it  about, 

*  See  Diphmatie  Rm$m  for  J11I7, 1875. 
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aod  why  that  Goverpment  has  iiow  tsj^en  the  liae  of  protector  of 
Turkey! 

We  do  not  know  how  f ajr  the  events  of  Constantinople  took  either 
the  English  or  Bussian  Governments  bj  surprise.  But  we  do  know 
that  even  before  the  downfall  of  the  ex-Grand  Vizier,  influences  had 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Sultan,  which  had  caused  the  an-* 
Donncement  to  be  made  oeforehand  by  telegram  that  he  would  not 
accept  the  Berlin  decisions.  It  was  with  that  knowledge  that  England 
refused  her  adhesion* 

We  also  know  that  Bussia  was  at  once  at  work  to  turn  the  popular 
demonstration  to  account  by  provoking  an  attack  upon  the  Christians, 
The  Softas  themselves  arrested  and  brought  to  the  police  some  persona 
who  appeared  to  be  Khodjas,  but  were  found  to  be  not  even  ^Torks, 
who  had  been  exciting  them  against  the  Christians. 

Here  was  a  case  for  serious  inquiry,  and  the  publication  of  all  the 
circumstances  to  the  world.  We  see  the  hand  of  England  already^ 
in  the  absence  of  any  such  step,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  fiiendly 
relations  with  Russia,  notwithstanding  her  open  support  of  Servia 
and  Montenegro,  and  of  the  Bulgarian  as  well  as  of  the  Herzegovinian 
insurrection. 

liussia  at  once  lost  her  control  at.  Constantinople  when  her  creature 
Mahmoud  fell.  There  was  but  one  means  of  regaining  it,  and  that 
was  to  put  England  into  her  place. 

The  title  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  has  been  suggested  by 
the  words  of  Lord  PoiiSONBy  during  the  Crimean  War,  to  the  effect 
that  we  were  sending  our  fleets  and  armies  into  the  Black  Sea  for 
th^  protection  not  of  Turkey  but  of  Kussia, 


Eussia's  ^'  War ''  upon  Turkey- 

T^s  Times  correspondent  from  Berlin  wrote  on  the  X7th  of  May  in  referea^ 
to  Turkey : — 

*'  That  Russia  will  be  coutent  to  lei  things  take  the  same  course  for  another  tweWe- 
month  that  they  have  bceu  doing  the  last  jear,  may  be  regarded  as  certain.  No 
^cipitate  measures  need  be  apprehended  from  her.  Sk^  is  quite  satisfied  to  maitttmM 
peace  by  tie  peculiar  process  of  enabling  Servia  and  Montenegro  to  exkautt  tk$  Tmk 
mihoui  let  or  hindrance  from  ai^  one  else." 

To  what  extent  has  gone  the  means  by  which  she  has  been  preparing 
Servia  to  act  as  her  instrument  against  Turkey,  was  described  by  the  oor- 
respondent  of  the  Standard  a  few  days  ago. 

The  regular  army  in  that  country  is  very  small ;  when  the  militia  were 
called  out  there  were  no  officers  to  be  found. 

**  The  obstacle  seemed  insuperable,  but  it  was  got  over,  and  eigkfy'three  moste^pe- 
rimced  Russian  officers  found  their  wag  to  Servia  and  iustantlg  obtained  high  posts  in 
ik$  irr&fuiar  amy.  lu  the  same  way  tweoty-four  German  offioQrs  were  seeiimi*  sad 
about  mty  other  officers  of  various  nationalities^  ehiefljr  Itaiian-r^ame  in  ...  « 
Ix^  round  numbers,  the  Servians  have  thus  the  aid  of  about  two  hundred  andfif^ 
good  officers,  which  the  help  of  the  best  officers  already  in  their  own  militia,  has 
enabled  them  to  put  their  whole  force  into  excellent  hands  ....  Abont  air 
mebi  agjo  thft  Servian  Goveriuneat  managed  to  get  into  Belgrade  lixtv  thousand 
MdeoF  rifles,  wUh  a  tery  large  store  of  f^mmomtlon  for  them.  Where  &eaa  tuM 
from^  or  who  paid  for  them,  I  do  not  know,  though  I  miglit  make  a  near  guess  .  .  • 
That  the  Servians  have  artHhry  i^reihm  smf^iev^t  for  an  mrmy  of  double  their  force  h 
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svijatery,  Ibr  in  the  wiater  all  officers  were  be^railing  their  fate  that  the^  could  no 
act,  ft!  ^ey  had  not  soffiicieiLt  f(viis  for  a  singie  divMoa.  Now  they  have,  if  anything, 
It  trifle  too  manv;  but  how  thej  were  oome  by  wAnoAj  knows,  or  at  leati  pt9fie9$et  to 

These  preparations  are  for  Uie  present  rendered  unavailable  by  tfie 
prompt  putting  down  of  the  Bulgarian  insurreetion,  which  was  intended 
to  prepare  the  waj  for  a  Servian  invasion.  It  has  turned  exactly  the 
other  way,  as  it  was  the  news  of  the  outrages  committed  b}'  the  organised 
bands  of  foreign  adventurers,  round  which  were  grouped  the  robbers  and 
outlaws  of  the  Balkan,  by  whom  the  insurrection  was  begun,  which  gave 
the  immediate  impulse  to  the  popular  demonstrations  of  Goustantinople. 


^' Reform'^  in  Turkey* 

In  wkat  is  Turkish  "reform"  to  consist)  That  is  the  question  on 
which  really  hangs  the  fate  of  the  world  at  the  present  moment.  It 
matters  not  what  Conferences  may  propose,  what  Congresses  may 
decide,  what  ambassadors  or  admirals  may  order,  what  clnbs  may 
iiacuss  or  printing  presses  pour  forth,  all  these  being  appearances  only 
and.  not  reality :  Governments  being  without  rules  for  their  conduct, 
Senates  without  wisdom  in  their  deliberations,  the  Press  without 
knowledge  for  its  guide,  and  the  ^'modern  man  destitute  of  integrity 
**  and  judgment." 

The  whole  question  reduces  itself  to  this  single  point ;  what  will  be 
the  judgment  of  the  Turks  upon  the  beformb  proposed  to  them 
from  Europe.  These  so-called  reforms  are  dislocating  wedges  driven 
into  Turkey,  The  danger  that  she  is  exposed  to  is  doubtless  very 
great.  Everything  in  Europe  is  false,  and  all  Europeans  are  fanatical 
for  their  own  ideas.  Those  who  sincerely  wish  to  uphold  the  Ottoman 
Empire  will  be  the  most  dangerous  councillors  01  all,  because  th<ey 
will  be  those  most  likely  to  be  listened  to.  In  his  naive  self-suffi- 
ciency, what  European  is  there  who  thinks  that  he  has  to  understand 
something  about  Turikey  before  he  can  safely  advise  the  Turks ;  or 
who  does  not  think  that  he  knows  all  about  the  East  if  ever  he  has 
had  the  misfortune  to  set  his  foot  in  Constantinople  and  to  converse 
with  a  few  Consuls  and  Dragomans  ? 

Besides  the  well*intentioncd  councillors  there  are  the  designing; 
such  as  tliose  who,  during  the  Candian  insurrection,  put  Mustapha 
Fazyl  Pasha  (brother  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt)  forward  as  the  proposer 
of  a  plan  for  tlie  regeneration  of  Turkey,  and  wrote  for  him  a  letter  to 
the  Sultan,  in  which  he  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  his  reform  that 
religion  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to  have  anvthing  to  do  with 
public  affairs.  The  scneme  was  in  reality  one  tor  making  Fa2yl 
Pasha  Grand  Vizier,  and  for  getting  money  from  him.  The  pro- 
gramme of  "  Young  Turkey"  was  published  at  Paris  in  1867,  in  the 
Tablettes  (fun  Spectateur,  which  is  a  correspondence  carried  on  by  the 
wxiter  of  Mustapha  Fazyl's  letter,  Mr.  Qanesoo,  a  Wallachian. 
Btit  he  omitted  to  publish  one  artide  which  contained  the  pith  of  the 
matter,  and  was  thus  worded : 

**  Art.  13.  The  undersigned  (Mustapha  Pjlsha)  President  of  the 
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^^  Committee  of  ^Direction,  engages  to  pay  annually  to  the  acoooiit 
^  of  the  said  Committee  the  sum  of  titree  hundred  thousand  frames." 

A  correspondence  was  afterwards  intercepted  and  published  between 
this  MuSTAPHA  Faztl  and  the  Kussian  Ambassador,  in  which  he  asked 
the  latter  to  obtain  for  him  the  post  of  Grand  Vizier.  Upon  this  he 
fell  into  disgrace,  and  the  party  disappeared.  It  is  only  now  that  we 
hear  of  it  again.  Those  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  leaders 
in  the  late  events  are  given  that  name  by  newspaper  correspondents. 
But  then  the  late  Grand  Vizier  is  called  by  them  the  head  of  the 
**  Old  Turkish  Paily.'*  It  is  not,  therefore,  on  such  information  that 
we  can  rely.  The  real  state  of  the  case  can  only  be  understood  by 
the  study  of  the  documents  contained  in  this  number.  They  consist 
in  an  address  to  Mr.  Ubquhart  from  the  Ulemas  and  Primates  of 
Fhillipopolis,  and  a  petition  to  the  Sultan  from  Adrianople  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Great  Council,  which  is  given  as  a  specimen  of 
many  similar  ones  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  address  from 
PhillipopoUs  was  called  fortn  by  having  read  the  letters  of  Mr. 
XJbquhaet,  which  appeared  in  the  January  number  of  this  Review, 
on  the  Turkish  debt  and  insurrection,  and  to  which  our  readers  oudit 
•  to  refer.  They  are  principally  occupied  with  the  financial  and  diplo- 
matic part  of  the  subject,  showing  how  the  Turks  had  to  get  rid  of 
their  debt,  how  they  had  sinned  against  their  own  religion  and  laws 
by  incurring  it  at  sJl,  and  how  they  had  been  misled  as  to  their  own 
strength^  and  been  made  the  dupes  of  Europe,  when  they  suffered 
foreign  advice  to  prevent  them  from  putting  down  insurrection. 

The  effect  produced  by  these  letters  is  shown  by  the  way  they  were 
received  at  Sophia,  in  Bulgaria,  which  is  thus  described  in  a  private 
letter  from  one  of  the  Turkish  officials  of  that  town,  written  to  a 
friend  in  Europe  : — 

*^  You  cannot  imagine  the  effect  which  has  been  produced  here  by 
*^  the  Letters  of  Daoud  Bey.*  Not  only  here,  but  m  all  the  villages 
**  between  this  town  and  Phillipopolis,  you  may  see  copyists  occupied  in 
*^  copying  them  at  each  comer  of  the  street,  for  the  thirty-five  copies 
**  disappeared  in  an  instant,  and  we  could  not  be  content  with  so  few."  ' 

A  remarkable  series  of  letters  on  Turkey  also  appeared  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  in  which  the  people, 
their  character,  manners,  and  institutions  were  spoken  of  as  an  example 
to  Europe.  These  were  by  Mr.  Butler-Johnstone.  Their  gen^ 
sense  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  written  by  Mr.  Urquhabt  to 
this  Review  in  1867  from  Florence,  when  he  called  our  attention  to  the 
letter  of  Mustapha  Faeyl,  already  referred  to,  and  ended  with  these 
words : — 

'^  In  the  actual  condition  of  Europe  the   Turkish  character  is  the 
>  "  only  point  upon  which  the  mind  can  rest  without  pain  for  the  present, 

I  **  or  fear  for  the  future." 

The  object  of  Mr.  Butleb-Johnstone  was  to  show  that  Turkey 
was  inherently  strong  because  of  the  character  of  the  Turkish  people, 
and  that  while  that  remained  unchanged,  there  was  no  need  to 

•  Mr.  Urqaluurt's  Turkish  name. 
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despair.  He  urged  on  them  the  necessity  of  restoring  their  old  consti- 
tation,  and  traced  all  their  difficulties  and  dangers  to  the  fact  of  its 
abeyance. 

We  have  it  on'the  faith  of  the  Times  Pera  correspondent,  that  these 
letters  were  translated  into  French  and  Turkish,  and  that  they  pro- 
duced a  great  enthusiasm  at  Constantinople,  he  showing  his  sense  of 
their  importance  by  trying  to  turn  them  into  ridicule. 

We  thus  see  wnat  was  the  European  influence  that  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  Turks,  not  in  the  sense  of  European  revolution,  but 
of  Turkish  restoration.  That  ignorant « newspaper  correspondents 
should  bo  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  two  13  quite  natural. 

The  petition  to  the  Sultan,  which  we  publish  in  this  number,  for 
the  restoration  of  the  old  institution  of  the  General  Assembly  ana  the 
issue  of  a  Fetva  by  the  head  of  the  law  following  upon  its  delibera- 
tions, is  the  proof  what  is  the  nature  of  the  "  reform"  that  the  Turkish 
people  desire. 

With  these,  which  are  the  sound  elements  that  exist  in  Turkey, 
are,  however,  mingled  other  influences,  derived  from  the  false  Euro- 
pean instruction  which  has  come  in  with  the  study  of  the  French 
language.  The  danger  is  that  these  last  should  prevail  among  the  men 
in  power,  partly  on  account  of  their  having  tnemselves  lost  the  old 
Turkish  simplicity,  and  partly  from  the  effect  of  diplomatic  pressure. 

If  Turkey  emerges  with  safety  from  this  crisis,  it  will  be  from  the 
restraint  which  the  legal  body  and  the  people  will  bring  to  bear  upon 
the  innovating  tendencies  of  men  in  office. 

A  Turk  of  the  old  school  has  written  on  this  subject  the  following 
consolatoiy  words : — 

"  As  to  the  rumours  which  appear  in  journals  and  letters  from  Con- 
*^  stantinople  in  reference  to  changes  in  the  form  of  Government,  too 
^  much  importance  must  not  be  attached  to  them.  The  Ministers 
^*  cannot  really  change  anything.  They  may  write  Constitutions  on 
*'  paper,  they  may  publish  them,  but  to  put  them  into  execution  is 
**  what  they  cannot  do." 

The  new  ideas  have  taken  shape  in  two  forms.  A  "  manifesto"  has 
been  published  in  the  Constantinople  papers,  and  reproduced  in  Euro- 
pean journals,  which  is  said  to  emanate  from  the  "  Young  Turkey** 
Sarty,  and  to  have  been  sent  anonymously  to  the  foreign  Governments, 
udging  by  the  abstract  which  has  appeared  of  it  in  England,  there 
is  nothing  very  alarming  in  it,  though  drawn  up  by  a  European,  a 
Pole,  as  it  is  said.  The  worst  part  of  it  is  the  request  with  which 
it  ends,  that  the  European  representatives  should  ally  themselves  with 
the  party  for  which  it  speaks. 

The  document  complains  of  separate  legislation  in  favour  of 
Christians,  and  declares  that  the  evils  their  country  suffers  from  are 
caused  by  the  violations  of  law  by  the  Sultan,  and  the  absence  of  all 
control  over  his  ministers.  It  complains  of  the  debt  incurred,  and 
the  way  the  money  has  been  squandered,  and  asserts  their  right  to 
depose  a  wrong-headed  Sovereign.  The  weak  part  of  it  is  in  the 
remedy  proposed,  which  is  spoken  of  as  ^^representative  institutions." 
It  is  the  Koran  that  is  appealed  to  in  support  of  their  demand,  as 
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it  sajs  that  ^^  the  believers  ought  to  be  governed  bj  a  National 
CounciL** 

In  the  same  way^  we  are  told  that  Midhat  Pasha  is  occupied  in 
combuaing  a  plan  for  a  Cousultatire  Aasembly  which  is  to  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  cJiosen  by  each  province  of  the  Empire,  and 
representing  all  races  and  religions. 

The  danger  then  that  is  immediately  apparent  is  that  they  will 
institute  an  elective  assembly  instead  of  restoring  the  Old  Cooncil. 
£veu  those  who  have  petitioned  for  die  latter  may  not  distinctly  see 
the  vital  difference  between  the  two- 

What  the  Turks  have  to  consider  is  this.  A  representative  As- 
sembly is  not  a  Council.  To  represent  is  to  declare,  to  produce,  to 
show  forth.    To  counsel  is  to  advise  and  decide. 

Our  House  of  Commons  is  called  representative  by  a  confusion  of 
ideas  which  has  been  embodied  in  language,  and  the  confusion  has 
been  thus  perpetuated.  The  members  elected  for  Shires  and  Bux^hs 
were  foi-merly  delegates  who  represented — ^that  is  presented — the 
grievanoes  of  those  who  had  elected  them  and  empowered  them  to  si 
on  theii  behalf.  In  those  times  there  was  no  question  of  mi 
laws,  but  of  applying  the  Law,  ^^  the  Common  Law,"  as  it  existed,  anc 
inquiring  into  the  violation  of  it.  When  the  King  summoned  lus 
Parliament  it  was  generally  to  ask  for  an  "  aid,"  oc  "benevolence.'* 
Hence  the  occasion  was  taken  by  the  Commons  to  state  their 
"  grievances,"  and  until  the  grievances  were  redressed,  the  "  aid  "  was 
not  granted.  The  tradition  of  this  still  remains  in  the  faculty  which 
private  members  retain  of  moving  resolutions  before  going  into  a 
vommitteeof  Supply. 

It  is  this  rational  mode  of  proceeding  whicli  has  been  chanj^  into 
a  representation  of  numbers  and  opinions.  Men  elected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  their  grievances,  and  representing  the  evils  which 
call  for  a  remedy,  would  naturally  be  chosen  from  different  classea^ 
and  different  localities. 

They  ought  to  be  chosen  for  -their  knowledge  of  what  they  have 
to  speak  about.  Councillors  have  from  time  immemorial  been  ap- 
pointed on  account  of  their  wisdom  and  experience,  and  could  have 
notliing  whatever  to  do  with  the  idea  of  representation.  The  Coun- 
cillors are  the  Court,  the  representatives  are  the  advocates.  Our  House 
of  Commons  is  now  a  body  useless  except  for  evil,  because  formed  out 
of  incongruous  elements  and  ideas.  To  which  nas  been  superadded 
the  further  anomaly  of  there  being  no  separation  between  administrar 
tion  and  control ;  and  from  the  moment  that  the  House  of  Common^ 
has  virtually  appointed  the  Ministers  it  has  ceased  to  control  them. 
Most  remai'kable  testimony  to  find  on  such  a  subject  in  an  ordinary 
newspaper,  has  appeared  in  the  JEconomisL 

Speaking  in  reference  to  public  expenditure,  it  cites  the  old  notion 
that  a  House  of  Commons  in  which  the  people  were  properly  repre- 
^Dted  was  an  effectual  control  upon  improper  or  excessive  expendi- 
,tare,  while  tlie  Government  could  be  trusted  t6  propose  whatever 
expenditure  \yas  desirable..  . .  It  a$sert8  that  both  these  maxims  have 
now  become  ensoaeous ;  that  the  {I^use  does  not  check  esjpenditure, 
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.aod '  that  4;be  MinUtxy  oonmot  be  trosted  to  propose  any  expenditure 
that  is  iiopopular,  even  if  required,  for  the  following  reaaooK  : 

^  The  truth  ifi,  that  two  great  changes  have  oecurred  since  theSe 
^  Constitutional  maxims  were  framed^  and  that  we  have  not  observed 
*^  how  great  an  alteration  in  our  financial  position  they  have  produced^ 
'^  When  these  maxims  grew  up  the  Government — the  Administraiion 
^  Jmng  reolUf  cho$en  by  Hie  Crown  —  was  aluoays  independent  of^ 
^^  and  often  hostile  tOj  Parliament.  Farliasnentf  there/ore^  could  be 
^^  trueted  to  clieck  it :  at  any  rate  it  was  the  best  possible  body  for 
"  ^ch  a  purpose ;  it  was  elected  by  the  people,  breathed  only  the 
**  spirit  of  the  people,  and  had  no  special  sympathy  with  those  wh<> 
^'  Oaanaged  affairs.  But  now  Parliament  has  to  clieck  its  own  nomineesy 
"  or  raSier  those  nominees  liaise  indirectly  to  check  ttiemsehes,  A  Com- 
^*  mittee  of  the  two  Houses,  called  the  *  Cabinet/  decides  what  money 
^^  shall  be  spent;  that  Committee  is,  in  fact,  though  not  in  name, 
"  chosen  by  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  House 
'^  whose  special  office  it  is  to  restrain  and  criticise  expenditure.  But 
'^  in  such  a  case  an  effective  scrutiny  is  impossible.  We  have  identified 
"  author  and  critic.  Of  course  the  Govemment,  which  is  a  Govem- 
'*  ment  only  because  it  has  a  majority  in  the  Lower  House  of  Par- 
'*  liament,  will  use  that  majority  to  pass  its  estimates,  «nd  so  long  as 
^^  it  does  so,  all  whicii  is  left  to  other  members  of  the  House  is  tlie 
'^  right  of  voting  at  fatiguing  hours  in  unpopulai'  minorities — ^a  right 
*'  which  very  few  care  to  make  use  of."* 

These  are  words  that  Turks,  who  have  the  idea  of  copying  the 
'^  representative"  institutions  of  Europe,  will  do  well  to  lay  to  heart. 

Let  us  now  see  what  '^  lieform"  has  already  done  for  Turkey.  The 
representative  Chamber  here  spoken  of  is  to  be  elected  by  the  present 
provincial  Parliament,  or  Medjilis.  These  might  appear  at  first  to 
ussemble  our  ancient  Shiremotes.  But  all  resemblance  ceases  when 
the  nature  of  the  population  of  Turkey  is  considered.  The  Vilayet 
system,  as  it  is  called,  is  composed  of  a  series  of  Medjilis,  belongmg 
to  the  Filayety  the  Sandjaky  and  the  Casas.  Everything  is  in  the 
huttids  of  these  assemblies,  justice,  police,  finance,  administration, 
jmiblic)  lands,  so  that  if  tlie  country  is  ill  governed  it  cannot  be  tite 
Port^  but  the  people  themselves,  that  have  to  be  blamed. 

In  Mr.  Ubquha&t^s  elaborate  work  on  the  Lebanon  (1850),  there 
is  a  full  account  given  of  the  Medjlis  of  Beyrout,  at  whose  sittings 
lie  frequently  assisted.  He  says;  '^Certain  it  is  that  bo  people  ever 
'^  had  so  large  or  so  direct  a  part  in  its  own  Government."  Never* 
theless  he  augured  ill  of  the  ultimate  results  from  the  multiplicity 
Attd  ipcongruity  of  tlie  functions  confided  to  them,  and  the  want  of 
0,  definite  rule  for  their  proceedix^gs.  Also  from  the  administrative 
fooctions  of  th^  Pasha  being  interfered  with  by  them  to  such  a 
degree  that  no  decision  could  be  taken  on  the  smallest  matter,  <»r 
ib^  humblett  functionary  dismissed  without  their  sanction.  The 
f>f»viBce  of  Beyrout  contained  thirty  of  such  minor  bodies,  con«- 
4poUin2  the  s^bo(sdinate$  of  the  Pftsba  in  each  plaoe^  as  the  provincial 

*  JSewmkt^  April,  1S7S., 
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Medjilis  controlled  the  Pasha  himself  at  Beyront.  All  tlus  elabo- 
rate maehineiy  has  superseded  the  old  village  munieipalily.  It  is 
also  founded  on  representation.  That  is,  in  each  Medjilis  there  must 
be  a  certain  proportion  of  Mussulmans,  and  of  each  of  the  oilier 
religions  and  races. 

This  is  the  "  Reform"  and  this  has  ruined  the  country.  In  old  tim^ 
there  was  no  mixing  up  of  the  various  races  and  religions.  Each 
village  governed  itself  both  temporally  and  spiritually  according  to  its 
religion  and  its  laws.  The  law  for  the  Mussulman  was  the  CnSri  or 
sacred  law,  but  the  Christian  had  nothing  to  do  with  that,  he  was 
ruled  in  his  own  fashion. 

Here  is  the  testimony  of  a  witness  whose  evidence  on  such  a  point 
cannot  be  disputed.  Gallenga,  the  Times  correspondent  at  Pera, 
intendingto  describe  a  monstrous  and  impossible  state  of  things  says : 

"The  Turks  cared  as  little  about  governing  as  about  converting 
*^  their  new  subjects.  Satisfied  with  the  exaction  of  a  tribute,  they 
**  allowed  every  race  and  creed  its  self-government.  The  Jews,  the 
^  Armenians,  the  Greeks,  and  in  later  times,  the  Latins,  constituted  so 
^^  many  distinct  communities, "  and  as  the  Mussulmans  themselves  put 
*^  up  with  a  Sovereign  who  is  at  the  same  time  High  Priest,  so  they 
allowed  or  directed  the .  non-mussulman  communities  to  organise 
^  themselves  under  their  respective  ecclesiastical  hierarchies.*'* 
•  At  home  our  educational  difficulties  have  been  created  by  the  idea 
that  it  is  necessary  to  force  children  of  various  creeds  to  be  educated 
together.  This  is  defended  as  a  "  liberal"  measure  and  as  having  a 
tendency  to  unite  the  creeds  and  promote  charity  between  them. 
Whereas  both  reason  and  experience  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
indifference  that  is  cultivated  as  regards  religion  and  heartburning 
and  discord  in  reference  to  persons.  What  we  apply  to  education  is 
there  applied  to  every  branch  of  public  affairs.  The  result  of  this 
forced  amalgamation  is  represented  by  Consuls  and  foreign  corres- 
pondents, to  be  the  tyranny  of  the  Mussulman  over  the  Christian 
element.     Whereas  it  is  exactly  the  reverse. 

Take  the  province  of  Bulgaria  as  a  specimen.  The  description 
which  we  are  about  to  give  and  the  incidents  we  will  relate  ai3p  givea 
on  the  authority  of  an  English  gentlemen  who  has  become  a 
proprietor  in  the  Balkan  and  has  been  many  years  resident  in  that 
country. 

The  Vilayet  system  and  the  Medjilis  machinery  have  there  resulted 
in  the  complete  domination  of  the  country  by  a  set  of  usurers ;  men 
who  live  by  the  process  of  doubling  a  small  capital  in  money  eveiy 
vear.  Thsee  are  Bulgarians,  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Armenians,  who 
hold  the  public  functionaries  in  their  dependence,  and  tyrannise  over  the 
peasant.  The  Medjilis  have  prisons  at  their  disposition.  By  theii  means 
thev  have  put  down  even  the  right  to  petition. 

Our  informant,  the  English  gentleman,  related  the  folloimg 
incident.  Having  been  one  day  visited  by  several  inhabitants  of  s(Mne 
Christian  village  who  came  to  complain  to  him  of  their  conditiony  he 
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told  each  man  to  sit  dawn,  and  write  &  petition  which  he  offered  to 
present  to  the  Grand  Vizier.  Nine  out  of  ten  prayed  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Medjilis.  He  took  them  with  him  to  Constantinople  and  pre- 
sented them  to  the  Grand  Vizier,  then  MahmOud  Pasha  during  his 
first  Vizeriat,  when  he  succeeded  to  Aali  Pasha.  The  latter  read  them 
through  carefully  and  seemed  much  struck.  As  he  did  so^  the  English 
Ambassador  was  announced.  Mahmoud  turned  to  him  and  said  ''■  you 
"  are  always  speaking  of  the  oppression  of  the  Christians  by  the  Turks. 
*^  Here  is  an  English  gentleman  whom  I  suppose  you  will  believe.  He 
"  brings  me  all  these  petitions  from  Christians  in  Bulgaria,  and  it  is  of 
**  the  oppression  of  their  fellow  Christians  they  complain,  and  not  of 
"  the  Turks.  They  appeal  to  us  against  their  own  people."  Sir 
Hbnby  Elliot  replied,  ^^  If  that  is  so,  those  petitions  must  have 
*^  been  drawn  up  under  Mussulman  compulsion."  The  English  gen- 
tleman who  had  brought  them  indignantly  exclaimed  ^^  Sir,  are  yon 
^  acting  as  the  representative  of  England  or  of  Kussia  ?" 

To  sum  up  the  whole  case:  these  new  experiments  have  superseded 
the  old  institutions  under  which  the  Empire  was  great  and  flourishing* 
Instead  of  remedying  the  abuses  which  grew  up  under  that  system  by 
an  effectual  control  over  the  Pashas,  they  invented  a  new  machinery, 
with  the  result  of  raising  up  a  middle  class  of  a  most  obnoxious  cha- 
racter, and  which  literally  lives  upon  usury  and  peculation.  The 
Christians  do  suffer;  not  from  the  Turks,  but  Irom  the  general 
state  of  misgovemment.  The  petitioners  whose  case  we  have  men- 
tioned were  thrown  into  prison  by  the  Medjilis  for  having  dared  to 
petition  I  In  such  a  case,  Christians  suffer  and  are  ready  to  revolt  in 
consequence.  If  the  petitioners  had  been  Mussulmans,  the  same  thing 
would  have  happened,  and  does  happen.  The  Christian  may  get 
personal  relief  oy  appealing  to  a  Council.  The  Mussulman  has  n^ 
redress. 

The  danger  then  is,  as  we  have  always  pointed  out,  in  a  Mussulman 
revolt.  The  remedy  is  easy ;  but  it  requires  either  a  powerful  or  a 
single  mind  to  put  it  into  execution. 

The  village  municipality  has  to  be  reorganised  by  sweeping  away 
the  new  machinery,  and  by  restoring  to  it  tfie  collecting  of  its  own  taaes^ 
and  so  getting  rid  of  the  tithe  farmer  and  the  peculation  that  now 
goes  on  at  every  capital  of  Casas,  Sandjak^  and  Vilayet.  Usury 
has  to  be  put  down.  The  right  of  petition  has  to  be  restored.  The 
real  wants  of  the  -people  have  to  be  discovered,  which  can  be  done  by 
a  custom  common  to  Turkish  Sovereigns  and  Saxon  and  Roman  Kings. 
We  read  of  the  Commission  of  Justices  in  Eyre  sent  forth  by  Edwabd 
the  Third  :  ^^  First  to  inquire  of  all  manner  of  oppressions,  wrongs^ 
^*  damages,  grievances,  and  molestations  done  by  every  the  King's 
<*  Ministers  and  of  their  deportment  toward  our  Lord  the  King  and 
^^  the  common  people."*!^  The  peasants  of  the  Balkan  speak  of  the  time 
when  the  Sultan  would  send  his  officers  to  salute  them  for  him,  and 
inquire  if  they  had  any  complaint  to  make. 

A  representative  assembly  at  Constantinople  would  mean  that  the 
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same  evil  elements  of  corruption  would  be  established  in  power  at  fbe 
head  of  affairs^  and  so  all  hope  of  redress  for  the  existing  wron« 
would  be  done  away  with.  Can  there  be  found  Turks  to  desire  sadk 
men  to  be  in  power,  or  to  imagine  that  such  a  system  has  anything  in 
common  with  the  great  Council  spoken  of  by  the  Koran  ? 

Finally  Bussia  desires  ^'  Reform/'  and  she  is  also  seeking  to  destroy 
the  Empire.  Every  Turk  knows  this.  Let  him  also  know  that  one 
of  her  cleverest  servants  (General  Valentjni)  said  of  his  people  : 
**  We  shall  not  be  able  to  subdue'  Hie  lurks  so  long  as  they  remain 
^  themselves^ 


Mr.  Urqubart's  Communications  to  the 

"Eome-" 

We  should  wish  to  insert  all  these  letters.  But  those 
only  which  have  appeared  since  our  last  number  would 
occupy  many  numbers  of  this  Review.  We  make  a  selection 
of  those  more  immediately  bearing  on  present  events. 

THE  ULEMAS  AND  NOTABLES  OF  PHILIPPOPILK 

TO   Mli.    URQUHART. 

(^Translated ^m  the  Turkish.) 

14  SkAit,  1298  (10  BTflrch,  187^ 

We  have  htd  the  honour  to  read  in  Turkish  your  lett^v  to  tha 
Newcastle  Committee,  dated  the  19th  November,  1875,  concerning 
the  present  state  of  the  Ottoman  finances,  explaining  the  dangers 
of  tnese  debts  into  which  we  have  been  made  to  fall,  and  indicating 
the  remedy  by  which  we  may  be  saved  from  this  yawning  gulf. 

This  letter,  full  of  wise  counsels,  contains  the  true  salvation  of  the 
Ottomans,  for  each  of  its  phrases  is  the  eloquent  expression  of  truths 
which  have  long  pierced  the  heart  of  every  one  of  us.  While  reading 
it,  we  shed  tears  and  thanked  God  for  having  sent  upon  the  earth  a 
wise  and  learned  man,  who  is  not  sparing  of  his  profound  knowledge 
to  enlighten  the  world,  and  we  prayed  GoD  to  prolong  his  life. 

The  Greeks  erected  a  statue  to  Lord  Byrok^  who  served  with  them 
against  the  Mussulmans.  We  Mussulmans,  whose  laws  forbid  «  to 
erect  statues,  will  do  better ;  we  will  engrave  your  wise  conmsels  in 
our  hearts,  and  m  those  of  our  descendants. 

At  a  time  when  the  Ottoman  Government  has  fiUlen  into  an  abyss 
by  the  act  of  its  enemies,  you  take  pains  to  give  it  the  good  advice  to 
undertake  a  struggle  against  its  adversariea  and  its  false  friends. 
Oom{H*ehending  all  that  we  owe  to  you,  we  .think^  it  our  duty  to  tell 
you  in  Mnri ting  how  sincerely  we  and  all  the  inembers  of  our  famifies 
offer  up  prayers  for  your  healtii  and  success;  b«it>  alas  I  wie  cannot 
find  woros  capable  of  expressing  the  6ti*ength  ol  our  gratitude^  mud 
can  only  entreat  you  to  pardon  the  inadeqoacy  of  the  terms  in  wiueh 
We  address  to  }'oa  oor  thanks.  Hoping  that  yomrindisfittigRhle  kboor 
in  behalf  of  our  €rovemment  and  our  people  will  nev«r  ceaae^ 

Bdiflve  US  your  humble  setviei^ita,'^ 

{Here  follow  die  seals*) 
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EEPLY 

Montrenzi  April  7, 1876. 

Obntlembn, — ^It  is  not  merety  ]of  that  your  letter  has  broaght  meL 
it  had  restored  me  to  life.  I  have  lived  so  long  in  the  midst  of 
finropeaiis  that  J  have  scqoired  the  habit  of  speaking  to  corpses. 
Yoa  remind  me  that  there  are  still  human  beings  Irving  upon  the 
earth.  You  tell  me  tliat  jon  will  engrave  my  name  in  your  heartsj, 
aftd  in  the  hearts  of  your  children.  But  I  repeat  only  what  I  learned 
from  yoo. 

You  say  that  the  Gredcs  erected  a  statue  to  Lord  Bybok  because 
he  fought  against  the  Mussulmans.  I  did  the  same.  It  is  by  this  that  I 
am  what  I  am.  Like  the  celebrated  poet,  I  took  up  arms  against  the 
Sultan,  thinking  that  I  did  well.  A  soldier  of  Mount  Pindus  said 
to  mC;  '^  This  was  permitted  to  you  as  a  Christian,  but  the  Mussulmans 
'^  are  not  permitted  to  kill  without  a  Fetva."  Being  then  Tery  young 
WSJ  heart  was  not  yet  hardened.  I  was  struck  with  shame  and  re^ 
morse,  and  from  that  moment  I  devoted  myself  to  the  task  of  convict- 
iBg  my  countrymen  of  sin,  and  of  restoring  in  my  own  country  that 
ancient  rale  wliicli  you  have  preserved  and  without  which  a  nation 
cannot  \asL  Like  St.  Johk  the  Baptist  I  preached  for  a  long 
time  in  the  desert.  Little  by  little  I  found  ready  to  listen  to  me  men 
who  were  less  corrupted  than  the -rest  or  of  higher  capacity.  This 
nmba  augments  Lm  day  to  day.  8  >       J' 

You  have  to  learn  that  in  allowing  younMlves  to  be  deprhned  of  your  ' 
iiurtctntions,  you  are  preparing  the  most  terrible  disasters  for  Esorope. 
A  nation  which  permits  another  nation  to  meddle  with  its  aSSiurs 
inspires  it  with  a  cupidity  which  must  give  rise  to  a  fatal  struggle. 
Yoa  have  permitted  all  the  Qovernments  to  meddle  with  your  affairs. 
You  have  excited  a  universal  lust,  all  are  trying  to  share  your  spoils. 
BetributioKt  will  fall  upon  you,  but  it  will  fall  equally  upon  them. 

Such  a  position  would  be  shameful  for  the  weakest  of  nations.  And 
Toa  are  the  strongest  of  tltem  all.  Read  the  Memoir  which  I  send  ywL 
Ml  Turkish^  entitled,  ^  The  Ottoman  Empire  inheritor  of  the*  naval 
^  power,  suppressed  by  England  and  Frsnce." 

it  is  in  personal  character  that  the  life  of  a  nation  consists.  Undonbtr 
edly  you  possess  this  character.  This  character  is  simplicity,  which  is 
not  silliness.  You  possess  rectitude  as  a  nation,  because  (till  1856)  your 
lawsliindered  your  Government  from  engaging  in  views  of  ambition, 
from  dabbling  in  intrigues^  or  making  wars  without  provocation.  You 
iMEve  good  sense,  because  tiie  politeness  of  your  family  manners  serves 
as  a  social  discipline  for  evei^  man  and  for  every  child;  A  nation 
Eves  only  ia  the  family,  and  tlie  family  no  longer  exists  in  Europe.  I 
know  this,  because  I  have  lived  among  you.  The  others  do  not  know 
it;  if  some  few  suspect  it,  it  is  only  indistinctly.  From  these  two  causes, 
Concealed  and  unperceived,  youi  have  a  character  tranquil  and  peaee*i 
able^  without  political  speciilatien  and  without  fnanay  <  excited  by. 
prmects  abroad. 

%    The  European  is  without  inlegirity  and  without  judgmefit*    '  Thui 
tinse  who  Iiave  the  power  in  their  handifuu  do'Whatevur  sedittsgood 
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to  them.  The  nations  are  no  longer  any  thing  but  masses  of  men. 
The  son  no  longer  honours  his  fatner,  the  servant  has  ceased  to  ie»> 
pect  his  master.  The  masses  are  divided  into  hostile  camps  by  thdr 
opinions,  and  into  classes  which  indulge  in  mutual  hatred.  These  are 
the  grounds  on  which,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  Ozar  Peteb' 
aimed  at  universal  dominion.  He  said  ''  Suropehas  entered  her  second 
*^  childhood."  His  plan  is  realising  itself  in  our  days,  and  will  be  ae- 
complished  hereafter  unless  the  Turks  who  have  not  fallen  into  second 
cfailahood  arrest  it.  What  you  have  to  do  is  not  to  shed  your  blood  obl 
the  field  of  battle ; — which  you  would  do — ^butto  deliver  yourselves  br 
personal  sacrifices  from  this  horrible  debt,  and  to  demand  by  a  uni- 
versal concurrence  that,  without  the  Great  Council,  no  affairs  shall 
be  decided.  These  two  efforts  made,  you  will  resume  courage,  and  even 
if  you  do  not  dismiss  the  foreign  Ambassadors  from  Constantinople 
you  will  no  longer  permit  them  to  meddle  with  yonr  affairs. 

The  Pope  dismissed  the  Ambassador  of  Russia — Queen  Isabeli<a, 
that  of  England ;  the  first  because  he  told  lies ;  the  second  because  he 
meddled  with  the  affairs  of  Spain. 

I  tell  you  that  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  the  only  European  State 
\9rhich  can  restore  itself.  All  the  others  ai'e  tainted  in  their  very  life 
blood,  with  a  mortal  malady.  But  I  must  tell  you  what  I  mean  when 
I  say  ^^  Mussulman."  A  Mussulman  is  a  man  who  can  neither  levy 
nor  pay  a  tax  not  hallal  (fixed  by  the  primitive  constitution^ ;  wIki 
would  see  in  such  an  act  sin  and  infidelity.  For  a  Mussulman,  tnen,  to 
incur  a  public  debt  is  impossible. 

You  have  to  return  to  where  you  were  in  1854.  Since  that  epocL 
your  Government  has  dipped  its  hands  deep  into  the  wells  of  gold 
offered. by  the  recklessness  and  cupiditv  of  foreigners.  These  enormooa 
Qums  have  disappeared ;  the  debt  and  the  shame  remain.  A  snm  a 
hundred  times  as  great  m  the  annual  revenue  of  the  Empire,  with  which 
the  Sultan  Mahmoud  restored  the  fleet  (destroyed  oy  the  Allies  at 
Navarino)  and  established  the  Nizam,  has  vanished.  Such  an  abuse 
during  so  long  a  space  of  time  must  involve  an  analagous  retributioD. 
What  afflicts  me  is  that  Mussulmans  should  have  rendered  themselves 
guilty  of  such  a  crime ;  and  that  the  example  of  sound  administration 
preuseitted  by  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  disappeared  from  the  world. 

The  nations  of  Europe  must  one  day  succumb  under  the  wei^t  of 
their  debts.  The  sight  of  a  nation  living  by  their  side  without  a  debt 
and  having  a  horror  of  debt,  was  the  only  chance  which  could  open  their 
eyes.  Since  I  have  taken  part  in  public  affairs,  the  total  amount  of 
taxes  which  six  thousand  years  of  government  had  accumulated  on  IJm 
nations  of  the  globe  has  been  doubled.  Mr.  Disraeli,  speaking  of 
England,  once  said,  ^'  such  a  flourishing  but  dead  community  would 
^^  vanish  with  a  rapidity  which  it  is  difficult  now  to  conceive."  Tins 
is  the  funeral  cortige  in  which  the  Douvelet  AH  Osman  demands  its 
place  and  takes  its  station*  With  the  insanity  which  has  characterised 
your  Government  in  respect  to  every  thing  which  touches  on  Euiops^ 
mstead  of  sending  for  well  chosen  professors  to  instruct  your  young 
«ien,  it  hsa  sent  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of  young  Turks  into 
Europe  toitcfjnire  the  ccsrnption.  of  oar  n^orals,  the  n^lenessof 
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inaiinen^  the  enror  df  <mt  epifiAytts^  and  the  doutyl  and  uncertiintj  on 
«i«vy  wm/bxsM  -nuittor  wki<sh  briof^g  to  the  formxdas  of  our  laiigntge. 
Tke«»  young  mefn  -vrill  Mtnm  to  theip- homes,  initracted  perhaps 
iiiiaeieneey  but  being  no  longer  anything  but  Europeans, 'with  a  mixture 
e£  the  perali.arities  of  the  cufferent  countries  in  which  their  denation- 
alization has  been  accomplished. 

Why  should  you  not  send  two-  or  three  grown  men  to  learn  what 
we  hare  to  tell' them  ahd^  to  see  what  we  are  doing.  In  a  few  weeks, 
in  a-  few  days,  th^y  might  return,  seeing  clearly  where  all  appeared 
to  be  chaos,  and'  knowing  how  to  witharaw  you  from  the  dangers, 
purely  factitious,  with  which  you  are  surrounded. 

The  Forte  has  accepted  the  Andrassy  Note.  This  Note  is  a  sentence 
of  death  of  which  you  are  about  to  be  the  victims,  and  you  do  not  even 
icnow  it.  I  will  now  make  you  understand  this  document,  which,  though 

{published  in  Europe,  is  not  better  uuderstood.there  than  in  Turkey, 
t  is  supposed  to  Dear  upon  the  administration  of  the  comer  of  the 
Herzegovina  which  is  in  insurrection.  Not  at  all;  it  bears  upon  the 
whole  Empire,  and  combines  all  Europe  to  demand  of  the  Sultan,  and 
to  compel  nim  to  order  what  will  be  decided  by  the  Powers,  not  even 
united  in  Congress,  but  merely  by  their  notes.  Here  is  one  of  the 
paragraphs  : 

^  There  is  a  difficulty — and  it  is  the  greatest — ^which  must  be  sur- 
*^  mounted  at  any  price,  if  we  would  reckon  on  even  the  smallest  f  avour- 
'^  able  result.  This  difficulty  is  the  profoundly  rooted  distrust  which 
<^  every  promise  of  the  Sultan  encounters  among  the  Christians.  Thus 
^*  the  Cabinets  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  that  the  Sultan's 
*^  Gt>vernment  should  confirm,  by  means  of  an  Official  Commission, 
^  its  intentions,  consigned  in  relation  to  the  whole  Empire^  in  the  Irad6 
^'  of  the  2nd  October  and  in  the  Firman  of  the  12tn  December,  and 
^  that  it  should  notify  at  the  same  time  to  the  Powers  its  acceptance 
^  of  the  points  above  mentioned,  whose  special  object  is  the 
^  pacification  of  the  insurgent  provinces." 

'^  Doubtless  by  these  means  the  Christians  would  not  obtain  the 
^'  form  of  guarantee  which  they  appear  to  demand  at  this  moment,  but 
**  they  would  find  a  relative  security  in  the  very  fact  that  the  reforme 
^  would  be  recognized  as  indispensable  BY  THI  rowERS,  Ain>  THAT 

**  THE  Porte  would  have  taken  to  Europe  the  engagemekt  to 
u  pu.|,  them  in  execution.'' 

When  the  Mentchikoff  Note  was  presented  in  1853,  RAOur  Pasha 
said  in  reply  to  the  observations  of  the  Ambassadors  who  wished  to 
make  him  accept  it :  ^'  This  Note  does  not  propose  to  us  to  cut  off  an 
'*  arm  or  a  leg;  it  is  poison  for  ^he  whole  body  which  it  calls  on  us  to 
^  drink." 

You  have  not  drunk  this  poison.  To-day,  therefore,  they  come 
from  all  parts  to  tie  your  arms  and  legs  that  they  may  stab  you  at 
their  ease.  The  debt  on  one  side,  the  Andrassy  note  on  the  other, 
leave  you  no  interval  in  which  to  consider  the  decision  you  have  to 
make,  which  is  either  to  live  or  to  perish.  You  have  still  the  power  to 
make  a  decision.  Yon  are  not  divided  into  hostile  parties,  you  arc  not 
careless;  you  can,  therefore,  save  yourselves,  which  the  nations  of 
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Soffpe  <e«i  u0  4eii0M:  'da«  Pix)fit  ]l»jf  4b€it*oMoitamlf  f or  'tborn. 
fmryoii.  TiiA  two  pc^eces^rsol  yobr  Sumi.  Iratikhete^iaite  ^ 
Toiee  on  ieT^«i  oocasiom^  and  i^ith  piv^fit.  TlW  present  SoltM  «4 
one  occasion  {tbo  la^BitoctMi  in  Caadia)  did  the  nkme.  It  wmUL 
flot  be  difiFeront  ncfW  if  mj  roice  could  roach  hilii.  Wiih  foor  aid  tfaia* 
will  come  to  pass* 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  ABOVE.  : 

'^  In  your  uumber  of  the  20th  of  March  jTou  did  me  the  remiirk*' 
able  honour  to  point  out  a  coincidence  between  oiji^^  aad  those 
recently  enunciated  hr  the  Holy  Father:  Tou  also  called  my  atten* 
tion  to  the  words  of  the  Pope,  thinking  perhaps,  ih^X  X  aad  not 
remarked  them.  But,  eir^  I  never  fail  to  read  and  to  meditate  on  the 
words  of  His  Holinesii. 

Just  as  I  had  finished  my  letter  on  thi^  old  age  and  youth  of 
nations,  I  received  a  testimony  to  its  truth,  whicli  is  a  histocicai 
monument.    I  send  it  for  insertion  to  the  journal  of  the  Vatican. 

To  compreh^id  this  document  some  explanation  is  neceasaiy. 

I  have  never  had  relations  with  the  province  (Bulgaiia)  which  has 
addressed  this  letter  to  me.  Its  signataries  are  ignorant  of  my  ancient 
relations  with  their  country  and  with  their  Sultans.  Is  not  the  im- 
pulse, then,  which  directs  them  to  me  an  ineKplicahle  one,  and  doeif  it 
not  resemble  the  movement  of  a  uation  of  cnildi*ent  Is  it  wisdvDy- 
the  result  of  experience  which  attracts  themt  By  no  means.  I 
have  said  nothing  to  tliem  but  what  I  had  received  irom  themselyes*^ 
At  an  interval  of  thirty -years,  I  repeat  what  their  nation  had  taqgbt 
me,  and  I  do  this  because  I  have  remained  tlie  same,  whilst  they  have- 
bent  under  an  influence  wluch  came  from  without,  an  influence  of 
which  they  were  not  aware,  or  whicii  they  could  not  explain  and  repel.. 

Secresy  in  affairs  enveloped  them  in  darkness.  Tney  awaken  to-- 
day to  find  themselves  without  a  Great  Council,  and  burdened  with  m 

debt  *  •  ,     .  . 

But  there  are  men  still  living  who  have  known  their  country  a  dif«- 
ferent  one^  This  is  the  etcplanation  of  the  welcome  given  to  words  of 
bitter  reproach,  and  to  warnings  of  ternble  retribution  for  cowardiot 
and  infioelity.  If  these  reproaches  and  warnit^gs  luul  beqn  delved  for 
another  generation,  what  would  have  hap^penedt  They  would  not 
have -been  ondersteod.  If«  again,  four  oi*  fivegeneratio|is  Lad  elaped^ 
th^u  thei'e  would  have  existed^  as  in  Surape,  ccmtempt  and  indigna* 
tion.  ,         ^ 

The  letter  in  question  treated  of  Turkey,  but  not  of  Turkey  only* 
It  treated  of  her  as  the  pivot,  and  the  lever  of  the  crisis  which  is  .pre- 
paring, apd  of  which  the  -authors  will  be  the  Ministers,  and  the 
victims  tlie  nations  of  Europci  I  cou^blneid  in  i^  tlve  re^i^ns  which 
ought  to  enlighten  Austria.^  Well  as  Turkey,. as  to  the  dangers  whiith 
they  wef e  about  to  draw  down  upb^  themselves,  the  one  by  her  4mmi»* 
plicity,  the  other  by  hex  nfeakness-  ^ut  it  was,  principally  wiitten  for 
my  own  country.  Everything  depeafnled  in  tiie  last  result  upon  England; 
and  what  she  had  to  do  .or  not  to.  do»  consisted  in.  a  mauoj^llablc.    Her 
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^  Y^'  i«r  ^'Nf»''  ma iahMt  Ao  decide: m  tte  fwto  of  jbhe lwld»  Tktt 
MSnittecthas  «v0wod  t»  Pvl}iimei^4hiittlie.m<Hive>f or  which  11^  ^ve 
h]84idhc«iDn  jto  tlM  Anditaafej  M<»ie  wnajtbtity  if  Im  JiiMl«b9teutt9d  f^rom 
doing  4«i»  "Ibe  (kibiiine.  Potrto  would  not  ltiiv«  OBoeplod  i^   '     , 

My  letter,  .written  heCere  tbiis  KleelamHon,  had  them  for  ita  ohjeet 
to  iQxpkia  to  tke  people  and  the  Goveamient  of  En^glfkudr  ^^e  4H)ii86* 
qnences  of  the  act  in  which  they  were  about  to  associate  tbemtelvea . 
with  such  levity.  I  applied  myself  to  find  the  means  of  placing  it 
before  the  eyes  of  those  who  govern  in  those  three  countries  of 
Austria,  Turkey,  and  Sngland,  and  of  all  those  who  could  influence 
the  decisions  of  those  p^itieal  inilers.  I  was  not  alone  in  this  work ; 
ttmny  person^  took  part  in  it  eitfher  by  distitbutmg  the  letter,  or -ty 
endeaveuring  to  gtft  it  inserted  in  the  journals.  These  efforts  were 
abcRtive  No  journal  would  insert  it,  or  even  allude  to 'it.  It  hnft 
the  ^If-love  of  every  writer  who  took  it  in  his  hand.  Eveiy  one  saw 
in  it  a  personal  insult.  And  as  people  deceive  tliemselves  about  eveiy- 
thing,  and  write  about  everything,  what  is  true  must  give  offence, 
and  the  candle  must  be  placed  under  the  bushel. 

There  tlie  matter  would  have  rested  if  the  letter  had  not-  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  Turk,  who  was  struck  wfth  it.  The  result  was  a 
tntlslation,  and  tlie  paUics^bn  of  a  reiy  frmaflt  number  of  comes  in 
Tm*key«  Some  of  these  copies  passed  into  the  Balkans.  People  read 
them,  and  began  to  make  copies  of  them  in  manttecript.  Tlie  first 
news  which  I  reoeived  of  this  exhumation  was  that  at  every  comer  of 
the  streets  of  Philippopolfe  public  writers  were  seen  occupied  in 
eopying  this  letter.  The  Turks  are  unanimous.  What  one  thinks- 
they  all  think.  Thei^  is  not  among  them  a  party  for  and  another 
against  this  or  that  Government.  Ideas  once  accepted  are  not 
neutralised. 

I  cottdiude  by  quoting  some  words  which  I  exchanged  one  day 
mik  a  membei^'df  an  Bn^Hsh  Admini^ation.  He  said  to  me:  '^  Y'ou 
*^  «wiil  never  3Crcoeed  in  impiittfng  your  ideas  to  any'cOTisideriabte  iwS 
**  lion  of  the  finglish  •people';  you  liad  better  give  m  this,  fcfr  ft  h 
**  hopeless."  I  replied:  *^My  hope  "worffl,  indeed,  be  smaVi;  it  it 
"  were  in  you."  As  he  applied  to  himself  the  personal  pronou^i,  T 
udded :  **  The  word  you  u^pon  ray  Kps  is  not  confined  to  yourself,  nor 
'^  to  your -ooUeagues,  nor  to  your  party,  nor  to  your  cou;itry,  "bat  to  ail 
Europe.  Thanfc  Ood  1  ^  I  have  no  need  of  you.  My  hoptj  if  I  have 
"  any,  is  plaoecl  dsewlie^,  and,  rf  I  ^iceeeid,  you  wiH  only  «har%  iii 
*^  mv  vuGoess  by  the  misfertrfines  which  will  be  spared  to  you." 

This  convei*sation  took  place  fifteen  years  ago ; .  conse(fuently  before* 
IJhe  War  wii^  Austria,  the  revolution  in  Spain,  and  the  warin  Fhijice, 
I  ntended  Aen  to  set  off  for  Turkey,  but  it  .was  impossible  for  me  to 
Ao.'BO..  It  is  evident  that  I^id  Bdt  -exaggewdfce  tlie  means  of  action 
which  Turkey  then  presented :  besides,  Cirmssia  still  eavsitd. 

It  is  very  important  to  bring  out  that  Gallgi^GA  Qixe  w.^Jl-known 
correspondonit -of  4A10  Ttmoi)  is  tbe  liawn '  employed  by  {lilM^a  to  give 
to  England  andio  ID^rope  the  opinions  which  .they  ought  to.  egterii^;i 
Apon  tiie  facte  t^f  the  In»uwection,  upon  the  events 'iti  tfcu6  Rfet, 
liport  the  character  of  the  Masisulmans,  upon  the  TarkiihOfoverhmenf, 
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apon  the  Sultan,  upon  crrfliaation)  upoA  the  light  in  which  things 
should  be  viewed,  <Sbc. ;  for  he  treats  of  all  these  things  as  a  man  who 
has  had  experience,  and  who  now  understands  his  business.  G-aixbkoa 
is  at  Constantinople,  not  at  Borne,  as  jovl  say.  It  is  from  the  veiy 
eentre  of  afikirs  that  day  by  day  he  penis  out  his  gall,  and  poisons 
Europe.  Nothing  less  than  a  pamphlet  would  suffice  to  expose  this 
operation. 

TO  SULTAN  ABDUL  AZIZ. 

FOB   TUE   REflTOSATION  OF   THB  OBEAT  COUKCIL. 

In  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  matters  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the 
people,  no  project  of  law  by  the  Qovernment  has  been  sanctioned  until 
It  has  been  deliberated  on  by  the  MedjilU  Oumaunie  and  the  issue  of 
the  Fetva  following  on  such  deliberation. 

The  Ottoman  ffmpire,  since  the  time  of  its  founder,  Osman  Ghazi, 
the  sublime  ancestor  of  His  Majesty,  has  always  found  a  door  of  safety 
in  its  greatest  embarrassments  by  respecting  this  Constitution. 

But,  in  1272  (1856),  the  firmans  which  were  promulgated  without 
recourse  being  had  to  the  deliberaUon  of  the  Medfilis  OumounU 
changed  the  character  of  an  Empire  which  has  existed  for  six  centuries, 
into  one  wholly  different  from  what  it  was ;  for,  since  that  time  the 
Pashas,  by  making  laws  at  their  own  good  pleasure,  have  exposed  the 
Government  to  censures  and  attacks,  and  have  placed  insurmountable 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of  the  laws.  , 

At  all  times  the  paramount  duty  of  the  Viziers,  as  Ministers,  has  been 
to  take  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of  their  acts,  and  to  place 
themselves  in  the  foreground  in  this  respect  in  order  not  to  expose 
their  master,  the  Padishah^  to  blame. 

By  making  their  arbitra^  decisions,  and  by  promulgating  them 
under  the  title  of  Imperial  Firmans,  without  even  any  mention  that 
they  have  been  deliberated  in  the  Council  of  Ministers,  they  have 
caused  all  the  heavy  charges  of  the  Stat§  to  fall  on  the  sole  head  of 
their  master ;  they  have  laid  him  open  to  attacks  which  they  alone 
merit. 

Considering  at  the  present  time  that  all  the  faithful  subjects  of  His 
Majesty  have  ventured  to  address  Him  with  petitions  supplicating  him 
to  render  his  Elmpire  imperisIiahU  by  its  own  internal  strength  in 
re-establishing  the  Divan,  and  the  Medjilis  Oumouniey  the  violation  of 
the  constitution  in  which  respect  goes  no  further  back  than  the  last 
twenty  years : 

We  your  Majesty's  humble  subjects,  inhabitants  of  the  district  of 
Adrianople,  join  our  prayer  to  theirs ;  and  confiding  in  the  paternal 
solicitude  of  your  Majesty,  and  being  convinced  of  your  Majesty's 
great  justice,  sign  this  petition. 

TO  THE  TURKS  STUDYING  IN  EUROPE, 

The  Sof  tas,  your  brethren  at  Constantinople,  have  just  achieved  a 
great  victory ;  they  have  saved  their  country  about  to  fall  into  an 
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abyss,  and/E^I^  fcbib  i  cbufla^liibti  Wlii6K  Wold  I  Vilj  have  left 

,  Y6a  have  done  nothing  to  assist  them,  although  it  was  in  jour  pifwer 
to  id  mnch. 

The  sentence  of.  death  which  wag  prononhced  in  secret  bjr  the 
Enropean  Cabinets,  and  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  *' An- 
drassy  Note,*'  was  revealed  to  you  by  the  journals  of  Europe,  but  it 
was  concealed  from  your  fellow-countrymen.  The  late  Grand  Vizier 
took  care  not  to  allow  any  of  the  Turkish  journals  to  insert  it  or  to 
speak  of  it.     He  could  not  however  intercept  private  letters. 

Thus  have  you  left  to  a  foreigner  the  tasK  of  making  known  to  your 
countrymen  the  fate  which  was  prepared  for  them  in  Europe,  whether 
in  State  Councils,  or  in  public  places. 

I  write  to  you  at  present  to  invite  you  to  aid  the  Sof tas  of  Con- 
stantinople in  order  to  enable  them  to  complete  their  victory  by  jiving 
your  relations  and  friends  to  understand  that  in  Europe  the  ambas- 
sadors of  one  country  do  not  intermeddle  with  the  nomination  of  the 
Ministers  of  another,  and  that  they  do  not  address  notes  to  the  latter 
requiring  this  or  «that  change  in  its  laws  or  administration ;  and, 
especially,  that  the  Turkish  Ambassador,  whether  at  London,  Paris, 
Vienna  or  Berlin,  does  none  of  those  things  which  the  Ambassadors 
of  these  countries  do  at  Constantinople.  Nay  further ;  that  a  word  of 
this  import  uttered  by  an  Ottoman  ambassador  would  cause  his  dis- 
missal on  the  next  day.  If  the  Mussulmans  knew  this  they  would  for 
once  imitate  the  Europeans  to  their  own  advantage. 

A  conference  of  the  ^^  three  Emperors"  and  their  Chancellors  is 
sitting  at  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  giving  advice  to  the  Ottoofian 
Empijre.  They  have  not  apprised  the  Tu^sh  Ambassador  of  their 
resolutions.  The  latter  sought  the  different  Ministers  in  order  to  learn 
what  had  passed.  They  would  not  receive  him  ;  what  an  opportunity 
for  Turkey  1  The  Powers  judged  her  to  be  incapable  of  profiting  by 
it.  They  would  otherwise  have  not  furnished  her  with  it.  2%« 
opportunity  thu$  offered  was  to  toitJidraw  lier  rqyresentcUivee  at  the 
Courts  of  the  three  Emperors. 

The  Beust  Note  of  1867,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  Andrassy 
Note,  asserted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Europe  to  regulate  the  affairs  of 
Turkey  in  a  Conference,  without  admitting  to  it  any  representative  on 
her  part. 

The  smallest  countrj'  in  Europe  would  not  tolerate  such  an  indignity. 
Turkey  would  be  much  stronger  than  all  these  countries  put  together 
if  it  were  a  question  of  open  attack  on  their  part  and  of  defence  on 
her  own. 

More  than  this,  you  hold  absolutely  in  your  hands  the  fate  of  one 
of  these  countries  (Russia)  and  she  it  is  who  leads  the  others. 

I  propose  to  address  a  letter  to  you  soon  on  your  personal  position 
in  the  midst  of  Europeans  with  respect  to  studies,  ideas,  opinions, 
language,  morals  and  manners. 

r  subscribe  myself  by  the  name  under  which  I  have  been  known  to 
your  fathers  and  grandfathers,  in  the  reigns  of  Mahmoud  U,  and 
Abdul  Mepjid, 

Daoud. 
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THE  CATASTROPHE  OF  DIPLOMAGT. 

Tha .  truth  will  be  canceakd  or  falwfiix^  hj  tha  drnna.  of 
Earopean  publicitj.  But  you  have  the  courage  to  tell  it,  aud  to  tell 
it  at  Boiiie,  whence  it  apreads  over  the  world* 

Here  is  a  Despatch  from  Coustaniinople  which  permiti  &  glimpae 
of  the  truth  to  be  seen  about  the  eyeuts  which  at  the  present  momeiit 
occupy  universal  opinion : 

"ConttaBtinople,  Maj  S8iC, 

''  Agitation  continue?.  Bnssia  bas  given  two  estates  to  Mahhoud  in  order  to  pro- 
tect him,  as  a  Russimn  tmSjeci,  agatnat  proseention.  People  demand  that  Mahvoqd 
abotthl  retire  to  these  esftatea.  Tlie  two  Kfams  wko^  on  tbe  lith,  when  tventy 
thoosand  persons  ass«ml»led  to  proclain  Um  instMlatioa  of  tiia  new  Qtand  ViuBc,  htui 
excited  to  a  massacre  of  the  Christians,  and  who  beini;  seized  and  discovered  for  what 
they  were  by  the  Sottas,  had  been  found  out  to  be  neither  Khojas  nor  even  Mua- 
Salmans,  are  now  in  ttie  hands  of  the  police.* 

I  ha\ne  already  said  that  Russia  will  dare  any  'measures  bowerer 
desperate,  because  of  the  financial  abyss  under  her  feet.  She  is  under 
the  necessity  of  laying;  her  hand  on  something  wnich  she  can  convert 
alike  directly  into  capital  or  indirectly  into  credit  The  extract  which 
you  have  just  read  confirms  the  truth  of  this  prevision,*^  as  also  of 
the  reasoning  on  which  it  is  based. 

It  furthermore  establishes  two  things :  1 .  That  the  fall  of  Mahmoiti) 
is  not  ephemeral  but  absolute  ;  and  3.  That  the  determination  exists 
of  pursuing  and  unmasking  the  underhand  dealings  of  Russia  in  order 
to  put  an  end  to  them. 

This  moreover  impKes  that  the  Turks  have  recovered  a  conseioa^iess 
of  their  danger  and  of  their  strength.  Observe  ttten  how  the  words 
which  I  addressed  to  a  member  of  the  En^rlish  Cabinet,  and  which  I 
hare  already  cited  to  you.  have  been  justified.  "  My  hope,  if  I  hav€ 
O'nVj^  is  neither  in  England  nor  in  Europe,     tt  is  elBewhere^ 

The  present  moment  appears  to  me  to  be  favourable  for  summii^ 
up  the  situation,  and  I  am  now  about  to  do  so  in  a  few  words,  f<Mr  nj 
friends  in  Europe,  as  well  as  for  the  Turks. 

The  intervention  of  the  English  Ambassador  in  February  to  prevent 
the  removal  of  the  Grand  Vizier  Mahmoitd  Pasha  was  to  me  a  ter- 
rible blow,  as  the  first  symptom  of  £ngland*s  going  over  to  Russia 
after  resisting  her  for  three  years  1 

If  Mahmoud  Pasha  had  been  dismissed  in  February,  die 
Turks  would  not,  during  these  three  months,  have  been  devotiw 
themselves  to  useful  studies,  and  the  fall  of  the  Grand  Vizier  would 
have  been  accepted  as  a  victory;  and  yet  there  would  have 
been  no  victory  without  the  resolution  which  has  just  been  taken 
of  preventing,  by  means  of  the  restoration  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the 
laws  which  nave  been  abolished  since  1856,  the  return  of  like  accidents. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Turks  would  not  have  failed  to  attribute  such 
relief  to  England,  and  their  enervating  and  fatal  idea  (^  European 
support  would  not  have  been  destroyed. 

At  the  present  time  the  position  is  clearly  defined.  All  Europe  hm 
been  drawn  into  a  conspiracy  to  sustain  a  traitor  to  his  Sovereign  and 
his  Sovereign's  people ;  and  with  him  has  fallen  that  vaunted  power  of 
diplomacy  before  a  manifestation  of  students. 
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•^  !ll  niiitr  iMs  the  Tbrict  r^kpse  into  con^cMiig  the.  embassie^^  it  inC 
lii»«dEBertedi(abl6  and  even  impossible  for  any  honest  man  to  interest 
MsmfUfiMhier  about  tliem. 

If  hot,  the  nwohi  inH  be ;  1st  tiiete-establisbment  hj  Tnrk^  of  her 
Oreat  Oonneil ;  2hd  a  great  effort  to  free  her9^  from  her  fn^tfnl 
Aebt?  Std  ceasing'  to  persecute  the  Armenians  and  making  reparation 
for  the  past ;  and  4th  that  of  withdrawing  permanent  embassies  from 
Ibreign  courts. 

So  much  fbr  Turkej*;  and  now  as  regards  Europe. 

These  three  months  have  revealed  the  purpose  of  dismemberment ; 
they  have  demonstrated  the  accord  which  unites  all  the  Cabinets ;  so 
that  this  unlooked  for  event  must  and  will  react  on  those  at  least 
who^  ejes  are  a  little  opei^ed  to  the  nothingness  of  all  that  is  called 
*opHifon,  and  to  the  imbecility  of  everything  which  is  comprised  in  the 
terms — diplomacy,  cabinet,  constitutional  system  and  governments. 
Some  Eutopems  wni  aet  themselves  to  consider  by  what  means  each 
•country  in  £ur<H)e  can  obtain  for  itself  a  judicial  and  legal  protection 
aMinst  the  arbitrary  acts  of  each  Cabinet  in  particular,  and  a^inst 
1»o  general  conspiracy  of  Cabinets  to  oppress  each  of  these  cabinets 
^separately. 

I>o  not  believe  that  the  thing  is  impossible.  Besides^  what  is  im- 
|K»ssib]lity?  Grotius  has  told  us  that  it  is  what  others  deem  im- 
possible that  ft  just  man  will  pursue. 

We  see  every  day  that  the  strongest  majorities  lead  to  nothing.  It 
is  therefore  logical  to  infer  that  the  minorities  may  lead  to  much,  and 
diat,  even,  in  proportion  to  their  smallness. 

I  have  a  right  to  h<Jd  this  opinion,  for  I  myself  counted  during 
many  years  only  as  one. 

The  same  post  which  brings  me  the  address  to  the  Sultan  from 
Adrianople  for  the  re^establisnment  of  the  MedjKs  Oumouniey  also 
Imngs  me  from  London  the  news  that,  for  the  first  time  at  a  public 
meeting,  the  words  "  JRestoratian  of  thg  Primf  Council^  have  been 
jMPonounced.  The  meeting  was  that  of  the  East  India  Assodatioi^ 
oh  the  proposition  for  establishing  a  Privy  Council  for  India.  Three 
of  my  friends  being  "  moved,"  as  they  write  to  me  by  the  number  of 
Rome^  which  contains  my  article,  entitled  **  The  Act  of  a  Cabinet^ 
attended  the  meeting.  They  all  spoke  in  turn,  asking  for  a  Privy 
Council  for  England.  They  were  listened  to  favourably  and  with  in- 
terest. . 
•  And  this  is  not  all  which  the  same  post  brought  to  me.  In  the 
FrencJi  press  ta  idea  has  dawned  of  a  permanent  jury  composed  of 
twelve  leading  members  of  the  French  bar,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  pronounce  moral  verdicts  on  the  legality  and  illegality  of  the  acts 
of*  the  Government. 

I  should  have  rejoiced  at  this  proposition,  as  a  first  indication  that 
an  idea  had  been  arrived  at  of  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  judi* 
cial  body  to  decide  on  political  matters,  if  the  author  had  not  Itdd 
down  £M  an  essential  qualitication. that  these  lawyers  must  have  t|at  hji 
political  assemblies.*    The  Samnites  aiid  the  Komans  believed '  such 

*  See  the  Decmtralization  de  Lyon  of  Kay  2lBt 
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an  experience  to  be  incompatibl^e  with  tbe  .^unct^iu  ^f ;  the  Jfj^Mclf^k. 
If  the  idea  of  a  judgment  on  the  acts  of  a  Minister  of  the  Inii^jav: 
were  to  be  applied  to  the  acts  of  a  Minister  for  Foreign  Affaji^ 
France  would  at  once  be  separated  from'  the  conspiracy  of  ^e 
Cabinets  of  Europe  against  Europe.  But  what  .then*  would  become  of  ^ 
the  theory  of  dismemberment  dSp^eement — a  theory  which  is  .s#l 
flattering  to  the  ears  of  Frenchmen  t 

I  oow  address  myself^  sir,  personally,  to  you.  You  have^  as-^H 
journalist^  given  proof  of  matchless  courage  in  inserting  my  letters 
in  the  Harm.  This  courage  does  not  consist  in  the  admission  of  mj 
appreciations  of  the  moral  state  of  Europe,  for  I  have  only  commented 
on  and  applied  the  maxims  laid  down  by  the  Pope.  Neither  has  it. 
any  relation  to  my  appreciation  of  the  political  state  of  this  part  o£ 
the  world ;  for  society,  as  the  Pope  has  said,  could  jiot  fall  into  ruina. 
if  all  institutions  were  not  rotten.  The  courage  which  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  consists  in  the  admission  of  my  appreciation  of  Turkey, 
which  is  in  contradiction  with  everything  the  European  world  believes, 
reads,  says,  prints,  desires,  and  covets.  If  such  courage  was  never 
before  manifested,  never  had  courage  a  justification  more  prompt  and 
striking. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  must  be  the  rage  of  the  diplomatic  world? 
I  do  not  need  ears  to  hear  what  is  said  in  diplomatic  centres.  It  is^ 
not  the  blow  of  the  defeat  which  reaches  them,  but  the  impotence 
in  which  they  find  themselves  to  comprehend  what  has  happened. 
What  can  they  make  of  a  Medjilis  Oumounie  f  What  can  they  see  ia 
a  riot  of  students  ?  At  each  point  they  can  only  traduce  and  ridicule 
the  Turks,  and  at  the  same  time  take  refuge  under  the  wings  of 
Russian  Ambassadors,  ministers,  secretaries,  and  attajches.  And  these 
latter  reply  to  them :  "  Oh,  let  things  take  their  course.  We  have 
"  no  need  to  interfere ;  lis  cuiront  dans  leur  propre  jxur 

The  fall  of  Mahmoud  at  Constantinople  is  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
diplomacy  in  Europe. 

The  question  now  is  the  prosecution  of  the  criminals  by  the 
Turkish  Government.  Everything  depends  on  that.  Not  only  must 
the  justice  of  the  Sultan  be  executed  upon  his  criminal  Ministers  and 
upon  the  Russian  agents  who  have  excited  to  the  massacre  of  the 
GxLristians,  but  light  must  be  let  in  as  well  as  justice  done. 

This  is  the  moment  to  remind  the  Tiurks  that  in  1821  the  Divan 
consented,  at  the  instance  of  England,  to  suppress  the  inquiry  made 
as  to  the  participation  of  Russian  officials  in  the  Greek  Insurrection. 
The  new  Grand  Vizier  ought  to  procure  for  himself  the  work  of 
Count  Prokesgh,  Ambassador  of  Austria,  which  contains  all  the 
documents  respecting  this  memorable  event,  and  moreover  states  the 
fact  that  the  English  Government  gave  50,0002.  to  the  English 
Ambassador,  Lord  Strangfobd,  to  corrupt  a  member  of  the  Xhvan 
in  order  to  suppress  the  inquiry.  It  is  always  judicial  proceedinga 
which  alarm  malefactors. 

F.S.,  May  24,  England  withdraws  from  the  Berlin  Memorandum* 
What  t  after  hating  given  her  adhesion  to  the  Andraasy  Note  I 
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:  ISLAM  AND  TUB  "CONSTITUTIONAL  SYSTEMS.  T 

«Toa  have  f  uroi&hed  me  the  means' of  prepdrmg- some'tperson^*  toi 
make  a  study  of  the  events  at  Coi^stantiuople. 

I  commenced  these  letter^  principally  to  close  the  abyss  in  whioh 
France  Is  becoming  engulfed.  Looking  from  my  point  of  view,  I  see 
her  falling  into  it>  for  the  reason  alres^y  often  announced,  that  she 
**  has  "  not  an  idea,  and  that  she  has  not  a  man*"  • 

^  I  mean  that  she  has  not,  as  regards  Government  and  Administrar 
tion,  one  idea  which  is  just,  or  one  man  who  comprehends  the  external 
position  in  which  France  is  placed. 

On  these  two  important  points,  what  is  passing  in  the  East  is  in 
the  last  degree  precious,  or  would  be  so,  if  anybody  possessed  the  key 
to  it, 

^  When  the  first  reports  reached  Em*ope  of  the  discovery  of  a  people 
different  from  us  (the  Red  Indians),  Montaigne  exclaimed :  "  What 
'*  a  misfortune  that  this  discovery  was  not  made  while  there  existed 
**  in  Europe  men  capable  of  interpreting  it  to  their  contemporaries.'* 
Socrates  and  Plato  were  the  interpreters  he  meant. 

M.  Jules  Janin,  who  has  published  two  hundred  volumes,  and 
who,  as  M.  About  says,  has  not  left  a  single  sentence  which  will  sur- 
vive him,  has,  nevertheless,  left  one  which  deserves  to  survive  him ; 
for  it  is  the  only  sentence  I  know  of  that  has  been  uttered  in  our  times 
which  contains  an  idea.  Speaking  of  the  members  of  the  Secret 
Council  of  Venice,  he  says  :  **  If  France  had  possessed  a  single  man 
"  similar  even  to  the  most  ordinary  member  of  that  Council,  the  mis- 
^*  fortunes  of  1870-71  would  not  have  happened  to  us  " 

The  Red  Indians  and  the  Venetians  are  on  the  same  line  to  the 
French.  They  despise  them  equally ;  they  think  themselves  superior 
to  them.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Turks.  An  interpreter  is  necessary 
in  these  three  cases,  and  the  explanation  which  this  interpreter  would 
have  to  give  is  extremely  simple.  He  would  say :  "  These  people  are 
not  to  be  despised,  but  to  be  studied,  because  their  ideas  are  simple, 
and  consequently  their  s^ht  is  clear." 

If  I  have  had  the  boldness  to  believe  that  by  lines  traced  upon 
paper,  and  printed  in  a  journal  at  Rome,  I  could  arrest  France  in  her 
progress  towards  ruin,  it  was  certainly  not  that  I  believed  that  I  could 
give  her  anything.  What  I  proposed  to  myself  was  to  take  some- 
thing from  her.  The  thing  to  he  taken  away  is  a  veil  woven  of 
phrases.  If  I  succeeded  with  a  single  individual,  I  arrived  in  sight  of 
the  possibility  of  the  result  indicated  by  the  feuilletonist^  J  ULES 
Janin. 

The  veil  of  which  I  speak  did  not  cover  the  eyes  of  the  Red 
Indians,  or  of  the  Venetians,  and  does  not  at  this  day  cover  the  eyes 
of  the  Turks.  No  European,  however,  in  contact  with  these  last| 
and  having  passed  all  his  life  in  the  midst  of  them,  will  ever  discover, 
without  an  interpreter,  the  difference  which  exists  between  them  and 
him.  Because  he  has  a  veil  upon  the  eyes  of  his  intelligence  he 
cannot  see  that  this  veil  exists. 

There  are  many  residents  in  Turkey  who  will  say  to  you :  ^  The 
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Tnrk&  are  an  admirable  p^mle.''  ^  A  peoDle  btes^  bj  Odi>y^  said 
the  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  Mgr.  Pietbo  6osTANi,.wh«n  at  Borne 
during  the  Council.  **They  are  sober,  clean,  polite ;  they  are  modesty 
^^  charitable,  and  indastrious ;  they  do  not  steal,  they  dfo  not  cheat, 
*'  they  do  not  assassinate,  and  they  never  lie."  But  lead  this  sama 
man  upon  the  ground  of  politics,  ask  him  what  are  the  bases  of  the 
administration,  what  is  the  science  of  government,  what  are  the 
restraints  imposed  on  the  executive,  and  to  what  control  the  adnu- 
nistration  is  subjected,  he  will  begin  to  laugh;,  and  without  suspect- 
ing the  depth  of  the  intellectual  aarkness  he  reveals^  he  will  ezdaim  : 
**  Ah  I  if  this  people  had  an  enliffhtened  and  Constitutional  Grovem- 
''mentr 

If  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits,  must  not  a  political  system  be 
also  known  by  its  fruits?  And  will  not  these  fruits  consist  in  the 
character  of  tlie  people?  I  will  tear  away  tliis  veil  which  the  £nro> 
pean  residing  in  Turkey  wears  over  his  eyes,  and  through  which  he  can 
easily  discern  the  individual  man,  but  not  the  mould  in  which  the  cha- 
racter of  the  individual  man  has  been  cast. 

The  European  goes  into  the  East  convinced  that  he  is  a  professor 
of  political  economy,  that  he  is  in  possession  of  the  science  of  go- 
vernment, and  that  in  every  respect  he  is  a  free  man  of  an  unoer- 
standing  mind.  These  prejudices,  all  dictated  by  self-love,  hinder 
him  from  seeing  what  is  different  from  himself;  diversities  offend 
him.  He  discovers  that  a  Turk  believes  that  a  public  debt  i&  a  bad 
thing.  *'  The  ignoramus  !"  he  exclaims.  That  a  Turk  regards  this 
debt  as  contrary  to  religion.  **  Ah,  the  fanatic  T*  He  discovers  a^ain 
that  a  Turk  has  a  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  an  assembly  which 
makes  laws.  "  Ah,  the  slave  I"  That  a  Turk  despises  a  representar 
live  chamber.  "  Ah,  the  tool  of  despotism  !"  and  so  on  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  But  if  the  Turk  were  to  reveal  to  him  his  own  ideas 
on  the  duties  of  a  sovereign,  and  on  the  obligation  of  detlironinq  him 
when  he  does  not  fulfil  them ;  on  the  necessity  for  every  civil  or  mUitaiy 
subordinate  to  be  sure  of  the  legality  of  an  order  before  executing  iL 
the  European  would  lose  himself  in  conjectures  and  astonishment,  bxA 
would  exclaim :  **  These  Turks  are  Revolutionists  and  Communists." 
He  would  be  a  hundred  leagues  from  perceiving  that  science  and 
liberty,  as  he  understands  them,  are  only  perversions  resulting  from 
the  impotence  of  past  ages  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  authoritr, 
which  has  succeeded  in  subjugating  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  m 
putting  them  in  handcufiFs,  administrative,  financial,  and  intellectual. 

This  exchange  of  ideas,  which  I  have  supposed,  between  the  Tuit 
and  the  European,  has  never  taken  place.  The  Turk  does  not  dis- 
cuss, especially  with  Europeans.  Their  self-sufficiency  and  loquadty 
ogress  him.  Take  two  neighbours,  one  polite  and  clean,  the  other 
dirty  and  ill-mannered.  Will  the  latter  respect,  will  he  comprehend 
the  former?  And  if  the  one  is  mild  and  peaceable,  will  not  the  other 
ridicule  and  encroach  on  him  ?  .  These  t^ro  neighbonis  are  the  Tmks 
and  the  Franks. 

So  soon  as  my  eyes  were,  opened  my  n:ioutfa.was  closed.  This  open- 
ing of  the  eyes  was  not  without,  but  within.     It  was  not  that  I  began 
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t»  nndersf Slid  the  Turks,  but  tbat  I  began  to  understand  myself ,  «nd 
in  myself  mj  coantnmien  and  my  contempomH^s*  For  oinr  Uindneirif 
A^rg  i$  no  cure  but  shame  and  remorse.  Till  I  bad  passed  through  tiiese 
I  held  mv  tongue.  Then  I  oottid  be  listened  to  beeause  I  had  feuhd 
a  formula.  This  formula  was:  ^^  GhristianSy  you  are  incorr^iUe/' 
Shice  then  I  hare  never  ceased  to  employ  it,  and  it  is  by  it  that  I 
hare  succeeded  in  awakening  conscience  which  was  slumbering,  and 
in  restoring  patriotism  which  nad  disappeared. 

I  spoke  of  the  simplicity  in  the  ideas  of  these  people  which  the 
modern  man  despises. 

Simplicity  in  finance  is  not  to  vote  taxes  and  to  have  no  debts. 

Simplicit}*  in  the  administration  exists  only  when  the  people  admi^ 
nisters  itself. 

Simplicity  in  legislation  is  to  have  none  at  all. 

Simplicity  in  (foreign)  affairs  is  to  have  none. 

Again,  simplicity  in  political  notions  is  to  be  without  any. 

It  is  the  absence  oi  lemslation  which,  I  will  not  say,  has  formed 
the  individual  character  of  the  Turks,  but  which  has  permitted  human 
character  to  subsist  among  them  to  this  day,  so  that  that  Empire  has 
the  faculty  of  recovering  itself  under  blows  and  disasters. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  legislation  which,  in  Europe,  has  anni^ 
kilated  individual  character,  and  rendered  men  incapable  of  compre* 
hefiding  what  is  before  their  eves,  and  has  made  nations  impotent^ 
whatever  their  force,  to  guide  or  to  rule  themselves. 

A  chronological  limit  must  be  assigned  to  this  simplicity  of  the 
Turks ;  the  epoch  of  the  Crimean  War.  Then  Turkey  contracted 
lier  first  debt,  and  the  springs  of  this  frightful  corruption  were 
opened  upon  her.  Thenceforward,  under  this  nebulous  foreign  influ- 
ence, she  has  set  aside  the  restraints  placed  upon  the  executive 
power,  and  has  published  finnans  not  conformable  to  the  law — ''royal 
ordinances."  After  twenty  years  slumber  this  people  awakes  and 
makes  this  revolution,  which  I  invite  you  to  study.  Let  ns  take  it 
by  its  principal  fruit.  The  first  thing  that  the  revolution  demands 
is  an  Assembly.  Is  it  then  a  revolution  on  the  model  of  those  of 
Borope?  Not  the  least.  Nothing  can  be  more  distinct,  more 
opposite  than  their  idea  of  an  Assembly  and  ours.  The  tyrant  and 
the  saviour  equally  bear  the  name  of  **  man."  So  does  a  body  which 
makes  laws  and  a  body  which  controls  the  execution  of  the  laws : 
one  is  an  Assembly  of  tyrants,  the  other  an  Assembly  of  protectors. 

The  Assembly  demanded  by  the  revolution  at  Constantinople  is  not 
composed  of  members  representing  different  opinions  and  elected  by 
suffrage  universal  or  limited.  Such  an  Assembly  could  notbegot  together 
in  Turkey,  because  there  are  no  opinions  to  be  represented.  It  is  not 
«n  Assembly  to  sit  permanently.  It  is  not  then  a  *^  constitutional' 
Assembly  which  the  revrfution  demands,  hot  an  Assembly  to  preserve, 
not  to  abolish  the  constitution  and  the  laws.  Their  Assembly  is  com- 
posed^ as  its  name  intimates,  of  ally  and  corresponds  with  that  of 
andent  Gaid  as  described  by  C-SESAr,  and  of  Germany  as  described 
hf  TAOrruB,  ^*  23fe  min^ribu^  rebus  consultant  prineipes;  de  majordus 
cmnssr  '      '  ' 
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•  It /IB  natoraUy  numerous^  coris^sttDj^  of 'fifteen  hilndred  peraonsi 
IPrhe^  1%  Bfiet  th^  last  tame  in  1854*  It  is  pompoeed  of  Ministers  in 
offio^«  ex-Ministers^  chiefs  of  the  law,  the  principal  professors  of  idi 
^he  great  towns,  and  the  notabilities  of  all  the  provinces. 
"  As  the  laws  are  immutable,  as  the  taxes  lure  immutable,  as  the 
administration  is  immutable,  a  representative  Assembly  would  have 
nothing.to  do.  As  this  Assembly  is  not  remunerated,  as  its  members 
have  nothing  to  gain  individually,  either  in  consideration  or  in  pro- 
motionj  the  meeting  is  a  heavy  burden  upon  each  of  them.  It  follows 
that  this  body  is  convoked  only  for  some  extraordinary  occasion,  and 
is  dispersed  and  lost  among  the  nation  the  moment  the  act  is  accom- 
plished for  which  it  has  been  convoked.  Such  an  occasion  is  pre- 
sented when  it  is  in  question  to  make  war,  or  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace. 
For  everything  else  the  constitution  has  provided. 

This  is  what  is  at  once  curious  and  instructive.  Our  Assemblies 
meddle  with  everything  else,  and  are  not  permitted  to  interfere  in 
those  two  things  on  which  everything  else  depends. 

It  is  the  Sultan  (the  executive  power)  who  convokes  the  "  Council 
of  all,"  which  is  informed  of  the  affair  which  has  to  be  decided ;  if 
its  opinion  affirms  the  proposition  of  the  Government  (to  make  a 
war  or  sign  a  treaty),  it  gives  its  verdict  to  lay  that  proposition  before 
the  tribunes  of  the  Doctors  of  the  Law.  it  is  for  this  tribunal  to 
answer  by  Fetva,  '*  Yes"  or  "  No." 

It  is  to  this  procedure  that  Europe  owes  its  existence,  because  it 
has  prevented  the  Government  of  the  Sultan  from  acceding  to  the 
projects  of  Russia.  I  know,  for  an  ancient  Minister  confided  it  to 
me,  that  this  project  was  formally  discussed  in  1812,  when  Busna, 
invaded  by  France,  proposed  to  the  Turks  who  w^re  exasperated 
against  Fr^oe,  a  c^mbi^operation  in  the  South.  The  t^Le 
forces  of  the  two  Empires  were  to  invade  Provence,  and  the  armies 
to  repair  to  Dalmatia  to  invade  Italy.  This  plan  was  rejected  by  the 
Ministers  of  the  Sultan  because  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  the 
assent  of  the  Great  Council,  and  the  impotence  of  the  Ministers  to 
act  without  its  consent. 

The  frivolous  men  who  are  called  statesmen  see  Or  fear  in  the  future 
only  one  thin^,  namely,  that  the  Russians  will  expel  the  Turics  from 
Europe  in  order  to  get  possession  of  Constantinople.  These  men  do 
not  see  that  if  Kussia  succeeded,  it  would  not  be  by  expelling  the 
Turks  from  Europe,  but  by  throwing  them  upon  Europe.  Wh^i 
legality  shall  have  succumbed  in  Turkey,  and  the  fury  of  the 
Turks  against  Europe  shall  have  been  raised  to  its  acme,  then,  in 
revenge,  the  resources  of  Turkey  and  the  courage  of  the  Turks  will 
be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  successors  of  Peteb  thb  Great  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  Will.  A  person  of  consideration,  returning 
recently  from  Turkey,  related  to  me  that,  after  a  long  conversation 
last  year  with  one  of  my  friends,  he  had  asked  him  if  he  saw  a  way 
out  of  our  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  that  he  had  received  this 
answer,  *^  Yes,  by  the  restoration  of  Islam."  He  thought  that  person 
was  insane.  "  But,"  added  he, "  I  now  comprehend  t£ese  words,  and 
I  see  that  it  was  I  who  was  ^*  insane." 
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Islam  has  the  advantaffe  of  Kaviri^  lasted  till  oar  day^*  The  English 
Constitution  would  equally  have  sufficed  to  dispel  troubles  and  dan£er% 
if  it  had  not  been  changed  in  1705.  Still  better  would  have  beeu 
Christianity  in  its  application  to  institutions  according  to  the  canons 
of  the  Church.  The  three  systems  condemn  the  confusion  of  powers^ 
and  insist  on  their  separation,  which  brings  me  back  to  this  funda- 
mental maxim  of  the  nights  of  Man  of  1791. 

"  Where  the  powers  of  the  State  are  not  separated,  there  is  no  Con- 
**  stitution.** 

If  the  Bang  does  not  govern,  if  the  Council  does  not  advise,  if  tb9 
Assembly  does  not  control,  then  there  is  neither  E^ng,  nor  Council, 
nor  Assembly.  There  is  only  chaos  where  schemers  prosper  and  the 
nation  suffers,  and  then  you  have  a  people,  as  you  see  oefore  your 
eyes,  pusillanimous  and  ferocious. 

I  cannot  terminate  this  summary  exposition  without  saying  that  the 
fact  of  the  debt  and  the  embarrassments  of  the  treasury  may  cause 
everything  to  fail  at  Constantinople  unless  the  Mussulmans  immediately 
adopt  the  resolution  to  make  a  great  effort  and  great  pecuniary 
sacrifices  in  order  totally  to  liquidate  their  obligations,  and  unless  they 
reject  the  interference,  under  any  pretence,  of  Europeans  in  their 
financial  affairs. 

Not  a  single  word  has  been  altered  or  omitted  In  this  letter  since 
the  news  from  Constantinople,  only  I  have  underlined  the  passage  on 
the  duty  of  dethroning  the  Sultan,  if  he  violated  the  law,  or  did  not 
fulfil  his  functions.  1  must  add  that  the  Constitution  contains  two 
modes  of  procedure  for  dethronement,  of  which  the  second  is  abso* 
lutely  popular. 

Yesterday,  by  the  morning^s  post,  I  sent  a  letter,  summing  up  the 
measures  to  be  taken  applicable  to  the  circumstances,  and  absolutely 
conformable  to  the  law.  Immediately  afterwards  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  from  a  Turk : — 

'^  Accession  of  MouRAD." 

Some  hours  later  I  received  the  following  telegram  from  a 
European : — 

^^  Sultan  deposed  and  Mottrad  nominated^  complete  tranquillity^  and 
great  rejoicings  in  Turkey  ^* 

Besides  its  immediate  consequences,  this  dethronement  delivers  un 
from  the  greatest  danger  which  menaced  the  future ;  that  of  a  war  of 
succession  in  Turkey  on  account  of  the  desire  of  the  ex-Sultan  to 
place  his  son  upon  the  throne.  It  was  also  by  this  that  Kussia  [held 
him,  associating  herself  to  this  project,  and  setting  him  at  variance 
with  his  people. 

In  a  despotic  Government  it  is  the  people  which  is  master.  Under 
the'  *^  Constitutional  System  "  the  people  is  enslaved. 

This  is  the  natural  difference  between  a  united  and  a  divided 
people.  It  is  the  logical  difference  between  a  nation  which  has 
Jaws  and  a  nation  whicn  makes  laws. 
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PERMANENCE  AND  POLITENESS. 

Kaj  <0, 11(76. 

If  there  were  in  Europe  a  reasonable  man,  this  man  would  be 
terrified  on  hearing  of  a  revolution  in  Turkey.  He  would  saj  to 
himself : 

^^  In  that  Empire  there  exist  things  different  from  ours.  Comparison 
^  between  ourselves  and  others  is  the  great  corrective  power ;  it  is 
<<  th^  court  of  appeal  for  our  premature  judgments.  We  maj  hare 
"  neglected  this  resource  up  to  the  present  time,  but  who  knows  if,  in 
**  the  course  of  our  inventions^  ^ve  might  not^  some  day>  return  to  it 
**  with  advantage." 

Setting  out  from  this  pointy  he  would  make  the  reflecdon  that  from 
the  abundance  of  the  %vords  which  are  now  spoken  and  printed,  a 
spirit  of  apish  imitation  has  arisen,  which  invades  every  thing,  dis- 
places everything,  and  spoils  everything.  Tlius,  it  might  well  hanpen, 
that  the  Turks  should  be  infected  with  it  to  the  point  of  depriving 
UB  of  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  studying  things  different  from  our 
own.  Tliis  fear  would  arise  in  our  mind  if  we  were  to  read  in  the  re- 
ports from  Constantinople  something  like  the  following :— The  Softas 
*'  demand  Midhat  Pasiia  for  Grand  Vizier,  and  the  adoption  of  his 
"  Policy,  which  is  a  permanent  elective  Chamber^  If  tfiis  were  so^ 
and  if  this  were  accomplished,  we  should  have  lost  for  the  future  all 
that  Turkey  could  furnish  us  in  the  way  of  instruction  or  cor 
rection. 

I  open  a  European  journal  and  I  find  this  passage  :  —  "  We 
*^' cannot  hope  that  the  revolutionary  movement  commenced  by  the 
'*  Sottas  will  lead  to  a  transformation  of  the  Ottoman  regime*  Iramu- 
"  tability  is  the  basis  of  the  character  and  religion  of  the  Turks ;  the 
^very  notion  of  progress  escapes  them.**  Would  to  God  that  this 
European  may  be  right !  But  up  to  the  present  time  I  have  not  had 
occasion  to  find  the  judgment  of  the  European  trustworthy  In  this 
revolution  everything  has  been  staked,  but  nothing  is  secured.  One 
word  at  Constantinople  might  j2ow  suiBce  to  save  all  or  to  rain 
everything. 

On  the  field  of  Bunnymede  the  Barons  of  England  extorted 
Magna  <3harta  from  King  John  by  the  cry : 

*<  NOLVMUS  LEGES  ANQLI^  kUTAfil,** 

liet  the  Softas  say  as  much,  and  all  is  gained.  If  fhey  b^n  to 
imitate,  all  is  lost,  Tor  they  cease  to  be  themselves,  Turkey  exists 
principally  by  two  things ;  the  very  ones  whidi  present  to  us  the 
contrast  which  we  ought  to  study — immutability  and  politeness.  Of 
the  first  I  treated  in  my  letter  of  yesterday.*  Of  the  second  I  have 
not  spoken^  although  I  consider  it  as  stiU  more  fundamental. 

It  is  the  domestic  ceremonial  which  forms  the  diaracter  of  the  man  ; 
to  touch  it  is  to  m^ke  a  breach  in  tlie  political  system.  If  the  Turks 
6f  to-day  derogate  from  their  manners  of  tJiree  thousand  years,  it  is 
fliat  they  are  imitating  Europe.  We  imitate  only  in  abandoning. 
They  abandon  what  is  graceful  and  perfect,  to  assume  tliat  which  is 
vile,   ugly,   and   degrading.     If   they   accept    the    "  Shake-Hands,'* 
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.why ^hfHiIdithfg^  jff^t  aooepl-an  ^'«)flctiv0  irndpemttAenft  Cbaiiiber.'^ 
The  question  is  too  vast,  too  unknown  for  me  to*,  entiar  on  it  tft 
present;  1  jkave  ak^wiy  explsmed'  it  ia  a,  ^rotk  entitled  ^Tbe  De- 
floUuion  of  ChristendDQa  ^  the  Substitution  of  Familiarity  for 
PoUteness^^'  which  I  wrote  at;  the  request  of  Father  Bbfl^  who  said  U> 
Ine :  *^  Such  an  exposition  hits  become  neoeS9arv  to  prevent  modem 
socie^j  from  falling  into  ruins/'  At  any  m^,  I  wjll  cite  an  incident 
which  happened  at  Constantinople  towards  th^  4nd  of  1B74. 

Mr,.  CafwaHAX,  aa  ironmastet  in  Eii^aody  had  andeiCaltttr  to 
throw  a  bridge  ov^er  the  Golden  Horn^  and  this  affair  having  brought 
him  to  Constantinonle,  be  pubUshedpn  his  retiibm  an  account  of  iiis 
visit.  He  there  relates  that  having,  on  one  occasion  when  present 
at  a  review,  been  placed  between  the  Grand  Vizier  and  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  (Caboi;j-t  Pasha),  the  latter  said  to  him-—^*  I 
<<  see  that  you.  salute  us  ^^  in  the  Turldsh  maaner."  On  which  Mr. 
Ckawsh AY  replied :  ^Yee;  ^' I  wish  to  adept  your  manners  because 
'^  they  are  so'  good."  Then  Caboult  Passa  related  tiiat  once  hanng 
eaded  a  letter  by  the  phrase^  "  I  press  your  hand/'  I  Had  written  him 
a  very  lo^g  letter  to  demonstrate  to  uim  the  danger  for  the  Turks 
should  they  abandon  their  manners  and  adopt  those  of  Europeans. 
^On  whicV  continues  Mr.  Crawshay,  "I  told  him  that  Mr. 
^^  UjEtQUHAETy  like  the  prophets  of  old,  told  theni  hard  truths  for  their 
'^  instruction."  I  have  looked  for  this  letter  and  have  found  the 
following  fragment : 

^'  If  you  attach  impoitance  to  llie  results  of  liiy  jstiidieis  on  your 

^  country  aitd  its  institutions,  I  will  give  them  io  you.  In  the  Temenas 

^'  (the  salutation  common   to  the    Turks^  the  Romans,  the  ancient 

^^  Hebrews,  and  the  Primitive  Christians),  you  Ih^ve  a  political  Falla- 

'^  dium.   If,  then,  you  introduce  the  ^  Shake-hands',  which  destroys  it, 

'^you  wiU  have  introduced  into  the  Ottoman  £m;jpire  a  danger  greater 

^^  than  the  enmity  of  Russia  or  the  friendship  4)t  England.    Even  if 

'^  you  perish  solely  of  these  other  causes^  you  wilt  preserve  the  respect 

^^  luid  admiration  due  to  a  race  which  has  striyen  nard  to  preBerve,  in 

'*  the  words  of  the  Spanish  proyerb — 

^< '  Qenio  e  figoea 

**  *  Hasta  la  sepultuxa.* 

''If  this  truth  strikes  you,  do  nbt  give  up  and  do  not  be  disoouragod. 
'^  The  man  who  sees  is  stronger  than  a  world  which  does  not  see,  for 
^'  he  creates  his  fortune  out  of  their  blindnesa.*' 

In  my  letter  of  yesterday  I  said  that  I  had  despatched  to  Oon^ 
stantinople,  before  receiving  the  telegram  which  aniiomiced  to  me  the 
accession  of  Moubad  V.,  a  letter  in  which  I  had  summed  up  the 
measures  to  be  taken  to  restore  the  Empire  and  to  preserve  its  con- 
stitution. I  give  them  here  as  the  most  elBcacious  means  that  can  be 
taken  to  ^ard  a^inst  the  present  dagger ;  tluit  of  imitating  the  pexw 
manent  elective  Chambers  which  manuiacture  laws. 

'*  1.  A  grefit  effprt,  by  pecuniary'  sacrifices,  to  ddfver  the  Empure 
"  froin  tfie  debt,  and  so  to  make  reparation  for  the  crime  of  havixii^ 

'**  bbrrowei. 

*^  2.  ITie  reoal  of  tlie  Embarsies. 
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.  ^8.  Not  to  allow  pi^  oral  domm'tinications  with  tbe  Foreign  Be- 
**  presentatives  1 

*^  4.  The  coiiTocation  of  the  MeSjiUs  Oummniy  for  the  submission 
**  to  it  of  all  acts  relating  to  foreign  affairs  or  bearing  on  anterior 
"  legislation,  with  a  view  to  their  abolition  and  repeal,  so  far  as  thqr 
^^  shall  be  found  not  conformable  to  the  Laws. 

'^5.  The  regulation  in  the  same  manner  of  the  affairs  of  the 
"  Danubian  Principalities. 

*  ^  6.  The  recal  from  Europe  of  the  students,  and  the  formation  of 
*^  a  coUege,  with  European  professors  judiciously  chosen. 

'^7.  The  abolition  of  customs  duties  between  one  proTince  and 
*^*  another. 

^^  8.  The  abolition  of  the  farming  of  the  taxes,  and  the  remission 
^^  of  their  collection  to  the  municipalities. 

*^  9.  The  replacement  of  the  ceremonial,  whether  of  the  court  or 
"of  the  public  offices  of  the  Porte,  upon  the  footing  upon  which  it 
*'  stood  in  1853  (before  the  Crimean  War.)" 

N.B. — This  last  point  is  the  easiest  and  the  most  important.  But 
to  accomplish  it  a  great  man  will  be  necessaij^.  Mediocre  men  cannot 
understand  politeness  as  an  element  of  power  and  stability. 

The  Addresses  from  the  provinces,  whether  to  the  Sultan  or  to  myself 
(which  you  have  publishea),  represent  no  other  idea  than  that  of  the 
restoration  of  the  constitution  and  the  execution  of  the  laws.  My 
fears,  then,  are  not  on  this  side.  What  I  fear  is,  first,  die  contact,  at 
Constantinople,  of  the  Softas  with  Europeans,  and  afterwards  the 
tendencies  of  the  men  who  will  be  appointed  to  the  highest  offices. 
The  men  in  power  are  always  imchned  to  usurpation,  and  revolt 
against  restraints.  They  see  their  European  brethren  enjoying  entire 
impunity,  thanks  to  the  elective  and  permanent  Chambers ;  and  the 
amphibologic  language  of  the  day  will  permit  them  to  introduce 
similar  usurpations  under  the  names  of  "Progress,  Liber^,  and 
"  Civilisation."  What  is  wanted  then  is  a  strong  man  among  the 
Turks,  thoroughly  understanding  Europe,  imbued  with  the  science  of 
Mussulman  legislation,  and  devoted  to  his  country.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  he  shoUld  be  a  Mustapha  Kupreli,  because  it  is  not  an 
empire  shaken  by  disasters  that  has  to  be  restored,  but  only  a  com- 
munity deranged  by  ideas  false,  idiotic,  and  exotic, 

.Whatever  it  may  be,  the  ^  Government"  in  Turkey  is  not  vet  a 
"  Cabinet"  or  ^*  The  Ministers."  '  There  is  a  Master.  The  Sulten  is 
atill  Sultan.  Since  a  Sultan  has  been  dethroned,  it  is  he  who  suffers 
the  penalty.  It  is,  then,  for  him  to  fulfil  his  functions.  Mourad  V. 
is  placed  on  the  throne  because  his  predecessor  had  bent  under  foreign 
influence  and  violated  the  laws.  Whenever  a  proposal  reaches  him  from 
a  foreign  embassy,  or  a  suggestion  of  assimilation  ta  Europe  is  made  to 
lum  by  a  Grand  Vizier,  he  ought  to  remember  the  fate  of  his  uncle. 

THE  CmCUMSTANCES  OF  1853  REPRODUCED  IN  1876. 

June  S,  1876. 

Thb  Envoy  of  England  in  Persia,  Sir  John  McNeill,  in  a  little 
volume  which  is  a  great  work,  entitled   "Progress  of   Russia  in 
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^'  the  East,''  and  which  would  have  sufficed  to  save  the  world  if  to 
enlighten  the  world  were  to  save  it,  says :  **  Russia  always  replaces 
"  her  foot  in  the  print  which  she  has  quitted."  But  for  this  world 
the  footprint  is  effaced^  the  journals  having  passed  over  it,  and  the 
movement  of  the  present  time  will  not  be  understood  till  later.  The 
circumstances  of  1853  are  repeating  themselves — England  declares 
for  Turkey  and  despatches  ships ! 

In  1853  there  was  no  event ;  no  insurrection,  real  or  factitious, 
had  it  been  possible  to  provoke.  The  catastrophe  then  was  engen- 
dered by  the  pen  passing  over  the  paper.  In  the  West  naval  power 
had  been  preserved.  In  Turkey  there  existed  no  debt,  and  the  Con- 
stitution had  not  been  suppressed.  These  were  the  results  obtained 
by  the  Crimean  War. 

In  1876  maritime  strength  has  ceased  to  exist;  Prussia  is  a  Power 
of  the  first  rank,  Italy  has  been  invented,  France  is  nullified.  In 
Turkey  there  is  flagrant  insurrection,  a  financial  crisis,  and  bankruptcy 
is  imminent. 

The  Note  of  1853  was  delivered  to  the  Porte  by  a  Russian  Ambas- 
ssulor.  The  Note  of  1876  proceeds  from  Austria,  and  it  is  imposed 
on  the  Porte  by  the  whole  of  the  Powers.  The  first  was  immediately 
rejected.  The  Porte  stood  firm,  and  finally  declared  war.  The 
second  is  accepted,  but  the  applications  which  are  at  once  made  of  it 
are  rejected.  England,  after  naving  agreed  to  the  Note,  detaches 
herself  from  its  application  (Berlin  Conference),  and  the  camps 
separate.  Turkey  and  England  on  the  one  side,  "  the  three  Emperors  " 
on  the  other.  Prussia  and  Austria,  placed  in  the  first  rank  to-day 
were  neutral  in  1853.  They  refused  their  co-operation  through  dis- 
trust, and  M.  de  Bunsbn  said  :  "  We  should  be  with  you  (England 
**  and  France),  if  we  could  believe  that  you  were  ^vith  yourselves; 
"  we  cannot  take  part  in  a  way  which  will  not  have  for  its  object  to 
"  diminish  Russia."  But  all  this  has  been  changed  by  the  battle  of 
Sadowa,  which  equally  subjugated  the  victor  and  the  vanquished. 
In  1853  the  Turks  had  declared  war,  and  Russia,  not  being  succoured 
by  the  Christian  populations  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  was  unable  to 
save  herself ;  she  had  no  prospect  but  that  of  a  fatal  defeat.  But 
she  forced  the  Allies  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  Sultan,  and 
obtained  their  protection  against  him. 

In  1876,  Russia  is  absolutely  impotent  to  invade  Turkey.  But  her 
own  forces  are  replaced  by  insurrections  which  may  furnish  the  oppor- 
tunity of  subsiduary  exp^itions ;  beyond  this  her  positive  and  direct 
action  cannot  go.  Then  come  her  two  allies,  Austria  and  Prussia. 
To  make  them  enter  on  this  theatre  of  oj^rations  according  to  the 
parts  cast  for  them  (Pozzo  or  Borgo  said  of  Prussia,  *'her  part  is 
•^already  cast"),  it  is  necessary  to  arouse  fears  ot  a  European 
conflict. 

But  in  Turkey  a  new  incident  arises,  an  awakening  occurs,  an  ex- 
plosion takes  place.  This  explosion  not  only  overthrows  in  a  moment 
**  all  the  Russian  operations  of  a  year^'  (words  of  the  Berlin  cor- 
respondent of  the  Times),  but  snatches  from  her  the  gains  of  twenty 
years,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Crimean  War.    This  awakening  consists 
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m  the  emancipation  of  Turkey  from  the  European  embassies.  In  the 
midst  of  these  dangers  and  alarms,  England  putting  herself  forward  as 
defender  of  Turkey  and  the  enemy  of  Kussia,  all  is  lost,  and  we  return 
to  1^53,  when  Turkey,  misunderstanding  her  own  powers  and  ignorant 
of  the  ties  which  bind  together  all  the  Cabinets  of  Europe^  appealed 
to  England,  and  demanded  help  in  men  and  in  vessels  of  war. 

Namik  Pacha  is  still  alive.  He  is  there  to  testify  to  the  truth  of 
what  I  am  about  to  say.  It  is  he  who  was  sent  as  an  extraordinary 
Ambassador  to  demand  that  succour.  He  explained  to  me  the  post* 
tion,  and  sought  my  support  even  before  communicating  with  the 
Qovernment.  I  began  by  saying  to  him :  ^^  You  are  four  times  as 
^^  strong  on  land  as  Kussia ;  by  sea  you  are  a  hundred  thousand  times 
"  as  strong,  because  you  are  irresistible.  England  and  France  are  in 
''  the  hands  of  Russia,  and  will  give  you  aid  only  to  betray  you.^' 
Then  I  added  that  he,  Namik  Pasha,  must  support  me,  tliat 
is  to  say,  that  he  should  return  without  opening  his  mouth,  that 
he  should  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Sultan,  and  say  to  him : 
"  Sire,  my  life  is  in  yoiu*  hands ;  dispose  of  it ;  I  have  disobeyed 
'^  your  orders.  My  faith  as  a  Mussulman,  my  duty  as  an  Ottoman, 
^^  have  forbidden  me  to  execute  them.  You  have  no  need  of  allies 
"  against  your  enemy ;  the  allies  whom  you  seek  are  in  connivance 
"  with  him,  and  in  them,  even  if  you  do  not  succumb,  you  will  give 
"  yourself  masters." 

These  words  were  not  wthout  effect  Unhappily  that  very  nighty 
and  in  the  midst  of  our  conversation,  the  son  of  Namik  Pasha  was 
attacked  by  a  malady  which  soon  became  fatal ;  called  to  the  si<^ 
boy's  bedside,  he  quitted  me,  and  the  opportunity  was  lost. 

1  am  convinced  that,  but  for  this  accident,  Namik  Pasha  would 
have  acted  in  the  sense  that  I  had  suggested  to  him,  and  that  tins 
fatal  course  would  have  been  arrested.  If  I  had  tiie  opportunity,  I 
would  repeat  the  same  words  to-day  to  the  Turkish  Government. 

But  people  believe  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  England 
of  that  time  and  the  England  of  to-day.  If  this  could  come  about  by 
wishing  for  it,  I  should  believe  in  it  more  than  anybody.  But  I  do  not 
wish,  Isee  that  for  Turkey  no  salvation  is  possible  but  in  her  eman* 
cipation  from  European  influence.  I  see  England  again  putting  ber 
foot  in  the  old  print  which  she  left  behind  in  order  to  such  an  eman-* 
cipation.  I  see  Turkey  again  trusting  to  othei*s,  to  her  own  ruin ; 
putting  her  confidence  in  others,  allowing  heY:seIf  to  be  guided  by  thar 
counsels,  so  that  the  fruit  will  be  lost  of  that  '^  glorious  revolution/' 
which  will  have  been  only  a  dying  glow. 

Private  letters,  and  even  the  journals,  attribute  to  me  the  new 
attitude  of  England.  Another  coincidence  with  1853.  Was  not  the 
Crimean  War  attributed  to  me,  the  object  of  my  horror  and  dennnda- 
tion  ?  I  contributed  to  it  in  one  sense,  and  in  the  same  sense  I  may 
have  facilitated  to-day  tlie  action  of  the  Minister.  In  exposing  the 
baseness  of  any  connection  with  the  Andrassy  Note,  I  only  rq^ealed 
my  denunciations  against  the  former  baseness  of  not  having  rejected 
the  Mentchikoff  Note,  which,  in  both  cases,  has  aided  the  Government 
to  turn  its  back  upon  itself. 
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At  present^  totally  forgetting  the  recent  agreement  of  England 
io  the  Andrassy  Note^  the  public  of  Europe  accepts  as  important  news 
the  following :  **  England  is  no  stranger  to  the  revolution  of  the 
Softas ;"  and  again  I  am  dragged  into  this  Machiavellian  entanglement. 
It  is  then  necessary  for  me  to  declare  that,  in  all  the  advice  I  have 
given  to  the  Turks,  I  have  found  against  me  the  obstinate  and  hostile 
action  of  the  English  Embassy.  In  the  month  of  February,  Mah* 
MOUD  Pasha  would  have  been  overthrown  had  it  not  been  for  this 
intervention.  I  was  so  far  from  suspecting  what  was  doing  at  Con- 
stantinople,  and  I  reckoned  so  entirely  upon  the  sincerity  of  Mr*. 
Disraeli,  6iist,  in  his  intention  to  abrogate  the  Declaration  of  Paris^ 
then,  in  his  opposition  to  Russia,  indicated  by  his  refusal  to  take  part 
in  the  Conference  at  St.  Petersburg,  that  I  impai^ted  confidentially 
to  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  the  measures  in  course  of  preparation  : 
Ist.,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Grand  Vizier  :  2ihL^  for  the  liquidaticHi 
of  the  debt :  3rd.,  for  the  suppression  of  the  revolt :  4th.^  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Great  Coancil. 

If  England,  directed  by  the  man-— the  exceptional  man — who 
is  at  the  head  of  her  Gt>vernment9  had  wished  to  support  Turkey  and 
to  arrest  Russia,  nothing  would  have  been  more  simple  or  easy.  It 
would  have  been,  in  the  first  place,  to  suffer  me  to  act.  But  to  come 
back  to  means  which  would  not  be  considered  as  apocryphal,  he  would 
have  had  first,  either  to  send  a  skilful  man  to  Constantinople  or  to 
withdraw  the  English  embassy,  always  the  pivot  of  Russian  action.. 
He  would  afterwards  have  had  to  make  no  demonstration — no  demons 
stration  of  any  nature — ^because  out  of  any  demonstration  all  the^ 
evils  of  Papdora's  box  may  arise.  He  would  have  had  to  repeal  the 
Declaration  of  Paris,  which  would  have  been,  indeed,  to  make  a 
(2^€^ra^on  ^true,  absolute,  and  final,  and  without  which  England 
cannot  act  against  Russia. 

But  there  has  been  a  most  active  and  alarming  measure  in  the  con* 
trary  sense:. the  change  of  the  title  of  the  Queen  of  England,  pre- 
sented as  the  only  means  pf  saving  th«  Indies  from  an  imminent 
danget. 

The  capacity  of  Russia  is  acknowledged.  Her  influence  over  th& 
Cftbinets  is  acknowledged.  It  is  acknowledged  that  she  has  made 
them  act  for  her  ends  in  opposite  senses.  It  is  acknowledged  that 
every  time  they  have  acted  they  have  been  deceived.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged that  she  is  devoid  of  material  strength ;  the  Cabinets  ought  to 
perceive  that  her  position  is  desperate,  unless  she  can  olitain  their  aid 
to  escape  from  it. 

THE  GREEKS,  AN  EXAMPLE  TO  THE  TURKS- 

JiiM  15, 1S76.     . 

I  was  very  much  surprised  to  read  in  th  e  journal  La  Defense 
Sociale  that  I  had  already  overthrown  a  President  of  Greece.  I 
believed  there  was  no  one  living  who  was  acquainted  with  this 
incident.  But  I  return  to  it,  for  nothing  can  be  more  instructive  at 
the  present  moment.  I  will  even  say  that  the  present  state  of  things^ 
whether  as  regards  affairs  or  opinions,   proceeding  as  it  did  from. 
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Greece,  is  only  intelli^ble  to  those  who  knew  the  Greece  of  that  time, 
and  who  have  studied  her  since.  It  was  there  that  was  engendered 
the  diplomacy  of  intermeddling  by  the  common  and  permanent  inter- 
vention by  certain  Powers  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another  Power. 
Here  is  the  Upas  tree  which  to-day  covers  Europe  and  poisons  the 
air.  I  saw  that  tree  planted,  and  I  have  followed  the  progress  of  its 
roots  as  they  penetrated  the  soil,  and  of  its  leaves  as  they  spread 
themselves  over  our  heads. 

Those  who  wish  to  go  to  the  fountain  head  for  information  will  find 
in  the  great  work  of  Count  Dc  Prokesch  (the  Austrian  ambassador), 
in  that  of  Messieurs  Abel  and  Maurer  (ex-regents  of  Greece),  of 
M.  Thiersch  (tutor  to  King  Otho),  of  Mr.  Parish  (secretary  to  fte 
English  Legation),  as  also  in  my  own  writings,  based  on  the  secret 
despatches  of  Russia,  and  published  in  the  Portfolio^  the  authentic 
picture  of  that  monstrous  conspiracy  called  *'the  Triple  Treaty  of 
1827,"  out  of  which  came  the  oattle  of  Navarino  and  the  Russian 
war  of  1828-^29.  But  these  operations  on  a  grand  scale  were  forged 
as  a  chain  in  that  small  comer  of  the  earth  called  "  the  Morea ;"  aad 
it  is  regarding  it  that  I  wish  to  call  your  attention. 

The  new  poison  instilled  by  the  Treaty  of  the  6th  of  July,  1827, 
consisted  in  the  establishment  of  a  common  action  among  the  three 
Powers.  Thence  arose  the  necessity  of  having  identic  reports  of  Ae 
representatives  of  the  three  Powers,  to  be  presented  to  the  conference 
sitting  en  permanence  at  London,  who  had  to  give  '*  unanimous'*  in- 
structions. On  receiving  these  instructions  "  the  Kesidents"  assembled, 
and  their  decisions  were  placarded  on  the  walls  like  the  decrees  of  t 
government.  These  residents  had  at  their  disposal  an  armed  force, 
consisting  of  ships,  it  is  true,  but  they  caused  the  marines  to 
leave  them,  and  these  were  employed  in  surrounding  the  National 
Assembly  in  the  capital.  This  armed  force  was  made  nse  of 
to  blockade  the  coasts,  in  order  to  prevent  the  deputies  from  reaching 
the  Assembly,  and  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Greek  navy.  It 
was  in  order  to  save  the  latter  from  falling  into  their  hands  that  the 
venerable  Admiral  Miaulis  blew  up  the  magnificent  and  historic  ship 
the  Hellas,* 

These  unheard  of  cruelties  had  for  their  object  the  maintenance  in 
power  of  the  Russian  party,  a  party  as  insignificant  in  itself  as  to^lay 
are  the  Herzegovinian  insurgents,  and  also  of  the  successive  presidents 
whom  Russia  had  imposed.  Such  an  explanation  as  this  may  not  be 
received  even  by  those  who  admit  the  facts  which  are  historic  and 
unquestionable.  But  all  the  authors  above  cited,  who  were  actors  in 
the  drama,  are  unanimous  regarding  it. 

All  explain  each  crime  of  the  three  Powers  as  having  for  its  object 
firstly  to  put  down  the  national  party  and  to  keep  in  office  Capodis- 

^  The  French  resident  was  honest,  and  did  not  conceal  his  repugnance.  To  avoid  rigning 
•a  protocol  he  feigned  illness.  When  bis  servant  brought  him  the  placard  of  the  protocol  with 
bis  name  flgoring  at  the  bottom  of  it,  he  was  seized  with  a  real  and  dangerous  illness  wfaiA 
aifected  his  reason.  Some  years  later,  I  saw  him  at  Paris.  Having  turned  my  convenatiott 
with  him  to  the  protocol  and  the  forgery  of  his  signature,  he  flew  into  a  passion,  ezdaiming^ 
^  Don't  speak  any  more  about  it  It's  stirring  up  the  dunghill,  stirring  up  the  dunghill, 
and  always  the  duaghOL*' 
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tj,^(;;^^.  TBiASy  Augustine  Cafodistrias  (and,  after  the  latter,  Armansbero^ 
retlatii  *^  President  of  the  Regency;  and  secondly  to  obtain  from  Prince 
^mdm  I'^^^o^^  ^^^  renunciation  of  the  crown,  which  the  Greeks  had  offered 
aire  o/ffi  ^  ^™>  ^^  order  to  make  room  for  Otho,  who  was  to  have  been  placed 
'      jj.     in  the  hands  of  Capodistbias. 

redlL'''        ^^  these  three  presidents  and  regents  one,  Augustine  Oapodis- 

I      fj     TBIAS,  fell  himself  under  the  weight  of  ridicule  alone.    The  two  others 

were  men  of  remarkable  strengtfi  of  character  and  capacity ;  and  of 

these  two  I  caused  the  fall — that  of  one  by  a  single  letter,  and  that  of 

the  other  by  a  single  conversation. 

But  before  relating  how  Cafodistrias  fell  I  have  to  explain  to 
you  something  much  more  curious,  and  that  is,  how  he  became  Pre- 
sident. It  is  not  by  hearsay  that  I  know  what  passed,  but  by  sight 
and  hearing.  I  was  present  in  the  room  where  the  scene  happened; 
and,  alas !  being  consulted  satto  vocBj  I  answered  affirmatively  by  a 
movement  of  the  head,  whilst  I  should  have  been  able  perhaps  to 
)  m  i'  have  prevented  all  these  evils  had  I  known  then  what  I  knew  later ; 
!!?fv!  ^^^  if  Kussia  had  not  had  that  man  to  set  up  as  President  the  pivot 
of  her  action  would  have  failed  her,  and  the  compliance  of  England 
and  France  would  have  become  useless  to  her. 

People  at  the  present  day  believe  that  the  Greeks  were  devoted  to 

^        Russia.     Enormous  and  inconceivable  error !     Their  first  appeal  ^that 

^  ?'        of  RoDiOS)  to  England,  was  not  against  Turkey,  but  against  Russia* 

^■^       It  was  Canning  who  insisted,  pretending  they  were  mistaken,  that 

iDMp        Russia  was  their  true  friend,  ancf  who  thus  threw  them  under  the  yoke 

n\i  ^        of  Russia ;  for  on  their  appeal,  the  Triple  Alliance  having  been  then 

eJ^        formed,  their  fate  was  taken  out  of  their  own  hands,  and  this  alliance 

t!st         which  established  '*  common  action"  and  '^  identic  reports,"  placed  the 

'  ST         united  strength  of  the  three  allies  in  the  hands  of  Russia. 

tk'  But  it  will  be  said  that  "the  Greek  Revolution  arose  out  of  the 

iii  **  Hetaitnuy  the  great  conspiracy  which  was  organised  at  St.  Petersburg, 

n-  "  and  which  broke  out  in  the  invasion  of  Moldavia  by  an  expedition 

U'  '^  under  a  Russian  general  (YpsxlantiV   Russian  agents  and  Russian 

i '  ^^  money  maintained  Cafodistrias,  who  was  at  once  a  Greek  and  a 

'it'  ^*  Minister  of  Russia.  He  was  chief  of  the  Hetairia ;  and  he  furnished 

^^  the  funds.    What  then  was  more  natural  than  that  he  should  be 

t.  **  sought  for  to  fill  the  office  of  President  ?"     This  is  what  Europe 

believed ;  Europe,  who  was   even  more  credulous  then  than  she  is 

to-day. 

Russia  completely  miscarried  in  all  her  attempts  to  cause  Capo- 
I>ISTRIAS  to  be  appointed  President.  This  appointment  was  obtained 
by  a  man  who  had  no  relations  with  her,  and  who  acted  in  absolute 
ignorance  of  her  character  and  designs.  These  circumstances  are 
known  only  to  me,  and  it  is  for  the  first  time  that  I  now  speak  of 
them. 

We  are  now  at  an  epoch  when  Greece  was  at  the  last  extremity  of  her 
destiny.  Tlie  insurrection  of  tlie  Greeks  being  entirely  suppressed  on 
the  Continent,  some  points  in  the  Morea  alone  remained  in  their  hands. 
The  Egyptian  forces  were  ready  to  come  in  crushing  numbers,  while 
an  Albanian  invasion  from  the  North  was  in  preparation.    The  Gulf 
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of  Lepanto  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  ;  the  battle  of  Navarino  had 
not  taKen  place,  and  the  idea  of  employing  force  on  the  part  of  the 
Powers  did  not  exist.  At  this  moment  a  new  hope  fl^leamed  forth.  A 
loan  (always  loans!)  came  to  them  from  England  with  an  English 
admiral.     All  was  saved.* 

The  admiral,  Lord  Cochrane,  arrives,  and  the  chests  of  gold 
arrive ;  but  one  could  not  be  had  without  the  other,  and  they  equaUy 
coveted  both.     This  is  what  passed. 

Lord  CocHiLVNE  arrives  in  the  schooner,  the  Unicorn^  and  drops 
anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Poros.  The  primates  of  Hydra  wait  upon  him 
and  are  received  on  board  the  Unicom,  They  go  down  into  the  cabin, 
where  they  find  Lord  Cochrane,  M.  Masson,  his  interpreter,  and 
myself,  who  understood  Greek.  Lord  Cochrane  was  in  plain  clothes, 
but  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  was  displayed 
his  uniform  as  an  English  admiral,  with  his  cocked  hat  and  sword 
placed  across  each  other  in  front  of  the  chair. 

He  requested  them  to  sit  down,  and  entered  into'a  short  conversation 
with  them  on  the  enemy,  and  on  the  discipline  which  was  required  to 
facilitate  victory,  He  then  referred  to  some  remarkable  acts  of  the 
prowess  of  the  Greeks  who  had  run  some  contraband  cargoes  of  com 
during  the  great  war. 

These  men  were  enthusiastic  and  placed  all  in  his  hands.  He  then 
48aid  to  them  "But  now  about  the  PREsroENT?" 

This  was  felt  as  if  a  rock  of  ice  had  fallen  into  the  schooner. 

He  then  replied  with  animation,  "  Do  you  see  this  uniform ;  do  yon 
"  see  this  sword  which  has  given  liberty  to  more  than  on6  people  ?  I 
^  will  not  put  on  the  one,  or  gird  on  the  other  till  the  day  on  which 
**  you  shall  have  proclaimed  Capodistrias  President  ot  Greece ;" 
whereupon  he  turned  his  back  on  them  in  order  to  afford  them  freedom 
for  consultation. 

This  firmness  was  only  got  up  for  the  occasion.  He  would  not 
have  withdrawn  with  glory  m  perspective,  and  ^vith  millions  in  hand, 
if  the  primates  had  met  him  with  a  stout  refusal. 

It  was  then  that  he  consulted  me  with  his  eyes,  and  that  my  re- 
sponse indicated  that  they  would  accept  his  proposal. 

Their  answer  was  exactly  that  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  Lord 
Palmerston  for  the  Quadruple  Treaty  of  Spain : 

"  Since  you  wish  it,  be  it  so." 

In  this  way  did  Gre6ce  fall  into  the  power  of  Kussia  and  become 
the  soil  of  the  Upas  tree  which  poisons  Europe. 

And  now  for  the  fall. 

Little  by  little  my  eyes  were  opened,  and  a  letter  which  I  wrote  on 

*  When  the  cbests  containing  the  loan  disembarked  at  Egins,  a  Greek  on  the  qnaj  said  to 
me : — "  You  think  that  it  is  gold  they  are  ^sendiog  us  fr«m  London,  but  I  tdl  yoa  that 
it  is  chains  which  they  are  sending  us  from  St.  Petenbnrg."  I  did  not  comprehend  then 
what  he  told  me.  But  who,  in  speaking  some  years  ago,  of  the  Treaty  ol  Yillafraaca,  of 
the  capture  of  Rome,  of  the  Unity  of  Italy,'  of  the  Battle  of  Sadowa,  of  the  Treaty  of  tbe 
Danish  Sncceesion,  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  &c.,  ought  not  to  have  andarstood  thai  ^eaa 
aT«nts  were  corollaries  of  the  protocol  for  Greece  in  which  were  contained  the  words  "comaiOB 
action,"  "Identic  reports."  It  is  by  the  "Emancipation  of  Greece,"  and  by  the  ^' Padficstion 
<A  the  Levant"  that  Europe  has  been  betrayed. 
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the  Congress  of  Argos  ia  which  I  exposed,  amongst  other  things^  the 
intrigues  to  bring  about  the  miscarriage  of « the  nomination  of  Prince 
Leopold,  reached  the  King  of  England,  and  was  by  him  transmitted 
to  the  other  Cabinets,  and  on  ray  return  to  England  I  found  myself, 
to  my  great  astonishment,  an  authority  on  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
Before  my  return,  it  not  being  known  that  I  was  so  young,  I  had 
already  been  nominated  as  one  of  the  three  commissioners  to  accom- 
pany the  future  King,  and  to  be  of  his  Council. 

The  editor  of  the  Courier^  an  organ  of  the  Government,  requested 
me  to  state  in  a  letter  what  I  had  related  to  him,  and  insisted  so 
strongly  that  for  the  first  time  I  took  the  pen  in  my  hand.  A  copy  of 
the  letter  was  sent  to  Argos  to  my  friend  Mr.  Ross,  of  Bladensburg, 
whose  son  has  just  distinguished  himself  so  remarkably  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  United  Service  Institution  in  London,  by  his  lecture 
on  the  Right  of  Search.  He  had  my  letter  translated;  some 
Greek  ladies  hastened  to  make  copies  of  it  which  were  distributed  over 
all  Greece.  George  Mayromighaeli  read  the  letter  and  exclaimed: 
"  Tlien  there  is  only  this  man  between  us  and  liberty, ^^ 

I  believed  that  the  English  Government  had  been  undeceived. 
Here  is  a  lesson  for  the  Turks  of  to  day. 

Three  days  afterwards  Capodistrias  was  stabbed  to  the  heart. 
George  Mavromichaeli  gave  himself  up  to  justice. 

He  was  nevertheless  master  of  the  situation,  and  would  have  been 
able  to  proclaim  himself  President  or  King.  He  could  always  have 
found  a  refuge  in  the  Main — the  southern  part  of  the  Morea — ^from 
which  a  lithe  forces  of  Greece  could  not  have  dislodged  him ;  but  he 
bad  confidence  in  England,  that  gulf  into  which  so  much  devotedness  has 
been  entombed.  The  svstem  was  at  an  end.  Then  intenened 
**  the  residents,"  "  the  protocols  placarded  on  the  walls,'*  the  **  naval 
forces,'^  with  their  blockades,  and  the  soldiers  who  were  disembarked 
from  the  A  zcffy  a  Russism  ship.  It  was  then  that  Lord  Stratford 
BE  Redcliffe,  who  was  sent  in  all  haste,  arrived  on  the  scene.  He 
took  me  into  his  suite,  or  rather,  he  employed  me  as  his  forerunner, 
not  to  Greece  where  I  should  have  been  able  to  have  opened  the  way 
and  to  have  done  things  for  the  preservation  of  her  liberty,  but  to 
Albania,  in  order  to  obtain  assurances  that  the  Grand  Vizier  would 
not  invade  Greece  after  having  subjugated  Albania ;  and  in  this  I 
ilucceeded. 

Armansberg  was  upset  in  conse(|uence  of  an  hour's  conversation 
which  I  had  with  King  Louis,  of  Bavaria ;  though  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  Lord  Eb^kine,  the  English  Minister  at  Munich, 
were  present,  and  had  not  a  word  to  say  in  contradiction  to  what  I 
stated. 

After  that  I  had  a  man  devoted  to 'me  as  President  (Rudhard); 
but  he  was  very  soon  overthrown.    What  could  a  single  man   do 

X'nst  three  Governments  (there  were  then  enly  three)  who  had  the 
le  press  at  their  disposal? 
P.S. — It  is  not  merely  that  the  seven  historians  whom  I  have  cited 
are  unanimous  as  regards  the  facts  and  their  explanation,  but  they  are 
the  only  ones  who  speak  of  them,  and  they  nave  never  been  con- 
tradicted. 
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The  following  letter  appeared  in  the  Decentraliaation  de  Lyon : 

MoDtreax,  June  II,  1876. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  of  which  I  give  you  an  extract :  — " 

^'  The  resolution  taken  by  England  to  press  with  all  her  weight  at 
^^  Constantinople  and  Berlin,  in  order  to  arrest  Gortghakoff  in  his 
^*  designs,  is  in  part  due,  I  believe,  to  the  perseverance  of  the  Dip- 
"  lomatic  Review^  in  enlightening  the  English  public  and  the  Govem- 
"  ment  on  the  aims  of  the  enemy.  The  day  on  which  I  learned  the 
**  orders  which  were  given  by  the  Admiralty,  my  thoughts  turned  to 
'^  Montreux,  and  I  imagined  your  face  illuminated  with  a  triumphant 

The  writer  of  this  letter  is  an  eminent  professor,  especially  dis- 
tinguished for  gravity  and  good  sense,  r  or  many  years  he  has 
observed  what  I  have  done,  and  read  what  I  have  written.  This 
letter  is  only  a  sample  of  others  which  I  receive.  They  all  recall 
what  happened  in  1854,  when  I  received  universal  congratulations  on 
my  triumpli  in  having  succeeded  in  compelling  England  to  decide  on 
arresting  Kussia. 

On  two  former  occasions  you  were  obliging  enough  to  allow  me  to 
say  through  the  medium  of  your  columns  what  no  journal  of  my  own 
country  permitted  me.  I  address  you  for  the  third  time  for  a  like 
favour,  in  order  to  declare  that  the  news  of  a  demonstration  by 
English  ships  of  war  has  filled  me  with  dismay.  I  explain  it  in  this 
way  : — 

Before  the  fall  of  the  late  Sultan  the  decision  had  been  taken  to 
reject  ilie  application  of  the  Andrassy  Note  (Berlin  Memorandum), 
to  which  Note  England  had  given  her  adhesion.  Pressure  can  be  put 
on  Turkey  only  in  so  far  as  she  is  willing  to  submit  to  it. 

The  Andrassy  Note,  therefore,  fell  to  the  ground ;  and  with  it 
fell  diplomatic  influence.  It  was  necessary  quickly  to  change  the 
front,  precisely  as  was  the  case  in  1853,  when  the  Mentchikoff 
Note  collapsed.  Eussia  then  made  France  and  England  intervene  as 
allies  of  the  Sultan.  To-day  England  intervenes  for  the  purpose  of 
playing  the  same  ro/e,  and  by  becoming  the  confidential  friend  of  the 
Porte,  carries  off  the  gain  of  the  revolution  at  Constantinople  from 
those  who  have  made  it. 

This  explanation  is  based  on  the  proposition  that  no  diplomatic  action 
takes  place  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  engendered  and  directed  by  Russia* 

This  proposition  will,  doubtless,  be  considered  as  extravagant  and 
offensive.  But  remember,  sir,  that  mine  is  only  a  single  voice,  and 
that  if  the  sound  of  this  voice  when  it  strikes  directly  is  offensive,  its 
echoes  are  accepted,  though  unfortunately  too  late. 

You  yourself  have  afforded  a  proof  of  this.  The  words  of  La 
Decentralization  on  the  6th  of  January,  1874,  on  the  non-employment 
of  naval  force  in  the  war  of  1870,  have  not  been  lost  in  empty  space; 
they  have  reverberated  at  every  point  in  France,  in  feeble  eclioes^ 
it  is  true,  but  preserved  and  concentrated  to  that  point,  that  after 
having  spared  you  a  second  invasion  and  ransom,  tney  constitute  at 
the  present  moment  a  nucleus  of  practical  resistance,  having  for  its 
object  the  replacing  of  France  in  possession  of  herself.    I  speak  of 
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the  Maritime  League  which  is  on  the  point  of  being  formed  in  imita* 
tion  of  that  which  has  been  established  in  England. 

If  the  journals  of  my  country  are  closed  to  me,  it  is  because  of  my 
denunciations  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  of  the  justification 
by  which  they  were  so  quickly  supported.  At  that  period  the  Right 
of  Search  had  only  been  suspended;  to-day  this  right,  which  constitutes 
naval  power,  is  in  fact  abolished.  There  is,  therefore,  no  possible 
opposition  on  the  part  of  England  against  Russia,  for  an  opposition,  in 
order  to  be  intentional  and  real,  must  commence  by  the  revocation  of 
the  Declaration  of  Paris,  and  the  resumption  by  England  of  her 
strength. 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

D.  Urquhart. 


The  Late  Hussein  Avni  Pasha. 

[The  following  letter  appeared,  last  March,  in  the  Daily  Telegraph 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Future  of  Turkey."] 

To   THE   EdITOB. 

Sib, — Although  for  some  months  His  Highness  HussBnr  Arm  Pasha  haa 
ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  present  Ministry  at  Constantinople,  I  cannot 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  he  is  the  person  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bitbton  in  an 
exceedingly  offensive  paragraph  of  his  letter  from  Jeddah — I  mean  that  in 
which  mention  is  maoe  of  Sir  F.  W.  Williams  and  the  siege  of  Kara.  I 
conclude  that  HirssEnr  Ayki  is  the  person  referred  to,  because  it  is  a  fact 
that  he  opposed  the  proceedings  of  Sir  F.  W.  Williams  at  £ars ;  that 
WiLLiAHs,  in  consequence,  procured  his  removal  from  Kars  at  an  early 
period  of  the  siege ;  and  that  Hussein  Avni  from  the  first  predicted  the 
fall  of  Kars  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  strategy  of  Williams. 
This  episode  of  the  war  with  iBussia  is  well  known  in  Turkey.  I  have  not 
repeated  the  expressions  of  Mr.  Bubton  about  Hussein  Avni,  and  I  shall 
not  repeat  the  equally  uucomplimentary  language  I  have  heard  in  Turkey 
about  Williams.  My  object  in  writing  to  you  is  to  obtain  admission 
into  your  columns  for  a  brief  history  of  the  military  career  of  Hussedt 
Atki  Pasha.  Having  admitted  so  much  abuse  of  Turks  and  everything 
Turkish,  I  trust  you  will  not  refuse  this  to  one  who  is  still  not  ashamed  to 
call  himself  a  firiend  of  Turkey. 

HuBssiK  Avki  was  the  son  of  a  poor  but  honest  farmer  of  Sparta,  in 
Asia  Minor,  a  district  which  has  contributed  many  eminent  men  to  the 
service  of  the  Porte.  He  entered  the  army  at  any  early  age,  and  soon 
became  distin^ished  by  his  superior  scientific  attainments  in  all  that 
knowledge  which  goes  to  make  the  perfect  soldier.  As  such  he  became 
known  to,  and  most  highly  valued  by,  Omab  Pasha,  whose  right  hand  he 
was  during  the  memorable  campaign  of  1853.  At  the  siege  of  Silistria  it 
was  Hussein  Avni  who  conducted  the  operations  at  the  Arab  Tabia ;  it 
was  he  who  laid  out  the  entrenchments  at  Kalafat ;  it  was  he  who  led 
on  the  Osmanli  to  victory  at  Citate.  And  it  was  after  having  taken  so 
prominent  a  part  in  this  campaign  that  he  was  sent  to  Kara.  His  opinion 
appearo  to  have  been  that  £[^ra  was  indefensible,  and  he  advocated  tailing 
Imck  on  some  point  nearer  the  Ottoman  resources — an  opinion  which,  to 
judge  by  a  passage  in  one  of  his  despatches,  was  shared  by  Lord  Cla- 
SENDON.    Certain  it  is  that  he  disagreed  entirely  with  Williams,  and 
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tbafc  a  quarrel  ensued.  Mr.  BrsTON  alleges  that  Wiixiaus  inaalted 
Hussein  Ayki.  Williams  alleges  in  his  despatches  that  HusaBiN  Athi 
insulted  him.  But,  to  drop  these  personal  matters  and  to  look  at  the 
siege  of  Kars  as  an  event  by  which  to  judge  of  the  respectiye  military 
capacities  of  these  two  opponents,  Hussein,  having  been  removed  from 
Kars  at  an  early  period,  is  certainly  not  respousible  for  a  result  which  he 
had  predicted  as  the  consequence  of  his  advice  not  being  taken.  Williams 
endeavoured  to  get  Hdssein  Avni  brought  to  trial  at  Constantinople  for 
alleged  offences  against  himself  (see  Blue  Book),  but  the  Porte  would  not 
submit  to  this,  and,  at  the  special  request  of  Omab  Pasha,  Husseih  Atsx 
was  sent  to  join  him  in  the  Crimea,  and  thence  under  the  orders  of  Omab 
Pasha  took  the  leading  part  in  the  invasion  of  Georgia  which  OMABPAaRA 
had  designed  as  a  diversion  for  the  relief  of  EJars — an  operation  which, 
whilst  it  was  most  successful  in  a  military  point  of  view,  owing  in  great  mea- 
sure to  the  great  courage  and  fU)ility  of  HussbuVt  was  unhappily  too  late  for 
its  object — too  late  by  no  fault  of  Omab  Pasha  or  the  Porte. 

Since  the  Crimean  War  there  haa  been  no  equal  opportunity  for  Hussbin 
Ayni  to  display  his  qualities  as  a  soldier,  but  both  in  Candia  and  Monte- 
negro he  has  done  good  service  to  the  Porte,  and  during  his  Vizierate  was 
indefatigable  in  organising  tlie  army.  Opinions  differ  as  to  his  capacity 
as  a  statesman,  but  of  Hussein  Atki  Pasha  as  a  soldier  there  are  not  two 
opinions  in  Turkey,  nor  can  there  be  any  tvhere,  provided  only  the  facta  of 
his  life  are  known.  That  the  victor  of  Silistria,  !Kalafat,  and  Citate  shooU 
have  gone  fresh  from  his  triumphs  to  Kars,  and  have  been  **  detected  in  an 
intrigue  to  surrender  Kars  to  the  besiegers,"  is  a  statement  I  now  leave 
to  tl^  justice  and  common  sense  of  your  readers. 

GSOBQB  CkAWSHAT, 

Turkish  Consul  for  Newca8tle*on*Tyne. 

Brighton,  March  7. 


Eussia's  Financial  Peril. 

At  this  most  critical  moment,  when,  if  not  on  the  lips,  there  is  in  the 
hearts  of  men  and  Ministers  the  fear  of  Bussia,  as  the  motor  dither  of 
subservient  measures  or  of  false  ones  of  resistance,  ^e  gratefullj 
adopt  from  the  PaU  Mall  Gazette  a  statistical  exposition  which  strikes 
at  the  very  basis  of  that  supposed  power,  viz.,  the  measures  now  bdns 
taken  to  remove  the  bar  from  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  whidi,  u 
socoessfnl,  will  poor  into  Europe  a  stream  of  com  so  as  to  stop  the 
exports  of  Russia  and  bring  tlie  fabri^^  of  her  Government  to  Ae 
ground. 

The  case  is,  indeed,  only  hypothetical ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  suggestive 
study.  It  is  hypothetical  in  its  results  in  so  far  that  Russia  has  already 
parried  such  dangers. 

When,  in  1860^61,  the  growth  of  the  corn  trade  in  the  United  States 
menaced  the  like  consequences,  she  saved  herself  by  brinmng  about 
the  Civil  War,  and  so  proknged  her  life  for  fifteen  years.  W  hen  the 
Ottawa  Canal  was  proposed  by  the  Western,  growers,  and  the  Canadiao 
Parliament  enthusiastieallT  applauded  the  design,  die  found  means  (as 
at  the  time  v^  predicted)  for  raining  the  enterprise,  and  so  a^aia 
prolonged  her  hte»  Captain  Eads'  jetties  are  exposed  to  siimlar 
peril. 
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But  withoat  Captain  Eads'  assistance  or  the  Mississippi  products, 
Russia's  position  is  precarious  in  the  extreme. 

The  SuiWB  Canal  deals  to  her  not  only  a  pros|>ective  but  an  actual 
blow  by  reason  of  the  grain  production  ol  Great  Britain's  colonial 
empire.  This  source  of  competitive  supply  would  have  been  opened 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  but  for  tlie  means  she  possessed  in  the 
bosom  of  the  British  Cabinet  of  preventing  it. 

It  is  not  the  transit  only  through  the  Ottoman  Empire  that  menaces 
her,  but  its  own  resources  also.  These,  backed  up  by  similar  unavowed 
and  unknown  processes  up  to  the  present  time,  may  at  a  moment  be 
opened,  and  then  "no  ship  will  fp  to  seek  a  cargo  in  the  Black  Sea 
*'  or  tlie  Baltic."  If  the  political  and  military  power  of  Russia  is  at 
the  mercy  of  "a  verbal  order  from  tlie  Port  Captain  of  Constantinople" 
(words  of  the  Emperor  Albxander),  her  commercial  prosperity  and 
existence  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  Fetva^  disallowing  the  interprovincial 
duties  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  introduced  by  the  English  Commercial 
Treaty  of  1838, 

Nor  is  this  all.  Russia  is  insolvent,  and  has  beei^  so  for  fifteen 
years.  She  goes  on  by  means  of  credit.  She  boiTows  year  by  year, 
and  from  the  new  loans  keeps  up  her  credit  by  paying  the  interest  on 
the  former  ones.  She  is  thus  superadding  mountains  of  valueless 
scrip  to  cover  up  unredeemable  liabilities. 

When  the  crash  comes,  it  will  be  stupendous.  It  may  come  at  any 
moment. 

The  premature  intelligence  of  the  march  of  the  Servian  troops  across 
the  frontier  caused  a  fall  of  5  per  cent  in  Russian  securities  I 

That  Crimean  War  which  has  wrouglit  such  dire  effects  on  Turkey, 
has  had  a  like  effect  on  Bussia.  The  one,  indeed,  may  recover  if  en- 
dowed with  sufficient  energr  and  integrity.  No  mental  or  moral 
qualities  can  save  the  latter,  for  her  position  is  desperate.  Her  pro- 
duction is  dying  out ;  whilst,  ceasing  to  be  able  to  borrow,  the  machine 
must  come  to  a  standstill.  Her  commercial  prosperity  has  hitherto 
been  fictitious. 

Through  her  diplomatic  intelligence  she  has  kept  competing  produce 
pot  of  the  market.  The  commercial  prosperity  of  Turkey  will  com-< 
mence  only  when  repressi<m  shall  have  ceased. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  if  the  Commercial  Treaty  of  1838  had 
not  been  falsified  in  its  terms,  Turkey  would  have,  during  these  forty- 
eight  years,  supplied  to  Europe  to  thd  value  of  at  least  10,000,000/. 
a  year  which  has  gone  to  Russia. 

Since  the  Crimean  War  Russia  has  profited  by  the  credulity  of 
Europe  to  the  amount  of  nearly  3OO,00O,00OZ.  This  influx  of  gold 
has  produced  not  strength  but  weakness,  bringing  with  it  corruption 
and  extravagance.  But  the  flow  has  ceased  during  two  years ;  for  no 
further  loans  could  be  raised  without  imperilling  tlie  credit  of  the 
jnafis  of  the  debt  already  existing.  As  the  deficiency  seems,  in  so  far 
m  can  be  made  out  from  the  published  documents,  to  amount  to  nearly 
15,000,0002.  a  year^  the  quiestion  arises,  How  ^0  has  been  able  to 
complete  the  &iandal  year  while  saving  appearances  ?  But  one  scdu* 
tion  presents  itsdf,  and  that  is,  that  she  has  shared  in  the  spoils  of 
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France.  One  who  is  acquainted  with  the  subject  said,  at  the  time  of 
the  capitulation  of  Paris,  "  If  I  were  Minister  of  Russia  one  and  a 
"  half  of  these  five  milliards  would  i*each  St.  Petersburg."  If  this 
be  so,  a  second  invasion  of  France  would  be  very  desirable,  only  it 
has  been  found  too  dangerous  since  the  idea  has  been  spread  of  re- 
suming maritime  rights. 

We  subjoin  a  letter  from  one  of  those  hitherto  most  sceptical  as  to 
this  allocation  of  the  Prussian  returns  from  the  military  operations  in 
France. 

The  knowledge  therefore  spread  by  certain  newspapers  in  London 
and  Paris  respecting  the  unsound  state  of  Russian  credit,  the  fertility 
of  certain  regions  ot  the  East  and  of  the  West,  and  the  opening  up 
of  certain  channels  of  trade — ^all  material  operations — may  therefore 
still  save  this  Europe,  too  imbecile  intellectually  to  save  its  money, 
profit  by  its  resources,  or  protect  its  existence. 

RUSSIA'S   COMMERCIAL  PERIL. 

(JFrom  the  ''Pall  Mall  Gazette,''  June  23.) 

Thbse  successiye  bad  harvests  have  plunged  Southern  Russia  into  distress 
and  caused  an  alarming  falling  off  in  the  export  of  grain.     But  even  before 
the  occurrence  of  the  bad  seasons,  the  report  shows  the  decline  in  the 
exports  to  this  country  had  become  most  marked.     So  short  a  time  ago  as 
1867  fully  4A  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  com  imported  into  England  came 
from  Russia,  while  only  14  per  cent,  came  from  the  United  States ;  but  in 
1873 — the  year  ending,  that  is,  with  the  first  of  the  bad  harvests — the 
American  export^  bad  taken  the  place  of  the  Russian,  which  had  fallen  to 
21  per  cent.     In  other  words,  the  American  exports  of  corn  to  England 
had  trebled  in  the  brief  sp^ce  of  six  years,  while  those  of  Russia  had  fallen 
to  one-half.     Russia  had  tried  to  make  up  for  her  loss  of  ground  in  the 
English  market  by  increasing  her  exports  to  Germany ;  but  in  the  six 
years  the  addition  to  her  total  grain  exports  was  only  11  per  cent.     In  the 
same  period  the  total  American  exports  had  doubled.    The  growth  of 
the  American  grain  trade  had  become  nine  times  more  rapid  than  that  of  the 
Russian.    Lastly,  the  total  value  of  the  American  exports  was  29,000,0002. ; 
of  the  Russian  only  24,000,OOOZ.     Superior  intelligence,  skill,  enterprise, 
capital,  and  facilities  of  conveyance  had  in  six  years  enabled  the  Americans 
practically  to  drive  the  Russians  out  of  the  English  market,  and  the  bad 
harvests  since  have  given  them  a  further  advantage.    The  Americana  have 
as  great  facilities  for  exporting  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen  as  to  Liverpool 
and  London.      The   probability  is,  therefore,  that  they  will  repeat  in 
Germany  what  they  have  done  in  England.     In  that  case  Russia  would  be 
deprived  of  a  trade  which  stands  for  half  the  value  of  all  her  exports.     The 
Mississippi  Valley  is  capable  of  producing  food  enough  for  all  Europe. 
The  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Americans  is  their  great  distance  from 
the  market  and  the  consequent  cost  of  carriage .     To  overcome  this  they 
hpve  been  improving  their  canals,  utilising  the  St.  Lawrence,  extending 
railway  communication,  and  the  Grangers  have  been  making  war  upon  the 
railway  companies.     Of  late  they  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  deepen* 
ing  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi.    The  great  corn-growing  States  aie 
so  distant  from  New  York  that  by  hind  the  cost  of  carriage  must  always  be 
excessive.    The  freezing  of  the  St.  Lawrence  during  the  winter  makes  that 
route  unavailable  for  half  the  year,  and  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mia* 
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sissippi  has  hitherto  prevented  the  exportation  of  corn  that  way.  But 
Captain  Eads  is  now  removing  that  bar,  it  is  said,  with  every  prospect  of 
snccess.  If  he  succeeds,  the  desire  of  the  Grangers  is  gratified,  aud  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  quantity  of  corn  which  can  be  exported  to  Europe.  At 
present  it  is  most  profitable  to  send  only  cotton  from  New  Orleans,  because 
of  the  shallowness  of  the  water.  But  the  New  York  Financial  Chronicle 
tells  US  that,  if  the  river  mouth  is  deepened,  it  will  pay  best  not  to  Load 
with  more  cotton  but  to  add  some  feet  of  grain.  Purthermore,  the  same 
paper  assures  us  that  a  plan  is  ready  for  bringing  down  grain  from  the 
upper  valley  at  a  trifling  expense.  Indeed,  the  experience  of  the  Suez 
Canal  warrants  us  in  saying  that,  if  Captain  Eads  succeeds,  vessels 
specially  adapted  to  the  river  will  be  built  to  convey  com  to  Europe.  The 
exportation  will  then  be  limited  only  by  the  demand ;  and  as  the  cost  ot 
carriage,  which  now  represents  five-sixths  of  the  price,  will  be  immensely 
reduced,  American  com  will  be  sold  in  England  and  Germany  at  a  figure 
for  which  Russian  com  cannot  be  grown.  If,  then,  Captain  Eads'  jetties 
prove  what  he  expects  them  to  be,  there  is  a  great  probability  that  the 
grain  trade  of  Southern  Bussia  will  be  annihilated.  If  we  realise  to  our« 
selves  what  that  signifies,  we  shall  easily  nnderatand  the  alarm  of  the 
Odessa  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  means,  not  alone  that  half  the  export 
trade  of  Bussia  will  be  swept  away  at  a  stroke,  but  also  that  vast  tracts 
will  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation  which  now  grow  crops  that  are  sold 
abroad  for  some  24,000,000?.  sterling  per  annum.  It  means,  further, 
railways  deprived  of  the  best  part  of  their  goods  traffic,  banks  insolvent 
that  advance  to  the  farmers,  export  merchants  at  Odessa  and  other  ports 
ruined  or  driven  away,  aud  the  loss  of  the  expenditure  attendant  upon  the 
presence  of  the  ships  of  all  nations,  which  in  the  autumn  and  winter  now 
crowd  the  harbours  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  loss  of  revenue  that  in  all 
these  yarious  ways  would  fall  upon  the  Busaian  Government  would  be 
aoLormous ;  and  in  addition  it  would  probably  have  to  make  good  its  rail- 
way guarantees,  and  would  find  its  credit  less  good  in  the  loan  markets  of 
Europe. 

The  E£skoh  MiLLiiLBPS. — (Private  letter,  June  18,  1876). — The  fleet 
was  sent  to  Besika  Bay  after  a  discussion  of  two  hours,  Lord  Djbbbt  in  the 
first  instance  demurring  to  Disbaeli's  proposal.  In  two  hours  the  point 
was  decided  and  the  orders  sent  to  the  Mediterranean.  England  cannot 
send  another  ship  to  sea  until  the  end  of  July,  France  on  the  other  hand 
has  a  considerable  reserve  of  ships.  The  English  ships  are  one-third  over- 
manned, either  for  landing  a  force  or  for  manning  Turkish  ironclads,  I  don't 
know  which.  You  said  Bussia  might  have  been  supported  by  some  of  tbe 
French  milliards,  I  did  not  see  at  the  moment  how  easy  the  transaction 
would  be,  but  as  it  appears  that  Bismabck  took  or  was  about  taking  a  large 
slice  of  the  United  States  5  per  cent  loan,  about  which  there  is  now  a  suit 
against  the  Bothschilds,  it  was  easy  to  take  a  large  amount  of  a  Bussian 
loan,  which  was  at  the  time  on  the  market,  and  so  oblige  Bussia. 
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Maritime  Rights  and  the  Declaration  oi 

Paris. 

It  is  with  fpreat  regret  that  we  find  it  impoflsible  to  reprodHce  the 
admirable  paper  iately  read  by  Mr.  John  Ross,  of  Bladensberg  at 
the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  under  the  above  title.  It  has 
however  lyeen  printed  as'a  pamphlet,  and  will  be,  we  are  informed,  Tery 
largely  distributed.  The  reading  of  the  paper  was  followed  by  a  dis- 
cussion in  which,  besides  Lord  Denbigh  and  Mr.  Butler- Johnstone, 
several  officers  took  part ;  "  all  being  in  favour  of  annulling  the  De- 
"  claration  of  Paris'  (we  quote  from  the  report  in  the  Standard.)    A 

Srivafte  letter  describecl  the  meeting  as  so  remai^kable  for  unanimity, 
aat  it  could  only  be  compared  to  a  scene  among  the  Turks. 
The  Stemdard  had  an  article  upon  the  subject^  in  which  speaking  of 
the  lecture  of  Mr.  Hobs  as  very  able,  it  brought  forward  some  sin- 
gularly weak  arguments  against  his  conclusions,  of  which  it  grarely 
said,  that  they  had  never  been  satisfactorily  answered. 

One  of  the  points  so  raised  we  now  propose  to  deal  with,  as  it  is  well 
suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  general  newspaper  reading  public.  The 
others  have  not  only  been  answered  over  and  over  again,  but  specially 
by  Mr.  Butler- Johnstone  in  a  letter  to  the  Standard  which  spac^ 
prevents  us  from  giving.  To  his  able  exposition  on  blockade  we  will  add 
one  further  idea.  The  Standard  says,  "  We  cannot  ejBFectually  exercise 
our  "  ancient  rights  over  neutral  ships  without  the  risk  of  making  every 
'^  neutral  an  enemy/'  and  then  goes  on  to  advocate  blockade  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Right  of  Search  and  Seizure.  The  assumption 
therefore  is  that  blockade  is  less  inconvenient  to  the  neutral  than  ex- 
posure to  search  for  enemies'  goods,  although  he  is  already,  under  the 
existing  practice,  liable  to  search  for  contraband  of  war.  As  the 
Standard  takes  the  late  war  between  France  and  Germany  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  damage  to  the  neutral  from  the  exercise  of  Maritime  Rights, 
let  us  suppose  that  Germany  had  used  the  right  of  blockade,  -which 
still  remains.  What  would  that  have  meant,  but  an  entire  cessation 
of  all  intercourse  with  France  in  so  far  as  the  blockade  w^as 
instituted  ? 

This  journal,  in  trying  to  frighten  us  away  from  using  our  maritime 
powers,  puts  forward  the  hypotnesis  diat  France  had  used  hers  during 
the  late  conflict,  and  then  imagines  wlmt  would  have  happened  in 
consequence.  Namely  a  French  cruiser  in  the  Channel  woiild  have 
overhauled  every  steamer  that  issued  from  Liverpool,  and  ***  carried 
•'  into  Brest  or  Cherbourg  every  one  on  board  of  which  she  found  a 
"  bale  of  goods,  supposed  to  belong  to  a  German  merchant  I"  Let  us 
suppose  for  an  instant  that  tiwtift  n^^i-ahsurdity,  and  might  really 
have  happened.  Would  we  in  England  have  been  better  off  had  the 
ports  of  Boulogne,  Calais,  Havre,  Bordeaux,  Brest,  Marseilles,  &c., 
been  blockaded,  so  that  no  one  could  enter  them,  which,  of  course,  is 
the  meaning  of  blockade  ?  That  Germany  had  not  the  means  of 
blockading  tlie  French  coasts  does  not  alter  our  argument. 
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The  point  is  to  show  how  absurdly  inconsistent  are  those  who 
support  olockade  of  enemies'  ports  as  a  substitute  for  searcli  of  neutral 
Tessels,  the  only  argument  against  the  latter  being  the  inconvenience 
to  the  neutral.  Those  only  are  consistent  in  this  matter  who  go  the 
whole  length,  and  declare  that  on  the  ground  of  humanity,  and  of 
moneif  makmg^  all  maritime  war  should  cease.  Even  the  advocates  c$ 
the  immunity  of  all  private  property  have  prtiended  not  to  give  up  the 
right  of  blockade.  We  say  pretended,  for  while  those  of  that  party 
who  have  advocated  it  m  the  House  have  answered  the  objection,  '^But 
bow  is  England  to  use  her  maritime  power  if  she  is  to  give  up  all 
capture  of  merchant  vessels  ?"  by  saying,  ^^  You  can  still  blockade^'* 
others,  belonging  to  the  same  party,  liave  argued  out  of  the  Honse  that 
blockade  also  should  be  given  up. 

We  will  now  take  the  Stawiard^s  suppositioD  of  Frencli  cruiserB 
overhauling  the  steamers  of  our  great  packet  lines,  and  the  further 
one  that  we  should  them  have  beeu  at  war  within  three  months-— with 
whom  we  are  not  told ;  but,  on  such  gnmnds,  it  could  only  be  with 
France. 

It  is  worth  dealing  with  this  proposition  on  moral  grounds,  as  an 
example  of  what  comes  of  the  habit  of  newspaper  writing  and  reading, 
and  of  the  gravest  matters  being  dealt  with  by  an  anonymous  pen, 
writing  from  a  motive  which  is  not  avowed,  and  on  a  subject  with 
which  no  previous  study  has  qualified  the  writer  to  deal. 

The  late  conflict  in  Europe,  at  which  we  assisted  as  a  neutral,  was 
remarkable  for  its  inequality  both  by  land  and  sea ;  but  this  inequality 
on  the  two  elements  would,  had  things  taken  their  natural  course, 
have  been  redressed,  because  the  power  that  was  most  powerful  on 
land  had  no  power  at  sea,  in  comparison  to  its  enemy.  That  the 
balance  was  not  redressed,  and  that  France's  naval  power  and  re- 
sources were  not  directed  against  the  enemy  who  was  crushing 
her  on  land,  is  mainly  due  to  England.  Lord  GRANVtLLE's  name 
was  appended  to  the  despatch  which  called  on  France  to  adhere  to 
the  Declaration  of  Paris,  but  the  shame  and  the  loss  <A  that  act  is 
ours.  If  not  atoned  for  by  now  engaging  France  by  our  example 
and  encouragement  to  restore  her  maritime  power,  we  shall  suffer  for 
it  yet  when  it  will  be  too  late  to  repent  of  it. 

Such  having  been  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  an  English  journal 
puts  forth,  aj»  an  argument  for  our  adhering  to  this  Declaration,  that 
we  would  have  been  driven  to  attack  France  bad  she  exercised  those 
naval  rights  which  would  have  saved  her  from  the  crushing  defeat 
and.  humiliation  which  she  has  undergone,  and  saved  us  from  Uie  new 
danger  of  the  preponderance  of  one  great  military  power. 

Any  amount  of  temporary  inconvenience  which  we  might  have 
incurred  in  1870-71,  it  would  have  been  well  to  have  undergcwie, 
when  by  it,  not  only  the  preponderance  of  military  power  would  have 
been  prevented,  but  the  yoke  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  would 
have  been  taken  off  our  necks.  For  no  temporary  loss  in  money 
can  be  compared  by  a  sane  man,  to  such  a  loss  as  deprives  a  country 
of  its  natujpal  means  of  defence  in  war. 

'*  It  is  wholly  unprecedented  to  stijpulate,  in  a  Treaty  of  Peace,  any 
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"  limitation  of  the  powers  which  the  parties  may  think  it  expedient  to  make 
^'  use  of  in  time  of  War.  His  Majesty  will  never  consent  to  place 
"  out  of  his  hands,  in  a  Treaty  of  Peace,  those  means  which  may  be 
"  necessary  for  tJie  secuHty  of  his  domirnons  in  time  of  WarP 

So  said  Lord  Hawkesburt  at  Amiens,  January,  1802,  in  answer 
to  insidious  proposals  from  Napoleok.  Half  a  centuiy  later  the  De- 
claration of  Paris  was  signed. 

It  is  true  that  we  were  once  on  the  point  of  going  to  war  because  of 
the  exercise  of  the  Right  of  Search  by  the  United  States,  The  Trent 
affair  ought  now  to  be  remembered,  and  the  attitude  which  France 
immediately  assumed.  That  episode  in  our  History  ought  to  be  a 
suiRcient  answer  to  the  ^^ waste  paper"  argument  which  is  at  this 
moment  the  real  obstacle  to  the  abrogation  of  the  Deelaration  of 
Paris.  Tlie  Conservative  Party,  being  now  in  a  majority,  could  of 
course  at  once  carry  a  resolution  which  must  force  the  Minisl^  to 
declare  that  England  does  not  consider  herself  bound  by  it.  They 
will  not  do  this.  Why?  mainly  by  means  of  the  "waste  paper** 
argument.  In  the  forthcoming  debate,  we  suppose  that  Mr.  Bottrkb 
will  get  up  as  he  did  before,  and  deliver  a  speech,  learnt  by  heart,  if 
not  actually  read,  to  the  effect  that  England  is  bound  in  honour,  &&, 
to  adhere  to  the  Declaration.  But  it  is  not  such  a  speech  that  will 
carry  the  votes  of  the  House,  nor  the  false  historical  arguments  of 
Histoncus,  on  the  other  side.  It  will  be  the  private  whisper  from  man 
to  man.  "  We  will  tear  up  the  Declaration  when  we  go  to  war : 
**  it  cannot  really  bind  us.  Therefore,  there  is  no  need  for  you  to 
"  urge  the  Government  to  any  declaration  at  an  inconvenient 
"  moment.  It  will  not  do  for  us  to  exasperate  Germany  and  Russia 
^^  just  now^  We  are  not  imagining  things.  Lord  malmesbubt 
publicly  stated  in  the  House,  when  Parliament  met  for  the  first  time 
after  the  Trent  affair  (February  10,  1862),  that  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  would  not  be  adhered  to  in  time  of  war.  He  said  this  while 
supporting  the  Government  for  its  conduct  in  resisting  the  United 
States,  then  at  war^  for  exercising  the  Bight  of  Search,  although  that 
country  had  not  adhered  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 

Here  are  his  words,  which  must  now  be  read  in  the  light  of  sub- 
sequent events. 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  carry  out  the  Declaration  as  far  as 
*^  relates  to  privateers.  I  do  not  think  that  a  great  maritime  country 
^^  should  be  bound  by  such  a  Declaration ;  but  at  all  events,  I  am 
**  certain  that  in  a  great  war  circumstances  wotdd  be  too  strong  for  oh 
^^  adherence  to  it.  Suppose  that  England  and  France  were  at  war, 
*^  and  that  the  events  which  occurred  before,  were  to  happen  again, 
"  that  the  English  fleet  destroyed  the  greater  portion  of  the  French 
^'  war  navy  and  blockaded  the  remainder  in  their  ports,  could  it  be 
"  believed  that  that  warlike  people  would  not  have  recourse  to  the 
*^  law  of  self-preservation,  and!^  adopt  other  means  to  drive  away  the 
^^  hostile  fleets  from  their  coasts  ?  The  only  means  would  be  to  issue 
^^  letters  of  marque  all  over  the  world,  to  prey  upon  our  commerce  and 
"  so  compel  us  to  withdraw  our  ships  to  protect  our  trade.  What  I 
"  intended  to  say  was  that,  supposing  a  gieat  country  like  England 
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«<  or  France^  after  a  desperate  war  were  driven  to  the  last  extremity^ 
•*  I  do  not  believe  that  either  a  warlike  people  like  the  French,  or  a 
*'  nation  of  the  same  spirit  as  our  own,  would  be  restrained  by  the 
^^  paper  declaration  made  at  Paris  in  1856." 

The  "  waste  paper"  argument  could  not  be  more  forcibly  stated 
than  it  is  here.  Experience  has  disproved  it  in  every  point.  France, 
during  the  American  civil  war  joined  with  us  in  such  an  ostentatious 
manner  on  the  Trent  affair,  that  her  support  assumed  the  appearance 
of  coercion.  She  called  on  us  to  resist  the  exercise  of  the  Right  of 
Search.  No  sooner  was  the  American  civil  war  concluded  than  she 
was  herself  struck  by  the  blow  she  had  inflicted  on  the  United  States 
and  on  us.  Having  failed  as  regards  military  means  in  Mexico,  she 
found  herself  utterly  powerless  before  the  United  States,  and  was 
forced  to  recall  her  expedition  at  their  demands.  From  that  moment 
commenced  the  downfall  of  the  Empire.  She  has  since  been  "  driven 
to  the  last  extremity,"  but  not  one  Frenchman  was  found  to  utter  the 
words  "  We  must  get  rid  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  and  exercise  our 
"  Maritime  Rights." 

After  having  menaced  the  United  States  when  they  were  engaged 
in  a  civil  war,  and  held  back  France  when  about  to  go  to  war,  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  what  Avords  would  serve  to 
express  the  baseness  of  our  conduct  should  we  now  in  peace  continue 
td  declare  our  adhesion  to  that  document,  while  all  the  time  secretly 
intending  in  war,  to  repudiate  it ;  that  is  to  say,  keep  to  it  while  it  is 
advantageous  to  us,  and  repudiate  it  when  it  will  be  injuriDUS.  Whether 
base  or  not,  it  will  be  too  late.  Lord  Malmesbury  talks  complacently 
of  a  nation  of  spirit  not  bcingbound  by  a  paper  declaration  in  the  mo- 
ment of  their  extremity.  Why  wait  until  we  are  in  an  extremity, 
if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all !  Are  we  a  nation  of  spirit  if  we  dare  not 
now  say  "  We  intend  to  use  our  Maritime  Power  should  we  be 
^*  attacked." 

If  we  are  cowards  Tnow,  will  defeat  make  us  brave  ?  Let  us  at 
least  take  warning  by  France,  and  remember  that  she  looked  to  Russia 
for  support  in  her  extremity,  and  has  not  yet  learned  the  lesson  of 
what  expecting  foreign  help  and  sacrificing  to  it  home  resources, 
leads  to. 

But  we  repeat  if  it  is  only  after  defeat  that  we  bethink  ourselves 
of  attacking  the  enemies'  commerce,  and  using  privateers,  it  will  be  too 
late.  Lord  Dundonald  said  that  England  could  not  be  safe  for  an 
hotir,  unless  she  was  able  to  strike  the  first  blow*        ^  ^ 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  French  cruisers  stopping  and  bringing 
into  port  our  merchant  and  passenger  steamers  leaving  Liverpool. 
Are  there  then  no  such  things  as  prize  courts,  and  damages  for 
illegal  captures  ?•  Is  not  the  object  of  the  cruiser  to  make  profit, 
whether  it  be  a  Queen's  ship  or  a  merchant  volunteer  1 

It  was  not  in  St.  George's  Channel  but  in  the  Baltic  that  the  French 
cruisers  would  have  been  found  stopping  the  German  trade.  For  if 
by  any  chance  a  '*  stray  bale  of  German  goods  "  could  be  found  on 
board  an  English  vessel  about  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  it  certainly  would 
not  be  worth  the  while  of  the  cruiser  to  look  for  it.     The  object  being 
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gain,  and  gain  being  only  to  be  made  by  a  capture  which  a  prize  court 
will  justify,  the  operation  of  searching  for  vessels  beinc  also  one  of 
hardship  involving  constant  exposure  and  watchfulness,  tnere  is  every 
guarantee  that  only  those  vessels  will  be  visited  on  board  of  which 


It  is  not  only  by  Maritime  War  that  the  neutral  is  unavoidably 
injured.  ^Vitness  the  sufferings  of  our  own  operatives  and  millowners 
during  the  American  civil  contest. 

It  is  only  a  paper  declaration.  How  does  that  help  us  I  It  is 
because  it  is  only  a  paper  declaration  that  it  is  dangerous.  It  is  put 
forward  on  the  grounds  of  bringing  about  certainty  and  uniformity. 
The  very  words  on  paper  have  destroyed  at  once  certaiutv  and  uni- 
formity. There  is  nothing  but  shifting  sands  before  ani  around  us 
save  by  the  tearing  up  of  tliat  piece  of  paper. 

Otherwise  not  only  when  cases  of  war  arise,  but  when  any  .rumour 
of  war  is  heard  the  question  will  be,  '^  Should  it  be  observed  or  not?" 
Again,  how  shall  questions  of  war  on  our  part  arise  ?  when  under  the 
this  foul  inky  parchment  bond  we  shall  yield  in  peace  all  that  the 
legitimately  drawn  sword  is  given  us  to  defend. 

But  all  reasoning  is  here  contemptible.  It  was  not  by  reasoning  on 
the  subject  that  the  alteration  was  made.  It  was  made  by  design  on 
the  part  of  others,  through  fraud  on  the  part  of  your  representative ; 
because  you  were  a  people  without  spirit  and  without  sense.  You 
have,  therefore,  been  conquered  before  the  struggle  has  come,  and 
your  sense  has  been  reserved  for  its  display  in  the  finding  of  falJacious 
arguments  used  by  demagogues  to  create  for  themselves  a  paltry 
notoriety  for  their  country's  ruin. 

Nullum  judicium^  nisi  publica  merces. 


The  Maritime   League. 

On  May  the  14th  a  Conference  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committees 
was  held  at  Manchester,  which  was  attended  by  representatives  of  the 
London  Maritime  League.  In  introducing  these  gentlemen  the 
chairman  of  the  Conference  made  the  remark  that  he  understood  the 
organisation  and  action  of  the  Foveign  Affairs  Committees  to  be  now 
in  some  degree  superseded  by  that  of  the  Maritime  League. 

To  this  it  was  replied  that  it  might  as  well  be  said  of  the  base  of  a 
pyramid  that  it  was  superseded  by  its  apex.  The  knowledge  and  the 
action  of  the  working  men  is  the  foundation  of  the  movement  for  the 
recovery  of  England ;  the  real  labour  has  been  the  construction  of 
that  foundation,  and  year  by  year,  and  foot  by  footythat  edifice  has 
been  raised,  which  has  now  attained  such  a  height  that  it  is  com- 
manding the  attention  of  all. 

As  the  history  of  the  League  may  the  history  of  the  England  of  the 
future,  it  is  worth  while  now  when  it  is  but  in  the  secc«d  year  of  its 
existence  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  how  it  came  into  being.     In  1874 
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the  British  nation  bad  been  moved  to  a  degree  of  reflection  imiuttal  to 
it  by  the  events  of  the  Franco-Pmssian  war,  and  by  the  evident  ambition 
and  enorinons  aggrandisement  of  Russia.  It  was  further  startled  by 
the  Russian  proposal  to  reconstruct  the  laws  of  war  at  the  Brussels 
Conference  in  such  fashion  as  to  give  the  world  over  to  the  Powers 
possessing  large  armies.  Public  meetings  to  remonstrate  against  this 
were  held  throughout  England^  and  a  kej-note  was  soundea  in  these 
columns  which  was  ecnoed  by  the  press  in  general^  in  a  most 
unusual  manner,  to  the  effect  that  the  only  security  and  available 
counterpoise,  was  for  England  to  recover  her  Maritime  Rights. 

Consequent  upon  this,  an  independent  and  patriotic  member,  Mr. 
Baliue  Cochrane,  on  the  13th  April,  1875,  brought  forward  a 
motion  for  withdrawing  from  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  who  spoke  as  if  he 
held  a  brief  in  a  nisi  pritts  case  for  the  Cabinet  of  the  Empress  Cathb- 
BIK£,  took  occasion  to  recall  the  speech  of  Lord  Derby  in  1867, 
recognising  the  obligation  of  the  Deolaration  of  Paris.  Mr.  Forsyth, 
on  the  other  side,  read  part  of  the  denunciation  of  the  Declaration 
of  Mr.  Dibraeli  on  the  17th  of  March,  1862.  No  one  seemed  to 
notice  the  difference  between  the  Premier  and  the  Foreign  Secretary. 
Mr.  Disraeli  maintained  perfect  silence. 

Mr.  BoURKE,  the  Under-Secretary,  who  was  put  up  to  speak,  or 
rather  to  read  a  speech,  did  not  deal  with  the  subject  matter  in  argu- 
ment, but  enunciated  the  doctrine,  that  the  Queen's  signature  is  an 
iinnece^aiy  appendage  to  the  treaties  slie  makes.  The  House 
divided ;  for  the  Previous  Question  there  were  260  votes,  for  putting 
the  Motion  36.  There  had  been  a  long  and  vehement  debate  arising 
on  a  question  of  privilege,  after  which  many  members  had  withdrawn. 

The  next  morning  a  few  gentlemen  met  tc^ther  and  said  :  '^  It  is 
clear  the  Government  will  not  or  cannot  save  the  country,  let  us  try 
and  form  a  Maritime  League  to  unite  in  combined  action  all  those, 
high  or  low,  who  wish  Great  Britain  to  secure  her  naval  power,  and  so 
secure  not  only  her  prestige  and  prosperity,  but  her  very  existence." 

The  ordinary  forms  of  appointing  officers  and  drawing  up  rules 
were  gone  through,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  so  many  ad- 
herents came  in  that  a  substantial  body  was  brought  into  action. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  the  session  Mr.  O'Clery  moved  for  copies 
of  instructions  given  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  and  Lord  Cowley  relative  to  the  signature  of  the  De- 
claration of  Paris.  These  of  course  were  not  granted,  but  in  the 
debate  which  ensued,  Mr.  Butler-Johnstone  took  occasion  to  de- 
nounce the  Declaration  in  energetic  terms. 

During  the  recess,  the  League  was  industrious  in  preparing  and 
circulating  addresses,  and  in  communicating  with  influential  persons, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  tneeting  of  Parliament  its  numbers  had  con- 
siderably increased — weekly  meetings  were  held  for  the  purpose  of 
enrolling  members,  and  at  length  it  was  thought  necessary  to  advertise 
its  purpose  and  the  names  of  its  Council  in  the  columns  of  the  Times* 

These,  comprising  Peers,  Members  of  Parliament,  and  naval  as  well 
as  military  officers  of  high  distinction  were  sufficiently  well  known 
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(to  command  attention.  The  meetings  of  the  League,  though  perhaps 
rather  of  ^a  private  than  a  public  nature,  have  been  reported  by  the 
London  Press,  and  even  by  the  leading  journal,  althougn  the  subject 
had  been  heretofore  left  altogether  unnoticed  by  the  Times,  or  if 
mentioned  at  all,  only  with  ridicule.  Between  January  and  July  the 
numbers  of  the  League  have  more  than  trebled,  more  than  one  news- 
paper has  placed  itself  unreservedly  at  their  service.  Very  many 
public  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  most  important  towns,  and  have 
passed  resolutions,  their  sense  adopting  their  petition,  and  lectures 
nave  been  given  in  London  and  the  provinces,  particularly  one  at 
the  United  Service  Institution,  where  the  admirable  'paper  of  Mr. 
Hoss  of  Bladensberg  was  received  by  an  audience  of  no  ordinary 
culture  with  unanimous  approval,  amounting  to  enthusiasm. 

It  is  very  clear  that  all  this  ig  merely  preparative.  The  real  issue 
must  ultimately  be  decided  in  Parliament,  and  it  will  not  be  so  this 
year.  To  use  a  military  illustration,  it  is  not  a  battle  we  are  fighting, 
but  a  campaign  we  are  now  entering  on.  For  many  a  long  year  the 
discipline  and  training  of  the  soldiers  have  gone  on,  the  ammunition  has 
been  provided,  the  staff  corps  has  been  organised,  and  now  we  shall 
learn  to  know  our  power,  and  improve  our  method,  by  skirmish  after 
skirmish.  On  the  other  hand  if  ^^e  gained  our  victory  now,  we  might 
sink  back  into  the  pristine  inertness. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  League,  as  reported  in  the  limeB  of  the  21st 
of  June,  Mr.  BuTiiER-JoHNSTONE  threw  a  light  on  the  amount  of  pro- 
tection the  interests  of  Efngland  derive  from  Parliamentary  institu- 
tions. This  is  the  epitome  of  what  he  said.  He  had  been  engaged  in 
balloting  twice  a  week  for  six  weeks,  trying  to  get  a  day  upon  which 
to  bring  on  the  question  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  and  the  necessity 
of  the  withdrawing  of  Great  Britain  from  that  Declaration,  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  without  success. 

He  dwelt  on  the  diflSculty  of  any  independent  member  without 
Government  interest  bringing  on  any  particular  question,  and  he 
mentioned  an  instance  where  five  years  had  elapsed  before  one  mem- 
ber of  his  acquaintance  could  bring  on  one  particular  Motion.  Private 
members'  pri\nleges,  he  said,  were  getting  smaller  and  smaller  every 
day,  and  the  House  of  Commons  would  soon  become  nothing  more 
than  a  registration  court  for  the  edicts  of  the  executive  ministers.  The 
Government  of  the  day  would  actually  be  able  to  carry  on  a  conspiracy 
with  other  Powers,  against  the  wishes  of  the  people,  without  a  private 
member  being  able  to  lay  the  question  before  Parliament. 
-  Much  misconception  exists  as  to  the  opportunity  an  independent 
member  has  of  bringing  forward  any  question.  Very  many  of  the  con- 
stituencies will  be  suprised  to  hear  that  it  depends  entirely  on 
chance. 

Twice  a  week  he  may  put  down  his  name  for  a  Motion  on  a  given 
day,  but  a  great  many  other  members  may  do  the  same,  and  in  event 
of  the  Motion  being  an  inconvenient  one  to  Government,  a  great  many 
will  do  it :  he  must  specify  the  day,  and  then  all  those  whose  names  are 
down  for  that  day  ballot  for  precedence ;  if  he  comes  out  late  on  the  list, 
his  Motion  cannot,  of  course,  come  on,  for  the  House  will  be  adjourned^ 
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so  that  all  you  have  got  by  your  extension  of  the  suffrage  is  a  hap- 
hazard possibility  of  your  grievances  or  your  wishes  becoming  known, 
dependent  not  on  their  importance  or  urgency  but  on  sheer  chance. 

In  the  present  instance  a  counter  move  has  taken  place ;  several 
other  memlbers  put  their  names  down  for  a  Similar  Motion.  It  appears 
from  a  conversation  on  the  22nd  of  June  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  Speaker  cannot  forbid  this  as  irregular,  consequently  on  the 
14th  of  July  Mr.  Percy  Wtndham's  Motion  on  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  will  have  precedence,  and  there  will  be  a  debate,  unless,  which 
is  most  unlikely,  the  House  be  counted  out.  It  is  not  necessarjr  to 
comment  on  the  conduct  of  Lord  Robert  Montagu  in  proposing 
to  move  an  amendment  which  is  in  form  tantamount  to  the  previous 
question,  but  which  would  be  in  reality  an  abdication  by  the  House 
of  its  position  as  Constitutional  Adviser  of  the  Crown  in  its  relations 
with  Foreign  States. 

The  points  now  for  consideration,  are,  what  would  have  been  the 
effect  if  the  Motion  had  not  come  on  at  all  ?  What  would  be  the  effect 
of  its  success  t  what  will  be  the  result  of  a  majority  against  it  ? 

It  is  idle  to  speculate  on  events  which  have  not  happened  and  are 
not  going  to  happen ;  on  the  first  point,  therefore,  only  this  need  be 
said.  Had  Mr.  rERCY  Wyndham  been  debarred  from  bringing  on  his 
Motion  either  by  the  arbitrary  decision  of  the  Speaker  or  by  a  vote  of 
the  House,  the  action  of  the  Maritime  League  would  have  assumed 
a  new  and  duplex  form.  It  would  have  had  to  arouse  the  country  not 
only  for  the  recovery  of  its  Maritime  Power  but  for  the  right  of  the 
people  to  have  their  grievances  represented  in  Parliament  by  the 
members  they  have  elected  for  that  purpose.  It  must  be  noted  here 
that  the  Government  were  willing  to  give  a  day  to  the  Member  for 
Stoke  to  bring  forward  the  alleged  wrongs  of  a  private  person  but  will 
not  give  one  to  consider  whether  England  has  parted  with  her  Mari- 
time Power  bv  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  Had  the  Motion  been  for- 
bidden on  technical  grounds  and  at  the  implied  wish  of  the  Govern- 
ment, indignation  would  have  been  aroused  in  a  sufficient  manner  to 
raise  at  once  a  constitutional  question  which  must  sooner  or  later 
be  brought  before  the  country  in  another  form. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  all  important  that  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
and  its  effects  should  be  presented  and  kept  before  the  eyes  of  the 
British  people  constantly,  incessantly,  and  in  every  form.  Nothing 
does  this  so  effectually  as  a  debate  in  Parliament,  especially  when  the 
power  of  argument  is  all  on  the  one  side ;  and  on  the  other,  nothing 
out  fallacy  and,  at  best,  futile  suggestions  of  expediency. 

Considerations  as  to  the  possible  success  of  the  Motion  are  equally 
unnecessary.  In  all  human  probability  it  will  not  succeed  this  year, 
and  if  by  any  unforeseen  circumstances  it  did  succeed,  the  success 
might  be  a  positive  misfortune. 

It  is  not  the  mere  abrogation  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  that  will 
make  England  safe ;  it  is  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  Englishmen 
what  true  naval  power  is,  and  how  it  ought  to  be  used.  Suppose  that 
at  this  moment  the  Declaration  were  rescinded,  we  should  be  exactly 
in  the  same  position  as  we  were  in  January,  1854.    Then  there  were 
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no  inky  bonils^  real  or  fictitious,  to  fetter  our  maritime  strength  in  any 
'v^ay ;  yet  two  months  later  there  came  that  spurious  Order  in  Coonci^ 
purporting  to  be  a  command  from  the  Queen,  that  in  tlie  coming  war 
iffith  Kussia  no  injury  at  all  should  be  done  to  Russian  trade. 

The  nation  has  to  learn  what  its  Maritime  Rights  are,  and  how  to 
use  them,  otherwise  the  fatal  farce  of  the  Crimean  War  might  be 
repeated  again  and  again. 

Every  Motion  and  every  ensuing  debate  must  and  does  teach  this 
more  and  more,  and  if  there  were  an  English  minister  in  Doii\'ning-street 
actually  desirous  of  parting  for  ever  and  a  day  with  the  Power  of 
England  at  Sea,  he  could  scarcely  do  a  better  thing  for  the  great 
military  Powers  than  to  withdraw  from  the  Declaration  to  the  end  of 
stopping  all  agitation  on  the  subject,  with  the  secret  promise  that  the 
right  of  maritime  capture  should  be  suspended  by  an  Order  in  Council 
if  ever  England  became  involved  in  war. 

Annual,  or,  if  possible,  more  frequent  Motions  on  the  subject  will 
obviate  that  danger  so  long  as  one  man  or  two  men  have  the  special 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  which  is  now  possessed  by  thousands :  the 
knowledge  must  spread,  and  the  time  will  come  when  the  naval  power 
of  England  will  be  restored  to  her,  not  by  the  concession  of  a  minister 
afraid  of  consequences,  but  at  the  unanimous  demand  of  a  whole 
people  through  their  representatives  in  Parliament. 

In  the  mean  time  agitation  on  the  subject  will  make  it  unlikely 
for  any  foreign  Power  to  take  such  steps  as  will  strengthen  tlw 
influence  of  those  who  are  instructing  the  English  nation,  or  open 
the  eyes  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  their  powerlessness  as  to  all 
other  means  of  action  against  an  enemy. 

Little  need  be  said  as  to  the  course  the  debate  is  likely  to  take. 
The  same  fallacies  will  be  repeated  which  have  been  put  forward ti^^u^ 
ad  nauseam.  It  will  be  said  that  the  Queen's  signature  is  not  neces- 
sary tc  ratify  an  act  of  State,  as  if  that  formal  and  solemn  act  w^ere  not 
the  very  sign  and  essence  of  validity,  as  a  private  man's  signature  is  to 
his  own  will.  It  will  be  averred  that  because  England  has  many  ships 
she  is  weaker  than  nations  who  have  but  few,  aud  that  she  can  make 
money  by  being  a  neutral  carrier  when  other  countries  are  at  w^ar ;  as 
if  when  she  were  at  war.  her  whole  carrying  trade,  ships,  and  sailors 
would  not  pass  to  the  neutrals,  under  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  to  the 
absolute  ruin  of  her  merchants. 

It  will  be  maintained  that  she  would  find  difficultjr  in  proving 
belligerent  ownership  and  condemnii]g  enemies'  goods,  as  if  prize  courts 
had  no  rules  to  guide  them  and  had  not  been  instituted  for  this  especial 

Eurpose,  and  much  will  be  said  of  progress,  civilisation,  free  trade  and 
umanity,  as  if  it  were  humane  to  cut  your  enemy's  tlux)at  and  let  his 
goods  go  free,  and  as  if  it  were  desirable  for  the  merchant  to  make 
his  fortune  and  the  great  body  of  the  tax-payers  to  pay  for  the  same 
with  their  purses  and  their  persons.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  House  of 
Commons  will  come  to  a  decision.  Heretofore  it  has  always  confessed 
itself  incompetent  to  deal  with  such  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
England  shall  retain  her  power,  and  has  shirked  all  responsibility  as  to 
the  national  welfare  by  tliat  most  ignoble  of  expedients — the  previous 
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qnestion — neither  affirming  nor  denying,  and  thereby  stnltifying  itself. 
What  Mr.  Disraeli  will  do  is  h'ke  everything  else  that  appertains  to 
him,  an  enigma,  but  not  an  insoluble  one. 

He  who  spoke  again  and  again  on  the  Declaration  of  Paris  in 
words,  so  often  quoted  in  these  pages,  is  not  blind  like  other  men. 
But  his  recent  acts  have  to  be  examined.  He  who  called  Lord 
Clarendon,  the  Minister  of  a  country  unable  to  enforce  its  decrees, 
is  now  getting  credit  for  being  the  leader  of  events,  and  checkmating 
Russia  as  the  Minister  of  the  same  country ;  the  argument  of  Eng- 
land's feebleness  will  be  met  by  pointing  to  the  fleet  in  Besika  Bay. 
But  Mr.  Disraeli  has  himself  taught  ns  the  words  ^*  credulity  or 
connivance  " — it  would  be  an  evil  day  if  that  expression  should  have 
to  be  applied  to  himself.  The  popularity  gained  by  the  purchase  of 
the  Suez  Canal  shares,  the  honour  of  making  an  Empress,  even  the 
credit  of  keeping  aloof  from  the  Brussels  Conference,  and  the  refusal 
to  sign  the  Berlin  Note,  may  be  lost  in  an  hour,  if  it  becomes  a  cer- 
tainty tliat  the  only  man  who  is  able  to  restore  her  power  to  England, 
knowingly  and  willingly  refuses  to  do  so. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  England  alone,  but  the  subject  would 
be  incomplete  without  a  I'eference  to  France.  The  formation  of  a 
P^rench  Maritime  League  is  of  the  gravest  impoii;,  it  is  not  merely 
that  the  action  thex*e  doubles  ours,  as  ours  in  some  measui'e  helped  to 
inaugurate  theirs ;  but  this  mutual  and  cordial  alliance  is  the  best 
guarantee  for  the  success  of  our  joint  objects,  and  for  the  future 
peace  of  the  world. 

One  remark  remains  to  be  added.  In  a  work  like  this,  it  is  necessary 
to  subdue  all  such  passions  as  hope  or  fear,  nevertheless,  though  we 
may  not  be  mastered  by  these  feelings,  we  may  admit  them  to  be 
used.  Fear  properly  restrained  may  serve  as  caution;  hope,  though  it 
must  not  intoxicate,  may  be  used  as  an  incentive.  There  is  hoj^e  both 
for  England  and  France  in  tlds.  No  man  can  study  the  question  of 
Maritime  Rights,  and  the  betrayal  of  both  countries  in  their  surrender, 
without  examining  innumerable  collateral  subjects,  both  of  external 

Eolicy  and  of  internal  law.  There  is  hope,  then,  that  the  bodies  which 
ave  been  formed  on  either  side  the  Channel  may  save  their  respective 
countries — a  handful  of  instructed  men  could  do  this  at  almost  any 
time;  there  is  nothing  beyond  the  reach  of  the  French  and  the  English 
Maritime  Leagues,  it  they  use  that  means  aright. 

Stewart  E.  Rollakd. 

Dibden  Lodge,  June  129. 


Meeting  of  the  Maritime  League^ 

(From  the  "  Times''  of  Jvne  21, 1876.) 

The  Maritime  League  for  the  Resumption  of  the  Naval  Eights  of  Great 
Britain  held  a  meeting  yesterday  at  the  Charing-cross  Hotel.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  Stewaht  E.  Holland,  and  among  those  present 
were  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  the  Chetalier  0*Clert,  M.P.,  Mr.  H.  A.  M. 
BuTLBE-JoHNSToNE,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  YoEKE,  M.P.,  Lieutenant  Gill,  R.B., 
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Commander  CaEiVE,  B.N.,  Colonel  Nassau  Lees,  and  others.  The 
chairmaD,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  briefly  alluded  to  the  progress 
made  by  the  League  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  called  upon  Mr. 
BuTLEB- JoHysToyE,  !>r.P.,  to  speak  on  the  aspect  of  the  question  in 
Parliament.  Mr.  Jon^sToNE  said  he  had  engaged  in  ballotting  twice  a 
day  for  six  weeks  trying  to  get  a  day  upon  which  to  bring  the  question  of 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  and  the  necessity  for  the  withdrawal  of  Great 
Britain  from  that  Declaration  before  the  House  of  Commons,  but  without 
success.  Ultimately  he  got  eight  other  members  to  assist  him,  and  now 
Mr.  P.  Wtkdham  was  to  bring  the  question  before  the  House  one  day 
that  week.  But  he  was  told  that  an  objection  would  be  raised  by  the 
Speaker,  and  he  understood  all  the  forms  of  the  House  would  be  appealed 
to  in  order  to  prevent  the  question  from  being  brought  before  Parliament. 
He  understood  five  years  had  elapsed  before  Mr.  Newdeoatb  could  get  a 
day  to  bring  on  his  Conventual  and  Monastic  Institutions  question.  The 
Government  could  easily  fix  a  day  for  its  ^own  business,  but  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  a  private  member  to  obtain  a  day  for  a  particular 
question  unless  he  had  the  support  of  the  Government.  The  Government 
evidently  neither  intended  nor  wished  that  the  question  should  be  brought 
before  the  House,  but  he  knew  Mr.  Wyndham  was  a  determined  man,  and 
would  not  draw  back  from  his  position  unless  compelled.  It  was  nearly 
impossible  for  a  private  member  to  obtain  a  day  for  a  question,  however 
important  the  matter  might  be,  unless  the  Government  was  in  his  favour. 
Private  members*  privileges  were  getting  smaller  and  smaller,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  would  become  by  and  by  nothing  more  than  a  regis- 
tration Court  for  the  decrees  of  the  Executive  of  the  day.  He  thought 
the  country  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  privileges  and  opportu- 
nities of  private  members,  and  that  those  opportunities  should  be  increased. 
The  Government  of  the  day  would  actually  be  able  to  carry  on  a  conspiracy 
with  other  Powers  against  the  wishes  of  the  people  without  a  pnvate 
member  being  able  to  bring  the  question  before  Parliament.  He  proposed 
if  they  were  debarred  from  this  question  this  session,  that  they  should 
hold  mass  meetings  at  Manchester  and  other  places  on  the  'subject.  In 
other  Legislative  Assemblies  a  member  could  obtain  precedence  by  calling 
attention  to  the  urgency  of  his  question,  but  that  was  not  the  case  id 
England.  The  chairman  said  that  grave  as  was  the  matter  of  the  Decla> 
ration  of  Paris,  it  sunk  into  comparative  insignificance  when  compared 
with  the  fact  that  the  might  and  power  of  England  were  practically  in  the 
hands  of  two  or  three  men.  He  did  not  feel  inclined  to  speak  disrespect- 
fully of  any  one,  but  lie  should  feel  that  he  ought  to  throw  himself  into  any 
agitation  on  such  an  important  question.  The  question  ought  to  be 
decided  one  way  or  the  other  in  the  present  undecided  condition  of  Europe. 
A  considerable  discussion  ensued,  in  which  the  Earl  of  Denbigh^  Lieu- 
tenant Gill,  Commander  CnETyE,  Colonel  Lees,  and  others  joined,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  write  to  the  Prime  Minister  to  ask  him  to  receive  a  depu- 
tation to  lay  the  matter  before  him.  Afterwards  a  sub-committee  waa 
appointed,  and  the  chairman  read  a  letter  of  sympathy  frobi  M.  Eugrite 
PoTJJADE,  on  behalf  of  a  French  League  formed  to  co-operate  with  the 
Maritime  League.  The  meeting  closed  with  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  chairman. 
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The  Declaration  of  Paria 

CORRESPOlSrDENCE  WITH  LORD  COWLEY. 

No.  I. 
Thb  MA.RITIMB  LBA.airE  job  the  Besuhptioit  of  Natal  Bights 

BT  Gbeat  Bbitain. 

dl,  EMexHitrMt,  March  10, 1876. 

My  Lobb, — The  Association,  in  whose  name  we  are  directed  to  address 
you,  has  been  instituted  for  the  piirpose  of  recovering  to  this  country  all 
the  means  of  acting  at  sea  against  an  enemy,  in  time  of  war,  which  G-reat 
Britain  ever  possessed* 

Bepresentatires  of  all  ranks  and  classes  hare  joined  us,  including  Peers 
and  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  well  as  artisans  and  labourers. 
We  are  continually  adding  to  our  numbers,  and  through  our  efforts,  a 
vital  question  which  at  one  time  attracted  comparatively  little  attention, 
is  daily  more  studied  and  better  understood. 

It  was  in  1854  that  England  first  waived  the  cardinal  principle  of  her 
Maritime  Power,  the  practice  of  seizing  enemies'  goods  in  neutral  vessels. 
She  abandoned  this  practice  at  the  commencement  of  a  war  with  Russia, 
which  was  carried  to  its  conclusion  without  any  naval  operation  of  any 
importance.  When  the  war  was  over  the  British  Plenipotentiaries  signed  a 
Protocol  known  as  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  which  assumed  to  bind  this 
country  to  follow  for  the  future  the  rules  which  had  been  adopted  during 
the  war. 

No  sufficient  reasons  have  been  given  for  this  Declaration ;  no  corre- 
spondence respecting  either  the  suspension  of  the  Maritime  Power 
of  the  country  before  the  war  or  its  formal  abandonment  afterwards  has 
been  published  by  the  British  G-ovemment.  All  attempts  to  penetrate 
the  mystery  have  failed.  AH  requests  made  in  Parliament  for  the  papers 
and  correspondence  that  would  elucidate  it  have  been  refused ;  yet 
sufficient  has  transpired  to  make  it  imperative  that  all  should  be  known. 

Of  those  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  these  affairs  you,  my  Lord,  are 
the  only  survivor.  You  alone,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  possess  the  clue  to 
them,  and,  if  you  die  without  revealing  the  reasons  which  led  to  this  re- 
peated surrender  of  British  power,  an  all-important  chapter  in  our  nation's 
nistory  will  be  lost. 

It  appears  from  a  Memoir  read  by  M.  Dbouyk  db  Lhuts  at  the  Insti- 
tate  of  Prance  on  the  4th  of  April,  1868,  and  published  with  the  Report 
of  the  British  Neutrality  Laws  Commission,  that  negotiations  on  this 
sabject  were  begun  between  the  English  and  Prench  Qt>vemments  early  in 
1864.  These  negotiations  were  not  made  public,  and  the  first  intimation 
that  any  waiver  was  to  be  made,  in  the  impending  war,  of  British  naval 
rights  was  made  in  a  declaration  published  in  the  London  Gazette,  and  dated 
the  28th  of  March,  1854,  which  declaration  does  not  purport  to  have  been 
approved  by  Her  Majesty  the  QtriSEK,  or  to  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Pnvy  Council  or  to  the  Cabinet,  and  which  neither  bears  any  signature 
nor  any  other  mark  of  authority. 

Now  with  regard  to  communications  between  the  English  and  French 
Governments  at  that  time,  we  beg  to  call  your  Lordship's  attention  to 
this  passage  in  the  statement  of  M.  Dbot7TN  de  Lhuts.    He  says : 

<*  On  the  14th  Murch,  Lord  Cowlej  communicated  to  the  Minister  foi  Foreign  Affairs  at 
Saria  the  rough  draft  of  a  declaration  in  which  the  British  Government,  reserying 
the  qncation  of  right,  engaged  itself  to  limit  tbe  power  of  search  on  the  high  seas  to 
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the  verification  of  the  nationality  of  the  ship,  and  the  necessary  steps  for  ascertaining  vhetber 
contraband  of  war  were  on  board,  or  if  she  carried  enemy^s  correspondence ;  it  agreed,  more- 
over,    that  THE  NEUTBATi   VLAG  SHOULD  OOVEB  THE  EIVEICT%  XEKCUAJVBIBB,  and  that  the 

merchandise  of  the  neutral  should  remain  intact  under  the  flag  of  the  enemy ;  and  it,  in  fine,  ex- 
pressed an  intention  not  to  grant  letters  of  marque,  and  to  treat  as  pirates  dl  tJiose  of  its  sub- 
jects who  should  accept  them/' 

Thus,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1854,  aceording  to  M.  Dkoutn  de  Lhuts, 
your  Lordship  received  from  the  English  Goyeminent  &  notificatioa  that  tihe 
enemy's  merchandise  was  not  to  be  seized  in  neutral  vessels.  It  has  been 
usual,  we  believe,  for  instructions  to  the  Ambassador  at  Paris  to  be  sent  by 
the  Foreign  Secretary.  But,  on  the  25th  March,  that  is,  eleven  days  later 
than  the  above,  Lord  Clare27I)ON  wrote  as  follows  to  a  Deputation  of  Kussia 
Merchants. 

''  If  it  (Bussian  produce)  should  still  remain  enemies'  property,  notwith- 
standing it  is  shipped  from  a  neutral  port,  and  in  a  neutral  ship^  it  will  be 
condemned  (Timesy  March,  1854). 

This  letter  waa  written  in  rectification  of  the  verbal  statement  he  had 
made  to  that  same  Deputation  five  days  before,  when  he  had    said  that 

produce  coming  from   a  ueutral  port  would  be  considered  prknd/aeit 

friendly  cargo"  (see  City  article  Tirnes^  22nd  March,  1854). 
.  Thus  Lord  CLARSiinoK  on  the  22nd  March  declared  that  produce  coming 
&om  a  neutral  port  would  be  prijnd  facte  considered  as  friendly  cargo.  On 
the  25th  Lord  Cla^bendok  corrects  himself,  not  by  saying  that  the  neutral 
flag  will  cover  the  hostile  cargo,  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  namely,  that 
neither  neutral  port  nor  ueutral  ship  will  prevent  an  investigation  into  the 
hostile  character  of  the  cargo,  and  that,  this  being  ascertained,  **  the  neutral 
flag  should"  not  **  cover  the  enemy's  merchandise." 

It  follows,  therefore  that  since  Lord  GLAB£Si>OK,then  foreign  Seeretaxy, 
declared  on  the  25th  of  March  that  the  neutral  flag  should  not  cover  the 
enemy's  merchandise,  he  could  not  have  instructed  you  to  dedare  eleven 
days  previously  that  it  should. 

The  Declaration  of  the  16th  of  April,  1S56,  has  become  the  subject  of 
testimony  as  contradictory  as  that  which  we  have  cited  respecting  that  of 
the  28bh  of  March,  1864. 

The  Protocol  of  the  8th  of  April,  1856,  represents  the  proposal 
of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  as  made  by  France  and  England  and 
accepted  by  Prussia,  but  as  being  heard  with  surprise  by  the  Plenipoten* 
tiaries  of  Bussia  and  Austria,  and  as  being  entirely  unprovided  for  by  the 
instructions  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  these  three  Powers,  who  had  to  ask 
the  permission  of  their  re^ective  Courts  before  they  could  agree  to  so 
unexpected  a  proposition.  But,  when  the  subject  was  brought  befbre 
the  House  of  Commons  last  session,  a  former  servant  of  the  Crown,  Sir 
William  Habooubt,  averred  that : 

*'  He  bad  heard  Lord  Clarendon  say  that  thU  Declaration  would  have  bean  made  in  Paris 
whether  England  had  joined  in  ft  or  not ;  that  the  declaration  ot  all  the  Powers  of  Europe 
was  so  pronounced  add  unanimous,  that  in  that  great  Conference — which  was  in  some 
aenee  a  re>adjo9tment  of  Europe*— that  Declaration  would  inevitablr  have  heen  made.'* 

It  follows  therefore  that,  notwithstanding  the  account  given  by  the 
Protocol  signed  by  you,  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  had  not  only  provided  for, 
but  had  determined  upon  this  DeelaratidU. 

The  Declaration  accordingly  was  agreed  to,  and  signed  on  the  16th  of 
Ap>ril,  1856,  by  you  as  well  as  by  the  other  Plenipotentiaries ;  nevertheless 
there  is  no  record  or  trac6,  and  all  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  haye 
failed  to  discover  any  record  or  trace  that  either  you  or  Lord  CLARBi<rD02T 
had  been  duly  authorised  by  Her  Majesty  the  Qtteew,  to  sign  a  document 
which  thus  professed  to  change  the  Law  of  JSTations  and  the  laws  of  Great 
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Britain.     Moreover,  there  is  good  ground  for  the  belief  that  you  were  not 
80  authorised,  for  Lord  Clasendon,  io  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  22nd  of  May,  1856,  admitted  that  you  had  '^  not  confined  yourselves 
within  the  strict  limits  of  your  attribations/' 
It  appears  therefore : 

1.  That  in  March,  1854,  since  the  Foreign  Secretary  could  not  have  sent 
you  instructions  to  make  an  engagement  which  he  himself  repudiated,  you 
must  have  received  from  some  other  person  than  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  without  his  knowledge,  the  instructions  upon  which  you  acted. 

2.  That  in  pursuance  of  such  instructions  you  agreed  with  the  French 
Minister  for  foreign  Affairs  upon  a  common  Declaration  at  variance  with 
the  Law  of  Nations  and  io  derogation  of  the  maritime  rights  of  Gieat 
Britain. 

3.  That  in  the  Conference  of  Paris  of  1856,  you  signed  without  due 
authority  from  Her  Majesty  the  Queett  a  Declaration  purporting  to  bind 

^  Great  Britain  to  abandon  for  ever  the  exercise  of  those  rights. 

4.  That  this  Declaration  instead  of  being  proposed  by  France  and 
England,  and  being  received  with  surprise  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  of 
Austria  and  Russia,  as  stated  in  the  Protocol  of  the  8th  of  April,  signed 
by  you,  was  in  reality  forced  upon  England  by  all  the  Powers  of  Europe, 
and  would  have  been  made  whether  England  joined  in  it  or  not. 

The  facts  we  have  stated  are  undoubted,  the  inferences  we  have  drawn 
from  them  are  inevitable.  And  we  who  have  no  other  object  in  addressing 
you  than  to  unravel  the  miystery  which  overhangs  these  transactions,  thus 
clearing  your  name  from  the  reproach  tbey  have  brought  to  it-7-we  implore 
you  now  to  speak  out.  This  is  a  matter  on  which  the  future  power  of 
your  country  must,  and  its  very  existence  may,  at  no  distant  day  depend. 
Theise  are  the  considerations  which  move  us  to  appeal  to  you.*  They 
cannot  fail  to  move  you  who  have  had  a  voice  in  your  country's  councils. 
Tou,  my  Lord,  are  the  one  surviving  man  who  can  lift  up  the  veil  of  this 
mystery.  Tou  have  retired  from  a  long  and  active  political  life,  but  you 
have  not  divested  yourself  of  your  responsibility  to  your  fellow-countrymen  ; 
and  we  adjure  you  solemnly  to  ask  yourself,  as  we  ask  you,  whether  it  is 
not  your  duty  now,  before  it  is  too  late,  to  say  how  and  by  what  means  it  was 
that  you  were  made  au  iustrument  in  the  sacrifice  of  those  Maritime  Rights 
which  can  alone  secure  the  safety,  the  independence,  and  the  honour  of  your 
country. 

"We  have  the  honour  to  remain,  my  Lord, 
Tour  obedient  servants, 
(Signed)  Sieavart  E.  Rolland,  Dibden  Lodge,  Hants, 

Chairman. 
Thos.  G.  Bowles, 

Treasurer. 

A.  HlLLIAED  AtTEBIDGB, 

Secretary. 
To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Cowley,  K.G. 

No.  2. 

Draycot  House,  Chippeahftm,  April  5, 1876. 

Sib, — I  deeply  regret  that  I  should  appear  to  be  wanting  in  courtesy  in 
not  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  10th  ult.  on 
the  subject  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  I  duly  received  it,  and  beg  you  to 
accept  my  apologies  for  this  late  acknowledgment,  as  well  as  my  thanks, 
for  the  communication  itself. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

A.  HiLLiABD  Attsbidqe,  Esq.  Cowley. 
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No.  3. 

81,  EsMx^treet,  Strand,  Londoo,  April  21, 1876. 

Mx  LofiD, — I  have  delayed  replying  to  your  lordship's  letter  of  the 
5th  instant,  in  the  expectation  that  I  should  receive  from  you  an  answer 
to  the  letter  of  the  10th  March,  addressed  to  you  on  behalf  of  this  League, 
which  letter  you  theu  acknowledged  and  for  ^hich  you  were  so  good  as  to 
thank  me. 

In  the  fear  that  the  letter  may  have  escaped  your  attention,  I;im  directed 
respectfully  to  ask  w  hen  the  Council  may  expect  to  receive  from  your  lord- 
ship an  answer  to  the  letter  in  question. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  HiLLtABD  A^TTERIBQS, 

Secretary  to  the  Maritime  Leagae. 
The  Right  Hon  the  Earl  Cowley,  K.Q, 

No.  4. 

Draycot  Honae,  Chippenham,  April  24, 1876. 

Sib, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
21&tinst. 

Having  taken  part  in  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  Declaration  of 
Paris,  it  would  not  be  right  for  me  to  enter  into  any  correspondence  re« 
lating  to  that  transaction.  I  hope  therefore  that  the  Maritime  League  for 
the  Resumption  of  Naval  Rights  by  Great  Britain  will  not  think  it  an  act 
of  discourtesy  if  I  feel  myself  precluded  from  entering  further  into  the 
subject  with  them. 

I  hdve  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

COWUEY. 

A.  H.  AxTEBineE,  Esq. 

No.  5. 

81,  Efisex-Btreet,  Strand,  London,  May  10, 1876. 
My  Lobd, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  24tli 
ultimo.  In  reply  to  it  I  am  directed  by  the  Council  of  the  League  to 
notify  to  your  lordship  that  as  you  have  declined  to  answer  the  questions 
addressed  to  you  in  our  communication  of  the  10th  instant,  they  intend  to 
publish  your  letter  to  that  effect  together  with  the  letters  to  which  it  was  a 
reply.  We  presume  that  your  lordship  will  have  no  objection  to  our  taking 
this  course. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  my  lord, 

Your  lordship's  obedient  servant, 

A.  HiLLIABD   AtTEBIDGS, 

Secretary  to  the  Maritime  Leagae. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  Cowley,  K.G. 


No.  6. 

Dray  cot  House,  Chippenham,  May  11,  1876. 

Sib, — I  hare  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
yesterday's  date.  Although  I  cannot  consider  the  publication  of  the  cor- 
respondence to  which  your  letter  refers  as  free  from  objection,  I  have  no 
desire  to  hinder  it,and  beg  you  to  inform  the  Council  of  the  Maritime  League 
for  the  Resumption  of  Naval  Rights  by  Great  Britain  that  I  put  my 
letters  entirely  at  their  disposal 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

Cowley. 
A.  Htllijlbd  Attebidqe,  Esq. 


_u 
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Lord  Palm^rston's  Policy. 

From  Mr.  Evelyk  Ashley. 

!•  That  the  representatives  of  England  in  Italy  were,  by  Lord 
Palmerston's  orders,  in  communication  with,  the  revolutionary  leaders 
in  Italy,  and  apparently  were  as  much  accredited  to  them  as  to  the 
Governments. 

2.  That  Lord  Palmerston,  the  minister  of  a  country  which  left 
the  Jesuits  in  peace,  made  it  his  aim  to  drive  the  Jesuits  out  of 
Switzerland. 

3.  That  Lord  Palmerston  was  the  enemy  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope,  and  that  he  thought  by  taking  away  his  temporal  power  his 
spiritual  power  would  be  destroyed,  whicm  he  regarded  as  a  good  thing 
for  Europe,  Catholic  and  Protestant. 

4.  That  France  entered  Italy  •  against  Austria  with  England's 
(Palmerston's)  consent. 

5.  That  he  pressed  the  French  Government  not  to  replace  the  Pope 
at  Home. 

6.  That  Lord  Palmerston  broiight  about  the  annexation  of  the 
Punjaub,  against  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord 
Hardingb. 

7.  That  Lord  Palmerston  favoured  the  annexation  of  Scinde. 

8.  That  Lord  Palmerston,  in  1848,  proposed  to  Lord  John 
KusSBLL  a  ti'eaty  with  the  United  States,  making  privateering  piracy. 

9.  That  in  1848  he  suggested  International  Arbitration,  and  that 
he  spoke  against  it  in  1849. 

10.  That  he  was  in  favour  of  German  unity  in  1848. 

11.  That  he  accused  Lord  Ponsonby,  our  Ambassador,  November 
27,  1849,  of  thwarting  his  policy  at  Vienna. 

12.  That  he  accused  the  Times  of  working  for  Russia,  May,  1860, 
whilst  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  IIorsman  denounced  him  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  his  intimacy  with  Mr.  Delane. 

13.  That  General  Lahitte,  French  Foreign  Minister,  openly  in 
the  Chamber  charged  Lord  Palmerston  with  duplicity  in  the 
Pacifico  affah'. - 

14.  That  in  February,  1850,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Wyse,  at  Athens  : 
*^  In  fact  the  only  one  claim  which  could  admit  of  discussion  in  regard 
**  to  its  amount  is  that  of  Pacifico,  and  if  his  documents  are  right,  as 
**  I  believe  them  to  be,  his  claim  is  as  clear  as  the  rest."  That  on  the 
22nd  of  May,  1850,  he  wrote  to  Lord  John  Russell  :  "  The  very 
*^  doubtful  claims  of  Pacifico  in  regard  to  his  Portuguej^e  documents," 
and  he  proposes  to  Lord  John  "  an  arrangement  with  Greece  and 
**  France — it  would  save  our  honour." 

15.  That  Louis  Napoleon  stated  to  him  at  Compifegne  that 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  told  him  that  "  he  would  spend  his  last 
rouble  and  sacrifice  his  last  man  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a 
Greek  Empire  at  Constantinople."  To  which  Lord  Palmerston  is 
also  opposed.     Vol.  ii.,  page  47. 

16.  That  he  declarecl  to  Mr.  Sydney  Herbert  his  view  to  be 
that  by  sea  and  land  the  Turks  could  beat  the  Russians.     Was  this  to 
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Induce  Mr.  Sydney  Herbert  to  sanction  onr  interference  as  a  pro- 
tection to  Russia  ?  September,  1853. 

17.  That  he  did  net  belier^e,  September,  1853,  in  the  disaffection 
of  the  Turkish  Christian  subjects ;  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  op- 
pression of  the  Christians  by  the  Mussulmans.  He  declared  it  an 
oft-repeated  tale  got  up  by  the  Russians ;  that  he  knew  Russian 
agents  had  been  trying  for  months  per  fas  et  ne/as  to  provoke  insur- 
rection ;  that  the  Christians  in  Turkey  knew  too  well  the  nature  of 
Russian  rule  not  to  dread  it  above  all  things;  that  he  declared  to  Lord 
Aberdeen  that  the  Christians  were  better  off  in  Turkey  than  under 
the  Governments  of  Russia,  Austria,  Rome,  and  Naples. 

18.  That  there  was  not  sufficient  Cliristian  element  in  European 
Turkey  to  form  a  Christian  state. 

19.  Tliat  **  a  reconstruction  of  Turkey  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
"  its  subjection  to  Russia,  direct  or  indirect,  immediate,  or  for  a  time 
«  delayed." 

20.  June  16,  1854.  ^*  There  is  not  tlie  slightest  danger  of  the 
"  Russians  getting  to  Constantinople.  The  Turks  are  able  to  prevent 
"  that." 

21.  That  the  descent  on  the  Crimea,  and  the  attack  on  Sebastopol 
were  forced  on  his  colleagues  by  Lord  Palmerston.  Page  60,  vol.  ii. 

22.  Mr.  EvELTN  Ashley  gives  a  memorandum  of  Lord  Pal- 
mekston's  first  interview  with  Creptowitch,  in  London,  in  which 
Lord  Palmerston  appears  to  snub  him ;  but  it  is  kept  out  of  sight 
that  Creptowitch  had  previously  come  over  to  England,  that  Lord 
Palmerston  had  gone  to  meet  him  at  Hastings,  and  had  stayed,  we 
think,  fourteen  days  at  the  New  Grand  Hotel  there  with  him,  doubt- 
less to  give  him  a  cai'te  du  pays^ 

23.  That  on  two  occasions  Lord  PAliMERSTON  writes  a  letter  to 
Brunnow  violently  attacking  Russia  in  an  unpresentable  form,  re- 
questing him  to  communicate  its  contents  to  Gortchakoff,  to  whom 
his  slight  or  no  acquaintance  does  not  warrant  his  writing  1  Thus 
blinding  his  colleagues  by  having  a  very  strong  letter  to  show,  which 
not  being  a  despatch  need  never  reach  Gortsohakoff. 


"  International ''  Law. 

1^0  less  than  three  self-constituted  bodies  were  sitting  in  the  course 
of  last  Autumn  upon  this  subject :  two  of  tliese  at  the  Hague,  and  one 
at  Paris.  Between  the  two  bodies  which  sat  at  the  Hague,  both  occupied 
with  the  same  subjects,  and  at  which,  in  some  cases,  the  same  persons 
appear  as  speakers,  the  Times  makes  the  distinction  that  the  "  TnstthtU  of 
Ininnational  Law"^  is  a  more  learned  body  than  the  other,  the  "  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Reform  and  Codification  of  tlie  Law  of  Nations."  The  fire* 
of  these  consists,  we  are  told,  of  less  than  fifty  members,  chiefly  jurists 
and  publicists,  and  meets  once  a  year,  while  in  the  interval,  committees  sit 
to  consider  special  questions,  and  report  upon  them. 

It  is  well  to  know  to  what  we  are  exposed  by  this  unremitting  activity. 
On  this  occasion  the  subjects  on  which  reports  were  read  were : — 1.  Private 
International  Law ;  2.  Kegulation  of  t)ie  procedure  in  International 
Arbitration ;  3.  A  new  wording  of  the  three  rules  of  "Washiitoton  ; 
4.  The  Brussels  Conference ;  5.  Private  property  on  the  high  seas ;  6.  The 
application  of  European  International  Law  to  the  Nations  of  the  East. 
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"We  can  onlynotice  here  the  proceedings  with  reference  to  the  fifth  suhject. 
The  question  'waa  first  raised  whether  "  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  com- 
hined  with  preceding  Treaties^  had  the  effect  of  introducing  in  a  definite 
manner  into  the  domain  of  the  Positive  Law  of  JS'ations  the  principle  of 
respect  for  the  private  property  of  the  enemj  under  a  neutral  flag;'*  and 
"  if  it  were  otherwise,  would  it  be  desirable  that  this  rule  should  receive 
general  and  definite  consecration." 

"We  befj  particular  attention  to  this :  that  some  of  the  members  were  of 
opinion  that  the  rule  of  the  Declaration  ofJParis  had  passed  into  the  domain  of 
Positive  International  Law  in  a  way  which  would  oblige  even  the  States  which 
had  not  adhered  to  it  {United  States^  Spain,  Mexico),  All  were  unanimous 
in  expressing  a  wish  that  the  principle  should  receive  '^  a  universal  and 
definite  consecration.*'  With  reference  to  private  property  a Eeaolution  was 
carried  by  a  majority  that  '*  merchant  vessels  and  their  cargoes  cannot  be 
captured  if  they  do  not  carry  contraband  of  war,  or  try  to  violate  an 
eflective  and  declared  blockade.*'* 

We  are  not  therefore  surprised  at  the  Times  considering  this  body  to  be 
a  learned  one,  and  more  learned  than  the  **  Association,"  for  this  latter 
did  not  deal  with  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  except  in  so  far  as  an  English 
barrister,  Mr.  Hosack,  read  a  paper  before  it  on  the  subject,  which  we  are 
happy  to  say  was  in  condemnation  of  it,  and  which,  judging  by  the  sum- 
mary given  by  the  Times,  which  we  subjoin,  must  be  a  paper  of  great 
merit. 

*'  Mr.  JoHK  H08A.CK:  pointed  out  that  the  Declaration  had  led  to 
much  discussion  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  that  great  uncertainty 
existed  as  to  its  true  character  and  its  probable  efiects.  The  United 
States  had,  in  the  first  instance,  refused  to  become  parties  to  the  Treaty 
on  the  ground  that  thay  could  not  abandon  the  right  of  privateering.  In 
England,  meanwhile,  the  shipping  interest  had  taken  the  alarm,  because  in 
the  event  of  war  the  whole  commerce  of  the  country  would  be  transferred  to 
foreign  bottoms.  A  party  had  consequently  arisen  which  maintained  that 
all  private  property  at  sea  ought  to  be  as  free  from  capture  as  private  pro- 
perty on  land.  Mr.  Hosack  maintained  that  this  notion  was  founded  on 
a  singular  fallacy,  for  in  no  age  or  country  had  private  property  on  land 
ever  been  respected  in  time  of  war,  and  in  support  of  this  view  he  gave 
various  examples  from  modern  events.  In  conclusion  he  asserted  tliat  the 
old  rides  of  maritime  tear,  which  were  well  defined  and  universally  under- 
stood,  were  preferable  to  the  new  rules,  which  settled  nothtny  and  unsettled 
everything. ^^ 

It  is,  however,  alarming  to  see  that  this  Congress  appointed  a  committee 
to  draw  up  the  ''cardinal  principles  for  an  international  maritime  code." 

It  also  occupied  itself  with  the  question  of  *'  International  Arbitration ;" 
and  on  this  subject  it  may  be  said  to  have  done  good  service.  For  in  the 
course  of  the  discussions  two  points  came  out  with  perfect  clearness.  There 
is  nothing  new  and  nothing  difiicult  about  Arbitration  when  two  countries 
wish  to  submit  their  differences  to  such  a  mode  of  settlement.  It  is  Mr.  Ri- 
OfiCABD  himself  who  tells  us  that  in  the  liliddle  Ages  cases  had  frequently 
occurred  in  which  nations  submitted  their  differences  to  the  decision  of 
the  PacuHy  of  Law  of  some  great  University ;  private  individuals  were 
also  not  uufrequently  selected  for  the  same  purposes,  besides  the  very 
numerous  instances  of  reference  being  made  to  a  Crowned  Head  or  the 
ruler  of  a  liepublic. 


*  Mr.  Montagn  Bernard  and  Sir  Travers  Twus  gave  iu  papers  of  reserration  in  regard  to 
enemy's  mvrcbaat  ships,  the  former  stating  that  *^  to  forbid  the  capture  of  them  bj  a  mari- 
time belligerent  Power  was  to  deprive  it  o!  tts  best,  and  perhaps  only,  means  of  defence." 
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Abrogation  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 

The  following  Notice  of  Motion  has  been  given : — 

Friday  14cih  July.     On  going  into  Committee  of  Supply : — 

Mr.  Percy  Wtkdham, — To  move,  that  the  object  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
respecting  Maritime  Law,  signed  at  Paris  on  the  16th  of  April,  1856,  was  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  preamble,  to  endeavour  to  attain  uniformity  of  doctrine  and  practice 
in  respect  to  Maritime  Law  in  time  of  war  : 

That  it  is  moreover  obvious  that  the  whole  value  that  might  be  supposed  to  attach 
to  any  such  Declaration,  as  changing  the  ancient  and  immemorial  practice  of  the  law 
of  nations  on  the  subject,  must  necessarily  depend  on  the  general  assent  of  all  \h& 
Maritime  States  to  ihe  new  doctrines : 

That  the  fact  of  important  Maritime  Powers,  such  as  Spain  and  the  United  States, 
having  declined  to  accede  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  deprives  that  docameut  of 
any  value  as  between  the  Governments  that  have  signed  it : 

That  the  consequence  of  some  Powers  adhering  to  the  new  rules,  whilst  others 
retained  intact  their  natural  rights  in  time  of  war,  would  be  to  place  the  former  at  a 
great  and  obvious  disadvantage  in  the  event  of  hostilities  with  the  latter: 

That  Great  Britain  being  an  essentiallj  Naval  Power,  this  House  cannot  contem- 
plate such  an  anomalous  and  unsatisfactory  condition  of  international  obligations 
without  grave  misgivings : 

That,  independently  of  other  considerations,  the  failure,  after  twenty  years  iie|»o- 
tiations  to  bring  about  general  adhesion  to  its  terms,  necessitates  the  withdrawal  oC 
this  country  from  what  was  necessarily  and  on  the  face  of  it  a  conditional  and  pro- 
visional assent  to  the  new  rules : 

That  this  House,  wiiilst  desiring  to  leave  the  question  of  opportuneness  to  the 
discretion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  having  confidence  in  the  repeated 
declarations  on  the  subject  of  individual  Members  of  the  present  administration,  think 
it  desirable  to  record  an  opinion  that  no  unnecessary  delay  ought  to  take  place  in 
withdrawinir  from  the  Declaration  signed  at  Paris  on  the  16th  April,  1856,  on  the 
subject  of  Maritime  Belligerent  Riglits. 

Lord  KoBEUT  Montagu, — On  Mr.  Percy  Wtndham's  Amendment,  to  move,  as 
an  Amendment, 

That  the  time  and  manner  of  enforcing  the  ancient  Maritime  rights  of  this  countfj 
rest  with  the  Crown  as  advised  by  Her  constitutional  advisers,  who  must  also  determine 
the  force  of  alleged  Treaty  engagements. 

All  Petitions  should  reach  London  by  the  12th  of  Jnly,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  should  be  requested  to  present  them  in  t/ieir  places 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  evening  of  the  Debate,  14th  July, 
and  to  support  the  Motion  with  their  votes. 

The  reasons  why  Mi-.  Percy  Wyndham  has  complied  with  Mr. 
Butler-Johnstone's  request  to  bring  forward  this  Motion  will  be 
understood  by  referring  to  the  Report  in  the  Times  of  the  21st  June, 
of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Maritime  League,  or  to  the  discussion 
which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Thursday,  June  22. 

Petitions  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Atteridge,  at  the  Office  of  the 
Maritime  League,  31,  Essex-street,  Strand. 


Printed  and  pttblished  by  C.  D.  Collet,  at  81,  Easex-atreet,  Strand,  London:  and  Sold  by  L  A. 
Brooke,    '282,  Strand;  Btrmingbam:   MoRlus,  Hijrb-Btreet,  I>Igb«lh;   KelgUoy:  OEUfloli,   ^^^ 
Gate;  Manohoster :  Haywood,  Oaanagata,  and  Hibbbrt  67,  flIiadebiU.    And  by  all  Bookseilen 
Newsman  In  Town  md  Country  .-July,  U7a. 
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The  importance  to  the  BritUh  Empire  of  the  retention  and  the  ezeaciee 
to  their  full  extent  of  those  naval  rights  founded  on  the  Law  of  Nature 
and  sanctioned  bj  the  Law  of  Nations,  bj  which  alone  a  Maritime  country 
can  maintain  its  power  on  the  seas,  must  commend  itself  to  all  who  attach 
any  importance  to  the  existence  of  their  country.  The  unauthoritative 
Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856  assumes  to  abolish  those  rights,  and  Parlia- 
ment, often  appealed  to  to  resume  them  by  an  authoritative  declaration, 
has  as  repeatedly  failed  to  do  so. 

It  is  manifest  that  Great  Britain,  being  essentially  a  Maritime  country, 
.must  depend  mainly  for  her  defence  upon  the  power  of  waging  war  efiec- 
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NOTICES. 

We  are  compelled  by  want  of  space  to  omit  the  Placard  issued  by  the  ftoit* 
ference  at  Keighley,  as  well  oa  many  excellent  letters  from  the  Committees  Aiich 
have  also,  in  the  local  newspapers,  opposed  the  popular  frenzy  calum^oaly 
excited  against  the  Turks. 

An  important  Correspondence  supplied  to  nia  by  the  Maritime  League  is  in 
type,  but  b  unavoidably  postponed. 
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The  Fall  of  Constantinople,  the  Point 
aimed  at  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
according  to  Mr.  Urquhart 

(From  the    "  D^tolatian    de  la   Chrkxentiy'  page  107,  wriUeH  m 

AuguMty  1870.) 

In  this  explantion  I  have  anticipated  the  consequences  of  this  war 
on  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Rus»ia  will  have  the  military  command  <£ 
Europe.  She  will  liave  Egypt,  Syfia,  the  Danubian  Frncipalities, 
as  baits  for  the  coveteousness  of  England,  France  and  Austria.  The 
swarm  of  their  line  of  battle  ships  and  ironclads,  which  could  do 
nothing  against  Sebastopol,  will  serv^e  to  cut  in  two  the  Ottoman 
Empire  by  the  means  of  those  very  straits  of  the  Bosphorus  and 
Dardanelles  which  constitute  her  strength.  The  "  Declaration  of 
"  Paris,"  can  deprive  England  of  the  means  of  defending  her  own 
shores,  but  it  cannot  dimmish  the  eflScacy  of  her  vessels  when  used 
to  bombard  Constantinople  and  to  blockade  the  two  straits. 

But  these  fleets  before  they  are  employed  for  attack  must  have 
'^ntered  the  interior  waters  of  Turkey,  ^ey  can  only  do  this  as 
friends.  This  is,  therefore,  what  remains  to  he  done.  For  "Neutra- 
**  lisation  of  the  Black  Sea,"  must  be  substituted,  ^*  Opening  of  the 
"  Black  Sea."  This  can  onlv  be  done  when  Turkey  is  already  sub- 
jugated. Hussia  must  therefore  have  recourse  to  conferences.  The 
basis  of  these  conferences  is  already  laid  down  in  Count  Beust's 
circular  of  Februarv,  1867. 

All  this  is  simple  arithmetic ;  let  us  go  to  algebra  and  to  the  un- 
known X,  I  have  said  that  this  war,  whatever  its  incidents,  will 
undoubtedly  place  Paris  as  completely  in  the  hands  of  Russia  as 
Berlin  is  at  present.  France  will  therefore,  whatever  her  form  of 
government,  remain  with  a  material  power  capable  of  a  vigorous 
effort  as  soon  as  Prussia  shall  direct  it.  Suffering  from  the  defeat, 
if  she  is  defeated,  her  new  system  will  occupy  abroad  both  mind  and 
strength,  and  will  find  in  ambition  a  means  of  concealing  disgrace. 

France  will  be  ready  to  fulfil  her  "  great  mission"  in  the  East. 

What  was  the  use  of  creating  an  **  Italy"  with  a  military  force  of 
four  hundred  thousand  men  ?  Italy  is  there  to  take  part  in  the  same 
mission.  The  new  Spanish  monarchy  will  also  want  to  distinguish 
itself.  Prussia,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  will  have  the  same  dis- 
position, the  same  necessity  as  France,  to  give  her  army  occupation 
abroad. 

The  comhination  will  therefore  be  to  keep  Constantinople  from  Rusna. 
This  means  taking  it  from  the  Turks.  -  Which  means  -  Russia  on  the 
Bosphorus  as  protector  of  iJie  SuUaiu 

All  this  was  rehearsed  on  a  small  scale  in  1833,  about  Egypt,  and 

>Toi 


was  laid  down  as  a  principle  in  the  Russian  Notes  to  the  x^orte  in 
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said  the  same  boldly  to  the  allies,  even  durirfg  the  so-called  wtir  which 
was  waged  against  her,  at  the  Congress  or  Vienna  in  1855.  She 
intimated  to  them  that  the  day  would  come  when  *'  Turkey  would  see 
"  a  MEANS  OF  DEFENCE  in  the  development  of  the  Russian  maritime 
"  forces."  The  war  with  France  is  therefore  to  lead  to  a  Conference 
on  Turkey.  It  'depends  on  Turkey  to  frustrate  its  effects,  for  she 
alone  will  remain  standing  and  she  alone  holds  the  Dardanelles,  the 
key  not  only  of  the  Russian  but  of  the  European  House. 

When  the  catastrophe  takes  place  then  indeed  shall  we  see  the 
political  and  humanitarian  aspirations  of  Germany  and  of  Europe 
gloriously  realised.  Those  who  say,  "  The  extension  of  the  territory 
"  and  the  increase  of  the  strength  of  Prussia  forms  a  barrier  against 
"  Russia,"  will  be  justified.  The  same  stroke  which  deprives  Russia 
of  the  prey  she  has  so  long  coveted,  will  accomplish  the  greatest 
triumph  of  Christianity  and  civilisation,  the  expulsion  of  the  Turk 
from  Europe. 


The  Fatal  Armistice  in  Servia. 

As  matters  at  present  stand  at  Constantinople,  it  appears  as  if  the 
persevering  constancy  of  the  Russian  Cabinet  in  labourmg  to  get  pos- 
session of  that  wonderful  position,  is  at  last  about  to  be  crowned  with 
a  decisive  and  permanent  victory.  The  Turks,  as  in  the  Crimean 
War,  have  been  victorious  in  arms  and  beaten  by  diplomacy.  A  small 
force  drove  back  the  Russo-Servian  invasion,  and  an  army  having  to 
attack  forces  superior  to  itself,  and  which  also  occupied  very  strong 
positions  has  since  been  decisively  victorious.  At  the  very  moment, 
that  the  Turkish  commander  was  prepared  to  profit  by  his  victories 
and  to  advance  on  Belgrade,  the  treacherous  and  fatal  armistice  has 
been  imposed  from  Constantinople. 

The  imposition  of  this  armistice  has  been  a  great  crime,  and  one 
for  which  we  shall  all  have  to  suffer.  If  it  is  prolonged,  and  if 
the  natural  result  of  such  a  measure  be  carried  out,  namely,  the  sub-* 
mission  by  the  Porte  to  the  terms  proposed  by  England,  then  the 
fate — we  will  not  say  of  the  Empire,  but  certainly  of  the  dynasty,  is 
sealed — and  deservedly  so. 

As  Mr.  Crawshay  so  well  said  in  his  speech  at  Newcastle :  ^'  If 
**  the  Ottoman  Government  wished  to  exist  it  must  be  respected,  and 
"  it  cannot  exist  and  cannot  be  respected  if  it  submits  to  things 
*'  which  no  other  Government  in  the  world  would  submit  to."  One 
of  the  newspaper  conespondents  has  reported  that  the  Servian  pea- 
sants believe  that  Russia  has  declared  war  against  Turkey.  But  the 
Turkish  army  knows  that  this  is  not  the  case.  It  knows  that  while  it 
is  fighting  against  Russian  ofiicers,  and  men  led  by  a  Russian  general, 
and  is  being  shot  down  by  Russian  cannon,  tlie  Russian  Charg^ 
d' Affaires  remains  at  Constantinople,  Russian  Consuls  continue  at 
their  usual  task  of  preparing  stories  of  Turkish  *'  atrocities,"  and 
the  Porte  is  apparently  ready  to  accept  of  Russian  mediation  between 
herself  and  her  rebellious  vassal  States.  So  that  the  Government 
of  St.  Petdrsbuig  may  well  boast  of  a  triumph  which  has  not  hitherto 
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been  chronicled  in  the  annals  of  the  world:  it  is  to  be  at  once 
belligerent  and  mediator ;  that  is,  it  is  to  mediate  between  its  enemy 
and  itself. 

The  whole  credit  of  this  does  not  belong,  however,  to  Kossia; 
England  has  to  come  in  for  a  very  large,  inde^,  for  a  principal  sliare. 
But  then  England  in  this  case  is  only  Eussia  under  another  name.  It  is 
therefore  a  wonderful  example  of  what  human  intelligence  can  achieve, 
and  of  what  human  baseness  can  applaud,  that  we  Jiave  now  before 
our  eyes. 

The  European  who  has  only  eyes  and  ears  for  his  journal  lias  of 
course  l)een  more  eagerly  devouring  it  than  ever  during  the  last 
few  weeks.  Whatever  may  be  the  name  printed  on  the  broadsheet 
or  the  language  in  which  it  is  ^Titteh,  the  unfortunate  pair  of  eyes 
which  will  have  to  read  and  convey  to  the  slavish  brain  what  it  sees 
therein,  will  be  sure  to  read  this  sentence,  or  something  equivalent : — 
*^  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  peace  of  Europe  will  not 
"  be  disturbed,  as  the  Porte  appears  to  be  disposed  to  yield  to  the 
"  representations  of  the  Powers  :"  or — **  because  an  agreement  has 
"  been  arrived  at  between  the  Great  Powers,  on  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
"  posals  made  by  the  British  Cabinet." 

It  has  always  been  the  same — ^peace  to  be  the  result  of  the  submis* 
sion  of  the  Porte,  implying  of  course  that  war,  terrrible  and  deadly, 
will  follow  her  resistance.  So  Europe  rejoiced  at  the  peace  of  Adria- 
nople.  So  it  was  prepared  to  celebrate  the  Anticipated  acceptance  of 
the  Menschikoff  Note  in  1853,  and  of  the  "  Identic  Note  in  1867 
(affair  of  Candia).  So  it  will  continue  its  course  of  illusion  until, 
under  cover  of  the  word  "  peace,"  the  enemy  of  all  peace — except  in 
so  far  as  that  word  is  a  synonyme  for  slavish  submission  to  herself — 
has  quietly  advanced  to  that  coveted  position  between  Europe  and 
Asia  which  is  to  make  her  mistress  of  the  world. 

Russia  has,  indeed,  had  tlie  beau  role  in  this  case.  She  has  left  tlie 
most  infamous  part  of  the  work  to  her  two  associates,  Austria  and 
England.  If  she  is  making  a  "  clandestine"  war  against  Turkey,  still 
it  is  not  a  secret  one  ;  and  she  may  urge,  "If  the  Porte  submits  to  it, 
'*  and  continues  to  hold  with  me  the  relations  of  peace,  no  one  else 
"  has  any  business  to  call  me  to  account." 

She  has  left  to  Austria  and  to  England  the  part  of  inducing  the 
Porte  to  rely  on  their  assistance,  and  then,  when  it  has  suffered  from 
its  blind  confidence,  of  turning  against  it. 

It  is  thanks  to  the  advice  and  assurances  of  Austria,  that  the 
Turkish  Government  found  itsejf  unprepai^ed  for  the  Servian  inva- 
sion. It  told  the  Porte  that  it  was  only  a  useless  expenditure  of  its 
resources  to  keep  an  army  on  the  Servian  frontier,  because  it  had  the 
solemn  promise,  the  word  of  honour,  of  Prince  Milan  that  he  wonld 
remain  tranquil.  It  gave  the  same  assurances  with  reference  to  the 
Montenegrin  Prince,  which  were  repeated  when  the  Servian  invasion 
took  place.  Consequently,  the  army  in  Herzegovina  was  withdrawn 
and  sent  against  the  Servians,  because  of  the  smallness  of  the  corps  of 
observation  actually  in  the  field. 

We  are  aware  that  it  has  been  said,  that  Turkey  had  annPouBded 
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Servia  *^  with  a  circle  of  fire."  To  which  we  have  to  say,  "  that  it  is 
^^not  truef^  words  that  have  to  be  repeated  for  every  incident  and  on 
every  occasion.  Just  as  it  is  not  true  now  that  the  "plague"  has 
broken  out  in  the  Turkish  arniy  before  Alexinatz,  or  that  a  worse 
plague  has  been  imported  into  Egypt  from  Abyssinia — the  dread  of 
the  plague  is  an  old  Kussian  device  lately  revived.  Austria  having 
thus  placed  Turkey  in  the  most  disadvantageous  military  position,  from 
which  she  has  only  been  saved  by  the  heroic  courage  01  her  soldiers 
and  the  abilities  of  her  generals,  then  proceeded  to  act  openly  in 
favour  of  her  enemy  by  shutting  up  the  port  of  Kleck.  England 
sent  her  fleet  to  Besika  Bay,  and  keeps  it  there.  The  Turks  believe  it 
is  there  to  protect  them  against  Russia.  The  Government  tells  its 
people  at  home  that  it  is  to  protect  the  Christians  against  the  Turks, 
which  means  to  coerce  the  latter.  She  has  imposed  the  armistice,  and 
she  will,  by  means  of  it,  probably  obtain  the  suomission  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  terms  of  peace  which  must  seal  the  ruin  of  the  Empire.  It 
is,  therefore,  under  a  sense  of  the  deepest  apprehension  that  we  now 
write — an  apprehension  that  would  be  crushing  and  paralysing,  but 
for  the  sense  of  indignation  that  is  roused  by  all  this  vileness  and 
pei*fidy  on  the  one  side,  by]  all  this  weakness  and  imbecility  on  the 
other. 

A  human  soul,  which  is  indignant  at  evil,  has  in  itself  the  sense 
and  power  of  action. 

There  are  two  considerations  to  fall  back  upon  in  the  midst  of  the 
universal  gloom :  the  Turkish  character,  where  it  has  remained  itself) 
and  the  ancient  character  that  has  been  revived  among  our  fellow- 
countrymen,  chiefly,  though  by  no  means  exclusively,  among  the 
working  men  and  women.  This  character  has  been  put  to  the  proof 
by  the  recent  madness  of  the  English  j)eople,  in  which  they  alone  have 
not  joined,  but  have  remained  themselves. 


Lord  Beaconsfield's  own  Account  of  his 

Betrayal  of  Turkey. 

{From  his  Speech  at  Aylesbury^  September  20,  1876.) 

WuAT  happened?  That  happened  which  was  not  expected.  Servia 
declared  war  upon  Turkey.  That  is  to  say,  the  Secret  Societies  of  Europe 
declared  war  upon  Turkey.  I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  in  the 
attempt  to  conduct  the  Q-overnment  of  this  world  there  aro  now  elements 
to  be  considered  whirh  our  predecessors  had  not  to  deal  witli.  We  have 
now  to  deal  not  merely  with  Emperors,  with  Princes,  and  with  Ministers. 
There  are  the  Secret  Societies,  an  element  which  wo  must  take  into  accouat, 
and  which  at  the  last  moment  may  baffle  all  our  arrangements — Societies 
which  have  regular  agents  everywhere,  which  countenance  assassination, 
and  which,  if  necessary,  could  produce  a  massacre.  (Cheers.)  "Weil,  theni 
was  an  end,  of  course,  to  our  negotiations,  though  this  is  hardly  on 
expression  which  conveys  the  general  unanimity  of  the  Great  Powers  at 
the  moment.  War  having  commenced  between  Servia  and  the  Porte,  it 
was  quite  impossible,  of  course,  to  attempt  to  carry  out  the  views  we  liad 
suggested — ^views  which,  though  not  absolutely  and  formally  adopted,  were 
cordially  received  by  our  allien,  and,  subject  to  many  modifications  and  im- 
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provementB  that  \\q  should  have  received  and  accepted  ia  the  apirifc  in 
wiiicli  they  were  ofiered,  would  have  led,  I  believe,  to  aa  satiafactorj  a 
settleineut  of  those  great  questions  as  can  be  realised  with  the  immensely 
difficult  materials  >^ith  which  one  has  to  deal.  Well,  this  war  has  gone  on 
— this  outrageous  and  wicked  tear,  for  of  all  the  wars  that  ever  were  waaed 
there  never  teas  a  war  less  justifiable  than  the  war  made  by  Servia  agaitut 
the  Porte,  (Cheers.)  The  Porte  may  have  ten  thousand  faults — 1  will 
not  Bay  ten  thousand  crimes,  but  ten  thousand  faults — and  those  faults,  its 
weak  Government,  and  other  circumstances,  may  lead  unhappily'  to  eriinea. 
But  still  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  as  regarus  toe  relatioDS 
between  Servia  and  the  Porte,  not  only  every  principle  of  international  law, 
not  only  every  principle  of  public  morality,  but  every  principle  of  honour 
was  outraged.  The  Porte  was  formerly  in  possession  of  the  chief  fortresses 
in  Seryiu,  no  one  questioning  its  right ;  and  it  only  gave  them  up  because 
8ervia  made  strong  representations  to  the  Great  Powers  and  because  the 
Great  Powers  pledged  their  honour  almost  to  Turkey  that  if  she  would  only 
give  up  Belgrade  and  the  other  fortresses  she  should  never  be  annoyed  by 
Servia — it  was  only  through  that  that  the  Servians  had  the  power  of 
makinpj  the  resistance  which  they  have  made.  Now  you  have  this  war.  I 
hope  I  nm  not  infringing  the  rules  of  the  Royal  Bucks  Agricultural 
Society  ("No,  no,'*  and  **go  on'*),  for  I  came  here  to  talk  about  the 
brightness  of  your  barley,  whether  it  had  the  brightness  which  brewers 
love,  and  I  did  not  care  to  touch  much  upon  these  subjects.  (Laughter.) 
AVhat  has  happened  since  that  fatal  mistake,  for  even  if  you  divest  the 
event  of  all  n.oral  and  political  considerations,  the  Servian  War  is  a  fatal 
mistake?  What  has  been  the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Government P 
TJie  moment  that  Her  Majesty  s  Government  ascertained  that  Servia  was 
heateUy  erhaustedy  and  in  a  state  of  much  despair^  we  communicated  eopfi- 
dentially  with  Servia.  We  said :  "  We  cannot  offer  to  mediate  becaui^e 
that  would  be  liable  to  misunderstanding,  and  it  might  be  paid  hereafter 
it  \\  as  because  of  our  oftering  to  mediate  that  you  did  not  make  the  defence 
of  which  you  were  capable ;  but  if  you  find  yourself  in  a  position  in  which 
your  affairs  are  desperate,  communicate  with  England^  and  we  will  give  you 
all  the  friendly  offices  tee  can.^*  (Loud  cheers.)  Well,  what  happened? 
In  a  very  short  time  Servia  came  to  England  and  said :  "  Do  what  you  can 
for  us."  We  have  done  what  we  can  for  them.  (Loud  cheers.)  Lord 
DEnBY,  the  Minister  who  does  nothing  (laughter),  carried  through  a 
successful  mediation  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Turkey  was  triumphant.  She  had  crushed  these  ungrateful  subjects  of  the 
Suzerain.  But  Lord  Dkhbv  not  only  induced  all  the  Powers  to  aei  with 
him  in  mediation ;  he  obtained  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world — nn 
armistice  (hear,  hear),  because  Turkey  naturaUy  said,  "  We  have  been  in* 
vaded  in  the  most  gross  and  outrageous  manner" ;  we  have  defended  ourselves 
with  vigour  and  success  \  we  are  now  the  winning  party ;  and  to  ask  ut  te 
grant  an  ai^Mice  when  at  the  end  of  the  armistice  those  whom  we  look  upon 
as  riiJbeh  will  attack  us  with  renovated  energies,  is  against  all  the  principlet 
and  ejrperience  of  that  civilisation  of  which  you  so  much  boast,  lllio  can 
deny  that  that  teas  a  plea  to  be  respectfully  listened  to  ?  But  Turkey  said, 
"We  know  the  difficulties  under  winch  all  the  European  States  are 
labouring,  especially  with  the  prejudices  against  our  Government.  We  are 
perfectly  willing  to  grant  peace  to  Servia  on  liberal  and  generous  terms — 
nay,  on  terms  which  you  shall  yourselves  decide.  What  we  ask  ia  thai 
when  you  demand  an  armistice  you  will  at  the  same  time  let  the  principles 
pf  that  peace  be  mentioned."     Well,  there  were  very  great  difficulties. 
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To»  G0n»oi  do  dlvmifs  that  whiok  it  just  or  right.  You  mutt  do  that  which  on 
the  whole  ^ou  think  is  for  the  benefit  of  Europe  and  for  the  general  advantage^ 
I  may  sag^  of  human  nature.  (Cheers.)  Lord  Dfiftsr  has  exerted  the 
influence  of  England  on  these  points^  and  he  has  abselutelg  induced  Turkeg 
to  agree  to  a  virtual  armistice — a  suspension  of  artns  without  date,  and  to 
leave  the  settlement  of  the  terms  of  peace  between  Servia  and  Turkeg  to  the 
decision  of  the  six  Powers.  (Cheers.)  Now  this  is  the  Minister  who  does 
nothing.  (Laughter.)  I  want  to  know  what  European  Minister  has  done 
80  mudi  or  has  done  it  so  efficiently  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  tried  to  place 
before  my  friends  here  what  is  the  real  state  of  affairs.  We  have  got  a 
saocessftu  mediation  and  an  effective  armistice.  (Cheers.)  Now,  what  is 
the  next  atep  P  Why,  the  next  step  is  for  Lord  Dbrbt,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  to  recur  exactly  to  the  position  which  he  occupied  oefore  the 
Servian  War.  What  was  that  position  f  It  was  an  attempt  to  settle  with 
iheconcurrenoeofall  the  Powers  of  Europe  the  future  relutinns  that  should 
subsist  between  the  Christian  subjects  qf  the  Porte  and  the  Turkish  Govern* 
ment.* 

It  would  be  perhaps  more  accurate  to  say  that  these  words  are  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  vileness  of  the  part  England  has  been  made  to  play.  She  was 
indeed  ready  to  play  it,  but  then  she  was  moved  by  passion,  and  blinded  by 
absolute  ignorance  of  nil  that  had  to  be  known.  Her  Prime  Minister 
wiahes  her  to  know  it,  and  that  all  future  generations  shall  know  it. 

The  audience  that  listened  and  applauded  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  speci* 
men  of  Englishmen  to-day.  This  audience  cheered  the  statement  that  the 
attack  of  Servia  against  Turkey  was  outrageous  and  wicked,  and  still  more 
loudlv  cheered  the  declaration  that  as  soon  as  this  wicked  Servia  had 
found  herself  in  a  desperate  position,  she  obtained  the  friendly  offices  of 
England,  the  England  who,  with  other  Powers,  had  pledged  her  honour  to 
Turkey,  that  she  would  never  be  annoyed  by  Servia,  when  she  consented  to 
evacuate  Belgrade  and  other  fortresses,  which,  had  she  continued  to  hold, 
this  attack  never  could  have  been  made. 

Observe  also,  that  Lord  BfiACONSFiBLD  ascribes  this  '^  wicked  war"  ex- 
clusively to  the  "  Secret  Societies,*'  that  is  not  to  Bussia. 


Accession  of  Sultan  Abdul-Hamid. 

Another  peaceful  revolution  has  occurred  in  Turkey  since  our 
last  publication.  Another  example  therefore  has  been  afforded  of  the 
working  of  the  Ottoman  Constitution,  and  the  law-abiding  character 
of  the  population. 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  Fetva^  by  which  the  Sultan  Mourad  V.  was 
deposed  : — 

"  Demand.  If  the  chief  of  the  faithful  should  be  attacked  by  a 
"  mental  malady,  which  should  prevent  him  from  being  able  to  rule 
^'  the  affairs  of  the  State  and  of  religion,  and  if  the  time  fixed  by  the 
^'  Law  of  the  Ch6ri  (two  months)  be  passed  without  his  cure  being 

*  TimeSf  September  21, 
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^^  accomplished,  ought  he  to  be  repUiced  by  his  legitimate  sueoessor, 
"y««  or  not 

**  Answer.  The  Law  says,  yes. 

"  The  Sheik-ul-Islam, 

Kaibdullah.** 

The  Ottoman  Empire  has  thus  safely  passed  through  three  months 
of  the  greatest  trial.  In  addition  to  the  Bulgarian  Insurrection,  to 
the  perfidious  war,  to  the  want  of  money,  there  was  added  the  time 
of  suspense  when  Turkey  remained  virtually  without  a  Sultan ;  for 
MoURAD  had  never  been  able  to  go  through  the  ceremony  which  is 
equivalent  to  our  Coronation.  These  difficulties  had  all  been  sur* 
mounted ;  the  Insurrection  had  been  put  down,  the  legal  revolution 
effected,  an  efficient  army  assembled,  and  what  seemed  to  strangers 
the  most  difficult  of  all,  money  and  resources  provided  for  the  military 
expenses ;  which  last  has  been  done  by  tJie  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
people. 

It  is  at  this  moment  that  the  fatal  armistice  has  been  submitted  to, 
which,  if  prolonged,  will  render  all  further  military  operations  this 
year  impossible,  on  account  of  the  great  rains  Avliich  make  the  rivers 
impassaDle. 

The  only  chance  of  safety  for  the  Empire  now  consists  in  getting 
rid  of  the  diplomatic  element  from  the  Ministry,  and  the  appointment 
of  Turks  to  office  who  have  not  been  demoralised  in  character  and 
rendered  intellectually  powerless  by  tha  constant  intercourse  with  the 
diplomatic  circles  of  CSonstantinople.  Such  men  are  not  Turks  aft  all, 
and  know  no  more  of  their  own  country  than  they  understand  the 
European  Governments,  under  whose  influence  they  have  fallen. 


The   ^^ Massacre''  of  Scio. 

A  MEMBER  of  Parliament,  from  whom  wo  might  have  expected 
better  things,  has  written  to  the  Times  to  fan  the  name  of  fanatic  and 
suicidal  madness  which  has  been  passing  over  the  land,  by  recalling, 
as  he  said,  the  ^^ Massacre  of  Scio"  during  the  Greek  Insuriection. 
He  does  this  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  massacres  and  atrocities 
are  the  habitual  practice  of  the  Turks,  from  which  the  deduction  is 
clear,  that  to  believe  those  that  now  form  the  theme  of  orators  and 
preachers,  no  evidence  need  reasonably  be  required.  It  is  therefore 
useful  to  recall  the  manner  in  which  the  great  authority  on  the  subject 
of  the  Insurrection  of  1821,  Baron  (now  Count)  Pbokesch  speaks  of 
the  catastrophe  of  Scio  :— 

"  The  catastrophe  of  Scio,  the  most  horrible  net  in  the  Greek  Insurrec- 
tion,  has  to  thank  for  its  cruel  character  the  circarostances  which  accom- 
panied the  outbreak.  No  one  had  expected  the  Insurrection  ;  the  Porte 
itself,  although  warned  and  prepared  for  anything  which  tiie  bitterneas  and 
fanaticism  of  its  enemies  might  inspire,  was  not  disquieted  about  tliis  rich 
island,  peopled  by  130,000  souls,  and  so  favoured  by  it.  After  tlie  landing 
had  succeeded,  the  party  which  joined  with  the  Samians  permitted  tltem- 
selves  the  most  cruel  excesses.  The  proposals  for  an  agreement  offered  bj 
the  Kapudan  Pasha  were  rejected  with  the  vilest  scorn,  and  his  envoys 
murdered.    What  criminal  frivolity  had  begun,  without  any  prospect  of  a 
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durable  result,  nay,  eyen  almost  with  the  certainty  of  purchasing  the  vain 
triumph  of  a  few  hours  by  the  rum  of  a  whole  population,  blind  arrogance 
accomplished.  In  a  few  days,  the  island  was  more  deeply  plunged  in 
misery  than  a  century  of  the  heaviest  Turkish  oppression  would  have  pro- 
duced* Public  opinion  did  not  take  into  account  the  provocations  and 
cruelties  of  the  Greeks ;  every  Greek  was  a  martyr  to  them,  and  every 
Turk  a  tiger.  This  fever,  fostered  into  violeut  commotion  by  the  majority 
of  the  newspapers,  made  tlie  position  of  the  Governments  difficult.  The 
writers  of  the  day  preached  war  as  necessary,  holy,  and  inevitable.  They 
denied  all  facte  which  did  not  coincide  with  their  euppoiitione^  and  took  up 
all  those  which  agreed  with  them ;  thej/  invented  news,  forged  documents,  and 
carried  public  opinion  away  hy  their  boldness*^ 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  author  were  writing  of  the  present  day.* 


Mr.  Urquhart's  Oommunications  to 

Le  Borne. 

WHAT  A  B3NG  IS  WORTH. 

Montraux,  June  8,  1876. 

Sir, — ^I  wibh  to  profit  by  the  moment  ducing  which  events  in 
Turkey  occupy  the  mind  and  raise  it  above  the  abyss  of  common- 
place^ in  order  to  show  how  important  it  is  for  a  country  to  have 
a  Sovereign  and  an  established  order  of  succession. 

Those  who  believe  themselves  thinkers,  and  whom  the  rest  accept 
as  such,  have  said  that  this  deposition  of  Abdul  Aziz  and  this  acces- 
sion of  MouRAD  v.,  are  saving  Turkey  from  the  most  extreme  peril 
and  Europe  from  the  recoil.  But  what  would  have  happenea  if, 
instead  ot  proclaiming  the  legitimate  heir,  the  Turks  had  thrown 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  a  new  dynasty,  had  changed  tlie  form  of 
government,  and  had  thus  voluntarily  placed  themselves  under  the 
tyranny  of  a  numerous  family  of  demagogues  or  under  the  heel  of  a 
military  chief  ?  Then  the  cliange  would  have  had  no  healing  efficacy ; 
it  would  have  modified  neither  the  circumstances  nor  the  disposition 
of  minds;  the  position  abroad  would  have  been  aggravated;  the 
situation  at  home  would  have  been  complicated  by  the  passions,  the 
fears,  the  desires  of  every  sort  which  fill  the  breast  of  a  new  party. 

Whence  then  arises  the  difference  between  the  Turks  and  our- 
selves? Jt  exists  because  the  Turks  possess  what  we,  or  rather  the 
French,  do  not  possess,  respect  for  the  person  of  the  sovereign  and 
attachment  to  hereditary  right. 

I  say  possess  because  respect  and  attachment  are  property,  posses- 
sions which  augment  the  wealth  of  every  individual.  *  When  these 
qualities  are  wanting,  the  individual  becomes  poor  and  pitiable,  for  he 
casts  himself  into  the  mud,  that  is  to  say  into  what  ho  calls  his 
reasonings. 

It  is  the  same  with  things  of  the  mind  as  it  is  with  a  national  cos- 
tume when  it  is  renounced— tlie  taste,  the  habits  become  corrupted. 
Neither  the  mind  nor  the  body  is  at  ease. 

*  See  review  of  fhe  work  of  Baron  Prokesch)  in  the  Diplomatic  Seview  to:  November 
6th,  1S67. 
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The  ob  iection  will  doabtleas  be  raised  that  if  the  Tarks  at  once 

Souped  themselves  like  a  swarm  of  bees  around  the  new  Sovereign, 
ey  began  by  getting  rid  of  the  previous  one.  Certainly  they  did. 
Their  devotion  to  their  law,  which  had  slept  for  twenty  yean, 
awoke  in  their  minds.  That  law,  which  prescribes  to  the  Sovereign 
his  duties,  prescribes  theirs  to  the  people,  and  requires  them,  the  case 
arising,  to  overthrow  him ;  and  this  is  why  this  cievotion  to  Law  exists 
in  each  man. 

Loyaltv  is  not  with  them  a  sentiment  or  an  antagonism,  it  is  a  duty. 
Thus,  when  the  occasion  arises,  the  Turk  does  not  speculate,  he 
punishes.  Your  French  loyalty  does  not  admit  of  punisnment;  you 
are  Royalists  qitaiul  mtme.*  Then  you  may  be  Royalists  ai>  much  as  yon 
like,  you  will  not  have  your  King.  You  must  surely  see  this.  You 
who  have  only  the  sentiment  of  loyalty,  how  can  you  acquire  the 
respect  of  your  feIlow«citizens?  Besides  this  sentiment,  at  which  he 
laughs,  what  have  j-ou  to  present  to  the  Turk,  either  as  superior  to 
his  thoughts  or  as  guarantee  of  a  future  better  secured.  Are  you 
competent  to  explain  to  him,  one  by  one,  why  successive  calamities 
have  fallen  upon  France  ?  Can  you  tell  him  that  if  the  King  fails  in 
his  duties  he  must  be  punished  like  any  other  man  ?  Can  you,  in 
fine,  avow  or  rather  aeclare  that  tlie  Kings,  both  of  the  elder 
and  the  younger  branch,  have  failed  as  much  as  the  Republics 
and  Empires?  And  without  this  can  you  gain  the  respect 
and  the  convictions  of  your  fellow-citizens,  which  to-day  are 
necessary  in  order  for  you  to  have  your  King  ?  No !  you  can  do 
nothing  of  all  this,  for  you  have  not  even  a  Bebrter  who,  not  seeing 
the  cause  of  the  evil,  at  least  saw  and  avowed  that  evil  as  affecting 
equally  all  the  governments  that  France  has  given  herself  for  so 
many  years.  You  will  find  at  the  end  of  this  letter  some  of  his 
words. 

I  say  "  to-day ;"  for  I  mean  that  at  Bordeaux  you  were  in  a  con- 
diiion  to  give  yourselves  your  King  by  a  single  word.  Yon  bad  not 
the  courage  to  utter  it.  One  man  craftily  boasted  tliat  you  K'ere 
by  him  **  Conducted  to  the  bottom  of  a  well,  whence  it  (the  As- 
sembly), can  escape  only  through  me."|  But  his  craft  was  only 
your  impotence. 

Later  on  you  plucked  up  courage  and  called  for  your  King.  But 
your  King  would  have  none  of  you.  Strange  circumstance.  While 
a  hundred  persons  solicit  the  smallest  post  of  factor  or  tobacco 
seller,  a  man  is  found  who  would  not  b*.  King. 

Deplorable  event !  That  a  man,  the  object  of  so  much  devotion, 
the  centre  of  so  many  vows,  should  refuse  to  recompense  them^  to 
fulfil  them,  and  to  secure  the  repose  of  all  his  people. 

*  A  Royalist  once  said  to  me,  "  By  dpeaking  as  you  do,  you  will  not  conciliate  afli  you 
**  render  us  furious."  But  this  was  before  the  war.  Since  1870  things  have  changed  eTsry 
time  that  the  oootraction  or  the  Skin  of  Chagrin  has  made  Itself  felt  by  votes  and  electioBs. 
Now  yon  will  have  in  your  minds  fear,  a  bad  coancillor,  it  is  true,  but  one  who  will  open 
your  ears.  Instead,  therefore,  of  becoming  furious,  you  will,  or  at  least  you  ought,  to  feel 
pleasure  in  hearing  things  diffiprent  from  those  which  you  have  been  repeating  for  six  yean, 
when  you  learn  that  he  who  tells  them  to  you  now,  when  you  are  iu  fear,  said  them  whan 
yon  feared  nothing.  f  Words  of  M.  Thiers. 
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But  let  us  examine  the  affair  more  ciof^ly.  What  did  you  want 
of  your  King?     First  that  he  should  reign,  but  should  not  ffovern. 

Then  it  is  not  a  King  that  you  want^  not  even  a  Presiaent  ot  a 
Eepublic  :  cadit  quoBstio.  You  wished  to  combine^  as  in  a  physician's 
prescription,  your  own  Royalist  sentiments  with  the  opinions  of  the 
JEinti-Royalists,  the  practices  favourable  to  political  speculators  with 
the  passions  in  which  the  populace  delight ;  in  a  word  you  did  not 
wish  that  the  Assembly,  that  the  Chamber  should  control  the  King, 
but  you  wished  that  your  sentimental  King  should  be  sacrificed  to 
the  ideas  of  the  day. 

Here  then  we  have  something  unhoped  for ;  a  man  living  in  the 
midst  of  youy  having  sucked  in  your  ideas  with  his  mother  B  milk, 
talking,  only  with  men  like  you,  who  has  engaged  in  no  course  of 
study,  who  has  not  inquired  into  speculative  theories  or  examined 
different  systems,  who  feels  his  heart  swelled  with  a  holy  disgust,  and 
who  cries  out,  '^  I  will  have  none  of  you,"  I  say  thSn  'VHere  is  the 
King  of  "  France ;  we  have  only  to  find  Royalists." 

What  a  happy  chance  that  the  Count  de  Chambord  has  not  ac- 
cepted the  Crown  !  He  would  already  count  tor  nothing  for  France. 
What  a  happy  chance  that  during  these  six  unhappy  years  France 
has  borne  tne  name  of  **  Republic." 

A  foreigner  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  a  country,  of  which 
he  is  not  a  citizen.  Fo^  my  part  I  have  no  political  principles ;  I 
liave  no  predilection  for  the  Rioyalist,  no  aversion  to  the  Republican 
form  of  government.  He  who  sees  things  in  their  sources  sees  the  men 
and  sees  the  law;  not  the  law  as  you  have  made  it,  but  as  God  has 
given  it.  '  I  even-  go  further ;  I  say  that  the  Monarchical  form  is  a 
stage  on  the  road  of  decline.  Holy  Scripture  has  said  this,  so  I 
need  not  discuss  is.  A  King  was  given  to  the  Hebrews,  on  account 
of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts.  Previous  to  this  hardness,  the  judges 
suflUced  and  the3e  judges  judged.  This  is  all  that  a  King  need  do,  for 
to  judge  and  to  govern  is  the  same  thing. 

However,  I  have  my  reasons,  though  a  foreigner  in  France,  tliough 
without  political  principles,  though  despising  Monarchy  as  a  method 
of  government,  for  declaring  energetically  the  necessity  for  France  to 
give  herself  a  King,  because  under  existing  circumstances  I  do  not 
see  any  other  chance  for  there  baing  a  France  in  the  world. 

France  exists,  it  is  true,  in  a  great  number  of  feet  and  noses,  in  a 
large  tract  of  arable  land,  in  a  quantity  of  money,  in  remments,  sldps 
and  other  things  of  this  sort ;  but  she  does  not  exist  in  ncrself.  She 
has  no  thought,  no  will.  They  do  what  they  like  with  her.  She  con- 
sists only  of  a  certain  Due  I)kcaze8,  of  whom  nobodv  knows  any- 
thing, the  son  of  another  Due  Degazes,  of  whom  we  know  only  too 
much.  Thus  she  is  but  a  molecule  in  the  agglomeration  which  is 
called  Diplomacy,  where  it  is  not  each  that  acts  upon  all,  but  all  that 
act  upon  each.     This  concerns  my  own  country. 

while  England  was  in  the  hands  of  a  traitor,  the  most  cutting 
reproach  that  I  could  make,  and  that  I  did  make  to  the  French  was, 
"  You  do  not  care  that  all  tne  influence  of  England  and  all  her  power 
'^  should  be  directed  by  a  hostile  hand  to  accomplish  your  ruin  with 
<*  our  own;*    See  2he  Crisis^  1840. 
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Against  this  treacherous  Minister  we  had  in  England  the  resource 
of  the  Crown.  The 'Queen  alone  had  occasion  to  know  the  contents 
of  despatches.  Thus  enlightened  up  to  a  certain  point,  she  stniggletl, 
she  counteracted,  she  hinaered,  at  last  she  dismissed  tliat  Minister. 
Can  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  dismiss  the  Due  D£CAZ£S  ? 

France,  like  England,  has  the  mislortune  to  be  a  Naval  Power.  We 
are,  therefore,  equally  condemned,  on  account  of  the  very  power  we 
possess ;  but  which  we  know  neither  how  to  appreciate,  to  control,  or 
to  employ.  If  Russia  could  get  up  a  revolution  m  England  it  would 
be  all  over  with  the  two  nations.  For  my  part,  then,  I  desire,  for 
England's  sake,  that  France  should  recover  herself,  a  thing  which  is 
impossible  till  she  shall  have  some  one  outside  the  "  Cabinet "  who 
shall  have  cognisance  of  the  despatches,  and  who  shall  reign,  that  is 
to  say,  shall  govern. 

.  David  Urquhart, 


M.  Berry£r  on  the  Condition  of  France. 

(  Words  spoken  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.) 

The  past  proclaims  sufficiently  this  truth.  All  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment have  committed  suicide,  either  because  their  principle  was  bad, 
or  because  they  neglected,  avoided,  or  discarded  their  principle.  Tlie 
Convention  committed  suicide,  both  by  the  horror  of  the  principle  of 
terror  with  which  it  armed  itself,  and  by  the  crimes  without  number 
with  which  it  covered  the  face  of  the  country.  The  Directory — had 
not  the  Directory  itself  annihilated  the  Councils,  which  were  then  the 
basis  of  the  Government  ?  Had  it  not  annihilated  them  by  transport- 
ing the  best,  the  most  honest  citizens,  and  the  most  cnligntened  men 
in  the  country,  until  a  disdainful  Soldier,  kicked  out  in  an  hour, 
and  dispersed  the  shameful  remains  of  those  already  destroyed 
assemblies. 

The  Empire  had  a  bad  principle  of  government.  It  was  bom  on 
that  same  day,  that  day  of  violence ;  it  would  owe  everything  to  force, 
it  lived  on  the  promise  of  victory,  and  when  victory  was  faithless  to  it, 
the  Empire  was  no  more.  (A  voice  from  the  Centre :)  And  after  the 
Empire.     Why  do  you  stop  ? 

M.  Berryer  {with  extreme  vivacity) :  No ;  I  will  not  stop !  Why 
should  I  not  tell  all  t  The  question  is  impoitant  enough  ;  it  affects 
the  permanent  and  eternal  interests  of  my  country  sufficiently  for  me 
to  say  everything  about  everybody. 

Why  did  the  Restoration  fall  ?  because  it  was  unfaithful  to  its  prin- 
ciple.    I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  so This,  gentlemen,  i.s 

what  we  have  to  think  of :  these  are  great  ideas,  this  is  the  grand 
judgment  pronounced  on  the  fifty  years  of  revolution  through  whicli 
we  liave  passed,  and  whicli  we  must  keep  in  our  minds.  And  we  need 
not  fatigue  ourselves  with  the  miserable  chicane  of  the  details  of  this 
or  that  law,  of  this  or  that  controversy  as  to  procedm'c,  by  the  aid  of 
which  we  may  elude  or  violate  a  fundamental  principle  on  which  is 
based  the  solid  and  certain  justice  of  the  country. 
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SIN,  THE  WORLD,  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

Chalet  des  M^l^z€8,  St.  Gervoise,  Haute  Savoie,  1st  July.    . 

Sir, — You  inserted  in  your  columns  a  letter  in  which  I  laid  down 
the  maxim  which  I  consider  the  most  important  that  can  enter  a  man's 
intelligence : — 

Never  talk  about  what  you  do  not  know. 

I  therefore  conclude  that  you  have  accepted  this  maxim.  But  a 
maxim  is  only  a  seed,  which  must  germinate  and  bear  fruit.  To 
admit  it  without  acting  on  it,  is  neither  logical  nor  sensible. 

A  maxim,  once  admitted,  becotnes  a  duty ;  it  becomes  a  sin  to 
neglect  it. 

1  therefore  deduce  from  it  another  maxim :  — 

It  is  sin  to  talk  about  what  one  does  not  know. 

The  word  sin  is  a  very  serious  one.  It  explains  the  value  of  another 
word,  which  is  still  considered  very  important,  viz.,  conscience.  This 
word  governs  human  affairs  when  it  is  understood ;  but  misunder- 
stood, it  covers  the  earth  with  disorder  and  crime. 

Sin  has,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  two  ministers  who  follow  it — 
Shame  and  Repentance. 

It  is  in  these  that  sin  is  great  and  powerful. 

The  conscience  of  sin  breaks  pride,  inculcates  modesty,  enlightens 
the  mind,  and  calls  forth  the  immense  power  of  zeal  for  good,  and 
hortror  of  evil. 

The  power  of  the  Church,  with  regard  to  her  exterior  action  on 
men,  consists  in  the  definition  and  explanation  of  sin. 

Hence  the  Catechism,  which  is  the  mould  of  the  believer,  in  which 
the  whole  man  is  fashioned.  If  this  mould  is  lost,  or  if  its  delicate 
lines  are  obliterated,  the  operation  is  spoilt,  and  you  obtain  neither 
believers  nor  citizens. 

This  is  what  has  happened.  For  three  hundred  years,  the  Catechisms 
of  all  the  dioceses  have  omitted  those  doctrines  of  the  catechism  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  which  treat  of  sin  with  regard  to  the  duties  towards . 
the  community.  Hence  the  denial  of  sin  in  this  respect,  and  hence 
the  agitation  of  the  minds  of  this  generation.  Feeling  themselves 
criminal  and  fearing  the  fires  of  hell,  yet  incapable  of  shame  or  repen- 
'  tance,  they  take  reiuge  in  infidelity,  which  they  have  changed  from  a 
n^ration  to  an  affirmation.  They  do  not  deny  God  ;  they  wish  to 
destroy  Him.  They  do  not  withdraw  from  the  faithful ;  they  wish  to 
exterminate  them. 

I  have  so  often  dwelt  on  the  coasequences  of  the  exclusion  from 
modem  catechisms  of  any  instructions  with  reference  to  the  mortal 
sin  of  taking  up  arms  without  just  cause  and  without  necessity,  that  it 
will  sufiice  here  to  indicate  the  omission  as  being  sufficient  to  produce 
the  results  we  see,  and  those  that  w^e  will  suflPer  from  in  the  future. 
I  pass  on  to  that  other  phase  of  incomprehension  of  sin,  the  idle  words 
uttered  about  public  afiairs,  which  phase  I  will  treat  of  here. 

I  formerly  laid  down  the  following  maxim,  which  you  accepted  :— 

Everything  is  talked  about,  anI)  nothing  is  understood. 

Let  us  combine  this  with  the  foregoing,  and  we  have — 
All  speech  on  public  affairs  is  sin. 
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"  The  fief  docs  not  concern  me,  but  the  sin  does,"  said  a  predecessor 
of  Pius  IX.  to  King  John.  Sin  everywhere,  and  with  reference  to 
eyerything,  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  and  the  Church 
was  supreme  and  universal  (Catholic)  so  long  as  she  understood  this 
omnipotent  duty,  wielded  the  bloodless  sword  and  gentle  thunders. 

I  believe  I  have  explained  myself  on  this  point  on  which  I  have 
been  unluckily  misunaerstood  by  the  Catholics,  while  at  the  same 
time  I  frightened  away  the  Protestants ;  I  mean  on  the  faculty  which 
I  attributed  to  the  Church  of  Rome  of  saying  the  world,  a  latent 
faculty,  it  is  true,  but  inherent  in  its  traditions  and  its  duty,  the  faculty 
of  awakening  repentance  by  defining  sin. 

Words  and  acts  are  equally  criminal.  Words  are  acts,  they  are  the 
judgment  of  acts.  The  blow  of  the  dagger,  the  match  applied  to 
the  cannon,  are  small  crimes  compared  wim  a  false  judgment.  *^  Do 
^^  not  judge  according  to  appearances,  but  judge  a  just  judgment,^' 
said  our  Lord.  Here,  at  least,  it  is  evident  that  a  fiuse  judgment  is 
a  sin.  But  it  is  answered|  '^The  world  of  to-day  does  not  admit  just 
**  judgments,  and  he  who  would  pronounce  them  would  be  crushed." 
Begin  by  having  a  just  judgment,  and  then  see  what  will  happen. 

If  a  feeble  and  insignificant  individual  has  been  able,  by  tne  means 
of  a  lust  judgment,  to  act  in  a  certain  degree  on  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  it  seems  to  me  clearly  proved  that  I  do  not  exaggerate  the 
supreme  power  which  I  attribute  to  a  reigning  Church ;  ifshe  would 
unite  to  her  dogmatic  science  that  knowledge  of  the  world  which 
would  cause  the  introduction  of  the  moral  part  of  her  theology. 

Here  is  an  example. 

In  two  elections  for  Parliament  I  had  a  violent  opposition.  Bemark 
that  I  was  alone.  At  the  beginning  of  the  canvassmg  I  had  no  party 
to  back  me;  I  had  nothing  but  my  voice,  for  all  the  parties,  which  I 
denounced  equally,  were  against  me.  I  succeeded  by  the  means  of 
that  talisman,  which  is  the  particular  arm  of  the  Church. 

The  ecclesiasiics  of  all  denominationsj  and  without  exception^  declared 
themeelvea  in  my  favour.  They  posted  placards,  giving  notice  that 
every  sincere  believer  ought  to  vote  for  me. 

After  one  of  these  elections,  at  a  dinner  I  gave  to  the  Anglican 
clergy,  one  of  them  asked  what  charm  I  had  employed  with  the 
ecclesiastics,  and  my  answer  was,  ^^  I  follow  your  trade,  but  a  trade 
you  no  longer  follow.  I  treat  of  sin  and  repentance,  where  others 
only  see  poRtics."    This  took  place  at  Sheffield  in  1842. 

This  letter  has  been  provoked  by  your  issue  of  the  27th  June,  in 
which,  as  an  answer  to  the  VaterUmd  you  publish  two  documents, 
a  letter  from  the  Difenee  and  a  private  letter  from  an  Austrian 
bishop,  and  on  which,  as  you  quote  tnem  in  my  favour,  you  will  allow 
me  to  make  a  few  observations. 

The  article  from  the  Defense  contains  details  of  the  highest  import- 
ance on  the  character  and  career  of  one  of  those  men  who  are  the  hidden 
instruments  of  evil.  Count  Beust,  There  is  no  sin  in  that,  on  the 
contrary,  a  great  service  rendered  to  the  cause  of  truth.  But  the 
remainder  is  nothing  but  sin,  for  the  author  speaks  of  things  he  does 
not  understand,  and  which  he  consequently  judges  falsely.    For  he 
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speaks  of  the  hidden,  and  to  hith  unknown  ends  of  the  English 
Minister ;  also  of  a  man  to  him  totally  unknown,  the  French  Minister. 
And  he  winds  up  by  declaring  that  France  must  not  impose  her 
counsels  on  a  foi*eign  Oovernment,  but  conduct  herself  in  such  a 
manner  that  that  (Joyemment  should  come  of  its  own  accord  and 
ask  her  advice.    Asking  advice  from  France ! 

If  France  had  the  amount  of  wisdom  requisite  to  be  able  to  give 
advice  to  any  one,  she  ought  to  keep  it  for  herself,  for  she  is  in  great 
need  of  it  In  this  respect,  therefore,  this  article  is  one  of  the  mass 
which  constitutes  modem  journalism.  But  to  return  to  the  Austrian 
Arch*Chancellor.  M.  de  Bexjst  remained,  if  the  article  speaks  truth; 
unknown  so  long  as  he  was  in  power.  May  one  not  conclude,  then, 
that  the  other  ministers — those  of  France  and  England — are  at  this 
moment  unknown  T 

If  he  fell,  it  was  because  one  individual  discovered  him  in  one 
respect  to  another  individual,  the  Emperor.  But  the  Defense  is  wrong 
in  saying  that  Khalil-Pasha  overthrew  Count  Beust,  and  this  mis- 
take IS  idl  the  more  to  be  regretted  since  it  diminishes  the  authority  of 
the  important  revelation  it  makes,  and  which  each  man,  who  pretends 
to  form  a  judgment  on  the  affairs  of  the  world,  ought  to  learn  by 
heart. 

The  exposition  is,  nevertheless,  far  from  complete.  Two  of  the 
eminent  services  rendered  to  'Russia  by  Oount  Beust  ai'e  omitted.  It 
was  he,  and  not  M.  de  Bibmakok,  who  produced  the  war  of  1870, 
first  by  encouraging  France  by  false  hopes  of  help,  and  then  by  para- 
lysing that  disposition  which  would  have  pushed  Austria  to  come  to 
her  assistance. 

Disgraced  at  Vienna  through  money  transactions,  he  was  sent  to 
London  to  work  in  a  most  original  manner  (after  the  style  of  General 
Ignatieff  at  Constantinople)—- on  men  and  on  the  press,  to  bring  the 
English  Cabinet  to  adhere  to  the  Andrassv  Note,  which  seemed  the 
finfd  object,  till  the  moment  when  the  l^orte  rejected  the  Berlin 
Memorandum,  which  was  the  consequence  of  that  Note.  Since  then, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  change  the  parts,  and  begin  afresh. 

Count  Beust  has  been  the  pivot  of  all  European  aflaurs  smce  the 
defeat  of  Sadowa — a  defeat  brought  about  by  another  strategy  than 
that  of  Generals ;  and  this  without  mentioning  his  anterior  action  at 
the  Diet,  when  he  was  Minister  of  Saxony. 

I  now  come  to  the  letter  of  the  Bishop.  For  me,  a  Protestant,  the 
value  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
independent  of  the  different  countries,  so  that  it  would  be  fit  to  form 
a  healthy  judgment  on  the  acts  of  the  Government  and  the  passions  of 
the  people.  A  Bishop  has  therefore,  in  Austria,  a  difficult  task  to 
fulfil — ^uiat  of  preserving  his  conscience  against  the  rising  flood  of 
popular  passions,  excited  by  the  Government  to  obtain  the  success  of 
those  designs  in  favour  of  which  it  is  fatally  compromised.  The 
easiest  means  it  has  of  doing  this  is  the  use  of  slander  and  false  testi* 
mony,  spread  by  the  Press  against  the  country  it  is  proposed  to  invade 
or  incorporate^  and  that  is  at  the  same  time  making  a  people  sin  before- 
hand against  its  victim. 
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If  I  have  rendered  "  services  to  the  Church,"  as  the  Bishop  jtm 
quote  is  pleased  to  put  it,  it  is  perhaps  because  I  was  able  to  furnish 
positive  facts  to  rectif v  the  judgments  formed  on  the  Mussulmans, 
and  thus  to  prevent  the  mass  of  sins  attendant  on  an  erroneous 
judgment. 

I  think  it  will  suffice  if  I  send  you  an  extract  of  a  remarkable  letter 
on  the  character  of  the  Turks  by  Mr.  Butlbb-Johnstonb,  and  which 
appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 

1  leave  aside  the  moral  and  religious  portion  of  the  Bishop's  letter, 
to  treat  a  purely  material  and  historical  point. 

The  Bishop  says — "  We  prefer  having  the  Turks  to  the  Rusdans  at 
*^  Constantinople." 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  question  here  is  not  one  of  emotions  or 
sentiments,  which  are  not  ours,  since  they  are  influenced  by  events 
that  we  have  undergone,  but  one  of  judgment,  which  is  entirely 
our  own.  It  is  a  point  of  justice,  if  we  have  any  right  to  consider  it 
at  all. 

But  let  us  put  aside  duty  and  sin,  knowledge  and  iterance ;  let  us 
look  at  the  material  side ;  as  against  the  alternative,  ^^  Turks  or 
"  Russians  at  Constantinople."  I  place  the  proposition,  "Turks  and 
**  Bussians  at  Constantinople,"  I  know  the  country,  which  the  Bishop 
does  not,  nor  does  Europe  either  (although  the  "Italians "  are  begin- 
ning to  suspect  the  truth),  and  I  declare  'that  Russia  will  only  get  to 
Constantinople  by  the  help  of  the  Turks,  and  when  she  gets  there  she 
will  march  against  Europe,  along  with  the  Turks.  I  will  explain. 
The  Russians  can  no  more  drive  the  Turks  from  Constantinople  than 
they  can  n^ove  the  Himalayas.  But  they  can  egg  on  the  European 
Governments  to  oppress  the  Turks  till  they  rise  against  their  own 
Government.  Then  she  will  arrive  at  Constantinople  as  a  protector, 
and  by  profiting  by  the  hatred  which  Europe  will  have  aroused  in  the 
Turks,  she  will  slip  them  on  Europe. 

She  will  slip  them  just  as  she  will  slip  the  Poles  and  the  Circassians, 
impelled  by  the  same  motive.  And  all  this  will  come  from  the  s^j^tem 
of  Cabinets,  which  itself  is  the  result  of  the  daily  sin  of  each  Euro- 
pean, who  never  stops  speaking  of  things  he  does  not  understand, 
just  as  he  excites  and  enrages  himself  about  things  which  do  not 
concern  him. 

Enclosure* 
The  Ottoman  Characteb. 

^^  Such  are  the  traditions  of  the  Ottoman,  such  the  models  and 
examples  on  which  his  character  was  formed* 

"  Does  he  retain  that  character  in  the  present  day  f  Ask  those  who 
have  long  been  resident  in  the  East,  and  their  testimony  is  unanimous 
on  the  question. 

^^I  will  cite  one  remarkable  instance,  the  testimony  of  a  living  man, 
and  therefore  capable  of  verification.  Previous  to  the  Convention  of 
1849,  Prince  John  Ghika  was  Prince  and  Governor  of  Samoa, 

'^  In  this  nest  of  pirates  and  bandits,  notwithstanding  the  severity 
which  he  was  obliged  to  employ  in  order  to  reduce  his  principality  to 
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order,  he  acquired  such  a  reputation  for  justice  and  uprightness,  tliat 
suitors  from  the  Asiatic  continent  flocked  to  Samos  to  have  their  dis- 
putes settled  by  him. 

"  Any  one  acquamted  witli  the  East  knows  to  what  an  extent  this 
informal  arbitration  obtains.  Let  any  man,  native  or  stranger,  obtain 
a  reputation  for  justice,  and  he  becomes  ipso  facto  invested  witli  the 
functions  of  judging  all  cases  within  the  range  of  his  reputation.  So 
it  was  with  Prince  Ghija.  Well,  he  acquired  the  reputation  not 
only  of  being  a  wise  and  upright  judge,  but  also  of  being  a  magician. 
And  how  ?  In  this  way.  mkny  of  the  disputes  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  decide  were,  of  course,  cases  of  doubtful  right ;  but  some  also 
were  cases  of  w^ilful  wrong  and  injustice  on  one  side. 

"  In  all  these  latter  cases  he  would  say,  with  unerring  instinct,  to 
the  wroiig-doer,  ^  You  are  not  a  Turk.'  Sometimes  the  man  would 
i-eply,  *  les,  I  am,  I  was  born  in  Smyrna.'  *  Yes,  but  your  father 
was  not  a  Turk.*  *  No,  he  came  from  Hellas,'  or,  '  he  came  from 
Bosnia.'  And  the  wrong-doer,  confounded,  would  go  away,  and  say, 
'  That  man  is  either  a  prophet  or  a  wizard — he  told  me  all  about 
myself.' 

"  And  how  did  Prince  Giiika  know  that  the  wrong-doer  was  not  a 
Turk  ?  By  this  index,  as  he  declared  himself,  that  no  true  Ottoman 
could  commit  an  act  of  wanton  injustice.  He  founded  his  judgment 
on  a  knowledge  of  the  Ottoman  character,  that  character  which  1  have 
described,  and  of  which  justice  is  one  of  two  main  pillars."* 

History  of  Count  Beust. 

(From  **La  Defense  Sociale  de  Paris.^^) 
Tub  Emperor  of  Austria,  after  the  disasters  of  1866,  had  confided  the 
supreme  direction  of  his  Empire  to  a  stranger,  Baron,  now  Count  Betjst. 
Gifted  with  a  brilliant  intellect,  the  epithet  "  frivolous  "  (leichtsinnig)  had 
been  applied  to  him  bo  early  as  1854  throughout  Germany,  and  we  have 
heard  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Danube.  This  unhappy 
Prime  Minister,  beaten  by  Bismabck,  thus  became  Prime  Minister  of 
Austria,  after  having  cousummated  the  destruction  of  Saxony,  his  country, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  instrument  and  accomplice  of  his  successful 
rival. 

Continuing  at  Vienna  his  work  of  destruction,  he  established  Dualism, 
that  is  to  say,  two  centres  of  Government,  two  Empires  in  Austria ;  tlius 
creating  a  new  and  far  more  dangerous  source  of  weakness  than  those  which 
already  existed  in  his  adopted  country. 

Count  Beust,  during  the  whole  of  his  reign  was,  under  the  appearance 
of  friendship,  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  Turkey,  and  one  of  Russia's  most  active  instruments  in  the  hidden 
work  she  is  carrying  on  in  the  provinces  of  European  Turkey,  in  which  the 
insurrection  broke  out.  He  had  undertaken  to  persuade  the  unfortunate 
Abdul- Aziz  to  resume  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Ottomans  and  King  of 
Bulgaria,  and  the  illustrious  Count  PaoKEScn-OsTEN,  the  man  who 
understood  best  the  affairs  of  the  East,  had  to  use  his  influence  to  per- 
suade Fuad-Pasha,  then  Grand  Vizier,  that  he  ought  to  get  his  Sovereign 
to  agree  to  this  change,  so  opposed  to  the  real  interests  of  Turkey.     Puad- 
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PASHi.  had  given  in  to  the  importunities  of  the  Austrian  Embassy,  and  he 
would  perhaps  have  carried  with  him  the  Sultan ,  but  for  the  resolute 
resistance  of  Midhat- Pasha.. 

It  was  then  that  it  was  decided  to  send  Khalil-Pasha  to  Vienna,  with 
the  mission  of  overthrowing  Count  Bexjst.  He  succeeded,  and  when  the 
Emperor  Esakcis*  Joseph  had  his  eyes  opened  as  to  the  conduct  of  his 
chief  Minister,  and  got  rid  of  him  by  making  him  his  Ambassador  at  Lon- 
don, Count  Beust  paid  his  visits  of  adieu  to  the  Diplomatic  Corps  at 
Vienna,  and  wrote  on  his  cards  '*  The  late  Chancellor  of  the  Empire.*' 

The  epithet  "  frivolous  *'  was  indeed  applicable ! 

He  was  replaced  by  Count  Andbassy,  a  Magyar  noble,  ancient  rebel, 
who  had  fought  against  Austria,  and  was  for  a  long  time  a  fugitive  in 
Turkey,  where,  notwithstanding  the  hospitality  he  received  from  the  Sultan, 
his  relations  with  Bussia  were  not  a  secret  to  the  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic body  at  that  time.  His  interest  in  the  Austrian  Empire  was  very 
slight,  and  all  his  affections  were  centred  on  Hungary  ;  he  has  since  been 
the  docile  successor  to  C<^nt  Beust  and  his  policy. 


The  Duty  of  Catholics  as  defined  by  the 

Holy  See. 

(From  the  "  Gazetta  d' Italia''  of  the  lAth  of  August^  1876.) 
I  AM  able  to  confirm  to-day  the  news  I  sent  you.  The  Holy  See,  moTed 
by  the  Russian  movement  against  Turkey,  has  sent  very  urgent  and 
categorical  instructions  to  thelS'uncio  at  Vienna,  to  the  Apostolic  Vicar 
at  Constantinople,  and  to  the  Bishops  who  have  jurisdiction  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  to  inform  them  that  according  to  the  most  formal 
information  received  at  Rome,  the  Slaav  movement  against  Turkey 
is  anything  but  spontaneous,  and  is  not  caused  by  any  real  wants  or 
aspirations  of  those  people,  hut  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  intrigues 
of  Russia  who  wants  to  seize  Constantinople  and  there  establish  her 
empire,  so  as  to  destroy  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  by  substituting  for 
it  the  schism  of  Photius,  and  the  worship  of  brute  force ;  that  there- 
fore it  is  necessary  to  refuse  all  protection,  aid,  or  co-operation  to  such 
perfidious  and  subversive  designs. 

The  Catholics  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  are  therefore  invited  to 
abstain  entirely  from  a  movement  whicn  is  not  Slaav,  but  Muscovite 
and  schismatic,  and  which  impudently  hoists  the  flag  of  the  Greek 
heresy  while  its  proclamations  and  journals  insult  the  Pope  and  the 
Catholic  Church.  There  could  be  no  greater  misfortune  than  the 
success  of  these  infernal  projects ;  the  flag  of  victory  and  the  schis- 
matic cross  planted  on  the  joosphorus,  would  be  a  terrible  danger  to 
the  Church,  to  Europe,  and  to  civilisation. 

The  Catholic  Bishops  and  Priests  must  use  all  the  means  of  per- 
suasion to  enlighten  those  of  the  faithful  who  may  have  been  deceived, 
and  to  show  them  that  the  result  will  not  be  the  freeing  of  the 
Christians  of  the  East  from  the  Mussulman  yoke,  but  the  placing  of 
them  under  the  Russian  yoke,  infinitely  more  severe  and  dangerous* 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Bishpps  ana  Priests  to  make  the  faithful 
abandon  all  rebellion  against  the  Sultan  and  to  bring  them  to  lay 
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down  the  arms  they  had  taken  up  in  a  cause  which  is  neither  that  of 
the  Pope  nor  of  the  Church,  nor  of  nationality  and  liberty,  but 
only  that  of  the  Czar  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  of  the  schism  of 
Photius. 

Li  presence  of  the  immense  danger  with  which  Russia,  allied  to 
the  Revolution,  menaces  the  Church  and  the  whole  world,  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  Catholics  to  gather  around  the  chair  of  truth  and  to 
oppose  by  all  the  means  in  their  power  the  Muscovite  and  schismatic 
movement,  falsely  termed  Slavonian. 


Views  of  the  Legitimist  Party. 

The  two  following  letters  have  been  published  in  the  legitimist 
journals  under  the  signature  of  A.  de  Saint  CheroN.  Their  intrinsic 
value  is  thus  immensely  enhanced,  and  their  appearance  is  rendered 
an  event  of  importance.  For  M.  de  Saint  (^Iheron  represents  the 
views  of  no  less  a  person  than  the  Count  de  Chambord.  What  he 
writes  is  reproduced  by  some  seventy  journals  in  France,  as  well  as 
by  several  others  all  over  the  Continent. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  views  of  the  Count  de  Chambord 
are  not  of  importance ;  which  is  quite  true  when  those  views  are 
erroneous ;  that  is,  when  they  resemble  the  views  of  every  one  else. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  he  should  hold  that  which  is  true  on  the  gi'eat 
subjects  on  which  the  life  of  a  nation  depends,  is  a  great  event.  A 
country  may  be  saved,  says  Sir  W.  TempLe,  by  a  single  man,  when 
he  is  nght  and  the  rest  of  the  nation  are  wrong.  How  much  more, 
then,  by  one  born  to  royal  station,  in  a  country  and  at  a  time  when 
all  are  at  sea  drifting  with  the  current  of  events  and  opinions. 

If  the  Royalist  party  should  really  adopt  as  their  programme  the 
restoration  of  the  traditions  of  law  and  administration,  they  will 
undoubtedly  restore  the  Monarchy  and  save  France. 

THE  TRIBUNAL  FOR  WAR. 

{From  the  ^^Decentralisation  cfe  Lyon.**) 

Paris,  AugoBt  8. 

The  European  Courts,  by  ratifying  the  crimes  committed  against 
the  Jus  Gentium  at  the  time  of  the  famous  Treaty  of  Vienna  of  1815, 
have  created  most  formidable  complications  for  Europe ;  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  International  Law  for  the  ancient  Law  of  Nations  is  the 
source  of  the  present  social  chaos,  and  of  the  interminable  wars  which 
threaten  to  make  the  world  a  mass  of  ruins. 

The  pretended  International  Law  or  modern  right  has  been  esta- 
blished  to  facilitate  the  hidden  work  of  a  small  number  of  adepts  as 
against  the  general  welfare ;  these  are  diplomatic  agents  who,  instead 
of  simplifjring  transactions,  only  complicate  them,  and  who,  deeply 
interested  in  tue  success  of  their  secret  plans,  only  publish  as  much  of 
their  diplomatic  reports  as  is  necessary  to  mislead  the  public,  and 
apparently  legitimise  their  conduct. 
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Modern  cliplomacy  is  nothing  but  that ;  it  is  thief  against  thief, 
each  seeking  mutually  to  hoodwink  the  other  by  more  or  less  clever 
combinations,  without  ever  considering  the  real  interests  of  the  nations, 
or  the  means  of  obtaining  social  harmony  between  the  different  classes 
of  the  State. 

One  may  safely  declare,  as  an  experienced  English  diplomatist, 
Mr.  Urquhaut,  has  put  it,  that  permanent  embassies  have  gi'eatly 
contributed  to  this  plainly  revolutionary  end. 

Once  international  intercourse  is  placed  on  that  footing,  the  mere 
caprice  of  a  Minister  or  an  Ambassador  is  sufficient  to  cause  inter- 
minable wars,  whose  justice  or  injustice  has  been  neither  previously 
discussed  nor  established. 

The  neglect  of  this  princi])le,  which  is  elementary  in  the  affairs  of 
private  individuals,  but  which  has  been  entirely  laid  aside  when 
nations  are  concerned,  has  as  imnie<liate  consequence  unjust  Wat's, 
which  become  as  it  were  permanent ;  formidable  armaments,  crushing 
taxes,  disorder  in  the  finances  of  the  State,  continually  incrcasing 
taxes  j  commerce  disturbed  and  diminished ;  the  sources  of  revenue 
thus  destroyed,  the  workman  pushed  into  the  Internationale  by  the 
diminution  of  his  honest  means  of  existence ;  suspicion  and  liatred 
established  between  the  different  classes  of  society,  and,  finally,  the 
destruction  of  society  itself  bt/  the  absence  of  a  tribunal  to  judge  the 
ca^e  of  war. 

Who  would  believe  it  if  he  did  not  see  before  his  eyes  the  terrible 
results  ? 

Ancient  Rome  had  its  admirable  institution  of  the  Fecial  College, 
which  judged  whether  a  war  was  just  and  legitimate,  and  drew  up  a 
declaration  of  causes,  and  it  thus  prevented  the  popular  passion  from 
prevailing  over  right  and  reason.  This  tribunal,  while  fosterinc  in 
the  people  respect  tor  the  Law,  preserved  it  from  those  catasti'opncs 
from  wliich  it  is  the  first  to  suffer. 

The  Church  in  its  wisdom  had  formerly  established  a  similar  law, 
which  was  the  basis  of  good  understanding  between  the  Christian 
States,  and  she  had  thus  assured  that  social  harmony  which  is  the 
safety  of  nations. 

From  these  premises  may  be  deduced  the  importance  for  France  of 
the  re-establish  men  t  of  a  Tribunal  to  judge  ot  cases  of  war,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  Law  of  Nations.  K  that  be  true,  which  the 
English  working  men  declared,  in  a  remarkable  meeting  under  the 
presidency  of  Duke  Pasquier  in  1871,  in  which  they  sjwke  on 
these  important  matters,  viz.,  that  all  nations  suffer  on  account  of  the 
distress  of  one  of  the  first  nations  of  the  world,  France,  surely  we 
cannot  begin  too  soon  to  consider  this  important  question,  or  work  too 
hard  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  solution. 

That  the  safety  of  France  depends  upon  it  cannot  be  denied.  Those 
men  who  really  have  at  heart  the  interests  of  their  country  must  study 
this  problem  and  resolve  it. 

So  work  then  for  God  and  for  France  I 
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THE  TWO  MARITIME  LEAGUES  OF  ENGLAND  AND 

FRANCE. 

{From  the  ^^Decentralisation  de  Lyon^) 

Paris,  September  7. 

Europe  will  never  know  what  dangers  she  has  escaped,  thanks  to 
the  penetrating  sagacity  and  prudent  counsels  of  Mr.  Urquhart. 

The  activity  of  this  far-seeing  politician,  in  trying  to  bring  Eng- 
land a'ld  Fraiice  to  recover  their  maritime  power,  by  the  abrogation 
of  the  fatal  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  took  from  them,  among  other  pi-e- 
cious  rights,  that  of  seizure  on  sea  in  time  of  war,  is  little  known. 
Towards  this  end,  and  by  means  of  his  powerful  initiation,  a  Maritime 
League  has  been  formed  in  England  and  another  in  France.  The 
unity  of  interests  of  these  two  bodies  will  escape  no  one. 

In  the  last  sitting  of  the  League  for  the  resumption  of  England's 
Maritime  Rights,  a  sitting  at  which  were  present  Lord  Dei^bigu, 
Mr.  BuTLER-JoHNSTOXj;,  M.P.,  Mr.  Collet,  and  several  other 
remarkable  people,  the  President,  Mr.  Rolland,  gave  an  account  of 
the  interview  he  had,  at  Paris,  with  M.  le  Play  and  several  other 
notabilities,  the  result  of  which  was  the  formation  of  a  French  League 
to  second  the  English  one  in  obtaining  the  abrogation  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Paris  of  1856  and  the  resumption  of  their  naval  rights  by 
the  two  Maritime  Powers. 

Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Graviere  is  talked  of  as  the  future 
President  of  this  League,  which  will  be  joined,  we  hear,  by  several 
members  of  Assembly. 

The  importance  of  this  League  has  made  it  to  be  felt  that  the 
naval  forces  of  the  two  Powers  combined  could  counterbalance  the 
military  strength  of  Prussia  and  Russia,  naturally  united  by  their 
encroaching  policy,  to  the  detriment  of  the  feeble ;  and  in  case  of  a 
Continental  war  this  Power  would  be  an  efficient  security  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  small  States. 

We  consider  this  unity  of  purpose  in  forming  a  mutual  League  as 
a  fign  of  good  augury,  and  we  pray  that  the  Cabinets  of  England 
and  France  may  strongly  support  the  noble  project  of  Mr.  Urquhart, 
and  may  carry  it  out  in  a  manner  agreeaule  to  the  interests  of  the 
two  countries. 


The  "Popish  Plot"  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Tins  is  not  the  first  time  that  England  has  |jone  mad.  It  may  be 
worth  while,  therefore,  to  recall  to  people  the  iormer  most  remarkable 
occasion.  Any  one  who  has  read  English  history  must  have  heard  of 
the  Popish  Plot,  and  of  Titus  Oatls  the  informer. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  1670,  one  Kirby,  a  chemist,  accosted 
the  King  (Chahles  XL),  as  he  was  walking  in  the  Park,  and  said, 
"  Sir,  keep  within  the  company  ;  your  enemies  have  a  design  against 
"  your  life,  and  you  may  uc  shot  in  this  very  walk."  This  ]>erson, 
when  questioned,  })roduced  a  Dr.  ToNGE,  a  clergyman,  who  said  that 
two  persons,  Grove  and  Pickering,  were  engaged  to  murder  the 
King,  and  Sir  George  Wakeman,  the  Queen's  physician,  to  poiso" 
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him.  Letters  were  then  produced,  directed  to  one  Bedingfield,  a 
Jesuit  confessor  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  said  to  be  written  by 
other  Jesuits.  The  information  was  finally  traced  to  Titus  Gates, 
an  abandoned  miscreant,  obscure,  illiterate,  vulgar,  and  indigent ;  he 
had  been  once  indicted  for  perjury,  and  was  aftenvards  chaplain  on 
board  a  man-of-war ;  he  then  proiFessed  himself  a  Boman  Catholic, 
and  obtained  admittance  into  the  Seminary  of*  St.  Omers.  On  the 
testimony  of  this  person  and  one  or  two  others,  all  England,  except 
the  victims,  were  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  gigantic  conspiracy 
on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  and  hundreds  of  innocent  persons,  after 
going  through  the  form  of  a  trial,  were  condemned  to  death.  "  Even 
'*  the  better  sort  of  people  were  infected  with  the  vulgar  prejudice, 
"  and  such  was  the  general  coni-iction  of  Popish  guilt,  that  no  person, 
"  with  any  regard  to  personal  safety,  could  express  Ihe  least  doubt  con- 
"  cerning  the  information  of  Oates,  or  the  murder  of  Godfrey." 
This  man  Oates  was  then  taken  up  by  the  political  leaders,  the 
Parliament  voted  an  address  for  a  solemn  fast,  that  all  Papists  should 
be  ordered  out  of  London,  and  recommended  Oates  to  the  Kine,  who 
was  lodged  in  Whitehall,  and  given  a  pension  of  200/.  a  year.  Then, 
subsequently,  it  was  found  out  that  all  this  was  founded  on  perjury 
and  forgery,  the  principal  author  of  it,  Oates,  was  flogged  tnrougn 
London  at  the  tail  of  a  cart. 

Here  is  a  whole  tissue  of  falsehoods  of  an  atrocious  character,  even 
firmly  believed  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  against  their  own  fellow- 
citizens.  It  is  not,  therefore,  so  difficult  to  understand,  that  any 
amount  of  horrors  should  be  believed  of  men  belonging  to  a  foreign 
race  and  a  strange  creed,  and  living  very  far  away.  But  it  should  at 
least  make  any  reasonable  man  hesitate  in  joining  a  popular  outcry  of 
such  a  nature. 


Popular  Frenzy  in  England  insuring  the 

Triumph  of  Russia 

If  we  have  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of  this  number  to  the  subject 
of  the  atrocities  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  the  Turks  in 
Bulgaria,  it  is  not  that  we  hold  the  accusation  to  be  one  that  really 
deserves  a  serious  refutation.  It  might  be  disposed  of  in  one  sentence 
uttered  by  a  French  officer,  "  They  are  Turks,  and  therefore  they 
"  could  not  have  done  any  one  of  these  things." 

In  presenting  the  mass  of  evidence  which  we  have  done,  we  have 
had  in  view  the  little  handful  of  men  who  have  been  heroically  oppos- 
ing the  madness  of  the  people,  and  have  been  doing  so  with  blunted 
weapons,  which  makes  tneir  courage  only  the  more  remarkable.  The 
letters  and  speeches  which  we  here  reproduce,  are  only  specimens 
chosen  out  of  a  great  number,  and  we  have  been  quite  unable  to  give 
even  an  idea  of  the  various  attempts  made  in  each  place  to  stem  the 
tide,  or  at  least  to  enter  a  protest  against  it.  Those  who  have  written 
and  spoken  on  the  subject  were  qualified  for  it  by  a  long  study  of  the 

•  Goldsroith'a  IlUtory. 
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action  of  Russia,  of  the  part  played  therein  by  their  own  Govern- 
ment, and  of  the  strength  and  position  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.*  All 
these  qualifications  to  deal  with  the  subject  have  been  brought  to  bear. 
But  on  one  point  all  have  been  wanting,  and  therefore  we  say  they 
have  fought  with  blunted  weapons,  A  U  hav4  thought  it  necessary  to 
admit  that  excesses  liuve  been  committed  by  the  Turks.  They  have  been 
afraid  to  believe  it  possible  that  under  the  circumstances  of  provoca- 
tion of  which  they  are  so  well  aware,  none  of  those  acts  of  cruelty 
and  unnecessary  bloodshed,  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  Europe, 
should  have  taken  place.  This  is  not  surprisinff.  They  do  not  know 
the  Turks  for  themselves.  They  have  not  lived  amongst  a  people 
where  atheism  is  unknown,  w^here  hospitality  is  still  a  sacrea  rite, 
where  the  child  kisses  the  parent's  hand,  and  the  son  does  not  sit  down 
before  his  mother,  where  all  men  practise  the  duty  of  politeness,  one 
towards  the  other.  The  Committees,  however,  will  now  perceive  that 
the  evidence  which  is  here  offered  goes  to  that  extent,  ana  must  be  so 
accepted  if  it  be  worthy  of  credit  at  all. 

W  hat  we  assert  is,  that  there  were  no  "  atrocities  "  whatever  com- 
mitted by  the  Turks,  whether  Bashi-Bazouks  or  regular  soldiers,  or 
by  whatever  name  you  choose  to  call  them.  Tliat  is  to  say,  that  there 
were  no  massacres^  but  only  persons  killed  in  resisting  the  troops ;  no 
burning  of  villages,  except  as  a  part  of  the  military  operations ;  no 
violation,  no  mutilation— a  thing  most  abhorrent  to  the  Mussulman 
character,  and  utterly  forbidden  by  their  religion. 

Sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  fact  that  nothing  was 
said  about  atrocities,  except  as  committed  by  the  insurgents,  until 
nearly  two  months  after  all  was  over.  The  rising  took  place  in  the 
beginning  of  May.  At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  our  last  number 
(5th  of  J^uly),  the  horrors  which  have  since  caused  all  this  excitement, 
had  not  been  discovered.!  An  allusion  to  the  event  will  be  found  at  p.  159 
of  that  number  in  this  passage : — **  These  preparations  (those  of  Seryia) 
"  are  for  the  present  rendered  unavailable  by  the  prompt  putting  down 
"  of  the  Bulgarian  Insurrection,  which  was  intended  to  prepare  the  way 
"  for  a  Servian  invasion.  It  has  turned  exactly  the  other  way,  as  it 
"  was  the  news  of  the  outrage  committed  by  the  organised  band  offoi^eign 
"  adventurers^  round  which  were  grouped  die  robbers  and  outlaws  of  the 
"  Balkan,  by  whom  the  insurrection  was  begun,  which  gave  the 
^^  immediate  impulse  to  the  popular  demonstrations  of  Oonstanti- 
"nople." 

Tnese  remarks  were  founded  on  private  letters,  by  which  the  writer 
of  this  article  was  first  aware  that  an  insurrection  had  taken  place, 

"  A  series  of  admirable  articles  in  Vanity  Fair  it  has  been  impossible  to  include. 

t  A  prirate  letter,  dated  Adrlaoople,  May  4,  appeared  in  the  PaH  Mall  Gazette^  which 
said: 

"  It  appears  that  a  large  number  of  armed  insurgentp,  composed  of  mixed  nationalities, 
and  many  among  them  Servians,  crossed  the  Balkan,  and  advancing  to  a  village  called  Ot- 
lok-keui,  killed  the  Mndir,  and  committed  all  sorts  of  atrocities.  On  their  way  they  forced 
the  peasants  to  join  them,  and,  several  of  them  refusing,  their  homes  were  burned  to  ths 
ground.  Some  Bulgarians  were  murdered  Jbr  not  taking  up  arms  against  the  Turks.  The 
Russian  Tice-Consul  at  Philippopoli  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  to  have  almost  openly 
excited  the  population  in  and  about  Tatar-Bazardjik  to  rise,  and  many  Rusasian  emlssariea 
}|ave  been  exciting  the  Bnlgariam.    ^«^j 
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and  in  which  it  Tvas  said  that  the  Mussulmans  had  showed  great 
humanity  in  repressing  it.  It  is  now  certain  that  the  authoi*s  of  the 
contrary  story  are  two  Americans,  who  were  already  known  for  having 
exposecl  other  atrocities,  but  tliey  were  Russian  and  not  Turkish  ones. 
Mr.  McGahan  accompanied  the  Russian  troops  to  Khiva,  and  has 
described  the  horrors  they  there  committed  against  the  people  of 
Turkestan  in  a  book  of  travels.  Consul  Schuyler  made  a  lormal 
report  to  his  Goveniment  on  the  same  subject,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence recalled  from  St.  Petersburg  on  the  complaint  of  the 
Russian  Government.  He  was  then  sent  to  Constantinople.  He 
did  not,  however,  find  out  the  "  atrocities "  that  were  bemg  com- 
mitted within  a  few  hours  of  where  he  was  residing  until  the 
arrival  of  his  fellow-countryman,  Mr.  McGaiian,  who  appeared  at 
Constantinople  in  the  month  of  July,  and  commenced  wTiting  the 
letters  to  the  Daily  NewSj  which  have  set  all  England  in  a  name. 
Then  the  Consul  followed  with  his  report.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that 
men,  who  have  said  or  written  denunciations  of  Russia,  have  been 
presently  found  amongst  her  most  zealous  servants  ;  and  nothing  has 
perhaps  ever  served  Russia  so  well  as  this  Bulgarian  incident,  repre- 
sented by  those  two  men,  has  done,  as  we  will  presently  show. 

But  for  ourselves,  we  are  concerned  in  the  matter  on  higher  grounds 
than  even  the  ruin  of  England  and  the  destruction  of  Turkey.  Its 
paramount  importance  consists  in  the  exhibition  that  it  has  I^d  to  of 
the  human  mind  in  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  of  which  each  of  us 
foims  a  part,  except  in  so  far  as  we  have  succeeded  in  keeping  our^ 
selves  "imspotted  from  the  world."  It  has  been  well  said  that, 
amongst  us,  the  people  are  sheep  and  the  rulers  wolves.  Never  did  a 
people,  perhaps,  betray  a  morc  snecp-like  faculty  of  following  in  the 
same  track,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  roared  with  all  the  ferocity 
of  wolves.  Not  that  we  attribute  to  them,  in  reality,  passion  in  the 
matter — it  has  only  been  the  semblance  of  such.  AVhat  has  been  real 
and  genuine  in  it,  is  the  entire  absence  of  the  spirit  of  judgment  and 
justice,  or  even  a  single  spark  of  it,  trom  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other.  No  one  has  said,  "  There  is  no  case  before  us ;  there  is  no 
^*  evidence  to  go  upon  which  could  be  received  in  a  court  of  justice  in 
^^  the  smallest  matter.  If  a  private  man  could  not  be  even  accused  on 
**  the  credit  of  newspaper  articles,  how  can  we  pretend  to  judge  and 
^*  condemn  a  whole  people  on  no  other  grounds  ?  "  No  one  has  said, 
"  If  there  be  a  case  of  crime,  we  are  not  the  proper  judges  of  it,  for 
"  it  has  been  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  another  nation." 
No  one  has  been  shocked  to  see  foi'eign  officials  making  reports  to 
their  Governments  on  these  internal  affairs  of  another  land. 

Now,  to  come  more  particularly  to  the  evidence  in  the  case.  We 
put  aside  at  once,  as  out  of  court,  the  American  newspa])er  corre^^jwii- 
dent  and  the  American  consul,  who  ends  his  so-called  report  by  deny- 
ing that  any  atrocities  were  committed  by  the  Bulgarians — by  virtually 
denying  that  there  was  any  insurrection  at  all,  and  at  the  same  time 
characterising  the  report  of  the  Turkish  Commissioner  as  a  **  tissue  of 
"  falsehood." 

It  is  those  who  accuse  others  of  crime  that  have  to  prove  it.    llie 
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death  under  suspicious  circumstances  of  a  single  individual,  the  other 
day,  led  to  a  trial  which  was  prolonged  for  several  days,  which  filled 
the  columns  of  newspapers  during  that  time,  and  ended  by  the  matter 
remaining  just  as  much  a  mysteiy  as  before.  To  those  who  were  on 
the  spot  at  the  time  in  Bulgaria,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  mystery  as 
to  who  burnt  certain  villages,  and  by  what  means  certain  persons  met 
with  their  death.  But  the  question  is,  how  we  in  England  are  to 
know  the  truth?  and  also,  what  means  were  adopted  by  Consul 
Schuyler  or  Mr.  Baring,  when  going  about  the  country  several 
weeks  after  the  thing  had  occurred,  to  ascertain  the  real  facts  of 
the  case  ? 

Not  that  in  mentioning  these  two  together,  we  intend  to  put  them 
on  the  same  footing.  IVlr.  Baring's  report  shows  that  he  is  a  person 
animated  with  good  intentions,  and  with  much  natural  fairness  of 
inind.  He  acknowledges  and  establishes  that  there  was  an  insurrec- 
tion, got  up,  too,  by  foreign  intrigue  for  wicked  purposes.  He 
disposes  of  a  whole  class  of  atrocious  accusations  agamst  the  Turks, 
ana  he  accompanies  his  report  by  some  of  the  statements  of  those  who 
are  the  victims  of  the  outcry.  His  report  is,  therefore,  worthy  of 
consideration.  Still,  it  does  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  come  under 
the  head  of  judicial  evidence.  He  saw  villages  burnt,  and  in  one  place 
at  least  he  beheld  corpses  unburied,  including  those  of  women  and 
children.  But  such  sights  did  not  tell  him  who  burnt  the  villages, 
and  by  what  means  these  people  had  been  killed.  The  whole  matter 
was  one  for  judicial  investigation,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
institute  any  such  proceeding,  except  by  the  Turks  themselves.  But  the 
repoits  of  their  tnbunals  and  special  commissioners,  which  all  come  to 
the  same  conclusion,  are  exactly  the  evidence  thatis  at  once  thrown  aside. 
With  reference  to  the  burning  of  villages,  it  is  a  matter  of  date.  If, 
on  investigation,  it  should  appear  that  they  were  burnt  some  days  be- 
fore the  aiTival  of  the  Bashi-Bazouks,  then  it  is  clear  that  these  latter 
did  not  burn  them.  If,  to  us  in  En£;land,  it  might  appear  incredible 
that  people  should  burn  their  own  villages,  that  incredulity  must  fall 
to  the  ground  before  the  perusal  of  the  documents  laying  it  down  as 
the  plan  of  proceedings  that  villages  should  be  burnt,  as  well  as  Mus- 
sulmans exterminated. 

The  plan  is  a  very  intelligible  one,  and,  whichever  way  it  turned  out, 
was  for  the  advantage  of  the  Foreign  Power  who  planned  it.  If  it 
had  been  by  any  chance  successful,  the  road  to  Constaninople  would 
have  been  for  the  first  time  open  to  a  foreign  invasion.  If  it  were  put 
down,  as  it  has  been,  then  the  outrages  committed  by  the  Bulgarians 
could  be  attributed  to  the  Turks,  just  as  has  been  done.  The  letter 
of  Kaplicho,  who  had  evidently  had  "  explanations  from  some  of  the 
*•  great  men  of  Russia,*'  says  beforehand  tnat  the  Turks  would  commit 
atrocities,  that  the  Consuls  would  wake  their  reports  upon  iheniy  and  that 
all  Europe  would  be  against  the  Tu^ks,  The  poor  ignorant  peasants 
were  told  that  cases  of  treasure  were  coming  from  Russia  to  pay  for 
all  that  they  destroyed ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  made  to 
believe  that  the  Turks  were  going  to  cxtenninate  them,  and  therefore 
they  were  to  fly  to  the  Balkans  for  rcfuge,  and  leave  nothing  but 
burninfT  houses  behind. 


^   I 
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We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Baring's  report  with  respect ;  but  it  is  only  in 
comparison  to  the  outrageous  one  of  Consul  Schuyler,  We  have  cre- 
dited him  with  good  intentions,  but  having  done  so^  we  must  add  that  he 
gave  himself  no  chance  of  knowing  the  truth,  since  he  was  accompanied 
in  his  tour  by  the  Russian  Consul  of  Adrianople,  Prince  Tchertleff, 
and  by  Mr.  Schuyler  himself.  On  arriving  at  Philippopoli  he  paid 
a  visit  of  ceremony  to  the  Governor,  and  to  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Extraordinary  Tribunal.  At  Bazardjik  he  did  not  even  do  so 
much,  and  his  so-called  investigations  consisted  in  listening  to  the 
reports  of  the  villagers,  who  by  this  time  must  have  found  out  that 
they  had  become  the  objects  of  "  sympathy  "  of  all  Europe,  for  it  is 
asserted  that  he  never  interrogated  any  Mussulmans.  He  himself  speaks, 
indeed,  of  having  gathered  his  information  "  from  all  sources,"  Bui- 

farian,  Turkish,  Greek,  Armenian,  Servian,  &c.  He  takes  credit  to 
imself  for  not  having  rejected  every  tittle  of  evidence  that  came  to 
him  from  a  Turkish  source.  The  next  sentence  in  his  report  is 
this : — 

^^  Putting  aside  official  statements,  which  in  cases  like  the  present 
"  must  always  be  looked  upon  with  some  distrust,  the  word  of  a  Titrk 
"  is  in  all  prohahility  worth  that  of  a  Bulgarian^  particularly  among 
"  the  lower  classes." 

He  thus  entered  on  an  important  inquiiy  amongst  an  excited  popu- 
lation, in  ignorance  of  the  first  thing  that  had  to  be  known,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Turk  and  the  Bulgarian. 

With  one  remark  more  we  will  dismiss  Mr.  Bari£?o,  but  it  is  a  very 
important  one.  The  point  of  his  report  is  the  massacre  at  Battak, 
which  Sir  H.  Elliot  refers  to  in  his  covering  despatch  as  **  cxcced- 
"  ing  in  hon'or  any  that  had  been  alleged,"  and  as  "  having  been 
^'  scarcely  heard  of  until  discovered  by  him,"  Mr.  Baring. 

The  Turks  declai*e  that  the  scene  that  passed  in  the  church  was 
most  horrible,  but  that  the  hoiTors  were  committed  by  the  wretched 
eople  themselves,  who,  under  the  influence  of  the  wild  panic  which 
ad  by  that  time  seized  them,  put  their  wives  and  daughters  to  death 
themselves  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
Two  Turks,  made  prisoners  by  the  insurgents,  were  shut  up  in  the 
church  with  them,  a  certain  Selim  Effendf,  and  a  Zabtieh  (police- 
loan) ;  their  evidence  was  offei*ed  to  Mr.  Babing,  but  he  did  not 
question  them.  There  also  took  place  the  remarkable  incident  of  the 
people  heaping  up  the  corpses  in  and  about  the  church,  and  leaving 
them  unburied,  contrary  to  the  orders  given,  and  which  were  else- 
where carried  out,  that  each  side  should  bury  the  dead  according 
to  their  respective  rites.  The  picture  of  horrors  thus  pmpared  they 
exhibited  to  every  stranger  that  arrived,  and  thus  Kaplicho's  wordi 
were  carried  into  effect,  that  the  Turks  would  commit  atrocities,  the 
Consuls  make  reports  on  them,  and  all  Europe  be  in  consequence 
turned  against  Turke}'. 

The  desire  of  the  foreign  conspirators  who  coldly  planned  all  these 
things  at  a  distance,  doubtless  was  to  excite  the  Mussulmans  to  acts  of 
violence  and  cruelty.  Failing  that,  the  next  best  thing  was  to  get 
Europe  to  believe  that  such  acts  had  be^n  committed.    Of  this  further 
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proof  may  be  found  in  what  cannot  be  considered  as  a  fortuitous 
coincidence.  On  the  same  day  which  saw  the  first  movement  in 
Bulgaria — and  it  was  the  feast  of  St.  George,  which  is  celebrated  both 
by  Mussulmans  and  Christians — the  affair  of  Salonica  was  brought  on 
by  the  act  of  Lazeros,  the  American  consul,  a  Bulgarian  and  a 
Bussian  subject.  The  same  day  a  baud  of  Bulgarians  was  sent  across 
the  Danube  by  the  Revolutionary  Committee  of  Bucharest.  They  • 
crossed  it  between  Ivraja  and  Bakova,  attacked  a  Circassian  settle- 
ment, the  members  of  which  being  scattered  about  at  their  labours  in 
the  field,  forty  of  them  were  killed.  The  same  day  an  incident  of 
the  same  nature  took  place  at  Tunis.  A  Jew,  a  native  of  the  place, 
liad  been  killed  by  an  Arab,  on  whom  justice  was  executed,  tor  he 
was  hanged.  Notwithstanding,  the  European  population  of  the  place, 
on  St.  George's  Day,  took  the  corpse  of  the  murdered  man  and  carried 
it  through  the  town  crying  out,  "  Arise,  O  Christians,  and  save  your- 
"  selves  ;  the  Mussulmans  are  going  to  massacre  you  in  revenge  for 
"  their  losses  in  the  Herzegovina."  The  Government  sent  a  protest 
to  each  Consul  against  tnis  conduct,  threatening  that  if  it  were 
repeated,  it  must  have  recourse  to  force.  Again  on  the  same  day, 
General  Ignatieff,  riding  through  the  Greek  quarter  of  Kavakeni 
at  Constantinople,  struck  with  his  whip  a  Mussulman  soldier  who  was 
passing.  He  only  looked  up  and  laughed.  Had  he  been  of  a  fiery 
disposition  and  had  retaliated,  the  consequences  may  be  imagined ;  as 
the  passers  by  being  Greeks,  there  would  have  been  none  to  testify  to 
what  had  really  occuiTed,  and  any  number  ready  to  swear  that  it  was 
the  soldier  who  had  committed  the  assault. 

It  remains  for  us  to  indicate  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  the 
popular  frenzy  in  England  at  Constantinople.  We  can  have  no  doubt 
that  to  it  must  be  attributed  the  sudden  submission  of  the  Porte,  a 
submission  which  it  never  could  have  contemplated  when  it  appealed 
to  the  loyalty  of  its  subjects,  and  announced  its  determination  not  to 
make  peace  with  Servia,  except  on  such  conditions  as  would  render  a 
repetition  of  similar  conduct  on  its  pai't  impossible. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  the  whole  English  people  being  excited 
to  call  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Turk  from  Europe,  and  this,  combined 
with  an  attack  on  the  Government  led  by  the  ciiief  of  the  Opposition, 
it  is  very  easy  to  imagine  what  Sir  H.  Elliot  has  been  instructed  to 
say  at  Constantinople.  He  had  only  to  point  to  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  former  colleagues  to  show  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment that  the  safety  of  Turkey  must  depend  on  the  present  Govern- 
ment remaining  in  power  in  England.  He  will  then  have  informed 
it  that  there  is  but  one  condition  on  which  it  is  practicable  for  Lord 
Beagonsfield  to  hold  back  and  stand  against  the  frenzy  of  the 
people ;  that  is  by  the  Porte  doing  something  which  he  can  show  to 
the  English  people  as  a  proof  of  the  influence  of  their  Government, 
and  its  concern  for  the  Christians.  Thus  Turkey  is  to  be  once  again 
cheated  out  of  its  victory,  and  the  loyalty  and  devotion,  the  blood  and 
sacrifices  of  its  people,  are  to  be  of  no  avail. 
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The  Bulgarian  Insurrection. 

THE   NEW  EEPORT  OF  THE  NOTABLES  OF  PHILIPPOPOLT. 

(Communicated  by  Ali  Suayi  Effendi.) 

We  have  before  iis  a  copy  of  this  Report  which  is  dated  Septem- 
ber 10,  1876,  and  is  addressed  to  tlie  Grand  Vizier  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Notables  of  Filibe. 

From  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  the  insurrection,  each 
movement  and  each  fact,  Avith  the  precise  names  and  exact  dates,  is 
detailed  with  minute  research. 

The  document  is  too  long  for  insertion  in  our  pjiges ;  but  we  will 
give  some  extracts  from  it  as  regards  certain  facts  which  ap[>ear  to 
require  explanation. 

I. 

It  will  suffice  only  to  know  the  date  of  each  act  of  incendiarism  in 
order  to  understand  that  these  crimes  were  committed  before  the 
amval  of  the  Bashi-Bazouks  and  the  army  at  the  places  where  they 
occurred. 

Only  Battak,  Prochtintcha,  Birasdim,  and  in  Otlok-Keiii  250 
houses  out  of  1606,  and  not  600  out  of  2000,  as  Mr.  Babiko  says, 
were  burned  down  or  set  fire  to  during  the  battle. 

The  other  villages  and  hamlets  in  number  48,  and  not  58,  as 
Mr.  Baking  states,  were  more  or  less  set  fire  to  by  the  insurgents 
before  the  airival  of  the  army.  For  example,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bratchkowa,  a  Mussulman  hamlet  and  three  Christian  hamlets 
Ztrabitchka,  Boikowa,  and  Dedowa,  wei'e  burned  down  on  the  8th 
of  May ;  that  is  to  say,  ten  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  army  and 
the  Bashi-Bazouks  in  that  localitv. 

Lechnek,  Eurgula,  Ouzoundja-Keren,Kmstowa,  Saridja,  Zindjirly, 
and  Echumlek-yeni-keui  were  burned  on  the  5th  of  May,  seven 
days  before  the  arrival  of  the  anny  and  the  Bashi-Bazouks  in  those 
parts. 

Karaghylar,  Pointcha,  Klaira,  Tcherwa,  Dinek-Mahalleh  Desitchwa, 
Ichterkowa,  Chalar,  and  five  Mussulman  hamlets,  Djumaly,  Palanka, 
Djaferly,  Orandjly,  and  Bigha  were  burned  on  the  2nd  of  May, 
seven  days  before  the  ai'rival  of  the  army  and  the  Bashi-Bazouks  at 
those  places. 

II. 

The  report  establishes  that  the  Turks  were  not  incensed  from  the 
first  moment  of  the  movement  of  the  Bulgarians;  on  the  contrary, 
indeed,  in  spite  of  so  many  blazing  conflagrations,  and  of  so  many 
murders  committed,  the  local  council  of  the  Government  of 
Phillippopoli  sent  several  leading  men  among  the  inhabitants, 
who  traversed  the  agitated  districts  as  conciliatoi's,  and  also  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  order.  Their  mission  was  crowned  with  snc- 
cess  in  every  district  which  had  cither  not  yet  been  evacuated,  or 
which  was  not  completely  so. 

According  to  the  report,  the  following  is  the  way  in  which  the 
insurrection  broke  out  before  the  time  which  had  been  fixed  for  it  by 
its  leadei-s. 
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As  the  Government  had  become  aware  of  the  catechism  resolved 
on  in  the  Balkan  of  Matchka,  the  Caimacan  of  Bazardjik  sent 
Ned  JIB  AoHA,  Lieutenant  in  the  police  force  of  Philippopoli,  to 
Avrat-Alan,  to  arrest  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Revolutionary  Com- 
mittee, Kapliciiko,  Theodore  (db  Deohansa),  Tossain,  &c. 
Arriving  at  Avrat-Alan,  Nedjib  Agha  arrested  them  on  Tuesday, 
May  2nd.  The  Committee  then  beat  the  rappel,  every  one  rushed  to 
arms,  and  the  Government  House  (Conak)  was  besieged.  Nedjib 
Agha  gave  up  his  prisoners,  but  he  was  by  no  means  willing,  to  sur- 
render himself.  After  ten  hours  of  an  infuriated  attack  by  the 
insurgents,  Nedjib  Agha  succeeded  in  getting  down  into  a  stable  of 
the  Uonak,  and  leaping  on  horseback,  he  made,  at  the  head  of  his 
zabttehs,  a  vigorous  sortie,  by  means  of  which  he  and  they  were 
enabled  to  obtain  safety  by  flight.  As  to  the  Mudir,  his  secretary,  a 
receiver  of  taxes,  and  a  Mussulman  girl  of  the  age  of  ten  years, 
who  had  not  the  courage  to  follow  the  example  set  by  Nedjib  Agha, 
they  were  all  massacred  ;  and  when  this  was  done  the  insurgents 
placed  sentinels  round  the  town  to  guard  and  defend  it. 

A  zabtieh,  ignorant  of  what  had  occurred,  who  wished  to  enter  the 
town,  was  killed  by  these  insurgents. 

Ten  Mussulmans  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  two  zabtiehs  who  were 
in  the  town,  were  put  to  deatli  after  unheard  of  and  unimaginable 
tortures,  of  which  the  human  heart  would  shrink  to  hear  the  recital. 

The  insurgents  sent  a  detachment  to  Yeni-keui,  which,  being  joined 
by  the  rebels  of  that  district,  massacred  twenty-eight  Mussulman  in- 
habitants. Sixteen  of  these  expired  in  cruel  torture.  A  young  child 
who  was  weeping  and  shrieking  over  the  dead  body  of  its  father  was 
scalded  by  these  felons,  and  died  after  long  hours  of  suffering. 

They  transported  to  Avrat-Alan  fifteen  gipsy  families  from  Yeni- 
keui,  and  forced  them  to  work  on  the  engines  of  war  with  the  gipsies 
of  Avrat-Alan.  Whilst  on  their  journey  violations  were  committed  on 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  these  unhappy  people. 

At  the  close  of  these  events  thirty  norsemen,  under  the  command 
of  Kaplichko,  Chbisto,  and  YouGUi  (the  sons  of  Vassu.,  the 
grocer  of  Filibe),  spread  themselves  over  the  country,  saying  to  the 
inhabitants,  "  The  day  we  announced  to  you  has  come.  All  the 
"  Mussulmans  have  risen  to  massacre  you  all.  Leave  the  country, 
"  and  let  your  wives  and  children  retire  into  the  Balkan ;  and  let 
"  every  able  man  among  you  come  to  the  quarter-general  in  anns  to 
**  defend  themselves  with  us," 

So  soon  as  a  district  was  once  evacuated,  this  detachment,  and  otiiers 
at  different  points,  set  fire  to  the  houses  in  order  to  prevent  the  return 
of  the  emigrants.    The  slaughter  of  the  Mussulmans  and  the  confla- 

f  rations  continued  for  five  days,  during  which  the  Council  of  the 
hilippopoli  Government  discussed  the  measures  to  be  taken.  The 
force  they  had  asked  for  from  Constantinople  did  not  arrive,  with  the 
exception  of  General  Selamy  Pacha  and  Colonel  Sadeddin  Bey, 
who  hastened  with  some  feeble  detachments,  but  who  repaired  to  the 
scene  of  operation  without  stopping  at  Philippopoli  or  Bazarjik,  where 
had  been  committed  the  greatest  atrocities.    The  Council  decided  on 
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sending  some  notables  into  the  districts,  in  order  by  their  counsels  to 
arrest  this  movement.  These  Commissioners  were  Mehemmed  Aoha, 
Said  Agha,  Osman  Aqha,  and  Zekich  Effendt.  They  were 
accompanied  by  Ned  jib  Agha  and  some  zabtiehs.  These  gentlemen 
left  Philippopoli  on  Sunday,  the  7th  of  May.  They  passea  through 
Ragoch,  Aghatch,  Slapintcha,  Merzen,  Francol,  Koury,  Tchirpily,  Be- 
hardakly,^Toghandjy-ilias,  Vivad,  Ostoriowa,  Kara-nasohlar,  Domaly, 
Tchanakdjitar,  Tchanakdji-ycm-Mahalleh,  and  Demirdjiler.  They 
found  the  Bulgarians  of  these  sixteen  districts  on  the  point  of  evacu- 
ating them,  with  their  movable  goods  in  waggons.  In  each  district 
they  assembled  the  Council  of  Ancients^  in  order  to  let  them  know 
that  all  these  reports  were  only  lies,  and  that  there  was  no  danger  to  be 
feared  from  the  Mussulmans,  with  whom  they  had  for  so  many  years 
been  on  terms  of  brotherhood.  These  Bulgarians,  comprehending  the 
deceit  of  which  they  were  the  victims,  retired  to  their  homes.  The 
Commissioners  found  Lechnekl,  Eurgulu,  Ouzoundja-keren,  Krastowa, 
Saridia,  Zindjirly,  and  Tchumlek-yeni-keui  all  evacuated,  and  that 
their  inhabitants  had  gone  into  the  Balkan  of  Tchumlek-keui. 

At  the  time  when  they  reached  these  villages,  which  had  been 
burned  down  by  Kaplichko's  detachment,  some  were  utterly  destroyed, 
and  the  fire  was  still  going  on  with  the  others. 

A  detachment  from  Avrat-alan  had  been  sent  by  the  insurgents  to 
Tchanakdjilar,  who  threatened  to  burn  the  villages  if  the  inhabitants 
did  not  evacuate  them.  Thirty  families,  in  their  alarm,  obeyed  tlie 
menace,  but  the  rest  of  tlie  inhabitants,  following  the  advice  of  their 
Tchorbadji  remained  quiet.  This  detachment  returned  a  second  time 
with  menaces  still  more  pressing,  and  when  the  inhabitants  were  about 
to  carry  away  their  movable  goods  and  to  obey,  the  Commissioners 
arrived.  Their  counsels,  together  with  those  of  the  Tchorbadji,  removed 
all  fear  from  the  poor  villagers,  tranquillised  them,  and  caused  them 
to  remain  at  home. 

After  the  affair  of  Tchanakdjilar  the  Commissioners  learned  that  - 
the  village  of  Akhirianly  had  been  besieged  by  insurgents  from 
Tchumlek,  Yeui-keui,  Lechnek,  and  Kzastowa.  They  asked  the 
Mussulmans  of  Dorghotly,  of  Davoudlar,  of  Tchollok,  and  of  Ouzoun- 
kara,  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  besieged.  On  the  appearance  of 
these  Mussulmans  the  insurgents  fled,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Akhiri- 
anly were  delivered  without  striking  a  blow. 

By  the  good  advice  of  the  Commissioners,  the  Christian  Bulgarians 
of  the  districts  of  Ouzoun-kara,  Kara-Nasohlar,  Tchardakly,  De- 
merdjiler,  and  Deguirmen-Dferi;,  not  only  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
insurrection,  but  even  entered  into  alliance  with  their  Mussulman 
neighbours  to  defend  themselves  against  the  insurgents.  Also  in  the 
districts  of  Koury,  Dorghonly,  Fironz,  Ali-Fakih,  Kawak-Dirft, 
Demirtach,  Kensely-Zir,  the  Christians  joined  the  Mussulmans. 

There  was  at  Kourt-Koury  a  Circassian  village  of  forty  houses. 
Its  inhabitants,  after  deliberation  with  their  Christian  Bulgarian 
neighbours  of  the  village  of  Yondidjlar,  united  themselves  by  an  oath 
to  defend  each  other  in  common  against  the  attacks  of  the  insurgents. 
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[This  part  of  the  report  is  very  interesting,  as  showing  that  in  reality- 
there  existed  no  discontent  among  the  Bulgarians,  and  that  the  insur- 
rection was  only  the  artificial  production  of  foreign  agitators.] 

III. 

The  report  categorically  denies  that  there  was  any  atrocity  com- 
mitted by  the  Mussulmans^  and  shows  in  a  way  the  most  precise  to 
the  contrary,  that  all  the  horrors  were  committed  by  the  Bulgarians^ 
who  had  been  deceived  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Bevolutionary  Com- 
mittee. 

Here  are  a  few  examples : — 

A  certain  number  of  insurgents  of  Otlok-keui,  under  the  command 
of  NiKOWSKi  (or  Benkowski),  in  pursuing  some  separated  Mussul- 
mans, forced  them  to  take  refuge  in  the  Station  of  Bellowa,  which 
they  set  fire  to,  and  there  roasted  alive  these  unhappy  people,  with 
two  zabtiehs  and  a  watchman  of  the  name  of  Hadji-Asab. 

Three  Pomahs,  who  having  been  sent  to  Prostincha,  never  appeared 
again,  were  buried  alive  in  a  ditch,  after  having  their  noses  and  ears 
cut-off.  Reshid  Pasha,  the  commander  of  the  Bashi-Bazouks,  after 
the  victory  of  Pi-ostincha,  found  this  ditch,  which  was  shown  to  him 
by  some  Bulgarians,  and  had  the  three  mutilated  dead  bodies,  with 
their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  dra^vn  out  of  it  in  the  presence  of 
all  his  troops. 

Suleiman  the  son  of  Alt,  Ismail,  the  son  of  Ahmed,  Hassan 
the  son  of  Mustapha,  Adem  the  son  of  Hadji  Hassan,  and  his 
brother  Arif,  all  five  from  Tchanakdjilar,  who,  with  their  waggons, 
were  reaping  in  the  fields,  were  seized  by  the  insurgents  of  Bratchkowa, 
and  were  put  to  death  by  the  mutilation  of  their  noses,  their  ears,  and 
other  extremities. 

Also  at  Bratchkowa,  Ismail  the  son  of  Mustapha,  and  Mestan 
the  son  of  Ismail,  both  children  of  the  age  of  ten  years,  were  taken 
by  the  Bulgarians.  They  were  tied  to  a  tree,  and  combustibles  having 
been  set  round  it,  these  poor  creatures  were  slowly  roasted  to  death. 

Salih,  son  of  Mustapha,  had  disappeared  in  Bratchkowa.  His 
dead  body  was  found  after  the  battle,  cut  into  pieces,  in  a  cart,  before 
the  door  of  a  Bulgarian  named  Ilia. 

Abdi,  son  of  Hassan,  was  found  at  Bratchkowa,  with  his  nose  and 
hands  cut  off,  his  eye  torn  out,  and  his  head  scalped. 

A  Mussulman  woman  named  Aiche,  the  wife  of  Osman  MuNOUNr, 
when  on  her  way  from  Bigha,  was  taken  by  the  Bratchkowa  insur- 
gents. They  stripped  her  of  her  clothes,  and  exposed  her  publicly  in 
a  state  of  nudity  for  three  days  and  three  nights. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  atrocities  which  were  perpetrated  by  the 
Bratchkowa  insurgents,  the  report  informs  us  that  the  Bashi-Bazouks 
gave  them  a  respite  of  time  to  lay  down  their  arms. 

The  insurgents  refused  to  do  so.  •  After  the  expiration  of  the  term 

fiven,  and  notwithstanding  the  exposition  which  was  made  in  a  basket 
y  the  parents  of  the  two  children  who  had  been  roasted  alive,  and 
notwithstanding  the  discovery  of  the  fragments  of  the  body  of  Salih, 
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which  had  been  cut  into  pieces,  the  Bashi-Bazouks,  nnder  the  com- 
mand of  Rmsuid  Pacha,  Hadji  Hamed  Pasha,  and  Hassan  Pasha, 
instead  of  being  exasperated  at  what  had  occurred,  gave  the  insur- 
gents five  hours  more  time  for  surrender,  during  which  they  gave 
themselves  up  with  216  muskets,  84  pistols,  49  yataghans  and  knives, 
and  destroyed  with  their  own  hands  their  fortifications  and  trenches. 
This  took  place  on  the  18th  of  May. 

At  Battak,  when  the  insurgents  were  besieged  in  the  church, 
believing  that  when  once  they  were  conquered  the  Turks  would 
maltreat  them,  slew  their  wives  and  daughters.  The  Bashi-Bazouks 
on  forcing  the  doors  of  the  church,  saw  this  horrible  massacre ;  and 
when  the  insurgents  were  able  to  perceive  the  moderation  and 
clemency  of  their  conquerors,  they  bitterly  deplored  the  acts  they  had 
in  their  error  committed. 

IV. 

Those  who  read  this  report,  from  which  we  have  taken  textnally 
the  above  extracts,  will  see  that  Mr.  Babikg  has  not  been  well  in- 
formed regarding  the  true  state  of  things  during  his  tour  in  Bulgaria. 
Mr.  Baring  appears  very  much  to  resemble  Count  d'EscAYRAC,  who 
saw  with  his  own  eyes,  in  the  centre  of  Africa,  men  with  tails. 

The  very  dates  he  has  given  of  the  events  are  eiToneous.  He  says 
that  Ahmed  Agha  marched  on  Battak  on  the  7th  of  May,  but  this 
took  place  on  Friday,  the  12th  of  May.  He  sayg  that  the  summons 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Battak  to  give  up  their  anns,  which  they  refused 
to  do,  resulted  in  a  battle  which  lasted  two  days,  without  loss,  so  to 
speak,  to  either  party.  The  report  states  that,  in  this  battle,  the  army 
of  Ahmed  Agha  sustained  a  Joss  of  forty  among  the  Bashi  Bazouks 
of  two  among  the  zabtiehs,  and  that  there  were  fifteen  wounded. 

Mr.  Baring  says,  ^^  It  is  also  to  be  feared  that  the  Bashi-Bazouks 
**  subjected  several  rich  inhabitants  of  Battak  to  cruel  tortures  before 
**  killing  them,  in  order  to  make  them  tell  where  their  hidden  treasures 
*•  were ;  also  that  Petro  Triandalphilos  and  the  Pope  Mecio, 
"  were  burned  alive." 

Triandalphilos  was  not  burned,  but  killed,  because  the  arms  of 
the  two  zabtiehs,  who  had  been  drawn  into  Battak  by  a  ruse,  and 
who  had  disappeared  on  the  2nd  of  May,  were  found  in  his  house. 
The  Pope  Mecio  and  seven  others  were  executed  on  the  spot,  because 
the  inhabitants  of  Battak  demanded  their  deaths,  as  being  responsible 
for  all  the  evils  which  they  had  undergone. 

eevolutionaby  documents  found  upon  the  leaders 
op  the  insurecnon  in  bulgaria.* 

No.  1. 

DSLIBEBATION  OP  THE  CENTRAL  CoMMITTEB. 

Under  this  title  a  book  in  the  Russian  language,  printed  at  Moscow  in 
1867,  was  found  among  the  papers  of  Chbisto  Danoff  at  the  time  of  the 
rising  of  Otlok-ketji,  May,  186(*.  We  give  an  extract  translated  from 
the  original:— 

*  Thete  documents  are  translatsd  from  the  French.    Their  pablicaticn  was  commenced  la 
Le  Rome  and  con  tinned  in  2>  Memorial  Diplomatique, 
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"  This  Committee  baa  been  organised  under  the  presidency  of  Psincb 
''  Ylidimib  ALEXAVDBOWiToa.  Its  object  ia  Panslavism,  under  the 
''  patronage  of  Bussia.  The  Committee  has  nominated  representatives  in 
**  Turkey,  in  Europe,  and  in  Austria.  The  affiliated  in  Turkey  and  in 
"  Austria  will  keep  up  a  constant  correspondence  witb  these  representa- 
''  tives  and  will  take  their  orders  (pages  372  and  373).  Zeitbieoff,  a 
"  Eussian  literary  man,  gives  reason  to  hope  for  the  open  support  of  the 
*^  Bussian  G-ovenments  whenever  the  Bulgarians  shall  rise  to  exterminate 
"  the  Turkish  barbarians,  tyrants  and  drinkers  of  blood  (p.  371).  Idra- 
**  wytcha  or  Bulgarian  songs  composed  by  the  Committee,  are  in  the 
*'  sense  of  the  Union  of  Bulgarians,  Servians,  Montenegrins,  Creotions, 
**  Slavonians,  Bosniacs,  and  Herzegovinians"  (p.  73.) 

This  book,  published  by  the  Committee,  is  filled  from  one  end  to  the 
other  with  the  supremacy  of  the  Slaavs,  saying  that  a  Slaavian  kingdom 
once  established  and  become  independent  by  the  protection  of  Bussia,  will 
make  Slaavs  of  the  other  nations.  It  invites  the  Bulgarians  to  sanctify 
the  town  of  Moscow,  which  it  calls  the  beloved  mother,  by  prayers  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Eussian  nation  and  by  a  vivat  for  the  Slaavs. 

No.  2. 

Obganic  Statute. 

{Translated  from  the  Slovac). 

1.  When  you  cross  over  the  Save,  kill  all  those  that  you  meet,  guards 
and  other  Mussulmans,  so  as  to  open  a  communication  with  the  nearest 
village. 

2.  When  you  arrive  at  the  first  village,  announce  to  the  inhabitants  that 
you  come  on  the  part  of  Servia  to  give  them  arms  and  to  make  them  rise. 
Until  the  1st  of  June  it  will  be  necessary  to  weaken  the  Turks,  for  that 
day  the  Servian  army  will  pass  the  Drina  to  occupy  Bosnia. 

8.  Arms  must  only  be  given  to  the  inhabitants,  after  having  killed  all 
those  who  have  relations  with  the  Souhachys  and  the  SpahU,  after  having 
burnt  their  houses  and  sent  their  families  into  Austria  and  elsewhere. 
Then  you  can  give  them  muskets  and  ammunition. 

4.  As  soon  as  a  body  of  one  hundred  men  can  be  assembled,  ambuscades 
must  be  formed  on  the  road  by  the  Drina,  and  the  boats  on  that  river  must 
be  sunk,  in  order  that  the  communications  between  Cala  and  Losniteza 
may  be  interrupted. 

5.  After  haying  accomplished  what  has  been  said,  ask  for  instructions  at 
the  Austrian  village  of  Bolanidjo,  and  act  according  to  these  instructions. 

6.  The  first  event  that  happens  must  be  communicated  to  Bolanidjo,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  Turks  killed^  of  houses  burnt,  and  of  inhabitants  who 
have  taken  up  arms. 

7.  Send  all  the  wounded  to  Bolanidjo. 

8.  As  soon  as  we  have  acted  according  to  this  plan  our  forces  will  be 
increased,  and  we  unit  hum  the  little  Turkish  villages  of  Odjak  and 
JDerbend, 

0.  After  which,  we  must  divide  our  army  into  different  corps  and  send 
them  against  Techani  and  Moglai,  to  kill  all  those  which  shall  make  any 
resistance. 

10.  The  ambuscades  must  be  so  well  organised  that  the  Turks  shall 
perish  with  the  first  blow. 

The  President  of  the  Committee, 

TaCHO  DEBKOanOBDJAKTICH. 

s 
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No.  3. 

PaoclahJlTiok  issued  -ekovl  the  Village  of  Otlok  Keiti. 
(Translaledjrom  the  Bulgarian  5th  April  (O.5.),  1876.) 
Bbothe&s  of  Bulqabia, — Bj  orderof  ^^^  Central  Qovernmenz  of  Bulgaria 
you  are  invited  to  send  a  delegate  for  each  village  and  each  district,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  manner  in  which  the  rising  is  to  take  place. 
In  the  election  of  these  delegates  you  must  give  all  your  care,  so  that  men 
of  capacity  and  able  to  deal  with  affairs  may  be  chosen,  for,  on  the  17th 
April  (O.S.),  they  will  have  to  decide  in  a  general  assembly  upon  the  fate 
of  the  whole  of  Tbrace.  The  villages  and  districts  which  shall  not  hasten 
to  send  their  delegates,  will  be  shut  out  from  the  decisions  that  will  be 
taken,  and  will  have  to  endure  the  worst  treatment  which  will  be  the 
consequence  of  the  Insurrection.  Make  haste,  so  as  not  to  miss  the  pre- 
cise date.  Deliver  to  each  delegate  a  mandate^  that  he  may  be  recognised 
by  our  Government,  and  I  counsel  you  at  thesamo  time  to  furnish  him 
with  the  statistics  of  your  district. 

Brothers,  I  salute  you, 

YOBGUI  NlKOWISKI, 

Apostle  of  "Western  Thrace. 

No.  4. 

Decisioxb  of  the  Genebal  Assembly  held  in  the  Madjea  Balkan. 

{The  Apostles  put  the  Questions  and  the  Delegates  answer  them;  these 
Questions  and  Answers  form  thirty-six  Articles.) 

{Translated from  the  Bulgarian,) 

1. — Q.  Are  you  agreed  to  begin  the  Insurrection  on  the  Ist  of  May? 

A.  Yes,  but  it  must  be  announced  by  the  25th  of  April. 

2.^Q.  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  to  burn  down  Adrianople,  Plulip- 
popoli,  and  Tartar  Bazardjik  P 

A,  Tes. 

8. — ^Ib  it  necessary  to  destroy  the  telegraphic  and  railwaj  communi- 
cation ^ 

A.  Tes. 

Q. — 4.  Is  it  necessary  to  bum  down  Karlowa,  Zladi,  and  Ihtiman  ? 

A,  Tes. 

5. — Q.  Is  it  necessary  to  burn  the  villages  ? 

A,  Tes. 

6.— Q.  All  of  them  ? 

A,  No,  not  all  of  them. 

7.—-  Q.  Which  are  to  be  burnt  ? 

A,  Those  which  might  disturb  the  sacred  common  cause. 

3. — Q.  What  measures  are  to  be  taken  against  the  Bulgarians  who  do 
not  rise  on  the  day  fixed  upon  ? 

A.  All  messures  necessary  to  constrain  them  to  do  so. 

9.— Q  As  to  the  Bulgarians  living  in  villages  with  Mussulmans,  is  it 
necessary  to  force  them  to  take  part  in  the  movement,  or  shall  we  rdy  on 
the  conscience  of  these  Mussulmans  ? 

A.  The  Bulgarian  villages,  the  nearest  to  these  mixed  ones,  must  send 
thither  insurgents  in  sufficient  numbers  to  carry  off  the  Bulgarian  inhabi- 
tants by  all  possible  means  and  lead  them  to  some  place  determined  on. 

10. — Q.  But  if  these  mixed  villages  resist,  what  punishment  do  ^ou 
propose  ? 

A,  Fire,  massacre,  and  pillage, 

11. — Q.  What  do  you  decide  with  rsgard  to  the  Mussulman  ullages  T 
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A.  They  must,  at  the  heginning  of  th^  Insurrection,  and  without  losing  a 
moment,  be  farced  hyfire  and  massacre  to  submit. 

12. — Q.  What  conduct  do  you  propose  towards  those  MussulmaDS  who 
submit  ?• 

A,  Their  arms,  ammunition,  and  goods,  must  be  given  up  in  exchange 
for  a  receipt  signed  by  tlie  chiefs  of  the  insurgents,  and  these  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  effects,  will  be  deposited  in  the  treasuries  of  our  Government. 
The  insurgents  will  have  no  riglit  to  touch  them. 
13. — Q.  What  is  to  be  done  with  their  persons  ? 

A.  We  will  conduct  them  under  escort  to  our  camp  ;  their  families  and 
old  men  will  remain  with  ours ;  the  young  or  able  bodied  men  shall  be 
provisionally  placed  under  guard. 
14. — Q.  And  their  houses  ? 
A,  According  to  Article  7. 

15. — Q.  Is  Article  2  to  be  followed  with  regard  to  all  the  towns? 
A,  They  must  be  burnt  if  it  is  considered  useful,  according  to  the  atti- 
tude of  their  inhabitants. 

16. —  Q.  Wiiat  is  to  become  of  their  Bulgarian  inhabitants? 
A.  They  must  be  delivered. 

17. — Q.  After  having  set  fire  to  Philippopoli,  how  are  the  Bulgarians  to 
be  delivered  ? 

A.  The  town  must  be  advanced  upon  from  two  sides  at  once,  with  suffi- 
cient forces  to  drag  them  out. 

18. — Q.  And  those  of  Adrianople  ? 

A.  We  cannot  answer  about  that  town,  as  we  have  no  workers  there. 
19.— Q.  And  at  Bazardjik  ? 

A.  We  will  deliver  them  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  Philippopoli,  by 
our  forces  from  without. 
20.— Q.  But  how  P 

A,  All  Die  forces  that  we  can  bring  together  from  the  neighbouring 
villages  will  advance  under  the  command  of  Nikowiski  of  the  division  of 
Otlok-Keni,  but  the  insurgent  army  will  not  execute  the  advance  till  it*  has 
seen  forty  firea  in  the  town.  That  is  why  the  inhabitants  of  Bazardjik  must 
light  the  fires.  The  insurgents  will  ouly  penetrate  into  the  town  on  an 
appeal  being  made  to  their  chief  by  a  commissary.  The  chief  will  answer 
the  appeal,  and  the  insurgents  will  follow  him.  Tlie  Gou/ncil  of  Terror  has 
already  designated  twenty  incendiaries  for  Philippopoli  and  ten  for  Adrianople. 
SoKOLOFF  is  the  representative  of  Bazardjik  ;  he  will  send  men  he  knows 
to  the  designated  places. 

(Numbers  21,  22,  23,  24,  and  25  give  the  names  of  the  different  places 
to  be  defended,  and  appoint  the  leaders  of  the  bands,  entering  into  minute 
details.     AVe  omit  theui  for  want  of  space.) 

26. — Q.  How  are  the  families  to  be  transported  with  safety  ? 
A,  Ti\e  villagers  must  place  their  families  and  children  in  carts,  and  they 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  picked  escort.  This  escort  will  form  a  square, 
the  front  and  rear  being  cavalry  and  the  sides  foot  soldiers.  A  detachment 
must  remain  at  the  abandoned  village  to  guard  the  furniture,  <&c.,  till  it  is 
taken  to  the  central  depot,  after  which  the  village  must  bo  burnt.  The  emi» 
grants  of  Mradjenk  must  be  ordered  to  help  the  natives  to  build  200  houses 
for  the  feeble  and  the  poor. 

27. — Q.  But  where  are  so  many  women  and  children,  and^o  mucli 
provisions  to  be  placed  ? 

A.  The  central  point  is  Akhy-Tch^lebi,  beyond  Sotir. 
28.— Q.  What  part  will  Battak  play  ? 

A,  All  the  villages  to  the  north-west  of  the  Merichta,  up  to  Vetren, 

s  2 
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must  be  centralised  there  to  be  transported  to  Despote-Balkan,  and  as 
Battak  is  the  centre  of  twelve  Tillages  of  the  district  of  Bazlik,  it  will  be 
one  of  the  head-quarters. 

29. — Q.  Where  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  round  PhMippopoU 
to  be  taken  to  ? 

A*  All  the  villages  from  Tchartchive  to  Koiin-Tepe,  and  from  one  league 
from  Philippopoli  to  Buck-Tepe  must  have  their  inhabitants  sent  to  the 
Avrat-Alan  Balkan. 

30. — Q.  And  the  villages  beyond  the  Meritcha  ? 

A,  All  the  Tartar  villages  from  Otlok-keui  to  Mohwa,  and  from  Ywairam 
to  Fetritcha  must  be  evacuated,  and  their  inhabitants  sent  where  they 
like. 

81. — Q.  Does  Article  2(y  apply  to  all  these  without  exception  ? 

A.  Yes. 

82.— Q.  Must  Sophia  be  burnt  ? 

A.  Yes 

33.— Q.  But  how  ? 

A,  30  persons  must  be  sent  there,  10  from  Otlok-keui,  6  from  Prostintcha, 
6  from  Brachowa,  10  from  Petrich,  Madjka,  and  Ywairam,  who  will  receive 
tow  and  petroleum  to  set  fire  to  the  town. 

34. — Q.  Is  it  necessary  to  cut  all  the  telegraphic  wires  ? 

A.  Yes,  all. 

35. — Q.  How  much  of  the  railway  between  Blova  and  Kototincha  is  to 
be  destroyed  ? 

A^  All  the  bridges  and  waterworks  must  be  destroyed,  and  a  detachment 
under  ^ailhabia.  will  break  up  all  tlie  engines  that  may  beat  Sarim  Bey. 

36. — Q.  Is  it  obligatory  to  await  the  day  fixed  for  the  rising? 

A,  Yes,  if  events  permit. 

The  above  thirty-six  articles  discussed  and  voted  by  the  majority  of  the 
Assembly  at  Madjka,  are  confirmed  by  the  Apostles  and  District  Commis- 
sioners, 17th  April,  1876. 

TnB  Apostles, 
In  confirmation  of  the  plan  of  tlie  Thirty-six  articles  as  voted. 

(Signed)        Pjstbb  Vanikoff. 

YoBaui  NiKOwsKi. 
YoBGui  Ikokomoff 

The    COHMISSIOITEBS, 

In  confirmation  of  the  plan  of  the  Thirty-six  Articles,  as  voted, 
(Signed) 

CusTOJAKOFF  .        .  Commissioner  of  Avrat-Alan. 

SoKOLOFF       ...  „  Prochtintcha. 

Karadjoff    ...  „  Derbend. 

Yaki  Bbansko  Gbokoff  „  Baslik. 

LoLDJOMEROFF  GoGOLi  „  Petrioh. 

Khuestahi  Tobnoff     .  „  Philippopoli. 

I^Iatchoff      ...  „  Otlok-EenL 

Telechoff     .        .        *  „  Brachova. 

YovAN  SoKOLOFF  .  „  Bazardjik* 

In  confirmation  of  this  translation  from  Bulgarian  into  Turkish*  oonfor* 
mably  to  the  original, 
X^^igned)     Mustafha,  Translator  employed  by  the  Government. 

ALBXAiTDSBy  Translator. 

May  20,  1876 


•  We  received  this  document  in  Turk-sb,  tnd  have  had  it  traoalated  word  for  wonL — 
Emtor  t'f  Aifynorial  Diplomatiqve, 
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Jy  Vassil  Sokoloski,  with  mj  colleagues  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve, 
have  accepted  and  signed  this  plan  of  Thirfcy-six  Articles.  I  confirm  the 
exactness  of  this  Turkish  translation,  which  has  been  read  to  me,  and  which 
agrees  with  the  original. 

(Signed)        Yassil  Sokoloski. 

July  11,  1876. 

No.  5. 

Letter  found  ox  the  Dascali  Petbe,  Secretary  of  the  Comuittex  of 
Aybat-Alan,  and  addressed  to  that  Committee. 

Brothers, — A  person,  accompanied  by  Eussian  officers  and  commanders, 
is  bringing  4000  guns  along  the  Wallaclnan  road.  That  it  may  not  be 
said  that  Kussia  furnishes  us  with  these  arms  as  a  gift,  it  has  been  decided 
that  we  are  to  pay  two  francs  for  each  rifle,  which  will  cover  the  transport 
at  least.  As  our  share  of  these  8000  francs,  let  us  collect  50/.  amongst 
us,  and  send  them. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  held  at  Otlok-keu'i  to  fix  the  day  and  decide  on 
the  means  of  action. 

Send  two  capable  delegates  from  Avrat-Alan. 

Otlok-kenl,  AprU  4,  1876. 

The  Apostles, 

Petro  Vanikoff. 

YORGUI  NiKOWSKI. 
YORQDI  IkONOMOFF. 

No.  6. 

From  Nieo,  of  the  town  or  Baldwa  (Bazardjik),  to  Ibrahiic 
Auhooh  Effekdi,  Secretary  of  the  Medjliss  op  Bazardjik. 

Effendi,— I  think  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  have  re- 
ceived the  title  of  '*  Capaudji-bachi "  from  the  Government,  in  recompense 
for  services.  You  remember  that,  at  the  begioning  of  the  Bulgarian  affair, 
I  wrote  you  a  letter  from  Baldwa  asking  you  to  come  to  see  me,  to  receive 
from  me  some  revelations  of  the  highest  importance.  Excusing  yourself, 
as  you  were  not  able  to  leave  the  Medjliss,  you  told  me  to  go  to  you  at 
Bazardjik,  which  summons  I  obeyed. 

I  informed  you  that  a  great  many  strangers  had  arrived  to  stir  up 
Bulgaria.  You  objected  that  it  was  perhaps  only  a  groundless  report,  and 
that  if  we  informed  the  Government  of  it,  we  might  be  severely  punished 
afterwards.  I  added:  Consider  well,  Effekdi,  it  is  a  very  serious 
affair ;  thousands  of  men  will  be  killed,  towns  and  villages  will  be  burnt. 
I  tell  vou  all,  and  if  you  conceal  it,  you  take  upon  yourself  a  heavy  res* 
ponsibility.  You  answered :  I  dare  not  send  such  a  report  to  tlie  Govern- 
ment without  proofs  of  its  truth ;  I  cannot  risk  my  head.  An  idea,  Niko  ! 
My  son-in-law,  Mehemmsd  Ao^.a,  speaks  and  writes  Bulgarian  perfectly. 
I  will  disguise  him  as  a  Bulgarian ;  he  shall  go  with  you  and  you  shall  intro- 
duce him  into  the  assemblies  you  speak  of. 

On  the  17th  of  April  I  went  with  Mbuekbiei)  Aoha  to  the  Matchka 
Balkan,  above  Otlok-keui;  we  entered  an  assembly,  composed  of  about 
10,000  Bulgarians,  and  presided  over  by  committees  whose  members  num- 
bered more  than  200.  All  these  men  were  Servians^  Montenegrins,  and 
other  strangers,  and  we  could  discover  neither  their  names  nor  where  they 
lived.  But  we  heard  their  deliberatious  and  the  plan  of  insurrection.  They 
decided  that  on  the  1st  of  May,  at  seven  o'clock  p.m.,  Bulgaria  was  to  rise ; 
people  were  named  to  %etfire  to  the  townsy  and  the  payment  of  the  taxes  was 
to  oe  refused.  They  said  that  the  Servians  and  Montenegrins  would 
march  into  Bulgaria,  to  join  the  inhabitants,  and  that  the  Mussulmans  would 
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he  mtirtly  exterminaied*  Thej  said  that  there  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Kodja-Balkan,  n  great  many  iUisaiana  come  to  help  them.  Afier  all  this, 
it  was  decided  that  each  Bulgarian  was  to  receive  £ve  medjedyehs  in  gold 
to  prepare  his  arms,  ammunition  and  incendiary  materials.  All  these  delibe- 
rations were  afterwards  written  down  and  signed  by  the  chief;*,  called 
Apostles  and  Commissioners,  at  the  same  place. 

I  came  back  to  yuu  with  Mehemmeo  Agha;  he  told  you  what  he  Lad 
seen  and  heard,  and  gave  you  a  list  of  the  Bulgarian  notables  he  had  seen 
at  Matchka.  You  said  to  me,  "  Now  I  have  proofs ;  I  am  convinced." 
We  went  together  to  the  Kaimacam  Abdullah  Agha.,  who  as  soon  as  he 
comprehended  the  affair,  went  to  Philippopoli  and  communicated  the 
whole  to  Aziz  Pasha,  the  Governor,  who  summoned  you  and  me  to 
Philippopoli.  We  know  that  Aziz  Pasha  immediately  went  to  Adria- 
nople  to  concert  with  the  Yali  Pasha  \  we  do  not  know  \i  hat  took  place 
between  them. 

After  Paskalia  (Easter),  Aziz  Pasha  came  to  Bazardjik,  and  sent  Nedjib 
Tchayoucu  to  Avrat-Alan  and  Yusbachy  Ahmed  Agha  to  Otlok-keuT, 
to  examine  the  stale  of  affairs,  and  w^ien  he  himself  set  out  for  Otlok-keui, 
with  two  squadrons  of  Cossacks,  he  was  forced  to  turn  back  to  Bazardjik 
on  seeing  the  Bulgarians  massed,  under  arms,  on  the  heights  of  Karaghyler 
two  hours  distant  from  Bazardjik.  He  sent  Hazik  Agha,  of  Bazardjik 
as  mudir  to  Otlok-ken'i.  You  know  what  happened  afterwards,  the  fji^Kr- 
ge^it&  killed  the  mudir  and  his  zdbtyehs,  Che  riff  Ekfendi  teas  roasted^  and 
the  men  from  ^Philippopoli  that  were  toith  him  at  Oflok-keul,  cut  to  pieces. 
The  road  to  Sophia  was  broken  up,  and  the  telegraph  posts  dt* siroyed,  the 
villages  of  Blowa,  Bnltak,  Bratchkowa,  Eadlowa  and  Ali-Kodja  rose  up; 
the  road  to  Samakova  was  occupied,  the  railway  pulled  up,  and  the  station 
at  Blowa  burnt  down.  Many  Mussulmans  and  Christians  were  massacred  at 
TchanaJcjy  ;  Nedjib  Tchavouch  and  his  detachment  of  Zabtvehs  and  the 
mudir,  with  his  wife  and  children,  were  made  prisoners  at  Avrat-Allan. 
Sterlitcha  was  besieged.  Izedin,  Hissar,  and  all  the  other  towns  and 
villages  about  here  were  burnt,  and  other  atrocities  began  to  be  perpe- 
trated. Thus  all  that  I  at  first,  and  Mehemued  Agha  afterwards,  gave 
notice  of,  took  place. 

I  believe  I  acted  rightly  in  thus  serving  my  country.  And  you  know 
of  what  use  you  and  1  were  to  the  Bulgarians  of  Baldwa,  Koury-keui,  and 
all  the  other  villages  beyond  your  farm,  who  came  to  us  and  said :  ''  The 
insurgents  threaten  to  burn  our  villages  as  they  have  done  the  others,  if  we 
do  not  join  them.     Save  us  !" 

We  sent  their  request  to  the  army  which  defended  them. 

(Signed)         KiKO  (of  Baldwa).* 
5th  August,  1S76. 

No.  7.  • 
Fbom  Theodob£  Kaplichko  to  his  itbibkd  at  Bazabdjik,  FOUKO  09 

K.08TAKI  YeLITCHEOFF. 

(Translated  firom  the  Bulyarian.f) 

Avrat  Alan,  19th  December,  ISSTS^ 

Mr  Dear  Friend  K.  Y.,  13.3, — I  have  passed  the  v/hole  of  this  day,  the 
19th  of  December,  1875,  thinking  of  tlie  terrible  rebellion  of  America  in 
1774  and  of  its  present  happiness.  If  I  could  foresee  that  the  happiness  of 
my  country  depended  on  tne  sacrifice  of  my  life,  I  would  let  mysdf  be  cat 
into  a  thousand  pieces  or  endure  all  the  tortures  that  a  man  can  bear. 


*  We  poaaees  the  osigliial  of  this  lettw.^Editor  of  Mdmorua  BiphmaHim. 
t  The  Qrigiiul  •!  tkU  Utter  » ia  oar  po8eeMioa--AcftY9r  of  the  Jr<^^^ 
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I  The  book  wbich  treats  of  that  great  revolution  is  Ijinff  before  me ;  if  jou 
only  knew  with  what  emotion  I  read  it,  with  what  heroism  it  inflamea  me. 
As  I  have  time  to  spare  I  will  write  this  letter,  and  I  will  not  eat  till  it  is 
finished,  even  if  it  should  take  me  till  the  morning. 
'  Listen ;  we  are  now  in  the  same  state  in  which  the  Americans  were  in 
1775,  but  the  Turkish  Government  is  not  to  be  compared  to  that  of 
England  at  that  time.  The  English  Government  was,  as  it  still  is,  selfish 
and  proud  of  its  riches  ;  the  Turkish  Government— one  must  be  a  beast  to 
consider  it  any  government  at  all. 

Never,  since  the  world  exists,  has  a  State  reached  such  a  degree  of  base- 
ness and  decay  as  the  Turkey  of  to-day;  only  fools  are  afraid  of  it.  It  is  a 
secret  for  no  one  to-day ;  everybody  knows  it ;  Turkey  is  expiring,  she  is 
Smothered  by  debt,  her  credit  is  gone ;  the  so-called  Imperial  Treasury  does 
not  contain  the  smallest  bit  of  money;  the  payment  of  the  interest  is. 
obligatory,  and  besides  Herzegovina  obliges  her  to  keep  20,000  men  under 
arms.  This  army  has  not  been  paid  for  fire  or  six  months ;  Turkey  has 
been  obliged  by  that  insurrection  alone,  to  borrow  fifteen  millions  of 
pounds ;  seven  millions  to  pay  half  the  dividends  and  eight  millions  for  the 
army.  The  Government  no  longer  receives  the  taxes  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  and  a  large  part  of  those  from  Bulgaria  is  still  owed.  At 
home  new  reforms  are  demanded,  abroad  they  clamour  for  money.  The 
Government  is  between  the  hammer  and  the  anvil.  If  Bulgaria  to-day 
refuses  to  pay  the  taxes,  all  is  over.  "Why  are  the  Bulgarians  deaf  to  this 
divine  voice  ?  Why  is  this  good  opportunity  lost  ?  The  whole  Turkish  army 
is  eitiier  in  the  Herzegovina  or  on  the  frontiers ;  in  the  whole  of  Bulgaria, 
in  the  whole  of  Macedonia  there  are  not  50,000  soldiers. 

I  say  soldiers,  but  what  soldiers !  France  was  beaten  in  two  or  three 
months,  and  the  Turkish  army  has  not  been  able  in  seven  or  eight  months 
to  put  down  a  few  Herzegoviniaus  without  arms. 

Behold  the  power  of  Pashas  and  Sultans.     Oh,  you  who  can  read,  what 

{ireveuts  you  from  deciding  on  the  rebellion  at  such  a  favourable  moment ! 
8  it  satisiaction  witli  the  present  Government,  or  is  it  the  fear  of  getting 
a  worse  ? 

You  cannot  bo  satisfied  with  such  a  bad  administration,  and  a  worse 
cannot  be  conceived.  There  must  be  another  caifse  for  your  apathy. 
Perhaps  you  are  waiting  till  diplomacy,  which  is  working  to  decide  the  fate 
of  Turkey,  comes  to  your  help  and  re-establishes  Bulgaria  ;  but  then  you  are 
irutes,  for  you  do  not  understand  all  that  diplomacy  is  doing  for  you. 
France,  that  France  which  twenty  years  ago  was  helping  Turkey,  has  to-day 
turned  its  back  on  her ;  England  has  already  given  the  signal  for  the  dis- 
memberment of  Turkey  by  buying  the  Suez  Canal,  and  perhaps  also  Egypt. 
You  see  then  that  all  are  working  for  our  interests.  But  if  we  do  not  com- 
prehend them,  if  we  do  not  show  that  we  are  alive,  and  that  we  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  Turks,  bow  can  they  help  us  materially  P  Come,  let  us 
show  ourselves ! 

Some  say  to  me :  Diplomacy  has  decided  the  fate  of  Turkey  from  its  own 

K>int  of  view,  and  we  would  gain  nothing  by  a  rising.     Others :   that 
Qssia,  the  Power  from  whom  we  have  most  to  hope,  is  become  the  friend 
of  Austria  who  will  not  let  the  Slaavs  lift  up  their  head. 
I  would  reply  that  they  are  not  entirely  wrong. 

Yes,  Bussia  does  appear  to  be  the  friend  of  Austria,  but  have  they  given 
themselves  the  tronbfe  to  reflect  on  the  reason  ?  Have  they  sought  explana^ 
turns  from  some  great  men  in  Bussiaf  I  do  not  think  so,  because,  if  they 
iad^  ihey  would  express  themselves  otherwise.     Bussia  is  doing  more  for  us 
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than  toe  are  doing  for  ourselves.  She  is  working  for  our  cause^  hui  she  is 
heing  beaten  because  we  refuse  her  support,  Keally  we  are  ridiculoiul 
And  Russia  seeing  our  dullness  is  beginning  to  adopt  a  secret  system 
instead  of  open  aid. 

If  we  rebelled,  if  we  ourselves  crushed  the  Turkish  GoYemment,  Bussia 
would  not  only  not  blame  us,  but  she  would  encourage  us.  I  know 
already  that  Bussia  will  not  authorise  next  spring  the  Servians  and  the 
Montenegrins  to  make  'an  open  war,  as  they  are  already  carryina  it  on 
under  ike  name  of  Herzegovina^  not  because  the  Servians  and  the  Monte- 
negrians  would  be  able  to  beat  the  Turks,  but  because  she  (itnssia)  would 
be  prevented  by  her  friendship  with  the  two  Emperors,  from  helping  them 
openly. 

Russian  policy  is  a  scarecrow.  Yet  she  is  without  strength ;  her  aim  is 
to  throw  the  Oovernments  into  an  abject  condition  till  the  nations^  driven 
by  misery  to  despair,  rise  up  of  their  own  accord  and  overthrow  the  Govern^ 
fnentSf  and  this  is  really  the  best  thing  for  such  a  people  of  brutes  and 
boobies  as  we  are. 

When  a  nation  rebels,  it  is  either  because  it  is  instructed,  or  because  it 
is  tyrannised  over.  Bussia  has  studied  us  well  during  the  last  few  years, 
she  has  understood  that  we  had  to  be  still  more  oppressed^  and  she  has  worked 
for  that  end. 

Lastly,  to  gain  her  object,  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  Government^ 
she  has  succeeded  in  exciting  the  Slaavs  to  rebellion  by  pleading  against  tlie 
tyranny  which  oppresses  them. 

Russia  never  ceases  to  work,  but  she  never  forgets  to  make  up  her  accounts^ 
She  has  sent  in  her  bill  to  France  and  Austria,  and  she  has  crusJied  them. 

She  will  do  the  same  with  Turkey.  By  not  authorising  Milak  and  Nikita 
to  take  the  offensive  openl}*^,  she  perpetuates  the  Herzegovinian  affair, 
and  as  the  Turkish  army  cannot  be  paid,  and  as  all  the  sources  of  revenue 
are  dried  up,  the  Turkish  Government  will  be  still  more  feeble  next  spring 
then  it  is  now.     Let  us  profit  by  this  policy  of  the  foreigners. 

Certain  Tchorbadjis  whom  I  know,  say,  that  the  Insurrection  will  coat 
lives  and  goods,  and  that,  notwithstanding  these  sacrifices  our  State  would 
be  finally  worse  than  at  present.  Fie,  upon  such  black  souU!  such 
cowards  1  real  tyrant^ of  the  nation  I  Of  course,  the  insurrection  will  cause 
losses,  but  let  us  risk  these  once  for  all  that  we  may  secure  for  ourselves  the 
future.  There  are  people  who  like  the  idea  of  union  with  the  Turks ;  tbej 
say,  that  after  all  they  prefer  being  with  the  Turks :  let  us  adopt  a  policy 
which  shall  tend  to  unite  us  with  the  Turks  and  so  bring  us  to  form  a 
nationality.  Beally  these  are  curious  ideas !  Is  there  any  agreement 
possible  between  the  Koran  and  the  Gospel  P  Certainly,  the  JSuropeans 
counsel  fusion  and  equality,  but  do  you  not  understand  that  it  is  only  a 
stratagem  on  their  part  to  hasten  the  intin  of  the  Turks  ? 

Tell  me,  my  dear  brothers,  for  what  are  you  preparing  all  those  young 
men  you  send  to  be  educated  in  Europe  P 

Are  you  going  to  make  beggars  of  them  P  The  Europeans  are  educated 
in  the  schools ;  but  when  they  have  finished,  they  find  places — ^army,  rail- 
roads, steamers,  Government  offices,  companies,  all  are  open  to  them. 
But  here ! 

Here  they  will  become  daskalos  (schoolmasters)  or  debauchees,  which 
will  end  by  their  turning  brigands  of  the  Balkan.  It  would  be  otherwise 
if  we  had  a  just  Government.  If  you  wish  the  Bulgarian  to  be  rich  and 
^PP7>  sacrifice  yourselves ;  yes,  sacrifice  yourselves  for  your  descendants 
—it  IS  your  duty.    But  you  may  say,  that  if  we  rebel,  Servia  will  reap  the 
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benefits  and  we  will  be  made  a  catspaw  of,  as  the  acta  of  the  Buccesaire 
aaimstriee  of  Servia  have  but  too  clearly  Bhown.  First  of  all  I  must  remark 
that  you  should  accept])  the  new  Bistigh  mtQistry,  as  he  is  not  a  man  who. 
would  sacrifice  the  interests  of  others  to  his  own.  But  admitting  for  an 
instant  your  argument,  what  hare  we  to  lose  if  we  do  not  succeed  ?  Belieye 
me,  Servia  is  not  so  imbecile  as  not  to  comprehend  the  cause  of  nationalities* 
Time  is  preparing  the  union  of  all  the  Slaavs.  We  have  seen  tiiat  a 
German  empire  is  possible ;  why  should  not  a  Slavonian  one  be  so  also  ? 
£nowing  that  I  had  to  do  with  a  cowardly  people,  I  have,  up  to  the  present, 
spoken  reservedly ;  but  I  feel  myself  compelled  now  to  speak  out  plainly. 
To-day,  an  eighth  of  our  nation  is  well  armed ;  we  can  arm  the  whole  with 
needle-guns  by  throwing  ourselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Secret  Committees. 
The  ineurreciian  is  necessary  next  spring,  and  the  people  must  rise  even  if  they 
have  to  be  forced  to  it.  \Ve  have  neither  a  FaiiinLLiir,  nor  a  WiLSHiKO- 
TOiii,  nor  a  Qabibaxbi;  but  neither  have  we  to  do  with  a  strong  Government. 
Half  a  GabibaXiDI  is  all  we  want.  Move,a,nd  the  decrepid  Turk  will  perish. 
If,  in  1867,  the  affair  of  Hadji  Dimitbi  did  not  cause  the  fall  of  Turkey, 
it  was  because  she  still  possessed  some  kind  of  policy  and  some  money ;  but 
to-day  she  has  neither. 

But  I  see  nothing  but  fear — ^always  fear !  I  must  act  so  as  to  dispel  it. 
You  know  how  I  passed  sleepless  nights  and  fasting  days  while  seeking  the 
means;  you  know  that  I  had  determined  to  imitate,  play  the  part  ef, 
Thsmistocles — to  force  them,  willing  or  not,  to  join  the  insurrection.  I  had 
undertaken  to  kill  the  Sultan;  my  principal  aim  in  this  assassination  was 
the  ruin  of  Turkey  hy  an  intestine  war.  I  have  never  doubted  the  success 
of  this  plan. 

1.  On  the  death  of  the  Sultan^  Moubab  and  Izzedin  would  haoe  engaged 
in  party  warfare  for  the  throne, 

2.  The  murder  would  have  been  committed  in  a  public  place ^  before  the 
eyes  of  thousands  of  Mussulmans  by  a  Giaour,  Their  fanaticism  would  cer- 
tainly have  caused  them  to  be  irritated  against  all  the  Qiaours,  and  they  would 
have  made  some  demonstration  against  the  apibassadors.  2^ow,  the  atnbassa* 
dors  just  want  such  a  pretext  to  call  the  forces  of  their  respective  Sovereigns 
to  Constantinople,  and  thus  seize  the  reins  of  power.  This  would  give  time 
to  Bulgaria, 

8.  The  Herzegovinians,  the  Bulgarians,  and  the  other  Slaavs  would  have 
been  encouraged,  and  the  Mussulmans,  irritated  by  the  attitude  of  their 
Christian  subjects,  would  have  attacked  them,  and  committed  atrocities 
which  would  have  the  fatal  consequence  of  forcing  the  Bulgarians  to  retire 
and  fortify  themselves  in  the  Balkan.  Thk  CoifsuLS  would  bspobt  on 
THB  ATBOCITIES,  and  the  whole  of  Europe  would  be  against  Turkey, 

4.  As  Turkey  does  not  pay  the  dividends  to  the  Europeans,  she  would 
be  unable  to  obtain  further  credits,  and  this  anarchy  would  have  obliged 
ber  to  call  in  the  European  Powers  to  re-establish  order.  A  conference 
would  be  held  which  would  make  a  few  changes  and  make  the  Christians  a 
few  concessions.  In  consequence  of  these  concessions,  authority  would  be 
destroyed  by  the  rivalry  ^IzzsniK  aftc^  Moubad  ;  the  Mussulman  Qovem* 
fnent  would  have  fallen  of  itself, 

I  tbink,  my  friend,  tnat  the  cleverness  of  a  man  depends  on  his  success 
in  tbrowing  discord  among  his  enemies.  I  would  have  shown  the  world 
that,  if  there  is  a  EAPUcnKo  Tchobbabji,*  there  was  also  a  terrible 

KAPLICHKOFr.t 

*  Allading  to  hU  nade,  a  noted  Bulgarian  of  PbillppopoIL 

t  It  ii  worthy  of  notice  that  tlie  writer  of  the  letter  haa,  to  make  himself  a{»pear  terriUe, 
made  an  addition  to  his  name  as  strange  as  it  is  foreign. 
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You  know  it  was  jou  who  made  me  put  off  tbe  execution  of  mj  project 
bj  sbowing  me,  1st,  that,  as  it  is  winter,  the  Sultan  would  only  go  out  in 
a  carriage  ;  2nd,  that,  for  tlie  flame  reason,  tlie  Balkan  could  not  be  used 
as  a  refuge  for  the  Bulgarians;  and,  3rd,  that  preparations  were  necea- 
sarj,  and  that  the  Herzegovinian  insurrection,  if  prolonged,  would  gi^e 
US  time. 

I  agreed  with  you,  although  I  feared  tlie  Herzegoyinian  affair  might  come 
to  an  end.  But  on  learning  from  a  sure  source  that  the  insurrection  would 
be  maintained  till  the  summer,  I  have  worked  the  whole  winter  through  to 
stir  up  the  Bulgarians  in  the  country.  As  to  the  trouble  I  have  taken, 
the  fatigue  I  have  undergone,  always  in  view  of  an  insurrection  and  the 
happiness  of  my  nation,  you  know  all  the  details  by  my  pamphlet,  which  I 
wrote  on  purpose  for  you. 

Tour 

Theodoee  Kaplichko.* 

LETTERS  OF  CAPTAIN  ST.  CLAIE. 

iTHE  first  three  of  these  letters  appeared  in  the  Morning 
^ost,  the  fourth  is  translated  from  the  Memorial  Diploma- 
iique.  Captain  St.  Clair,  who  served  in  the  Crimea  in  the 
2l8t  Fusiliers,  is  the  joint  author,  with  Mr,  Bropht,  of 
the  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Bulgaria,  published  in  1869, 
and  reviewed  in  our  columns.  He  is  the  friend  and  neigh- 
bour of  the  people  about  whom  he  writes,  and  not  a  chance 
Correspondent,  picking  up  his  information  at  hap-hazard  or 
seeking  facts  to  justify  a  foregone  conclusion.] 

No.  1. 
THE  CIKCASSIANS. 
Sib, — ^At  the  time  when  Sheik  Shamyl  and  his  brave  people  fougiit 
desperately  in  defence  of  their  rocky  homes  and  their  austere  freedom, 
the  name  of  Circassian  was  almost  unknown  to  the  British  public. 
The  name  of  this  brave  people  has  now  become  a  familiar  word,  and  ia 
coupled  with  the  idea  of  barbarous  atrocities.  The  Circassian  is  the  scape- 
goat of  the  situation,  and  whilst  villages  blaze,  fired  by  bands  of  insurgentt 
who  see  victory  in  destruction,  their  crimes  are  laid  to  the  charge  of  this 
race  of  gentlemen,  for  such  indisputably  the  Circassians  are.  In  my  child* 
hood  1  also  heard  the  name  of  Circassian  coupled  with  atrocious  crneMes 
and  wanton  massacre  committed  in  Poland  and  Lithuania,  and  it  was  only 
'  years  after  that  I  discovered  that  the  so-called  Circassians,  in  Bussian  pay; 
were  simply  disguised  Cossacks  of  the  Line.  The  first  real  Circassians  ttid 
I  met  was  during  the  Crimean  war.  I  then  met  them  at  Kerteh  and  at 
Anapa.  Since  then  I  have  seen  them  in  Turkey,  and  have  ever  since  been 
mt  i'riendly  terms  with  them.  If  we  remember  the  circumstanceB  niMte 
which  the  Circassians  had  to  abandon  their  country,  every  rock  of  wbiA 
has.  been  a  tombstone  to  some  deed  of  daring  courage  or  noble  sacrifloey 
such  as  we  read  of  only  in  ancient  history ;  if  we  bore  m  mind  the  airoeioat 

treatment  of  the  Circassian  insurgents  on  their  arrival  in  Turkey,  aflri 

-  -  -'  -    — ■— ' — i-^M^ 

*  A  letier  from  Bulgaria  girea  his  age.  Whea  be  eommitted  suicide,  he  had  Jnt  at- 
tained his  twenty-second  year.  By  the  same  letter  it  appears  that  he  was  fhs  papSi  of  a 
too  odebrated  diplomafist.    (These  three  notes  are  by  Ali  Sxjavt.) 
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especially  if  we  had  any  idea  of  what  their  feelings  roust  be  when  ther  Bee 
themselves  menaced  with  a  second  expatriation,  we  might  be  more  indulgent 
towards  tlie.ii,  if  even  they  did  secure  justice  in  Bulo^aria,  which  is  not  the 
case.  The  Turkish  Government  has  not  behaved  well  towards  these  people, 
and  if  the  Forte  is  further  pressed  to  keep  the  Circassians  under,  the 
authorities  may  still  more  oppress  these  daring  people,  and  bring  tbena  to 
the  verge  of  despair.  I  will  not  here  describe  the  GireassiaB  soda!  organi* 
sation  at  length ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  dates  from  the  time  of  Absahax, 
and  has  not  much  varied  since ;  it  is  essentially  patriarclml,  and  of  course 
must  admit  of  slavery.  Slavery  is  a  hateful  word  to  our  ears,  but  it  is  not 
80  to  the  Circassian  slave  or  "  kueleh."  When  the  Turkish  Government 
announced  to  the  Circassians  that  they  must  liberate  their  slaves,  their 
answer  was,  "Ask  them  if  they  will  be  freed."  And  when  the  "kuelehs" 
heard  of  this  they  were  on  the  point  of  rebelling  against  the  Gt>vernment, 
and  not  against  their  masters  and  lords.  A  fine-looking  fellow,  but  having 
the  type  of  the  slave,  which  to  one  who  knows  Circassians  is  easily  dis- 
cernible, turned  round  to  me  and  said,  "  Has  my  family  not  been  slaves  in 
my  lord's  family  for  the  last  300  years?"  Another,  a  Russian  prisoner, 
wlio  was  a  slave  to  Naybouz  Bet  for  the  last  20  years,  came  to  me.  I 
told  him  tiiat  he  was  free  if  he  liked.  "  I  have  eaten  my  master's  bread  for 
the  last  20  years  ;  as  a  slave  I  am  one  of  the  family,  and  I  am  happj. 
What  would  I  do  with  freedom  were  I  even  ungrateful  enongh  to  leave  my 
lord  ?  For  whom  would  I  leave  him  ?  Who  would  protect  and  feed  me— 
a  master  who  would  hire  me  P"  This  man,  altliough  taken  prisoner  and 
enslaved,  was  never  forced  to  change  his  religion. 

I^ot  like  the  Turks,  who  are  an  essentially  democratic  people  (the  Circas- 
sians having  a  patriarchal  social  system,  are  essentially  aristocrats) ;  blood 
is  everything  with  them,  rank  nothing.  What  hurt  them  most  was  the 
appointment  of  Beys  (chiefs)  by  the  Turkish  Government,  who  were  suffered 
to  rule  them  ;  and  the  great  pleasure  of  the  Circassians  was  to  give  those 
imposed  rulers  as  much  trouble  as  they  possibly  could.  '*  The  dog,"  they 
would  say,  "is  'a  firmanly'  Bey  (a  Bey  named  by  firman),  and  he  can't 
trace  his  ancestors  even  as  far  back  as  a  century."  Of  course  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Turkiah  Government  to  thus  organise  our  friends  failed  ;  and  the 
only  people  whom  they  obey  are  their  own  chiefs,  whose  authority  the 
Government  ignores,  and  whom  it  oppresses.  Hence  a  deal  of  mischief 
and  misrule  amongst  their  people.  As  to  their  honour  and  truthfulness  it 
is  even  greater  tiian  that  of  the  Turks.  They  are,  besides,  hospitable, 
generous,  forgiving,  and  grateful.  They  have,  however,  a  very  bad  name  in 
Turkey.  Tltey  are  considered  as  the  marauders  p«r  excellence^  and  some  of 
them  are.  When  once  I  spoke  of  this  to  an  old  friend^  a  Bey  by  birtii,  bis 
answer  was:  "  The  Turks  have  disorganised  us;  did  they  leave  the  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  natural  chiefis  and  rulers,  and  render  them  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  their  vassals,  they  could  prevent  any  such  marauding  and  cattle 
lifting ;  but  as  it  is  we  have  no  power,  and  they  never  can  have  any.  I 
liave,  for  instance,  three  or  four  bad  characters  here.  Had  I  the  old 
Gireassian  power  of  punishment  they  would  never  dare  commit  the  slightest 
act  of  illegality ;  but  as  it  is,  if  I  did  pupish  one  of  them,  he  would  go  to 
the  Governor  or  Bey,  and  I  would  suffer,  because  these  very  men  are  his 
friends,  his  menials.  You  see  the  man  has  no  blood,  and  loves  to  be 
flattered  ^  and  men  of  good  blood  cannot  do  that."  I  further  knew  it  to 
he  a  fact  that  when  any  cattle  robbery  is  committed  it  is  laid  to  the  charge 
of  CircasssanSy  and  then,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Beys  of  old  blood  aco 
punished,  and  not  the  real  culprits. 
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In  wishiDg  to  organise  the  Circassians  so  as  to  destroy  the  aristocratie 

Ginciple  of  OoTemment,  the  Porte  has  committed  a  grievous  mistake,  and 
8  departed  from  the  old  Turkish  tradition  of  rule  through  the  instm- 
nentalitj  of  self-eoTemment.  Besides,  there  is  this  to  be  considered,  that 
half  of  the  illegal  acts  of  which  the  Circassiaos  are  accused  are  really- 
committed  by  gipsies  or  Bulgarians.  I  could  cite  numberless  examples  of 
this ;  one  will  suffice  to  show  how  Circassians  are  ill-treated.  Last  sum> 
mer  a  Greek  peasant  of  Ak  Dere  came  to  me  in  tears,  saying  that  his 
valuable  horse  had  been  stolen  by  Circassians,  that  he  had  vainly  applied 
to  the  Governor,  and  that  as  the  Governor  could  do  nothing  he  came  to 
rae.  I  sent  for  Ahmxd  Effsndi,  the  "  Imaum'*  of  a  Circassian  village, 
and  asked  him  to  do  me  the  favour  of  finding  the  horse. 

Ten  days  had  not  elapsed  before  the  horse  was  brought  roe,  and  the 
entire  filiation  of  the  robbery  and  selling  and  reselling  of  the  animal  laid 
before  me  with  a  clearness  which  would  have  done  honour  to  an  English 
detective,  I  must  add  that  this  hunt  after  the  stolen  horse  cost  them  not 
only  ten  days'  riding,  but  a  round  sum  in  money ;  besides,  when  I  offered 
to  repay  this,  the  prond  answer  was,  '^  We  are  poor,  but  can  .afford  to  spend 
a  little  time  and  money  to  vindicate  our  honour  and  to  please  a  friend." 
The  consequence  was  that  the  Circassians  who  found  the  horse  were  put 
into  prison,  and  the  Bulgarian  who  stole  the  horse  was  not  even  arrested. 
With  the  greatest  trouble  I  succeeded  in  getting  ^the  Circassians  re- 
leased ;  but,  although  the  chain  of  evidence  was  complete  and  the  wit* 
nesses  against  the  Bulgarians  appeared,  the  mixed  tribunal  refused  to  take 
any  notice  of  the  case.  As  such  acts  of  injustice  are  of  daily  occurrence, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  the  Circassians  say,  **  Beware  of  honesty  in  the 
land  of  thieves."  The  Bulgarians  are  more  robbers  than  the  Circassians, 
but  of  late  years  they  have  been  flattered,  cajoled,  and  placed  above  the 
law,  whilst  the  Circassians  have  literally  been  outlawed  as  a  nation.  I  am 
convinced  that  were  the  Circassians  governed  as  they  ought  to  be  they 
would  be  among  the  most  thriving,  peaceable,  and  useful  people  in  Turkey. 
As  an  example  of  their  good  behaviour  when  under  their  national  chiefs  I 
may  mention  that  when  16,000  Circassians  came  to  Constantinople  last 
winter  to  petition  the  Sultan  for  leave  to  go  to  fight  the  rebels  in  the 
Herzegovina,  not  only  were  they  of  really  exemplary  behaviour,  but  not 
one  of  them  was  ever  seen  in  a  coffee-house,  and  all  was  done  at  the  time 
by  secret  agents  to  insult  them,  and  thus  force  them  into  some  act  of  vio«* 
lence.  These  poor  men  spent  a  small  fortune  to  come  and  petition  the 
Sultan.  They  offered  service  gratis,  and  swore  to  commit  no  act  unlawful 
in  war,  and  still  they  were  flatly  refused  service.  Par  parenthese,  and  with 
reference  to  your  correspondent's  letter  from  Constaatinople,  I  may  say 
that  some  1500  to  2000  Greeks,  chiefly  ex-Cretan  chieftains,  were  as  flatly 
refused  service  as  volunteers  in  the  Turkish  army  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Circassians  were,  and  no  one  is  in  a  better  position  to  say  so  than  I  am. 
The  Circassians,  as  farmers,  are  really  very  hard*working,  and  they  would 
soon  be  rich  if  not  continually  imprisoned  without  reason.  What  has 
been  said  about  the  composition  of  the  Medjyliss  will  suflice  to  prove  that 
the  real  criminal  is  never  punished. 

There  is  further  a  Bulgarian  trick  often  played  to  the  Circassians.  When 
these  sober  and  hard-working  men  succeed  in  clearing  a  piece  of  land  and 
obtain  it  from  Government,  some  Bulgarians  appear  before  the  Medjyliss^ 
swear  that  long  ago  this  land  was  occupied  by  a  Christian  village,  and, 
owing  to  the  usual  process  of  the  Medjyliss,  and  the  intervention  of  foreign 
authorities  in  the  matter,  these  fields  are  returned  to  the  fiulgarianSi  and 
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the  Circassians  lose  their  time,  labour,  and  title-deed  monejr.  But  before 
I  close  this  already  loag  letter  I  must  give  two  examples  of  Circassian 
forgiveness  and  charity  towards  those  very  Bulgarians  wiiom  they  are  now 
accused  of  murdering.  The  Bulgarians  of  Dere  Keuiy  attacked  the  village 
of  Galata  and  tiiere  murdered  several  Circassians,  and,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  two  women ;  stealing  a  large  sum  of  money  besides.  As  the  real 
culprits  got  away  to  WallacUia,  where  they  must  have  joined  the  patriotic 
"  committees/*  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  Circassians  applied  to  me^ 
as  to  their  old  friend,  to  intercede  in  their  name  for  the  Bulgarians  leflb  in 
prison.  This  happened  two  years  ago.  In  another  case  the  Bulgarian 
Jeunesse  doree  of  "  Scudjoulou,"  after  a  drunken  revel,  believing  that  their 
strayed  horses  had  been  stolen  by  Circassians  ;  led  by  the  priest,  took  their 
arms  and  set  out.  Meeting  several  Circassians  who  were  returning  from 
a  fair,  perfectly  inoffensive  and  unarmed  men,  they  shot  them  down.  A 
short  time  after  the  Circassian  relatives  of  the  victims  came  to  me  to  ask 
me  to  beg  mercy  for  the  murderers.  ''  We  can't  restore  them  to  life 
again,  and  we  wish  to  see  good  neighbourhood  between  us  and  the  Bul- 
garians." 

These  are  facts  which  jar  with  the  received  ideas  of  Circassian  cruelty 
and  contempt  of  human  life ;  but  they  are  facts,  not  imaginary  stories 
made  up  for  the  occasion.  I  have  purposely  given  names  of  people  so  that 
they  may  be  verified  by  the  curious.     To  conclude,  I  will  say  that  there  is 

at  least  one  Englishman  who  does  consider  the  Circassians  his  best  and 
most  trustworthy  friends,  and  is  proud  of  being  considered  by  them  as 
such.  I  have,  &c. 

S.  a.  B.  St.  Claib. 

No.  2. 

THE  BASHI-BAZOUKS. 
Sib, — The  word  Bashi-Bazouk,  in  common  parlance,  is  equivalent  to  our. 
word  "  civilian."  When  taken  in  its  militiury  meaning  it  designates  en- 
listed civilians,  irregular  levies,  but  its  official  meaning  is  a  levy  en  mane 
from  different  provinces  of  the  empire.  Therefore,  [>roperly  speaking,  the 
irregulars  employed  to  quell  the  Bulgar  insurr.ection  were  not  Bashi- 
Bazouks,  but  "Toprakli,"*  or  levies  of  the  province.  As  to  Bashi- 
Bazouks,  none,  or  at  least  very  few,  were  employed,  the  Porte  knowing  the 
danger  of  letting  Anatolian,  or  even  ''  Stamboulon "  volunteers,  excited 
as  they  were,  appear  in  Bulgaria.  I  wrote  on  this  subject  to  several 
influential  friends  in  Constantinople,  entreating  them  to  use  their  influence 
with  the  Government  to  prevent  such  troops  beins  sent,  and  I  know  that 
very  few  such  irregulars  appeared  in  Bulgaria.  There  were,  therefore,  no 
Bashi-Bazouks  employed  iu  suppressing  that  horrible  revolt.  There  has 
been  a  deal  said  against  Bashi*Bazouks,  and  there  is  an  impression  that 
sach  troops  must  be  insubordinate,  unruly,  and  cruel,  and  Government  is 
engaged  to  use  its  influence  with  the  Porte  to  cause  it  to  abandon  the  use 
of  such  troops,  which  is  equivalent  to  engaging  England  not  to  use  her  volun- 
teers. Now,  if  any  disorderly  conduct  can  bo  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  armed 
peasants  who  arrested  the  progress  of  the  Bulgar  revolt  the  fault  does  not 
lie  with  tbe  Porte,  but  with  that  foreign  meddling  with  Turkish  affairs 
which  characterises  the  embassies,  and  particularly  to  the  fact  that  represen- 
tations were  made  to  tiie  Porte  so  far  back  as  November  last,  that  the  use 
of  Bashi-Bazouks  would  be  viewed  with  displeasure  by  the  Powers.  At 
that  time  a  plan  was  under  the  consideration  of  the  Minister  of  War  for 

*  Tbe  term  Topnkli  U  tqsiTalent  to  oor  militia  or  yeommirj. 
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the  organising  of  the  peasantry  of  the  Balkans,  both  as  a  reserve  againei 
the  foreseen  aggression  of  Servia  and  as  a  loyal  guard  in  case  of  the  well* 
known  Bulgar  insurrecfe'on.  And  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  repre- 
sentations then  made  to  the  Porte  went  a  great  way  towards  the  abandonment 
of  this  salutary  plan  of  organisation.  In  1868  the  Balkan  was  held  by 
such  organised  Bashi-Bazouks ;  and  whilst  regular  troops  shot  down  Bu2 
garians  in  the  plains  the  so-called  '^irregulars''  of  the  Balkan  disarmed 
all  the  Bulgarian  bands  without  a  single  life  being  lost.  These  same  irre* 
gulars  were  inspected  by  a  very  old  and  experienced  officer,  and  l>e  said  that 
never  had  he  met  with  better  disciplined  or  more  vigilant  troops  in  his  long 
military  career,  which  began  under  Napoleon  I.  That  officer's  certificate 
I  still  have  in  my  possession  at  my  farm  in  Turkey. 

Last  autumn  there  was  a  Bulgarian  rising,  and  this  was  stopped  by 
Bashi-Bazouks,  who  literally  wrenched  the  arms  from  the  insurgents'  hands 
and  did  not  use  their  arms  at  all.  In  fact,  the  most  efficient  and  least 
cruel  of  all  troops  in  cases  of  quelling  an  insurrection  are  those  very  irre- 
gulars who  are  so  much  abused  now.  This  arises  from  two  cauaea — 
1.  Neighbours  rarely  wish  to  hurt  one  another.  2.  The  Turks  have  a  great 
influence  over  the  rayahs ;  and  an  old  agha's  words  of  peace  and  reason 
have  often  caused  such  bands  of  rebels  to  return  peaceably  home. 

In  the  port  of  the  Balkans  which  I  inhabit  there  has  been  no  rising, 
although  for  a  time  bands  of  incendiary  Bulgarians  roved  about  the  hills 
murdering  travellers  and  burning  isolated  farms  and  mills ;  but,  owing  to 
the  "  old  organisation,'-  the  villages  were  well  guarded  and  patrols  were 
continually  beating  the  mountains.  These  bands  melted  away,  and  the 
misled  Bulgarians  returned  to  their  homes  and  their  field  vrork.  Such 
were  the  effects  of  organisation.  Had  this  been  applied  to  the  Philippopoli 
districts  the  insurrection  could  never  have  begun,  and,  of  course,  there 
would  liave  been  no  bloodshed.  Had  such  an  organisation  not  been  pre- 
vented the  Bulgars  themselves  would,  as  in  1868,  have  joined  the  volunteer 
corps  and  handed  over  the  incendiary  ruffians  who  came  from  abroad  to  the 
loeal  authorities,  and  the  only  way  in  which  I  can  account  for  the  insor- 
rection  is  the  disarmament  of  the  Turks,  the  absence  of  troops,  and  the 
presence  of  Servian  bands  well  armed  and  ready  to  commit  any  atrocity  in 
order  to  exasperate  both  Turks  and  Bulsars,  and  cause  those  who  have 
lived  in  good  harmony  for  centuries  to  hate  and  fear  each  other.  Just 
before  the  autumn  outbreak  my  friend  General  Mehmed  Pasha,  chief  of 
the  staff  of  the  Second  Army  Corps,  whilst  employed  in  a  topographical 
survey,  was  entreated  by  both  Bulgars  and  Turks  to  cause  troops  to  be 
seint  m  order  to  protect  them  against  bands  of  banditti  which  were  roaming 
in  the  hills. 

Some  time  last  summer  a  conspiracy  was  discovered  at  Shoumba.  The 
eause  of  the  discovery  was  the  attack  of  the  Bulgars  upon  the  Preneh 
railway  engineers  residing  in  that  town,  because  one  of  them  married  a 
Bulgarian  girl.  The  men  in  prison  for  this  wanton  and  disgraceful  assault 
confessed  at  once,  and  the  Government  was  on  its  guard,  and,  deJU  en 
aiguille,  the  plot  was  discovered ;  and  so,  when  last  autumn  bands  did  form 
in  the  Shoumba  Balkan,  they  were  at  once  disarmed.  Nothing  vras  so 
ridiculous  as  to  see  a  Turkish  lad  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  almost  unarmed 
taking  some  four  or  five  strapping  Bulgarians  in  their  new  uniforms 
prisoners  into  Shoumba.  Here,  again,  the  people  were  prepared,  and  no 
msurrection  was  possible.  If  it  broke  out  with  sanguinary  and  destructive 
results  in  the  districts  of  Bazardjyk  and  Philippopoli,  it  was  owing  to  the 
disarmed  state  of  the  Turks  in  those  districts.      To  one  knowing  the 
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oountrj  as  I  do,  the  incident  of  the  young  Turk  named  Aali  Agha  sent 
to  the  insurgent  camp  to  ask  them  to  dis&rm,  nnd  what  they  wanted,  speaks 
Tolumes.      {Vide  Edib   Effendi's   truthful  report.)      Here  again  the 
true  character  of  the  Turk  appears  in  its  full  justice  and  honesty.     A 
young  man  risks  his  life  to  prevent  bloodshed,  and  to  induce  his  neigh* 
bours  to  remain  peaceable.    Now,  I  wish  to  know  whether  Orangemen 
would  depute  a  young  man  to  try  and  induce  Bibbonmen  to  return  peace- 
ably to  their  homes,  or  whether  they  would  not  have  fallen  upon  the 
**  Whit^  Boys"  at  once  ?     But  Turks  have  a  horror  of  illegal  bleodshed, 
and  they  dared  not  attack  the  entrenchments  which  were  being  constructed 
under  their  very  eyes  before  they  knew  what  the  people  erecting  them 
wanted ;  and  until  they  received  orders  to  attack  from  tne  legal  authority, 
they  did  not  dare  fall  upon  the  rebels.   The  incident  is  further  characterised 
by  the  fact  that  the  Bulgarian  notable  who   succeeded  in  saving  Aali 
Aoha's  life  had  to  seek  refuge  in  the  Turkish  camp,  because  he  had  saved 
the  life  of  a  parlementaire.     If  atrocities  have  been  committed — a  fact  I 
will  never  believe  until  I  have  examined  the  case  on  the  spot — I  can  believe 
in  no  evidence  were  it  sworn  over  and  over  again  by  rayahs  until  I  hear 
them  depose  before  roe.    I  have  often  got  Bulgarians  together  and  listened 
to  their  complaints,  speaking  Turkish  all  the  time,  and  concealing  my 
knowledge  of  the  Bulgar  patois.    I  have  then  overheard  them  counselling 
one  another  to  "go  on,"  and  words  to  this  effect.     "He  is  an  Ingiliz 
(Englishman),  and  will  swallow  all  we  say  as  gospel ;"  and  on  my  speaking 
to  them  in  Bulgarian,  they  would  smile  and  say,  "  It  is  no  use  trjing  to 
deceive  your  excellency,  and  therefore,  Pbko  Yowantcho,  let  us  say  the 
truth  or  we  may  get  whot  we  deserve — a  good  horsewhipping,"  and  then 
the  truth  was  said.     At  one  time  a  Turkish  officer  was  accused  of  taking 
away  a  Bulgarian  girl  by  force,  and  of  murdering  her  father,  mother,  and 
uncle.     The  murders  were  sworn  to  before  the  tribunal,  and  the  minutest 
evidence  relating  to  the  critne  officially  acknowledged.     When  I  took  it 
into  my  head  to  investigate  the  cases  myself,  and  on  the  spot,  of  course  I 
was  told  lies  enough  to  please  Baron  Mukchaussit  at  the  village,  but 
before  I  had  been  there  three  days  I  found  the  murdered  father,  mother, 
and  uncle  in  perfect  health,  only  osking  to  get  some  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  the  services  of  their  girl — who  was  a  bad  character,  and  had  followed 
the  officer,  much  to  his  disgust — and  brought  them  in  safe  and  sound 
before  the  court.     As  there  is  no  punishment  for  perjury  in  Turkish  law 
(a  Mussulman  will  never  perjure  himself)  the  accusers  were  not  punished, 
but  the   Consuls  looked  very  foolish  when  they   found  their  glowing 
aecounts  of  Mussulman  abominations  turn  out  to  be  absurd  stuff.     I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  Turkish  atrocities  are  nearly  related  to  this  case,  and 
proof,  I  am  sure,  will  be  given  that  they  were ;  but  who  will  pay  the  piper  P 
If  really  there  were  any  atrocities  committed  on  the  side  of  the  Mussul- 
mans they  must  have  been  brought  about  by  Christian  atrocities,  which 
are  of  a  far  more  stupendous  nature  than  even  those  of  which  fiction  now 
accuses   the  Mussulmans.      If  Bashi-Bazouks  did  commit  any  crime — ^I 
know  that  they  will  be  brought  to  justice  by  their  own  people,  oecause  the 
Turks  never  did  and  never  will  tolerate  such  acts.     If  the  Circassians  have 
done  the  deed  they  will  confess  it  at  once,  and  shortly  evidence  will  be  had, 
and  this  more  reliable  evidence  than  of  the  sufferers  themselves.     The 
peasants  were  evidently  forced  to  join  the  insurrection  by  the  pressure  of 
armed  bands  of  banditti.     Some  of  them  might  have  been  induced  to  do  so 
by  the  priests  and  schoolmasters,  of  whom  the  less  said  the  better.     As  far 
back  as  two  years  ago  I  heard  "popes"  and  schoolmasters  openly  preach 
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to  half-drunk  Bulgarians  a  general  massacre  of  the  Turks  and  Circassians. 
Upon  remonstrating  with  such  a  preacher,  and  saying  that  this  was  not  a 
Torj  Christian  doctrine,  he  generally  used  foul  and  blasphemous  language, 
which  I  dare  not  transcribe.  To  return  to  the  Bashi-Bazouks.  I  roust 
state  that  my  opinion  is  that  just  as  Turkey  was  induced  not  to  organise 
the  volunteers  of  the  Balkan,  in  order  that  a  Bulgarian  insurrection  might 
be  possible,  and  that  its  repression  by  undisciplined  levies  might  be,  or 
might  appear  to  be,  horrible,  so  it  is  now  the  policy  of  spurious  friends  of 
the  Porte  to  prevent  it  from  organising  its  people  in  order  that  if  the 
Servians  were  severely  punished,  and  diplomatic  intervention  were  sup- 
ported by  bayonets  of  neighbouring  Powers,  Turkey  should  be  prevented 
from  using  an  overwhelming  and  cheap  force  to  baffle  such  plans;  or 
possibly  even  (there  is  such  a  lack  of  conscience  and  such  a  contempt  of 
international  law  or  of  the  rights  of  the  people  in  the  crusade  against 
Turkey,  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  even  very  probable)  that  the  desire 
to  prevent  the  Porte  from  organising  the  Mussulmans  has,  as  a  secret 
motive,  a  hope  that  if  Turkey  is  attacked  by  overwhelming  forces  a 
massacre  of  Christians  by  a  ^desperate  and  undisciplined  Mussulman 
population  would  ensue,  and  thus  give  a  war  of  aggression,  spoliation,  and 
unjustifiable  attack,  the  character  of  "a  repression  of  atrocities."  The 
ground  has  been  well  prepared  for  such  a  move ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Grand  Vizier  will  tell  Sir  Hskat  Elliot  that  the  only  way  to 
prevent  irregulars  from  living  unruly  is  to  discipline  and  organise  them 
permanently.  We  have  an-  idea  that  Bashi-Bazouks  cannot  be  kept  in 
order,  because  "  Beatson"  could  not  manage  his  men ;  if  he  could  not,  it 
was  only  because  he  did  not  know  how  to  deal  with  Mussulmans.  Mussul- 
mans are  naturally  disciplined  by  their  religious  habits ;  and  if  a  '^  divan" 
is  called  and  the  men  are  made  to  discuss  their  own  Mutiny  Act  and  airticles 
of  war,  they  will  obey  these  by-laws  as  strictly  as  they  observe  their 
religious  duties.  I  have  always  found  it  more  easy  to  command  irr^ulais 
than  regulars,  and  the  reason  was  that  the  irregulars,  as  a  general  ruljS^ 
consisted  of  a  better  class  of  men,  of  older  and  more  respectable  people; 
and  besides,  that  the  military  laws  which  governed  the  regulars  were  not  in 
unison  with  the  national  and  religious  feelings  of  the  soldiers,  whilst  the 
by-laws,  being  voted  by  irregulars,  were  so. 

It  is  also  important  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  class  to  which  the 
Bashi-Bazouks  generally  belong.  Mr.  Ubquhart  has  said  that  there  an 
no  classes  in  Turkey ;  he  would  have  been  more  correct,  had  he  said  that 
there  are  no  lower  classes  in  Turkey.  In  fact  there  is  no  element  of  dis- 
order, which  misery,  poverty,  drunkenness,  and  other  causes  produce  in 
Europe.  There  are  no  low  people  in  Turkey  amongst  the  Mliissulmans* 
At  least,  poverty  is  not  degrading,  and  hospitality  and  charity  step  for- 
ward and  prevent  a  class  of  enemies  of  society  from  growing  into  life. 
The  Bashi-Bazouks  cannot,  therefore,  consist  of  bad  characters  and  low 
people,  because  these  do  not  exist  in  Turkev.  On  the  contrary,  only  men 
of  a  far  better  class  than  our  well-to-do  farmers  or  thriving  tradesmen 
join  such  corps.  It  requires  a  certain  amount  of  capital  to  join  such  a 
corps,  because  it  is  neither -fed,  equipped,  nor  paid,  and  therefore  only 
those  who  are  well  off  join  such  corps.  Many  are  those  wlio  served  under 
me,  who  had  exempted  themselves  from  military  service  at  a  cost  of-  some 
2001.  .merely  because  they  hated  the  system  of  the  Nizam,  which  causes  a 
man  to  idle  away  precious  years  before  he  has  a  chance  of  nsmg  his  arm 
in  war.  European  discipline  and  drill  are  also  in  bad  odour  with  the  Turks. 
•*  Tell  me  what  I  have  to  do  and  I  will  do  it,"  they  argue ;  "  but  do  not 
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The  clothing  of  the  arinv  is  also  absurd,  and  the  shoeing  was  simplr 
despicable,  uutil  my  friend  Assim  Pasha  siiod  the  troops  passing  through 
his  viceroyaltj  with  the  national  shoe  or  brogue,  which  shoeing  has 
caused  an  economy  of  over  100,000^.  to  the  Government  during  this  war. 
The  national  dress  of  the  Turk  is  the  most  perfect  dress  for  a  campaigning 
soldier.  The  cloth  or  frieze,  home-made^  solid,  and  waterproof,  is  admirable, 
whilst  the  uniform  is  expensive,  uncomfortable,  and  of  flimsy  make— 
"  real  shoddy." 

If  all  this  is  borne  in  mind,  we  will  see  that  to  use  no  more  Baslii-Biizouks 
is  virtually  to  disarm  Turkey. 

If  Kussia  and  Austria  intended  to  invade  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  the 
Turks  were  free  to  act  as  they  cliose,  Boumelia  alone  could  easily  furnish 
300,000  volunteers,  who  would  find  themselves  in  clothing  and  shoeing  as 
much  as  food,  and  only  need  300,000  rifles  of  a  rough  value  of  900,000Z. 
and  witli  ammunition  costing  iu  all  less  than  a  million ;  which  expense. a 
double  tithe,  self-imposed  by  the  people,  would  easily  cover.  But  sa^  that 
this  national  yeomanry  had  to  be  uniformed  and  ofiBcered,  according  to 
European  principles,  and  drilled  according  to  the  French  or  Prussian  re- 
gulations, these  300,000  men  would  cost  the  State  over  fire  millions  of 
money,  and  be  far  less  efficient  in  the  field  than  the  Bashi-Bazouks.  This 
is  the  sole  object  of  the  sensational  stories  afloat.  Russia  can  no  more 
face  Turkey  in  the  open  field  if  she  uses  Bashi-Bazouks  than  Bussia  could 
face  England  on  the  open  seas.  The  movement  for  war  got  up  in  Bussia 
is  merely  meant  to  frighten  the  English  Peace  Society.  If  Russia  went  to 
war  she  would  not  long  be  a  European  Power.  Knowing  this  she  wishes 
to  act  through  England,  who  undeservedly  has  a  good  name  in  the  East. 
Turkey  has  had  a  lesson  and  must  profit  by  it.  The  Bulgarian  insurrec* 
tion  was  the  work  of  good  friendly  advice.  I  hope  she  will  take  none  after 
that,  but  act  as  a  Power  independent.  It  must  organise  and  discipline  its 
Circassians  and  other  Bashi-Bazouks,  and  if  it  does  so  we  will  see  who  of  the 
two  Sick  Men,  the  Turk  or  the  Russian,  will  dictate  id  future.  Atrocities  in 
Bulgaria  are  much  talked  of.  Why  are  not  those  of  Gallicia  ever  men- 
tioned? Still  there  were  massacres  there  committed  by  Government 
troops,  not  by  Bashi-Bazouks,  and  why  ?  Because  people  would  not  change 
their  religion.  Now,  suppose  the  Turks  had  ordered  the  Bulgari  to  In- 
come Mussulmans,  and  used  Nizam  soldiers  to  shoot  down  those  who 
refused  to  adopt  the  faith  of  Mahomet,  what  would  hare  been  said  ?  We 
are  unjust,  and  shamefully  so.  Take  history  and  see  which  was  the  Sla- 
vonic race  that  ever  could  compete  in  the  fair  field  of  battle  with  the  I'urk  P 
Was  it  not  Poland  ?  Russia  was  always  beaten  by  the  Turks,  and  the 
other  Slavs  prove  that  they  are  of  the  same  race.  The  victor  of  Xossowa, 
MuBAD  THB  Obeat,  was  treacherously  murdered  by  Milosu.  And 
MuBAD  Y.  has  nought  to  fear  from  open  and  loyal  foes,  but  has  much  to 
dread  from  traditional  Slavonic  poliov,  of  treachery  and  cunning. 

G.  B.  St.  Clair. 

No.  3. 

THE  TURKS  IN  BULGARIA. 

Sib, — I  have  before  me  a  newspaper  published  in  Russia,  a  P&per  which 
I  cannot  name  because  there  is  this  diiference  between  the  Turkish  and 
Russian  press  laws — that  in  the  one  case  the  paper  is  only  suspended, 
whilst  in  the  other  it  is  the  editor  that  is  hanged.  This  paper  describes 
the  whole  story  of  the  Bulgarian  insurrection,  and  you  cannot  accuse  it  of 
partiality  to  the  Turks.     It  moans  over  the  sad  fate  not  of  the  poor  people, 
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but  of  tlte  insurrection ;  it  Iajs  the  whole  odium  of  this  Aulore  on  the 
elunmy  wa^b  of  the  chiefs  who  abandoned  the  peasants  when  real  danger 
approached,  but  not  before  they  had  enraged  the  Turks  bj  unheard  of 
cruelties  and  unspeakable  destruction,  "  and  then  it  was,"  says  the  papery 
"that  the  maddened  people  hung  their  priests  and  school  Piasters,  and 
there  was  fighting  and  destruction,  murder  and  crime  amongst  the  Bulgars 
themselves.*'  If  people  in  England  could  have  kept  quiet,  the  whole  stoiy 
of  the  insurrection  would  have  come  out  from  Slavonic  sources,  because 
Bulgars  and  Slaavs  are  enraged  agaiust  one  another,  and,  according  to 
their  traditional  custom,  after  being  defeated,  fight  it  out  among  them- 
selves ;  and  after  bloodshed  we  should  have  seen  scandal  enough.  Senti- 
mentality and  sympathy  are  very  expensive  virtues  in  a  people.  We 
sympathised  with  the  Southern  States — ^we  then  violated  international  law 
in  demanding  the  release  of  Messrs.  SlidSll  and  Mason,  legally  arrested 
on  the  high  seas,  and  we  gloated  over  our  success.  We  sympathised  with 
the  Alabama,  and  were  in  ecstasies  of  glee  until  the  bill  was  presented  and 
we  had  to  pay  the  price  of  our  sympathy  in  gold.  We  now  sympathise 
with  Servia— but  for  that  we  will  pay  heavily.  The  least  we  can  pay  is 
the  loss  of  our  bonds ;  but  of  course  that  is  a  trifie.  What  matters  a  sum 
of  some  50,000,0002.  when  that  loss  is  not  the  sequel  of  a  great  or  salutary 
national  deed,  but  the  consequence  of  a  frenzied  yell  of  public  opinion ! 
could  our  losses  be  only  such.  But  we  will  not  only  pay  in  gold,  but  in 
blood  !  Alas,  so  it  is.  Of  course  we  have  forgotten  all  about  the  great 
civil  and  religious  war ;  we  forget  Glencoe,  the  bombardment  of  Canton, 
the  repression  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  &c.;  we  forget  that  Felissieb 
smoked  out  Arab  women  and  children  in  caves.  Are  there  no  Kaffirknd 
heroes  to  tell  us  how  they  used  to  kill  the  women  and  ''  squeakers,*'  or 
smoke  up  the  ''black  devils."  We  can  forget  atrocities  committed  in 
Pbland  almost  without  interruption  for  nearly  a  century;  and  what  we 
saw  the  other  day  only  in  Podlasia,  where  there  were  more  victims — and 
inoffensive  victims  too,  nay  martyrs — ^than  there  have  been  blood-soiled 
Bulgarians  shot  in  the  late  insurrection  either  by  the  Mussulmans  or  them- 
selves. We  forget  that  Turkey  is  struggling  for  life ;  that  the  Turks  have 
been  oppressed  for  the  last  70  years  in  order  to  please  the  allies.  How 
should  English  landlords  in  the  Green  Isle  like  to  see  their  property  torn 
from  them  and  handed  over  to  Fenians,  and  then,  when  incendiary  bands 
murdered  their  women  and  children  and  they  repressed  the  disgusting 
revolt,  that  France  should  step  in  and  order  England  to  march  out  of 
Ireland,  nay,  surrender  at  discretion  and  hang  her  defenders  ?  Cruel  or 
not,  the  Turks  had  every  right  to  use  the  same  weapons  which  the  insur- 
gents did  use,  namely,  the  fire  and  the  sword.  You  blame  the  Turkish 
Government — how  can  you  ?  Surely  people  must  know  that  no  Govern- 
ment can  restrain  its  people  from  using  their  arms  against  those  who  use 
arms  against  them.  Have  you  forgotten  that  this  is  the  third  Bulgarian 
insurrection  ?  That  the  two  others  were  repressed  without  bloodshed ; 
and  that  if  this  last  one  was  repressed  sternly,  it  was  because  it  had  to  be 
so  suppressed  ? 

We  blame  Turkey  because  Bashi-Bozouks  were  employed  at  a  moment 
when  murder  and  arson  were  the  weapons  of  a  set  of  banditti  and  drunken 
half-wild  peasants.  The  Government  tell  her  people  to  die  peaceablr 
until  "I  take  away  all  my  regulars  from  the  Servian  frontier;'*  or  tea 
them,  "  Do  not  kill  him  who  kills  your  wife,  your  child,  your  father  and 
mother,  and  burns  your  house.'*  Had  the  Turkish  Government  done  so,  it 
then  could  have  been  accused  of  an  unheard  of  crime— treason  to  itselt 
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and  massacre  of  its  own  people.  Indignation  there  must  be  in  the  breast 
of  every  Mussulman  now ;  nay,  of  every  honest  man  in  his  sober  senses. 
Every  one  principle  of  international  law  has  been  violated  within  the  last 
year  by  the  enemies  of  Turkey;  and  now,  because  the  Bulgarians.wero 
not  allowed  by  the  Porte  to  cut  the  throats  of  the  Turks  at  the  Balkan, 
there  is  an  outcry.  Admit  even  the  stories  about  "  atrocities  "  to  be  true ; 
then  transpose  names,  and  for  Turk  put  English,  for  Circassian  put  Orange- 
man, for  Bulgarians  put  Germans,  and  for  Bussia  put  the  United  States, 
and  then  judge  the  question,  and  you  will  be  sobered.  War  is  a  fearful 
plague — and  as  the  Bashi-Bazouks  have  not  been  organised  beforehand, 
which  Turks  were  prevented  from  doing  by  friendly  Powers,  there  might 
be  amongst  their  number  some  bands  of  brigands,  which,  if  Turkey  was  at 
peace,  would  soon  be  shot  down  by  the  Bashi-Bazouks  themselves.  They 
once  did  clear  the  Balkan  of  robbers  which  no  regulars  dared  face.  Had 
our  allied  armies  no  stragglers,  no  foraging  deserters  in  the  Crimea? 
What  did  we  do  with  the  Valley  of  Baidar,  with  the  villas  on  the  southern 
coast,  and  then  Kertch  ?  That  town  received  us  with  "  bread  and  salt ;" 
it  was  an  open  town,  and  never  resisted.  What  did  we  leave  behind  p 
Ruins ! 

I  saw  the  scenes  of  violence,  murder,  and  rape.  I  did  use  my  sword  as 
well  as  many  others  against  English,  Erench,  and  Turkish  soldiers  ;  nay, 
officers  too,  who  were  plundering  in  the  most  civilised  manner  possible,  and 
we  had  to  fill  the  prison  with  three  hundred  wounded  marauders  before  the 
pillage  ceased.  Two  days  after  the  army  sailed,  setting  fire  to  the  arsenal 
stores,  and  the  Turks  were  left  behind.  Turks  extinguished  the  fires,  and 
since  then  there  were  no  more  atrocities  committed  in  the  then  half-deserted 
town.  A  simple  corporal's  guard  of  Turks  suflBced  to  keep  order.  Take 
Paris  as  another  example.  What  was  the  number  of  Communards  shot? 
and  how  many  women,  and  how  many  children  ?  **  No  pity  for  them,"  was 
the  cry  of  the  infuriated  soldiery.  Had  the  Turks  also  cried,  "  No  pity 
for  these  Bulgarian  Communards,"  would  there  be  a  Bulgar  alive  now  P 
So  it  is.  When  we  commit  atrocities  we  are  heroes ;  but  when  others  do 
the  same  they  are  assassins. 

But  enough  of  this  disgusting  subject,  in  which  the  pen  and  idle  words 
hare  worked  more  mischief  than  the  bullet  and  yataghan.  If  people  chose 
to  know  the  truth  they  would  not  cry  out  for  poisonous  news.  But  what 
can  be  expected  ?  The  *'  Bravo  "  case  has  ended  in  smoke,  and  sensational 
stories  cannot  be  got  up  easily.  So  we  have  Bulgaria  and  the  Servian 
campaign.  What  should  we  say  if  statistics  of  the  villages  which  the 
Servians  and  insurgents  have  boasted  of  having  burnt  were  made  out  ? 
We  could  not  find  a  village  destroyed  the  destruction  of  which  the  Turks 
could  be  charged  with.  As  to  Bulgaria,  the  monstrous  stories  published 
gradually  vanish  into  smoke.  The  -American  consul  at  Philippopoli  can 
tell  you  how  the  "Queen  of  Bulgaria*'  has  been  treated  by  the  Bashi- 
Bazouks  by  whom  she,  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Bulgars  of  Avbal  Olan, 
was  taken  prisoner  and  kept  in  their  camp  for  a  fortnight.  If  she,  the 
Jeakhe  d'Abc  of  Bulgaria,  was  neither  burnt  a  VAnglaise  nor  insulted 
a  lajrancaiae,  the  fact  is  that  we  are  afraid  we  see  that  the  Law  of  Nations 
has  become  a  mere  farce,  and  treaties  so  much  waste  paper.  We  know  the 
danger,  we  know  the  culprit,  but  we  dare  not  see  the  truth,  and  therefore 
get  muddled  upon  sensational  nonsense,  and  excuse  our  childish  and 
culpable  neglect  of  our  duty,  which  is  to  stand  by  international  law  and 
treaties,  by  excusing  ourselves  and  others  in  this  case  on  the  plea  that 
Turks  are  not  to  have  the  benefit  of  those  very  laws  of  nations  which  w# 
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bind  them  to.  If  so,  let  us  be  logical,  and  let  us  withdraw  our  ambassador 
from  Constantinople.  Did  we  only  know  the  real  state  of  Russia  how 
differently  we  would  speak !  Say  even  that  Bashi-Bazouks  did  murder 
Bulgarians  wholesale,  has  Russia  not  violated  the  treaties  and  despised 
interutitiou  law  wholesale  ?  In  the  one  case  the  only  blame  which  cut 
attach  itself  to  the  Turkish  Government  is  that  of  its  having  permitted  its 
people  to  defend  their  lives.  In  the  other  the  violation  of  law  is  pre- 
meditated, wilful,  and  tlie  work,  not  of  a  horror-stricken  and  despetrate 
population,  but  of  a  designing,  cool,  and  crafty  Government.  If  we  are 
afraid  of  Russia,  why  not  honestly  say  so ;  if  not,  why  not  remonstrate 
with  her,  and  why  remonstrate  with  Turks  ?  Words  are  deeds,  and  now 
our  words  are  wicked  deeds.  May  God  forgive  us,  but  history  wiH 
not. 

G.  B.  St.  Claib. 

Yillers-sar-Mer,  August  30,  187G. 

No.  4. 

THE  CLANDESTINE  WAR. 

(ExTRi^CT.) 

Paris,  80th  August.  1876. 

Ih  the  meantime  a  very  important  experience  had  been  acquired.  It 
was  seen  that  neither  the  Forte  nor  Europe  had  paid  any  attention  to  the 
-violation  of  law  of  which  Montenegro  and  Servia  had  been  guilty.  It  was 
therefore  supposed  that  the  circle  of  these  revolutionary  operations  might  be 
safely  enlarged.  As  the  vassal  States  had  waged  a  clandestine  war  against 
Turkey,  under  the  name  of  insurrection,  why  should  not  a  foreign  Power 
carry  on  the  same  kind  of  wnr  under  the  name  of  the  vassal  States?  Aji 
open  war  would  have  shut  the  Bosphorus,  and  stopped  Bussian  commerce f 
an  open  war  might  have  given  allies  to  Turkey.  A  clandestine  war  left 
Russian  commerce  undisturbed,  and  allowed  Ilussiau  agents  to  remain  in 
Turkey.  Besides,  such  a  war  ouglit  to  have  been  the  ruin  of  Turkey,  for 
it  could  dispose  of  160,000  Servians  and  80,000  to  100,000  Montenegrins, 
besides  other  insurgents.  Bulgaria  was  to  rise,  and  thus  the  two  railway 
lines  would  have  been  seized,  which  would  have  opened  the  way  for  tbafc 
Servian  invasion,  which  was  to  occupy  Constautiuople  after  a  triumphal 
advance. 

Turkey  had  not  beyond  .20,000  or  25,000  men  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina^ 
and  40,000  to  45,000  men  on  the  Ser>'ian  frontier.  The  Albanian  corps 
hcd  been  just  disbanded  under  foreign  pressure;  Bulgaria  was  without 
troops,  and  the  Mussulman  population  demoralised.  Then  the  blow  was 
struck.  The  Bulgarians  began  to  burn  their  houses,  to  set  fire  to  the 
Turkish  towns  and  villages,  and  to  massacre  the  Mussulmans.  The 
Montenegrins  descended  from  the  black  lyiountain  and  blockaded  the 
small  Turkish  garrisons,  and  the  Serbian  torrent  precipitated  itself  cm 
Bulgaria.  It  was  all  over  with  Turkey.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  that. 
But  what  really  happened  ?  In  ten  clays  the  Bulgarian  insurrection  was 
extinguished  by  a  few  irregulars,  aided  by  a  handful  of  regular  troops.  The 
generalissimo  journalist  lost  his  head  and  several  battles,  tiie  Serbian 
torrent  was  thrown  back  by  a  handful  of  men ;  the  Montenegrius  only, 
thnuks  to  the  shutting  up  of  the  port  of  Kleck  and  of  the  disbanding  of  tlie 
Albanian  corps,  had  a  semblance  of  success.  Turkey  remains  victorious  on 
the  whole  line.  Her  niin,  so  cleverly  and  secretly  arranged,  was  averted. 
Turkey  had  again  proved  to  the  world  that  she  was  alive  and  strong.    The 
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plotters  in  the  dark  were  discomfited ;  thej  had  played  their  last  card,  and 
nothing  remained  for  them  but  open  war.     But  that  they  dared  not  make. 

Then  a  sublime  idea  was  conceived  at  St.  Petersburg.  Six  weeks  after 
the  repression  of  the  Bulgarian  movements,  and  only  after  the  complete 
defeat  of  Tchbrs^aieff,  a  pilot  balloon  was  launched  as  an  experiment  in 
the  shape  of  a  letterin  the  Figaro,  about  the  *'  atrocities"  committed  in 
Bulgaria.  On  the  spot  the  excitement  was  over,  and  things  were  resuming 
their  natural  order  when  this  article  appeared,  which  was  immediately 
followed  by  similar  ones  in  the  Daily  News.  These  romantic  accounts,  for 
the  most  part  imaginary,  had,  strange  to  say,  more  effect  in  Europe  than  all 
the  nefarious  intrigues  which  we  have  already  mentioned. 

What  had  happened?  Some  bandits  coming  from  abroad,  aided  by 
some  Greek  popes  and  schoolmasters,  secret  agents  of  the  committees  of 
Bucharest,  Odessa  and  Servia  had  forced  a  set  of  drunken  peasants  to  bum 
their  own  houses,  assuring  tliem  that  they  would  be  largely  indemnified, 
that  the  English  and  the  three  Empires  were  about  to  occupy  Bulgaria, 
which  should  pay  no  more  taxes.*  By  all  these  means,  and  above  all  by 
frequent  libations  of  brandy,  the  conspirators  led  on  the  peasants  to  commit 
horrible  assassinations.  !Not  only  was  the  Turkish  Empire  in  danger,  but 
the  lives  of  all  the  Mussulman  population  were  threatened.  These  last 
witnessed  the  cruel  rage  with  which  the  chiefs  of  the  movement  attacked 
all  Mussulmans,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex,  and  steeping  themselves  in  a 
debauch  of  blood  and  drink. 

They  then  of  courdO  flew  to  arras,  and  executed  justice  upon  these  Com- 
munists of  a  new  species.  Twice  hefore  they  had  \eeia  spared.  This  time 
innocent  blood  baring  been  spilt,  the  assassins  were  punished ;  some  two 
thousand  Bulgarians  were  killed,  and  about  one  thousand  made  prisoners. 
This  was  call^  a  "massacre,"  as  if  the  Turks  had  acted  differently  from  the 
army  of  Versailles  when  it  put  down  the  Commune ;  the  English  when 
they  crushed  the  Tndian  insurrection ;  or  the  Germans,  in  their  conduct  to 
RanC'tireurs,  whom  they  did  not  choose  to  recognise.^ 

One  -  - 

in  some 

declares  that  none  had  there  taken  place.  The  Turks  gave  hospitality  to  the 
unhappy  women  whose  husbands  and  brothers,  after  having  burnt  their  own 
Tillages,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains,  and  become  brigands.  Then 
they  accuse  the  Turks  of  having  violated  these  women !  The  end  of  it  has 
been  that  all  the  world  has  gone  mad:  and  thus  under  cover  of  all  the 
noise  that  has  been  made,  the  Law  of  Nations  has  been  trodden  under  foot 
with  perfect  impunity.  Arms,  ammunition,  officers,  monev,  and  all  kinds 
of  resources  are  furnished  to  the  rebellious  vassals  of  Turkey  by  a  Power 
with  whom  she  is  at  peace.  If  a  crime  has  been  committed,  it  is  he  who 
has  prepared  for  it  that  is  guilty,  and  not  those  who  have  defended  their 
lives  and  the  land  which  is  theirs  by  the  right  of  conquest,  now  four 
centuries  old« 

There  is  no  law  to  confer  on  Europe  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
rfairs  of  Turkey.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interest  of  its  own  preserva- 
tion  binds  Europe  to  respect  the  Law  of  Nations. 

*  A  Philo-Bolgarian  English  CodbuI  wrote  this  to  me  in  the  month  of  March, 
f  The  conduct  of  the  Tnrks  did  differ  from  all  these,  as  not  having  passed  the  bonndfl  of 
what  was  jQflt  and  necessary. — Translator. 


of  my  old  Crimean  comrades.  Captain  Fitzgbbald,  having  since  been 
le  of  the  places  where  "  atrocities'*   had  been  reported,  positively 
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LETTERS  BT  ALI  SUAVI  EFFENDI* 

No.  1. 
To  YiscouNTKaB  Stbaitgfoep. 

Parifl,  AagiiBt  17,  1876. 

MA.DAH, — Having  learnt  that  your  ladyship  has  promised  your  co-opera- 
tion in  a  subscription  for  the  Bulgarians,  while  continuing  to  disayow  the 
spirit  of  hostility  which  reigns  in  England  against  Turkey,  I  take  the 
liberty  to  send  you  some  information  upon  the  Bulgarian  affair. 

I  had  the  honour  to  be  received  by  Viscount  Stbaitofobd  the  26th 
November,  1867,  that  is  at  a  moment  when  the  public  agitation  in  referenoe 
to  the  Candian  Insurrection  had  a  complete  analogy  with  that  which  exists 
at  present.  His  lordship  was  pleased  to  explain  to  me,  a  Turk,  then  but 
just  arrived  in  London,  and  seeing  things  quite  differently,  the  opinions  of 
those  in  England  who  were  occupied  about  the  Eastern  Question.  Da 
consequence  of  that  kind  reception,  I  trust  that  your  ladyship  will  allow 
me  to  address  to  you  this  letter.  To  be  able  to  disavow  the  spirit  of 
hostility  which  now  exists,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  necessary  for  you  to  make 
the  English  hate  lies,  and  to  ao  so,  it  must  be  enough  to  prove  to  that 
honest  people  that  the  accounts  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Turks 
in  Bulgaria  are  nothing  but  lies. 

Having  made  a  resume  of  the  despatches  of  Lord  Derby,  Sir  H.  Elliot, 
and  Mr.  BABiNa,  with  reference  to  the  accounts  of  the  atrocities  committed 
by  the  Turks  against  the  Christian  population  of  Bulgaria,  I  wrote  to 
a  Bulgarian  inhabitant  of  Philippopoli  in  these  terms : — 

"  Is  it  true  that  at  Philippoli  the  number  of  victims  amounts  to  15,000  and  thai  of  the 
Tillages  burnt  to  60  ?  Inform  me  of  what  atrocities  the  Turks  have  been  guilty.  Is  it  tme 
that  women  have  been  violated  in  a  vilhge  cU  the  foot  of  the  Balkan  f  Inform  me  what 
atrocity  caused  Kiani  Pasha  to  be  sent  from  Constantinople  to  punish  the  guilty." 

Here  is  the  answer  which  I  received  by  a  letter  dated  tho  4ih  of 
August :—  : 

'^  The  number  of  Bulgarians  killed  in  fighting  against  the  army  and  the 
irregulars  amounts  to  1836,  and  that  of  the  Mussulmans  to  530.  The 
villages  burnt  by  the  insurgents  at  Philippopoli  and  at  Buzardjik,  amount 
to  49,  of  these  7  were  inhabited  solely  by  Mussulmans,  5  were  mixed,  and 
37  were  Bulgarians.  These  49  villages  represent  14,453  houses  ;  of  these 
6358  are  completely  destroyed,  5095  were  saved  by  the  Turks,  two  or  three 
were  destroyed  as  a  result  of  the  military  operations.  As  to  the  atrocities 
committed  by  the  Mussulmans,  they  are  lies.  It  is  quite  the  contrary  ; 
the  Mussulmans  have  s.hown  an  extraordinary  example  of  humanity.  Here 
is  one  incident : — 

^  ^'  At  the  beginning  of  the  Insurrection,  the  insurgent  inhabitants  of  the 
village  of  Prochtintcha  sent  some  detachments  against  the  village  of  Ostona 
to  exterminate  the  Mussulmans  of  that  place.  When  the  army,  commanded 
hj  Heshid  Pasha,  arrived  at  Prochtintcha,  which  it  did  in  the  middle  of  ft 
fierce  combat,  430  insurgents,  with  their  wives  and  children,  went  to 
Ostona  to  take  refuse  there  under  the  protection  of  the  Mussulmans.  The 
Mussulmans,  althougli  they  knew  that  these  people  had  attacked  them 
with  the  purpose  of  exterminating  them,  and  although  they  saw  among 
them  the  family  and  relations  of  the  principal  leader  of  the  atrocitiea, 
SoKOLSKi  received  them  as  they  receive  guests,  and  took  care  of  them  ftf 
five  days,  that  is  to  say,  until  the  final  suppression  of  the  Insurrection, 
after  which  they  conducted  them  to  the  commander  of  the  army,  who  re- 
established them  in  their  village,  and  thanked  the  Mussulmans  for  their 
humanity. 


TranaUted  from  the  Mimorial  IMpkmatique. 
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"  I  will  give  you  another  example : — 

^'  In  the  Tillage  of  Sotir.  towards  the  beginning  of  the  Insurrection,  the 
Bulgarian  inhabitants  retired  into  the  Balkans  at  the  approach  of  the 
Turks.  Before  they  left  they  massacred  some  Mussulmans  and  set  fire  to 
the  village.  The  neiglibouring  Mussulmans  hastened  to  the  place,  ex« 
tinguished  the  fire,  and  remained  in  guard  over  the  houses  of  the  insurgents, 
with  all  the  goods  they  contained,  until  the  end  of  the  Insurrection.  When 
the  Bulgarians  returned  from  the  m^ountains  they  found  all  their  goods  as 
they  had  left  them,  without  missing  one  needle^  as  they  stated  in  their 
examination. 

"  I  was  myself  nominated  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Enquiry.  In 
conjunction  witli  my  colleagues,  Mussulmans,  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  and 
Jews,  we  made  tbo  most  minute  inquiries  at  each  place;  our  report  was 
approved  by  the  local  council,  and  was  sent  to  the  Grand  Vizir  on  the  2l8t 
July.*  No  doubt  your  friends  can  procure  you  a  copy  ;  you  will  there  see 
in  detail  all  that  I  have  stated.  Observe  particularly  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph three,  how  the  insurgent  chiefs  persuaded  the  poor  peasants,  that 
whatever  they  destroyed  of  their  houeea  or  goods  would  he  repaid  to  them  out 
of  the  cases  of  treasure  which  were  to  come  from  Mussia.  As  to  the  violation 
of  women  and  girls,  we  could  not  discover  a  single  case;  we  heard  only  of 
a  rumour  in  reference  to  the  beautiful  Queen  of  Otlokeni^  a  village  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Balkan.  She  is  a  beautiful  Bulgarian  girl,  who  had 
embroidered  a  flag  for  the  Insurrection,  and  who  got  the  name  of  Queen 
of  Bulgaria.  She  marched  through  Otlok-Keni  at  the  head  of  the  insur- 
gents with  the  flag  in  her  hand.  You  may  be  satisfied  that  this  rumour  is 
not  true.  She  was  questioned  both  secretly  and  publicly,  and  she  denied 
having  received  any  insult  from  the  Turks.  The  other  day  the  American 
envogesf  applied  to  the  Government,  and  insisted  that  she  should  be  sent 
for  and  examined.  She  was  examined,  and  she  ^nied  everything.  The 
Americans,  as  if  wishing  to  get  to  the  bottom  ot  the  afiair,  went  to  the 
Armenian  church,  and  there  questioned  an  Armenian  girl.  This  girl  had 
been  at  Prochtintcha  with  her  father  when  the  rising  took  place,  and 
baying  been  prevented  by  the  Bulgarians  from  making  her  escape,  she 
shut  herself  with  them  into  the  church.  Afterwards,  wiien  the  irregular 
troops  after  their  victory  opened  the  doors  of  the  church,  she  threw  herself, 
into  the  midst  of  them,  and  accompanied  them  to  Philippopoli.  She 
declared  to  the  Americans  that  the  stories  of  atrocities  were  villainous 
calumnies. 

''  The  incident  which  led  to  KiAiri  Pasha  being  sent  to  Philippo]^oli 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Bulgarian  insurrection.  In  puttine 
down  that  insurrection  the  Turks  and  Circassians  only  did  their  duty  and 
what  was  necessary.  It  was  a  month  and  a  half  after,  when  all  was  over, 
and  when  the  Servians  had  passed  the  frontier  in  the  present  war,  that 
the  Kaimacan  of  Khass-Keui,  by  order  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  sent  to  all 
the  villages  to  order  a  levy  of  three  thousand  voluateers.  These  men 
were  forwarded  to  Sophia  and  to  Nisch  by  detachments.  Some  men 
amongst  them,  as  Abdullah,  Kadbi,  and  Mubad,  conducted  themselves 
badly  in  the  villages,  acting  unlawfully  ;  but  they  were  not  guilty  either 
of  assassination  or  of  crimes  against  women ;  but  only  of  pillage  and 
robbery. 

*  It  is  evident  that  this  report  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  Edib  Effendi.  (Note  by  Alt 
Soavi  SflRmdL) 

t  Ifr.  Schnjler  that  is  to  say.  It  is  important  to  remark  that  the  letter  here  quoted  was 
written  befiwe  the  date  of  Mr.  Schnyler^s  report,  and  long  before  it  was  published.  It  can- 
not have  been  prompted  by  a  desire  to  eontradlet  it 
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^'  A  certain  Museulman,  Hafiz  Aoa,  son  of  Oundji  (a  com  merchant), 
baviDg  heard  of  their  proceedings,  sent  off  a  very  strong  telegram  to  the 
Porte.  The  Grand  Vizir,  being  alarmed,  hastened  to  despatch  Kiahi 
Pasha,  a  man  known  for  his  severity.  No  sooner  M-as  he  arrived  than  he 
caused  Kadbi  and  Mubad  to  be  hung  as  the  leaders,  and  condemned 
MuiiiK  to  nine  years  of  hard  labour,  three  persons  to  the  same  for 
seven  years,  five  for  five  year?,  forty-three  for  three  years,  and  twenty  for 
one  year.  It  was  an  affair  in  which  about  203  persons  were  engaged  that 
led  to  the  mission  of  Kiavi  Pa  sua  ;  a  mission,  in  point  of  fact,  quite 
unnecessary,  because  the  local  authorities  had  already  arrested  the  male- 
factors and  had  restored  the  stolen  goods.  Tlie  authorities  of  Philippopoli 
and  of  Khosi-Keni  called  on  the  villngers  to  furnish  a  list  of  the  articles 
that  had  been  seized  by  the  volunteers.  Tliey  did  so,  and  here  is  the 
result : 

*'  19,220  piastres,  25  mares,  145  copper  utensils,  108  shirts,  67  belts  and 
small  articles  in  silver,  94  pair  of  breeches,  124  abas  (cloaks),  148  sashes, 
3  hair  carpets,  2  watches,  16  pairs  of  shoes,  180  aba  sleeves,  29  glass  lamps, 
241  small  pieces  of  silver.  But  according  to  the  articles  found  either  on 
the  persons  of  the  robbers,  or  in  the  village,  this  list  is  exaggerated,  and 
the  exaggerations  have  been  allowed  by  their  authors.  Thus  when  the 
Bulgarians  of  Papalezy,  who  claimed  three  mares,  were  asked  whether 
these  three  mares  were  not  the  same  that  they  had  claimed  as  having 
strayed  away  three  months  before,  one  of  them  called  out,  *  Yes,  they  are 
the  same;  when  lists  were  demanded  of  us  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, we  put  together  the  old  and  the  new  things,  believing  that  it  was 
Government  that  was  going  to  pay.'  " 

Your  Ladyship's  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

Ali  Suavi. 

P.S.  Do  you  remembtr.  Madam,  the  speech  of  Mr.  Audbrboit,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  (August  7,  1876),  in  which  he  said :  "Edeb  EiTEirDi  j 

speaks  of  a  document  found  on  some  insurgent  chief,  and  explaining  the 
origin  of  the  insurrection,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.^* 
He  declared  that  no  insurrection  had  been  planned,  hut  that  the  population  had 
been  driven  to  despair. 

I  can  assure  your  Ladyship  that  the  document  in  question  does  exist. 
It  consists  of  thirty- six  articles  accepted  at  a  meeting  of  Jtbree  hundred 
persons,  held  at  Matchka  in  the  Balkan,  and  approved  ot  on  the  17th  of 
April,  by  VANiKorF,  Nikowskt,  and  Buonomoff,  who  iwUed  themselves 
the  Apostles  of  Thrace,  and  by  nine  representatives ^f  districts,  calling 
themselves  Commissioners  of  Thrace.  I  have  recet^ived  a  copy  cf  the 
translation  of  this  document,  of  which  an  insurgentSxchief,  Sokolowski, 
has  acknowledged  the  exactness.  This  document  says  qin^e  clearly  that 
it  was  determined  to  burn  Philippopoli,  Adrianople,  SophiaX  and  certam 
villages  mentioned  by  name.     In  a  few  days  I  shall  be  able  to  send  a  j 

translation  in  French  of  this  paper  to  the  journals,  and  shall  beVppj  ^^ 
send  you  some  copies.*  "^^^  j 

Should  your  Ladyship  desire  to  have  more  information  on  any  splIlL^         J 

foints  in  the  accounts  that  have  been  furnished  of  the  events  in  Bulgaria7*^J 
am  entirely  at  your  orders,  and  will  furnish  you  with  the  details  accord-    ^ 
ing  to  the  authentic  documents. 

No  Bbplt. 

•Thii  dociunsnt  was  pablishod  in  the  Memorial  Diplomatique  of  the  26th  of  Augnat, 
the  aathenticitjr  of  it  has  been  sioce  acknowledged  aa  it  baa  been  encloaed  hy  Mr.  Bari 
*»ia  report     It  U  No.  4  of  the  series  giren  ia.thia  number. 
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1^0.2. 
Tus  Bepost  07  Mb.  Schutleb. 

{To  the  Hditor  of  the  ^^  Memorial  I>iplomatique.^^) 

September  4,  1876.  . 

Sir, — As  you  know  the  rumoura  of  which  M.  Schtttlbb,  the  American 
GoBSul,  has  made  himself  the  echo,  in  his  report  on  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted in  Bulgaria^  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  make  some  corrections  in 
that  document.  These  corrections  which  I  now  send  to  von  are  not  put 
forward,  as  you  will  see,  for  the  purpose  of  a  systematic  defence ;  they  are 
intended  merely  to  serve  the  cause  of  historical  truth,  and  therefore  I 
doubt  not  that  you  will  insert  them. 

The  American  Consul  said  in  his  report  of  the  lOfch  of  August,  1876 : — 

"  At  Bellows,  the  insurgents  burnea  the  railway  station  in  which  some 
Zabtyehs  had  taken  refuge." 

It  would  have  been  exact  to  hare  said  :  At  Bellowa,  the  insurgents  burnt 
some  Mussulman  guards  and  two  Zabtyhes,  when  they  set  fire  to  the 
railway  station.  (This  has  been  avowed  in  the  examination  of  the  insur- 
gents.) 

Mr.  ScuTJTLEB  says: — 

"  Frustiatza,  a  town  of  3000  to  4000  inhabitants,  took  no  active  part  in 
the  insurrection." 

How  then  are  we  to  explain  the  fact  that  a  week  before  the  insurrection 
broke  out,  this  town  had  been  surrounded  with  intrenchments  by  the  inha- 
bitants ? 

The  Consul  :— 

"  Alarmed  at  the  attitude  of  the  Turks  in  the  neighbourrog  viUageS;  the 
inhabitants  sent  a  deputation  to  Aziz  Pasha,  asking  him  for  regular  troops 
to  defend  them ;  he  returned  them  a  written  message  that  he  had  no 
troops  to  send  them,  and  that  they  must  defend  themselves." 

It  is  true  that  there  were  comings  and  goings  of  deputations  between 
Philippopoli  and  Prustintza.  But  the  names  of  those  who  composed  them 
are  enough  to  explain  the  truth.  Hadji  Meuemmed  Effeitdi  and  Hadji 
Rashid  Effendi  two  Mussulman  notables,  and  Theodobaki  Agha, 
Bulgarian  member  of  the  Council  of  Philippopoli,  were  sent  by  the 
Governor,  Aziz  Pasha,  on  account  of  the  complaints  of  the  Mussulmans 
of  Ostona  that  they  had  been  attacked  by  detachments  from  Prustintza. 
The  letter  of  Aziz  Pasha,  of  which  1  possess  a  copy,  of  which  those  deputies 
were  the  bearers,  contains  an  exhortation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Prustintza 
to  lay  down  their  arms  and  to  return  to  their  duty. 

The  Consul  :— 

*'  When  the  Bashi-Bazouks  appeared  before  the  town,  the  inhabitants 
refused  to  surrender,  intrenched  themselves  in  a  church ;  retreating  finally 
into  another,  and  held  out  for  five  days  until  they  saw  the  regular  troops 
under  Bashid  Pasha,  when  the  remainder  gave  themselves  up." 

The  truth  is  that,  at  last,  130  men,  with  their  women  and  children, 
retreated  to  a  town  named  Ostona,  the  same  whicli  they  had  attacked  at 
the  opening  of  the  insurrection.     The  Mussulmans  of  Ostona  received 
'^  these  refugees  as  their  guests  and  kept  them  five  days,  until  the  rising 

^  was  finally  put  down,  and  then  conducted  them  to  the  General  Beshld 

^  Pasha,  who  re-established  them  in  their  villages,  thanking  the  Mussul- 

mans of  Ostona  for  their  humanity.    What  I  here  state  is  taken  from  the 
answers  of  the  insurgents  when  examined.    (See  the  report  of  the  extra- 
^  ordinary  tribunal  of  Philippopoli,  August  2,) 

■  .    The  Consul:— 
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"  As  soon  as  the  Bashi-Bazouks  entered  Kliasura  they  pillaged  it  and 
burnt  it." 

Let  me  recall  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Schuyleb,  the  examination  of 
Thbodobe  of  Dechansa,  member  of  the  Srevolutionary  Committee  of  Avrat- 
Alan :  '^  Why  did  you  massacre  those  forty  Tziganes  (gipsies)  at  Ayrat- 
Alan  P  "  Here  is  his  reply :  "  When  the  Bulgarians  of  ELlissura  were 
beaten  by  the  army,  they  fled  to  us  at  Avrat-Alau,  and  told  us  that  their 
town  had  been  burnt  by  the  Tziganes  of  the  neighbourhood^  before  the  enemy 
bad  arrived.  Upon  heariug  this,  the  Revolutiouary  Committee  ordered  tbe 
arrest  of  all  the  Tziganes  that  were  to  be  found  at  Avrat-Alan  and  put  them 
to  death,  in  revenge  for  the  crimes  committed  by  the  people  of  their  nation 
at  Klissura.  This  arowal  of  a  rebel,  which  was  confirmed  by  all  his 
companions,  furnishes  of  itself  the  correction  of  the  Consul's  report,  wliich 
ought  to  have  stood  thus : 

"  Tiie  inhabitants  of  Avrat-Alan  had  killed  ten  Turks  and  forty  Tziganes; 
tbese  last  having:  been  suspected  of  wishing  to  pillage  the  town." 

Speaking  of  Klissura,  the  Consul  says  : 

Amonp:  other  things  450  copper  stills,  used  in  making  attar  of  roses, 
were  carried  away  to  the  Turkish  village.'* 

This  passage  again  does  not  agree  with  the  avowals  of  the  rebels :  they 
confessed  that  they  had  made  these  alembics  into  canons.  When 
ATHANA.U  son  of  LoKA,  was  questioned  as  to  the  origin  of  machines  which 
resembled  copper  canons  he  answered:  ''When  we  were  exercising; 
Petre  Yanikoff,  one  of  the  Apostles  brought  out  these  canons  ;  they  bad 
been  made  out  of  alembics." 

The  Consul  :— 

"  Avrat-Alan  was  not  burned,  and  a  general  massacre  was  avoided  by 
large  payments  of  money  paid  by  the  leading  inhabitants  to  the  Turkish 
commanders." 

Mr.  SoHUTLBB  here  alludes  no  doubt,  as  did  the  correspondents  of  the 
journals,  to  the  sums  contained  in  the  chest  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee 
of  Avrat-Alan.  There  were  many  rumours  abroad  in  reference  to  these 
Boms ;  but  unfortunately  they  had  been  carried  off  before  the  arrival  of  the 
army.  I  say  imfortunately ;  because  the  12,000  piastres  which  were  in  the 
chest  came  from  the  taxes  levied  by  the  Government;  this  sum  the, 
insurgents,  after  having  killed  the  Mudir  of  Avrat-Alan  and  his  Zabtyehs 
had  forced  KiBKOPr  the  Government  treasurer,  to  deliver  up  to  them- 
Here  is  the  examination  of  the  insurgents  upon  this  subject  before  the 
tribunal  of  Philippopoli.  The  following  question  was  put  to  Sokobobji, 
the  treasurer  of  tue  Revolutionary  Committee  of  Avrat-Alan. 

"  Q.  We  are  told  that  you  were  the  treasurer  of  the  Committee.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  gold  medjidyehs  were  seen  in  your  possession :  it  is 
said  that  you  paid  them  over  to  certain  people." 

"A,  Immediately  before  our  Committee  was  broken  up,  I  waa  called 
to  attend  it,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  Theodobb  of  Dechansa,  of 
Fanoho  Suddji  (the  milkman),  of  Nicholas,  of  Dr.  Spas,  of  Nkhsho,  and 
of  the  Apostles,  the  President,  Thbodobe  Kupliohko,  said  to  me ;  Take  the 
money  out  of  the  chest ;  give  ten  pounds  to  Thbodobs  of  Dechansa,  ten  to 
Pascho,  ten  to  Nicholas,  and  the  remainder  will  remain  in  the  chest  in 
TOUT  hands.  The  next  day,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  news  that  Otlok-keni 
oad  been  defeated,  and  understanding  that  the  army  would  march  upon 
Avrat-Alan,  we  wished  to  flee  into  the  Balkan ;  but  the  inhabitants,  saying 
that  it  was  we  who  had  raised  the  town  and  that  our  flight  wonld  faetnqr 
^'hem,  arrested  us  in  order  to  deliver  us  up  to  the  authorities    WUle  they 
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were  binding  me,  like  the  others  with  my  hands  behind  my  back, 
HxBKiBiAKiK  put  out  his  arm  to  take  150/.  which  were  in  my 
belt  wrapped  up  in  a  handkerchief.  I  seiased  the  handkerchief,  and  in 
the  struggle  the  handkerchief  was  torn  and  the  gold  fell  on  the  ground. 
Upon  which  all  the  Bulgarians  present  threw  themselres  upon  the  gold, 
and  each  took  all  he  could. 

Upon  tliis  statement,  the  tribunal  confronted  the  prisoner,  THBOnoBBof- 
Dechausa,  Fai^oho,  and  Nicholas  with  Sokoboda.  They  confirmed  his 
statement,  and  added  that  it  was  the  same  money  that  had  been  taken  from 
the  public  chests,  when  the  Q-overnmeat  House  (conak)  had  been  invaded. 
They  also  said,  that  the  ten  pounds  receiyed  by  each  by  order  of  the 
President,  were  to  repay  them  for  money  they  bad  advanced  on  account  of 
tiie  4000  muskets  sent  from  Eussia,  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  the 
Apostles  from  Otlok-keui.*  • 

The  Consul  :— 

"  Otlok-keni  was  attacked  by  a  force  of  regular  troops  together  with 
Bashi-Bazouks.    Apparently  no  message  to  surrender  was  sent.*' 

Invitations  to  submit  were  sent  three  times  by  Hasiz  Pasha,  commander 
of  the  troops.  (See  the  Beport]of  the  extraordinary  tribunal  of  Pbilippopoli.) 

The  Consul  :— 

"  Of  the  8000  inhabitants  of  Battak,  not  2000  are  known  to  survive. 
Eully  5000  persons,  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  women  and  children^ 
perished.'* 

The  whole  number  of  male  inhabitants  of  Battak  before  the  insurrection 
did  not  surpass  1441.  It  is  however  true  that  many  Bulgarians  from  the 
neighbourhood  met  at  Battak,  as  a  sort  of  head-quarters.'^I  have  before 
me  a  letter,  dated  the  25th  of  August,  written  from  Battak  by  a  Bulgarian, 
who  had  accompanied  Blacque  Bet  and  Yovaittcho,  two  new  Commis- 
sioners sent  by  the  Porte ;  this  letter  says  that,  after  the  most  minute 
lesearches  made  by  those  Commissioners,  the  number  of  Bulgarians  killed 
in  the  great  fight  of  Battak  amounted  to  eight  hundred  and  tvoentg-one. 

The  Consul  : — 

*' Ahmed- Aqha  ordered  the  destruction  of  Battuk,  and  the  indis* 
criminate  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants,  about  a  hundred  young  girls  being 
reserved  to  satisfy  the  lust  of  the  conqueror,  before  they  should  be  killed." 

I  am  in  possession  of  a  letter  of  Hatiz  Nubt  ErrEKDi,  the  same  person 
who  is  mentioned  with  consideration  by  Mr.  Sohutleb  in  his  reports;  this 
btter,  dated  the  2nd  of  August,  1876,  says  :  '*  The  Mussulmans  made  great 
efforts  to  prevent  the  women  and  children  from  being  involved  in  the  combat;  so 
Wti  at  Battuk  the  commander  did  not  allow  a  shot  to  be  fired  before  he  had 
succeeded  in  separatina  the  women  and  children  from  the  combatants.** 

These  words  explam  why  the  Sublime  Poite  has  recompensed  Ahmeb 
A0HA,  commander  of  the  Bashi-Bazouks,  by  giving  him  a  higher  grade. 

Mr.  SoHiTYLEB  speaks  of  the  corpses  and  bones  whicli  he  saw  in  the 
church  of  Battuk. 

A  letter  from  Sidkt-Effendi,  an  eminent  savant,  who  was  asked  by  the 
Ch)vemment  to  attend  the  meetings  'of  the  extraordinary  tribunal  of 
Pbilippopoli,  which  is  dated  the  28th  July,  explains  this.  We  learn  from 
it  that  after  each  combat  the  Qovernment  ordered  that  the  dead  should  be 
interred  on  each  side,  according  to  their  respective  rites.  At  Batiuk  only, 
wheiherfrom  an  evil  design  on  the  part  of  the  inha^tants,  whether  hf  reason 
iff  orikrs  from  abroad,  the  corpses  were  piled  up  in  the  church,  and  when  the 
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qgenii  of  the  foreign  Oavemmente  arrived,  theee  eorpees  were  ekown  to  them 
as  a  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Turks  treated  the  dead.  If  the 
Government  had  itself  taken  meaeureefor  their  burial,  the  Bulgariane  would 
have  accused  them  of  preventing  them  from  celebrating  their  religioue 
ceremonies, 

(We  do  not  give  the  remainder  of  this  letter,  as  it  is  a  repetition  of  put 
of  that  addressed  to  Ladj  Stuaitgfobd.) 

PROTESTS  AGAINST  THE  POPULAB  FEENZT. 

Fboh  the  Poles. 

To  THE  Sebyiavs. — "  Slavonian  Brothers,  we  have  watched  with  deep 
interest  the  progress  of  jour  contest  with  Turkey,  and  we  congratulate  you 
on  your  brave  defence  of  Saitschar  and  Alexinatz,  which  has  added  a  new 
and  bright  page  to  the  records  of  Slavic  glories.  But,  while  we  admire  your 
valour,  we  thiuk  it  our  duty  to  warn  you  against  the  Government  by  whose 
advice  and  by  whose  promises  of  assistance  you  were  led  to  take  up  arms. 
We  have  a  right  to  speak,  because  we  know,  by  sad  experience,  at  what 
price  the  arch  enemy  of  political  liberty  and  national  independence  sells  his 
aid  to  such  as  imagine  they  can  obtain  these  invaluable  possesions  through 
his  agency.  You  have  been  induced  by  the  Kusaian  Government,  or  By 
Sussians  acting  Avith  its  permission,  which  under  an  absolute  despotism 
implies  the  sanction  of  that  Government,  to  enter  into  war  with  a  power, 
the  superior  resources  of  which  could  not  be  unknown  to  Russia.  You 
have  been  freely  supplied  with  Buseian  money  and  with  Bussian  offieen. 
and  what  is  tlie  consequence  ?  Your  country  is  devastated ;  your  children 
are  slain,  and  your  army  is  converted  into  a  Bussian  army,  for  it  is  com- 
manded and  officered  by  Bussiaus  ;  and  for  this  end  you  have  sacrificed  a 
condition,  if  not  of  nominal,  yet  of  real  independence,  secured  by  the 
guarantee  of  the  Great  European  Powers.  You  will  do  well  and  wisely  if 
you  now  direct  all  your  efforts  to  recover  what  you  have  lost.  Poland  fell 
imder  the  power  of  Bussia  by  the  same  subtle  policy  of  which  you  are  only 
now  beginning  to  appreciate  the  dangers.  Under  pretence  of  protecting 
the  interests  of  dissenters  from  the  established  religion  in  Poland,  she 
interfered  in  our  internal  affairs;  she  formed  a  Bussian  Party;  and, 
eventually,  by  an  overwhelming  military  force,  took  possession  of  the 
country.  We  were  then  at  tlie  head  of  the  Slavonic  race,  in  freedom,  in 
civilisation,  and  in  military  glory.  We  lived  in  peace  with  our  neighboors, 
entering  on  no  aggressive  war.  We  had  defended  Europe  against  the  then 
formidiu)le  power  of  the  Mahomedans.  We  fell,  through  no  crime,  bat 
through  the  folly  of  listening  to  the  perfidious  counsels  of  Bussia.  We 
expiate  in  exile  the  error  of  our  ancestors ;  be  warned  by  our  example 
before  it  is  too  late! — On  behalf  of  the  Polish  Historical  Society  in 
London,  C.  Szulozewski,  President;  A.  Giblqud,  Secretary. — London, 
10,  Duke-street,  St,  James's,  September  11." 

Fboh  Sib  £•  SuLLiViJT. 
("Morning  FosV  of  September  Sth,  1876.) 

(EZTBACT.) 

Of  all  the  astounding  perversions  of  the  judicial  element  in  the  mind  of 
a  statesman  that  this  generation  has  ever  seen,  that  exhibited  in  Mr. 
Glaj>stok£*8  pamphlet  on  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  is  the  most  start* 
ling.  Without  condescending  to  consider  the  cause  of  the  reTolt,  without 
waiting  for  accurate  information,  without  making  any  allowanoe  for  the 
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aemi- barbarous  nature  of  the  combatants,  without  considering  the  excep- 
tional difficulties  of  the  Turkish  Government,  he  accepts  as  true  the  most 
exaggerated  statements  and  adrocates  the  most  reyolutionarj  remedies. 
Mr.  Gla.i>stoke  affirms  that  it  was  the  terrible  misgoverument  of  the  Porte 
that  drove  its  Christian  subjects  to  rebellion ;  but  if  there  is  one  fact 
more  clear  and  undoubted  than  auother  it  is  that  it  was  neither  civil  mis- 
government  nor  religious  intolerance  that  brought  about  the  revolt,  but 
solely  and  directly  the  intrigues  and  instigation  of  Eussian  agents.  The 
government  of  the  Porte  is  not  good ;  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired  ;  but 
it  has  greatly  improved  during  the  last  20  years.  To  style  the  Turks 
^  the  one  anti-human  specimen  of  humanity "  is  a  gross  perversion  of  fact ; 
in  every  sense  their  rule  is  more  humane,  more  beneficent,  more  Progres- 
sive than  is  that  of  Bussia.  In  Midhat  Pasha  especially,  Turke  has  a 
Minister  as  enlightened  as  any  in  Europe. 

The  '*  atrocities"  were  commenced  by  the  Christians,  acting  under  Bus- 
sian  instigation,  roasting  alive  Turkish  officials  and  burning  villages  and 
slaying  their  inhabitants.  There  were  no  regular  troops  on  the  spot,  and 
these  atrocities  of  the  Christians  were  revenged  by  the  irregulars — ^the 
Bashi-Basouks,  chiefly  Circassians — who  first  reached  the  scene.  Amongst 
nndisciplined  troops,  or  rather  armed  mobs,  as  in  this  case,  such  cruelties 
will  always  accompany  warfare.  These  atrocities  were  not  committed  under 
the  "  immediate  authority  of  the  Government,"  as  stated  by  Mr.  Glab- 
STONE.  On  the  contrary,  the  evidence  is  undoubted  thiit  they  were  never 
sanctioned,  or  even  palliated,  by  the  authorities,  and  the  news  was  received 
at  Constaatinople  with  regret  and  as  a  national  calamity.  In  this  case,  the 
Turks  being  victorious,  the  charge  of  cruelty  rests  on  them  ;  but  don*t  let 
us  be  deceived  by  the  statements  that  the  Turks  are  a  bit  more  cruel  than 
their  Christian  neighbours ;  the  weight  of  opposing  evidence  is  overpower- 
ing. It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  without  any  doubt  whatever,  that  the  atroci- 
ties committed  by  the  Christians  in  the  Greek  War  of  Independence, 
during  the  invasion  of  the  Hellenic  bands  in  Thessaly  and  Epirus  in  1854, 
and  the  rising  against  the  Turks  in  Herzegovina  in  1862,  equalled,  if  they 
did  not  surpass,  any  that  can  be  charged  against  the  Turks  in  the  present 
contest. 

Lieutenant  Abbuthxot,  who  accompanied  Omar  Pasha  to  Herzegovina 
in  1802,  describes  with  horror  the  Christian  atrocities  he  witnessed  with 
his  own  eyes.  '*Turkis1i  women  without  ears,  children  without  noses,  and 
bleeding  corpses  of  soldiers  literally  hewn  to  pieces  with  knives!"  And 
in  this  day's  Pall  Mall  is  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  a  British 
officer : — ''  It  is  equally  true  that  the  Servians  act  with  just  as  much  bar- 
barity and  fanaticism  as  the  Turks.  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  at 
least  40  or  50  Turkish  dead  bodies  whose  heads  were  cut  right  off  their 
shoulders,  and  once  I  found  in  Bulgaria  a  dozen  Turkish  soldiers  whose 
eyes  had  been  plucked  out,  whose  noses  and  ears  bad  been  cut  off,  and  who 
were  hanging  by  their  legs  from  the  branches  of  trees.  Only  the  other 
day  Prince  Kicholas's  Montenegrins  massacred  upwards  of  400  Turkish 
prisoners,  who  had  fallen  into  an  ambuscade,  one  a/ter  the  other  in  cold 
blood,  and  some  of  the  Montenegrin  officers  made  bets  as  to  the  number 
of  Turks  they  could  despatch  with  their  handjars  within  a  given  space  of 
time.  Xow  that  the  deeds  of  the  Circassians  and  Bashi-Bazouks  have 
raised  a  just  lecling  of  indignation  throughout  Europe,  it  is  only  fair  that 
the  public  should  know  that  the. Bosnian  insurgents  first,  and  the  Servians 
and  Montenegrins  after  them,  have  committed,  and  are  committing,  deeds 
equally  atrocious,  and  that  no  greater  condemnation  is  due  in  this  respect 
to  one  side  or  the  other." 


tljS  Diphmaiic  Reinew. 


The  Servians  and  BulgariaiiB  sowed  the  whirlwind,  and  they  have  reaped 
the  storm ;  thej  began  with  atrocities,  and  atrocities  have  been  repaid  them 
ageiii  in  a  hundredfold ;  but  does  any  one  doubt  that  if  the  tables  bad  been, 
turned,  and  they  had  been  victorious,  that  they  would  have  displayed  equal 
cruelty  P 

Mr.  OiiADBTOxns  says  that  by  sending  our  fleet  to  Beaika  Bay  the  Turk 
was  encouraged  in  the  '*  humour  of  resistance.'*  Besistance  to  wbom  P  To 
the  rebels  who  had  risen  against  her,  or  to  the  Great  Power  that  was 
urging  these  rebels  on  P 

Bussia  has  been  irehearsing  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey  the  game  she 
hopes  to  play  at  no  very  distant  day  on  the  frontiers  of  India;  she  has 
excited  the  border  nations  to  rebel  against  their  rulers,  and  has  stood 
behind  them,  ready  to  support  them  if  victorious,  or  to  desert  them  if 
defeated.  At  present  the  war  has  not  hinged  on  the  question  of  religion ; 
but  if  Mr.  GLiLnsTONB's  advice  is  to  be  followed,  and  we  are  to  support 
the  Christians  ''  because  they  are  Christiana,"  and  drive  the  Turks  out  of 
Europe  '^because  they  are  Turks,''  it  will  soon  become  a  religious  war,  and 
these  atrocities,  a  hundred  times  magnified  and  intensified,  will  spread  over 
the  whole  Eastern  world.  Next  to  Turkey  we  are  the  largest  Mussulman 
Power  in  the  world.  We  have  75  millions  of  Mussulman  subjects,  in 
case  of  a  religious  war  we  must  be  prepared  for  another  outbreak  in 
India ;  this  time,  be  it  remembered,  with  Bussian  officers  and  Bussian  gold 
in  Afghanistan. 

I  hope  the  British  nation  will  not  follow  Mr.  Gladstokb's  advice,  and 
attempt  to  make  humanitarian  capital  out  of  the  deplorable  but  inevitable 
atrocities  that  always  have  attended  and  always  will  attend  semi-barbarous 
warfare.  Let  us  rather  recognise  the  fact  that  all  warfare  is  atroci  ous;  but 
the  warfare  of  civilised  nations  is  more  atrocious  than  that  of  uncivilised 
nations,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  know  what  they  do  and  the  former  do  ncrt. 
Let  us  point  the  finger  of  indignation  not  at  wretched  Bashi-Bazouks,  who 
war  as  we  did  when  we  were  in  their  semi-barbarous  condition,  but  at  the 
great  civilised  nations  who  have  made  Europe  a  vast  camp,  who  keep  mU- 
Eons  of  armed  men  afoot  trained  and  armed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing their  fellow-creatures  when  the  opportunity  offers.  These  are  the 
barbarous  nations.  Talk  of  the  civilisation  of  the  19th  century,  why,  if 
war  is  barbarous — and  can  anything  be  more  so  P — we  live  in  the  most  bar- 
barous age  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Never,  indeed,  since  the  world  was 
created  has  human  destruction  been  premeditated  and  conceived  on  such 
a  scale  as  at  the  present  moment. 

As  for  the  monopoly  of  humanity  claimed  by  some  of  our  politicians,  it 
is  below  contempt.  To  attempt  to  implicate  our  Ministers  and  honourable 
public  servants,  who  are  responsible  for  the  integrity  of  the  empire,  and 
are  doing  their  duty  under  the  greatest  difficulties,  with  the  cruelties 
perpetrated  on  one  side  or  the  other  is  a  species  of  political  spite  that  can 
only  react  against  those  who  employ  it.  The  common  sense  of  the  country 
is  slow  to  assert  itself.  It  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  roused,  and 
sentimentalists  and  interested  agitators  have  as  yet  had  it  all  their  own 
way;  but  I  think  Mr.  Gladstone's  astounding  enunciations  and  exag- 
gerations and  illogical  deductions  will  rouse  it,  and  that  soon,  and  in  a  way 
that  will  strengthen  rather  than  weaken  the  hands  of  those  who  are  at 
present  guiding  the  destinies  of  this  great  empire. 

Yours,  &c. 

EnwAKn  SuLLiTAir. 

13,  Qrosvenor-pUce,  September  6. 
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Fboic  ▲  Membsb  or  Pabliamxvt. 

On  Thupeday  erening  Mr.  Perot  Wtixduam,  M.P.,  and  Sib  Wilvbia 
LA.W80K,  M.P.,  spoke  at  an  agrictdfcura]  dinner  at  Aspatria,  Cumberland. 
Mr.  Wtndhah  said  what  had  been  lost  sight  of  in  discussing  recent  events 
in  the  East  of  Europe  was  that  we  had  indisputable  evidence  that  great 
atrocities  had  been  committed  by  the  Insurgents  on  the  Turks  in  the  first 
instance.  Turkish  soldiers  were  butchered  under  circumstances  of  revolting 
cruelty.  The  real  truth  was  that  the  dogs  of  war  had  been  let  loose  in  a 
badly-governed  country,  infested  bv  brigands,  and  in  which  there  were  a 
large  number  of  Circassians  who  had  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  Eussia,  and 
whose  leading  principle  in  life  was  hatred  to  the  Russians,  upon  whom 
they  fancied  they  were  revenging  themselves  when  committing  these 
atrocities.  If  there  was  one  thing  clearer  than  another,  it  was  that  a  great 
deal  of  this  crime  and  the  continuance  of  the  war  were  owing  to  the 
intrigues  of  Bussia,  who,  from  the  first,  had  taken  the  greatest  precaution 
not  to  show  her  hand  more  than  was  necessary.  The  Turks  had  most 
undoubtedly  suffered  as  much  as  the  Christians.  It  behoved  us  not  to 
paralyze  the  hands  of  our  Government  or  play  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
wished  to  profit  by  our  enthusiasm  and  sympathy.  If  we  helped  the 
Bussians  forward,  the  day  would  come  when  we  would  regret  it ;  for,  how* 
ever  bad  the  Turkish  Government  may  be,  those  Turks  who  live  in  the 
country  side  by  side  with  the  Bulgarians  (not  the  Bashi-Bazouks  and  the 
Circassians)  are  in  every  way  superior  to  the  men  they  live  among.  They 
possess  courage,  honesty,  and  sobriety,  and  are  infinitely  superior  to  the 
Bulgarians,  whose  knowledge  of  Christianity  consists  in  power  to  pronounce 
the  name  of  Chbistos,  to  which  they  attach  no  definite  idea.  If  it  came 
to  a  choice,  he  would  sooner  be  a  follower  of  the  Prophet  in  that  countrj 
than  a  Christian  such  as  they  were.  (Cheers.)  Sib  Wilfbid  Lawsoit 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  questions  at  issue  might  be  settled  by  diplomacy. 
— From  the  Times  of  September  16th,  1876. 

Fbom  a.  Catholio  Bishop. 

Yestebbay  morning,  Db.  Yauqhan,  Boman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Salford, 
delivered  an  impertant  discourse  at  the  Church  of  St.  Gregory,  at  Farn* 
worth,  near  Bolton,  on  the  Bulgarian  outrages.  He  said  he  had  been 
asked  to  request  that  public  collections  should  be  made  in  all  the  churches 
in  the  diocese  in  behalf  of  the  Bulgarian  suiSerers.  He  wished  to  leave  the 
matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  each  mission,  which  would  know  what  was 
best  to  do.  They  had  been  greatly  shocked  at  the  account  of  the  horrors 
and  the  atrocities  which  had  been  committed  by  the  Turks,  and  which  had 
been  detailed  to  the  country  with  such  care,  ana  so  eloquently  ;  and  it  had 
been  a  splendid  sight  to  see  the  whole  people  expressing  their  horror  and 
indignation  at  the  inhuman  atrocities  whicli  were  perpetrated  in  Eastern 
Europe.  He  saw  a  danger,  however,  in  these  meetings.  It  seemed  likely 
that  political  agitators  were  endeavouring  to  profit  by  the  way  in  which  the 
heart  of  England  was  stirred  at  the  recital  of  the  atrocities ;  and  whilst 
their  good  feelings  were  moved,  and  their  indignation  roused,  they  might 
easily  and  insensibly  be  brought  to  be  deceived,  so  as  to  be  the  abettors  of 
a  great  revolutionary  movement,  for  the  movement  against  the  Ottoman 
Empire  was  assuredly  a  revolutionary  ouo«  He  had  himself  read  letters  as 
far  back  as  1868  from  Bulgarians,  in  which  they  detailed  how  Bussians  had 
been  sent  imo  Bulgaria,  and  how  they  were  spread  throu|;hout  the  whole 
country  in  bands  inciting  the  natives  and  quiet  population  to  rebellion 
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against  the  Turkish  Oorernment.  The  vriters  of  those  letters  said 
it  was  quite  obvious  to  them  that  if  the  Turkish  OoTernment  was 
destroyed  they  must  fall  a  prey  to  the  Bussian  Gk>Terument;  and 
if  that  happened  all  tlieir  national  aspirations  would  be  destroyed, 
and  they  would  hare  to  suffer  trials  greater  than  those  they  uien 
endured.  Since  1868  Bussian  emissaries  had  been  spread  throughout 
the  Turkish  provinces,  inciting  to  rebellion,  goading  the  people  on  by 
threats  and  promises,  and  actual  cruelty,  and  now  thousands  of  Bussians 
bad  entered  Servia,  and  had  espoused  their  cause  with  the  intention  of 
territorial  aggression  and  conquest.  He  said,  therefore,  if  the  Turks  had 
committed  atrocities,  they  had  been  committed  in  vengeance,  and  no  doubt 
in  opposition  to  the  rebellion  which  had  been  stirred  up  by  the  Hussiana ; 
so  that,  if  the  bloody  cap  of  revolution  was  to  be  pulled  out  and  placed  on  the 
head  of  anv  one,  let  it  oe  placed  on  the  head  of  the  Tartar,  and  not  wholly 
on  the  heads  of  the  Turk.  Moreover,  it  was  quite  certain  that  the  Boman 
Catholic  population  of  Turkey  had  refused  to  join  in  the  revolution.  They 
bad  remamed  spectators  horror  stricken  at  what  Iiad  taken  place,  and  had 
felt  that  thougli  the  Turkish  G-overnment  was  deeply  dyed  with  crime,  it 
was  better  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  both  civil  and  religious,  to  remain  under 
the  Turk  than  to  be  transferred  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Tartar.  While  we 
lamented  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  hot  blooded  nations  of  the  south 
by  Turks,  who  are  provoked  to  commit  them,  we  ought  not  to  forget  that 
that  there  were  atrocities  carried  on  in  Siberia  by  the  cold  blooded  Bussians, 
and  without  provocation.  The  conduct  of  Bussia  towards  the  Poles, 
towards  the  Catholics  of  Bussia  and  Poland,  and  towards  those  whom  they 
had  exiled  to  Siberia,  was  such  that  the  Englisli  people  were  not  made 
acquainted  with  for  no  correspondents  were  admitted.  He  wished  the 
people,  therefore,  not  to  be  deceived  by  political  agitators  iato  espousing 
the  cause  of  revolution.  Let  them  not  be  deceived  bv  those  who  might 
have  a  desire  to  see  Bussia  continue  the  conduct  she  followed  to  the  Poles, 
both  as  to  their  national  aspirations  and  religious  feelings.  He  wished 
them  to  contribute  what  they  could  to  assuage  the  sufferings  of  the  survivors 
in  Bulgaria,  but  not  to  be  deceived  by  persons  who  might  have  other  ends 
than  merely  those  of  humanity  and  charity. 

FbOH     an     EkGLISH     CLBBGXMiLir« 

{To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Standard:') 

Sib, — In  vour  impression  of  the  9th  inst.  I  noticed,  under  head  of 
"  Stratford,  that  the  clergy  of  II ford  had  joined  with  others  in  requesting 
a  meeting  at  the  Town  Hall,  Stratford,  to  protest  against  the  Bulgarian 
atrocities.  At  this  critical  moment  there  should  be  no  mistake.  The  clergy 
of  Uford  did  not  join  in  any  such  request. 

We  have  ministers  who  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  restrain  the  ex* 
cesses  of  the  Turks,  and  have  pursued  the  object  of  the  peace  of  Europe 
with  remarkable  intelligence  and  ability.  That  object  so  devoutly  to  be 
wished  for  is  now  placed  in  the  utmost  jeopardy  by  the  present  attitude  of 
the  people  of  England. 

I  cannot  see  the  wisdom  of  removing  one  despotism  to  substitute  another 
far  more  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  I  cannot  look  for  much 
mildness  of  rule  from  those  who  directed  the  siege  of  Ismail  with  the 
slaughter  of  26,000  soldier  Turks  and  7000  others,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren ;  nor  even  in  point  of  religion  can  I  think  that  the  contemplated 
change  would  at  all  correspond  with  our  desires. 

The  Churches  of  Asia  now  subjected  to  the  Turks  were  warned  by  the 
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Lord  Jesus  Clirist  (Eev.  iii.,  iv.)  that  unless  tliey  repented  and  remem- 
bered liow  tliey  had  received  and  heard  ho  ^Yould  come  and  fight  against 
them,  and  remove  their  candlestick  out  of  its  place.  The  Turkish  yoke  is 
the  penalty  of  the  corruptions  of  the  word,  and  though  wo  may  long  for 
the  removal  of  this  penalty  and  to  see  the  Moslem  creed  sink  out  of  sight, 
yet  if  we  make  haste  and  fail  to  weigh  well  now  the  tremendo4]s  conse- 
quences of  our  decision,  the  day  may  come  when  we  shall  look  back  upon 
our  own  work  with  bitter  and  fruitless  regrets. 

I  can  sympathise  with  Lady  Steanoford's  appeal  to  send  aid  to  the 
desolate  Bulgarians,  men,  well  disposed  in  themselves,  but  too  facile 
victims  of  Kussian  intrigue.  I  cannot,  however,  accept  the  common  phrases 
of  the  "  unarmed  and  unoffending  Bulgarians."  "  Unarmed,"  when  they 
had  been  gathering  to  themselves  stores  of  arms  for  a  lengthened  period  ; 
"  unoffending,"  when  they  had  bound  themselves  to  go  forth  with  fire  and 
sword  at  a  given  signal  to  massacre  every  Turk  within  their  reach,  and  to 
bum  to  the  ground  the  villages  even  of  their  own  Christian  brethren  if 
they  should  refuse  to  join  the  insurrection  !  These  "  innocent"  Bulga- 
rians were  baulked  in  their  iniquitous  schemes  only  by  the  timely  disco- 
very of  their  plot,  and  the  barbarities  which  they  had  prepared  for  others 
were  fiercely  returned  upon  themselves.  As  to  the  Servians,  if  we  are 
told  tiiat  they  were  compelled  to  raise  the  standard  of  war  owing  to  the 
oppressive  rule  of  the  Turks,  we  must  see  that  this  is  simply  untrue,  as  the 
Servians  are  not  under  the  government  of  the  Turjcs  at  all. 

We  hear  much  of  the  honour  and  justice  of  En£[lishmen,  and  this  we 
find  expressed  in  public  slanders  against  high-souled  Christian  gentlemen 
possessed  with  the  lively  sense  of  honour  and  duty — denouncing  them  as 
"  heartless  hirelings,"  "  imbued  in  the  blood  of  Cretans  and  now  freshly 
dyed  in  the  blood  of  Bulgarians."  A  more  delicate  sense  of  honour  permits 
us  to  extend  to  our  statesmen  the  gentle  courtesy  that  we  acquit  them  of 
wilful  complicity  in  flagrant  murder  and  the  most  disgraceful  crimes. 

In  the  meantime  the  real  authors  of  the  bloodshed  complained  of  are 
studiously  kept  out  of  sight.  We  must  all  know  that  without  Eussian 
agency,  Bussian  money,  and  Russian  arms  there  would  have  been  no  Bul- 
garian atrocities,  no  Servian  War,  and  no  John  Bbight  coming  forward  a 
second  time  to  precipitate  us  into  a  more  terrible  conflict  than  before,  and 
to  entail  upon  us  a  yet  more  lavish  profusion  of  millions  of  treasure  and 
torrents  of  blood. 

I  am,  Sir,  y  jur  very  faithful  servant, 

Henry  W.  Beetie,  Vicar  of  Ilford. 

Yicaragp,  lUord,  Essex,  September  lUb. 

A  WoBKiNO  MA2f's  Analysis  op  the  Blue  Books. 
(From  the  "  Newcastle  Dailif  JoumaV) 

No.  1.  y- 

To  THE  EdITOB. 

Sib, — On  a  former  occasion  you  admitted  from  me  a  series  of  letters  upon 
Turkey,  in  which  I  dealt  vrith  some  popular  notions  regarding  that  country. 
In  dealing  with  the  charge  of  their  being  prone  to  commit  atrocities  in  war, 
I  produced  from  authentic  sources  evidence  to  disprove  the  allegation. 
Taking  the  history  of  the  so-called  Cretan  insurrection,  I  showed  that  the 
atrocity  question  was  a  trump  card  in  the  hands  of  the  conspirators,  and 
that  well  authenticated  stories  of  massacres  and  horrors  were  pure  inven- 
tions got  up  to  discredit  the  Turks  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations.    The  belief 
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iQ  these  stories  took  a  stronpr  hold  of  the  English  mind,  and  tlie  consequent 
feeling  found  vent  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  then  as  now.  Eminent 
men  exhibited  themselves  as  simple  gobe-mouches,  and  conspicuous  in  that 
respect  appeared  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  When  recently,  his  Grace,  \rho 
seems  no^  to  liave  profited  by  his  former  experience  in  being  too  credulous, 
again  put  himself  forward  as  fugleman  for  the  atrocity  mongers,  the  Earl 
of  Derby  very  smartly  and  properly  reminded  him  of  the  old  atrocity 
stories  of  tho  Cretan  affair,  which,  though  seemingly  true,  had  nevertheless 
proved  to  be  groundless  and  false,  aud  hmted  that  such  accounts  should  be 
received  with  caution.  It  is  a  pity  that  his  Lordship's  advice  has  not  been 
followed.  Similar  stories  are  again  received  with  the  most  unauestioning 
credulity,  and  the  atrocity  (]^uestion  is  again  uppermost.  It  has  caught 
the  ear  of  the  nation,  and  is  m  full  career,  and  it  seems  to  have  upset  all 
sober  judgment.  Not  only  men  of  the  stamp,  but  some  who  have  filled  the 
higest  offices  of  State,  are  speaking  upon  it  as  lawlessly  and  recklessly  as 
if  they  were  the  wildest  revolutionists.  But  there  cannot  be  much  trust 
placed  in  the  sincerity  and  the  genuineness  of  the  feelings  of  horror  in 
those  who  do  not  see  that  an  act  is  no  more  atrocious  when  committed  by 
Turks,  than  another  of  a  similar  nature  committed  by  a  Servian^  Montene- 
grin, or  any  other  nation.  We  do  not  hear  of  the  burning  of  Turkish 
villages  and  the  slaughter  of  Turkish  people,  of  which  there  is  no  lack 
of  allegation,  characterised  as  atrocities  and  massacres  by  men  whose  rigid 
righteousness  and  fierce  philanthropy  is  so  conspicuous  when  Turkish 
doings  are  considered.  Surely  they  do  not  hold  as  a  point  in  their  ethics 
that  the  one  has  received  license  to  "  kill,  burn,  and  destroy,"  and  that  the 
other  has  not.  But  if  their  eyes  could  be  opened,  they  would  themselves 
be  astonished  to  see  how  much  they  are  in  thought  and  feelings  influenced 
by  the  system  of  "  toning  the  public  mind,"  which  has  recently  been  in- 
vented.  They  are  "toned."  Let  us  approach  the  subject  oy  giving 
evidence  as  it  appears,  and  judge  as  to  probability  or  improoability. 

'alleged  insurgent  outrages. 

Blue-Book*,  p.  49.  Consul  Freeman,  Bosna  Serai,  March  14, 1876  : 
''A  band  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  insurgents,  under  the  leaders, 
Ljubibratics  and  Don  Musich  appeared  in  that  neighbourhood  (Lju- 
bushki),  and  were  soon  joined  by  numbers  of  the  peasants,  to  whom  arms 
had  been  previously  distributed.     The  total  force  now  collected  there  is 

not  less  than  800  men Some  few  of  the  peasants  who  had  been 

provided  with  arms  delivered  them  up  to  the  Turkish  authorities,  instead 
of  joining  the  insurrection ;  but  all  such  have  since  had  their  houses  fired 
by  the  insurgents." 

Ibid.  p.  69.  Sir  H.  Elliot  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  March  27 :  "  A  tele- 
gram was  received  at  the  Forte  stating  that  there  had  been  a  complete 
organisation  of  small  bands  of  Servians  on  the  frontier  between  JN'ovi 
Bazaar  and  Yischegrad,  which  had  passed  into  Bosnia  at  difierent  points, 
killing  many  villagers  and  pillaging  the  country.  These  accounts  will  pro- 
bably be  found,  as  usual,  to  be  exaggerated.'' 

Ibid.  p.  83.  Consul  Holmes,  Mostar,  to  Sir  H.  Elliot,  April  7  :  *'  It 
is  said  that  TJnatz,  Troubar,  and  Boboluski,  in  the  Sandjak  of  Bihach,  and 
Faitza,  Glamouch,  Livno,  and  Duvno,  in  the  Sandjak  of  Travnik,  have 
been  forced  to  rise  by  the  irruptiotf  of  armed  bands,  and  the  country  ia 
derastated." 

Ibid,  p.  83.  Consul  Kibby  GnEm,  Scutari,  to  the  Earl  of  Dbbbt,  April  7 : 

•  Turkey  Ko.  8  (1876). 
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"  Accounts,  credited  by  my  informant,  state  that  there  are  female  Mo- 
hammedan prisoners  in  Montenegro,  and  that  a  very  considerable  number 
of  Turkish  soldiers,  after  having  been  conveyed  into  the  Principality,  were 
butchered,  with  accompanying  circumstances  of  revolting  cruelty." 

Ibid.  p.  86.  Mr.  Monson,  Eaguaa,  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  April  14 :  "  The 
employment  of  the  Bashi-Bazouks  is  under  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  Turkish  military  authorities,  who  begin  to  perceive  that  with  regular 
troops  alone  they  have  no  chance  of  suppressing  the  insurrection.  They 
argue  that  the  kind  of  warfare  carried  on  by  the  insurgents  is  one  which 
cannot  be  fairly  met  but  by  similar  tactics ;  that  the  daily  perpetration  of 
outrages  and  massacres  (it  is  to-day  reported  that  some  Zaptiehs  have  been 
burned  alive  by  the  Christians^  justify  the  use  of  reprisals ;  and  that  even 
on  philanthropical  grounds,  if  the  insurrection  is  to  be  stamped  out, 
any  hesitation  of  employing  every  practicable  coercive  measure  is  mis- 
placed. They  are  aware  that  foreign  countries  will  probablv  protest 
against  such  a  policy,  but  they  maintain  that  such  protests  would  not  be 
made  if  Europe  clearly  understood  the  savage  and  brigand-like  character  of 
the  warfare  practised  by  the  insurgents.'*  Simple  Turkish  authorities,  just 
as  if  Europe  did  not  know  all  about  it ! 

BIue-Book,  p.  96.  Consul  Kibbt  Green,  Scutari,  to  the  Earl  of  Dshbt, 
April  15 :  ''I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  information  has  reached  mo 
that  a  body  of  insurgents  has  burnt  the  Moslem  village  of  Qratchenitza,  iu 
the  district  of  Brani." 

Ibid.  p.  124.  Mj.  Monsok  to  the  Earl  of  Debby,  April  30  "  Ali 
Pasha  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  only  terror  of  the  vengeance  that  would 
be  wreaked  upon  them  by  the  insurgents  that  prevents  a  general  repa- 
triation of  the  emigrants." 

Ibid.  p.  144.  Sir  H.  Elliot  to  the  Earl  of  Debbt,  May  7 :  "  Count 
ZiGHT  (the  Austrian  Ambassador)  tells  me  that  the  Austrian  consular 
agent  at  Philoppoli  reports  that  five  'villages  have  been  burnt  by  the 
insurgents." 

Ibid.  145.  Sir  H.  Elliot  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Mav  9th :  "  The 
Bulgarian  population  itself  has  hitherto  taken  little  part,  but  it  appears 
from  M.  Dijpuis'  report,  and  from  what  I  have  myself  been  told  at  the 
Porte,  that  the  organisers  of  the  movements  pursue  the  same  atrocious 
policy  as  was  followed  in  the  Herzegovina,  bv  burning  and  ravaging  the 
villages,  whether  Mussulman  or  Christian,  if  the  inhabitants  refuse  to  join 
them.  Outrages  committed  upon  the  peaceful  Mussulmans,  and  especially 
on  women  and  children,  may  provoke  in  the  Mohammedans  a  spirit  of 
fanaticism  and  revenge  likely  to  lead  to  similar  acts  of  retaliation  which 
may  be  very  diflBcult  to  restrain,  though  the  Government  declare  their 
determination  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  it." 

Ibid.  p.  145.  Consul  Dupdis,  Adrianople,  to  Sir  H.  Elliot,  May  6th  : 
"  I  am  further  informed  that  the  insurgents  in  the  affair  of  Otlok-keui  were 
mostly  Bulgarians,  led  by  Servians,  who  set  fire  to  the  villages  of  peaceful 
Bulgarians  who  refused  to  take  part  in  the  rising.  In  this  manner  some 
twenty  small  villages  have  been  burnt,  and  the  inhabitants  driven  away. 
.  .  .  At  Sarombez,  a  village  between  Tatar  Bazardjik  nnd  Samakov, 
four  Zaptiehs  were  killed  by  these  insurgents,  who  also  committed  acts  of 
incendiarism,  and  cut  the  telegraph  wires." 

Ibid.  p.  159.  Consul  Beade,  Bustchuk,  to  Sir  H.  Elliot,  May  9th : 
''  It  appears  that  some  Servian  secret  emissaries  have  been  found  in  the 
village  or  rather  town  of  Avratalan,  and  orders  were  sent  for  their  arrest, 
which,  on  being  put  into  execution,  were  resisted  by  the  inhabitants,  sup- 
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ported  by  tho3C  of  the  adjacent  large  village  of  Otlok-keui.  A  collisioa 
ensued,  resulting,  as  the  Pasha  has  heard,  in.  the  death  of  three  gendarmes 
and  the  wounding  of  one  of  the  mudirs.  .  .  .1  have  just  heard  of  an 
event  said  to  have  occurred  near  Avratalan  which,  if  true,  may  bring  on 
serious  complications.  It  is  said  that  a  Circassian  village  in  the  vicinity  has 
been  burnt;  if  so,  the  Circassians,  generally  a  lawless  set,  are  sure  to  take 
their  revenge,  and  this  may  severely  tax  the  Government  to  put  down  when 
once  commenced.'* 

Ibid.  p.  181.  Vice-Consul  Dupitis  to  Sir  H.  Elliot,  May  12:  "A 
friend  of  mine  who  returned  last  niirht  tells  me  the  state  of  the  country 
between  Philipoppoli,  Bellova,  and,Otlok-keui,  is  deplorable  to  behold,  that 
villages  are  burning  in  all  directions  of  the  compass.  .  .  .  The  burning 
of  Beleova  seems  to  have  been  attended  with  horrible  cruelties  to  the 
Turkish  guard  in  charge  of  the  place,  which  being  overpowered,  was  hacked 
to  pieces  by  tiie  Bulgarians.  My  informant  adds,  iliat  shortly  after  the 
occurrence,  a  party  of  about  150  well  mounted  and  equipped  insurgents 
led  by  a  priest,  presented  itself  in  tiie  village,  declaring  with  crucifixea  in 
their  hands,  that  that  was  the  way  to  exterminate  Islamism.** 

But  by  reference  to  the  date  of  the  alleged  Turkish  atrocity,  it  will  be 
seen  tliat  the  insurgents  seem  up  to  this  time  to  have  had  it  all  their  own 
way.  At  this  date,  however,  Vice-Consul  Dupuis  reports,  p.  212  :  Ex- 
traordinary activity  is  being  displayed  by  the  authorities  (at  Aurianople)  in 
recruiting,  arming,  and  forwarding  to  the  disturbed  districts  Bashi-Bazouks 
and  Circassians.*'  These  attack  the  insurgent  villages,  as  in  the  report 
quoted  in  the  opposite  column. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  no  one  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  deny  the 
excesses  of  the  insurgents,  which,  possibly,  were  exaggerated  by  rumour. 

This,  probably,  is  owing  to  a  feeling  which  seems  to  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  philanthropists  that  there  is  merit  in  the  ''  extermination  of 
Turks,**  who  have  no  business  in  Europe. 


▲LLEQBI)   TUBKIBH   OUTRAGES. 

Blue- Book,  p.  212.  Vice- Consul  Dupuis  to  Sir  H.  Elliot,  Alay  16, 
1876  :  "  The  general  topic  of  conversation  here  for  the  last  few  days 
is  that  the  Bulgarians  of  the  village  of  Otlok-keui,  refusing  to  sur- 
render and  taking  refuge  in  a  church  or  monastery,  were  bombarded 
by  the  troops  of  Hafous  Pasha,  and  upwards  of  300  men,  women,  and 
children  were  slaughtered.  According  to  other  accounts,  it  is  stated 
that  Hafous  Pasha  sent  to  demand  a  parley,  but  his  messenger  having 
been  killed  by  the  villagers,  they  were  attacked  aa  described.  Others 
ngain  state  that  the  insurgents  were  driven  off  by  artillery  with  trifling 
casualties  The  last  item  of  intelligence  1  hear  is  that  the  troops  have 
since  surrounded  the  village  of  Avradnno,  and  that  unless  it  surrenders, 
it  is  feared  the  inhabitants  will  share  the  same  fate  as  those  of  Otlok-keai. 

.  .  I  do  not  hear  of  any  disorders  having  been  committed  by  these 
troops  TBashi-Bazouks)  in  Adrianople,  but  I  am  assured  that  outside  the 
city  they  gave  themselves  up  to  all  kinds  of  violence  and  to  firing  on  women, 
and  other  defenceless  people  in  the  villages  and  roads  in  this  vicinity." 

Again  on  the  19th  he  writes  from  the  same  place  that  reports  reach  him 
that  the  Bashi-Bazouks  and  Circassians  '*  are  stated  to  rob,  plunder,  kill, 
and  levy  black  mail  on  peaceable  people.  Unheard  of  cruelties  and  tor- 
tures, on  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem,  are  practised  by  Bulgarians  on 
women  and  children,  and  other  defenceless  Mussulman  villages.     But  how 
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far  the  atrocities  said  to  be  committed  on  both  sides  are  true  or  exa<;(2[erated 

I  HAVE  KG  MEANS  OF  ASCEBTAINING.*' — PagC  213. 

Ibid.  p.  267.  SirH.  Elliot  to  Lord  Deuby,  June  8lh :  "The  Bul- 
garian insurrection  appears  to  be  unquestionably  put  down,  although  I 
regret  to  say  with  cruelty,  and  in  soQie  places  wiih  brutality.  I  am  not 
disposed  to  accept  the  accounts  which  come  from  the  sources  to  which  it 
would  not  be  diificult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  movement,  which  are 
exaggerated  to  a  degree  which  must  defbite  them  of  the  slightest 
CREDIT,  but  there  is  evidence  that  the  employment  of  Circassians  and 
Bashi-Bazouks  lias  led  to  the  atrocities,  which  were  to  be  expected.  These 
irregulars  have  now  been  recalled,  but  not  before  they  have  done  enough 
to  embitter  the  feelings  which  must  bo  entertained  by  the  Christians  to- 
wards the  Mussulmans."  Here  it  is  worthy  of  remark  .that  for  three 
months  Sir  H.  Elliot  has  heard  of  burnings  and  murders  on  the  other 
Bide,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  Mussulmans  had 
also  feelings  to  "embittei*." 

Ibid.  p.  322.  Consul  Blukt,  Salonico,  to  Sir  H.  Elliot,  June  12 : 
"  There  are  many  reports  abroad  that  the  Eedifs  perpetrate  disorders  in 
the  Christian  villages  through  which  they  pass,  and  causo  much  anxiety 
and  inconvenience  to  the  peasantry."  He  cannot  yet  report  whether  the 
complaints  are  based  on  well  averred  facts,  but  ''as  there  are  parties  who 
"  are  industriously  trying  to  promote  ilUfeeling  between  Mohammedans  and 
''  Christians,"  he  waited  on  Esubof  Pasha,  and  offered  "  some  suggestions 
in  the  interests  of  order  and  tranquillity." 

On  June  13  he  writes  again  to  Sir  H.  Elligt,  enclosing  a  letter  from 
Ichtiman,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract :  "  We  had  scarcely  fired 
a  few  cannon  shot  when  the  fort  fell,  and  more  than  2000  Bulgarians  took 
to  flight.  We  pursued  them,  firing  at  them  both  with  guns  and  small 
arms.  Those  who  escaped  our  volleys  received  on  the  top  of  the  mountain 
those  of  the  other  battalion.  A  small  number  only  saved  themselves  by 
flight ;  the  rest,  including  three  priests,  were  killed.  On  the  following  day 
we  resumed  our  march,  burning  without  compassion  several  villages  which 
we  passed  and  seizing  the  live  stock." — Page  325. 

Now  comes  the  celebrated  despatch  of  Consul  Reads  at  Bustchuk,  that 
Mr.  DisuAELi  with  unpardonable  neglect,  neglected  to  read.  After  nor- 
ratiiig  the  rumours  of  horrors,  some  of  which  have  since  been  proved  to  be 
ridiculously  untrue,  giving  strong  suspicion  that  the  others  also  are  equally 
false,  Mr.  UonsulEEADE  says,  p.  333  :  *'Not  relying  on  Christian  information, 
I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  from  Mussulmans  whether  or  not  the  reports 
brought  here  on  the  subject  were  true.  Having  heard  of  the  arrival  of  a 
^lussulman,  native  of  Plevna,  who  was  present  in  the  district  during  the 
whole  rising,  I  got  a  trustworthy  Bulgarian  to  endeavour  to  find  out  what 
this  man  had  to  say  on  the  subject^  and  he  managed  to  introduce  himself 
into  a  cafe,  where  the  man  was  in  company  with  various  other  Turks.  On 
my  informant  coming  away,  he  at  once  made  a  note  of  what  he  had 
heard,  a  translation  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose,  but  which  he 
^ave  me  as  a  confidential  communication,  and  would  on  no  account  sign." 
Consul  ll£ADE  ends  this  despatch  by  a  paragraph,  in  which  he  uses  these  not 
very  logical  words :  "  The  foregoing  are  only  those  few  of  the  sinister  rumours 
in  circulation  here,  which,  having  heard  confirmed  by  trustworthy  persons 
here,  I  lay  before  3*our  Excellency.  .  .  .  but  to  ascertain  the  real  truth  of 
which,  nothing  but  a  personal  visit  to  the  spot  would  suffice,  as  no  one  on  the 
spot,  under  present  state  of  things,  dares  to  put  an}- thing  to  paper."  The 
trustworthy  Bulgarian's  report,  which  he  would  not  sign,  contains  amongst 
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a  few  more  items  :  ^'  A  Bimbashy  (Major)  present  asked  him  if  they  bad 
taken  rifles  from  those  that  were  killed  ?  He  replied  that  they  had  not  even  a 
boe  with  them,  much  less  rifles."  The  Bimbashy  then  said  that  they  must 
have  killed  innocent  people.  He  replied, "  Yes,  very  few  had  arms."  Another 
present  remarked  that  five  or  six  thousand  must  liare  perished  innocently, 
lie  answered,  **  If  you  had  said  25,000  or  26,000  you  would  have  been 
more  correct.*'  He  also  said  that  at  Plevna  no  Christian  could  go  to  his 
field  or  vineyard  for  fear  of  being  robbed  or  maltreated;  and  that  the 
people  of  Nicopoli  and  Schumla  arc  preparing  letters  of  tlianks  to  their 
Kaimacanis  for  not  having  armed  the  Circassians  in  their  districts." 

It  would,  indeed,  require  a  gohfi'mouche  to  believe  that  a  Mussulman 
framed  his  speech  in  the  manner  here  quoted  to  suit  exactly  what  the 
listener  would  desire  him  to  say.  I,  at  least,  may  be  excused  from  giving 
the  story  the  least  credit  after  having  in  other  atrocity  cases  found  reporta 
ten  times  better  authenticated  utterly  groundless.  Yet  this  loose  and 
illogical  anonymous  report  is  made  the  pivot  of  attack  against  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  for  neglecting  to  single  it  out  for  especial  diplomatic 
consideration. 

Sir  H.  Elliot,  speaking  of  Consul  Keade's  report  to  Lord  Dsbbt, 
pays,p.  344 : — "  Your  Lordship  has  received  Mr,  Consul  Reajoe's  report  of 
the  cruelties  with  which  the  suppression  of  the  Bulgarian  insurrection  has 
been  accompanied ;  and  the  accounts  from  other  quarters  are  still  more  dis- 
tressing although,  no  doubt,  many  of  the  revolting  details  that  are  given  tie 
either  purely  imaginary,  or,  at  least,  grossly  exaggerated."  Having,  be  said, 
laid  these  reports  before  the  Grand  Vizier,  he  says : — "  He  [the  Grand 
Vizier],  after  alluding  to  the  exaggeration  of  the  reports  sent  here,  and 
to  the  omissions  of  all  horrors  practised  upon  the  Mussulmans  by  those  who 
had  attempted  to  get  up  the  insurrection  by  inflaming  the  two  populations 
into  a  state  of  exasperation,  assured  me  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
add  to  the  stringency  of  the  instructions  which  be  has  sent  to  put  an  end  to 
the  disorders,  and  to  disarm  the  Circassians,  the  Imperial  authorities  being 
ordered  to  do  this  by  force  if  they  resisted.  Mahomed  Buchdi  Pasha  addea, 
the  emergency  had  been  so  great  as  to  render  it  indispensable  at  once  to 
stamp  the  movement  out  by  any  means  that  were  immediately  available. 
It  was  found  to  have  originated  in  a  conspiracv,  cojibined  abroad,  and 
upon  such  an  ertensive  scale,  that  if  not  immediately  suppressed,  be  believed 
that  the  insurrection  would  have  quickly  extended  nearly  to  the  gates 
of  Constantinople.  The  Government  resorted  with  repugnance  to  the 
services  of  the  Circassians,  but  under  the  circumstances  they  had  no 
choice.*'  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  Grand  Vizier  was  justified  in  hia 
apprehension  that  the  insurrection  would  spread  to  the  gates  of  Constan- 
tinople. There  is  strong  ground  for  thinking  it  was  expected  to  do  so  by 
those  interested  in  its  success.  The  Russian  Ambassaaor  bad  made  pro- 
vision against  the  circumstance.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  our  own 
Ambassador,  Sir  H.  Elliot,  p.  211,  that  the  Eussian  and  Austrian  Em- 
bassies bad  actually  collected  in  the  Turkish  capital, "  to  be  at  their  disposal," 
to  use  his  own  words,  *'  a  number  of  these  savage  mountaineers  (Croats  aud 
Montenegrins)  to  above  two  thousand,  and  no  slight  alarm  was  created  in 
Pera,  when  several  hundred  of  them  assembled  in  an  open  space,  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  Russian  Embassy."  This  at  the  time  wnen  the  insurrection 
spokeu  of  by  the  Grand  Vizier  was  in  full  swing,  and  when  the  revolution 
in  Constantinople  itself  was  in  the  throes,  renders  it  highly  suspicious 
that  General  Ignatieff  (i.e.,  the  Russian  Government)  was  active  in  the 
general  plot.   But,  indeed,  there  is  other  and  ample  evidence,  which  canno^ 
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here  be  entered  upoD,  to  place  beyond  doubt  Eussia's  complicity  in  the 
whole  affair. 

At  p.  362  of  the  Blue-Book  is  given  the  account  of  the  correspondent  of 
the  Daily  News,  The  unbounded  extravagance  of  atrocity  mongering  in 
that  report  is  so  great,  that  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  writer  him- 
self could  expect  thoughtful  people  to  credit  a  word  he  ^ays.  He  is 
evidently  one  of  your  free  lances  of  literature,  ready  at  the  call  of  any  dis- 
tressed case. 

Tiie  conspirators  had  been  baffled ;  the  insurrection  they  had  fomented 
had  been  put  down  energetically,  and  with  a  considerable  amount  of  kill- 
ing, no  doubt,  fur  when  men  meet  in  war  to  kill  or  be  killed,  a  great  n mount 
of  slaughter  takes  place.  There  was  nothing  left  but  the  war  of  the  pen. 
In  that  the  Turks  seem  thoroughly  the  inferior.  "Why  do  they  not  engage 
another  special  correspondent  to  enter  the  field  against  him  of  the  Daily 
News  ?  The  sober  investigations  of  a  commission  will  never  do.  Its  report 
will  not  be  true  ;  it  must  be  biassed.  There  is  nothing  like  a  special  cor- 
respondent of  the  free  lance  sort  for  impartiality  and  veracity. 

My  paper,  taken  from  tlie  Blue-Book,  Turkey,  No,  3  (1876),  having 
grown  to  a  great  length,  and  having  more  material  under  hand,  including 
Mr.  Babing'b  report,  I  must  end  it,  and  ask  you  on  another  occasion  to 
publish  a  second  analysis,  viz.,  of  No.  5. 

Oeoboe  Rulx. 

N«wca8tle,  August  19tb. 

No.  2. 

Sir, — The  writer  remembers  once  listening  to  a  man  of  our  own  com- 
munity here  in  Newcastle,  who,  having  travelled  for  some  time  in  America, 
called  his  fellow  townsmen  together  in  the  Lecture  I^oom,  to  enlighten 
them  on  the  subject  of  "  America  and  the  Americans,"  and  to  relate  his 
own  personal  adventures.  His  adventures  were  many  and  wonderful,  and 
chiefly  beyond  the  boundary  line  of  the  probable.  Having  proceeded 
some  way,  and  perceiving  that  his  audience  looked  incredulous,  he  felt  that 
he  had  overdone  it,  and  was  in  a  fix.  But  he  rose  to  the  occasion.  Sum- 
moning all  his  indignation,  he  exclaimed,  with  an  appropriate  prelude  of 
expletive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  making  the  room  resound  with  a  tre- 
mendous blow  upon  the  table  before  him,  "  I  tell  you  it  is  true !"  Of 
course  his  violence  did  not  create  the  desired  belief.  He  was  safe,  how- 
ever, in  having  no  one  able  to  say  from  personal  knowledge  that  he  was 
romancing. 

Tiie  atrocity  cook  of  the  DaUy  News  establishment  is  rather  in  a  worse 
plight  than  our  American  traveller*  Whilst  feeling  the  danger  of  being 
disbelieved,  he  has  in  his  mind  the  troublesome  knowledge  that  others  are 
"  taking  notes*'  on  the  very  field  of  his  revelations.  He  shows  signs  of 
anger.  Having  dished  up  a  particular  and  especial  repast  of  horrors,  he 
exclaims:  "Yet  Sir  Henby  Eluot  and  JMr.  Disdakli  keep  prating  to 
us  of  exaggeration  ....  Exaggerated,  Sir  Henkv,  indeed!  And  if 
your  own  daughter  l:ad  been  treated  in  the  same  way  you  would  go  on 
prating  about  exaggeration.  .  .  .  Mr.  Schuyler  has  obtained  ample 
evidence  of  other  crimes  too  foul  to  be  named.  I  believe  that  Mr.  BARiMa 
has  obtained  no  information  on  this  point.  I  scarcely  wonder  at  this ; 
there  are  crimes  that  repel  investigation  and  avoid  the  light ;  that  those 
vile,  creeping,  loathsome  things  found  under  carrion  or  the  lowest  depths 
of  sewers  cling  to  the  dark  holes  and  corners  to  escape  inspection.  Mr. 
Schuyler  has  explored  the  dark  depths  with  the  coolness  of  a  surgeon, 
probing  the  foul  festering  ulcer.    But  I  do  not  think  he  will  be  able  to 
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fitafce  the  facts  in  his  report.  They  ore  without  the  pale  of  the  English 
language,  aud  I  shall  not  again  refer  to  them."  This  is  rather  a  strong 
demand  for  special  credence — a  loud  "  I  tell  you  it  ia  true" — with  the  ac- 
companying rap-  It  is  taken  from  his  last  report  in  the  DaiZy  Netcu.  This 
writer's  reports  there  is  hardly  any  doubt,  will  be  believed  in  preference 
to  tiiose  of  respectable  commissioners,  accredited  by  our  own  or  the 
Turkish  Government,  and  responsible  for  what  they  may  write.  The  wish 
to  believe  makes  belief  easy.  But  to  auote  from  the  sober  words  of  the 
Levant  Herald : — "  When  passions  and  hates  have  cooled  down  aud  it  is 
possible  to  compare  facts  as  they  occurred,  it  will  be  astonishing  to  sec 
how  certain  persons  have  taken  advantage  of  public  credulity.'* 

Sir  Henry  Eixiot  writing  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  July  25th,  says :  "  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  credulity  of  the  correspondent  of  the  Dailjf 
News,  whose  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  has  attracted 
so  much  attention  in  England,  hns  been  imposed  upon  by  two  Bulgarians, 
relatives  of  one  of  the  presumed  ringleaders  of  the  revolt,  inhabiting  Philip- 
popoli.  One  of  these  was  for  a  time  editor  of  a  Bulgarian  journal  printed 
at  Constantinople,  and  it  is  evident  that  information  derived  from  such  a 
source  can  only  be  regarded  as  untrustworthy.'* 

T  It  is  at  least  charitable  in  Sir  Henby  Elliot  to  give  tlie  writer  in  the 
Daily  News  the  benefit  of  a  supposition  tliat  his  credulity  has  been 
imposed  upon.  The  writer  liappens  to  know  that  one  person,  at  least,  now 
actively  employed  in  the  same  task  of  writing  down  the  Turks,  and  who 
does  it  with  an  unsparing  hand,  might  have  been  engaged  on  the  other 
side  if  the  Turkish  authorities  had  chosen  to  retain  bis  offered  services. 
But  let  us  resume  our  own  analysis  of  the  Parliamentary  papers. 

jLLLEGED  TUBKISH  A.TBOOITIXS. 

Blue-Book*,  p.  6.  Sir  H.  Elliot  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  July  23:  "I 
spoke  yesterday  to  the  Grand  Vizier  on  the  subject  of  the  excesses  of  the 
Bashi-Bazouks  in  Bulgaria.  Most  of  the  excesses  his  Excellency  said  had 
been  committed  by  unauthorised  bands,  and  the  utmost  was  being  done  by 
the  G-overnment  to  put  them  down.  Three  had  already  been  hanged,  and 
he  said  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  villages  destroyed  were  burned 
by  the  insurgents.  A  high  Eoman  Catholic  dignitary,  who  had  received 
reports  from  his  Committees,  made  the  same  statement  to  me*  The  Grand 
Vizier  said  that  evidence  is  in  possession  of  the  Porte,  winch  will  now  be 
published,  showing  that  the  project  of  the  insurgents  was  to  exterminate 
the  Mahomroedans  in  Bulgaria,  where  they  are  in  a  great  minority,  and  that 
the  exasperation  which  led  to  the  excesses  afterwards  committed  was  pro- 
duced by  the  insurgents  beginning  at  once  to  carry  out  their  plans." 

Ibid.  p.  13.  Mr.  Sandison  to  Sir  H.  Elliot,  Therapia  :  "  Hie  High- 
ness (MiDHAT  Pasua),  desired  me  to  assure  your 'Excellency  that  tliere 
was  no  ground  whatever  for  complaining  of  their  (the  regular  troops)  con- 
duct," but  from  reports  "from  the  Imperial  Commissioners'*  ...  "it  was 
difficult  to  say  as  much  for  the  Circassian  irregulars,  who,  though  guiUv 
of  various  acts  of  plunder,  had  not  indulged  in  them  to  the  extent  which  is 
represented  by  the  enemies  of  Turkey,  who  go  on  exaggerating  matters, 
particularly  as  regards  the  Bulgarian  women  and  girls  supposed  to  hare 
been  sold  into  slavery. 

^'  This  his  Highness  emphatically  denies,  but  admits  the  fact  of  large 
quantities  of  cattle  having  been  carried  off  by  the  Circassians,  which,  kow> 
ever,  are  now  being  recovered  through  the  efforts  of  the  Commissionera, 

*  Turkey  No.  6  (1876-;, 
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and  duly  restored  to  the  parties  who  claim  them.  .  .  .  As  to  the  violation  of 
women  and  girls,  his  Highness  observed  that  anybody  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  notions  of  the  Turks  in  general  on  the  subject  of  the  respect  due 
to  womankind,  will  readily  admit  that  rape  is  not  one  of  the  weak  points 
of  their  character.'* 

Ibid.  p.  15.  From  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  connected  with  a  lead- 
ing Vienna  paper,  Philippopoli,  to  Safet  Pasha,  June  27  :  "  The  rage  of 
those  whose  seditious  plans  were  baffled  by  the  prompt  suppression  of  the 
revolt  which  broke  out  in  these  districts  appears  in  a  tissue  of  lies  and 
slanders  launched  at  those  who  have  most  contributed  to  the  pacification 
of  the  country.  The  Dragoman  of  the  Kussian  Consulate,  like  his  superior,. 
a  native  of  Avratalan,  first  attacks  His  Excellency  Ackif  Fa  sua,  because 
he  refused,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolt,  to  send  the  succour  asked  for 
by  Aziz  Pasha,  and  because  later  he  caused  the  caza  to  be  invaded  by 
Circassians  and  Bashi-Bazouks,  who,  he  adds,  have  done  nothing  but  pillage, 
burn,  and  commit  the  most  frightful  massacres.  .  .  .  Prince  Tzebetblew, 
second  secretary  of  the  Embassy,  and  in  charge  ad  interim  of  the  Russian 
Consulate  at  Adrianople,  whom  I  met  here  returning  from  a  trip  he  had 
made  to  Bellona,  relates  that  he  saw  everywhere  incredible  horrors ;  the  in- 
habitants of  one  of  the  burnt  villages,  from  whom  the  Bashi-Bazouks, 
aided  by  the  regular  troops  and  police,  had  takeu  property,  and  cattle  dying 
of  hunger,  and  the  authorities  had  forbidden  the  least  help  to  be  given  to 
them.  Every  other  day  a  rumour  is  spread  here  that  the  Christians  are 
going  to  be  massacred  during  the  night,  and  that  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
are  going  to  be  pillaged.  .  .  .  Any  one  who  did  not  understand  these 
men's  method  of  proceeding  would  think  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  country 
of  savages;  these  gentlemen  are  never  weary  of  inventing  incredible 
rumours,  and  spreading  them  by  means  of  obliging  journals.  .  .  .  The 
rumours  of  massacres  of  Christians  wbicii  are  spread  and  constantly 
renewed  are  only  hawked  about  with  a  view  to  sow  and  foment  afresh 
distrust,  terror,  and  that  spirit  of  antagonism  by  means  of  which  they  hope 
to  give  rise  to  fresh  disoroers.'' 

Ibid.  p.  16.  Vice-Consul  Dupuis,  Adrianople,  to  Sir  H.  Elliot,  July 
0 :  '<  On  the  men's  remonstrating  that  the  village  had  been  pillaged  by  the 
Pomaks,  and  that  they  were  at  present  unable  to  pay  the  whole  amount  (of 
property  and  income-tax)  they  were  insulted  by  the  Zaptiehs,  and  told  that 
they  were  all  rebels,  as  they  had  ample  means  to  buy  sliot  and  powder,  but 
could  find  no  money  for  the  Padishah.  Several  of  them  were  shut  up  in  a 
room,  and  beaten  by  one  of  the  Zaptiehs  until  compelled  to  pay  the 
whole  amount  the  following  day.  .  •  .  Judicial  torture,  as  your  Excellency 
is  aware,  is  a  common  prieictice  in  connexion  with  judicial  proceedings  now 
going  on  against  Bulgarian  political  prisoners.  I  am  told  that  a  victim 
from  whom  certain-revelations  are  desired,  is  either  chained  by  the  neck  to 
the  window  of  the  prison,  and  beaten  by  all  comers,  Zaptiehs  or  common 
criminals,  or  is. confined  in  a  dark,  narrow  cell,  rendering  rest  or  sleep  im- 
possible. I  may  be  able  to  furnish  your  Excellency  with  all  the  details  of  a 
\^'b11  authenticated  caao  of  tliis  nature  by  the  sufferer  himself."  The  re- 
markable feature  of  Vice-Consul  Dupuis's  reports  is  that  ho  *'  has  been 
informed,"  or  that  he  "  has  been  told." 

Ibid.  p.  17.  Sir  IT.  Elliot  to  Consul  Eeade,  July  15  (telegraphic)  : 
'^  It  is  asserted  in  the  English  newspapers  tiiat  in  the  district  of  Tnrtar- 
Bazardjik  the  heads  of  murdered  women  and  children  are  paraded  by  curt 
loads,  and  that  men  are  sold  publicly  as  public  articles  of  traffic.  lieport 
to  me  whetljer  you  know  of  any  such  proceedings,  and  also  if  the  Cir*- 
cassiaus  in  your  vilayet  continue  to  commit  atrocities." 
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Ibid.  p.  18.  Consul  Rkade,  Rustcbuk,  to  Sir  H.  Elliot,  July  19  :  "I 
succeeded  in  meeting  with  a  Bulgarian  Christian  who  can  be  relied  on,  and 
who  has  resided  several  years  at  the  place,  and  is  acquainted  with  others 
who  come  and  go  between  this  and  Tartar-Bazardjik.  He  told  me  that 
had  the  story  related  been  true,  he  tliinks  he  would  certainly  have  heard  of 
it.  That  both  the  parading  of  the  heads  and  the  selling  of  the  men  are 
extremely  improbable,  for  various  and  obvious  reasons  which  he  gave  me. 
He  said  he  had,  nevertheless,  heard  of  great  acts  of  cruelty  in  the  district 
iu  question.  He,  moreover,  related  to  me  a  case  that  he  had  heard  of,  and 
which  he  knew  to  be  a  fact:  Some  Bulgarian  insurgeuts  one  day  seized 
two  Mussulman  women,  whose  breasts  they  cut  off,  and  then  put  them  to 
death.  The  Mussulmans  having  heard  oF  this,  and  having  found  the  bodi-^s^ 
weut  in  search  of  the  perpetrators ;  but  not  finding  them,  they  seized  a 
number  of  Bulgarian  women,  and  cut  their  throats  over  the  bodies  of  the 
two  Mussulman  women.  The  story  of  parading  the  heads  he  considers 
possible,  but  highly  improbable.  As  to  the  alleged  sale  of  men,  he  said 
that  was  beyond  all  doubt  untrue,  for  various  reasons.  ...  As  'regards 
the  Circassians  and  Bashi-Bazouks  in  this  vilayet,  1  Itave  not  of  late  heard 
much  against  them.  We  are,  however,  receiving  very  unfavourable  rumours 
about  their  doings  on  the  frontier." 

Ibid.  p.  18.  Mr.  Babino  to  Sir  H.  Elliot,  July  30  (telegraphic) : 
"  The  village  of  Devent,  consisting  of  eight  hundred  houses,  had  been  en* 
tirely  burnt,  the  inhabitants  at  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection  having 
murdered  the  Turkish  police  and  thrown  up  fortifications.  Women  bad 
been  outraged  at  a  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Balkans,  but  the  place  had  been 
saved  from  being  sacked  by  the  Mudir  and  a  person  in  charge  of  the  mosque. 
(Here  it  may  be  useful  to  remark  that  the  JDailt/  News  correspondent  re- 
lates  a  similar  proceeding  of  another  village  in  revolt.  Tiiey  threw  up 
earthworks,  and  constituted  themselves  seemingly  into  a  community,  to 
assassinate  and  imprison  any  Turks  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  See 
Daily  News,  August  26.) 

Ibid.  p.  19.  Sir  H.  Elliot  to  the  Earl  of  Debbt,  July  80 :  "  At  the 
place  where  it  was  said  that  forty  girls  had  been  burnt  in  a  barn,  no  one 
knew  anything  of  the  story.  Mr.  Bariiyo  believed  it  to  be  a  pure  inven- 
tion.* Many  women  were  said  to  have  been  oiitniged  and  robbed  by 
Bashi-Bazouks,  but  he  could  not  discover  that  any  had  been  killed." 

Ibid.  p.  20.  Mr.  Barihg,  Philippopoli,  to  8ir  H.  Elliot,  July  20: 
"  His  Excellency  [Akif  Pasha]  absolutely  denied  that  women  and  children 
had  been  sold  in  any  poriion  of  his  vilayet." 

I  refrain  from  quoting  from  the  celebrated  articles  of  the  Levant  Herald^ 
which  Mr.  Disbakli  set  off  against  the  articles  of  the  Daily  News.  They, 
however,  form  an  instructive,  historical  document,  that  would  repay  the 
trouble  of  reading,  and  probably  revolutionise  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  formed  their  ideas  from  the  Daily  JVeics, 

Ibid.  p.  25.  Mr.  BABiya  to  Sir  H.  Elliot,  July  26:  "The  sale  of 
women  ond  children  in  the  streets  of  Philippopoli  and  Tatar-Bazardjik 
is,  1  have,  no  doubt,  a  pure  invention.  .  .  .  Tiiero  is  not,  1  btlieve, 
a  word  of  truth  in  the  wild  fable  about  the  cart-loads  of  heads  being  paraded 

♦  In  the  Daily  Xews  of  September  12,  ^Ir.  Evelyn  Ashley  gives  an  explanation  of  this 
Vfhich  he  bad  received  from  a  British  Consul— '^  To  burn  in  Turkey  is  yahaak^hui 
.this  verb  is  constantly  used  in  the  sense  of  to  ruin  ...  I  inquired'  if  he  knew  about 
the  forty  f,irU  .  .  .  And  did  they  burn  them?  Certainly  they  did,  WdS  the  reply.  This 
staggered  me,  but  I  recollected  the  current  locution,  and  inquireil,  in  Turkish,  whether  tbry 
burned  iheni  with  fire.  To  this  the  answer  was,  No;  but  not  one  of  them  nturncd  to  tbeir 
village."— AW.  o/ Diplomatic  Jitview. 
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in  the  streets  by  Albanian  Bashi-Bazouks.  ...  As  regards  the  number 
of  killed,  till  I  have  visited  the  villages  I  hardly  dare  speak,  but  my  present 
opinion,  which  I  trust  hereafter  to  be  able  to  modify,  is  that  about  twelve 
thousand  Bulgarians  have  perished.  .  .  .  Some  sixty  villages  have  been 
wholly  or  partially  burnt,  uy  far  the  greater  portion  of  tliem  bv  the  Bashi- 
Bazouks,  though  a  few,  perhaps  about  ten,  have  been  destroyed  by  the  in- 
surgents. Some  great  horrors  have  come  to  my  ears  respecting  the  cir- 
cumstances  attending  the  entry  into  Philoppopoli  of  four  hundred  prisoners 
coming  from  Tartar- Bazardj Ik.  They  were  chained  in  fours,  and  as  after 
their  journey  they  were  sinking  with  fatigue,  thev  were  driven  like  cattle 
by  the  Zaptiehs,  who  used  the  butt-end  of  their  guns  without  mercy, 
whilst  the  Circassians  flogged  them  with  whips.** 

Ibid.  p.  45.  Lord  A.  Loftus,  St.  Petersburg,  to  the  Earl  of  D£RBT, 
August  1 :  "  The  telegram,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  a  copy, 
appeared  in  the  Journal  de  St.  Petersburg  of  the  80th  ult.,  announcing 
from  the  head-quarters  of  Prince  Milan  that  Debvish  Pasha  had  sent 
orders  to  all  the  commandants  of  regular  and  irregular  troops  to  massacre 
the  Christians  wherever  found ;  and  also  that  eleven  villages  and  a  church 
had  been  burnt,  and  the  inhabitants  massacred.  •  .  •  This  sensational 
intelligence  was  evidently  forwarded  to  the  foreign  press  for  the  purpose  of 
inciting  public  opinion  against  Turkey." 

The  words  of  Lord  A.  Lofttis,  here  underlined,  let  light  into  the  whole 
subject.  A  huge  conspiracy  is  in  progress  against  Turkey  :  it  is,  therefore, 
of  immense  importance  to  have  her  discredited.  The  means  is  conceived 
and  adopted,  and  no  pains  or  expense  spared  to  accomplish  the  end.  And 
what  an  incalculable  advantage  they  possess  in  the  lamentable  fact  that 
there  are  many  men  of  transcendent  ability 

"  Who,  for  med-fee,  would  stoutly  write, 
That  white  ii  black,  and  black  is  white." 

ALLEGED   nfSURQENT  ATllOCITIES. 

Blue-Book,*  p.  G.  Sir  H.  Elliot  to  the  Earl  of  Debrt,  July  23  : 
"  He  [the  Grand  Vizier]  said  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  villages 
destroyed  wore  burned  by  the  insurgents.  A  high  Roman  Catholic  dig- 
nitary who  had  received  reports  from  his  committees  made  the  same  state- 
ment to  me.  The  Grand  Vizier  said  that  evidence  is  in  possession  of  the 
Porte  which  will  now  be  published,  showing  that  the  project  of  the  insur- 
gents was  to  exterminate  the  Mohamedans  in  Bulgaria.  .  .  .  The 
exasperation  which  led  to  the  excesses  afterwards  committed  was  produced 
by  the  insurgents  beginning  at  once  to  carry  out  their  plan,*' 

Ibid.  p.  14.  Mr.  Sandison,  Therapia,  to  Sir  H.  Elliot,  July  11th  : 
"  Cruelties  have  been  committed,  said  his  Highness  (Midhat  Pasua),  but 
the  Bulgarians  first  began  perpetrating  them,  most  unheard  of  atrocities 
having  been  practised  upon  innocent  Turkish  women,  children,  and  men. 
I  may  here  quote  the  testimony  of  the  artist  of  the  Illustrated  London  News, 
who,  in  his  travels  through  Bulgaria,  had  come  across  the  body  of  a  Turk 
who  had  been  impalel  and  roasted  by  the  Bulgarians.  Such  acts  could 
not  but  lead  to  reprisals  and  to  the  consequent  destruction  of  many 
thousand  lives. 

Ibid.  p.  15.  A  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  connected  with  one  of  the 
leading  Vienna  papers,  Philippopoli,  to  Sapet  Pasha,  27th  June :  Panati- 
cism  broke  out  at  first  among  the  Bulgarians,  whose  first  step  was  to  massacre 
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the  Mussulmans,  evea  tho  women,  old  men,  and  children,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  exterminnting  them  all.  The  Bulgarians  themselves  burnt 
their  villages ;  and,  before  speaking  of  the  havoc  and  cruelty  committed  bj 
the  Bashi-Bazouks,  we  must  reckon  up  the  barbarous  acts  perpetrated  bj 
the  insurgents  at  the  order  of  their  chiefs  and  instigators.  .  ...  The 
deplorable  condition  of  the  country  is  caused  by  the  insurrection.  The 
present  Government  has  suppressed  it,  and  not  provoked  it." 
^  Ibid.  p.  19.  Mr.  Bahing  to  Sir  H.  Elliot:  "The  inhabitants  at 
another  village  stated  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection  they  were 
told  by  the  priest  and  tho  schoolmaster  tliat  the  Turks  were  advancing, 
and  that  they  must  leave  their  village,  or  they  would  be  killed  by  IheTurk^, 
and  tiiat  tlioso  who  objected  were  driven  out  by  force.  The  Musdulmaiid 
who  happened  to  be  tliere  were  murdered ;  their  number  was  differently 
estimated  at  twelve  and  thirty-two.     The  village  was  then  set  on  fire." 

This  seems  to  confirm  the  previous  statement  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
gentleman.  Blue-Book,  page  15.  This  system  of  raising  the  insurrection 
seems  to  have  been  of  general  apj^licntion.  It  was  practised  in  Crete, 
Herzegovina,  and  Bosnia,  as  well  as  in  Bulgaria. 

Blue-Book,  p.  26.  Mr.  Baking  to  Sir  II.  Elliot,  July  22 :  "I  was 
present  to-day  at  the  first  examination  of  some  of  the  prisoners,  and  to  all 
appearance  the  proceedings  were  properly  conducted.  ...  A  priest, 
n  schoolmaster,  a  Tchorbaji,  and  another  Bulgarian  were  brought  up  while 
I  was  in  court ;  their  declarations  were  read  over  to  them,  and  they  were 
asked  if  the  contents  were  true ;  and,  though  all  contained  evidence  which 
would  send  a  man  to  the  gallows  before  any  tribunal,  they  invariably 
replied  that  everything  was  correct.  Their  defence  generally  was  the  same 
— they  had  acted  as  they  had  done  either  from  coercion,  fear,  or  sheer  stu- 
pidity, and  they  ended  by  begging  for  mercy  with  tears  and  lamentations." 

This  quotation  is  from  Mr.  Basinq's  first  report,  made  when  it  was  yet 
almost  guess  work  with  him,  and  from  which  we  have  quoted  in  regard  to 
the  alleged  Turkish  atrocities.  *^  The  masses  of  conflicting  statements  I 
have  heard  from  all  parties,"  he  says,  p.  25,  "  render  my  mission  one  of  ex- 
treme difliculty ;  and  I  fear  I  cannot  as  yet  forward  to  your  Excellency 
any  full  report  of  what  has  taken  ])lace."  There  can  bo  no  doubt,  however, 
of  what  he  reports  as  having  himself  witnessed,  and  this  piece  of  testimony 
is  a  full  confirmation  of  other  evidence  upon  the  atrocious  system  pursued 
by  foreign  emissaries  to  raise  insurrection  in  the  Turkish  provinces.  The 
length  of  thiA  analysis  "leaves  no  room  for  comment;  perhaps  on  another 
occasion  you  will  permit  me  to  sum  up  the  evidence. 

GzoBGE  Bulk. 

P.S. — Mr.  Bauino's  second  report  is  not  yet  published. 

TuE  Last  Debate  on  tub  Affairs  of  Tubkey. 
{From  the  "  Anglo- American  Times"  September  9.) 

To  the  Editou. 

*'  Anylbhig  can  bo  done  Uiat  people  can  be  made  to  talk  of.** 

Dr.  Johksox. 

TuK  spectacle  presented  by  a  portion  of  the  Press  and  people  of  England 
at  the  present  moment  is  one  that,  as  it  appears  to  me,  must  fill  any  just 
and  courageous  man  with  foelingj*  of  contempt  and  even  of  loathing.  With- 
drawn from  the  nauseous  and  stupefying  mist  with  which  the  talkers  and 
newspaper  writers  have  surrouiuled  it,  the  slate  of  affairs  called  the 
"Eastern  Question"  may  be  described  in  a  few  words.  It  is  this:  Six 
States  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  make  government  impossible  in  a 
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seventh  State ;  and  then  to  put  forward  the  inability  of  the  seventh  to 
preserve  order  in  its  dominions,  as  a  ground  for  destroying  it,  and  seizing 
on  its  territory.  And  this  is  what  they  call  on  the  non- Christian  nations 
in  the  world  to  admire,  as  a  proceeding  distinctly  Christian.  I  would  ask 
your  readers  to  consider  how  long  any  of  the  Christian  well-governed  States 
■would  hold  together  if  they  were  treated  in  the  way  they  treat  Turkey. 
If  a  similar  course  were  followed  toward  the  United  States  I  wonder  how 
long  the  integrity  of  the  Union  would  be  maintained.  Or  could  England 
preserve  her  tranquillity  if  such  a  conspiracy  meddled  with  her  administra- 
tion of  affairs  in  India  or  in  Ireland.  And  our  blatant  wise-acres  do  not 
perceive  that  it  is  such  an  interference  they  are  preparing  for  themselves. 
When  insurrection  in  India  is  organised  why  should  not  Russia  act  as  she 
is  doing  now  in  European  Turkey.  She  might  send  generals,  and  volun- 
teers, and  surgeons, and  arms  and  money,  without  going  to  war;  she  would 
only  need  to  explain,  as  she  has  done  in  respect  to  Central  Asia,  and  now 
with  regard  to  Turkey,  the  impossibility  of  restraining  the  enthusiasm  of 
her  people.  It  used  to  be  the  characteristic  of  Englishmen  rather  to  in- 
cline ta  take  the  part  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  but  now — despicable 
and  cowardly  wretches  that  we  are — wo  dare  not  look  Kussia  in  the  faco 
because  we  believe  her  to  be  strong,  but  no  abuse  is  too  gross  for  us  to 
use,  and  no  turpitude  too  black  for  us  to  practice,  against  the  Turks,  be- 
cause we  believe  them  to  be  weak,  and  because  there  are  six  "  Powers  " 
against  them.  How  proud  one  ought  to  be  to  belong  to  modern  England 
whose  motto  is  :  "  Be  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side."  And  tlie  joke 
of  the  matter  is,  that  five  out  of  these  six  magnanimous  Powers,  so  far  from 
gaining  anything^  by  what  they  are  doing,  will  only  compass  their  own 
destruction  by  it.  They  are  only  being  used  by  the  sixth  Power— the 
intelligent  one — to  gain  ner  own  ends. 

The  impromptu  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  subject  on 
August  11th,  produced  some  remarks  and  statements  so  astonishing,  that 
I  am  unwilling  to  let  it  pass  without  some  notice,  however  slight.  It  is 
really  time  that  some  general  rule  should  be  laid  down,  in  respect  to  the 
matters  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  debate.  Does  this  country  intend 
to  take  cognisance  of  misgovernment  in  every  other  country;  and  to 
interfere  when  civil  war  takes  place  in  them  ?  In  short  does  she  intend 
to  act  towards  other  countries  as  she  has  done  and  is  doing  towards 
Turkey?  That  is  what  we  ought  to  know.  If  she  does,  we  may  look  to 
have  our  hands  tolerably  full ;  if  she  does  not,  by 'what  right  are  we  acting 
in  this  manner  towards  Turkey  ?  and  we  must  remember  that  Turkey  has 
been  admitted  into  the  "  European  Concert"  of  nations  (and  a  nice  har- 
monious "  concert"  it  is). 

Having  regard  to  his  own  credit  and  to  the  dignity  of  the  House,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  friends  of  the  Honourable  Etelyn  Ashley  did 
not  dissuade  him  from  leading  the  debate  on  August  11th,  for  although  he 
has  taken  the  MSS.  of  his  relative  Lord  Palmerston  in  hand,  it  is  evident 
the  mantle  of  the  noble  Lord  has  not  fallen  on  his  shoulders.  His  speech 
leaves  one  in  doubt  after  all  what  he  would  be  at.  He  complains  that 
protests  have  not  been  addressed  to  the  Turkish  Government ;  but  says 
not  a  word  about  protests  to  the  Austrian  and  Eussian  Governments,  b^ 
whom,  as  the  Blue-Books  conclusively  show,  the  insurrection  was  origi- 
nated and  supported.  To  compensate  for  that  delicacy,  however,  he  gave 
a  literal  specimen  of  the  "  vigour'*  with  which  he  would  have  proceeded 
towards  the  Turks  had  he  been  Foreign  Minister.  It  appears  he  would 
have  sent  for  the  Turkish  Ambassador  to  come  to  him  (perhaps  he  would 
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have  sent  a  policeman  to  fetch  him),  and  would  then  haye  addressed  him 
rery  much  in  the  manner  of  a  Judge  sentencing  an  incorrigible  pickpocket. 
Eulogising  the  special  correspondents,  he  tells  us  they  "  desire  only  to 
ascertain  the  truth."  It  may  he  so,  but  then  unfortunately  they  are  not 
always  allowed  to  tell  it.  In  the  line  they  take,  we  all  know  they  haye  to 
write  to  order.  Imagine  a  Daily  News  corresp  ondent  reporting  Chbis- 
TiAN  "  atrocities."  He  declares  himself,  like  Lord  Palmerstok,  m  fiiyour 
of  a  "  spirited  Foreign  policy."  I  suppose  he  does  not  know  that  Lord  PiJ> 
MERSTON^s  policy  has  been  described  as  being  "  a  bully  to  the  weak,  a 
coward  to  the  strong."  Nor  is  the  honourable  gentleman  particularly 
happy,  either  in  his  history  or  his  rhetoric.  In  respect  to  tlie  first  he 
brought  out  the  old  exploded  canard  of  the  destruction  of  the  Alexandrian 
Library  by  the  Caliph  Omar,  and  he  gives  the  startling  intelligence  that 
several  "  new  nationalities"  have  grown  up  round  the  Turks  who  settled  in 
Europe.  I  certainly  was  under  the  impression  that  those  "  nationalities" 
were  there  several  centuries  before  the  Turks  made  their  appearance  in 
Europe.  And  to  describe  the  ''  integrity  of  Turkey"  as  a  "  golden  calf  to  be 
worshipped"  seems  rather  a  daring  rhetorical  flourish.  He  calls  on  us  not  to 
''fight  Russia"  over  the  bodies  of  these  poor  Bulgarians.  Let  Mr.  Ashley 
compose  himself.  Fighting  Russia  is  not  what  we  are  doing,  or  going  to 
do.  We  are  too  timid  to  fight  Russia,  and  Russia  is  too  weak  to  fight 
anybody.  But  we  are  making  the  bodies  of  these  unfortunate  Turks  and 
Bulgarians  a  stage  by  which  Russia  may  reach  Constantinople.  One  blot, 
however,  Mr.  Ashley  does  hit.  He  points  out  that,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  insurrection  Lord  Derbt  blamed  the  Ottoman  Porte  for  not  acting 
with  vigour;  now  that  they  act  with  vigour,  they  are  threatened  by  Lord 
Derby  with  European  intervention.  Later  in  the  evening  Mr.  Bourkb 
read  extracts  showmg  tho  suffering  the  Circassians  endured  twelve  years 
ago  frpm  the  action  of  these  humane  European  Powers,  but  he  coulanot, 
it  seems,  be  just  to  the  Turks.  He  spoke  of  the  existence  of  Turkey  as  a 
"  necessary  eyil."  If  it  is  ''necessary"  it  is  because  any  change  ot  pos- 
session there  would  be  an  evil,  therefore  the  Turks  at  Coustantinople  are 
not  an  "  evil"  but  a  good. 

We  have  heard  of  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  how  far  that  description 
may  apply  to  a  subsequent  speaker  I  will  not  say,  but  a  friend  of  Turkey 
would  hardly  maintain  the  doctrine  that  the  ideas  entertained  by  Lord 
Palmerstok,  and  what  he  called  the  "  spirit "  of  the  Treaty,  would  jus- 
tify us  in  disregarding  the  literal  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  In  due 
course  of  the  debate  followed,  as  might  be  expected,  a  frothy  oration  from 
Sir  W.  Harcotjbt.  But  we  are  used  to  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  now.  He  makes  a  great  noise  but  does  no  harm,  his  guns  are 
not  shotted.  We  itnow  that  the  history  of  "  Historicus "  is  not  to  be 
taken  seriously.  But  I  own  I  was  sorry  to  observe  the  honourable  gentle- 
man so  far  forget — I  will  not  say  himself — but  the  place  where  he  spoke, 
as  to  refer  to  the  report  of  a  high  Turkish  official,  as  a  document  bearing 
**  the  stamp  of  mendacity  in  every  line,"  and  that  he  should  descend  to 
the  use  of  such  stupid  slang  as  ''the  flabby  voice"  of  a  desp*atch.  But 
it  is  the  *'  atrocities "  spoken  of  in  such  debates  that  produce  the  atro- 
cities now  passing  on  the  blood- stained  and  devastated  fields  of  the 
Turkish  provinx;es.  The  majority  of  the  speakers  on  such  a  subject  are 
probably  grossly  ignorant  of  its  nature  and  bearings,  but  that  is  no  excuse 
for  them.  Let  me  point  out  a  few  of  the  "  atrocities  "  which  produce 
atrocities.  It  is  an  atrocity  for  England  to  take  part  in  interfering  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Turkey.     It  is  an  atrocity  for  her  to  maintain  the 
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"  Consular  jurisdiction  *'  in  Eastern  countries.  It  is  an  atrocity  for  her 
to  cause  her  Ambassadors  and  Consuls  to  act  in  Turkey,  as  she  would  not 
permit  foreign  Ambassadors  and  Consuls  to  act  hero.  It  is  an  atrocity 
for  her  to  preteud  that  she  helped  Turkey  in  the  Crimean  War;  and  still 
more  atrocious  to  claim  gratitude  from  Turkey  for  what  was  done  in  that 
war.  It  is  an  atrocity  to  assert  that  Turkey  is  admitted  into  the  "  Euro- 
pean system/'  whilst  we  treat  her  differently  to  any  other  nation.  It  is 
an  atrocity  to  break  the  Treaty  of  Paris  ourselves,  and  allow  all  the  other  par- 
ties to  it  to  break  it  except  Turkey.  It  was  atrocious  to  join  in  the  Andrassy 
Note,  and  to  coquette  with  the  Berlin  Memorandum.  It  is  an  atrocity  to 
threaten  that  we  may  join  a  European  intervention;  and  the  brutal  insults 
heaped  upon  a  brave  people  by  the  Bashi-Bazouks  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  Debate  of  the  11th  of  August,  are  not  only  an  atrocity  but  a 
disgrace  to  the  assembly  in  which  they  were  spoken. 

An  Englishhait. 

A  WoMiiN's  Appeal  A  gainst  Injusticr. 

{From  the  "  Stockport  Advertiser,''  September  1, 1876.) 

To  THE  Editob. 

Sib, — I  am  really  surprised  to  find  how  little  the  Conservatives  are  doing 
to  support  Lord  Debby  against  the  cry  of  the  Atrocitarians,  who  are 
leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  bring  discredit  on  the  present  Government, 
or  to  coerce  it  into  doing  what  would  be  dishonourable  and  unwarranted 
by  treaty.  Turkey  has  been  invaded  by  a  vassal  state,  at  the  instigation 
and  with  the  help  of  Bussia.  Turkey  is  doing  her  best  with  the  materials 
at  her  command,  to  repel  that  invasion,  and  no  doubt  would  be  successful, 
but  that  being  the  case,  a  cry  is  got  up  in  the  interest  of  the  invaders  for 
intervention,  m  which  injustice  our  Government  is  urged  to  join.  Now,  I 
would  ask,  is  not  the  maxim  "  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  they  should  do 
unto  you,"  applicable  to  nations  as  well  as  individuals  P  Should  we  have 
tolerated  such  interference  in  India,  which  mutiny  we  did  not  put  down 
with  kid  gloves,  or  in  Jamaica,  or  in  Ireland  P  Dreadful  atrocities  have  no 
doubt  been  committed,  but  the  insurgents  were  the  first  to  begin.  Consul 
IIoLMES,  writing  from  Bosnia,  says,  '^  The  so-called  insurgents  of  Herzego- 
vina took  and  roasted  on  a  spit  a  child  of  one  year  old,  and  then  ate  it 
before  the  eyes  of  its  father  and  mother,  whom  they  had  previously  bound 
to  a  tree.  After  finishing  this  repast  with  inconceivable  coolness,  they 
proceeded  to  cut  in  pieces  the  parents  of  this  unfortunate  little  one."  Mr. 
Holmes  adds,  this  "  horrible  scene  passed  under  my  own  eyes."  The 
Bussians  have  not  long  since  invaded  Khiva,  and  committed  horrible  atro- 
cities there,  but  no  protest  or  cry  for  intervention  came  from  the  Press, 
the  reasons  being  simply  that  it  would  not  pay.  Gallenga,  the  present 
Times  correspondent  in  the  East,  whose  career  proves  him  to  be  an  un- 
principled, but  clever  man,  gets  2000Z.  a  year  for  writing  from  the  East, 
not  what  is  true,  but  what  will  suit  his  employers  in  manufacturing  opinion 
— public  opinion  which  at  the  present  moment  is  used  in  the  name  of 
humanity,  to  cause  our  Government  to  do  an  act  which,  when  the  people 
come  to  their  right  mind,  would  shame  all  just  men. 

Public  opinion  is  described  by  Professor  Gneist,  in  his  valuable  work  on 
the  British  Constitution,  as  "  Something  extremely  contemptible  and 
untrustworthy,  being  merely  the  sum  of  the  latest  impressions  respecting 
the  events  of  the  day,  which  have  been  received  by  newspaper  readers. 
The  absence  of  decisions,  Intelligence,  and  character,  the  incongruity  and 
frequent  contradictions  of  its  impulses,  ideas,  and  suggestions,  result  from 
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the  Bimple  fact  iliat  tliose  who  form  their  impressions  from  daj  to  claj,  are 
incapable  of  governing?  a  State.  Such  *  public  opinion  '  as  this  must 
quickly  lose  all  sense  of  justice.  This  perishes  first  of  all 'A'here  it  was 
originally  weak,  namely,  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  Foreign  States  ;  on  this 
point  tho  English  journals  have  lost  every  feeling  of  morality.  .  .  . 
But  the  loss  of  right  judgment  in  foreign  matters  must  soon  make  itself 
felt  in  home  measures  also,  and  undermine  the  'respectabilities'  of  private 
life,  and  reduce  them  to  the  merest  hypocrisy." 

This  wail  for  intervention  bv  the  so-called  Liberal  press  is  only  another 
party  cry  like  the  Slave  Circular,  the  Royal  Titles  Bill,  and  the  Suez  Canal ; 
but  tliis  has  got  the  plausible  and  hypocritical  pretence  of  humanity — it  is 
just  like  the  action  of  tho  Russian  officers  described  in  this  morning's 
paper,  which  says  that  *'  they  got  to  Belgrade  to  assist  the  Servians  by 
wearing  the  Geneva  badge." 

The  Eastern  question  consists  in  this — How  is  Russia  to  get  to  Con- 
stantinople ?  For  this  she  sends  her  agents,  and  keeps  up  an  interminable 
state  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed,  for  this  she  makes  public  opinion,  and 
obtains  the  aid  and  sympathy  of  priests  and  demagogues,  who  would  do 
well  to  know  at  least  one  ^maxim  taught  by  the  Koran,  that  ''  one  hour  of 
equity  is  worth  seventy  years  of  prayer." 

I  remaiui  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  H. 

Angnst  29th,  1876. 

The  CoirsEQusKCES  of  HoLnnra  Down  Turkey. 

{From  the  "  Hampstead  and  Higligate  Express^  ^^ September  16.) 

To  THE  Edttob. 
Sin, — Some  of  your  correspondents  appear  very  anxious  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  joining  in  the  universal  outcry  now  raised  against  the  Turks. 
Before  you  open  your  columns  for  this  purpose,  I  beg  to  suggest  that  one 

Eoint  should  oe  settled.  Are  we  to  cry  out  against  the  Turks  because  they 
ave  committed  atrocities,  or  are  we  to  obiect  to  atrocities  only  when  com- 
mitted by  tlie  Turks  ?  For  twelve  months  atrocities  were  carried  on  by 
the  insurgents  in  the  Herzegovina.  The  English  Government  joined  with 
Russia  in  deterring  the  Porte  from  punishing  the  rebels  and  putting  an 
end  to  the  insurrection.  Russian  agents  furthered  the  insurrection  with 
money,  Servia,  which  was  almost  as  free  from  Turkey  as  we  are,  invaded 
Turkey,  and  Russian  officers  and  men  ran  to  join  her  armies,  while  Russia 
pretends  to  be  at  peace.  All  this  meets  with  applause  from  Englishmen. 
On  a  sudden  an  outbreak  led  by  strangers  is  made  in  Bulgaria.  The  Turks, 
finding  that  a  movement  is  commenced  for  their  extermination,  rise  in  a 
panic  of  rago  and  terror,  and,  though  guiltless  of  many  of  the  crimes  laid 
to  their  charge,  hare,  I  fear,  passed,  the  boundary  of  moderation  and  of 
law  in  their  resistance  to  an  atrocious  attempt.  I  will  trouble  you  with  only 
one  quotation.  Sir  Henbt  Elliot,  writing  to  Lord  Derby,  May  9th,  1876, 
to  announce  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  in  Bulgaria,  says : — "  The 
Bulgarian  population  itself  has  hitherto  taken  little  part,  but  it  appears 
from  M.  Dupuis's  report,  and  from  what  I  have  myself  been  told  at  tho 
Porte,  that  the  organizers  pursue  the  same  atrocious  policy  as  was  followed 
in  the  Herzegovina,  by  burning  and  ravaging  all  villages,  whether  Mus- 
sulman or  Christian,  if  the  inhabitants  refuse  to  join  them.  .  .  .  There 
is,  however,  one  danger  greatly  to  be  apprehended.  Outrages  committed 
upon  the  peaceful  Mussulmans,  and  especially  upon  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, may  provoke  among  the  Mahometans  a  spirit  of  fanaticism  and 
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revenge  likely  to  lead  to  similar  acts  of  retaltatioD,  which  it  may  be  very 
difficult  to  restrain,  although  the  Government  declare  their  determination 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  it."  This  is  what  has  happened.  It 
has  happened  because  England  has  been  holding  down  the  Turkish 
Government,  not  because  she  has  been  supporting  it.  This  sort  of  thing 
has  happened  again  and  again,  and  so  long  as  England  pretends  to  govern 
Turkey  it  will  continue.  If  Englishmen  really  wish  to  stop  it  the  method 
is  easy  enough.  Becal  your  fleet  from  Besika  Bay,  and  your  ambassador 
from  Constantinople.  Turkey  is  strong  enough  to  defend  herself  against 
Bussia  if  England  does  not  hold  her  down  as  she  did  in  the  Crimean  War, 
and  there  are  Turks  reasonable  and  just  enough  to  goyem  her  subjects 
if  England  would  refrain  from  offering  her  advice. 

I  remain,  &c. 

C.  D.  Collet. 

SunDy-bftxik,  Honuey-laue,  September  12tfa. 


Mr.  Orawshay  on  the  ^^Atrocity'^ 

Agitation. 

On  Tuesday  night,  September  5th,  Mr.  Crawshay  delivered  an 
address  to  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  New- 
castle, on  the  position  of  affairs  in  the  £ast.  The  Committee  met  in 
the  rooms,  Northumberland-court,  and  there  was  a  very  large  attend- 
ance. 

Mr.  Crawshat  said  a  friend  had  asked  him  a  few  days  ago  if  he  had 
noticed  a  report  that  Bussia  was  moving  her  troops  to  the  south,  and  was 
it  not  very  important?  He  replied  that  lie  had  noticed  it,  but  he  did  not 
think  it  important.  What  he  did  think  important  was  that  Kussia  was 
moving  her  troops  in  England.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  great  hody  of  those  who  were  taking  part  at  the  present  time  in 
meetings  against  Turkey  had  any  intention  of  serving  Russia ;  but  they 
were  doing  so,  and  he  wished  to  point  out  the  great  danger  there  was 
in  a  people  allowing  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  their  feelings 
with  regard  to  a  single  incident  of  a  matter  which  began  long  ago, 
and  would  go  on  for  a  long  time  to  come — that  was  the  intrigue  which 
Kussia  was  carrying  out  in  order  to  subvert  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
He  had  said  that  lie  had  no  fear  of  this  being  done  by  open  force. 
Tiie  Turks  were  perfectly  able  to  meet  Kussia  in  the  field.  He 
thou'^ht  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  Turks  to  be  at  war  with  Kussia 
than  to  remain  at  peace  with  her,  and  submit  to  the  things  they  now 
did.  In  all  human  affairs  men  who  desired  to  discharge  their  duty 
as  citizens  were  obliged  to  take  their  side ;  and  as  regarded  this  ques- 
tion between  Kussia  and  Turkey,  he  had  never  had  any  difficulty, 
and  he  had  less  now  than  ever  in  taking  his  side.  Whatever  faults  the 
Ottoman  Government  had,  and  it  had  many,  he  preferred  the  side 
of  Turkey  to  that  of  Russia.  He  thought  he  might  very  well  take  a  case 
which  was  past  and  over  to  exemplify  what  was  going  on  now.  Some 
years  ago  we  had  the  case  of  Candia  before  us.  The  Porte  was  distressed 
by  an  insurrection  in  Candiu,  and  spent  an  immense  sum  of  money  before 
it  was  suppressed.    How  was  that  insui'rection .  carried  en  t     It  was 
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kept  Tip  entirely  from  the  mainland  in  Greece  ;  it  was  not  a  bondjidt 
insurrection  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Ottoman  Government  turned  round 
and  declared  that  they  would  not  allow  this  violation  of  the  Law  of 
Nations,  that  Greece  should  obtain  the  immunities  of  peace,  and  all 
the  protection  of  its  neutral  state,  and  still  persist  in  sending  men  into 
Candia;  the  moment  the  Porte  turned  round  and  declared  tney  would 
not  allow  of  these  things,  the  matter  dropped,  and  there  was  an  end 
to  the  insurrection. 

During  its  course  Russia  was  active  in  supplying  money,  and  work- 
ing upon  Europe  with  falsehoods,  f oi  we  had  at  that  time  stories  of 
horrors  committed  in  Candia,  and  one  of  them  turned  out  to  be  a 
legend  of  a  few  hundred  years  ago.  When  the  Porte  did  turn  round, 
the  Greek  Government  applied  to  Russia  to  know  what  to  do,  they 
expecting  that  Russia  would  come  forward  and  openly  support  them, 
but  the  Russian  Government  replied  that  they  were  not  ready,  and 
there  was  an  end  of  the  matter,  out  it  cost  five  millions  sterling  to  the 
Porte,  and  a  great  deal  of  bloodshed  and  misery. 

Since  that  time  Russia  has  been  discredited  among  the  Greeks, 
having,  when  looked  to,  failed  to  supjjort  them.  She  lost  prestige 
and  character,  and  that — ^he  spoke  positively  from  residence  in  Tur- 
key— had  gradually  drawn  together  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks, 
and  they  would  observe  at  the  present  time  how  quiet  the  Greeks 
remained.  Well,  now,  an  attempt  of  a  similar  kina  had  been  made 
in  Herzegovina,  in  Bosnia,  and  in  Servia.  He  did  not  deny  the 
faults  of  the  Ottoman  Government,  or  that  its  subjects  in  Her- 
zegovina might  have  grievances  to  complain  of;  but  the  evidence 
laid  before  the  English  people  by  their  own  Government  in  their 
Blue-Books  established  most  clearly  that  there  was  no  ground  to 
apprehend  any  serious  rising,  any  rising  at  all,  indeed,  from  the 
grievances  of  the  people,  if  it  had  not  been  that  they  had  been  [set  on 
from  without,  supplied  with  arms  and  money  by  Russia,  if,  in 
fact,  in  Herzegovina  an  invasion  had  not  been  commenced  by  men 
coming  from  Montenegro,  and  from  Servia,  and  from  the  bordering 
provinces  of  Austria.  The  Porte  had  but  few  troops  in  the  district. 
The  weakness  of  the  Porte,  he  might  say,  had  been  perhaps  its 
greatest  offence.  It  became  apparent  very  soon  that  Servia  and 
Montenegro  were  the  real  centres  of  the  insurrection,  that,  in  fact, 
the  Porte  was  suffering  from  invasion  by  Servia  and  Montenegro. 

The  natural  course  for  the  Porte  to  have  adopted  was  to  liave  at 
once  required  Montenegro  and  Servia  to  keep  the  peace;  not  to  have 
allowed  their  subjects  to  go  over  the  frontier  and  invade  Turkey,  <wr 
otherwise  to  have  at  once  declared  war  against  them ;  but  that  was 
not  done. 

The  Porte  submitted  to  what  no  other  Government  would  have 
submitted  to,  and  for  full  twelve  months  allowed  herself  to  be  worried 
by  bands  of  marauders  coming  from  these  districts.  At  the  same 
time  it  never  took  those  means  of  repression,  the  mere  threat  of 
which  a^nst  Greece  stopped  the  insurrection  in  Candia.  How 
was  this  f  These  occurrences  happened  in  the  last  years  of  the 
Sultan  Abdul   Aziz.     He  was  gone  now;    he  haa  been  much 
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blamed,  and  much  evil  had   occurred   in   his   reign,  but  there  was 
always  this  remaining    to    his    credit,   that    it "  was    he    who    con- 
fronted  Russia    in    the    Candian    affair    and    saved    his    country. 
But  in  these  latter  days,  he  was  inclined  to  think,  in  consequence, 
in  fflreat  measure,  of  the  conduct  of  the  English  Government  in 
having  allowed  the  Black  Sea  Convention  to  be  torn  up  in  the  manner 
it  was  by  Russia,  the  Government  of  that  country  had  acquired  a 
preponderating   influence    at   Constantinople.      The  most  powerful 
ambassador  J^therc  was  General  Ignatieff,   more  especially  during 
the  twelve  months  before  the  fall  of  Abdul  Aziz.    By  means  of 
Mahmoud,  the  Grand  Vizier,  Ignatieff  almost  directed  the  policy 
of  the  Porte.     Consequently  the  Turkish  Government  had  declined 
to  adopt  these  measures  of  repression  which  it  was  entitled  to  take  by 
the  Law  of  Nations.     Turkey  was  worried  by  troubles  from  its  pro- 
vinces, now  well  known  to  have  been  stirred  up  by  Russia,  for  to  no 
other  source  was  to  be  attributed  the  arms  ana  the  gold  which  had 
been  sent  in  abundance  to  these  provinces.     But  at  Constantinople 
the  Russian  diplomatist  was  ready  to  stop  legitimate  means  of  re- 
pression, and  in  doing  so  tried  to  gain  the  support  of  the  ambassadors 
at  Constantinople,   even   to  a  considerable  extent  of  the   English 
Ambassador.     In  this  state  of  things  the  Turks  began  to  feel  that 
imless  they  made  a  change  they  were  lost.     The  true  meaning  of  the 
movement  at  Constantinople — that  great  movement  which  first  of  all 
overthrew  the  Grand  Vizier  and  afterwards  the  Sultan — was  that  the 
people  felt  that  their  hearths  and  homes  were  at  stake.     They  felt 
that  they  must  perish  if    they  continued  to  be  under  this    ambas* 
sadorial  Government  at  Constantinople,  the  head  of  which  was  the 
Russian  Ambassador  ;  and  this  revolt  was  made  in  order  to  deliver 
Turkey,  the  Ottoman  Empire,  from  this  state  of  things.     The  move- 
ment, as  they  all  knew — he  was  going  back  to  things  which  had  been 
in  the  papers,  and  which  were  all  known  perfectly  well — contained  in 
it  nothing  of  animosity  against  the  Christians ;  it  was  joined  even  to 
a  great  extent  by  the  Christians.     On  the  morrow  of  that  day  the 
Christian  dignitaries  and  people  of  all  sects  went  to  congratulate  the 
new  Sultan,  and  it  was  every  way  understood  that  a  new  order  of 
things  was  to  be  introduced  into  the  Ottoman  Empire.     Before  this 
new  Government  had  time  to  turn  round,  before  there  was  really  a 
moment  in  which  to  introduce  better  order  and  better  administration 
into  this  vast  Enapire,  the  attack  came  from  Servia.     He  had  been 
looking  over  the  Blue  Book,  and  he  found  that  in  the  month  of  May 
General  Tchebnayeff  was  at  Alexinatz  preparing  fortifications  and 
getting  eveiything  ready,  and  it  was  in  that  very  month  that  the  in- 
surrection in  Bulgaria  broke  out.    It  was  very  important  to  bear  in 
mind  a  little  geography  in  this  case — that  was  the  exact  spot  where 
the  insurrection  began.     If  they  drew   a   line  from    Belgrade  to 
Alexinatz,  Nisch,  Fhilippopoli,  Adrianople,  and  Constantinople,  then 
they  had  the  line  of  marcn  which  this  Russian  army — ^f  or  Russian 
army  it  was — must  have  taken  had  it  been  able  to  succeed  in  march- 
ing to  Constantinople.     The  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  centre  of 
this  line  at  Philippopolit    The  intention  was  very  obvious  to  have 
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the  country  in  fire  and  flames  behind  the  Turkish  army,  to  destroy 
the  railway,  to  cut  the  telegraph  wires,  and  to  create  disorder  and  con- 
fusion in  the  rear  of  the  Turkish  troops.  A  more  diabolical  plot 
never  was  commenced.  He  spoke  again  of  what  was  notorious,  for 
they  might  liave  read  in  the  public  papers  that  arms  and  strangers 
were  sent  from  Belgrade  to  the  district  of  the  proposed  line  of 
march  over  which  the  Servian  invasion  must  be  made ;  and  the  course 
of  procedure  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  adopted  previously  in 
Bosnia  and  in  Herzegovina.  The  strangers  would  call  upon  the 
natives  to  rise,  and  if  tney  refused  they  would  bum  and  destroy  their 
houses,  and  of  course  they  burned  the  houses  of  the  Mussulmans.  So 
thare  being  an  absence  oi  troops  about  there,  it  was  possible  to  pro- 
voke a  certain  amount  of  disorder,  to  render  people  homeless  and 
compel  them  to  fight,  to  seduce  them  with  gold,  and  to  excite  them 
to  pillage.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  Mussulmans  finding 
they  were  assailed,  and  that  the  intention  was  to  drive  them  out  and 
massacre  them  would  take  their  revenge,  and  so  the  two  parties  were 
set  by  the  ears,  burning  one  another's  houses  and  murdering  on 
another.  All  these  horrors  were  brought  about  to  prepare  the  way 
for  Russian  domination,  which  could  never  be  accomplished  except 
by  means  of  this  description.  Mr.  Anderson,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, when  the  report  of  these  things  was  given,  observed,  it  was 
stated,  that  documents  were  discovered  upon  the  insurgents  relating 
to  this  plot,  and  he  said  he  doubted  the  existence  of  them.  But  here 
they  were.  Having  been  written  in  Bulgarian^  they  were  translated 
into  French  in  the  Memorial  Diplomatiquej  published  at  Paris,  well 
known  as  the  most  carefully  conducted  paper  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 
That  paper  published  these  documents  as  authentic,  and,  moreover, 
he  know  the  source  from  which  they  were  given  to  the  paper.  The 
document  was  in  the  form  of  a  catechism,  and  the  names  of  those 
who  signed  it  were  all  given.  Here  were  some  of  the  questions  and 
answers.  This  was  the  way  the  Bulgarians  were  educated  to  prepare 
them  for  this  movement.  "Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  bum 
Adrianople  and  Philippopoli ?  Answer:  Yes.  Do  you  think  it 
necessary  to  break  up  the  railways  and  cut  the  telegraph  wires? 
Answer:  Yes.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  burn  the  country 
houses?  Yes.  All?  Not  all.  Which  would  you  burn ?  Those  who 
might  oppose  our  holy  cause.  What  measures  must  be  taken  against 
the  Bulgaiians  who  refuse  to  rise  on  the  day  fixed  (1st  of  May)  ? 
Every  measure  necessary  to  compel  them.  What  is  to  be  done  with 
the  Bulgarians  living  in  the  same  villages  with  the  Mussulmans? 
You  may  send  enough  insurgents  in  order  to  carry  off  the  Bulgarians. 
But  if  these  mixed  villages  resist,  what  punishment  would  you 
inflict  upon  them  ?  Fire,  massacre,  and  pillage.  What  would  you  do 
with  regard  to  the  country  houses  (farms)  entirely  Mussulman  ?  With- 
out losing  a  moment,  drive  them  to  submission  by  fire  and  massacre." 
He  had  read  enough  of  this  long  document.  It  contained  afterwards 
details  of  military  operations,  places  to  be  occupied,  and  defiles  to  be 
taken  possession  of.  They  had,  further,  a  letter  describing  the  dis- 
covery of  a  proposed  plot  by  a  Mussulman,  the  original  of  the  lettei 
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being  in  the  editor's  possession.  In  this  document  names  were 
mentioned  which  he  knew.  Information  was  given  to  Aziz  Pasha, 
the  governor  of  PhilippopoH,  one  of  the  most  amiable,  most  excellent 
of  men.  Aziz  Pasha  went  to  Adrianople  and  gave  warning,  and 
asked  for  regular  troops.  He  did  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently 
supported.  He  presently  came  into  conflict  with  a  large  body  of 
armed  Bulgaiians  ;  a  "  mudir"  was  sent ;  the  "  mudir '  was  murdered, 
and  then  began  horrors  and  atrocities  of  all  kinds  committed  by  the 
insurgents,  followed  by  the  rising  of  the  country  against  them,  in  a 
110  doubt  very  cruel  repression.  If  others  had  waited,  he  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  waited  until  the  report  of  Mr.  Baring  ;  but  they 
had  not  been  allowed  to  wait  before  speaking  about  it.*  From  what 
he  could  gather,  he  had  little  doubt  that  there  was  a  savage  repression. 
Whenever  people  were  suffering  under  panic,  when  they  had  a  certain 
knowledge  of  a  plot  to  exterminate  them,  to  drive  them  out  of  their 
homes  and  off  their  land,  and  when  the  execution  of  that  plot  was 
actually  commenced,  he  was  afraid  that  there  were  very  few  parts  of 
the  world  where  any  repression  of  an  insurrection  of  that  description 
would  not  be  accompanied  with  hoiTors.  Most  certainly  we  were  not 
in  a  position  to  throw  stones  in  such  a  matter.  No  such  cruelties 
stained  the  Government  of  the  Turk  as  stained  the  Government  of 
England  with  regard  to  the  repression  of  the  Sepoy  revolt.  We  had  not 
heard  of  men  blown  by  scores  from  guns  by  the  Turks.  And,  again, 
there  was  the  case  of  Jamaica.  They  knew  that  he  was  loth  to  blame 
his  own  countrymen.  He  had  blamed  them  both  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  Sepoys  and  the  people  of  Jamaica,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Newcastle  might  well  remember;  out  still  he  held  that  we  were  not 
in  a  position  to  throw  stones ;  and,  above  all,  common  justice  required 
this,  that  people  should  not  go  about  the  country  speaking  of  the  Turks 
as  if  they  had  in  an  unprovoked  manner  wantonly  inflicted  harm  upon 
the  Christians,  when,  as  everybody  knew,  that  whatever  had  occurred 
was  the  result  of  an  attempt  against  the  lives  of  the  Mussulman 
population  of  a  most  formidable  cnaracter,  because  it  was  the  insurrec- 
tion that  broke  out  in  the  rear  of  the  Turkish  army,  which  army,  at  the 
same  time,  was  to  be  attacked  by  an  invasion  from  Servia.  This  was 
enough  to  say  as  regarded  what  were  called  the  Bulgarian  atrocities. 
But  let  them  go  on  a  little  and  look  to  the  action  of  Russia.  There 
was  no  disguising  now  that  these  unhappy  Servians  were  victims.  He 
was  sorry  for  the  Servians,  but  it  was  evident  now  that  Servia  had 
been,  in  fact,  a  battlefield  for  Russia.  That  country  had  her  own 
generals  in  Servia.  She  had  sent  in  as  many  men  as  possible,  she  had 
sent  money,  she  had  sent  arms.  Just  as  m  the  Herzegovinian  in- 
surrection, in  Bulgaria  the  insurrection  was  stirred  up  from  without— 
that  was,  stirred  up  from  Servia  and  Montenegi'o  ostensibly,  Servia 
and  Montenegro  being  in  fact  moved  by  Russia.  Now  we  had  the 
thing  declareclat  last,  and  open,  that  Servia  and  Montenegro  were  at 
war  with  Turkey,  but  with  Russian  men  and  with  Russian  money. 
Turkey  was,  therefore,  in  this  position.     If  she  had  to  declare   war 

*  Since  this  address  was  delivered  I  have  read  Mr.  Baring^s  report,  and  have  not  a  word 
to  unsaj. — G.  C. 
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against  Servia  and  Montenegro  before  on  account  of  the  invasion  they 
made,  she  was  much  more  bound  to  declare  war  now  against  Russia.  As 
to  fear,  there  was  nothing  to  fear.  There  was  nothing  to  fear  in  doing 
what  was  right.  If  the  Ottoman  Government  wishea  to  exist  it  must 
be  respected ;  and  it  could  not  be  respected,  and  it  could  not  exist  if 
it  submitted  to  tilings  which  no  other  Government  in  the  world  would 
submit  to.  Supposing  we  had  trouble  in  Ireland^  and  Russia  supplied 
the  Irish  with  money,  nrms,  generals,  and  men,  as  has  been  done  in 
Servia,  and  England  did  not  venture  to  declare  war  against  Russia, 
what  would  be  the  position  of  England  t  Exactly  that  of  Turkey  at  this 
moment.  So  far  from  having  any  apprehension  as  to  Russia  declaring 
war  against  Turkey,  he  declared  that  it  would  be  the  best  thing 
that  could  possibly  happen  to  Turkey,  because  Russia  would  be  bound 
by  the  laws  of  war,  ana  Turkey  woidd  be  able  to  exercise  reprisals 
against  her  ;  instead  of  which  she  suflfered  now  from  actual  war  with 
Russia,  and  yet  could  exercise  no  reprisals.  The  Turks  were  all  too 
patient ;  but  they  had  proved  to'  the  world  that  their  old  military 
genius  and  the  courage  of  her  soldiers  still  remained  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  had  no  occasion  to  submit  to  this  interference.  He  thought 
they  would  admit  that  this  was  a  tolerably  correct  statement  of  the  case 
as  regarded  Russia.  Now  he  came  to  that  part  of  the  question  which 
regarded  ourselves.  If  he  felt  anxious  as  to  the  English  people  being 
induced  to  identify  themselves  ^vith  Russia  as  was  now  sought  to  be 
done,  it  was  not,  truly  speaking,  out  of  concern  for  the  Turks,  it  was 
out  of  concern  for  ourselves.  Such  a  connexon  was  discreditable,  and 
he  lamented  to  see  the  Government  giving  way  to  some  extent,  and 
going  back  into  that  bondage  to  Russia  from  which  it  had  at  one  time 
appeared  to  have  delivered  itself.  It  was  a  lamentable  thing  to  see 
the  English  Government  attempting  to  deliver  itself  from  JKussian 
bondage,  and  to  see  the  people  of  England  insisting  on  pushing 
them  back  into  that  bondage. 

Ai  the  time  of  the  Cancuan  insurrection  Lord  Derby  was  in  power, 
and  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  England  was  the  only  one  of  the  European 
Powers  which  did  not  loin  in  the  endeavour  to  drive  the  Porte  into 
the  surrender  of  Candia.  And  so  again,  after  his  resumption  of  office, 
an  attempt  was  made  by  Russia  in  regard  to  the  Congress  of  Brussels. 
Lord  Derby  gave  into  it  at  first,  but,  upon  second  thoughts,  ne  deli- 
vered the  country  out  of  that  danger,  and  it  was  now  universally  re- 
cognised that  the  object  of  that  congress  was  to  get  England  to  aban- 
don the  small  remains  she  had  of  belligerent  rights  at  sea.  When 
those  troubles  in  Turkey  began  there  was  a  very  corrupt  Government, 
which  would  have  been  glad  to  see  England  join  in  the  Andrassy  Note ; 
but  afterwards  Lord  Derby  refused  to  accept  the  Berlin  Memoran- 
dum, and  his  conduct  was  intensely  approved  by  the  country.  After 
all,  what  did  he  do  I  He  simply  refused  to  join  in  a  conspiracy,  the 
object  of  which  he  might  suspect,  but,  at  any  rate,  which  was  not 
confided  to  him.  The  mere  fact  of  his  having  refused  to  accept  it, 
and  to  meddle  more  extensively  in  the  affairs  of  Turkey,  had  oeen 
denounced  by  the  very  advocates  of  non-intervention  in  England ; 
and  efforts  were  being  made  by  public  meetings  to  put  such  a  pressure 
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on  Government  that  they  would  go  back  to  the  Berlin  Memorandum, 
or  probably  something  ten  times  worse — in  fact,  that  they  would  join 
the  Government  of  Russia  and  all  the  other  Powers.  The  Times  of 
that  day  had  said,  "Now  let  England  and  Russia  join,  and  impress 
upon  the  Porte  the  necessity  of  this,  that,  and  the  other,  and  how  they 
were  to  govern  their  provinces." 

It  would  be  recollected  that  before  the  Crimean  War— that  un- 
happy war,    which  no   man   could   regret  more   than   ho    did,  for 
he   was   thoroughly   convinced   that    the    Turks    could   have   taken 
care  of  themselves — there   could   be  no  doubt    that  the  movement 
of  the  peace  party  in  England  contributed  greatly  to   draw  on  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  to  make  an  attack.      They  would  remember 
that  a  deputation  went  to    St.  Petersburg,   and   other   movements 
were   made,  and  there  were  also  men   in  our   Government  of  the 
same  class.     At  any  rate  it  was  recognised  generally  now  that  unless 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  been  pretty  sure  of  the  acquiescence  of 
England,  he  never  would  have  occupied  the  Principalities.    He  was 
afraid  a  mistake  was  now  being  maae  of  far  greater  gravity,  because 
the  object  was  to  put  a  pressure  through  the  English  Government 
upon  the  Porte  to  go  back  into  that  condition  of  things  from  which 
the  Turks  made  that  immense  effort  to  deliver  themselves.    People 
must  not  think  that  they  had  to  do  ynth.  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the 
condition  it  was  before  the  movement  at  Constantinople  resulting  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  late  Sultan.   That  movement  was  one  of  patriotism, 
joined  in   by   Christians  and  Mohammedans,   for  what?     For  the 
governing  of  themselves ;  that  the  Sultan  and  his  counsellors  should  be 
tne  rulers  in  Turkey  and  not  the  ambassadors.  That  was  the  real  matter. 
If  the  Turks  had  been  willing  to  continue  to  admit  the  dictation  of  Igna- 
TIEFF  and  the  other  ambassadors  at  Constantinople,  did  they  suppose 
Servia  would  ever  have  begun  the  war  ?     Never.     But  when  Russia 
met  with  this  diplomatic  defeat,  and  when  the  Turks  determined  to 
govern  themselves,  then  it  was,  without  giving  them  time  to  put  the 
country  in  order,  that  this  Servo-Russian  invasion  was  launched  at 
them,  m  the  hope  of  success,  or  at  any  rate  of  bringing  about  such 
disorder   and  trouble  as  would  in  the  end  put  the  yoke  upon  the 
Ottoman  Government  again.     That  was  the  scheme  which  had  no 
chance  whatever  without  the  aid  of  the  English  Government.     To  see 
the  English   people  acting   as   they  were  doing,  embarrassing  their 
Government,  driving  it  into  the  arms  of  Russia  in  order  to  enable 
Russia  to  put  these  chains  over  the  neck  of  Turkey  again,  was  an 
event  which  filled  him  with  the  most  serious  alarm.   He  was  convinced 
the  Turks  would  not  submit.     The  Turks  all  along  had  known  that 
they  were  fighting  for  their  existence   as  a  nation,  and  could   we 
^  suppose  that  after  all  the  sacrifices  they  had  made,  after  all  the  heroic 
valour  they  had  displayed,  after  the  victories  they  had  won,  it  would 
be  possible  now  to  induce  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  rcturn  to  that  position 
of  servitude  from  which  it  had  been  endeavouring  to  escape  ?     It  was 
not  a  thing  to  be  dreamed  of.     It  would  be  lamentable  if  such  a  thing 
should  occur ;  it  was  unlikely  it  would  be  submitted  to ;  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  attempt  and  disgraceful  of  England  to  have  anything  to 
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do  with.  The  most  painful  symptom  of  the  present  state  of  opinion  in 
England  was  the  attempts  made  to  mve  a  religious  character  to  this 
conflict.  The  labour  01  the  eminent  Turkish  reformers  who  governed 
at  Constantinople  was  to  dissipate  feelings  of  hostility,  and  to  get  the 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  populations  to  live  together  like  brothers. 

But  there  was  no  chance  of  this  if  the  cry  was  constantly  raised 
that  they  wished  to  exterminate  the  Christians,  and  the  Christians  were 
told  it  was  necessary  to  exterminate  the  Turks. 

The  truth  was  that  the  Mussulmans  were  the  most  tolerant  race  in 
the  world.  They  were  more  tolerant  of  the  Christians  than  the  Chris- 
tians had  ever  been  of  one  another.  Fanaticism  was  dying  out ;  leave 
it  alone.  But  that  did  not  suit  the  purpose  of  Russia.  It  was  essential 
for  Sussia  to  keep  the  flame  alive,  to  create  animosity  between  one  and 
the  other,  and  so,  by  bringing  civil  war  between  the  Christians  and 
the  Mussulmans — an  example  of  which  we  had  in  Bulgaria — come  in, 
when  the  country  was  ravaged  and  destroyed,  as  a  pacincator.  Would 
any  Englishmen  who  called  themselves  Christians  like  to  take  part  in 
a  policy  of  tliis  kind  I 

What  did  they  know  of  the  Mussulmans  ?  They  took  isolated  facts, 
and  based  their  judgment  on  these.  The  Ottoman  Empire  was  of 
immense  extent,  and  comprised  many  races  and  tribes,  and  therefore 
the  difficulty  of  ruling  was  great.  In  England  we  were  one  people, 
though  in  Ireland  we  had  our  difficulties.  The  real  wonder  was  how 
the  Ottoman  Empire  had  continued  to  keep  all  these  people  together. 
It  had  been  done  originally  by  great  military  power,  by  self-govern- 
ments, and  by  respecting  all  religions. 

What  was  required  to  set  the  Ottoman  Empire  upon  a  sure  basis 
was  a  restoration  of  some  of  its  ancient  ideas,  and  not  to  interfere 
too  much  with  the  people,  but  let  them  govern  themselves  as  far 
as  possible,  as,  for  example,  was  now  being  done  in  Candia.  The 
original  policy  of  the  Turks  had  always  been  to  let  the  diflferent 
races  ana  people  govern  themselves.  Let  them  return  to  that, 
and  not  interfere  so  much  from  Constantinople.  Let  them  have 
honest  and  good  administration.  But  because  they  had  had  troubles 
and  disasters,  and  because  they  had  a  powerful  enemy  who  was  in- 
triguing and  working  in  this  manner  to  prevent  their  ever  succeeding, 
let  us  not  join  in  a  crusade  against  them.  If  we  did,  the  consequence 
would  be  that  the  Turks  would  turn  against  us,  because  it  was  not  to 
be  supposed  that  they  would  quietly  submit  to  be  turned  out  of  their 
land.  Of  an  attempt  to  eject  the  Turks,  spoken  of  so  complacently 
by  writers  and  by  people  who  talked  about  it,  we  could  judge  from  what 
had  already  happened  what  it  would  be  likely  to  result  in.  The  Turks 
had  proved  that  they  could  fight,  and  they  would  fight.  It  was  a  very 
easy  matter  to  talk  about  turning  them  out,  but  before  we  turned  the 
Turks  out  of  Europe  we  must  be  prepared  for  a  war  such  as  genera- 
tions had  not  witnessed,  and  at  the  end  of  which,  very  possibly,  some 
States  might  be  destroyed  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  still  survive. 
(Applause.) 
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Mussulman  Humanity  to  Bulgarians. 

{Private  letter.) 

20th  Septembei,  1876. 

The  dismissal  of  Akif  Pasha,  Governor  of  the  Vilayet  of  Adrianople, 
and  the  arrest  of  some  of  the  heroes  who  had  courageouslj  put  down 
the  rebellion  are  very  unjust  and  very  imprudent  acts  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  This  unhappy  Government  who  thinks  that  it  will  be  able 
to  shut  the  mouths  of  the  Bussians  and  Philo-Bussians  who  write  in  the 
Daili/  News  by  putting  to  death  some  good  Mussulmans. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  on  the  report  of  Mr.  Blacque,  Commissioner 
of  the  Forte,  that  the  Government  has  arrested  some  commanders  of  Bashi- 
BazoukSy  and  sent  a  new  extraordinary  Commission  to  the  spot  to  punish 
the  authors  of  the  "atrocities"  But  I  have  received  a  letter  from  a 
Bulgarian  who  accompanied  Mr.  Blacque,  in  which  he  says :  "  In  the  in- 
formation obtained  by  Mr.  Blacque,  only  two  new  incidents  are  to  be 
found." 

1.  Mr.  Blacque  having  observed  Mussulmans  getting  in  the  harvest 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  villages  that  were  burnt,  he  asked  them  to  whom 
the  land  belonged,  and  received  this  reply:  "These  are  the  houses  of  the 
unfortunate  Bulgarians  who  were  duped  by  the  foreigners.  "We  are  their 
neighbours,  and  seeing  them  in  such  great  misery  we  thought  it  our  duty 
to  help  them  and  to  work  for  them." 

2.  Mr.  Blacqxte  having  reproaclied  .the  Governor  of  Fhilippopoli  for 
setting  at  large  men  whom  he  had  learned  in  his  tour  of  inspection  to  be 
atrocious  assassins  and  incendiaries,  the  Governor  answered  that  he  had 
been  forced  to  do  it  by  a  telegram  from  the  Sublime  Forte,  which  he 
showed  him. 


Turkish  Prisoners  in  Austria. 

HerbiIANK  Yambeby,  the  Oriental  linguist,  has  described  a  visit  to 
Turkish  soldiers  taken  prisoners  by  the  Montenegrins,  and  hy  them  handed 
over  to  the  Austrian  authorities.  It  is  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph  who  mentions  the  remarkable  fact  of  Turkish  soldiers 
being  prisoners  at  Klagenfurt,  and  who  gives  the  account  of  the  visit  in 
Vambert's  own  words.     From  it  we  take  the  following  extract  :^ 

"  It  was  a  touching  sight  to  see  how  the  poor  fellows  gathered  round  me 
in  a  circle,  listened  breathlessly  and  with  the  deepest  interest  to  all  I  had 
to  tell  (of  news  from  the  seat  of  war),  and  how  the  younger,  livelier  men 
drew  long  breaths  of  gratification  when  they  heard  of  Abdul  Kebim's 
successes,  or  gave  vent  to  their  enthusiasm  in  ejaculations  of  '  El  hamdu 
Allah  1 '  and  '  Ya  Allah  ! '  I  narrated  matters  large  and  small,  impor- 
tant and  trifling,  scarcely  remarking  that  during  my  tnlk  more  than  a  dozen 
cigarettes  were  laid  down  at  my  feet,  which  the  poor  fellows  had  prepared 
for  me  with  their  tobacco,  partly  saved  and  partly  begged,  in  order  to  prac* 
tise  the  rites  of  hospitality  towards  their  visitor.  It  was  all  they  had  to 
give.  Kindliness  and  joyfulness  shone  upon  me,  however,  from  every 
countenance ;  each  man  strove  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  me  in  some 
special  manner,  and  as  I  happened  to  have  with  me  my  little  boy,  whoso 
name  is  Bustum,  a  flood  of  caresses  was  lavished  upon  him.  The  epithets, 
'  My  soul  1 '  *  My  heart's  corner ! '  *  My  angel !  *  *  My  diamond ! '  were 
uttered  in  the  rough  country  dialect,  but  with  infinite  tenderness ;  every 
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maa  wanted  to  have  the  child  on  his  knees,  erery  man  petted  him,  and  I 
noticed  many  a  tear  rolling  down  the  brown  and  sun-burnt  cheeks  of  these 
warriors  ns  they  bent  over  the  lad. 

' '  Ah,  ErfSNBi !  *  said  a  soldier,  a  man  of  about  forty,  native  of  Sinas, 
'  thou  canst  hardly  imagine  what  unutterable  misery  has  fallen  upon  our 
heads.  We  formed  the  leading  files  of  the  attacking  column  on  the  day  of 
our  capture ;  in  the  heat  of  the  fight  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  in  a 
trough-like  hollow,  and  when  the  powder-smoke  cleared  off  we  perceived  to 
our  horror  that  all  the  rising  grounds  round  us  were  covered  by  Monte- 
negrins, who  fell  upon  us  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning,  so  that  we  actually 
had  no  time  to  make  use  of  our  weapons ;  nor  would  it  have  been  any  use 
to  attempt  defence,  so  enormous  was  the  superiority  in  numbers  of  our 
enemy.  In  every  direction  an  unmerciful  slaughter  took  place,  and  we 
would  rather  have  died  ourselves  than  witnessed  such  a  horrible  spectacle. 
I  was  obliged  to  look  on  and  see  how  the  heads  were  hacked  off  my  brother 
and  brother-in-law,  who  lay  wounded  on  the  ground — hacked  off  in  the 
most  barbarous  manner !  One  leaves  behind  him  two  little  orphan  boys 
like  your  Bustum,  the  other  several  children.  But  may  God  make  them 
blessed  (Allah  rachmet  eglesin) ;  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  become 
martyrs  (schekid),  and  this  dismal  fate  was  reserved  for  us ! ' 

"  So  it  went  on  for  some  time.  Each  man  told  me  his  sufferings  and 
sorrows,  and  how  glad  should  I  have  been  could  I  have  had  with  me  a  few 
members  of  those  one-sided  '  Indignation  Meetings,*  in  order  to  demonstrate 
to  them  how  utterly  out  of  keeping  with  the  nature  of  a  genuine  Turk  is  the 
probdbilitff  of  the  so'Called  Bulgarian  atrocities.  But  by  far  the  most  inte- 
resting feature  of  my  visit  was  the  appreciation  I  was  enabled  to  form  of 
the  views  entertained  by  these  men  of  the  political  troubles  in  their  native 
country.  They  look  upon  the  Montenegrins,  as  well  as  the  Servians,  as 
rebels  s^aasi)  against  the  Sultan's  authority,  and  hold  that  they  should 
be  punished  accordingly.  It  was  a  hard  lot  for  them  (uiost  of  the  men 
were  Bedifs)  to  be  dragged  away  from  their  hearths  and  homes,  their  fields 
and  flocks,  to  plunge  into  war;  but  'Deen'  and  ^  Miiet*  (faith  and  nation- 
ality) were  attractions  so  powerful  with  them  tliat  none  hesitated  to  render 
prompt  obedience  to  the  radishah*s  decree.  They  had  willingly  abandoned 
wife  and  cliild,  house  and  goods,  as  soon  as  they  were  told  that  Deen  and 
Milet  were  in  question." 

Conduct  of  the  Russians  in  Servia. 

{From  the  Slaav  Correspondent  of  the  "  Journal  des  Debate  J**) 
The  most  unheard-of  examples  of  brutality  on  the  part  of  the  Bussian 
officers  and  soldiers  at  Belgrade  are  mentioned  by  all  the  journals :  they 
treat  the  town  like  a  conquered  country,  and  do  not  shrink  from  any  out- 
rage. A  few  days  ago  a  man  of  a  certain  age,  a  correspondent  of  the 
principal  German  newspaper,  and  known  at  Belgrade  for  his  Shavian 
tendencies,  being  in  a  cafe,  ventured  to  express  a  doubt  as  to  tlie  last  suc- 
cess of  TcHEEJTAiEFr.  A  Russian  officer  who  was  present  instantly  gave 
him  a  blow  with  his  fist  full  in  his  chest,  while  another  officer  present,  out 
of  uniform,  struck  him  with  his  cane.  Will  you  believe  that  the  officei 
has  refused  to  fight  except  with  the  sabre,  which  the  other,  on  whom  he 
committed  the  assault,  can  hardly  hold,  and  who  had  praposed  pistols  P 
The  affair  remains  there  for  the  present. 

It  is  evident  that  it  is  not  the  elite  of  the  Eussian  army  which  we  pos- 
sess.    But  this  is  no  comfort  for  the  ^peaceable  inhabitants  of  Belgrade, 
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who  are  every  night  awakened  by  the  promenades  of  these  gentlemen 
made  under  the  influence  of  drink,  and  diversified  bjr  songs  more  or  less 
patriotic.  The  Bussian  ambulances  are  arranged  with  great  care,  and 
fitted  up  even  with  luxury,  and  the  doctors  who  belong  to  them  conduct 
themselves  admirably. 


Protest  of  the  Turkish  Minister  at  Rome 
against  the  ^'  Atrocity''  Meetings. 

The  meeting  at  Eome  against  the  Turkish  atrocities  has  provoked  the 
just  observations  of  Essad  Bet.  M.  Melbqabb  replied  that  Government 
had  nothing  to  say  to  them  ;  which  is  not  true.  The  Turkish  Minister  in 
return  mentioned  the  authorities  who  had  attended  the  meeting  or  sent 
in  their  adhesion.  The  insults,  tlie  outrages,  the  cries  of  those  present,  and 
all  the  speeches  were  violation  of  all  tlie  deoeucies  of  national  relations ;  and 
if  these  be  acts  of  barbarians  to  be  denounced,  said  Essab  Bet,  it  is  that 
of  a  set  of  men  without  principles,  without  manners,  without  religion, 
denouncing  without  any  grounds  a  people  who  have  in  no  ways  injured 
them.  Essad  Bet  also  maintains  that  the  Turkish  atrocities  do  not  exist, 
while  the  real  atrocities,  those  committed  by  the  Servians  and  Russians,  are 
carried  on  with  impunity  with  the  design  of  attributing  them  to  the  Turks. 
— Letter  from  Rome  to  the  "  Decentralisation  ofLyons^^  September  11, 1876. 


Eastern  Tales. 

{Translated  from  " Le  Memorial  Diplomatique,^  August  26,  1876.) 
[One  of  our  correspondents  from  the  East,  whose  truthfulness  we  have  often  been 
enabled  to  verify,  has  sent  us  the  following  letter  from  Vienna,  where  he  is  at  present 
staying,  on  his  return  from  Bulgaria  and  Servia.] 

Vienna,  Augnst  19,  1876. 

I  HATE  reflected  a  long  time  before  deciding  on  a  title  for  what  I  now 
write  to  you  regarding  the  European  press,  and  the  manufacturers  of  public 
opinion  who  are  unceasingly  laying  the  eggs  whence  proceed  all  the 
gross  canards  from  which  Europe  has  been  suffering  for  two  years,  as  from 
an  Egyptian  plague.  I  hesitated  between  two  titles,  ^*^  Eastern  News'*  and 
Eastern  Tales  ;"  but  although  the  term  **  Eastern"  sufficiently  expresses 
tlie  idea  of  a  fertile  imagination,  it  is  more  correct  in  tbe  latter  phrase,  for 
it  rather  amplifies  the  word  "  tales'*  than  the  word  "  news,**  since  "  news'* 
may  be  sometimes  true— a  thing  which  can  rarely  be  said  of  the  letters  of 
the  newspaper  correspondents  which  Europe  reads. 

Every  one  is  asking,  where  news  so  extraordinary  comes  from  ?  I  will 
tell  you,  after  citing  an  estimate  of  it  which  I  met  with  in  a  letter, 
dnted  Belgrade,  the  28th  of  July,  in  Galtgnani*s  Messenger  of  the  9th  of 
August.     In  it  is  the  following  passage  : — 

"  One  of  the  great  journals  of  Europe,  which  boasts  of  being  absolutely 
independent,  possesses  a  staff  of  writers  which  is  singularly  constituted. 
Its  local  correspondents  are  politicians  with  decided  opinions  and  views ; 
men  who  pursue  particular  objects ;  foreigners  who  regard  the  interests  of 
their  own  country  much  more  than  those  of  tlie  nation  for  whose  benefit 
they  are  supposed  to  write.  In  no  case  can  these  gentlemen  be  blamed. 
Their  position  in  relation  to  the  journal  they  represent  is  defined.  But  is 
the  position  of  the  journal  they^vrito  for  in  relation  to  the  public  equally 
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clear  P  When  John  Bull  reads  a  letter  bearing  the  title,  '  From  our 
Prwsian  Corre9pondentj  does  he  know  that  this  phrase  imports  ezactlj 
what  the  words  denote  P  Does  he  know  that  the  correspondent  referred 
to  is  a  honSt  fide  Prussian  P  Or,  indeed,  does  he  imagine  that  the  man 
who  writes  the  English  language  so  well  can  be  be  anything  but  an  Eng- 
lishman expressing  his  English  ideas  on  foreign  affairs  and  Continental  po- 
litics P  So,  when  he  reads  the  letters  with  the  titles, ' /Voi»  our  ^itf /nan 
Correspondent '  and  '  From  our  Hungarian  Correspondent '  does  he  know 
that  these  two  phrases  approach  so  near  to  the  truth  that  the  phrase, 
'  From  our  Austro- Hungarian  Correspondent '  expresses  the  two  at  the 
same  time  P  This  is  not  likely.  John  Bull  can  well  understand  dualism 
in  a  State ;  but  dualism  in  the  individual  is  beyond  his  comprehension. 
It  is  without  doubt  the  duty  of  a  journal,  which  exercises  so  great  an 
influence  on  public  opinion  as  that  of  which  wo  are  now  speaking,  to  an- 
nounce frankly  that  its  correspondents  in  foreign  countries  are  foreigners 
who  look,  above  all  things,  to  the  interests  of  their  own  country,  and  that 
their  judgments  are  coloured  by  the  hopes  and  desires  of  the  Government 
or  party  to  which  they  belong.*' 

So  runs  the  passage  in  GaUgnani,  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
the  journal  alluded  to  is  the  Times,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  above 
remarks  are  very  just.  The  news  which  has  come  from  Berlin  of  late  jears 
has  all  been  furnislied  by  M.  L.  Abel,  a  Berliner,  who  is  connected  with  a 
bank  there;  a  very  well-informed  and  amiable  man,  but  who  is,  above  all, 
a  Prussian,  and  more  tiian  that,  a  Prussian  who  possesses  in  a  high  degree 
the  confidence  of  Prince  Bismasck,  who,  through  his  hands,  caused  the 
famous  Benedetti  Note  and  the  Berlin  Memorandum  on  the  Eastern  Ques* 
tion  to  appear  in  the  Times,  It  is  a  great  advantage  as  well  as  a  power  to 
to  be  able  to  serve  the  interests  of  a  journal  like  the  Times ;  but,  from  the 
moment  that  this  power  is  made  use  of  in  the  interest  of  the  Berlin 
Cabinet,  the  public  ought  to  be  informed  from  what  source  comes  the  news 
which,  appearing  in  an  English  journal,  mav  be  regarded  as  independent 
judgments  written  in  English  interests.  When  this  fact  is  well  under- 
stood the  letters  coming  "  From  our  Prussian  Correspondent "  are  of  great 
value,  because  in  such  case  the  words,  and  the  silence  at  the  present  time 
of  this  able  correspondent  may  be  well  appreciated. 

With  regard  to  what  GalignanCs  Messenger  says  of  the  "  Austro-Hun^ 
garian  Correspondent,*^  the  thing  is  jnuch  the  same.  This  correspondent 
is  M.  Eerdinanb  Ebeb,  who  writes,  either  from  Vienna. or  Pesth,  the 
letters  which  oppear  in  the  Times  under  the  heading  o£  **  From  our  Austrian 
Correspondent "  and  **  From  our  Hungarian  Correspondent^  M.  Ebeb  is 
as  estimable  a  man  as  M.  Abel.  I  by  no  means  attack  them  personally; 
it  is  only  against  the  principle  that  I  write.  The  public  should  know  that 
M.  Ebeb  is  a  politician  who  has  been  a  deputy,  and  that  his  views  are 
those  of  his  party  and  not  the  judgments  of  an  Englishman  who  looks 
only  to  the  interests  of  England. 

But  it  will  be  said,  in  what  does  all  this  concern  the  Eastern  Question 
and  the  news  whicli  comes  from  the  East  ?  I  will  tell  you.  Seeing  how 
the  greatest  journal  in  the  world  publishes,  under  the  appearance  of  an  ab- 
solute independence,  the  news  and  the  views  of  this  or  that  party,  one  may 
very  well  understand  what  newspapers  do  whish  have  not  the  resources  of 
the  Times,  and  of  some  other  journals. 

I  have  found  that  the  contradictions  of  which  I  complain  are  owing  to 
three  causes  :— 

1.  The  correspondents  of  the  higher  class  of  newspapers,  who  have  a 
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policy  of  their  own,  never  write  anything  contrary  to  the  views  ot  their 
respective  journals.    They  give  all  that  may  be  of  service  with  respect  to 
those  views ;  they  are  silent  on  all  that  may  be  contrary  thereto.  A  reader, 
in  consequence,  comprehends  only  half  of  the  truth.     Of  this  the  Daily 
New8  affords  a  striking  example.     The  information  which  it  furnished 
regarding  the  Bulgarian  '*  atrocities  "  came  from  a  source  which  the  Daily 
News  does  not  mention.     Mr.  McG-ahan,  the  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Heraldy  who  followed  the  operations  of   General  Kauffmak  in 
Khiva,  is  the  writer  of  these  famous  letters  on  the  ''  atrocities  "  in  Bul- 
garia, respecting  which  so  many  questions  have  been  put  in  the  English 
Honses  of  Parliament.     Mr.  McGahak,  however,  only  reached  Constan- 
tinople in  the  middle  of  last  July,  so  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  events 
which  led  to  the  present  distressmg  state  of  things.    He  saw  houses  burnt 
down,  villages  deserted,  and  thebodies  of  victims  who  had  perished ;  but  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  month  of  panic,  of  the  alarms,  and  of  the  lurid  atmo- 
sphere that  had  preceded  the  fury  which  had  been  produced  by  fear  and 
not  by  hatred.     I  myself  saw  these  things  shortly  afterwards.     I  sojourned 
for  several  weeks  in  the  monasteries  of  Suetvi-Bogovitza  and  Bilo-Dagh  ; 
I  saw  what  took  place  at  Dabinitza,  at  Samovoko,   and  in  the  country 
south  of  Tatar-Bazardjik  on  the  Bhodope;    I  saw  all  the   preparations 
for  a  Bulgarian  insurrection,  and,  in  my  opinion,   the   only  astonishing 
thing  is   that  there  remains  a  single   Christian  village  in  those  parts. 
In  all  the  Greek  monasteries  and  among  all  the  Greek  priests,  I  found 
a  complete  organisation,  much  more  ramified  than  that  in  the  Basque 
Provinces  at  the  time  of  the  Carlist  war.     There  were  arms,  ammunition, 
money,  and  pilgrims,  who,  later  on,  became   Christian  Bashi-Bazouks. 
These  men,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  a  committee  sitting  at  Bucharest, 
overran  the  country  in  order  to  rivet  relations  with  the  malcontents  who 
abounded  everywhere.    Everywhere  did  they  assure  the  people  that  Servia, 
supported  by  Kussia,  was  about  to  declare  war  against  the  Turks ;  that 
officers,  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  Russian  Government,  would  arrive 
to  lead  the  Servians  and  the  Montenegrins  to  victory  and  independence. 
Every  one  knew  what  was  going  on ;  but  what  was  to  be  done  P    It  is  not 
easy  to  crush  a  rebellion  in  the  germ,  even  in  countries  much  more  civilised 
than  Turkey.     Look  at  the  agitations  of  the  Miletics  and  others  in  tlie 
Slaav  districts  of  Hungary.    There  was  nothing  to  be  done  except ,  what 
lately  took  place.     The  fear  and  the  mental  agitation  may  therefore  be 
imagined  when  it  positively  became  known  that  a  general  massacre  was  in 
preparation.     There  only  wanted  the  spark  to  ignite  the  mine,  and  the 
spark  was  cast  into  it  by  agitators,  foreigners  for  the  most  part,  wiio  had 
been  sent  to  organise  the  insurrection,  which  was  designed  to  form  a  part 
of  the  scheme  of  General  Tohebnaieff.     Could  there  be  any  doubt  when 
it  was  so  clearly  seen  that  Tohebnaieff's  plan  of  campaigu  was  based  on 
the  assistance  which  he  expected  to  receive  from  Bulgaria?     Without 
doubt,  atrocities  have  been  committed  in  Bulgaria.     Others  too  have  been 
committed  elsewhere.     I  saw  much  worse  things  done  in  Poland  in  1868 
and  1864.    That  there  have  been  massacres  in  Bulgaria,  I  do  not  deny. 
The  Mussulman  population  was  impelled  by  fury  to  slay  the  enemies  by 
whom  it  was  itself  threatened  with  death ;  but  I  am  able  to  declare,  in  the 
most  explicit  manner,  that  these  massacres  were  due,  not  to  hatred  or 
fanaticism,  but  to  the  fear  and  dread  of  being  destroyed.     The  Mussulmans 
anticipated  their  adversaries ;  this  is  simply  the  fact.     Would  the  Ooloe, 
tiie  Ruski  Mivy  and  the  Daily  Netot  have  raised  the  same  cries  if  the  Turks 
had  been  massacred  in  the  same  measure  as  the  Christians?    I  do  not 
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think  80.    These  good  journals  would  only  have  spoken  of  ^'  the  conrageoos 
yictims,"  and  of  the  "  heroism  of  the  Christian  martyrs." 
I  return  to  the  newspaper  correspondents'  letters : 

2.  Even  when  the  correspondent  is  animated  with  the  greatest  desire  to 
write  the  whole  truth,  he  always  finds  immense  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his 
doing  so.  He  understands  neither  Turkish  nor  Slayonic,  nor  Hungarian. 
He  is  in  consequence  obliged  to  trust  to  couriers  and  dragomans.  The 
yezatious  inconyeniences  which  result  from  such  a  state  of  things  are 
eyident.  Imagine  a  Chinese  come  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  following 
the  operations  of  Marshal  MacMahon  during  the  late  war,  seeking  news 
for  his  journal  at  Pekin  by  asking  them  from  the  authoritiee,  and  eren 
from  the  Marshal  himself,  through  the  medium  of  some  trayelling  domestic 
seryant.  It  is  probable,  that  he  would  find  their  words  perverted  by  aueh 
a  person.  It  is  probable  that  information  would  not  be  given  to  such  a 
person  which  would,  perhaps,  be  given  to  the  correspondent  himself.  But 
all  this  may  be  expected  in  those  gentlemen  who  have  taken  possession  of 
all  the  hotels  in  Belgrade  and  Semlin,  and  w  ho  assail  by  turns  the  civil  and 
military  pachas,  through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  who  dressea  victuals, 
sweeps  rooms,  blacks  boots,  and  can  play  the  part  of  a  spy  anj  day. 
Naturally,  the  pacha,  in  receiving  him  with  all  the  politeness  and  courtesy 
which  distinguish  the  Turks,  would  say  nothing  of  what  he  was  unwilling 
the  dragoman  should  know.  Of  all  the  correspondents  who  are,  at  the 
present  time  in  Turkey  following  the  military  operations,  there  is  only  a 
single  one  who  understands  Turkish  and  Bulgarian ;  and  that  is  M.  Fijorian 
of  the  Levant  Herald. 

3.  The  greatests  pests  in  the  journalistic  world  are  the  correspondents  of 
a  mob  of  small  newspapers  even  the  names  of  which  are  unknown,  but  which, 
having  a  certain  local  circulation,  do  not  wish  to  clash  with  the  opinions  of 
the  people  whom  they  provide  with  intellectual  food.  These  men  are  the 
plague  spots  of  the  Press ;  men  who  rend  falsehoods  by  the  dozen ;  men 
who  are  the  ignoble  agents  of  lying  agencies  scattered  by  the  factions  over 
the  theatre  of  the  war.  What  use  would  it  be  to  give  their  names  ?  There 
are  those  among  them  who  cross  and  recrosa  the  Save  and  the  Danube, 
and  who  commit  all  sorts  of  frivolites,  such  as  the  prank  played  by 
M.  Walebill  who  announced  his  own  death,  and  who  make  use  of  the 
telegraph  for  the  transmission  of  political  and  financial  lies,  the  meet 
impudent  that  Europe  ever  heard. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  all  the  news  coming  from  these  countries 
through  the  ordinary  channels,  should  be  distrusted  until  it  is  £alJy 
confirmed  from  other  sources. 

So  convinced  am  I  of  the  evil  which  results  from  this  state  of  things 
that  I  make  the  following  proposition,  namely,  that  the  civil  and  military 
authorities  should  refuse  permission  to  every  correspondent  to  follow  the 
operations,  unless  he  complies  with  the  following  conditions : 

1.  That  he  understands  the  langusges  spoken  in  the  country. 

2.  That  he  engages  himself  not  to  make  military  conjectures,  but  to  limit 
himself  to  relating  accomplished  facts. 

8.  That  he  engages  himself  to  remain  in  ttie  quarters  to  which  he  is 
accredited,  and  not  to  go  hither  and  thither  at  his  own  will,  without  express 
permission. 

4.  That  the  administration  of  the  journal  which  he  represents  shall  send 
to  the  authorities  of  the  country  every  number  of  it  containing  the  eone- 
spondence  it  receives  from  him. 

6.  That  in  case  of  false  news  being  sent,  the  correspondent  who  has  sent 
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it  shall  be  brought  before  a  Council  of  War,  who  shall  judge  him  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  country. 

I  propose  these  conditions,  or  analogous  ones,  as  much  for  the  protection 
of  the  Press  itself  as  for  the  protection  of  the  authorities.  I  am  a  corre- 
spondent of  fifteen  years*  standing,  and  I  know  their  necessity. 

It  remains  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  with  respect  to  other  information 
coming  from  Belgrade.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  seyeral  Oovernments  have 
received  in  the  same  way,  from  their  diplomatic  agents,  intelligence  diame- 
trically opposite.  In  a  like  case,  TiiLLETitAirD  would  have  said, ''  Find  out 
the  woman.*'  Well,  seek  for  the  woman  in  Belgrade  who  is  able  to  influence 
obtain  reports  in  an  interest  contrary  to  the  interests  which  she  should 
uphold. 

There  is  another  matter  which  is  whimsical  enough.  In  a  recent  corre- 
spondence of  the  Times,  we  read  as  follows  : — "  The  Servian,  the  best  known 
of  his  countrymen  in  England,  who  belongs  to  the  Peace  party  and  who  is 
consequently  opposed  to  the  Eistich  Cabinet,  has  just  expressed  to  me  his 
conviction  that  Servia  is  ready  to  conclude  peace,  but  only  on  condition  of 
the  status  quo  ante  helium.^* 

Who  is  the  Servian  who  is  the  best  known  of  his  countrymen  in 
England  ? 

Is  he,  peradventure,  M.  Mijatovich?  That  is  hardly  possible;  because, 
in  the  first  place,  setting  aside  the  country  people  who  never  wished  for  the 
war,  there  is  no  Peace  party  among  the  men  who  "  direct"  the  destinies  of 
Servia  j  and,  secondly,  because  M.  MiJATOVicn,  who  expected,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  to  be  able  to  displace  M.  Bistigh,  who  was  still 
hesitating  about  it,  has  been  more  bellicose  than  his  rival.  Nevertheless, 
if  it  be  M.  Mijatovich  of  whom  the  Times  speaks,  I  would  draw  attention 
to  some  facts  which  would  be  very  significant  if  he  were  to  conduct  the 
negotiations  that  are  to  result  in  a  peace  for  Servia.  M.  Mijatovich  is 
a  cultivated  man,  who  would  take  his  place  in  the  most  cultivated  society. 
The  Servians  are  not  yet  a  cultivated  people.  They  are  good  people — agri- 
culturists ;  but  between  cultivators  and  cultivated  society  there  is  a  wide 
difference.  M.  Mijatovich  is  very  considerably  in  advance  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen. 

The  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Slavonia,  from  the  south  of  the  Danube 
to  the  Glina,  is  his  ruliog  dream,  the  object  of  bis  life.  Devoted  to  the 
Greek  Church,  and  animated  with  a  strong  aversion  towards  the  Fran- 
ciscan Brothers  and  the  Catholics  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  he  works, 
and  he  will  work,  incessantly,  to  attain  his  object,  which,  chimerical  though 
it  be,  may  always  occasion  much  embarrassment.  In  two  words,  while  M. 
BiSTiCH  is  ambitious  of  reaching  a  high  position  by  means  of  the  war, 
M.  Mijatovich  is  ambitious  of  obtaining  as  high  a  position  by  vibrating  the 
cord  of  the  ci?ilising  mission  of  Servia.  The  ambition  of  M.  Eistich  is  less 
dangerous  than  that  of  M.  MuAToyiCH.  But  in  the  meantime  the  Eistich 
party,  aided  by  the  volunteers,  the  officers,  the  money,  the  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war  which  fall  from  the  moon  viA  Eoumania,  is  ever  shouting  for 
war  to  the  knife ;  and  the  Peace  party,  and  *'  the  man  who  is  the  best 
known  in  England,"  shout  with  him. 

When  I  hear  diplomacy  reproached  with  having  done  nothing  in  these 
countries,  I  answer,  '^  Go,  and  practise  diplomacy  among  the  Hottentots 
and  the  Papuans."  Diplomacy  is  not  always  applicable.  People  do  not 
diplomatise  with  children:  they  chastise  them.  The  child  otherwise 
becomes  very  soon  the  master,  a  thing  which  those  fathers  and  mothers 
only  know  ,too  well^  who  *'  spoil"  their  children  instead  of  governing  them 
with  seyerity. 
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Rule  Britannia! 

(From  the  "  Tanfulla'*  of  Borne,  of  the  10th  September,  1876.) 

Of  all  the  mighty  succour  in  votes,  sympathy,  protests,  counsels,  &c^ 
which  excited  Europe  has  sent  to  misused  Servia,  I  must  say  the  English 
contingent  has  made  most  impression  upon  me. 

England  is  famous  for  this  kind  of  help. 

She  has  a  real  body  of  reserves,  composed  of  twenty  divisions  of  sympathj, 
forty  brigades  of  speeches,  and  eighty  regiments  of  declarations,  and  there 
is  not  a  cause  in  favour  of  which  the  whole  army  does  not  take  the  field 
as  soon  as  the  humanity  cry  has  reached  the  tender  entrails  of  generoua 
Albion. 

And  how  quickly  the  cry  does  reach  her  1  Look  at  what  they  are  doing 
in  England  for  the  poor  Bulgarian. 

Two  letters  from  Lord  Evssell — a  protest  from  the  Bishop  of  Mait* 

CHESEB,  &C. 

And  aa  if  the  torrent  of  subsidies  wag  nothing  at  all — ^behold  a  pamphlet 
by  Mr.  GladstokeI 

Only  fancy,  a  pamphlet  1  England  is  in  earnest,  and  the  Turks  now 
know  with  whom  they  have  to  do : 

Is  it  possible  ?  Have  the  Turks  pushed  cruelty  so  far  that  thej  make 
war  by  killing  people  P 

Do  they  bomDard  towns  ? 

Do  they  burn  villages  ? 

And  is  such  conduct  tolerated  ? 

Where  then  did  these  infidels  learn  the  art  of  waging  war  ? 

Let  them  go  to  India  and  find  out  how  war  ought  to  be  waged.  War 
with  attar  of  roses,  without  slaughter ;  without  fire,  without  rapine ;  war 
with  gutta-percha  swords  and  cannon  balls  of  Windsor  soap!  .  .  .  •  A 
polite  and  gentle  war,  which  produced  no  commotion  in  the  sensitive  nerves 
of  Messrs.  Gladstonb,  Boubex,  and  BBiaHT,  and  the  Bishop  of  Mah- 

OHSSTEB. 

Or  if  they  do  not  want  to  go  so  far,  as  they  are  busy  in  Servia,  let  them 
send  somebody  to  Africa,  where  England  is  just  now  engaged  in  a  quiet 
little  war  with  certain  Bulgarians  who  object,  as  it  seems,  to  trade  in  rough 
diamonds  and  cod-liver  oil. 

Or,  if  no  one  will  give  himself  so  much  trouble,  let  them  read  the  tele- 
gram from  London  which  appeared  in  the  papers  at  the  same  time  as  Mr* 
GLAn8T0i!r£*s  pamphlet  on  the  villages  burnt  by  the  Turks ! 

**  The  Standard  publishes  a  despatch  from  .Madeira,  which  announces 
that  hostilities  have  broken  out  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The  English 
expedition,  composed  of  three  ships,  under  Commodore  Bbiob,  sailed  up 
the  Niger,  and  on  the  Slat  came  into  collision  with  the  natives.  A  few 
villages  were  burnt." 

This,  indeed,  is  humanitarian  war !  Had  not  we  better  get  up  a  meeting 
in  favour  of  the  African  villages  burnt  by  the  English ! 


For  the  last  twenty  years  a  cadastral  and  statistical  administration 

has  existed  in  Turkey.    The  cadastial  commission  for  PhilippopoH 

has  sent  to  the  Sublime  Porte  a  detailed  list  of  the  deaths  among 

^^    ^  '^arians  which  occurred  in  the  affair  of  May  last.     The  total 

?5muer  for  the  district  of  Philippopoli  amounts  to  772. 

Printed  and  pabliahed  by  C.  D.  GOllbt,  at  31,  Eaaex-stroot,  Strand,  London;  and  Sold  hj  I.  A 
BroOSB,   282,  Strand;  Birmingham:   MoRKU,  Higli-atreet,    Digbeth;   Keigliley:  OaBoflozr,   Low 
OMe;  Mancheiter :  Heywood,  0ean8gat«,  and  Hibbbrt  67,  ShndeUU.   JkJuA  by  alt  BookitUen  an4 
New»mon  in  Town  and  Country.—Ootober,  1876. 
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tually  at  sea.  It  is  equally  manifest  that  war  can  only  be  waged  effectually 
at  sea  by  the  capture  of  enemy's  property,  whether  in  enemy's  or  in  neu- 
tral vessels,  and  that  the  full  strength  of  the  country  can  only  be  put 
forth  by  arming  and  commissioning  private  volunteer  vessels  as  an  auxi- 
liary to  the  State  Navy.  The  right  of  any  nation  to  do  this  is  cot  contested, 
but  by  the  two  articles  in  the  Declaration  of  Paris  which  declared  that 
the  neutral  fiag  should  cover  enemy's  goods  not  being  contraband  of  war, 
and  that  privateering  is  abolished.  Great  Britain  is  held  to  be  bound  to 
deprive  herself  of  these  two  weapons  of  defence,  and  must  remain  deprived 
of  them  until  that  Declaration  is  authoritatively  denounced  and  the  rights 
resumed,  which  can  only  be  done  in  time  of  peace. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  a  more  thoroughly  combined  and  organised 
action  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  desired  result — that  of  freeing  this  country 
irom  the  fetters  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris — and  it  is  felt  that  the  time 
has  come  for*  uniting  in  one  association  all  persons  of  every  class  who 
desire  that  the  British  Empire  should  remain  a  first-class  naval  Power, 
and  who  feel  it  their  duty  to  work  to  this  end. 

The  following  propositions  are  laid  down,  as  showing  summarily  the 
necessity  for  action  in  this  matter : — 

1.  That  England,  being  a  Maritime  country,  roust  depend  for  her 

defence  upon  the  power  of  waging  war  effectually  at  sea. 

2.  That  war  can  t>nly  be  waged  effectually  at  sea  by  the  capture  of 

the  enemy's  property. 

3.  That  by  the  Law  of  Nations  every  State  when  at  war  has  thto 

right  to  capture  its  enemy's  property  at  sea,  of  whatever, 
nature  it  be  and  in  whatever  vessels  it  is  found. 

4.  That  every  State  has  also  a  right  by  the  Law  of  Nations  to  arm 

and  commission  private  vessels  as  an  auxiliary  to  its  naval 
force. 

5.  That  the  use  of  this  auxiliary  force  is  essential  to  the  effectual 

capture  of  enemies'  goods,  as  well  as  a  necessary  element  in 
the  development  of  the  whole  fighting  power  of  the  country. 

6.  That  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  seizure  and  confiscatioUi  whether 

by  State  vessels  or  commissioned  private  vessels,  while  it  is 
tbe  most  effective,  is  the  mildest  and  least  cruel  t>f  all  methods 
of  making  war. 

7.  That  a  document  known  as  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856, 

nevertheless  assumed  to  abolish  this  right,  and  to  prohibit  its 
exercise  by  Great  Britain. 

8.  That  an  adherence  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Declaration  of 

Paris  would  in  the  event  of  war  immediately  deprive  Grent 
Britain  of  the  whole  of  the  carrying  trade,  and  drive  it  into 
neutral  vessels;   would  deprive  her  of  the  power  of  a)"'*'^*  'f>» 
against  the  enemy's  commerce,  by  enabling  it  to  be  carrie(i'>tru<'<,. 
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in  security  under  the  neutral  flag,  thus  rendering  naval  warfare 
imnecesaarj  to  the  enemy,  and  therefore  impossible  to  Great 
Britain  ;  and,  finally,  would  deprive  her  of  the  power  ofissuicg 
commissions  to  volunteer  ves^ls  as  an  auxiliary  force  to  the 
Navy. 
9.  That  by  this  Declaration  the  authority  and  the  position  of  Great 
Britain  are  weakened  in  peace,  while  she  is  rendered  poweries 
at  sea  in  war ;  and  that  unless  she  withdraws  from  it  in  ticne 
of  peace  she  will  be  held  bound  by  it  in  time  of  war,  not  bj 
her  enemy  alone,  but  also  by  the  neutral  nations  who  will 
profit  by  it. 
10.  That  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  Great  Britain  should  without 
delay  withdraw  from  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  and  declare  it 
not  to  be  binding. 

TUE    SOLE    OBJECT   OF   THIS    LKAGUE   IS  TO  PltOCUBB    TUS   WITHDEAWIL 
OF   GBEAT   BttlTAlK  FBOH  THE  DECLA.RA  TI029^  OF   PABIS    OF  18oi>. 

The  action  of  the  League  will  be  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  subject 
in  every  possible  way— whether  by  disseminating  that  which  has  been 
already  written  and  spoken  on  it  by  the  most  eminent  Statesmen  aud 
Publicists;  by  private  and  public  discussion  ;  by  lectures  and  public 
meetings ;  by  addresses  to  Her  Majesty,  to  Her  Ministers,  and  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  or  by  deputations  to  influential  men. 

The  subscription  to  Uie  League  is  One  Shilling  or  upwards  per  annum, 
wkich  entitles  the  subscriber  to  a  card  of  membership. 

A  subscription  of  1/.  per  annum  entitles  the  subscriber  to  one  copy  of 
all  publications  issued  by  the  League,  and  to  attend  and  vote  in  its 
meetings. 

Subscriptions  from  two  or  more  persons,  amounting  to  IZ.,  entitles  any 
one  of  the  subscribers,  duly  delegated  by  the  rest  of  them  for  that  purpose, 
to  receive  one  copy  of  all  publications  issued  by  the  League,  and  to  attend 
and  vote  in  its  meetings. 

Members  ef  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  on  joining  the  League  are 
immediately  placed  on  the  list  of  Honorary  Members  without  payment  of 
any  fees. 

Those  who  desire  to  join  the  League  are  requested  to  communicate 
with  tlie  Secretary  at  the  Office,  31,  Essex.  Street,  Strand. 

A.  H.  ATTERlDaB,   Secrefarf. 
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The  Conference  in  Turkey* 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1876,  Lord  Debet  wrote : 

'^  When  appealed  to  by  the  Porte  to  use  their  good  offices  with 
^  Austria  and  at  Belgrade,  Her  Majest/s  Government  expressed  their 
^  opinion  that  the  Turkish  Government  should  rely  on  their  own 
*^  resources  and  deal  with  the  insurrection  as  a  local  outbreak  rather 

B  -    ' 
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''  than  give  it  international  importance  by  appealing  for  support  to 
"  other  Powers." 

On  the  29th  of  June  he  wrote : — 

^^  It  is  desirable  that  the  Servian  Government  thould  be  warned 
<^  that  they  must  pot  expect  to  be  protected  from  the  consequences 
"  of  failure  and  defeat.** 

On  the  30th  of  October  he  wrote : — 

^^  The  presence  of  Eussian  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  Servian  army 
*^  has  assumed  proportions  little  short  of  national  assistance.** 

He  added  on  the  same  date  : — 

^^  Her  Majest/s  Government  have  done  all  that  is  in  their  power  to 
^  procure  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  re-establishment  of  peaee 
^'  for  which  Servia  and  Montenegro  appealed  to  their  good  offices." 

Thus,  having  refused  his  "  good  offices"  to  Turkey  when  invaded  by 
Russia,  which  ne  himself  admits  to  have  been  the  case,  he  tenders  those 
same  good  offices  to  Russia  when  she  is  defeated,  in  spite  of  his 
previous  engagement  to  the  contrary. 

Naturally  his  d^atch  concludes  with  these  words  :<-«- 

^'  Her  Majesty's  Government  feel  assured  that  Prince  Gortchakoff 
^^  will  find  in  this  a  convincing  proof  of  the  earnest  desire  they  have 
^^  shown  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Russian  Government" 

After  this,  of  necessity'',  came  the  Conference.  The  Conference  is 
in  itself  contranr  to  the  Law  of  Nations  and  to  the  faith  of  treaties. 
This  is  absolutely  asserted  here,  not  to  assail,  but  to  save  the  rights  of 
the  Queen  and  the  honour  of  the  nation.  *^  The  Queen  can  do  no 
wrong"  is  the-  very  keystone  of  the  Constitution.  The  meaning  of 
this  is  plain ;  it  is  not  that  everything  the  Sovereign  does  is  right,  for 
then  the  use  of  torture  would  be  permissible,  but  that  the  Sovereign  is 
restrained  by  the  Law,  of  which  she  is  the  head,  from  doing  wrong. 

To  send  an  envoy,  commissioner,  or  ambassador  to  confer  in  the 
territory  of  an  independent  State,  v^th  other  persons  similarly  ap- 
pointed by  other  States,  on  the  affairs  of  that  independent  State,  is 
to  do  a  wrong ;  for,  by  international  law,  every  kingdom  has  its  own 
complete  and  inviolable  sovereign  right  to  manage  its  own  affairs,  and 
an  interference  or  a  Conference  with  a  view  to  interference,  which 
would  be  intolerable  to  a  private  person  respecting  his  private  affairs,  is 
a  breach  of  the  Comity  and  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 

But  this  Conference  is  emphatically  and  especially  a  breach  of 
treaty.  England  is  bound  by  treaty  not  to  do  exactly  what  she  has 
sent  Lord  Salisbury  to  Constantinople  to  do. 

Jnn^  to  the  Ist  Protocol  of  the  Conference  held  in  London,  Mareh^  \%l\^for  aUer^ium 
of  the  Black  Sea  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Farts  {March  30,  1856)  :— 

"The  Flenipotentiaries  of  North  Germany,  of  Aastro-Hungary,  of  Great  Britain,  of 
Italy,  of  Russia,  and  of  Turkey,  assembled  to»day  in  Conference,  reoognise  that  it  is 
an  essential  principle  of  the  Law  of  Nations  that  no  Power  can  liberate  itself  from 
the  engagements  of  a  Treaty,  nor  modify  the  stipulations  thereof,  unless  with  the 
consent  of  the  Contracting  Powers  hy  means  of  an  amicable  arrangement. 

"  In  faith  of  which  the  said  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  present  FrotocoL" 

"  Article  IX.  of  the  T&eatt  op  Paris,  1856. 
"His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Sultan,  having,  in  his  constant  solicitude  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  subjects,  issued  a  firman,  which,  while  ameliorating  their  condition  with- 
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ont  distinction  of  religion  or  of  race,  records  his  generous  intentions  towards  toe 
Christian  popuktion  of  his  Empire,  and  wishing  to  give  a  further  proof  of  his  senti- 
meots  in  that  reapeci,  has  resolTed  to  oommunieate  to  the  contracting  Parties  the 
aaid  Piirman,  emaipatiDg  spontaneously  from  his  8of  ereign  wilL 

"The  Contracting  Jfowers  recognise  the  high  yalue  of  this  eonomunication.  It  it 
clearly  understood  that  it  cannot,  in  any  case,  give  to  the  «aid  Powers  the  right  to 
interfere,  either  collectiTely  or  separately,  in  the  relations  of  His  Majesty  the  Sultan 
with  his  8ahJ6ct8«  nor  in  the  internal  administration  of  hii  Empire." 


I  might  end  here^  for  as  the  Conference  is  a  dishonourable  breach  of 
treaty,  there  would  be  nothing  more  to  be  said  save  the  wordimp^cwA- 
nzen^  of  those  Councillors  who  advised  it,  if  the  English  people  were 
aEve  to  their  own  honour  and  their  own  interests ;  but  there  are  other 
points  to  be  considered. 

The  first  is  the  additional  insult  to  the  Sultan  of  there  being  a 
Preliminary  Conference  at  Constantinople,  to  which  the  Turkish  re^ 
presentative  was  not  admitted.  I  speak  now  to  working  men  as  well 
as  others.  Imagine  six  of  your  neighbours  forcing  their  way  to  a 
room  in  your  house  to  decide  how  you  should  manage  your  affairs, 
and  this  while  you  had  a  lawsuit  pending  with  one  of  the  six  which 
the  courts  had  given  in  your  favour  so  far,  but  which  that  sixth  neigh- 
bour threatened  to  carry  further— and  the  debate  was  whether  it 
would  be  desirable  for  him  to  do  so— and  all  this  time  you  were  ex- 
eluded  from  the  discussion  which  was  going  on  about  you  inr  your 
own  house,  and  your  most  trusted  fnena  was  managing  all  this. 
What  epithet  would  you  apply  to  that  friend  ?  What  epithet  ought 
to  be  applied  to  England  t* 

Another  point  to  be  examined  is  the  attitude  of  the  Quebn  and  of 
the  Ministers.  Of  Lord  Derby  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much.  He 
is  the  very  incarnation  of  mediocrity.  He  has  been  frigntened  out  of 
his  life  by  the  agitation  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  others.  Popularity 
is  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  as  it  always  is  to  a  dull  man.  Some 
sparks  of  feeling  have  been  struck,  even  froin  him,  by  the  insolence  of 
Russian  action,  out  they  have  only  prompted  him  to  bend  lower  and 
lower  before  the  Emperor's  knees,  and  to  try  vainly  to  evade  the  cate- 

)ries  of  Count  Schouvaloff.    Then  he  makes  himself  amends  for 
lis  humiliation  by  Russia  and  her  English  friends  by  his  insults  to 
Turkey. 

Lord  Salisburt  is  of  another  class.  He  is  shrewd,  cynical,  well 
versed  in  home  affairs  and  the  character  of  Englishmen ;  of  Eastern 
matters  he  has  learned  as  much  as  an  English  nobleman  necessarily 
does  from  the  traditions  of  the  India  Office,  namely,  that  the  right  way 
to  treat  an  Asiatic  Prince  is  to  insult  him  and  trample  on  his  feelings, 
more  especially  if  he  be  a  Mahomedan,  for  that  is  also  nossibly  a 
faint  tinge  of  the  crusading  spirit  in  the  noble  marquis.  Of  Russia 
he  knows  nothing.  Of  course  he  is  aware  that  she  has  designs  on 
Turkey  and  on  India,  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  oppose  them.  But 
of  how  Russia  would  work  upon  himself — of  her  dealings  with  other 
greater  men  than  himself — of  her  intellectual  powers  of  enmeshing 

*  For  the  original  proposal  by  Count  Benat  of  a  European  Conlerenoe  on  Turk^  from 
which  the  Porte  Bhcnld  be  ezclaied,  set  the  Diplomatic  Review  for  April,  1867|  p.  60.— 
Ed.  D.  R. 
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an  unprepared  and  nninstmcted  man — ^I  saj  with  absolute  certainty 
that  he  mows,  and  never  did  know  anything  at  alL 

Therefore,  on  his  arriyal  at  Constantinople,  he  immediately  falls 
into  the  fatal  friendship  of  Ignatieff,  and  the  world  is  edified  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  British  special  Representative  and  the  Muscovite  Am- 
bassador concerting  arm  in  arm  how  the  next  Russian  invasion  of 
Turkey  is  to  be  made  more  successful  than  the  last*  The  Englishman 
all  the  time  being  perfectly  unconscious  what  he  is  doing. 

There  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  than  has 
been  said  before  in  the  pages  of  the  Diplomatic  Remew.  He,  at  all 
events,  has  prior  knowledge  of  the  Hindu  disaffection  in  India.  *^  An- 
other mutiny  in  six  months"  is  what  well-informed  Indian  officers  are 
saving.  H^  Knows  that  the  fiftvmillion  Mussulmans  of  India  axe  now  the 
arbiters  of  the  fate  of  the  Bntish  Empire,  that  if  England  dared  to 
try  and  force  the  Dardanelles,  the  whole  Mussulman  races  would  rise 
and  India  would  be  lost.  He  knows  these  things,  he  knows  now  that 
he  might  have  averted  this  awful  crisis,  with  the  utmost  ease,  by 
withdrawing  from  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 

Who  shidl  say  what  instructions  he  has  given  to  Lord  Salisbubt. 
Lord  Bbacomsfjeld  may  have  support  from  the  Grown  against  Lord 
Derby,  and  against  Lord  Salisbury,  or  he  may  be  aghast  at  what 
has  been  done  and  suddenly  resign.  He  at  alf  events  it  is  who  is 
Prime  Minister,  and  on  his  head  rests  the  main  responsibility.  If  the 
British  fleet  were  ordered  to  force  its  way  into  Turkish  waters,  on  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  head  would  rest  the  English  and  Turkish  blood  that 
would  flow ;  on  his  head  would  rest  the  blood  that  would  flow  aftex^ 
wards  in  India  and  in  England. 

Seldom  has  a  sadder  book  been  put  in  type  than  the  last  volume  of 
the  ^^  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort.  It  is  not  merely  that  it  contains 
the  details  of  the  degradation  of  the  royal  office  by  one  of  the  Queen's 
own  servants.  With  this  the  readers  of  the  Diplomatic  Review  are 
well  acquainted.  But  it  is  most  sad  to  see  the  Sovereign  of  these 
realms  put  on  her  defence,  and  compelled  to  enter  into  a  literaiy  con- 
troversy and  bandy  statements  with  one  of  her  own  subjects. 

Mr.  "Evelyn  Ashley  dared  during  Her  own  lifetime  to  attack  his 
Queen  for  writing,  what  he  presumed  to  call  ^^an  angry  letter." 
Feeble,  insignificant,  and  disloyal  as  that  person  is,  Her  Majesty  was 
moved  by  his  insolence  to  what  must  be  called  a  heroic  act,  and 
deigned  to  make  public  a  chapter  in  English  history  which  shows 
the  subordination  of  the  Crown  to  the  malpractice,  and  even  to  the 
treason  of  its  own  servants. 

How,  it  must  be  asked,  does  this  apply  to  the  present  case  ?  Simply 
that  there  is  hope  from  the  highest  quarter.  It  is  possible,  that  uke 
Maria  Theresa  on  the  annexation  of  Poland,  there  may  have  been 
a  yielding  on  the  point  of  the  Conference.  But  I,  for  one,  cannot 
believe  that  the  Royal  assent  will  be  given  for  a  predetermined  British 
attack  on  the  territory  and  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan. 

One  word  as  to  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  England.  The  word 
^  feeling''  is  used  advisedly :  it  is  not  opinion  ;  most  assuredly  it  is  not 
judgment. 
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The  late  celebrated  showman,  Albert  Smith,  said  very  truly,  that 
there  is  bat  one  thing  the  British  public  will  not  stand,  and  that  is  an 
attempt  to  instruct  them. 

Mow  this  recent  attempt  of  Mr.  Gladstoke,  and  what  has  been 
not  inaptly  called  the  Cossack  party,  to  instruct  them  to  admire  Russia 
is  now  having  its  natural  reaction,  and  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  this 
is  the  response  to  the  subscription  in  favour  of  the  Turks  recently 
opened  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  others. 

But  the  general  attitude  of  the  Press  has  been  even  more  remark- 
able. The  Times  and  Daily  News  of  course  excepted,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  influential  newspapers  have  protested  against  the  in- 
famous calumnies  against  the  Ottoman  race,  the  no  less  infamous 
laudation  of  Russian  humanity,  and  the  equally  infamous  attempt  to 
break  all  treaties  and  interfere  in  the  internal  aifairs  of  the  Porte. 

It  is  impossible  to  specify  all,  but  honour  is  especially  due  to  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  the  Morning  Post ;  also  to  the  Daily  Telegraphy 
the  Standard^  and  to  the  weekly  paper,  Vanity  Fair. 

I  could  All  a  column  with  the  names  alone  of  the  local  and  county 
papers  which  have  emulated  their  London  contemporaries,  and  have 
not  been  inferior  to  them  in  weight  of  argument  and  patriotic  spirit, 
and  I  cannot  but  instance  one  which  lies  before  me,  the  Glasgow 
News^  of  December  20th,  containing  an  article  headed  *^  Peace  or 
"  War.'*  The  whole  situation  is  briefly  but  most  distinctly  examined 
and  exposed  therein. 

There  have,  besides,  been  the  pamphlets.  Mr.  Butler-Johnstone, 
Captain  St.  Clair,  Mr.  A.  Austin,  Sir  E.  Sullivan,  Baron  De 
WoRifS,  have  well  nigh  exhausted  the  Eastern  Question,  aud  there 
is,  besides,  that  most  able  anonymous  pamphlet,  ^^  The  Northern 
^*  Question,  or  Russia's  Policy  tjnmasked.*'  There  are  also  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Percy  Wyndham  and  Mr.  Cbawshay,  published  in 
pamphlet  form. 

Tne  Times  of  Christmas  Day  furnished  a  review  of  Mr.  Cobden 
on  the  Eastern  Question,  in  which  occur  these  words :  **  Lord  Dudley 
Stuart  and  Mr.  David  Urquhart,  Avhose  respective  crotchets  are 
**  now  forgotten.",  Nobody  will,  I  suppose,  dispute  that  the  parti- 
cular "crotchet**  of  Mr.  TJrquhart  nas  been  to  oppose  Russia  as 
dangerous  to  England,  and  to  support  Turkey  as  the  oest  security  for 
India.  The  forgotten  crotchets,  as  it  happens,  are  the  very  key  note 
of  all  the  papers  and  pamphlets  I  have  alluded  to,  and  it  is  from  that 
unacknowledged  source  and  from  the  labours  of  half  a  centurvy 
such  as  no  otner  man  has  ever  gone  through,  that  has  come  originally 
every  line  of  inspiration.  But  from  whatever  cause,  the  name  is  a 
liame  of  fear  and  must  not  be  uttered. 

Those  who  have  worked  with  Mr.  Ubquhart  during  long  years 
have  witnessed  seed  sown,  the  blade  springing  up,  and  it  looks  now  as 
if  they  would  see  the  full  com  in  the  ear.  But  other  seed  has  Mr. 
Urquhart  sown  besides  suspicion  of  Russia.  He  has  sown  sus* 
picion  of  public  men,  of  England's  Foreign  Secretaries  and  Ambas- 
sadors  especially. 

He  has  sown  the  feeling  that  the  English  law  must  be  put  in  foroe 
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against  ministers  who  do  wrong — he  has  sown,  and  that  broadcast, 
the  knowledge  of  how  that  law  can  be  enforced — ^he  has  taught  the 
constitutional  proceedings — ^he  has  shown  the  penalties.  It  is  not 
against  one  man  or  another,  one  minister  or  another,  that  he  Has 
directed  this  feeling,  but  against  any  one  who  is  guilty. 

Now  comes  the  application.  Tms  Conference,  by  the  phase  it  is 
assuming,  is  imperilling  the  very  existence  of  the  British  Empire. 

Turkey  has  a  strong  fleet  and  a  well-appointed  army  of  600,000 
of  the  best  troops  in  the  world,  flushed  mth  victoiy,  and  from  the 
Sultan  downwards  every  Osmanli  is  prepared  to  die  rather  than 
submit  to  dishonour.  Tne  Turks  have  yielded  to  England  so  often 
that  it  is  believed  there  they  will  submit  to  all.    It  is  not  so. 

These  are  Midhat  Pagha^s  words  as  telegraphed  from  Constan- 
tinople : — 

^'  Europe  asks  us  to  cut  our  throats ;  we  must  trouble  Europe  to 
^^  cut  them  for  us  if  they  are  to  be  cut.  We  came  here  &  small 
^'  number ;  if  we  go  away,  we  go  as  we  came,  leaving  to  England  the 
"  care  of  covering  the  graves  oi  those  who  are  left  bSiind." 

You  may  there/ore  have,  at  any  moment,  even  while  I  am  writing, 
at  once  an  Indian  mutiny  and  a  war  with  Turkey. 

I  say  at  any  moment,  for  a  spark  may  kindle  a  powder  magazine, 
though  it  is  said  that  the  English  fleet  is  not  now  to  be  ordered  to 
force  the  Dardanelles,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  pamphlet  proposed 
by  implication  that  it  should,  to  enforce  the  Russian  proposals.*  The 
fleet  is  not|  it  seems,  to  be  sunk  by  Turkish  batteries,  or  to  bombard 
Constantinople- — in  either  case  causing  the  Mahomedans  of  India 
to  rise  in  arms  against  the  English  rule,  and  so  lose  you  India  for 
ever. 

But  though  this,  as  it  appears,  is  not  to  take  place  immediately,  this 
Conference  renders  it  necessary  that  it  should  occur  hereafter.  Does 
any  man  suppose  that  Russia  has  taken  all  this  trouble  for  no- 
thing t  She  herself  is  in  extremis^  breaking  to  pieces  by  internal  bank- 
ruptcy and  conspiracy  at  home,  and  utterly  unable  to  face  Turkey 
single  handed,  but  her  designs  remain  the  same,  and  so  do  the  intel- 
lectual means  by  which  she  accomplishes  them. 

It  is  true  that  England  will  not  yet  ^o  all  lengths,  but  she  has  now 
admitted  as  a  principle  that  she  will  jom  Russia  in  interfering  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  Poite.  Even  supposing  Lord  Salisbitbt 
to  withdraw,  leaving  matters  exactly  as  he  found  them,  the  mischief 
has  been  done.  The  hap-hazard  turn  of  a  general  election  on  some 
vestry  matter  may  bring  a  change  of  ministiy  at  any  moment. 
Some  event,  like  the  brigandage  in  Greece  and  Italy,  can  easily  be 
got  up  in  Turkey  by  those  agents  who  got  up  the  Bulgarian  insur- 
rection, as  a  pretext  lor  more  interference ;  ana  then  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's friends  in  power,  and  ^^  emulating  Russia  in  her  good  deeds," 
as  he  proposed,  with  an  English  fleet  attacking  Turkey  by  sea  and  a 

Russian  army  by  land,  you  will  learn  what  this  present  Conference 

—         — —  -  -    - 

*  "My  hupe  is  that  the  British  fleet  will  be  so  diBtributed  as  to  enable  its  feroe  to  be  most 
^omptly  and  efficiently  appUed  on  Turkish  soil  in  concert  with  the  other  PotrexB.**— £ii/^arin 
JaorrorBf  p.  2S« 
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was  intended  to  effect,  namely,  to  sanction  the  breaking  of  treaties 
by  England,  in  order  that  hereafter,  if  not  now,  England  may  sup- 
port  treaty  brei^ung  by  force  of  aoms. 

The  next  step,  of  course,  will  be  the  application  of  a  Conference  to 
the  affairs  of  England  herself.  Nothing  can  avert  this  but  a  recoveiy 
of  the  sense  of  right  and  law  on  the  part  of  the  English  nation,  and 
this  depends  on  the  zeal  and  unremitting  exertion  or  those  who  have 
recovered  it  themselves. 

Far  better  would  it  be  for  a  man  never  to  have  heard  of  these 
thin^  at  all,  than  not  to  make  the  teaching  of  them  the  business  of 
his  life. 

StBWABT  E.  BOLLAlfD. 
Bath,  December  SO,  1876. 

To  the  above  letter  we  add,  as  a  more  definite  exposUion  of  what 
has  been  doing  at  Constantinople,  three  articles  wnich  appeared  in 
Vaxiity  Fair  on  the  16th  and  23rd  of  December  respectively : — 

No.  1. 

IS  THEEE  TO  BE  A  WARP 

Do  you  think  there  is  going  to  be  war  ?  Hat  is  the  first  question  which 
every  man's  acquaintance  puts  to  bim  when  be  meets  him  in  tbe  street,  in 
the  City,  in  the  club,  or  at  the  dinner-table.  The  quidnuncs  answer  after 
their  kind,  and  the  unprofitable  talk  goes  on,  some  speaking  the  leading 
article  of  one  paper,  some  of  another,  and  all  the  interlocutors  being  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  the  real  joints  of  the  question,  the  tremendous  issues 
involved,  the  responsibility  which  rests  on  their  own  consciences  of  baring 
a  right  judgment  in  the  matter,  and  the  power  of  influence  in  afiairs  which 
a  perfect  tmderstanding  would  give  them. 

To  political  chatterboxes,  the  St.  James's  Hall ''  Conference"  was  a  god« 
send,  in  that  it  has  given  them  innumerable  models  for  imitation.  All  the 
notes  of  the  gamut  have  been  sounded,  from  the  Duke  of  Westkimsteb's 
proposal  to  send  **  British  fleets  and  armies  to  Constantinople,  not  to  oppose 
Itussia,  but  to  coerce  the  Turk;"  from  the  crusading  outburst  of  Canon 
LmnoN,  and  the  philanthropic  ferocity  of  Mr.  Fbishan,  down  to  the  mild 
snggcstion  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxfobb  *'  to  diffuse  sound  information"  and 
Lord  Shattxsbttbt's  trembling  advice  that  we  ''  should  forgive  and  for- 
get." Even  3£r.  Oladstoive  has  tried  the  compass  of  his  intellectual 
voice,  and  from  his  very  alto  scream  *'  for  emulating  Russia  in  her  ^ood 
deeds,"  has  descended  to  the  bass  note  of  recommendW  it  as  ''  our  duty, 
^*  with  the  temptations  that  Bussia  derives  from  her  neighoourhood  of  Tur- 
nkey, that  she  should  be  jealously  and  severely  watched." 

Nothing  more  need  be  said  of  the  St.  James's  Hall  gathering,  which  it 
has  been  weU  pointed  out  was  a  ''  Conference"  where  everybody  denounced 
and  nobody  *'  conferred,"  and  was  styled  '*  national,"  being  in  reality  a 
whip  of  a  few  discredited  party  leaders  out  of  place,  some  crusading  ultra* 
High  Church  and  ultra-Ix)w  Church  clergymen,  and  a  few  literary  men 
anxious  for  notoriety;  and  which  was  so  far  ''national"  that,  according  to 
the  reports,  "  care  was  taken  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  unless  he  was 
provided  with  one  of  the  tickets  of  admission  issued  by  the  committee." 

As,  however,  perfumers  are  said  to  extract  fragrant  essences  from  mud 
and  kennel  sweepings,  even  from  the  St.  James's  Hall  National  Conference 
something  may  be  gained,  and  that  by  analysing  so  far  as  is  possible  a 
few  of  the  thoughts  as  expressed  by  the  words  of  the  various  speakers. 
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The  general  tenor  amounts  to  sometliinglike  this.  Lord  Beacoksfielb 
must  be  got  rid  of  altogether,  because  he  is  suspected  of  wishing  to  sup- 
port Turkey.  Lord  Derby  may  bare  another  trial,  because  be  sent  insult- 
ing despatches  to  the  Sultan ;  so  that  it  seems  be  has  gained  the  end  he 
looked  for  when  he  wrote  them.  Lord  Salisbubt  is  to  bold  the  post  of 
Turkish  as  well  as  Indian  Secretary,  and,  if  necessary,  to  treat  the  Sultan 
as  he  of  Baroda  was  treated.  He  is  to  concert  witb  General  Iokatisff 
the  best  means  of  effectiog  this,  and  be  may  be  permitted  darkly  to  inti- 
mate threats  of  England's  fleets  and  armies.  He  is  to  remodel  European 
Turkey  something  after  the  fashion  of  Baroda. 

If  aoBolutely  necessary,  he  is  to  consent  to  the  Bussian  armies  oecupying 
Turkish  territory ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  must  take  particular  dure  that 
Bussia  sball  not  get  bold  of  Constantinople.  He  must  manage  somehow 
or  other  to  frighten  the  Porte ;  be  must  overrule  witb  the  highest  of  bigh 
bands  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Divan ;  be  is  not  absolutely  to  de- 
clare war  against  the  Sultan,  but  he  must  be  prepared,  at  the  shortest 
notice,  to  play  Bek  Jonson's  part  of  the  "  Angry  Boy"  in  sucb  ferocibuff 
fashion  that  the  Mussulmans  shall  be  terrified  into  disarming  tbemselvee. 

Then  the  way  will  be  clear  for  any  number  of  lyanovitchs  from  Moscow, 
and  Petrovitchs  from  Novofi;orod,  Kief,  or  St.  Petersburg,  to  arrive  in  Bosnia, 
Bulgaria,  and  Roumelia,  fdl  admirably  qualified,  at  the  shortest  notice,  to 
act  as  consuls,  commissioners,  councillors,  or  members  of  local  boards,, 
school  boards,  and  the  like,  and  so  to  ameliorate  the  material,  mental,  and 
moral  condition  of  tbe  Eastern  Christians,  tbat  tbeir  somewhat  raw  material 
may  be  as  speedily  as  possible  fashioned  into  as  grand  a  nationality,  as  free, 
as  enlightened,  as  contented,  and  as  loyal  as  tbe  Polish  subjects  of  Hia 
Majesty  the  Czar. 

If  the  analysis  above  referred  to  be  continued,  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
certain  dilemma  haunts  tbe  mind  and  confuses  the  expression  of  the  Cos- 
sack Party  in  England,  whether  the  component  parts  be  office-seekers,  cle- 
rical crusaders,  or  bloodthirsty  philanthropists. 

It  is  this.  Every  one  of  them  devoutly  enunciates  tbe  axiom  tbat  the 
Emperor  of  Bussia.  is  just,  wise,  benevolent,  an  honourable  gentleman, 
and  wboUy  incapable  of  deceit ;  and  on  these  groimds  it  is  insisted  that 
England  ought  to  trust  Bussia  to  the  full. 

If  £hiva  be  mentioned,  and  the  direct  falsification  of  Count  ScHoxnrA- 
Lorr's  dficial  assurances,  or  if  the  Bussian  corps  d^armee  in  Serviabe 
adverted  to,  then  the  Englisb  Cossack  replies,  *'  The  Emperor  baa  the  beat 
intentions,  but  he  cannot  control  his  army  and  bis  people."  If  it  be  sug- 
gested that  there  is  danger  to  England  herself  from  an  uncontrollable  army 
and  people  now  as  always  beretofore  bent  on  annexation,  tben  comes  tM 
contrary  answer,  that  **  there  is  no  danger  from  these  designs,  because  we 
bave  the  guarantee  of  the  Emperor's  word."  The  obverse  retort  is  plain: 
**  If  the  Emperor  cannot  control  his  generals  and  ministers,  of  what  value 
is  bis  word  ?  If  he  can  control  them,  wby  these  Asiatic  conquests,  contrary 
to  tbe  most  solemn  professions  and  promises  ?" 

All  this  bears  upon  the  question,  will  there  be  a  war  or  not— and  if  a 
war,  between  whom  ? 

The  Imperial  House  of  Bomanoff  and  tbe  Cabinet  of  wbicb  it  is  at  once 
tbe  master  and  the  slave,  is  at  this  moment  "  between  tbe  devil  and  tbe 
deep  sea."  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  certainty  tbat  a  war  between 
Bussia  and  Turkey  would  be  ruinous  to  tbe  former.  It  is  not  alone  that 
ber  coin  and  credit  are  exbausted,  and  tbat  both  coin  and  credit  are  neces- 
sary for  a  war  of  invasion,  which  a  Bussian  attack  on  Turkey  would  be,. 
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bufc  it  means  defeat  in  the  field,  incapacity  to  force  the  tremendous  lines  of 
defence,  and  annihilation  bj  disease  of  the  armies  unable  to  force  these 
lines.  Furthermore,  it  means  destruction  of  commerce  in  the  Black  Sea, 
the  break-down  of  the  much- vaunted,  but  most  ill-constructed  railway 
system ;  and  these  are  but  the  beginnings,  for  it  means  in  addition  Polish 
insurrection,  insurrections  breaking  out  in  other  ill-administered  proyinces, 
and,  worse  than  all,  social  insurrection  at  home. 

A  real  war  with  Turkey  is  therefore  a  danger  which  the  Bussian  Cabinet 
dare  not  face.  But  how  can  they  escape  it  ?  Leaving  aside  the  remote 
chance  of  the  Porte  being  so  well  advised  as  to  take  the  initiative  and  de- 
clare war  itself,  there  is  the  terrible  giant  which  the  Eussian  Cabinet  itself 
evoked  now  urging  it  on,  like  the  monster  in  *'  Frankenstein,"  or  the  demon 
which  a  sorcerer  has  raised,  and  which  demands  work  or  it  will  rend  the 
evocator  to  pieces. 

The  great  I^afoleoit  said  that  iifly  years  after  his  death  Europe  would 
be  Bepublican  or  Cossack.  The  Bussian  aim  has  been  to  make  it  both 
Bepublican  and  Cossack.  The  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  has  secretly  and 
out  of  its  own  territory,  encouraged  those  revolutionary  agents  of  which 
the  Herzens  and  Bakunins  were  types.  'Wherever  in  its  vast  dominions 
intelligence  exists,  that  intelligence  is  actively  engoged  in  propagating  the 
principles  of  the  Nihilists,  who  are  now  to  be  found  among  the  Government 
officials  and  even  in  the  Cabinet  itself.  Necessarily  the  reaction  against 
autocratic  oppression  and  slavish  submission  takes  the  form  of  antithesis, 
and  to  the  Nihilist  of  Bussia  the  English  Bepublican  is  a  tame  slavish 
Tory,  and  the  French  Communard  a  conservative  egotist.  For  them  it  is 
not  merely  that  there  shall  be  no  God,  and  that  goods  and  women  shall  be 
all  in  common,  but  that  the  annihilation  which  they  expect  after  death  shall 
be  imitated  as  far  as  possible  for  social  institutions  in  this  life,  and  men  shall 
bring  themselves  to  resemble  wolves,  hunting  in  packs  for  rapine  and 
carnage,  and  woe  to  the  brute  who  is  less  powerful  than  they ! 

This  spectre,  which  is  now  no  longer  a  phantom,  with  living  and  moving 
limbs,  stalks  behind  the  Bussian  Emperor,  and  even  the  Bussian  Cabinet, 
and  claims  to  be  led  into  fairer  and  more  fertile  regions — to  be  let  loose,  in 
a  word,  first  upon  Turkey,  then  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  claims  to  be 
let  loose,  and  to  have  the  whole  military  strengtli  of  the  Empire  to  support 
it,  and  offers  the  bargain  that,  if  this  be  accorded,  a  longer  lease  shall  be 
granted  to  the  Imperial  family,  and  to  the  system  of  which  that  family  is  a 
part. 

Here,  then,  is  the  problem  which  the  Ministers  of  Bussia  have  to  solve 
if  they  can :  how  to  avoid  a  real  \fnT  with  Turkey ;  how  to  escape  from  the 
war  spirit  they  have  evoked  at  home.  It  is  this  which  makes  Lord  Salis- 
subt's  arrival  in  Constantinople  of  the  highest  value  to  them. 

Here,  then,  is  also  the  value  to  the  Bussian  Cabinet  of  the  Duke  of 
Wbstkinsteb's  words. 

'^  To  send  British  fleets  and  armies,  not  to  oppose  Bussia,  but  to  coerce 
the  Turk,"  is  the  very  plank  of  safety  to  save  the  Bussian  Gt)vernment 
from  the  raging  ocean  of  a  Slaavish  revolution,  or  the  adamant  rock  of 
Turkish  resistance. 

A  real  war  between  Bussia  and  Turkey  there  cannot  be ;  an  open  and 
acvowed  war  between  Turkey  and  England  there  can  scarcely  be ;  a  war 
between  Bussia  and  England  is  next  to  impossible.  Yet  it  must  not  be 
concealed  that  there  may  be  a  war  between  the  Forte  and  Bussia,  when 
the  former  shall  be  in  the  right  and  fighting  for  her  own  honour  and  her 
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own  existence,  and  when  the  latter  shall  be  careless  whether  she  meets 
defeat  or  not,  because  the  war  has  been  undertaken  b^  her  to  enforce 
terms  to  which  England  has  preyiouslj  agreed,  and  which  she  knows  that 
ultimately  England  will  put  forth  her  hand  to  compel  the  Porte  to  ac- 
cept. 

In  other  words,  if  Eussia  puts  forward  claims,  as  she  will  do,  incompatible 
with  the  existence  of  the  Porte ;  if  the  Porte  refuses  them ;  if  Englandy 
as  represented  by  Lord  Salisbury,  supports  any  of  them — ^it  must  be  em- 
phatically repeated,  supports  arvy  of  them;  and  if  there  is  one  word  of  Eng- 
lish occupation  of  Turkish  territory,  either  to  support  or  to  coerce  the 
Porte,  then  will  come  a  war,  then  a  joint  alliance  against  Turkey,  then  a 
negotiation,  then  a  surrender  of  all  Russia  wants ;  and  the  next  comedy  or 
tragedy  played  on  the  political  stage  will  be  a  similar  process  applied  to 
British  India. 

The  result  trembles  in  the  balance ;  a  few  English  gentlemen  might  in- 
cline the  scale  on  the  side  of  security,  honour,  and  right. 

No.  2. 

THE  CABINET  OF  EUSSIA  AND  THE  POPULAE  STATESMEN 

OF  ENGLAND. 

The  following  are  the  words  of  a  Bussian  Ambassador  to  his  chief  during 
the  first  years  of  the  war  which  Bussia  carried  on  against  Turkey  in 
1828—1829:— 

"  When  the  Imperial  Grovernment  examined  the  question,  whether  it 
had  become  expedient  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Porte,  in  consequence 
of  the  provocations  of  the  Sultan^  there  might  Jiave  existed  some  doubts  qf 
the  urgency  of  this  measure  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  not  sufficient 
reflected  upon  the  effects  of  the  sanguinary  reforms  which  the  Chief  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  has  just  executed  with  such  tremendous  violence,  and  also 
upon  the  interest  with  which  the  consolidation  of  that  Empire  inspired  the 
Cahinets  of  Europe  in  genewal,  and  more  especially  those  which  vfers  less 
disposed  towards  Bussia ;  the  experience  we  have  just  made  must  now  reunite 
all  opinions  in  favour  of  the  resolution  which  has  been  adopted.  The 
Emperor  has  put  the  Turkish  system  to  the  proof  and  Sis  Majesty  has  found 
it  to  possess  a  commencement  of  physical  and  moral  organisation  which  U 
hitherto  had  not.  If  the  Sultan  has  been  enabled  to  offer  us  a  more  deter- 
mined and  regular  resistance,  whilst  he  had  scarely  assembled  together  the 
elements  of  his  new  plan  of  reform  and  ameliorations,  how  formidable 
should  we  have  found  him  had  he  had  time  to  give  it  more  solidity,  and 
to  render  that  barrier  impenetrable  which  we  find  so  much  difficulty  in 
eurmountiuff,  although  art  has  hitherto  done  so  little  to  assist  nature  T 

"  Things  being  in  this  state,  we  must  congratulate  ourselves  upon  haTioff 
attacked  them  before  they  became  more  dangerous  for  us,  for  delay  would 
have  only  rendered  our  relative  situation  worse,  and  prepared  us  greater 
obstacles  than  those  with  which  we  meet. 

"  Couisrr  Pozzo  ni  Boroo. 

"  Paris,  Novtmber  28. 1828." 

These  words  have  been  republished  that  the  present  may  be  read  by  th^ 
light  of  the  past. 

Eussia  began  that  war  of  1828,  as  usual  calling  God  to  witness  to  the 
purity  of  her  intentions  and  the  disinterestedness  of  her  objects,  and  at 
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its  coDclusion  violated,  of  course,  all  her  pledges.  Our  object,  however, 
in  quoting  these  words  is  to  show  that  Russia  does  not  desire,  but  dreads^ 
any  "  reforms  or  ameliorations"  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  Her  persistent 
efforts  are  directed  to  produce  misgovernment  in  Turkey,  to  set  class 
a|2^ainst  class,  and  to  stir  up  revolts  and  insurrections  wherever  it  is  poa- 
sible.  '  Her  agents,  it  has  been  proved,  are  iustructed  to  incite  her  dupes 
to  torture  the  Turks  who  fall  into  their  hands,  in  order  to  provoke  reprisals 
which  the  European  Press,  especially  that  of  Britain,  are  tlien  prepared  to 
publish  in  an  exaggerated  form.  All  this  has  been  passing  Deu>re  our 
eyes  during  the  last  nine  months,  and  nine- tenths  of  the  atrocities  which, 
nave  been  so  circumstantially  detailed  w^e  believe  to  have  been  atrocious 
falsehoods. 

What  we  want  to  impress  upon  our  readers  is  this,  that  at  the  ''  Con- 
ference" Bussia  will  not  propose,  but  oppose,  any  and  every  reform.  What 
Bussia  desires  is,  first,  to  be  put  into  a  position  to  be  able,  with  a  fair 
chance  of  success,  to  attack  the  Turkish  Empire ;  and  failing  that,  to  give 
her  the  means  of  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
so  as  to  produce  disaffection  and  probably  revolt.  There  is  no  doubt  soma 
antagonism  between  Mahommedans  and  Christians,  but  it  is  feeble  in  com- 
parison of  the  hatred  which  rages  in  the  breasts  of  the  different  sects 
whicli  go  by  the  name  of  Christian.  The  particular  sect  which  Russia 
patronises  are  the  Slaavs,  who  are  the  most  ignorant  and  idolatrous  of  all  the 
so-called  Christians  in  the  world ;  but  they,  though  half  pagans,  are  willing 
to  acknowledge  the  Czar,  and  invest  him  with  greater  spiritual  power  than 
ever  was  claimed  by  Pope  of  Rome.  For  this  reason,  and  in  self-defence, 
the  other  Christians  are  already  petitioning  the  Sultan  not  to  grant  any 
exclusive  privileges  to  the  Slaavs. 

What  Kussia  invariably  says  to  Europe  is,  ^  Do  this,  or  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  make  war  upon  Turkey."  '  Well,  the  Turks  don't  care  much  for  Europe, 
but  they  lean  upon  Britain.  Unfortunately  the  line  we  always  take  is 
to  induce,  almost  compel  the  Porte  to  yield ;  by  this  means  encouraging 
Russia  to  make  new  demands.  Formerly  she  was  more  cautious,  but  pre- 
suming on  success,  and  on  the  weakness  of  British  Ministers,  she  has  now 
thrown  off  all  disguise,  and  in  the  face  of  day  violates  all  pledges,  and  there 
is  none  courageous  enough  to  call  her  to  account. 

It  is  known  to  every  one  that  the  riots  in  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia  were 
stirred  up  by  her  agents,  that  it  was  not  Servia  but  Russia  that  made  a 
piratical  war  upon  Turkey ;  and  yet  at  the  Conference  about  to  be  held  at 
Constantinople  the  Porte  is  not  to  be  represented.  Ostensibly  she  will  be 
present,  but  there  is  to  be  a  preliminarv  Conference,  when  the  conspirators 
-are  to  agree  upon  the  terms  to  be  presented  to  their  victim.  Had  any 
feeling  of  justice,  common  sense,  or  self-respect  existed  amongst  the  states- 
men o^  Europe,  the  Conference  would  have  met  to  the  exclusion  of  Russia, 
and  they  would  have  prescribed  to  her  the  observance  of  treaties.  Had 
that  been  done  the  world  would  not  have  been  troubled  anj  more  with  an 
Eastern  Question.  A  burglar  who  has  been  caught  breaking  into  a  house 
might  as  well  be  consulted,  and  demand  to  be  allowed  to  select  the  locks 
and  bolts  by  which  it  is  in  future  to  be  defended. 

What  is  the  most  astonishing  thing  in  the  world  is  the  fact  that  there 
are  men  in  Britain  who  abet  Russia  in  her  designs,  who  are  her  dupes  and 
her  tools.    Travellers  who  have  penetrated  beyond  Petersburg  describe 
the  state  of  the  working  population  as  something  indescribably  barbarous  . 
An  ignorance,  a  filth,  and  an  idolatry  almost  pagan  prevailing  everywhere. 
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woree  than  tbe  state  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Wliat  is  the  ChjTem- 
ment  of  Bussia,  with  its  "  holy  mission/'  doing  for  these  people  ?  Nothing. 
Thej  are  taxed  to  the  utmost ;  thej  are  encouraged  to  drink  ardent  spirits 
that  the  duty  may  swell  the  revenne  of  the  Empire.  They  are  torn  from 
their  families  and  drafted  into  robber  bands  to  ravage  the  countries  con- 
tigiions  to  their  own. 

There  is  ample  scope  for  the  energies  of  an  honest  and  enlightened 
Goremment  in  improving  the  condition  of  its  unhappy  subjecte.  The 
Empire  of  Bossia  requires  no  extension,  for  it  is  not  half  populated,  but 
instead  of  this  its  whole  mind  is  bent  upon  acquiring  more  territory.  To 
do  this,  violence  is  used  when  only  violence  will  accomplish  the  task.  The 
most  solemn  pledges  are  broken,  treachery  the  most  revolting  is  practised, 
and  such  craft  and  cruelty  as  the  past  history  of  the  world  has  not  revealed. 
Yet  there  are  men  who  can  speak  of  the  ^  holy  mission'*  of  Bussia,  and 
who  are  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  the  possession  of  Constantinople  by 
Bussia  is  only  a  means  to  an  end.  If  Bussia  is  ambitious,  exacting,  truce- 
breaking,  and  dangerous  now,  when  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Turks  and 
ourselves  to  shut  her  up  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  what  will  she  be  when  the  key 
of  the  world  is  in  her  grasp  ?  Before  two  years  we  shall  witness  the 
dismemberment  of  the  British  Empire  if  we  permit  Bussia  to  occupy  Con- 
stantinople. 

Amongst  the  ignorant  men  who  are  unconsciously  helping  Bussia  to 
accomplish  the  destruction  of  their  own  country,  can  we  include  Mr.  Glad- 
stoke  ?  He  has  had  personal  experience  of  her  actions.  He  was  a  party 
to  the  Crimean  War;  he  was  in  office  when  Bussia  violated  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  in  the  most  insulting  manner ;  he  has  seen  her  violate  that  Treaty  in 
Servia  and  Boumania ;  he  must  know  that  she  is  not  to  be  trusted.  If  he 
is  a  Christian  he  must  know  that  the  conduct  of  Bussia  is  the  reverse  of 
everything  enjoined  by  the  Author  of  our  faith  ;  and  yet  he  speaks  of  her 
"holy  mission."  We  believe  that  the  mind  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  is  so  constituted  that  he  can  make  himself  believe  whatever 
suits  his  purpose ;  it  concerns  'us  not  by  what  process  of  sophistical 
reasoning  he  arrives  at  his  conclusions  ;  we  can  only  point  to  the  fact :  in 
him  we  behold  a  man  who  holds  and  has  held  the  most  diverse  and  con- 
tradictory opinions,  advocating  them  always  with  the  same  earnestness,  elo- 
quence, and  confidence.  An  ordinary  man  might  have  felt  some  shame  and 
some  diffidence  in  presenting  himself  in  such  varied  colours,  but  he  has 
none.  It  will  be  a  day  of  woe  for  our  countrymen  if  they  ever  again  select 
him  for  a  leader. 

The  agitation  set  in  motion  by  Mr.  Gladstoke  has  done  its  work.  In 
the  first  place,  it  has  encouraged  Bussia  to  base  her  demands  on  his  pam- 
phlet, it  has  brought  about  vacillation  in  the  actings  of  the  British  Ministry, 
and  now  an  organised  party  are  assisting  Bussia  by  placing  the  whole 
matter  on  a  false  issue.  They  ignore  the  fact  that  if  we  wish  to  uphold 
the  Turkish  Empire  it  is  for  our  own  interest,  not  for  any  love  for  the 
Turks,  but  they  betray  their  ignorance  and  their  folly  m  nothing  so 
much  as  this,  as  in  supposing  that  Lord  Dbbbt  has  ever  done  anything 
but  been  hostile  to  the  Turks.  But  for  Engknd  there  would  be  no 
danger  to  Turkey. 

It  is  time  now,  however,  that  the  country  should  be  informed  authori- 
tatively by  Lord  Bsaconbfield  of  the  designs  of  Bussia,  of  her  bad  faith, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  making  a  stand  once  for  all.  It  will  not  do  any  longer 
to  speak  of  Bussia  with  bated  breath.    There  never  was  any  occasion  for 
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doing  80,  but  to  continue  to  do  so  is  to  play  into  the  bands  of  Mr. 
GhLADSTOVE  and  tbe  otber  misguided  and  unpatriotic  men,  who  are  merely 
dupes  and  tools  of  tbe  worst  and  most  corrupt  GoTemment  in  Europe. 

No.  3. 
IS  IT  SAPB  FOE  ENGLAND  TO  ABET  BTJSSIA'S  PLANS  ? 

Oke  of  tbe  minor  personages  at  tbe  St.  James's  Hall  meeting  was  re« 
ported  in  tbe  papers  to  have  said,  *'  Perish  the  Englisb  dominion  in  India, 
rather  than  we  should  strike  one  blow  for  tbe  Porte !"  This  was  generally 
understood  to  be  the  claptrap  of  a  platform  orator  desirous  of  saying  some- 
tbin^  stronger  than  anybody  else  and  outvying  others  in  the  assemblage 
wbicb  called  itself  a  Conference,  but  was  in  reality  a  sort  of  mock  auction, 
where  men  bid  for  that  notoriety  whicb  bas  tbe  same  relation  to  popularity 
that  plated  goods  have  to  silver. 

The  person  in  question  thought  fit,  on  consideration,  to  revise  bis  words, 
and  reduce  them  in  tbe  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  the  14th  to  the  inane  plati- 
tude—" Perisb  our  dominion  in  Indiia  rather  than  we  should  strike  one 
blow  for  the  wrong  against  tbe  rigbt  !*' — words  which  might  have  bad  some 
meaning  had  the  annexation  of  some  new  Indian  province  been  in  question, 
but  which,  as  applied  to  existing  circumstances,  are  nothing  more  than  a 
very  commonplace  generality. 

"  Perisb  our  dommion  in  India  !'*  is  nevertheless  a  phrase  wbich  toucbes, 
and  ought  to  touch,  the  very  keynote  of  the  apprehensions  of  every  man 
in  tbe  Britisb  Empire.  There  is  a  most  remarkable  commentary  on  it  in 
tbe  leading  journal  of  tbe  18tb  December,  wbich  contains  an  Address  to 
Her  Majesty  from  the  Amalgamated  Committees  of  the  Mabomedans  of 
India ;  on  wbicb  the  correspondent  wbo  sends  it  from  Calcutta  remarks 
that  "  the  feeling  is  much  deeper  seated,  and  that  the  Mabomedans  of 
India  do  take  a  greater  interest  in  tbe  fate  of  Turkey  than  be  at  one  time 
imagined." 

Tbis  address  sbould  be  studied  by  all.  It  is  exbaustive  botb  as  a  state* 
ment  of  facts,  as  argument,  and  as  an  intimation  of  consequences  to  result 
from  interference  with  the  independence  of  the  Porte.* 

On  this,  the  leading  Mahomedan  paper  in  Bengal  remarks : — 

**  Is  Tarkej  an  independent  Power  or  not  ?  If  it  is,  what  right  have  the  other  Powers  ef 
Enrope  to  interfere  with  her  internal  administration  ?  By  the  ninth  elanse  of  tbe  Treatj  of 
Paris  it  was  speciaUy  proTided  that  the  Foreign  Powers,  ooUectivelj  or  individnaUy,  sliali 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  internal  administration  of  Turkey,  or  claim  any  antliority 
over  the  snhjeciB  of  the  Porte.  Russia  was  allowed  by  Mr.  Gl^dstomb  to  tear  up  a  portion 
of  tlut  Treaty.    She  now  seeks  to  tear  up  tbe  remainder.*' 

Much,  very  mucb  in  the  same  strain  could  be  added,  and  it  must  be 
mentioned  that  Mussulman  Committees  bave  been  formed  in  Patna, 
Lucknow,  Lahore,  Pesbawur,  Hyderabad,  Bombay,  and  elsewhere.  To  the 
trivial  this  is  no  more  important  than  a  paragraph  recording  a  fire  or  a 
coroner's  inquest ;  to  graver  men  it  is  of  tbe  deepest  significance. 

The  real  point  is,  whetber  the  English  Government  intends  or  not  to 
accomplisb  as  against  Turkey  those  designs  whicb  Bussia  cannot  accom- 
plisb  for  herself. 

These  designs  are  multifarious.  If  the  English  representative  at  Con- 
stantinople supports  anjr  plan  either  for  the  occupation  of  any  part  of 
Turkish  territory  by  foreign  troops  of  any  nation  wbatsoever,  or  a  project 
for  introducing  an  armed  force  under  tbe  name  of  gendarmerie,  or  tbe  like, 


*  It  will  be  found  at  page  15. 
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or  for  difuurmiog  the  Mussulman  popuktion— which  is  impcMMible  witboift 
such  a  force,  and  the  proposal  of  which  is  the  pretext  for  such  foieim 
force  to  he  introduced  ;  or  for  mana^ng  the  internal  affairs  of  Turkey  bj 
mixed  commissions,  which  is  the  thm  end  of  the  wedge  for  ultinoAtelj 
bringing  in  a  force — then  will  the  British  Goyemment  have  to  count  pro- 
bably with  the  Sultan  and  his  army  at  his  back ;  but  if  the  Sultan's  heart 
fails  him,  then  most  unquestionably  with  the  Turkish  people,  and  with 
other  Mussulman  populations. 

But  even  this  is  only  one  part  of  the  consequences  which  must  ulti- 
mately ensue.  England,  hj  setting  the  example  of  breaking  treaties  at 
Russia's  behest,  and  by  taking  the  initiative  in  interfering  in  the  internal 
affiurs  of  a  Power  with  whom  she  has  solemnly  bound  herself  not  to  inter- 
fere, no  matter  what  grounds  she  alleges  for  the  breach  of  faith,  is  giving 
a  precedent  which  will  most  assuredly  be  applied  to  herself  hereaflier,  anq 
bn  the  field  of  India* 

Every  man  who  dares  to  look  events  in  the  face  knows  that  the  events 
of  185/  may  be  repeated,  but  under  very  different  circumstances.  India 
at  the  very  best  is  but  a  smouldering  volcano.  Bussian  intrigues  among 
the  Affghan  tribes,  Mahomedan  discontent  at  the  treatment  of  the  Sultan, 
a  hundred  other  things  will  cause  it,  when  the  time  comes,  to  break  into 
open  eruption,  precisely  in  the  same  way  and  by  the  same  machinery  as 
the  Bulgarian  revolts  and  as  the  Servian  insurrection  were  arranged. 

At  that  moment  there  are  certain  to  be  troubles  nearer  home — say  in 
Holland,  say  in  Belgium,  What  can  follow  but  anarchy  in  India ;  aye, 
and  anarchy  in  England,  too,  when  the  banks  break,  and  bread  fails  a 
population  already  far  advanced  to  that  state  of  lawlessness  into  which 
Mr.  Bsight'b  visits  to  Llandudno  would  seem  to  have  educated  the  poachers 
there  P 

Then  will  be  the  hour  for  a  European  Conference  on  the  affairs  of  England. 
Then,  like  M.  Thibbb  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  Lord  Salisbukt  may 
proceed  on  another  journev  to  the  Courts  of  Europe,  not  this  time  on  a 
tour  of  inquiry  as  to  the  intention  of  the  Powers,  hut  on  one  of  supplica- 
tion for  forbearance. 

Naturally  the  answer  vnll  be,  '*  Ton  can  no  more  govern  your  Indian 
possessions  than  Turkey  could  her  European  ones,  according  to  your  own 
assertion.  Look  at  Canada.  Look  at  Ireland.  You  are  manifestly  in- 
capable of  managing  your  own  matters.  Besides  you  are  not  so  rich  as 
you  pretended  to  be.  It  is  time  we  should  hold  a  Conference  and  see  what 
can  be  done  with  you.  Probably  a  Bussian  Army  of  Occupation  will  have 
to  administer  your  Indian  provinces.  France  may  be  indemnified  by 
Canada,  and  the  United  States  by  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Bermuda,  which  is  a  necessity  to  her. 

'*  Malta  will  of  course  be  restored  to  United  Italy,  and  Gibraltar  to 
Spain.  Ireland,  the  West  Indian  negroes,  and  Australia  must  have  au- 
tonomy. Hong-Kong  will  naturally  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Power 
which  has  already  large  interests  in  what  was  formerly  China." 

As  a  material  guarantee,  the  Bussian  and  German  States  will  jointly 
occupy  the  roadstead  of  Portsmouth,  which  town  will  he  garrisoned  by 
the  forces  of  those  Powers,  and  the  British  fleet  will  be  temporarily  sur- 
rendered until  the  demands  of  the  contracting  Powers  of  the  Conference 
have  been  acceded  to. 

This  is  no  vague  prophesy  nor  chimerical  suggestion.  Since  the  worid 
began  there  has  been  no  exception  to  the  rule  of  that  Nemesis  which 
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forces  the  Bternest  lex  talionis,  and  exacts  the  most  complete  letribution 
from  etrerj  nation'  which  breaks  treaties. 

If  those  whose  fortunes  are  bound  up  in  India  did  but  know  that — nay, 
if  every  man  and  woman  in  these  realms  who  has  an  interest  in  the  country 
could  but  perceive  it ;  even  if  the  pauper  in  the  workhouse  could  under* 
stand  that  his  daily  dole  of  bread  depends  on  it — there  would  be  no  ques* 
tions  of  "  policy"  or  of  plans  such  as  those  of  which  the  British  Ambas- 
sador said  to  the  Bussian  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg^  in  November,  185d, 
that  **  Her  Majesty's  Government  looked  more  to  the  object  than  to  this  or 
that  plan  of  bringing  about  an  arrangement."  There  would  be  one  cry 
from  these  English  subjects,  as  there  has  been  from  the  Mahomedan  onea^ 
to  the  Quxx9,  praying  her  not  to  encroach  on  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
Porte  in  contravention  of  the  express  stipulations  of  the  T^aty  of  Paris. 

Should  this  prayer  of  forty  millions  of  Eastern  men  be  unheeded  or  an- 
supported  by  tne  thirty  millions  of  these  islands,  and  should  the  wrong  be 
done  against  which  these  forty  millions  protest,  and  this  from  a  deference 
to  the  clamour  of  fanatics  and  political  charlatans,  then  must  the  day  come, 
and  that  soon,  when  England's,  sceptre  shall  be  broken,  her  kingdom  dis- 
membcnred,  and  her  dominions  partitioned  as  a  spoil.  You  may  say,  *'  This 
will  not  happen  in  my  day"-— so  has  said  heretofore  every  nation  that  baa. 
perished,  the  very  hour  before  its  destruction. 


Mahomedan  Address  to  the  Queen. 

The  following  is  the  Address  to  the  Queen,  adopted  by  the 
Committee  appointed  by  resolution  at  a  great  public  meeting 
of  the  Mahomedan  community  in  the  Town  Hall,  Cal- 
cutta. 

To  Heb  Most  G-baoioits  Majesty  Yiotobia,  Qubbit  of  the  XJkited 
KiKonoM  OF  Gbeat  Bbitaik  ANn  Ibelaitd,  akd  Empbssb  of 
IirniA. 

May  it  please  jour  Most  Excellent  and  Imperial  Majestj,— We,  the 
nndersigned,  Mahomedans  of  all  denominations  oi  India  and  Your  Majestr's 
loyal  subjects,  for  ourselyes  and  the  vast  numbers  of  those  of  our  faith 
whom  we  are  accustomed  to  represent  in  public  matters  and  on  public 
occasions,  beg  to  approach  Your  Majesty,  in  all  duty  and  submission,  with 
onr  humble  sentiments  on  a  State  question,  not  of  Indian  or  even  Asiatic 
only,  but  human  importance. 

Such  we  are  advised  and  beliere  is  the  Historic  *' Eastern  Question'* 
(so  called  in  Western  Europe),  which  periodically  agitates  the  miuds  of 
Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  nations,  and  involves  several  races  in 
deadly  conflict,  and  is  a  perennial  drain  on  the  resources  of  Turkey,  and  a 
permanent  difficolty  in  the  Government,  paralysing  all  efforts  for  admi- 
nistrative reform,  and  indisposing  the  rulers  towards  all  suggestions  .for 
the  political  advancement  of  the  subject  races  or  dependent  nationalities. 

One  of  those  periodical  conflicts  is,  at  this  moment,  raginf  in  Eastern 
Europe — one  of  those  civil  struggles  in  Turkey,  excited  by  foreign  ambition 
and  the  hereditary  policy  of  rivals. 

The  home  embarrassments  of  the  Sultanate  have  been  seised  as  the 
most  convenient  opportunity  for  renewing  the  attack  on  the  Mussulman 
patrimony  in  Europe,  to  wmch  the  enemy  seem  pledged. 
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Happiljy  the  empire  of  tbe  East  is,  bjr  the  blessiDg  of  the  Almighty, 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  quite  able  to  maintain  the  peace  of  its  proyincea  aod 
suppress  orert  erime  against  its  authority.    Happilj,  too,  the  combined 
skill,  firmness,  and  moderation  of  Turkej  and  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
the  European  Powers  are  essaying,  and  the  magnanimous  efforts  of  the 
truly  liberal  statesmen  of  the  West  are  being  directed,  to  confine  the  war 
to  its  present  local  limits,  its  internecine  character,  and  its  comparati^ety 
provincial  proportions.    Unhappily  the  present  rebellion,  like  preceding 
ones  stirred  from  without,  is  being  maintained  by  the  arms  and  advice,  the 
blood  and  treasure,  of  outsiders.    The  same  professional  pens,  which  have 
well  nigh  succeeded  in  infuriating  Europe  against  the  Turks  by  sensa- 
tional details  of  Circassian  and  Bashi-Bazouk  atrocity  in  Serria  and  Bul- 
garia— though  they  have  studiously  passed  over  the  extreme  provocations 
given  by  the  feudatories  and  subjects  of  Turkey,  and  the  horrors  perpe- 
trated by  them-— have  themselves  testified  to  the  active  part  in  the  war 
taken  by  foreign  Powera,  in  violation  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  the  peace 
of  Europe  guaranteed  by  Treaty.  Nevertheless,  it  is  consolatory  to  know,  to 
us  Mahomedans  in  especial,  that  Islamite  valour  and  Islamite  statesmanship 
have  not,  so  far,  been  unequal  to  the  situation.  If  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy 
and  under  the  conditions  of  society  in  the  modem  world,  amid  all  the 
European  progress  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  they  have 
disappointed  any  expectations  in  not  reproducing  the  Bajazets  (Bayazids), 
Amuraths  (Murads),  and  Mahmouds  or  the  past,  the  Turks  now,  as  here- 
tofore, have,  by  their  various  well-earned  successes  in  the  field  under  great 
disadvantages  and  difficulties,  vindicated  their  position  as  a  ruling  race  in 
Europe.    At  the  same  time  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  insurgents 
have  by  their  low  morale  disgusted  their  very  allies,  and  shown  how  disin- 
clined they  were  of  themselves  to  resist  constituted  authority,  and  how 
incapable  they  are  of  maintaining  the  conflict.    Still  there  are  those  who, 
rather  than  allow  that  contest  to  come  to  its  natural  termination,  would 
bring  about  a  general  war,  the  end  of  which  no  man  can  foresee,  by 
fomenting  the  differences  of  religion  and  the  antipathies  of  race.     The 
wildest  dreams  of  religious  and  political  enthusiasts  are  seriously  proposed 
as  the  solution  of  a  long-standing  question,  and  a  crusade  preached  to 
realise  the  dreams.    That  is  a  situation  for  the  Holy  Eastern  Empire 
which  naturally  commands  the  sympathies  of  all  Mussulmans  throughout 
the  world,  who  look  upon  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  as 
the  defender  of  their  religion  and  custodian  of  their  holv  cities  and  shrines, 
and  for  whom  the  majority  of  them  are  commanded  t^  pray.    Above  all, 
the  anti-Islamite  upheaval  in  Christendom  not  only  affects  the  peace  of 
ihind  of  every  Mussulman,  but  is  calculated  to  alarm  all  Mahomedan  Sove- 
reigns in  regard  to  their  rights  and  possessions,  aud  all  Mahomedan  sub- 
jects, wheresoever  domiciled,  as  to  the  future  of  their  faith  -in  general,  and 
in  particular  of  the  toleration  in  their  religious  observances  and  law  that 
any  of  them  may  anywhere  now  happen  to  enjoy. 

In  such  a  crisis,  when  the  judgment  of  the  wisest  may  well  fail,  and 
the  coolest  may  be  carried  into  the  whirlpool  of  religious  passion,  the  con- 
duct of  Your  Majesty's  Qovernment  has  been  such  as  to  call  forth  the 
gratitude  of  the  whole  Mahomedan  world. 

The  Mahomedans  of  India — who,  from  tbe  facilities  for  accurate  and 
prompt  information  by  pilgrimage  and  travel,  and  through  the  Post-office, 
the  telegraph,  and  the  press  offered  by  Your  Majesty's  benign  and  enlight- 
ened Government,  are  better  situated  for    correct  judgment  than  the 
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sabjects  of  the  Maboinedan  States  themselves — can  never  forget  how  for  a 
long  series  of  years  the  advice,  influence,  and  assistance  of  the  British 
nation  have  enabled  Turkey  to  maintain  her  rights  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  her  neighbours.  And,  notvrithstanding  the  internal  difficulties 
of  the  Sublime  Porte,  which,  no  doubt,  will  have  a  speedy  settlement,  we 
are  persuaded  that  England  will  continue,  now  as  heretofore,  to  fulfil  her 
historic  function  in  the  council  of  the  nations,  to  see  that  justice — that 
fair  play,  at  least,  if  tio  favour— be  done  to  the  Mussulman  in  Europe. 
Whatever  the  final  issue  of  the  struggle — whateyer  our  confidence  ifn  the 
native  strength  of  the  Osmanlee  race  by  themselves  and  as  the  com- 
manders of  the  resources  of  the  whole  Turkish  Empire — however  absolute 
our  trust  on  the  All-wise  Allah  as  the  ever-durins  and  never*failing  might 
of  right — however  firm  and  unshaken  our  belief  m  the  ultimate  future  of 
the  faith  revealed  to  man  by  the  last  of  His  prophets— we  should  be  untrue 
to  ourselves  if  we  did  not  acknowledge  our  deepest  obligations  for  all  the 
past  and  the  present  to  Your  Boyal  and  Imperial  self,  Your  Majesty's  Oo- 
yernment,  and  our  British  fellow-subjects  in  general. 

Accept  therefore,  Madam,  kindly,  this  poor  expression  of  our  heartfelt 
gratitude. 

GalcntU,  November  20,  1676. 


^^Pacification  of  Greece. 
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MR.  GLADSTONE'S  MISREPEESENTATION  OF  THE 
PART  TAKEN  BY  MR.  CANNING. 

In  a  public  meeting  held  under  the  name  of  a  "  Conference,"  at  St. 
James's  Hall,  on.l'riday,  December  8, 1876,  Mr.  Gladstone  said: — 

'  "  I  am  not  here  to  lay  down  plans  for  the  Go? ernment  of  these  proYiuces,  to  teach 
a  policy  to  Lord  Salisbury  or  anybody  else,  but  I  will  ventare  to  place  a  model  befoie 
his  eyes,  and  that  model  is  supplied  in  the  policy  of  Mr.  Canning  in  the  case  pf 
Greece.  That  is  a  subject  which  has  in  some  degree  passed  away  from  the  memory 
of  England — such  is  the  rapid  succession  of  political  events ;  but  it  has  not  passed 
from  the  memory  of  Greece,  and  the  recollection  of  that  dbtinguished  man  is  as  a  star 
of  hope  in  the  firmament  to  those  oppressed  populations.  Now,  what  was  the  clia- 
racter  of  the  policy  of  Mr.  Canning  ?  It  consisted  entirely  in  these  three  things : 
In  the  first  ^lace,  he  sought  to-  acquire  the  confidence  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  teach 
them  to  look  to  England  as  therr  protector.  He  did  acquire  it  bytlie  simplest 
process  in  the  world,  viz.,  bv  showing  that  he  leas  ready  to  receive  it.  Having  done 
that,  Mr.  Caitnixg  assumea  a  bold  initiative.  His  next  step  was  to  invoke  the  aid 
of  Russia;  that  is  the  most  satisfactory  chapter  in  our  history,  because,  although 
thcjr  have  closer  contact  in  religion,  yet  in  respect  of  tlte  question  of  civil  and  social 
institutions,  upon  which  so  much  of  ths  happiness  of  human  life  depends,  it  must  be 
recollected  that  these  Greeks,  Sclavs,  and  Roumanians  have  one  great  point  in 
common,  viz.,  that  their  social  and  political  opinions  are  entirely  popmar,  libera],  and 
perhaps  democratic.  From  the  history  of  the  Turkish  monarchy  you  may  judge  of 
the  claims  which  the  Turkish  Government  has  established  to  the  grateful  recol- 
leeiion  of  the  Gredcs  and  other  Gliristians.  Mr.  Canning  knew  quite  well  that  with 
the  free  institutions  of  this  country  he  was  in  a  condition  to  challenge  and  obtain 
the  confidence  of  the  Greeks,  and  he  did  obtain  that  confidence.  The  Greeks  had  by 
the  most  formal  proceedings  of  which  they  were  capable  committed  solemnly  to 
Great  Britain  the  charge  of  the  infant  State.  What  did  Mr.  Canning  do  after  that  \ 
He  instantly  auumed  a  bold  initiative.  He  at  once  put  tliis  country  in  the  place 
which  he  felt  she  was  entitled  to  occupy  through  having  received  such  a  testimony  of 
grateful  affection.  Having  assumed  the  initiative,  what  was  his  first  step  P  It  was 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  Russia.    He  invited  the  concert  of 'Europe;  but  before  inviting 
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^at  concert,  lie — or  at  least  the  Cabinet  in  which,  he  vas  the  Foreign  Minister — 
sent  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  1826  he  obtained  the 
cordial  aid  of  Hussia.  When  England  and  Russia  had  carried  thron;^h  that  work 
together,  they  solicited  tlie  aid  of  the  re«t  of  Bnrope.  They  obtained  the  aid 
of  France,  but  they  did  not  obtnin  that  of  the  other  Powers.  Now,  I  may  say  of  that 
chapter  in  our  history  that  it  is  one  of  tiie  most  satisfactory  chapters  upon  which  we 
can  look  back,  and  the  Yltal  and  distinguishing  point  in  that  chapter  is  the  genuine 
confidence  which  led  Mr.  Canning  to  aflc  tlie  aid  of  Russia  as  beyond  and  above  all 
things  necessary  for  the  settlement  and  establishment  of  Greek  liberties."* 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1824,  M.  Bodiob,  Secretary  to  the  Greek 
OoyernmeTit,  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  GAiTifmG  complaining  of  a  Note 
circulated  by  Russia  in  the  Gazettes  of  Europe.     He  said : — 

**  The  subject  of  this  Note  is  Greece,  on  whose  fate  it  decides  at  the  pleasure 
of  a  will  which  is  foreign  to  her.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  a  Note  so  unjust 
and  cruel  can  have  issued  from  such  a  Court  lis  the  Court  of  Russia. 

"  However,  the  Greeks  cannot  help  entertaining  this  idea;  and  under  this  cirooBi- 
stance,  the  Greek  j^ation  and  its  Gonremment,  whose  ory^an  I  hare  the  liononr  to 
be  in  the  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  homa^  which,  they  express  to  Hia 
Bntannio  Majesty,  by  the  medium  of  your  Excellency^  solemnly  dedoone  that  they 
prefer  a  glorious  death  to  the  shameful  lot  which  it  is  proposed  to  compel  them 
to  undergo."  « 


"for  all  these  reasons,'  Greece,  I  think,  has  the  right,  morally  and  politically,  to 
hope  for  every  species  of  succour  and  protection  on  the  part  of  the  pnilanthropical 
English  Nation,  and  aA)0Te  all.  of  Bis  >BritpmLic  Ma>qpty,  whose  venerable  senti- 
ments are  so  well  known." 

To  this  Mr.  Cannino  f^pHed : — 

"Whether  the  paper  il  self  be  authentic,  it  is  not  for  me  to  admit  or  deny ;  but  it 
is  due  to  the.Court  of  St  Petersburg,  to  declare  .to  you,  that  any  Plan  of  Pftcification. 
emanating  from  that  Court,  would  be  drawn  up  (as  the  British  Govermnent  siucerelj 
beTieve)  in  anything  but  an  unfriendly  disposition  towarda  Greece. 

In  June,  1885^  the  GreekGovernment,  by  a  solemn  decree,  "placed 

**  voluntarily,  the  sacred  deposit  of  its  liberty,  of  its  national  inde- 

*  pendence,  and  of  its  political  existence  under  the  absolute  defence 

^  of  Great  Britaiu."~(State  Papers  for  1824-25,  pp.  899-906. 

-.  Mr.  Canning  did  not  therefore  teach  the  Gkedcs  to  look  to  England 

a*  their  Protector;  he  threw  them  back  npon  Russia.     He  did  notj 

after  thus  receiving  the  sacred  deposit,  take  a  bold  initiative.    He  bad 

already  taken  a  different  sort  of  initiative.     On  the  17th  of  June, 

1824,  at  a  Conference  held  at  St.  Petersbui^,-!- 

•'The  Ambassador  of  Hia  Britannic  Majesty  declares  t1»at  not  having  yet  received 
flie  detailed  instructions  w^iich  he  expects  on  the  important  qtiestion  of  Greeee,  he 
confines  himself  for  the  moment  to  the  expression  of  iihe  general  adhesion  of  his 
Court  to  tlie  views  pat  ronrard  by  Russia  in  the  Memoir  of  the  9th  of  January."-- 
Chuni  Prokaseh^s  History  of  the  Greek  Inswreeiion^  vol.  iv.  p.  86. 

How  Mr.  Canning  waa  deluded  by  Bassia  into  the  Protocol  of  the 
4th  of  April,  1826,  and  the  Treaty  of  July  Gth^  1827 ;  how  the  combined 
fleets  of  England,  France,  afnd  Russia  per})eirated,  irittmlit  a  Decla- 
ration of  War,  the  Massacre  of  NtCvarino ;  how'  Sussia  in  the  Treaty 
<if  Adrianople  violated  the  fifth  ailicle  of  the  Treaty  of  the  6th  of 
July,  1827,  which  forbade  her  .to  obtain  increase  of  territory  or  ex- 
clusive iniinenoe  or  commercial  advantage  ;  and  how,  after  Mr.  Cak* 
kinq's  death,  England  joined  Russia  in  the  persecution  of  Grreece^ 
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'wbich  he  had  really  wished  to  befriend,  is  not  written  in  the  annals 
of  history.  It  has  .to  be  laboriouslj  extracted  from  diplomatic  docu- 
ments'. These  documents  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Diplomatic 
Review^  the  following  numbers  of  which  relate  to  the  intrigue  which 
is  called  "  The  Pacification  of  Greece.*' 
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Proposed  Withdrawal  from  Interference 

with  Turkey. 

TO  THE  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. . 

•  • 

Thb  Hifmble  avs  Loyal  Petition  ov  thb  Ukdsbbxqkxd  Fomsiev. 

arfaibs  committbeb. 
Showbth— 

That  in  the  pretent  extraordioary  ebullition  of  opinions  respecting  the 
Turks,  the  Undersigned,  Your  Majesty 'a  lojuil  subjects,  approach  the  throne 
irith  feelTngs  of  the  greatest  anxiety  and  a  sense  of  the  deepest  respon* 
sibility. 

'     That  for  move  than  two  hundred  years  titers  has  been  an  alliance  between 
.the  Gkyvereigns  of  this  country  and  the  Sultans  of  Turk^. 

That  during  this  time  British  subjects  have  received  in.  Torkey  a  hos- 
pitality far  exceeding  that  given  in  this  country  to  any  ioreigners;  amount 
ing,  indeed,  to  such  exceptional  privileges  as  cannot  be  granted  without 
weakening  the  Gk>vemment  and  impoverishing  the  revenues  of  the  country 
tliat  grants  them. 

*  That  during  this  time  the  Sultan  has  never  violated  a  Treaty  with  the 
Crown  of  England,  or  committed  an  injury  against  the  people  of  this 
country. 
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That  daring  tlie  latter  part  of  this  period  an  allianoe  has  also  snbairtsd 
between  the  Crown  of  England  and  that  of  Boasia. 

That  the  Emperors  of  fiussiA,  unlike  the  Sultans,  have  never  shown  any 
faTOur  to  the  people  of  this  country,  and  have  never  considered  themselvea 
bound  by  any  Treaty  for  a  moment  longer  than  it  suited  their  convenience 
to  observe  it. 

That  in  1780  the  Empress  Cathebine  of  Bussia  combined  all  Europe  in 
a  League  called  the  Armed  Neutrality,  to  destroy  the  naval  power  of 
Oreat  Britain. 

That  in  1800  the  Bussian  Cabinet,  under  the  Emperor  Faitl,  renewed 
this  League  and  thus  brought  about  a  war  between  Eudand  and  Denmark, 
but  so  soon  as  they  had  secured  the  destruction  of  the  Danish  fleet  by  that 
of  England,  they  murdered  their  Emperor,  and  signed  the  Convention  of  St. 
Petersburg  without  receiving  any  injury  from  the  armaments  of  England. 

That  in  1807,  without  any  provocation,  the  Emperor  AL£XAin>£K  I.  aa- 
nnlled  this  and  all  other  Conventions  with  England. 

That  in  1814  Lord  Castlebsaoh,  remonstrating  against  the  unreason- 
able demands  of  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  as  regards  Poland,  stated  in  a 
letter  to  that  Emperor  that  the  English  Government  had  assisted  him  in 
obtaining  territory  from  Turkey,  Persia,  Sweden,  and  Dennuirk ;  England 
having  had  no  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  two  former  Powers,  and 
against  the  two  latter  none  except  that  they  had  allied  themselvea  against 
i&igland  with  Bussia. 

That  in  1827  the  Bussian  Chancellor,  Count  NessElbobb,  by  his  skill 
in  diplomatic  intrigue  obtained  from  the  Minister  of  the  King  of  EMGLAin), 
Mr.  Cakhhto,  a  Treaty  by  which  England  agreed  to  assist  Bussia  in  the 
dismemberment  of  Turkey,  the  delusion  which  induced  him  being  contained 
in  the  phrase  ''  Pacification  of  Greece.'* 

That  this  Treaty  led  to  the  Battle  of  Navarino,  in  which  the  English, 
Bussian,  and  French  fleets  destroyed  that  of  Turkey  in  a  time  of  peace, 
the  circumstances  of  which  very  much  resemble  those  of  the  present 
conjuncture,  inasmuch  as  these  three  Powers,  while  at  peace  with  Turkey 
were  making  demands  in  support  of  the  Greek  Insurrection. 

That  Count  Pbokesch,  afterwards  for  so  many  years  Austrian  Inter- 
nuntio  at  Constantinople,  writing  from  Smyrna,  November  8, 1827,  records 
that  the  Battle  of  Navarino  spread  a  panic  among  the  Christians,  and 
adds,  "  The  panic  was  felt  all  through  Asia  Minor,  but  no  outrage  occurred, 
and  we  observed  with  wonder  and  respect  the  bearing  and  self-restraint  of 
the  Turks." 

That  then,  as  now,  Bussia  was  the  enemy  of  Turkey,  that  Greece  feared 
Bussia,  that  Servia  has  still  greater  reason  to  fear  Bussia,  for  Bussian 
troops  lord  it  over  her  army,  and  a  Bussian  general  treats  their  Prince  as  a 
puppet,  yet  the  English  Minister  associates  Bussia  in  his  mediation  between 
Turkey  and  Servia. 

That  in  1840  Lord  Palmsbstok,  then  Secretanr  of  Foreign  Affairs  to 
Tour  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  signed  a  Treaty  with  Bussia,  Turkey,  Austria, 
and  Prussia,  which  contemplated  the  occupation  of  Constantioople  by 
a  Bussian  army,  and  that  this  operation  was  called  **  Pacification  of  the 
Levant." 

That  in  1858,  the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  having  entered  the  Danubian 
Principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  with  a  small  force.  Your  Majesty's 
•Ministers  induced  the  Sultan  not  to  treat  this  as  a  belliserent  act,  until  at 
last,  compelled  by  the  threats  of  his  own  subjects  to  deeiare  war  against 
BusBJa,  he  immediately  expelled  the  Bussian  soldiers  from  tlie  Prin* 
cipalities. 
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That,  in  the  same  year,  Your  Majesty's  Ministers  persuaded  the  Saltan 
sot  to  send  his  fleet  into  the  Black  Sea,  and  thus  enabled  the  whole  Bussian 
fleet  to  sail  from  Sebastopol  and  to  destroy  the  small  Turkish  squadron  at 
Sinope ;  and  that  Lord  Clabbnbok  afterwrrds  wrote  to  Lord  Stbattobd 
1>B  BsDCLiTFB  that  "  Her  Majesty's  Government  expects  the  Porte  dearly 
"  to  understand,  that  so  long  as  this  country  remains  at  peace  with  Bussia, 
**  no  aggression  on  the  Russian  territory  by  the  naral  forces  of  the  Saltan 
**  can  be  permitted." 

That  thus  the  Gk)vemment  of  this  country,  while  professing  an  alliance 
with  Turkey  and  sending'a  fleet  nominally  for  her  protection  against  Bussia, 
in  reality  used  that  fleet  to  protect  Bussia  against  Turkey. 

That  the  Undersigned  are  convinced  that  the  aggression  of  Russia,  in 
1858,  on  the  Danubian  Principalities  would  not  have  been  made  had  net 
the  Emperor  of  Bttssia  known  that  the  British  Embassy  at  Constan- 
tinople would  persuade  the  Sultan  not  to  treat  that  incursion  as  an  act 
of  war. 

That  the  Undersisned  are  farther  convinced  that  the  attack  upon 
Sebastopol  was  entirely  superfluous  as  a  means  of  defendin^^  Turkey,  who 
bad  already  expelled  the  Russians  from  her  territory,  while  it  was  useful  to 
Bussia  by  prolonging  the  war  till  the  Sultan  should  be  induced  to  accept 
the  terms  proposed  by  Bussia. 

That  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  on  the  29th  of  June,  1854,  by  Count 
Nbsselbode  on  the  part  of  Russia,  were  the  same  as  the  counter-proposals 
made  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1854,  by  M.  Dboittk  db  Lhutb  on  the  part  of  the 
Allies,  so  that  between  Kussia  on  the  one  hand,  and  England  and  France 
on  the  other,  there  was  really  no  quarrel. 

That  the  negotiations  in  the  spring  of  1855  were  broken  off  because  the 
Sultan  would  not  agree  to  the  Fourth  Point,  which  proposed  a  common 
guarantee  by  his  enemy  Bussia,  his  two  Allies,  England  and  France,  and  a 
neutral  Power,  Austria,  of  the  privileges  of  his  Christian  subjects,  that  is  to 
say,  a  common  interference  by  four  foreign  Powers  with  his  sovereign 
rights. 

That  the  Saltan  never  did  agree  to  this  interference,  but  expressly  stipu- 
lated in  the  ninth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  that  no  such  interference 
should  be  permitted. 

That  in  the  same  article  the  Sultan  communicated  to  the  Allies  and  to 
Bussia  that  he  had  issued  the  Firman  now  known  as  the  Hatti  Humayun. 

That  by  the  form  of  this  communication  and  by  several  of  the  provi- 
fiions  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  England,  France,  and  Sardinia,  who  had 
engaged  in  the  war  as  Allies  of  Turkey,  and  Austria  and  Prussia,  who 
had  been  neutral,  were  placed  together  with  Bussia  on  one  side  and  the 
Porte  on  the  other. 

That  the  Hatti  Humayun  is  a  document  at  once  vague  and  impracti- 
cable, and  calculated  not  to  reorganise  the  Government  of  Turkey,  but  to 
throw  it  into  confusion. 

That  the  experience  of  all  ages  has  shown  that  there  are  only  two  ways 
in  which  a  bad  government  can  be  conrerted  into  a  good  one,  namely,  by 
independent  improvement  from  within,  or  by  conquest  by  a  single  Power 
from  without ;  and  that  the  attempt  to  give  to  six  foreign  rowers  a  control 
over  the  Turkish  Government  can  have  no  other  result,  as  in  its  inception 
it  can  have  had  no  other  purpose  than  to  fill  Turkey  with  confusion  and 
bloodshed. 

That  in  order  to  form  some  idea  of  what  that  confusion  will  be,  it  will 
be  necessary  only  to  consider  what  would  have  been  the  consequences  in 
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this  countrv',  if  tbe  coi)troTer$ieB  which  were  flettled  in  the  British  Vsr* 
liaroent  respecting  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acta,  CathoHic  Sisabilitiea^ 
Parliamentary  Beform,  the  Com  Laws,  and  the  Irish  Church,  had  been 
dealt  with  by  Orders  in  Council  issued  in  obedience  to  the  fiat  of  a  Con' 
ference  of  six  foreign  Powers,  one  of  which  should  have  entertained  the 
intention  of  transferring  her  capital  to  London. 

That  tlie  proposal  recently  made  to  Turkey  on  the  part  of  this  country 
and  of  llussia  to  establisli  a  form  of  government  for  part  or  the  whole  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  under  the  guarantee  of  the  other  Powers,  signataries 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paritt,  ia  a  proposal  which  really  embodies  the  Fourth  Pomi 
which  England,  Sussia,  and  France  endeavoured  to  force  upon  the  Porte  in 
3(855,  but  without  success. 

That  it  is  evident  that  the  part  taken  by  England  in  all  these  transaction* 
has  not  been  that  of  really  supporting  Turkey,  but  that,  on  the  contrary^ 
if  England  had  throughout  refused  to  join  in  interference  in  the  intemal 
affairs  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  that  Empire  would  have  retained  its 
independence,  and  in  all  probability  would  have  reformed  many  of  its 
abases. 

That  during  the  various  discussions  of  the  Plenipot^tiarieB  of  the  3ix 
powers  respecting  the  government  of  the  Dauubian  Principalities,  the 
British  Government  has  generally  admitted  that  the  rights  of  the  Ports 
were  infringed,  but  has  always  advised  it  to  give  way. 

That  in  1867  Lord  Dsrby,  then  Your  Majesty's  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  persuaded  the  Sultan  tK>  give  up  the  Servian  fortresses. 

That  last  year  an  insurrection  was  contrived  by  Russia  and  Servia  in  the 
Herzegovina,  and  that  under  pretence  of  this  insurrection  Serria  has 
invaded  Turkey,  assisted  by  officers  and  soldiers  sent  from  Bussia  with  the 
knowledge  and  approval  of  the  Bussian  Government. 

That  these  proceedings  were  recently  described  with  accuracy  by  the 
First  Lord  of  Your  Majesty's  Treasury,  Lord  Beacoksfixli),  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: — 

"  Wellf  this  war  has  gone  on — this  outrageous  and  wicked  war,  for  of  all  the  wan  that 
ever  were  waged  there  never  was  a  war  less  justifiable  than  the  war  made  by  Serria  agalaal 
the  Porte.  The  Porte  may  hare  ten  thousand  faults — I  will  not  say  ten  thouaand  criaiei^ 
but  ten  thousand  faults — and  those  faults,  its  weak  Government,  and  other  drcumstaBoes, 
may  lead  unhappily  to  crimes.  But  still  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  as  regards  the 
relations  between  Servia  and  the  Porte,  not  only  every  principle  of  international  law,  not 
only  every  principle  of  public  morality,  but  eyery  principle  of  hononr  was  outraged.  The 
Porte  was  fbrmerly  in  possession  of  the  chief  fortressea  in  Servia,  no  one  qaestioniag  its 
right ;  and  it  only  gave  them  up  because  Servia  made  strong  representations  to  the  Great 
Powers  and  because  the  Great  Powers  pledged  their  honour  almost  to  Turkey  that  if  she 
would  only  give  up  Belgrade  and  the  other  fortresses  she  should  never  be  annoyed  by  Servxar^ 
ife  was  only  through  that  that  the  Servians  had  the  power  of  making  the  resistance  which 
they  have  made.    Now  you  have  this  war." 

That,  nevertheless,  Your  Majesty's  Ministers  have  been  and  are  snp- 
porting  Servia  against  Turkey  in  a  manner  which  Lord  BEiLCOKKFixu> 

has  described  as  follows : — 


''The  moment  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  ascertained  that  Servia  was  beatMi» 
exhausted,  and  in  a  state  of  much  despair,  we  communicated  confidentiaUy  with  Servia.  We 
said  : — *  We  cannot  offer  to  mediate  because  that  would  be  liable  to  misaoderstanding,  and  it 
might  be  said  hereafter  it  wss  because  of  our  offering  to  mediate  that  you  did  not  make  the 
defence  of  which  you  were  capable ;  but,  if  you  find  yourself  in  a  position  in  which  your 
affairs  are  desperate,  communicate  with  England,  and  we  will  give  you  all  the  friendly  offiees 
we  cap/  Well,  what  happened  ?  In  a  very  short  time  Servia  came  to  England  and  asid  :-^ 
*  Do  what  you  can  for  us.'  We  have  done  what  we  can  for  them.  Lord  Obbbt,  the  IGniatar 
who  does  nothing,  carried  through  a  successful  mediation  under  the  most  difficult  ciream- 
stances.  Turkey  was  triumphant.  She  had  crushed  these  ungrateful  subjects  of  the 
SuzerauL    But  Lord  Derby,  not  only  induced  all  the  Powers  to  act  with  him  ia  mediatioB  ; 


lie  obtained  the  mott  dSfflefak  thin^  in  the  world— ftn  armistice,  because  Turkey  natarally 
said  >^*  We  have  been  inVaded  intha  meet  grooB  and  oatrageoaiB  manner;  we  have  defended 
oureelves  with  vigoar  and  sutcelft ;  we  are  now  the  winning  party ;  and  to  ask  us  to  grant  ai| 
armistice  when  at  the  end  of  the  armistice  those  whom  we  look  npon  tiA  rebels  will  attack  ui 
with  renovated  energies  is  against  all  the  principles  and  experience  of  that  civilisation  of 
which  7on  somnch  boast.'  Who*  can  denr  that  that  was  a  plea  to  be  respectfully  listened 
fo  ?  Bnt  Tnrkey  said  :-^'  We  know  the  difficnltles  under  which  all  the  European  States  are 
labooring,  especiallj.  with  the  pr^udioes  against  our  Government  We  are  perfectly  willing 
to  grant  peace  to  Servia  on  liberal  and  generous  terms — nay,  on  terms  which  yon  shall  your*' 
selves  decide.  What  we  ask  is,  that  when  you  demand  an  armistice  you  will  at  the  same 
time  let  the  principles  of  that  j)eace  be  mentioned.'  Well,  there  were  very  great. difficulties; 
Yon  cannot  do  always  that  which  Is  Just  or  right  Ton  must  do  that  which  on  the  whole 
you  think  is  for  the  benefit  of  Buiope,  and  for  the  general  advantage,  I  may  say^  of  human 
mature.  Lord  Disrbt  has  exerted  the  influence  of  England  on  these  points,  and  he  has  abso-* 
lutely  induced  Turkey  to  agree  to  a  virtual  armistice — a  suspension  of  arms  without  date, 
and  to  leave  the  settlement  of  the  terms  of  peace,  between  Servia  and  Turkey  to  the  decision 
of  the  si^  Powers.  Now,  what  is  the  next  step  ?  Why,  the  next  step  is  for  Lord  Dsrbt 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  recur  exactly  to  the  position  which  he  ooonpied  before  tha 
Servian  War.  What  was  that  position  ?  It  was  an  attempt  to  settle  with  the  concurrence 
of  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  the  future  relations  that  should  subsist  between  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte  and  the  Turkish  Government" 

That  last  Maj  an  insarrection,  organised  at  Bucharest,  and  commenced 
bj  persons  crossing  the  Danube,  was  contrived  among;  the  Bulgarians, 
many  of  whom  hitd  joined  in  a  plan  to  massacre  the  Turks  and  to  bum 
the  villages  of  all  the  Christians  who  would  not  join  the  insurrection,  this 
last  being  the  plan  acted  on  by  the  rebels  of  the  Herzegovina. 

That  this  insurrection  was  suppressed  by  the  Mussulman  inhabitants. 
That  during  its  continuance  many  gross  outrages  were  committed  by  the 
insurgents.  That,  some  weeks  after  its  suppression,  accounts  were  given 
in  a  London  newspaper,  in  which  all  the  outrages  that  had  been  committed, 
or  were  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  were  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Turks 
in  Bulgaria  and  of  the  Turkish  Grovernment  at  Constantinople ;  although 
since  the  suppression  of  the  commotion,  not  only  the  person  most  respon- 
sible for  any  irregularity,  the  Grand  Yizier,  had  been  dismissed,  but  the 
Sultan  had  been  deposed  on  account  of  his  subserviency  to  Eussia. 

That  the  responsibility  for  these  outrages  has  been  by  numerous  public 
meetings  charged  upon  Tour  Majesty's  Ministers  as  if  they  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  Government  of  Turkev. 

That  Tour  Majesty's  two  principal  Ministers,  while  declaring  that,  in 
the  words  of  Lord  Debet,  they  were  not  respectively  Sultan  and  Grand- 
Vizier  of  Turkey,  acted  as  if  they  were  so,  since  they  appointed  a  Com- 
missioner to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  statements  made  by  the  news- 
paper cerrespondents  who  had  charged  these  crimes  upon  the  Turks. 

That  the  Report  of  Mr.  BAUUfa,  which  was  the  result  of  this  inquiry, 
differs  from  those  of  the  newspaper  correspondents,  inasmuch  as  it  testifies 
to  the  existence  of  a  dangerous  insurrection  of  Bulgarians,  designed  and 
commenced  by  Eussian  agency,  but  that  it  accepts  in  many  particulars  the 
statements  of  the  newspaper  correspondents. 

That  Mr.  Babinq  had  not  the  authority  which  was  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  a  judicial  inquiry,  and  could  in  most  cases  only  form  his  in- 
ferences from  the  testimony  of  Bulgarians  whom  he  did  not  know,  and  who, 
as  a  race,  are  notoriously  untruthful. 

That  on  receiving  tliis  Eeport  Lord  Dsbby  indited  a  despatch  to  Con- 
stantinople in  a  style  which  would  be  justifiable  only  if  the  Sultan  were  a 
vassal  of  Your  Majesty,  since  it  made  demands,  not  for  the  redress  of  British 
subjects  (who  are  not  alleged  to  have  been  wronged),  but  respecting  the 
administration  of  justice  among  the  Sultan's  own  subjects. 

That  while  the  evidence  is  irrefragable  that  an  insurrection  in  Bulgaria 
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was  planned  and  commenced,  and  that  this  scheme  comprehended  the  ex- 
termination of  all  the  Turks  who  should  not  submit  to  it,  the  statements 
respecting  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  and  the  allegations  of  crueltj 
and  outrage  against  the  Turks  rest  on  hearsay  evidence  which  is  unreliable, 
and  which  is  contradicted  bj  the  character  of  the  accused  race,  while  the 
allegation  that  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Bulgaria  are  oppressed  and 
robbed  bj  the  Turkish  inhabitants  is  the  reverse  of  the  trutn,  since  much 
heavier  burdens  are  placed  there  upon  the  Mussulmans  than  on  the  Ohris- 
tians. 

That  the  people  of  this  country  are  ignorant  of  the  character  and  man- 
ners of  the  Turks,  but  that  these  have  met  with  the  respect  and  approba- 
tion of  almost  every  Englishman  who  going  into  Turkey  has  associated 
with  Turks. 

That  the  following  description  of  Turkish  Character  is  given  by  a  writer 
who  resided  for  some  time  in  Turkey. 

**  I  wish  some  learned  theologian  would  tell  me  why  it  is  that  men  are 
so  much  better,  in  all  the  social  relations  of  life,  under  Mahommedan 
laws  than  under  those  of  Christianity."  It  is  unheard  of  for  a  Turk  to 
strike  a  woman.  He  is  always  tender  towards  women,  children,  and  dumb 
animals ;  and  if  a  dog  howl  with  pain  in  the  streets  of  Pera,  you  maj 
be  quite  certain  it  is  not  a  Turk  that  has  struck  the  blow.  A  Turk  is 
truttiful  and  scorns  a  lie ;  he  is  sober,  temperate,  and  never  a  drunkard  or 
a  gambler;  he  is  honourable  in  his  dealiugs,  kind  to  his  neighbours,  and 
charitable  to  the  poor."  * 

That  the  above  description  is  taken  from  "  Modern  Turkey,"  a  book 
published  in  May,  1874,  and  dedicated  to  the  Turkish  Ambassador  Mu- 
SUBUB  Pasha,  by  Lewis  Pablst,  then  Consul  at  Bristol  to  the  Porte. 

That  Mr.  Lewis  Pablst  is  now  Secretary  of  the  League  in  aid  of  the 
Christians  in  Turkey,  and  has  been  the  great  promoter  in  this  country  of 
the  insurrection  in  the  Herzegovina. 

That  the  British  Empire,  like  the  Turkish,  includes  various  races  and 
religions,  and  consists  of  many  States  with  different  laws  and  modes  of 
government ;  and  that  if  any  foreign  Power  were  allowed  to  excite  or  to 
foster  rebellion  in  these  States  under  pretence  of  improving  the  condition 
of  the  populations,  the  British  Empire  would  be  convulsed  as  that  of  Tur- 
key is  now,  and  the  condition  of  ail  its  inhabitants  would  be  deteriorated 
instead  of  improved. 

That  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  England,  misled  by 
calumnious  reports  of  the  conduct  of  the  Turks  in  Bulgaria,  have  assem- 
bled themselves  in  public  meetings,  and  are  joining  these  conspirators 
who  promoted  the  Herzegovinian  insurrection  in  the  hope  of  expelling  the 
Turks  from  Europe. 

That  it  is  the  belief  of  these  deluded  persons  that  the  Ottoman  Empire 
exists,  only  because  it  is  protected  by  England  from  the  assaults  of 
Bussia,  and,  consequently,  that,  if  England  were  to  withhold  her  support,  the 
Turks  would  without  much  trouble  be  compelled  to  cross  the  Bosphorus, 
while  the  Bussians  would  establish  themselves  quietly  at  Constantinople. 

That  the  Undersigned,  on  the  contrary,  are  convinced  that  if  England 
would  withdraw  from  all  interference  with  tlie  internal  affairs  of  Turkey, 
Bussia  would  be  powerless  to  attack  her,  and  that  the  only  chance  of 
good  government  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  to  leave  the  Sultan  to  deal  and 
be  dealt  with  by  his  subjects  without  foreign  interference,  which  would 
hnve  little  power  if  it  were  not  countenanced  by  England,  and  which  Your 

•  Modern  Turkey,  p.  132. 
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Majesty  would  be  able  if  necessarj  to  counteract,  when  no  longer  taking 
part  in  it. 

That  the  present  conjuncture,  therefore,  presents  two  remarkable 
features. 

1.  That  the  people  of  this  country  are  crying  out  against  Your  Majesty's 
Ministers  for  supporting  the  Sultan  against  his  subjects. 

2.  That  Your  Majesty's  Ministers  confess,  and  truly,  that  their  inter- 
ference has  been  a  restraint  upon  Turkey  in  her  just  defence  against  a 
factitious  rebellion  and  a  disguised  war. 

That  the  present  time  is  therefore  favourable  for  retiring  from  an  inter- 
yention  which  both  parties  declare  to  be  unjust  and  mischievous. 

The  Undersigned,  therefore,  humbly  pray  that  Your  Majesty  will  with* 
draw  your  Embassy  from  Constantinople,  and  Your  fleet  from  Besika  Bay 
and  will  order  Your  Ministers  to  abstain  from  further  correspondence 
with  the  other   Powers  of  Europe  respecting  the   internal  affairs   of 
Turkey. 

Your  Majesty's  Petitioners,  remembering  that  the  results  of  the 
Oiniean  War  included  not  only  the  Treaty  of  Paris  which  was  framed, 
though  imperfectly,  with  the  object  of  subjecting  the  Sultan  to  the  Six 
Powers  of  Europe,  but  also  the  illegal  and  unauthorised  Declaration  con- 
cerning Maritime  Law,  which  has '  deprived  England  and  France  of  their 
maritime  strength,  further  pray  that,  in  order  to  be  able  to  protect  England 
from  the  vengeance  of  Kussia,  excited  by  this  withdrawal  from  interference 
with  Turkey,  Your  Majesty  will  issue  an  Order  in  Council  proclaiming  that 
Your  Majesty  is  not  and  never  has  been  bound  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 

And  Your  Majesty's  Petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

Signed  by  order  and  on  behalf  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committees 
of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  assembled  in  Gonierence  at  Manchester, 
November  5, 1876. 

John  Hindle,  Stockport,  Chairman  of  the 

Conference, 
William  Edward  Stutter,  Secretary  of 

the  Conference. 

And  by  Delegates  from  the  Committees  of  Bolton,  Macclesfield, 
Manchester,  Bamsbottom,  Staleybridge  and  Stockport. 

Signed  by  order  and  on  behalf  of  the  Yorkshire  Committees  as- 
sembled in  Conference  at  Keighhvy,  November  5,  1876,  namely,  those 
of  Cononley,  Dewsbnry,  Keighley,  New  Roadside,  and  Shipley. 
Also  by  the  Committees  of  Birmingham  and  St.  Pancras  (London). 

The  signatures  from  Bingley,  ifradford,  Glasburn,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  Sutton,  and  South  Shields  were  sent  too  late  to  be  appended. 


The  following  acknowledgement  has  been  received  : — 

84,275  Whitehall, 

35  November  28th,  1876. 

Sib, — I  am  directed  bj  Mr.  Secretary  Cross  to  inform  you  that  he  has  had  the 
honour  to  lay  before  the  Quejsn  the  Address  of  certain  inhabitants  of  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire  on  the  subject  of  the  present  war  in  Turkey. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  J.  0.  LiDDELL. 
Mr.  J.  HiHDLS,  Woodbine-terrace,  WelliDgton-road  South, 
1342.  Stockport 
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Do6umeiits  relative  to  the  Bulgarian 

Insurrection. 

'  (From  ^*Le  Memorial  Diphmatigw;*  December  23.,  1876.) 

We  publish  the  following  documents  which  throw  a  new  light  on  the 
relations  between  the  Mussulman  and  Christian  inhabitants  of  Bul- 
garia. As  a  test  of  fidelity,  we  reproduce  the  originals  in  the  Bnl- 
garian  language,  following  them  with  the  translation  :* — 

rTOAJffSIJLTIOy.] 

At  tiie  momeat  vhen  the  rerolt  broke  out  ia  our  proviacet  we  fled  to  Ustin^,  a 
Mussulman  village  near  our  own;  but  the  Circassians  of  another  Tillage,  also  a 
neighbouring  one,  having  come  to  assure  us  that  no  harm  would  be  done  to  us,  we 
laid  down  our  arms  and  promised  to  take  no  part  in  the  insurrection. 

Indeed,  no  Iiarm  befel  us  during  the  whole  time  that  the  insurrection  lasted. 

In  witness  whereof  we  liave  signed  these  presents,  to  certify  the  truth  of  thealxr*© 
tbeelaration,  whieh  we  hare  made  before  HaGz  Nourjr  Effendi  and  Stepan-S«ko- 
Agha. 

Done  at  Youdjalar  the  14th  q(  September,  1876. 

BiF  IsTOYAK,  Yakaki  Atet.    Ghkbghi  Ma&to, 
The  first  Mouktar  of  the  village  of  Youdjalar. 

(Seal  of  the  Mouktar.) 

.  Havmg  seen  the  armament  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Ibrovos,  whidi 
ia  in  our  neighbourhood,  we  were  so  frightened  that  we  fled  to  toe  Balkans. 

Having  returned  to  the  village  after  several  da^s'  absence,  we  have  found  untoached 
all  the  furniture  and  effects  which  we  had  left  in  our  houses.  For  this,  therefore, 
we  thank  the  Mussulmans  our  neighbours,  inhabitants  of  our  village  (Sotir),  for  the 
care  they  have  taken  to  guard  our  goods  during  our  absence. 

Done  at  Sotir  the  15th  of  September,  1876. 

KCSTA-AONAD, 

First  Mouktar  of  the  village  of  Sotir. 

KimiSTO-OuSLOYAN.     Vauhpajl. 

(Turkish  seal  of  the  Mouktar.) 


Russia's  Policy  towards  the  Christian 

Populations  of  Turkey. 

The  two  following  brief  narratives  are  taken  from  a  letter 
which  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post  of  October  18,  1876* 
The  writer,  Mr.  C.  A.  De  Crbspignt,  a  gentleman  who 
resided  for  some  years  in  an  official  capacity  at  Galatz^ 
narrates  them  as  being  within  his  own  personal  knowledge. 

BTJLQAEIAN  EMIGRATION  TO  CIECASSIA  IN  1863. 
Itussia  having  beaten  the  Circassians  out  of  Circassia  (hundreds  of 
wbom  I  saw  parading  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  whitber  they  had 
flown),  was  desirous  of  inducing  the  Bulgarians  to  emigrate  to  Circassia 
to  take  their  place,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  union  of  feeling  and  sen- 
timent  between  the  emigr&  thus  to  be  settled  in  Circassia  and  their 
relatires  leffc  behind,  by  which  means  they  hoped  to  Bussianise  the  feehngs 
of  the  Bulgarians  in  their  favour.  The  Bussian  agent  for  this  purpose 
was  Baron  Ofpenbueg,  the  then  Russian  consul  at  G-alatz,  a  man  against 

*  We  have  no  Bulgarian  type  and  cannot  therefore  insert  these  letters  in  the  original 
language.— Ed.  D.  R, 
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whom  no  one  could  say  a  'word,  to  he  wat  a  most  polished  gentleman  and 
a  most  distinguished  ofScial.  He  was  afterwaitU  made  Consal- General  at 
Bucharest,  and  is  no^  Russia's  representatire  in  Persia.  The  inducements 
for  the  Bulgarians  to  emigrate  were,  that  when  they  arrived  in  Circassia 
(where  they  were  taken  free  of  expense)  the  head  of  each  family  should 
be  granted  a  certain  sum  of  roubles  (about  il.),  so  many  acres  of 
ground,  and,  I  believe,  a  cow.  Some  thousands  of  Bulgarians  came  down 
the  Danube  in  'schleppes,'  or  barges^  to  Qalatz,  where  I  was  stationed; 
they  came  dressed  in  their  sheep- skin  clothing,  packed  like  sheep,  un- 
washed, unshaven,  and  dirty,  as  they  lived,  worked,  and  slept  in  their 
clothes  for  weeks  at  a  time.  They  brought  with  them  small-pox,  to  which 
I  was  myself  a  victim,  for,  although  they  were  put  ^  into  quarantine  and 
not  allowed  to  land  on  the  town  side  of  the  river,  the  disease  spread 
throughout  the  town,  several  funerals  taking  place  daily  for  a  month  or 
two.  At  Galatz  they  were  transhipped  into  two  steamers  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Mobtok  and  Bell,  of  Constantinople,  each  making  several  trips 
across  the  Black  Sea— «^he  Blarney  being  the  name  of  one  of  them ;  the 
name  of  the  other  I  forget.  The  bills  of  health  and  other  papers  to  these 
vessels  were  issued  by  me,  so  that  I  speak  from  personal  knowledge* 
When  these  emigrants  arrived  in  Tlieodosia  they  were  marched  into  the 
interior,  no  money,  land,  or  cow  supplied  them,  and  they  were  expected 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Circassian  serfs.  Being  destitute,  they  appealed  to 
the  English  consuhir  body  and  to  the  Turkisli  Government,  who,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  late  Lord  Dallii^o  (then  Sir  Hehet  Bulwee), 
Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  the  Porte,  sent  vessels  to  carry  them  away ;. 
afterwards  they  were  taken  to  Yarna,  where  thousands  of  them  died 
from  disease  and  destitution.  This  is  a  pretty  good  proof  of  Russia's 
solicitude  for  the  Bulgarian  Christians,  and  yet  these  poor  simple-minded 
beings  are  still  led  to  beliove  that  Kussia  is  now  willing  to  be  their  bene- 
fiM^r. 

TUBKISH  NEUTBALITT. 

"With  regard  to  Moldo-Wallachia,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  Eoa« 
mania,  the  following  little  incident  at  the  present  crisis  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting. In  1862,  during  the  Polish  revolution,  the  captain  of  the  steamer 
Blarney f  above  mentioned,  one  day  came  into  the  British  consulate  at 
Galatz  and  reported  to  me  the  following  facts,  which  I  immediately  made 
known  to  my  superior.  It  appears  that  on  the  steamer  leaving  Sulina,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  for  Galatz,  some  five  or  six  men  took  passage 
in  her  ostensibly  for  Galatz,  but  when  the  vessel  arrived  about  half  way  up 
the  river,  one  or  two  of  the  passengers  went  down  into  the  engine-room, 
others  to  the  captain,  and  others  to  the  man  at  the  wheel,  and  simultane- 
ously presented  revolvers  at  the  head  of  each,  compelling  the  captain  to 
ferry  over  some  200  Polish  volunteers  who  were  at  that  place  secreted 
among  the  reeds  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  These  men  intended 
to  march  through  Boumania  to  the  assistance  of  their  brethren  in  arms  in 
Poland,  but  the  authorities  at  Bucharest  sent  out  1200  men  to  intercept  them, 
whicli  was  ultimately  done  after  a  severe  skirmish,  when  they  were  interned, 
and  finally  sent  back  again.  GPhis  act  of  the  Boumanian  Government,  of 
course,  was  quite  right,  as  they  could  not  countenance  such'  an  act  of  viola- 
tion of  neutrality  as  against  Russia  ;  it  also  shows  that  the  Roumanians,  as 
every  official  knows,  possess  sentiments  favourable  to  Russia;  yet,  not- 
withstanding this  conduct  of  theirs  in  1862,  we  see  that  in  this  year  of 
1876  they  allow  armed  Russians,  in  large  bodies,  to  pass  unmolested  through 
their  country  to  the  aid  of  the  Servians. 
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Mr.  Francis  Marx. 

Wx  deeply  regret  to  liave  to  aaoounoe  tlie  death  of  this  gentleman,  the  result  of  an 
accident*  For  more  tlian  forty  years  he  had  been  a  vaiued  eoUaharaieur  of  Mr. 
UsquHAST.  lie  vas  Uie  Secretary  of  the  Colonial  Society,  which  produced  the 
Reports  on  tlie  Afghan  and  Chinese  Wars,  and  he  is  known  to  our  readers  by  sereral 
writings  of  a  kindred  nature  which  have  appeared  in  our  columns.  We  may  par- 
ticularly mention  "  The  Pacific  and  the  Amoor.  Naval,  Military,  and  Diplomatic 
Operations  from  1855  to  1861." 


Sir  Travels  Twiss  on  the  Declaration  of 

Paris. 

On  Monday,  December  Sth,  a  paper  was  read  before  the  Assocnation 
for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  at  their  rooms  in  Adam  Street, 
Adelphi,  by  John  Koss-of-BLADENBBERG,  who  had  already  read  one 
on  this  subject  before  the  United  Service  Institution.  Not  being 
able  to  transfer  this  paper  in  its  entirety  to  our  columns  we  content  our- 
selves with  recording  the  verdict  of  the  President  and  of  Professor 
Amos  (both  of  whom  dissented  from  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Koss),  that 
it  embraced  every  point  of  the  argument  and  treated  it  with  con- 
summate ability  and  moderation.*  The  arguments  brought  for^'ard 
by  Professor  Amos  in  favour  of  going  beyond  the  Declaration  of 
Paris,  and  proclaiming  the  abolition  of  all  maritime  capture,  have  been 
too  often  laid  before  our  readers  to  require  repetition  here,  and  the 
substance  of  the  interesting  speech  of  Admiral  Kino  Hall,  who 
laughed  to  scorn  the  idea  that  the  power  of  England  at  sea  could  be 
otherwise  than  increased  by  the  use  of  steam,  may  be  found  in  another 
page  where  we  give  his  letter,  with  these  of  two  other  Admirals,  from 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  The  meeting  was  remarkable  and  important 
on  account  of  the  speech  of  the  Civilian  who  presided ;  the  first  in 
England,  we  believe,  who  has  spoke  on  the  subject  since  Sir  Robert 
Phillimore  made  his  protest  against  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  6th  of  May,  1856  : — 

Sir  Tbavkrb  Twiss  said : — I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  true  purport 
and  scope  of  the  Dedlaration  of  Paris  is  not  fully  appreciated  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  object  of  the  Declaration,  so  far  as  I  understand  it,  was  to 
establish  what  was  considered  at  that  time  an  equitable  compromise  between 
belligerent  rights  and  neutral  rights.  Whether  it  be  for  the  interest  of 
England  or  any  other  country  is  another  question ;  but  it  was  a  com« 
promise  in  this  way — that,  in  consideration  of  the  neutral  refusing  to  accept 
letters  of  marque  from  the  belligerents  the  belligerents,  undertook  to  allow 
the  neutral  to  carry  enemies'  goods  unmolested.  The  first  article  of  the 
French  text,  which  is  really  the  text  to  which  we  have  to  look,  is  La  (hurie 
e^t  dbolie.  That  is  what  in  Italian  is  called  La  Chierra  del  Oorto^  not 
wliat  we  mean  by  the  word  prirateer,  which  is  a  modem  term ;  but  a  letter 
of  marque,  granted  by  a  belligerent  to  whomsoever  would  accept  it ;  whether 
neutral  or  belligerent,  is  immaterial.     Two  gentlemen  who  hare  spoken, 

*  A  vtrbatim  report  of  Mr.  Ross's  pape^  appearsd  on  the  30th  of  December  m  T%«  Natg, 
price  sixpence,  published  weekly  at  14,  Bartholomew-close,  £.C. 
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Mr.  Boss  and  Mr.  Bowles,  haye  laid  down  the  proposition,  that  if  a  neutral 
accepted  a  letter  of  marque,  to  act  upon  it  would  be  piracy.     Well,  since 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  has  been  adopted  by  so  many  Powers,  no  doubt 
a  great  step  in  advance  has  been  made  in  defining,  as  it  were,  the  duties  of 
.  neutrality  in  a  sense  very  much  more  precise  and  much  more  fayourable 
to  the  belligerents,  than  before  that  Declaration.  It  may  well  be  that  if  a  sub- 
ject of  any  of  the  Powers  which  were  parties  to  that  Declaration,  were  to  ac- 
cept letters  of  marque,  the  belligerent  might  hold  that  it  was  a  piratical  aet. 
But  still  the  belligerent  would  be  obliged  to  act  with  the  same  good  faith 
.  which  other  nations  have  had  to  exercise,  and  to  look  to  the  real  intentions  of 
.  the  parties.    As  many  of  you  are  aware,  during  the  late  civil  war  in  America 
the  Federal  Government  at  one  time  determined  to  treat  all  Confederate 
.  ships  of  war  as'  pirates,  but  they  found  that  it  could  not  be  done.     They 
found  that  the  men,  who  armed  those  Southern  ships,  did  not  mean  to  com- 
mit piracy,  but  to  make  war,  as  they  considered  themselves  authorised  to 
.  make  war.     I  confess  I  am  one  of  those  who  cannot  accede  to  the  proposi- 
tion, which  Mr.  Boss  and  Mr.  Bowles  have  laid  down  that  for  a  neutral 
to  accept  letters  of  marque  from  a  belligerent  would  be  to  commit  piracy. 
Now  we  must  remember  that  the  privateers  of  modern  times  originally  ac- 
cepted letters  of  reprisal — ^letters  to  levy  compensation  from  the  enemy 
fully  to  the  amount  of  their  own  loss.    They  were  a  very  different  class  of 
,  vessel  from  the  vessels  with  which  we  fought  our  ancient  wars,  and  witii 
.which  we  defeated  the  Spanish  Armada.     The  majority  of  vessels  whidi 
then  composed  our  fleets  were  private  ships,  and  maritime  conscription  is,  I 
believe,  still  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  this  country,  though  probably  we 
should  never  act  upon  it  in  these  days.     The   last  great  judgment  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  Mr.  Justice  Fostsb  laid  it  down  that 
the  press-gang  though  it  was  shockingly  abused,  was  part  of  the  common  law. 
Maritime  conscription,  therefore,  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  common  law  as 
the  military  conscription  is  of  that  of  France  or  Germany.     There  could 
be  no  objection,  in  case  we  were  at  war,  to  our  government  issuing  com- 
missions to  all  our  private  vessels,  if  the  Queen  was  so  pleased.    The  dif- 
ference would  be  that,  instead  of  vessels,  as  in  former  times,  carrying  on  war 
without  control,  the  crews  would  be  under  naval  discipline,  an  j  the  officer 
in  command  would  have  a  commission  from  the  Crown.    In  fact  there 
-  would  be  the  same  guarantee  that  the  war  would  be  carried  on  with  all  due 
respect  to  humanity,  as  in  the  public  vessels  of  the  Grown.    Therefore  I  do 
not  apprehend  that  there  would  be  any  real  difficulty  in  England  putting 
forth  in  that  or  in  any  other  way  all  her  maritime  power  in  case  of  war  in 
.  apite  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris.    As  to  whether  it  is  or  is  not  for  our 
interest,  I  think  a  great  deal  may  be  said  on  both  sides ;  but  I  do  not  think 
we  have  any  reason  to  believe  we  are  crippled.    If  we  are  crippled,  others 
are  crippled,  and  we  shall  have  power  to  hold  our  own  and  to  defend  our  coun- 
try as  we  have  always  done.    Professor  Ahos  has  said  that  the  Declaration 
'  of  Paris  is  rather  a  recognition  of  the  immunity  of  private  property  from 
capture,  and  that  we  must  go  much  further.*    I  do  not  agree  with  the  pro- 
fessor that  we  must  go  forward  by  reason  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  and  re- 
nounce altogether  the  right  of  capturing  private  property  at  sea.  The  Decla- 
ration of  Paris  makes  no  distinction  between  private  and  public  properfy. 
No  man*s  property  on  board  a  merchant  vessel  is  to  be  captured.   The  object 
was  to  limit  the  area  of  war,  and  in  fact  to  make  war  less  burdensome  to  the 

*  We  undentood  Profeasor  Amo9  to  advocate  the  abolition  of  all  captaro  of  private  properly 
at  lea,  on  gronndt  of  ezpediencj,  and  not  as  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Declaration  of 
•  Paria.— Ed.  D,  B, 
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neutral,  sdcL  whether  the  propertj  on  board  tlie  Beutrtl  be  the  propertj  of 
'the  belUgerent  Emperor  or  his  subject,  .it  is  equally  protected  from  capture. 
Therefore  I  do  Dot  see  that  we  have  in  any  way  laid  down  the  principle,  that 
private  property,  as  such,  is  to  be  exempted  from  capture,  as  distinct  from 
public  property.     We  mast  remember,  also,  that  we  have  made  an  excep- 
tion— that  this  exemption  is  not  to  apply  to  contraband  of  war,  which  is  not 
•merely  property  of  a  certain  quality,  but  is  property  going  to  the  enemy.  It 
.11  not  forbidden  by  any  law  for  neutrals  to  carry  powder  or  guns ;  but  it  ia 
forbidden  to  carry  them  to  the  enemy's  ports,  ana  therefore  the  exetnption 
from  capture  is  simply  a  concession  on  the  part  of  the  belligerent  to  the 
'neutral  who  is  engaged  in  innocent  commerce,  which  cannot  be  destructiTe 
in  any  way  to  the  operations  of  the  belligerent  against  his  enemy.     It  is  a 
<poncession  on  the  part  of  the  belligerent  of  his  extreme  right,  in  conaidera- 
■^on  that  the  neutral  will  not,  in  any  way,  co-operate  against  him  in  the 
tfrneient  manner  by  accepting  letters  of  marque  from  the  other  bdligerent. 
At  the  time  when  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  entered  into  I  had  opportOr- 
itfities  of  conferring  with  several  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day, 
•and  I  understood  from  them  that  there  was  a  great  object  in  riew,  yxL^ 
*an  equitable  compromise  between  belligerent  and  neutral  rights,  and  I  do 
not  myself  personally  see  that  we  have  in  any  iray  committed  oorselvea 
to  the  principle  Of  not  interfering  in  any  way  with  private  property  on 
the  sea.    One  of  the  great  difficulties  which  we  have  not  yet  had  to 
•face  with  regard  to  the  capture  of  private  property  at  sea  is  the  queation 
of  insurance.    If  ever  we  do  give  up  the  right  of  capturing  private  pro- 
'  perty  at  sea  it  will  be  because  the  loss  in  such  cases  will  fall  upon  our  own 
'Insurance  companies.  "We  know  what  did  happen  in  the  case  of  the  Alabamm^ 
'ttiat  half  of  the  losses  for  which  we  as  a  JSatiou  paid,  had  been  already 
•paid  for  by  insurance  companies  in  Ibglond. 

The  Declaration  of  l^airis  has  been  denounced  from  the  day  on 
which  is  was  promulgated  on  six  different  grounds : — 

First.  That  its  observance  must  destroy  the  very  existence  of 
England. 

It  might  be  an  act  of  maguanimity  for  a  jurist,  who  is  an  Engliahr 
man  to  disregard  this  objection ;  but  this  can  only  be  because  he 
deems  the  ancient  practice  unjust,  and  therefore  advocates  the  destmo- 
tion  of  a  State  whose  existence  is  based  ou  iujnatice.  He  miiat 
declare  unjust  and  irrational  the  next  objection* 

•Secondly.  That  the  right  of  the  belligerent  toaeiaethe  property  of 
the  enemy  in  neutral  vessels  on  the  high  seas  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Law  of  Nations,  not  only  because  it  has  been  admitted  from  time 
immemorial,  but  because  it  is  founded  in  reason  and  justice. 

Sir  Tbatebs  Twiss  leaves  these  two  grounds  of  objection  to 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  untouched.  As  to  the  interest  ot  England 
^e  says  that  that  ^^is  another  question  ;'*  as  to  the  ri^ht  of  the  belli- 
gereut  as  founded  in  nature  and  justice,  he  says  nothing  at  alL  The 
tnird  objection  is  that  the  Declaration  of  Paris  was  made  without  any 
authority  from  the  Queen  either  in  Council  or  out  of  Council,  and 
that  therefore  the  document  is  waste-paper.  On  thb  point  Sir  Tba- 
VERS  Twiss  is  silent 

The  fourth  objection  is  that  the  Declaration  of  Paris  has  never  been 
ratified  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  can  therefore  have  no  vali* 
dity,  even  if  she  had  authorised  it  in  the  first  instauce.     Y^TT^ 
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says  :  ^'  Every  agreement  made  by  the  Minister  remains  invalid  till 

^  sanctioned  by  the  Prince's  ratincation."     On  this  point,  too^  Sir 

Triybbs  Twiss  is  silent. 

The  fifth  objection  is  ihat  the  Law  of  Nations,  being  part  and 

parcel  of  the  Law  of  England,  even  if  capable  of  being  changed,  can-* 

not  be  changed  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,     That  a  Treaty 

cannot  alter  the  Law  of  England  is  notorious,  as  the  instance  of 

the  Valacco  shows,  which,  claiming  to  enter  the  port  of  Gloucestet 

vnder  a  Treaty  with  Austria,  was  fined  because  that  Treaty  was  in 

violation  of  one  of  the  Navigation  Laws  which  Parliament  had  not 

first  repealed.    Again  Sir  Tbavsbs  Twiss  is  silent. 

.   This  accomplished  Doctor  of   Civil   Law,  for  such  undoubtedly 

18  the  author  a(  ^^  The  Oregon  Que&tion  Examined"  and  ^^  The  Belar 

tions  of  the  Duchies   of    Schlesw^  and   Holstein  to  the   Crowu 

of  Denmark  and  the  German  Conf  eoeration,"  has  thus  spoken  upon 

the  Declaration  of  Paris  without  saying  whetha:  it  is  wise  or  f  oahsh, 

l^al  or  illegal,  a  benefit  conferred  upon  the  human  race  or  an  act  of 

treason  to  their  respective  countries  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  France 

and  England  who  proposed  it. 

.  What,  then,  has  Sir  Tbatbbs  Twiss  done  t    He  has  taken  up  the 

Declaration  of  Paris,  as  he  might  take  up  a  papyrus  from  TnebM 

or  a  cuneiform  inscription  from  Peisepolis,  and  has  given  us  his  inter* 

pretation  of  its  meaning,  and  his  testimony  that  this  interpiretation 

was  that  of  its  authors.    This  interpretation  is  that  the  Dmanatiom 

of  Paris  is  a  compromise  ^'  that,  in  consideration  of  the  neutral  re- 

^^  fusing  to  accept  letters  of  marque  from  the  belligerents,  the  belli* 

^  georents  undertook  to  allow  the  neutral  to  cany  enemies'  goods 

<<  umnolested."    A  more  untenable  pretension  of  tne  rights  of  neu* 

trals  could  not  be  uttered.    The  ri^t  of  the  neutrals  to  accept  letters 

of  marque  would  be  the  r^ht  of  the  neutral  to  make  war,  'Vfhich  is  i^ 

ocmtradiction.    It  is  to  aDow  a  State  to  be  a  belligerent  without  in* 

enrring  the  obligations  and  risks  of  a  belli^rent.   Sir  TakViiRS  Twiss 

appears  to  maintain  the  existence  of  this  right,  since  he  says :  ^  I 

^  cdnfess  I  am  otie  of  those  who  cannot  accede  to  the  proposition  that 

^  f  or  a  neutral  to  accept  letters  of  marque  f rcnoL  a  belligerent  would 

^  be  to  commit  piracy."    On  this  point  it  may  be  worth  imLe  to  quote 

the  opinion  of  V  attbl  :— 

^  As  the  subjects  are  not  under  an  oblit^tion  of  sornpulotisly  weighing  the  jnsttee 
of  the  war,  which  indeed  they,  hare  not  alwaja  an  opportunity  of  being  thoroughly' 
acquainted  wiUi,  and  reapecting  which  they  are  bound,  in  case  of  doubt,  to  rely  oo, 
the  Sovereign's  judgment,  they  unquestiouably  may,  with  a  safe  conscience,  serve  their 
country  b^  litting  out  privateers  [en  armant  aes  vaisseatm pour  ta  Course),  tinlesa  the* 
war  be  evidently  nnjost.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  infamoas  proceeding  oa 
the  part  of  foreigners,  to  take  ont  coRinuBaidAs  irom  a  prince,  is  order  to  commit 
fimtie^l  depsedatJoHs  on  a  Aation  whidi  ia  pexfeotly  innocent  with  respect  to  tlwm. 
The  thirst  of  gold  is  their  only  inducement ;  nor  can  the  commissions  they  have  ^re- 
ceived efface  tlie  infamy  of  tbeir  conduct,  though  it  screens  them  from  puniah- 
ment."* 

The  pretended  right  of  the  neutral  to  make  war  goes  beyond  the 
articles  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  which  only  pretended  to  the  right  of 


*  ''  I«w  of  NaUoi^s,"  B,  Hi,  Caj>.  xv.,  §  329. 
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canying  on  for  the  enemy  the  trade  which  he  can  no  lon^r  cany  on 
for  himself.  Sir  Travers  Twiss's  interpretation  of  the  Declaration 
of  Paris  is  that  it  is  a  compromise  in  which  the  neutral  gives  np  & 
right  which  he  does  not  possess^  that  of  making  war,  on  condition  that 
the  belligerent  shall  mve  up  a  right  which  he  does  possess,  that  of 
making  his  war  effective. 

We  nave  yet  to  learn  how  a  Conference  can  represent  Neutrals  and 
Belligerents  so  as  to  make  a  permanent  compromise  between  them.  A 
temporary  compromise  might  indeed  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  a 
war,  because  the  interests  of  the  various  parties  during  the  war  could 
be  determined  so  soon  as  it  was  settled  who  was  to  be  belligerent 
and  when  neutral.  Such  compromises,  not  indeed  made  in  Conference, 
but  between  individual  belligerent  and  neutral  states,  have  not  been 
uncommon,  but  at  the  end  of  a  war  such  a  compromise  is  an  absurdity. 
Who  represented  the  different  parties  at  the  Conference  at  Paris  ? 
If  the  Protocols  are  not  a  tissue  of  deception  (a  supposition  not  by 
anv  means  out  of  the  question),  England  and  France  represented  tb^ 
belligerents,  and  Prussia  the  neutrals,  Russia  and  Austria  accepting 
the  proposal  as  an  afterthought.  But  in  two  of  the  n^ost  important 
wars  which  have  since  taken  place,  Prussia  has  been  a  belligerfflit, 
and  in  the  last  war  she  gained  greatly  by  this  compromise,  which  de- 
stroyed the  French  maritime  power.  This  brings  us  to  the  sixth 
objection  so  forcibly  brought  forward  by  the  late  John  Stuart  Mdlu 
The  Declaration  of  Paris  is  not  a  compromise  between  the  belligerent 
and  the  neutral,  it  is  the  surrender  of  the  Maritime  to  the  liulitaiy 
Powers. 

That  the  Declaration  of  Paris  makes  no  distinction  between  public 
and  private  propertv,  that  it  does  not  abolish  maritime  capture,  and 
that  it  does  not  forbid  private  ships  to  accept  commissions  provided 
the}^  proceed  directly  from  the  Crown,  may  be  conceded.  But  if  every 
English  merchant  ship  were  thus  armed  and  commissioned,  it  would 
be  of  no  avail,  since  the  whole  of  the  enemy^s  trade  would  be  unassaii* 
able  under  the  neutral  flag. 

We  give  entire  credence  to  Sir  Traveb  Twiss's  statement  that,  at 
the  time  the  Declaration  of  Paris  was  made,  he  received  from  some  of 
its  authors  the  explanation,  which  he  now  gives  to  the  world.  But  it 
is  a  very  lame  account  of  an  unauthorised  and  illegal  Declaration,  to 
say  that  its  object  '^  was  to  establish  what  was  considered  at  that  time 
^*  an  equitable  compromise  between  belligerent  rights  and  neutral 
"  rights."  Who  were  the  statesmen  who  considered  it  an  equitable 
compromise,  and  what  right  had  they  to  impose  what  they  considered, 
or  pretended  to  consider,  equitable  upon  the  British  nation  without 
the  consent  of  the  Quebn  and  Parliament  ? 

To  what  incongruities  the  interpretation  of  Sir  Tratbr8  Twiss 
must  lead,  was  shown  In  the  war  between  Spain  and  Chili.  On 
that  occasion  Lord  Clarenix)N  certainly  did  endeavour  to  enforce 
the  view  taken  by  Sir  Travers  Twiss  in  the  foUowii^  manner: — 

Chili  had  joined  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  Spain  had  not.  Both 
parties  declared  that  they  would  not  seize  enemies'  goods  under  the 
neutral  flag.     Spain  reserved  to  herself  the  right  of  issuing  letters  of 
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marqae  to  het*  owii  subjects^  but  threatened  to  treat  as  pirates  all 
privateers  on  the  other  side,  unless  a  majority  of  the  crew  were 
Ohilians^  and  unless  the  commissions  were  issued  directly  by  the 
Chilian  Government.  France  and  England  were  neutral,  and,  on 
their  behalf,  M.  Droutn  db  Lhuys  and  Lord  Clarendon  declared 
that  Chili  could  not  be  bound  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris  to  eschew 
privateering,  since  her  enemy  had  not  bound  himself  to  do  so.  But 
this  was  not  all.  Lord  Clarendon,  who  had  signed  the  Declaration 
**  La  Course  est  aholte/^  maintained  the  right  of  any  and  every  neutral 
to  accept  letters  of  maraue  from  agents  in  Europe  appointed  by 
Chili.  Be  it  recollected  tnat  Spain  claimed  no  such  rignt,  that  she 
had  not  actually  issued  letters  of  marque  even  to  her  own  subjects,  that 
she  respected  the  neutral  flag.  She  was  paying  to  the  neutral  the 
price  which  we  are  told  was  an  equitable  one  for  protection  against 
the  issue  of  letters  of  marque  to  foreigners,  yet  a  neutral  state  whose 
plenipotentiary  had  proposed  the  Declaration  that  privateering  is  and 
remains  abolished,  claimed,  through  that  very  plenipotentiary,  the 
right  to  accept  letters  of  marque  against  Spain. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  between  England  and  Spain 
reference  was  made  to  the  Treaty  of  1794,  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  in  which  these  two  parties  agreed  that  it  should  be 
lawful  for  either  party  to  treat  as  pirates  any  of  the  subjects  of  the 
other  who,  in  a  war  with  a  third  party,  accepted  letter^  of  marque 
against  her. 

Even,  therefore,  if  the  view  taken  by  Lord  Clarendon  and  Sir 
Trayers  Twiss  of  the  obligations  intended  by  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  be  accurate,  it  does  not  appear  clear  that  the  duties  of  neutrality 
are  defined  by  it  in  a  manner  more  precise,  and  much  more  favour- 
able to  belligerents  than  before  that  Declaration. 

That  Sir  Trayers  Twiss  has  been  silent  as  to  the  legality  and  the 
patriotism  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  is  to  us  a  source  of  deep  regret. 
We  hope  that  he  will  yet  break  this  silence.  We  should  like  to  have 
him  for  a  friend.  If  that  is  impossible,  we  should  like  to  have  him 
for  a  foe.  When  the  existence  of  our  country  is  ai  stake,  it  is  time 
to  revive  that  precept  of  Solon,  which  forbade  neutrality. 

C.  D.  C. 


Suggestions  for  a  Lecture  on  the 
Declaration  of  Paris. 

MONTBBUX,  Hay  2nd,  1876. 

YouB  letter  is  a  very  important  one.  Our  first  idea  is  to  ^et  Mr. 
Butler  Johnstone  to  see  Captain  Wilson.  If  there  are  mischievous 
legislative  enactments  in  reference  to  the  Navy,  he  should  know 
about  them.  But  in  reference  to  all  Captain  Wilson  says,  it  is  a 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 
I  suppose  you  have  seen  the  Letters  of  a  Shoemaker y  on  the  Right  of 
Searclu     On^  of  these  is  headed^  **  No  prize  money,  no  sailors."    It 
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TTM  at  ODce  pointed  out  by  my  husband  that  such  would  be  the  results 
of  allowing  neutrals  to  cany  enemies'  gooda. 

The  deterioration  of  the  Mercantile  jSTavy  is  a  very  serious  quesdon, 
and  should  be  well  considered.  Whatever  nas  been  done  or  submitted 
to,  that  we  know  of^  has  be^n  of  a  nature  to  diminish  our  Nursery  for 
Seamen.  One  point  will  suffice  for  this^— the  Newfoundland  Fisheries. 
A  great  deal  has  been  published  in  the  Diplomatic  Revieio  on  this, 
and  the  case  is  a  most  clear  and  striking  one.  There  was  a  nursery 
that  gaye  several  thousands  of  hardy  seamen.  Successive  Govern* 
ments  have  reeularly  sacrificed  it  by  submitting  to  the  incursions  of 
the  French  fishermen.  This  began,  I  think,  before  Lord  Palmeb- 
STOn's  time ;  but  with  him  it  was  more  remarkable,  for  he  allowed 
French  aggressions  at  that  point,  while  acting  so  as  to  cause  a  rupture 
with  France  on  others,  where  we  were  in  the  wrong.  Also  he  began 
the  measures  calculated  to  alienate  the  Colonies,  especially  Canada 
and  the  others  in  North  America.  To  suppose  England  without  her 
Colonies,  would  be  for  her  to  lose  so  many  ships  and  seamen,  and 
for  them  to  becomepossible  enemies ;  and  yet  people  have  been  found 
gravely  to  say,  ^' What  good  are  the  Colonies?  I  would,  suggest 
your  study  of  the  NewK)undland  Fisheries,  and  of  our  coj^uct 
towards  our  Colonies  in  general^  when  you  have  time,  and  have  done 
with  the  direct  Maritime  Question. 

As  to  the  French  Navy  during  the  War,  it  would  be  worth 
looking  at  the  address  sent  at  its  commencement  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committees  to  the  French  Government,  calling  on  them 
to  exercise  their  Maritime  Bights.  I  am  sure  you  will  find  there 
that  they  anticipated  that  nothing  would  be  done  unless  they  did 
so.  I  have  often  heard  my  husband  say  that  such  would  be  the 
result  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  All  naval  enterprise  would  be 
at  an  end.  It  would  require  either  a  great  degree  of  the  highest 
kind  of  imagination  (the  being  able  to  put  oneself  in  the  j^ace^ 
as  it  were,  of  others,  and  see  how  a  thing  would  work  befoi*ehand)  or 
a  practical  knowledge  of  naval  aflairs,  to  be  able  to  say  so.  But  you 
see  it  has  been  justified.  Besides,  when  changes  are  brought  al>out 
as  the  result  of  cleverness  and  design  on  the  one  side,  and  of  obtuse- 
ness  and  stupidity  on  the  other,  it  is  natural  that  everything  should 
move  in  the  same  direction,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  clever  side. 

During  the  Crimean  War  there  were  no  effective  blockades,  at  least 
in  the  Black  Sea.  That  Was  a  matter  of  management  in  each  par- 
ticular case.  You  may  be  sure  no  Frenehman  w3l  be  able  to  tell  you 
why  they  did  not  bleckade  in  the  last  war. 

When  you  were  a  little  boy  the  Crimean  War  was  going  on,  and 
the  wonderful  letters  of  the  ^^  Englishman,"  (suspected  to  be  an 
Englishtroman,  but  it  was  never  ascertained),  were  coming  out  cm 
the  blockades,  or  no  blockades.  There  is  one  expression  in  your 
letter  which  I  imagine  is  an  argument  used  by  Captain  WlMON 
rather  than  by  yourself.  But  it  touches  on  a  point  on  which  one 
ought  to  be  very  clear.  '^  Our  Mercantile  Navy  is  admittedly 
greater  than  any ;  it  is,  thenforey  more  exposed." 
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Yaty  surelj  such  an  idea  never  came  into  any  one's  head  before  the 
Declaration  of  Paris ;  that  is^  when  no  Englishman  had  an  j  other 
thought  than  that  of  exercising  his  country's  natural  rights  at  sea  as 
much  as  on  land.  It  has  come  up  since^  when^  unfortuaately,  the 
eubject  has  had  to  be  discussed  by  what  men  call  ^^  their  reason."  Doet 
it  bear  investigation  for  a  moment  t  Is  not  our  Mercantile  Marine 
exposed,  not  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  but  to  the  number  of  shipi 
that  could  be  brought  against  it  t  How  many  ships,  for  exampli^ 
could  Bussia  bring  to  bear  as  privateers  or  cruisers  t  If  she  had  not 
above  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  vessels,  would  our  loss  be  greater 
because  we  have,  say,  twenty  thousand  ships,  than  if  we  had  only  ten 
thousand?  France,  of  course,  could  bring  many  more.  She  would 
be,  and  always  was,  a  very  worthy  rival. 

But  still  we  have  the  ascendency.  She  may  or  might  rival  us  in 
the  navy  of  the  State,  but  could  not  in  Privateers,  if  we,  on  our  side, 
employed  them  in  proportion  to  our  greater  numbers.  Our  means  of 
attack  is  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  our  ships ;  the  power  of  attack 
to  be  brought  against  us  is  also  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
ships  of  the  enemy,  not  of  our  own.  Our  actual  loss  may  be  greater 
than  that  of  an  inferior  Power,  but  not  our  proportionate  loss.  This 
is  putting  it  in  the  worst  light  for  us;  lOL  is  a  greater  loss  to  one  man 
than  lO^OOO^  to  another. 

This  of  course  supposes  that  the  Law  of  Nations  is  enforced  in  all  res^ 
pects  and  that  provision  of  it  above  all,  that  individuals  have  no  right 
to  fight  the  battles  of  a  country  not  their  own  :  that  is  to  fight  against 
the  ally  of  their  own  Sovereign.  This  is  a  consequence  01  the  rules 
of  the  Oanon  Law  in  application  of  the  Commandment  ^'  Thou  shalt 
do  no  murder."  It  has  perhaps  never  been  strictly  enforced ;  or  rather 
has  only  been  so  at  ttmes  when  the  result  of  not  enforcing  it  became 
very  injurious.  There  was  great  license  at  the  time  when  '^  soldiers  of 
fortune"  flourished  during  the  interval  between  the  decay  of  the 
feudal  system  and  the  establishment  of  Conscription.  Now,  nation* 
punish  by  their  municipal  laws  foreigners  coming  to  enlist  soldiers 
m  the  country,  and  their  own  subjects  taking  service  with  a  foreigner. 
It  is  only  overlooked  when  men  are  supposed  to  be  fighting  for  an 
'^  idea"  and  when  that  ^^  idea"  is  popular,  as  when  Lord  I^almebstok 
called  those  who  joined  the  expedition  to  help  Gabibaldi  ^^  Excursion- 
ists" and  Mr.  Cbawshat  was  ^baffled  in  all  his  attempts  to 
prosecute  them. 

But  all  these  loose  notions  and  deeds  can  make  no  precedent  in  Law; 
above  all  in  the  application  of  a  Law  that  is  Divine  and  not  human, 
and  it  is  for  us  *^  the  School  of  the  Law  of  Nations"  to  take  every  op- 
portunity of  protesting  against  the  right  of  the  individual  man  to  draw 
the  sword  without  warrant,  which  we  can  do  by  appealing  to  inherent 
principles  and  by  showing  the  confusion  which  is  created  oy  departure 
from  them.  Look  at  what  is  going  on  now  on  the  Turkish  frontier. 
If  such  brigandage  were  really  abhorred  as  wholesale  murder  it  would 
not  be  suffered.  People  would  not  be  either  Slavophils  or  Turkophils' 
but  they  would  be  indignant  at  such  an  open  violation  of  Public 
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Right,  and  would  also  feel  the  danger  of  it  as  a  precedent,  jost  as  much 
as  if  it  were  cases  of  particular  murder  or  robbery. 

Perhaps  you  think  that  I  have  travelled  far  away  from  -the  subject 
of  Privateers.  But  it  is  not  so.  In  regard  to  Maritime  War,  great 
laxity  has  prevailed  by  the  granting  of  UUera  o/margue  to  foreigners. 
jSome  writers  have  been  found  to  say  such  a  practice  was  not  contrary 
to  the  Law  of  Nations,  which  only  shows  how  mean  were  their  ideas 
on  the  subject,  treating  it  as  if  it  were  a  mere  written  code,  and  not 
founded  on  the  nature  of  things.  This  practice  has  been  both  permit- 
ted and  complained  of.  But  in  accordance  with  the  degradation  of 
the  times  it  has  been  met,  not  by  appealing  to  the  Law  of  God,  but  by 
treaties;  particular  compacts  between  nations  not  to  allow  their  sub- 
jects to  accept  Utter8  of  marque  as  against  the  other,  or  allowing  each 
other  to  treat  their  respective  subjects  as  Pirates,  in  case  they  accepted 
them  (see  an  article  on  Privateering  in  Diplomatic  Review  for  April, 
1875,  p.  138,  &c.)  Spain  lately  proposed  to  act  on  this  principle  as 
aeainst  Chili,  and  Lord  Clarendon  objected !  speaking  in  the  name 
of  England ;  who  has  such  a  self-evident  interest  to  set  her  face  against 
this  particular  violation  of  the  Law  as  regards  War. 

If  a  State  could  hire  the  ships  and  sailors  of  other  nations  to  fight 
for  her  ad  Ubitum  (which  she  does  in  fact  when  she  grants  letters  of 
marqite  to  foreigners)  [national  maritime  supremacy  would  be  ex- 
tinguished, which  depends  on  the  superior  numbers  of  the  merchant 
ships. 

Is  it  not  most  characteristic  that  the  theory  that  Privateers  are 
nearly  akin  to  Pirates,  should  be  found  side  by  side  with  the  practice 
of  allowing  persons  to  act  as  Pirates  under  cover  of  being  Privateers? 
And  then  it  is  an  EngUsh  ^linister  who  can  defend  his  having 
deprived  his  own  country  of  the  right  to  use  Privateers  by  saying  they 
are  Pirates,  and  then  refuse  to  recognise  in  another  country  the  right 
to  treat  as  Pirates  those  who  really  were  so,  under  cover  of  being 
Privateers. 

We  have  no  Lord  Grenyille  now  to  use  such  words  as  these  : 
^^  The  maxims  of  the  British  Naval  Code  do  not  depend  on  the  flue- 
^^  tuating  circumstances  of  occasional  interest.  They  are  fixed  and  per> 
/^  manent,  drawn  either  from  the  immutable  principles  of  Natural 
"  Law,  or  from  the  long  established  usage  of  civilised  society." — Speech 
in  the  Home  ofLords^  1801. — See  Diplomatic  Review  for  July,  1875. 

It  is  very  significant  that  one  of  Russia's  proposals  at  the  Brussels 
Congress  was  to  provide  that  a  foreigner  in  the  army  of  a  belligerent 
should  be  treated  as  a  lawful  enemy.  It  was  scarcely  necessaiy  to  do 
this,  as  ^^  civilisation  "  has  lately  all  been  in  favour  of  making  no  dis- 
tinction in  that  respect.  But  this  formed  part  of  a  code  which  pro- 
vided for  the  shooting  as  a  malefactor  of  a  peasant  fighting  on  his 
own  soil  against  an  Invader.  Had  it  been  accepted  it  womd  have 
formed  a.  precedent  for  naval  warfare  most  dangerous  to  us.  What 
could  great  military  Powers  want  with  encouraging  the  practice  of 
having  foreign  mercenaries?  But  weak  naval  Powers  have  every 
inducement  to  encourage  the  employment  of  foreign  ships  and  sailors. 
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But  to  return  to  the  argument  of  ^*  many  ships  being  a  source  of 

weakness/'  if  it  is  to  be  allowed  any  force  it  leads,  not  to  the  support 

'of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  but  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immunity  of 

Private  Property,  that  is,  to  the  extinguishing  of  all  Naval  Warfare  : 

as  our  ships  are  not  safe  under  that  Declaration. 

You  have  pointed  out  in  your  pamphlet  how  we  would,  on  that 
account,  lose  our  carrying  trade.  But  you  do  not  know  what  an 
authority  there  is  to  quote  on  that  subject ;  i.«.,  the  Beport  of  a  Se- 
lect Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Merchant  Shipping  in 
1860.  (I  will  enclose  the  extract,  as  you  may  not  have  seen  tneTast 
number  of  Vanity  Fair  which  contained  it.) 

Of  course  Privateers  being  employed,  there  would  be  more  cruisers 
against  us  than  if  only  State  vessels  were  used,  and  I  believe  that  is  used 
as  an  argument  against  them.  This  argument  has  been  already  disposed 
of  by  the  same  one,  of  numbers.     There  is  another  aimiment  of  still 

freater  weight  because  it  covers  the  whole  subject.  It  is  this:  The 
anger  of  giving  up  any  Natural  Right,  as  against  a  compact ;  this 
latter  being  in  itself  only  words  and  paper,  its  value  will  not  be  always 
the  same,  but  will  change  as  the  notes  of  a  bank  which  depend  on  the 
solvency  of  the  establishment.  In  the  case  of  a  Treaty  its  value  will 
depend  on  the  integrity  of  those  whose  signature  is  appended  to  it. 
Wnat  is  the  signature  of  any  European  Power  now  worth ?  A  proof 
lies  before  us  on  this  very  point.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Prus- 
sian war  against  France  the  former  actually  issued  a  decree  for  the 
creation  of  a  voluntary  marine  {Calvoy  tome  IL  p.  25)  which,  of 
course,  would  have  been  composed  of  Privateers  under  another 
name;  merchantmen  to  whom  perhaps  a  royal  commission  would 
have  been  granted  in  some  shape  instead  of  Letters  of  Marque. 

Once  we  depart  from  our  natural  rights  in  these  fundamental 
matters,  the  Law  of  Nations,  the  value  of  which  resides  in  its 
universality  and  immutability,  becomes  a  source  of  confusion  and 
instability,  being  used  by  passion,  self-interest,  and  intrigue,  for  their 
own  ends,  when  it  ought  to  be  the  regulator  of  all  these.  It  then, 
indeed,  ceases  to  be  the  Law,  but  it  still  bears  the  appearance  of  Law, 
and  is  called  such.  The  past  history  of  this  subject  is  full  of  proofs 
that  any  invasion  of  natural  rights  has  been  made  only  for  self- 
interest,  and  has  not  been  adhered  to  when  that  motive  passed  away. 
Look  at  the  conduct  of  all  the  ^parties  to  the  Armed  Neutrality ; 
notably  Russia. 

What  is  now  going  on  before  our  eyes  is  this  :  The  Military  Powers 
conspiring  together  to  deprive  the  ifaval  Powers  of  their  natural 
strength ;  and  this  disguised  under  the  appearance  of  a  general  good 
for  the  whole  world.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  end  in  view  is  accom- 
plished, those  very  Powers  will  resort  to  the  use  of  naval  power,  when 
they  are  themselves  in  possession  of  it.  If  self-interest  causes  them  to 
act  in  the  one  case,  it  will  do  so  eaually  in  the  other.  Suppose  Russia 
mistress  of  Constantinople — ^which  she  can  only  be  by  the  Naval 
Powers  not  using  their  naval  force — will  she  not  be  the  first  to  tear  to 
shreds    the   Declaration  of   Paris  or  any  other  possible  document^ 
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whether  called  a  Treaty^  or  a  Declaration,  or  any  other  name,  or 
worded  in  anj  conceivable  manner  which  interferes  with  her  natoral 
riffhtsT 

The  reason  she  gave  for  refusing  to  be  any  longer  bound  by 
the  Treaty  for  the  nentralisation  of  the  Black  Sea,  was  that  it  being  a 
compact  which  endangered  her  security,  she  could  not  be  expected  to 
be  eternally  bound  by  it. 

The  Maritime  Powers  are  to  be  subjugated  by  the  fear  of  using 
their  Maritime  Bights.  We,  for  example,  think  we  have  never  beea 
conquered  I  because  we  have  resigned  our  rights  in  peace,  and  not 
after  a  disastrous  war.  France  gave  up  Alsace  and  Lorraine  only 
after  their  Capital  was  about  to  lall  into  the  enemy's  hands  and  haU 
their  Provinces  were  overrun.  What  is  Alsace  or  Lorraine  compared 
to  rights,  on  the  exercise  of  which  depends  our  power  of  making  war 
at  ail  T 

We  are  at  this  moment  a  conquered  people,  and  we  hare  suIh 
mitted  to  injuries  and  insults  as  only  a  conquered  people  could  haTe 
done. 

From  Russia:  the  breaking  of  the  Black  Sea  Treaty  and  the 
having  a  Congress  in  London  to  solemnly  confirm  the  act.  Her  dis> 
dain  of  all  pretence  of  keeping  her  promises  in  reference  to  Central 
Asia.  Her  sale  of  her  North  American  possessions  to  the  United 
States — ^a  matter  in  which  we  were  most  deeply  interested — without 
our  even  being  informed  of  it  beforehand. 

From  the  United  States :  in  that  same  transaction ;  in  her  conduct 
during  the  negotiations  in  the  Alabama  aiTair  (I  mean  during  the  latter 
part ;  while  Lord  Palmerston  lived  it  was  the  other  way,  we  were 
the  bully  and  the  aggressor,  and  were  encouraged  in  being  so).  A 
new  case  is  now  arising  in  reference  to  a  Treaty  lately  signed  with 
Canada.  The  French  are  encroaching  still  more  on  the  Newfoundland 
fisheries.  Here  is  the  argument  for  those  who  say:  ^^Do  nothing 
**  about  the  Declaration  of  Paris  now,  for  we  will  not  observe  it  when 
**  we  go  to  war." 

Those  persons  are  the  really  dangerous  ones.  That  is  the  line  of 
argument  really  to  be  feared.  You  have  then  to  show  that  we  shall 
submit,  as  we  have  done,  to  the  most  dangerous  aggressions  becaase 
we  dare  not  face  the  going  to  war.  And  when  we  are  at  war,  under 
what  conditions  will  it  be  1  Can  we  dare  to  do  so,  if  we  are  led  by 
men  who  had  no  courage  to  maintain  or  resume  their  country's  rights 
in  peace  ?  If  such  war  be  not  against  Russia,  then  we  shall  be 
looking  to  her  as  our  ally  (as  the  French  are  now),  and  think  her 
help  cneaply  purchased  by  the  observance  of  the  Declaration  of 
Paris. 

Is  it  to  be  against  Bussiat  Then  why  are  we  now  afraid  to  free 
ourselves  from  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  as  she  is  the  only  Power  agamet 
whom  such  a  step  would  be  taken.  I  do  not  speak  of  Prussia^  as  the 
is  only  an  aggressive  Power  in  so  far  as  she  acts  as  the  dupe  or  partner 
of  Bussia.  Other  Maritime  Powers  are  our  natural  Allies  in  such  a 
proceeding,  and  would  most  certainly  be  with  us  if  we  were  **  with 
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"  ourselyes  **  (as  Prussia  said  during  the  Crimean  War).  France? 
for  example,  will  naturally  and  necessarily  be  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  Russia  by  conduct  on  our  part,  which  leads  her  to  expect  no  sup- 
port from  us ;  but,  on  the  contrazy,  makes  her  belieye  that  our 
'^sympathies"  are  with  Prussia.  As  certainly  would  she  be  with 
us  if  sue  saw  us  again  powerful  and  independent. 


The  Declaration  of  Paris. 

A  MEMORANDUM  PREPARED  POR  THE  PIRST  LORD  OP 
THE  ADMIRALTY  BY  MR.  BARNABY,  C.B.,  CHIEF  CON- 
STRUCTOR OF  THE  NAVY. 

The  British  Nayt  ajxd  the  Mercaktile  MABnrB. 

The  object  of  this  Memorandum  is  to  discuss  the  questions  affected  by 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856,  according  to  which  privateering  is 
abolished,  so  far  as  the  signatariea  of  the  Delaration  are  mutuaUj  concerned, 
and  an  enemy's  goods  (not  being  munitions  of  war)  are  to  be  permitted  to 
pass  free  under  neutral  flags. 

The  war  with  Russia  in  1854-5,  the  war  between  Denmark  and  the  Ger- 
man Powers  in  1864,  and  the  Franco- Glerman  war  of  1870-71,  have  all 
been  fought  under  such  conditions. 

The  conditions  are: — 1.  That,  whereas  it  was  formerly  legal  to  grant 
Royal  CommiBsions  to  private  owners  to  equip,  arm,  and  man  private 
cruisers,  to  capture  the  commerce  of  the  enemy  for  their  own  profit ;  this 
shall  no  longer  be  legal. 

2.  That  while  the  cruisers  of  the  State  may  capture  and  destroy  private 
ships  belonging  to  subjects  of  the  hostile  State,  they  may  not,  as  of  old, 
search  neutral  ships  to  discover  and  confiscate  hostile  property  contained 
in  them ;  but  only  to  verify  their  right  to  fly  the  neutral  flag,  and  to  dis- 
cover and  confiscate  property  held  to  be  contraband  of  war,  destined  for 
ports  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  statesmen  and  naval  and  military  officers,  the 
operation  of  these  rules  is  injurious  to  the  naval  Powers,  in  their  conflicts 
with  those  which  may  be  called  military ;  and  would  be  disastrous  to 
England  in  a  war  between  her  and  any  of  the  Qreat  Powers  of  Europe. 
An  association  of  distinguished  persons  has  been  formed,  called  the  **  Mari- 
time League,"  for  the  purpose  of  securing  "the  resumption  of  naval  rights" 
by  Ghreat  Britain ;  and  under  its  auspices  a  lecture  has  recently  been  given 
at  the  United  Service  Institution  setting  forth  its  views.* 

Referring  to  the  Right  of  Search  of  neutral  ships  by  belligerents,  the 
lecturer  quotes  a  Royal  Declaration  made  in  1807,  which  says : — 

"Those  principles,*'  namely  of  Maritime  Law,  "it  is  the  right  and  dutj 
of  His  Majesty  to  maintain ;  and  against  every  confederacy  His  Majesty  is 
determined,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  to  maintain  them. 
They  have  at  all  times  contributed  essentially  to  the  support  of  the  Mari- 

*  B7  John  Bo88H)f-Bladenfiberg,  June  7,  1876. 
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time  Power  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  tliej  are  become  incalculably  more  valu- 
able and  important  at  a  period  when  the  Maritime  Power  of  Great  Britain 
constitutes  the  sole  remaining  bulwark  against  the  overwhelming  usurpa- 
tions of  France ;  the  only  refuge  to  which  other  nations  may  yet  resort,  in 
happier  times,  for  assistance  and  protection." 

The  lecturer  maintained  that  the  crowds  of  armed  cruisers  which  Eng- 
land could  send  into  every  sea,  and  which  might,  were  it  not  for  this  decla- 
ration, pay  themselves  out  of  the  captured  property  of  the  enemy,  would 
be  an  enormous  source  of  strength  to  her. 

He  says  that  military  nations  can  organise  into  armies  all  their  popula- 
tion capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  he  asks  why  naval  nations  should  not  be 
equally  entitled  to  utilise  their  resources  in  shipping  and  sailors. 

He  considers  that  an  alliance  of  Maritime  Powers  might  destroy  Gh^at 
Britain's  superiority  in  some  seas,  if  only  men-of-war  properly  so-called 
were  employed ;  whereas  no  coalition  could,  in  his  opinion,  succeed  in 
doing  so  if  England  would  only  restore  to  herself  the  power  she  had  of 
covering  every  corner  of  the  ocean  with  volunteer  cruisers,  and  of  sweep- 
ing any  enemy  off  the  seas. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  Germany  would  have  found  it  dilficult  to  have 
carried  on  the  war  with  France  had  France  captured  German  conimeroe, 
and  so  crippled  the  financial  resources  of  her  enemy. 

He  contends  that  it  has  been  essentially  by  naval  operations  directed 
against  the  enemy's  commerce  that  England  has  gained  her  power  in  Europe. 
Her  naval  strength  has  been  employed  in  first  attacking  the  commerce  of 
the  enemy,  and  then  in  destroying  his  armed  fleets,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  send  out  to  protect  it. 

!Put  in  the  war  ©f  1854-5  with  Russia,  fought  under  the  new  conditions, 
trade  with  Russia  was  carried  on  so  freely  that  she  received  from  England 
for  her  produce  nearly  as  much  as  she  would  have  received  in  a  time  of 
peace,  and  her  ships  of  war  did  not  leave  her  harbours. 

To  sum  the  matter  up,  it  is  considered  by  the  Maritime  League  thai,  in 
a  war  with'  a  military  power,  the  action  of  England  would  be  paralysed  by 
the  new  conditions ;  and  that  in  a  war  with  a  naval  power,  whatever  might 
be  the  relative  strengths  of  the  ships  of  war  of  the  two  powers,  the  mer- 
cantile shipping,  which  is  the  nursery  of  the  Royal  Navy,  woald  be  in- 
evitably lost. 

Let  us  now  consider  some  of  the  difficulties  which  would,  in  our  modem 
circumstances,  be  encountered  by  England  in  waging  war  under  the  old 
rules. 

1.  Since  the  last  war,  under  the  operation  of  the  old  rules,  steam  has 
been  introduced  into  ocean  navigation ;  and  this  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to 
condemn  the  sailing  part  of  the  mercantile  navy  to  inaction,  if  the  enemy 
employs  steamships  as  privateers  and  cruisers,  as  he  certainly  would. 

The  steamship  can  command  the  situation ;  and  however  well  the  sailing 
ship  may  be  armed,  the  steamship  can  annul  any  advantage  of  this  kind  by 
coming  down  upon  her  after  darkness  has  fallen,  to  destroy  her  by  the  gun, 
the  ram,  or  by  the  torpedo  ;  or  she  can  attack  the  sailing  ship  in  the  day- 
light, from  a  position  chosen  by  herself,  always  keeping  the  bow  on,  firing 
her  bow  guns  as  she  advances,  and  having  a  shot-proof  bulkhead  built  across 
her  'tween  decks  to  prevent  raking. 

The  sailing  ship  must  either  surrender  or  submit  to  be  sunk  by  the  ram. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  any  convoying  ships  which  the  Government 
might  be  able  to  provide  would  be  required  for  the  convoy  of  the  more 
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Talaable  and  quicker  steamships,  aad  the  time  of  the  steam  fleet  convoyed 
and  convoying  could  not  be  wasted  in  waiting  for  favouable  winds  for  the 
sailing  ships  or  in  towing  them. 

2.  A  very  large  amount  of  the  British  seagoing  mercantile  steam  navy 
is  slow,  and  would  be  placed  in  conditions  almost  as  perilous  as  if  they  were 
propelled  by  sails  only,  in  relation  to  the  fast  crnisers  and  privateers ;  and 
there  must  evidently  be  some  limits  as  to  speed,  and  they  would  be  found 
to  be  very  narrow  ones,  within  which  the  Government  could  undertake  to 
convoy  merchant  steamers. 

There  may  be  some  400  to  500  steamships  running  over  sea  from  English 
ports  which  have  speed  enough  to  enable  them  to  run  without  convoy ;  but 
all  the  rest  of  the  English  steam  shipping  must  either  be  convoyed  or  be 
liable  to  almost  certain  destruction  from  fast  cruisers. 

3.  Since  the  last  war,  fought  under  the  old  conditions,  the  British  Co- 
lonies have  become  possessed  of  a  large  amount  of  shipping,  steam  and 
sailing.  These  colonies  would  And  all  their  slow  steamships  and  their  sailing 
ships  exposed  to  the  same  peril. 

4.  Privateeringf  being  permissible,  and  the  prey  so  rich  and  abundant,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  for  4iny  Power  to  place  upon  the  seas,  by  commis- 
sions more  or  less  legal,  more  fast  steamships  (some,  perhaps,  bought  from 
English  owners)  than  could  be  captured  or  kept  in  check  over  the  whole 
face  of  the  globe  by  the  Euglish  ships  of  war  or  by  English  privateers, 
because  the  temptations  to  forsake  commerce  for  privateering  by  English 
owners  of  fast  ships  would  be  small :  their  freights  would  be  very  high,  and 
the  merchant  ships  of  thq  enemy  far  to  seek. 

5.  We  have  therefore  to  anticipate,  in  the  event  of  a  naval  war,  fought 
under  the  operation  of  the  old  rules,  an  immediate  and  great  depreciation 
of  property  in  sailing  ships  in  England  and  in  her  colonies ;  and  we  have 
to  anticipate  also  widespread  and  alarming  losses  in  moderately  fast  mer- 
chant steamers  from  the  depredations  of  single  fast  cruisers,  and  these  cir- 
cumstances are  quite  modern ;  we  have  no  experience  as  to  the  disasters 
the  British  Empire  would  suffer  by  their  operation,  particularly  in  their  effect 
upon  colonial  interests. 

6.  England  has  become  far  more  dependent  upon  food  supplies  from 
abroad  than  she  was  during  the  old  naval  wars  ;  and  interference  with  the 
grain  trade  would  bring  vast  numbers  of  people,  always  on  the  verge  of 
pauperism,  to  utter  destitution. 

No  Power  with  which  she  could  be  at  war  would  suffer  to  anything  like 
the  same  extent  from  this  cause.  Nor  would  any  other  Power  suffer  so 
mucii  from  the  partial  parruysis  of  the  import  and  export  trades  were  war 
waged  with  a  large  Mavitime  Power,  under  the  old  conditions. 

7.  In  the  wars  of  sixty  years  ago,  the  properly  armed  merchant  ship  was 
a  fair  match  for  the  ship  of  war  of  her  own  size;  but  now  the  propor- 
tions, the  structure,  and  the  disposition  of  the  machinery  of  the  merchant 
ship  make  it  impossible  that  she  could  fight  successfully  single-handed  with 
a  ship  of  war  approaching  her  own  size.  If,  therefore,  privateering  were 
admissible,  it  would  have  to  be  confined  to  ships  which  could  save  them- 
selves by  their  speed  if  they  met  a  ship  of  war,  whether  armoured  or  not ; 
and  English  owners  could  only  employ  such  of  their  ships  for  privateers  as 

Possessed  a  sea-going  speed  of,  say  11^  to  12  knots  an  hour  and  upwards, 
t  must,  therefore,  be  remembered  that  to  talk  of  covering  the  seas  with 
English  privateers  is  delusive.  Not  more  than  400  or  500  existing  ships 
possess  the  necessary  speed,  either  for  privateering  or  for  carrying  on  trade 
without  being  convoyed. 
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Let  U8  then  consider  whether  it  is  not  possible  under  the  new  rules  to 
ayail  ourselves  of  these  400  or  500  ships  of  this  really  useful  part  of  the 
ocean-going  merchant  navy  of  England  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the 
terrible  losses  to  the  home  and  colonial  owners  of  the  slower  steamships 
and  the  sailing  ships  which  would  result,  as  we  have  already  seen,  from 
the  operation  of  the  old  rules  under  the  modern  circumstances  of  naval 
warfare. 

Let  us  suppose  that  on  the  outbreak  of  a  war  the  State  came  into  im- 
mediate possession,  by  purchase,  of  this  fleet  of  300  to  500  fast  ships,  or  of 
as  many  of  them  as  had  complied  with  the^State  regulations  as  to  fitness  for 
warfare,  such  regulations  being  so  framed  as  to  be  consistent  with  com- 
mercial success  in  ordinary  times. 

During  the  time  of  peace  the  owners  have  benefited  as  neutnls  by  the 
quarrels  of  their  neighbours,  whose  property  has  been  carried  in  the 
neutral  ships.  In  the  time  of  war  the  people  at  large  and  the  manufac- 
turers reap  the  benefit  of  the  new  rules,  and  they  take  over  at  a  valuation 
this  fleet  of  ships.  The  nominal  outlay  would  be,  say,  20,000,0002.  to 
80,000,000^. 

Now  the  condition  of  things  is,  that  the  war  navy  of  England  is  imme- 
diately strengthened  by  ithe  addition  of  ships  capable  of  mounting  a  few 
guns,  of  ramming,  and  employing  torpedoes.  With  this  fleet  she  would 
exceed  the  power  of  her  enemy,  not  only  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
her  war  navy,  but  in  proportion  also  to  the  s^ength  and  excellence  of 
her  mercantile  marine,  the  elite  of  which  would  have  been  incorporated 
with  it. 

With  this  navy  she  could  dose  up  every  hostile  port,  and  the  slow 
steamers  and  the  helpless  sailing  ships  might  cross  the  seas  in  such  securi^ 
(privateering  not  bemg  admissible)  that  merchand^e  would  be  aa  safe  in 
the  English  ship  as  in  the  neutral. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  colonies  need  hardly  know  that  a  war  was 
in  existence. 

Nathaiosl  Babhabt. 

July  10,  1876. 


EBMAEKS  ON  THE  FOEEGOING  MEMOEANDUM. 

(From  "  Vanity  Fair;*  Sept.  2?,  1876.) 

Just  to  clear  the  ground,  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  Mr.  Babkabt  is 
wrong  in  excepting  only  in  hfs  opening  paragraph  '^  munitions  of  war,"  for 
what  is  excepted  is  ''  contraband  of  war,*'  which  is  a  very  different  thing ; 
and  that  in  his  third  paragraph  he  is  equally  wrong  in  dedarinf  the  De- 
claration of  Paris  to  lay  down  that  privateering  "  shall  no  longer  be  legal," 
for  what  it  declares  is  that  privateering  "  is  abolished,"  which  is  a  very 
different  thing,  and,  moreover,  even  that  thing  is  not^  true,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  not  abolished  for  the  United  States  or  for  Spain.  But  let  us  take  his 
remarks  as  he  has  numbered  them. 

1.  Steam  no  more  condemns  sailing  vessels  to  inaction  in  war  than  it 
does  in  peace.  It  gives  steamers  certain  advantages  in  war  as  in  peace  ; 
and  in  war  as  in  peace  saddles  them  with  certain  disadvantages,  such  as  the 
necessity  for  frequent  recoaling,  the  far  greater  liability  to  injuries  to  their 
machinery,  even  if  only  to  a  cock  or  a  stop-valve  («.  ^.,  the  Monarch  and 
the  Thunderer),  which  may  reduce  them  to  absolute  impuissance.  But  the 
sailing  vessel  is  still  found  on  the  seas  in  peace,  and  is  not^  therefore^ 
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condemned  to  "  inaction"  in  war.  She  would  be  employed  for  all  seryices 
where  sea-worthiness  and  long-windedness  at  sea  were  primaiily  required, 
and  these  qualities  would  often  render  it  worth  while  to  let  her  take  her 
chance  of  capture  by  superior  speed  maintained  for  a  short  time. 

Por  a  convoying  man-of-war,  steam  would  of  coarse  be  required;  but 
even  steamers  vary  in  their  speed,  and  if  Mr.  Babiitabt's  view  be  correct 
that  speed  is  everything,  and  that  inferiority  in  this  alone  is  fatal,  then  not 
only  all  sailing  vessels,  but  also  all  steamers  inferior  in  speed  to  the  fastest 
afloat,  are  condemned  to  **  inaction." 

But  this  is  no  more  true  than  ever  it  was.  Even  in  those  former  wars 
on  which  the  high-pressure  Mr.  Babnaby  looks  with  so  much  contempt, 
British  vessels  had  often  to  contend  with  their  superiors  in  speed.  Nay, 
as  a  rule  they  were  overmatched  in  this  respect.  *'  Le  mieux  est  Pennemi 
du  bien,"  but ''  le  bien"  is  not  to  be  despised  nevertheless,  and  both  good 
Bailing  vessels  and  indifferent  steamers  still  have  their  value  if  there  are 
men  on  board  who  know  how  to  handle  them. 

Again,  why  should  the/' more  valuable  and  quicker  steamships'*  alone 
be  defended  by  convoy  ?  It  is  precisely  the  contrary  course  that  should, 
and  we  trust  would,  be  taken.  The  '*  quicker*'  can  protect  themselves  hj 
their  own  heels ;  it  is  the  slower  alone  that  would  need  the  convoy  of  the 
man-of-war's  teeth. 

2.  If  sailing  vessels  and  slow  steamers  be  liable  to  '^  almost  certain 
destruction "  now,  then  slow  sailers  were  liable  to  the  same  from  faster 
sailers  during  the  wars  waged  under  sail  alone.  Tet  this  we  know  was 
not  the  case,  and  it  was  not  the  case  precisely  because  under  the  "  old 
conditions "  the  enemy's  resources  being  crippled  he  could  not  send  out 
BufBicient  fast  cruisers  to  destroy  or  capture  them,  and  also  because  when 
they  were  captured  they  in  eight  cases  out  of  ten,  and  hecaufe  of  their 
slovmess,  were  recaptured  by  English  men-of-war  or  privateers,  which  thus 
acted  as  defensive  as  well  as  offensive  weapons. 


true  that,  as  in  former  so  in  future  wars  under  the  "  old  conditions,"  there 
would  soon  be  none  to  take  it.  Moreover,  there  need  be  no  diffidence  in 
facing  this  old  argument.  Let  it  be  true  that  England  has  a  hundred 
times  as  many  vessels  as  the  nation  with  which  she*  is  at  war,  and  therefore 
offers  a  hundred  times  as  much  prey :  in  that  case  England  could  afford  to 
lose  twenty  vessels  for  one  that  she  took,  inasmuch  as  she  would  still  retain 
eighty  when  the  enemy  had  none.  It  seems  necessary  to  remind  some 
people  that  war  is  successful  in  proportion  to  the  injury  inflicted  on  the 
enemy,  and  that  we  had  better  entirely  ruin  him,  even  at  the  cost  of  half 
ruining  ourselves,  than  not  ruin  him  at  all.  To  argue  that  it  is  wise  for  ten 
men  to  submit  to  one  because  two  of  them  may.  get  bloody  noses  in  the  fight 
while  he  can  only  get  one,  is  nonsense. 

5.  Of  comrse  in  a  naval  war  under  the  old  rules  we  must  expect  a 
"  depreciation  of  property  in  sailing  ships."  But  under  the  new  rules  we 
must  expect,  not  a  depreciation,  but  the  actual  extinction  of  that  property ; 
for  it  is  admitted  that  these  new  rules  must  inevitably  extinguish  the  car- 
rying trade  of  a  belligerent  by  driving  it  into  the  bunting-protected  neutral 
vessels.  Under  the  old  rules,  indeed,  British  shipping  suffered  little,  since 
it  was  as  safe  for  British  property  as  the  neutral ;  under  the  new  it  must 
disappear  in  a  war  of  any  duration — a  result  which  would  alone,  as  soon  as 
it  began  to  be  felt,  suffice  to  drive  England  to  sue  for  any  peace. 
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6.  If  England  be  so  '^  dependent  upon  food  supplies  from  abroad,"  it  is 
manifestly  far  cheaper  and  better  to  cohtoj  tbem  in  her  own  ships,  and  cap- 
tare  them  in  her  enemies*,  than  to  allow  neutrals  to  earn  all  the  freights 
and  her  enemy  all  the  proiits  of  the  trade. 

7.  All  that  goes  to  show  that  privateers  must  be  fast  steamers  goes  to 
show  that  England  could  most  easly  provide  them — nay,  that  she  alone 
could  provide  them  in  any  numbers.  To  talk  of  "  covering  the  seas"  with 
English  privateers  is  '^  delusive,''  if  it  be  meant  that  they  are  to  cover  the 
seas  as  the  colliers  cover  the  pool — not  at  all  delusive  if  it  be  meant,  as  it 
is,  that  they  could  cover  the  seas  so  that  no  possible  voyage  would  he  safe 
from  them. 

Mr.  Barvabt,  however,  has  an  idea,  which  is  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment should,  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  purchase  the  400  or  500  fastest 
British  ships.  He  declares  that  the  "  nominal  outlay  "  would  be,  say,  twenty 
to  tliirty  millions,'*  to  which,  of  course,  must  be  added  another  tremendous 
sum  for  their  arming,  equipment,  manning  and  maintenance  in  commission. 
But  now,  why  spend  even  the  absurdly  small  sum  of  twenty  millions 
(nothing  to  Mr.  Babnabt  apparently)  when  you,  but  for  "  new  rules,"  can 
get  a  privateer  fleet  for  nothing?  And  having  spent  the  money  and  sent 
out  the  ships,  what  could  they  do  ?  They  could  hardly  fight  with  the 
urroour-clad  man-of-war,  for  they  would  be  destroyed  before  they  got  near 
enough  to  pierce  his  armour.  They  could  not  attack  commerce,  for  under 
these  "  new  rules"  there  would  be  no  commerce  to  attack,  since  it  would 
all  be  under  the  sacred  neutral  bunting.  AH  they  could  do  would  be  to 
perform  manceuvres  under  steam,  and  wish  for  merchantmen,  until  such 
time  as  they  should  join  the  Vangiiard  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  well- 
meant  attempts  to  learn  the  formation  of  double  column  in  line  ahead. 
Meantime  the  trade  they  carried  on,  and  the  mails  they  conveyed,  would 
doubtless  find  their  own  way  across  the  seas  on  slabs  of  marble ;  for  Mr, 
Barkabt  tells  us  that  "  the  colonies  need  hardly  know  that  a  war  was  in 
existence,"  and  if  they  need  not,  nobody  else  need  know  it  either. 

Mr.  Babkaby,  however,  thinks  that  with  these  vessels  we  could  '*  close 
up  every  hostile  port."  Herein  he  shows  himself  not  only  a  landsman 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  difficulty  of  closing  even  one  port  with  many  ships, 
but  also  strangely  forgetful  even  of  the  American  War,  when,  in  spite  of 
the  most  vigilant  blockade  ever  yet  seen,  blockade-running  was  a  regular 
trade.  If  Mr.  BAUNABY-will  undertake  with  his  fieet  to  blockade,  say,  the 
French  coast,  we  will  undertake  to  make  several  fortunes  by  running  car- 
goes under  his  nose. 

Mr.  Babnaby,  as  perhaps  becomes  him,  fixes  his  attention  exclusively 
upon  ships,  and  chiefly  upon  their  speed.  ^Nevertheless  what  are  of  far 
more  importance  than  ships  are  the  men  by  whom  they  are  handled.  If 
Mr.  Barnaby  will  refer  to  the  Bulletins  of  1804,  he  will  see  how  a  ship's 
cutter  with  thirteen  men  attacked,  captured,  and  brought  out  from  under 
the  guns  of  a  battery  at  Guadaloupe  an  enemy's  schooner  with  a  crew  of 
sixty  ;  and  if  he  will  reflect  on  this  he  may  learn  that  it  proves  that  since  a 
row-boat  was  not  then,  it  follows  that,  with  the  right  sort  of  men  on  board, 
neither  a  sailing  vessel  nor  a  slow  steamer  would  now  be  condemned  to 
inaction.  He  may  conclude  that  to  get  good  men  is  far  more  important 
than  even  to  get  fast  ships :  and  he  may  reflect  that  in  naval  war  good 
sailor-men  are  best  trained  by  the  constant  search  for  and  pursuit  of  prize, 
as  in  peace  they  are  best  trained  in  the  small  craft  of  the  coaating-trade. 
Mr.  Plimsoll  has  done  his  best  to  close  the  latter  school ;  and  we  shall  one 
day  bitterly  rue  it  if  we  do  not  reopen  the  former. 
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The  fact  ifl  that  this  is  a  larger  and  greater  question  than  ean  be  finally 
dealt  with  by  such  considerations  as  those  addnced  in  this  memorandum. 
It  is  a  matter  for  statesmen;  aud  Mr.  Babhabt  is — ^an  excellent  naval  con- 
structor. 


EEPLT  TO   THE  EDINBURGH  EEVIEWER  ON  THE  DECLA- 
RATION OP  PARIS. 

(From  the  "  FaUMall  Qazetu:') 

'      To   THE  EdITOB. 

Sib, — ^An  article  has  appeared  in  the  current  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  defending  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  The  writer  admits  that  up  to 
1856,  when  the  Declaration  was  sigaed,  the  principles  of  Maritime  Law 
therein  assumed  to  be  abolished  had  always  been  maintained  by  England, 
and  were  the  true  law  of  the  seas  and  the  universal  practice  of  naval  war^ 
fare  \  but  he  undertakes  to  defend  the  change  that  was  declared  to  have 
been  made  in  1856. 

1.  As  to  the  Declaration  itself,  he  avers  that  "it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive any  obligation  of  a  more  binding  character  thai)  a  formal  and  unani- 
mous declaration  of  principles  bearing  the  signatures  of  the  chief  Ministers 
or  Plenipotentiaries  of  all  the  Great  Powers  in  Congress  assembled."  On 
which  I  remark : — a.  That  this  Declaration  in  its  first  article  declares  that 
"  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished,"  whereas  for  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  and  for  any  State,  even  a  signatory  of  the  Declaration,  when  at 
war  with  them,  it  is  not  abolished,  h.  That  it  declares  no  "  principle," 
since  it  expressly  sets  forth  that  it  *'  is  not  and  shall  not  be  bind  ing  except 
between  those  rowers  who  have  acceded  or  shall  accede  to  it.''  c.  That 
the  English  "  Plenipotentiary"  was  not,  whatever  the  others  may  have  been, 
a  Plenipotentiary  tor  this  purpose.  The  full  powers  he  exhibited  contain 
no  authority  to  consent  to  a  cnange  in  Maritime  Law ;  and  no  trace  has 
ever  been  disclosed  of  the  source  whence  he  derived  any  authority  whatever 
for  that  purpose.  Moreover,  the  Plenipotentiary  himself  has  admitted 
that  he  and  his  colleague  had  not  *'  connned  themselves  within  the  strict 
limits  of  their  attributions,"  and  even  our  reviewer  admits  that  the  act 
done  by  Lord  Clabendoit  "  was  not  contemplated  by  his  original  instruc- 
tions." The  reviewer  says,  indeed,  that  "  the  Crown"  had  in  itself  su£Scient 
authority  to  authorise  what  he  admits  to  be  a  tremendous  change  in  Mari- 
time Law  without  previously  consulting  any  other  body ;  but  the  proof 
that  *'  the  Crown"  did  this  thing,  that  any  authority  was  given  by  the 
Crown  to  make  the  Declaration,  such  as  was  given  to  make  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  has  been  repeatedly  demanded  and  has  never  been  produced.  No 
act,  no  sign-manual  of  the  Crown,  has  ever  been  alleged,  and  the  very 
Foreign  Office  instructions  sent  to  Lords  Clabehbon  and  Cowlet  have 
been  refused  when  demanded.  On  what  ground  can  this  act  be  fastened 
on  the  Crown  P  On  what  ground  can  it  be  held  to  be  the  act  of  any 
others  than  of  Lords  Clabendon  and  Cowlet  ?  I  say,  then,  that  the 
"  form"  in  which  this  thing  was  done  was  as  little  binding  as  can  be,  and 
that  the  Declaration,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  expression  of  the  personal  opinion  of  Lords  Clabeitdon  and  Cowlet, 
backed  possibly  by  some  show  of  authority,  but  an  authority  which  cannot 
be  sufficient,  since  no  Minister  has  ever  dared  to  produce  it. 

2.  |The  reviewer  is  afraid  of  the  right  of  search,  and  draws  a  terrible 
picture  of  the  interruption  to  commerce  that  would  arise  in  time  of  war 
irom  the  stopping  and  seiu-ching  of  every  neutral  vessel  on  the  high  seas. 
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He  forgets  that  this  right  of  search  still  exists  in  its  entirety,  and  that  in 
time  of  war  a  belligerent  has  at  this  moment  full  power  to  visit  and  search 
ererj  neutral  ressd.  He  forgets  also  that,  whether  the  search  takes  pltoe 
for  enemy's  property  or  for  contraband  of  war,  the  captain  of  the  search- 
ing vessel  is  liable  to  the  owners  of  the  searched  in  damages  for  the 
detention  unless  he  can  show  reasonable  ground  for  the  search. 

8.  He  asks,  '^  Do  the  champions  of  the  ancient  belligerent  rights  sup- 
pose that  we  as  neutrals  should  cheerfullv  and  patiently  submit  to  them  r ' 
To  which  I  reply,  that  of  course  we  should,  as  cheerfully  and  patiently  as, 
on  his  own  showing,  we  submitted  to  them  for  the  four  hundred  years 
previous  to  1856. 

4.  He  says,  "  In  1812  the  exercise  of  similar  (belligerent)  rights  led  to 
our  rupture  with  the  United  States.*'  This  is  simply  untrue.  The  official 
papers  show  that  what  led  to  that  rupture  was,  first,  the  English  Orders  in 
Council  declaring  a  paper  blockade  (illegal  under  all  rights,  ancient  or 
modern)  of  all  the  American  ports,  but,  above  all,  the  claim  put  forward 
by  the  English  Government  to  impress  British  seamen  found  on  board 
American  vessels ;  and  not  at  all  by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  sending 
forth  privateers  or  of  seizing  enemy's  goods  in  neutral  bottoms,  as  will  be 
seen  b^  anvbody  who*will  refer  to  the  correspondence  between  1810  and 
1812,  in  which  the  causes  of  the  war  are  set  down.  The  importance  of 
setting  this  matter  right  lies  in  the  false  pretension  recently  put  forward 
that  America,  although  she  has  refused  to  sign  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
would  nevertheless  resist  its  abrogation. 

5.  He  says,  ''The  'ancient  belligerent  rights'  (he  always  puts  these 
words  in  inverted  commas,  after  admitting  himself  that  the  rights  are  four 
hundred  years  old)  may  have  been  a  powerful  weapon  of  offence,  but  as  a 
defensive  weapon  they  were  wholly  inoperative."  Will  he  or  anybody  teH 
us  how  a  powerful  weapon  of  offence  can  fail  to  be  a  powerful  weapon  of 
defence  ?  Is  there  any  way  of  defending  anybody  or  thing  so  powerful  as 
that  of  offending  the  attacker  and  reducing  him  to  impuissance  ?  I  know 
of  none,  and  can  imagine  none.  But  although  our  lawyers  teU  us  that 
an  individual  may  strike  another  "  in  self-defence,"  this  writer  implies  that 
a  State  can  and  should  defend  itself  otherwise  than  by  striking. 

6.  The  **  cruisers  of  the  Confederate  States"  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  "  principles"  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  They  unlawfully  destroyed 
unresisting  vessels  on  the  high  seas  by  the  sole  fiat  of  their  captains,  which 
was  never  a  belligerent  right.  If  they  had  captured  them  and  sent  them 
into  port  for  adjudication,  the  analogy  might  bear  examination;  but 
they  did  not  do  so  because  they  had  no  ports,  and  for  this  same  reason 
they  were  unable  to  detain  neutral  vessels  with  enemy's  property  on 
board. 

7.  "  In  the  Crimean  War,  what  did  we  lose  ?"  he  asks.  To  which  I 
reply,  in  his  own  words,  that  "her  (Russia's)  produce  was  exported  just  as 
freely  from  the  Prussian  port  of  Memel ;"  and  say  that  we  lost  all  chance 
of  capturing  that  produce  and  of  reducing  Eussia  to  immediate  extremity 
by  .the  loss  of  it ;  that  we  lost  all  the  time  and  men  spent  over  the  capture 
of  Sebastopol ;  nay,  that  we  lost  all  the  war  cost  us,  since  that  war  never 
would  have  taken  place  had  Russia  not  known  that  we  intended  to  "  waive" 
the  belligerent  rights,  finally  signed  away,  as  we  are  told,  by  the  Declara- 
tion of  raris. 

8.  He  argues  that  the  e:s:tension  of  internal  communication  has  "  dimi- 
nished the.  utility  ot  the  right  of  blockade."  The  utility  of  the  right  of 
blockade  is  not  only  diminished,  it  is  destroyed,  by  the  Declaration  of 
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Paris ;  for,  as  l^e  reviewer  truly  remarks,  ''  in  the  event  of  a  general  war, 
if  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Denmark  maintained  their  neutrality,  the  ports 
of  those  countries  would  become  the  Continental  depot  for  the  produce  of 
the  globe."  Of  course  they  would,  and  this  by  sole  virtue  of  that  clause 
in  the  Declaration  which  would  empower  them  to  protect  by  their  bunting 
the  produce  which  the  belligerents  could  not  protect  themselves.  But 
abrogate  that  clause  and  the  utility  of  blockade  revives  at  once,  for  it 
would  then  no  lon^r  be  possible  for  the  neutral  State  to  carry  the  belli- 

Srent  produce  to  its  own  ports  without  as  great  risk  of  capture  as  it  would 
ve  in  the  belligerent  vessels  themselves  bound  to  belligerent  ports. 

9.  ''  The  mat^ial  difficulty  of  defending  unarmed  ships  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  steam  navigation  and  by  the  power  of  throwing  shell  from 
small  vessels  at  long  ranges."  Not  one  whit  more  increased  than  the 
difficulty  of  attacking.  If  the  convoying^  vessel  be  equally  strong  with  the 
attacking  vessel,  the  former  will  defend  the  convoy  from  the  latter ;  if 
stronger,  will  probably  sink  or  capture  her.  This  has  always  been  so ;  this 
cannot  fkil  always  to  be  so. 

10.  '^Sailing-vessels  must  be  discarded  altogether."  No  more  than 
row-boats.  Sailing-vessels  have  some  disadvantages  and  some  advantages 
as  compared  with  steamers.  They  are  not  dependent  on  coal  and  are  far 
less  liable  to  accident,  and  for  certain  services  they  still  compete  as  suc- 
cessfully with  steamers  in  peace  as  for  similar  services  they,  would  do  in 
war.  This  argument,  that  all  vessels  except  the  strongest  and  fastest  are 
henceforth  useless  would  reduce  all  the  navies  in  the  world  to  one,  and 
that  navy  to  one  vesseL    It  is  only  fit  to  amuse  the  foolish. 

11.  "  To  this  country,  having  by  far  the  largest  number  of  vessels  on 
the  ocean,  it  would  no  doubt  be  of  advantage  if  private  property  and 
private  vessels  were  not  liable  to  capture  at  all."  The  reviewer,  though 
not  original  here,  is  modest.  He  should  have  carried  this  proposition  out 
maoifully  and  said,  ^'  To  this  country,  having  by  far  the  largest  navy  on  the 
ocean,  it  would  no  doubt  be  of  advantage  if  public  property  and  public 
vessels  were  not  liable  to  capture  at  all."  The  one  proposition  is  as  good 
as  the  other — ^nay,  is  the  same  as  the  other ;  for  what  is  asserted  by  both  is 
that  advantage  lies  on  the  side  of  weakness,  and  that  the  greater  the  strength 
the  greater  the  vulnerability.  We  may  in  fact  reduce  the  proposition  to 
this  its  last  expression:  ''  To  this  country,  having  by  far  the  greatest  power 
at  sea,  it  would  no  doubt  be  of  advantage  if  the  sea  were  not  liable  to  war 
at  all."  The  reviewer,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  even  except  contra- 
band of  war  from  his  proposed  immunity  from  capture ;  and  would  have 
us  believe  that  in  case  of  war  England  would  gain  by  allowing  the  neutral 
States  to  become  not  only  the  depdts  of  all  her  enemy's  produce,  but  also 
the  workshops  for  all  her  enemies'  arms  and  munitions  of  war.  That  is  his 
notion  of  *'  neutrality." 

12.  But  this  suggestion  that  we  should  go  farther  is  an  admission  that 
the  Declaration  as  it  stands  is  bad.  Under  the  Declaration  there  can  be 
no  effectual  naval  war  at  all,  for  a  belligerent  not  being  under  the  necessity 
to  come  out  and  fight  for  his  commerce,  protected  by  neutral  bunting,  will 
not  come  out  at  all;  and  tbe  stronger  the  naval  force  he  bas  to  encounter, 
the  more  certainly  will  he  remain  in  his  ports ;  so  that  in  any  war  the 
stronger  our  navy  is  the  less  will  be  our  naval  power.  And  in  war,  too,  we 
should,  as  is  universally  admitted,  lose  the  whole  of  our  carrying  trade, 
which  would  fly  to  the  neutral  bunting.  With  our  trade  we  must  lose  our 
merchant  sailors,  and  with  the  practical  abolition  of  prize-money  the  power 
of  manning  our  fleets. 
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13.  The  reviewer,  like  all  who  argue  on  his  side,  seems  to  be  in  a  hope- 
less COD  fusion  between  peace  and  war,  neutrality  and  belligerency ;  he  even 
seems  to  believe  that  there  are  such  things  as  permanently  "  neutral  *' 
States,  as  though  neutrality  were  anything  else  than  a  condition  as  uncer- 
tain, as  little  permanent,  and  as  much  the  result  of  circumstances  as  belli- 
gerency. The  question,  however,  to  be  considered  is  the  effect  upon. 
England  when  in  a  state  of  belligerency.  Ko  doubt,  so  long  as  we  are 
neutral  and  our  neighbours  beUigerent  we  gain  by  the  amount  of  their 
carrying  trade.  This  is  a  very  small  gain ;  but  when  we  are  belligerent 
we  lose  by  the  amount  of  our  own  carrying  trade,  which  is  a  very  great 
loss.  We  lose,  too,  the  utility  of  blockade ;  we  lose  the  power  of  accept- 
ing the  absolutely  costless  services  of  sea-volunteers ;  we  lose  all  power  of 
touching  our  adversary's  resources  on  the  seas,  and  with  that,  all  chance  of 
forcing  him  to  naval  conflict.  Who  will  put  a  small  profit  in  time  of  peace, 
when  it  is  comparatively  worthless,  against  the  loss  of  such  powers  in  time 
of  war,  when  they  are  priceless,  when  our  very  national  existence,  it  may 
be,  is  at  stake,  and  when,  for  want  of  the  old  rights  maintained  and  fought 
for  by  generations  of  our  statesmen,  we  find  that  our  supremacy  at  sea  is  but 
a  high-sounding  and  empty  word  P 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Gibsotst  Bowlbs. 

Yacht  Gudridoy  NeUey,  October  19,  1876. 


COEEESPONDENCB  ON  BRITISH  COMMERCE  DURING 

WAR. 

(From  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette:*) 

To  THE  Editob. 
No.  1. 

Sib, — Although  the  House  of  Commons  has  declined  to  enter  into  the 
discussion  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
question  should  slumber.  A  large  number  of  persons  believe  that  it  will 
prove  disastrous  to  our  interests  in  the  next  war,  and  you  have  recently 
suggested  somo  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  tends  to  diminish  the  securities 
for  peace.  It  is  right,  therefore,  that  the  public  should  attentively  consider 
the  question ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  will  permit  me  to  offer  some 
suggestions  which  may  tend  to  show  that  the  Declaration  is  not  inimical  to 
our  real  interests,  affected  already  as  these  are  by  the  changes  in  the  method 
of  naval  warfare  which  date  from  the  conclusion  of  that  struggle  of  which 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  is  the  monument. 

Nearly  all  that  has  been  advanced  by  Mr.  Butleb- Johnstovb  and  others 
against  the  operation  of  the  Declaration  would  be  sound  argument  did  the 
conditions  of  the  problem  remain  what  they  were  prior  to  1854.  Till  then 
the  Power  which  was  greatest  at  sea  was  able  to  defend  her  own  commerce 
and  destroy  that  of  her  enemies.  Her  trading  ships  sailed  in  convoys, 
protected  by  one  or  more  men-of-war.  These  guarded  them  against  the 
attacks  of  privateers  or  of  isolated  vessels  belonging  to  hostile  fleets.  The 
fleets  themselves  were  swept  from  the  seas  in  great  naval  battles.  Thus 
the  preponderance  of  fighting  force  secured  the  safety  of  our  own  mer- 
chantmen and  compelled  the  enemy's  merchantmen  to  sail  unprotected, and 
therefore  liable  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  our  cruisers.  The  essential  con- 
dition of  this  state  of  things  was  that  a  single  man«of-war  protecting  a 
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convoy  could  beat  off  the  attack  of  the  sinele  fighting  vessels  which  the 
enemy  might  still,  after  defeat  of  its  fleets,  oe  able  from  time  to  time  to 
send  out  on  missions  of  plunder  or  destruction. 

But  from  the  date  when  shell  was  substituted  for  shot — a  suggestion 
first  carried  into  practice  during  the  Crimean  war — this  essential  condition 
was  overthrown.  The  new  missile  converted  ships  into  flaming  charnel- 
houses.  Many  a  round  of  shot  might  be  borne  even  by  an  unarmed  vessel 
without  her  being  sunk  or  British  courage  being  too  sorely  tried.  But 
tbe  first  shell  that  penetrated  a  ship's  side  tore  a  huge  gap  in  her  planking, 
killed  and  maimed  scores  of  men,  and  poured  a  volcano  of  ineztingaishable 
flame  over  decks  and  hold.  Naval  officers  at  once  declared  that  no  living 
valour  could  face  such  an  ordeal,  and  from  that  time  began  the  construc- 
tion of  iron*plated  vessels  with  armour  gradually  increasing  in  thickness 
from  four  inches  to  twelve  inches  of  solid  iron.  At  all  costs  it  became  ne- 
cessary that  shells  must  be  kept  out.  But  merchantmen  cannot  be  iron- 
plated.  They  remain,  therefore,  subject  to  an  attack  which  the  QusEir's 
flhips  dare  not  face,  and  they  must  quit  the  seas  unless  the  Qusen's  ships 
can  secure  them  against  the  attack  being  made. 

But  this  is  precisely  what  the  Quebn's  ships  can  do  no  longer.  It  was 
easy  to  beat  off  a  single  vessel  attacking  a  convoy,  because  she  could  do  no 
«erious  mischief  in  the  time  that  must  elapse  before  the  defending  vessel 
came  up.  But  now  a  swift  steamer  may  rush  through  the  midst  of  the 
helpless  fleet,  flring  but  one  shell  at  each  vessel  she  passes,  and  that  one 
fihell  shall  send  it  to  the  bottom.  Or  she  may  hover  at  a  distance  for  days, 
keeping  just  out  of  range  of  the  convoying  ship,  and  making  at  night  her 
fatal  swoop  on  the  helpless  stragglers :  for  she  may  be  of  a  speed  that  just 
outsails  the  defender,  and  she  may  be  filled  up  with  coal  when  a  long 
voyage  or  a  calm  has  emptied  the  bunkers  of  her  opponents.  And  clearly, 
if  merchantmen  are  liable  to  such  perils  when  under  convoy,  they  are  alike 
exposed  to  it  if  singly  they  trv  to  run  this  new  blockade  of  the  seas.  Power- 
less to  resist,  they  must  strike  their  colours  the  moment  a  hostile  rover 
comes  within  range. 

Tbe  American  war  supplied  the  commentary  on  these  principles.  The 
Northern  States  had  a  great  commerce,  a  powerful  fleet,  undisputed 
mastery  of  the  seas,  ability  to  blockade  every  hostile  port.  The  Southern 
States  had  no  navy  and  no  harbour.  Yet  the  Alabama  and  the  Shenandoah^ 
bought  abroad  and  commissioned  on  the  high  seas,  were  able  to  sweep  the 
Northern  traders  off  the  ocean  and  to  compel  Northern  owners  to  sell  their 
ships  to  foreigners.  What  more  complete  demonstration  could  be  given 
that  under  the  new  system  of  fire  naval  supremacy  is  utterly  powerless  to 
protect  commerce?  And  it  follows  as  a  corollary  that  the  greater  the 
commerce  the  greater  the  loss  to  the  belligerent  who  owns  it. 

Applied  to  our  own  case  the  result  thus  demonstated  would  be  that, 
though  we  could  with  our  mighty  fleet  sink  every  man-of-war  we  en- 
countered, and  dose  every  port  our  foe  possessed  (though  this  we  could 
not  do  if  our  opponent  were  a  great  Power  with  a  long  seaboard),  yet  we 
could  not  prevent  single  cruisers  from  remaining  at  sea,  and  that  their  ex- 
istence would  ruin  our  commerce.  For  our  ships  must  be  sold  to  foreigners, 
and  then,  under  the  old  rules,  our  goods  in  foreign  bottoms  may  be 
captured  or  destroyed. 

But  then,  happily  for  us,  comes  in  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  as  if  to 
deliver  us  from  this  fate.  It  first  abolishes  privateering,  and  thus  saves  us 
from  one  of  the  most  vexing  of  our  perils.  lb  next  enacts  that  our  goods 
in  neutral  ships  are  safe.     What  is  the  effect?    Tliat  our  commerce  will 
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continae,  because  it  will  be  carried  in  Bliipaonce  oars,  now  sold  to  a  neutral 
and  sailing  under  his  flag.  So  much  of  loss  and  inconveaience  war  will 
cause  us ;  but  it  is  incalculably  less  than  if,  after  selling  our  ships,  we 
could  not  even  secure  our  goods.  Certainly  it  is  true  that  the  commerce 
of  our  opponent  will  also  be  carried  on  under  like  conditions.  But  that 
which  is  toe  largest  will  most  benefit,  as  it  would  lose  the  most  were  com- 
merce  on  both  sides  to  be  stopped.  And  stopped  ours  would  inevitably  be 
by  the  puniest  Power  that  can  send  a  sloop  of  war  to  sea. 

I  submit,  therefore,  from  these  considerations,  that  the  balance  of  ad- 
▼anti^(6B  from  the  maintenance  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  is  on  our  side. 
I  grant  that  we  have  lost  a  weapon,  but  on  the  other  side  a  hand  is  takea 
firom  our  throat.  And  while  we  insure  the  safety  of  our  commerce,  our 
naval  supremacy  can  still  do  much.  It  can  close  our  enemy's  ports,  bom- 
bard his  coast  towns,  threaten  him  with  flying  expeditions  on  all  his  vul- 
nerable points,  transport  our  own  troops  and  prevent  the  transport  of  his, 
out  him  off  from  his  colonies  or  from  any  succour  that  might  reach  him  by 
sea,  deprive  him  of  all  munitions  of  war  that  could  reach  him  except  over- 
land. We  cannot  deprive  him  of  corn  and  sugar,  tea  and  cotton ;  but 
then  neither  can  he  deprive  us  af  them,  and  we  need  them  moat. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

J  •  S.  Sl. 

Jnlj  19,  1876. 


No.  2. 

Sib, — Tour  correspondent  J.  B.  K.  admits  that  nearly  all  that  has  been 
advanced  by  Mr.  Butleb- Johnstons  and  others  against  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  would  be  sound  argument  did  the  conditions  of  the  problem  remain 
what  they  were  prior  to  1854.  Will  you  allow  me  space  to  attempt  to 
show  that,  admitting  that  the  conditions  of  the  problem  are  changed,  I  do 
not  see  how  our  powers  of  offence  and  defence  as  compared  with  that  of  any 
assumed  antagonist  are,  relatively  speaking,  affected  thereby  ?  If  a  swift 
steamer  firing  a  shell  would  now  be  the  best  means  of  offence  against 
merchantmen,  it  follows  that  the  best  means  of  defending  a  convoy  would 
be  to  have  it  accompanied  by  a  vessel  built,  if  possible,  to  steam  as  fast, 
and  armed  in  a  similar  manner.  We  need  not  speculate  how  long  the  de^ 
fending  ship  would  take  in  coming  up,  as  the  class  of  ship  such  as  your 
correspondent  implies  would  be  no  longer  used  for  the  purpose.  The 
argument  drawn  from  the  American  war  fails,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
American  G-ovemment  made  no  serious  attempt  of  any  kind  to  destroy 
either  the  Alabama  or  the  Shenandoah  until  quite  late  in  the  war.  Why 
such  an  attempt  was  not  made  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  the  fact  is  undis- 
puted. It  cannot  be  denied  "  that  the  greater  the  commerce  the  greater 
the  loss  to  the  belligerent  who  owns  it."  It  might  even  be  assumeid  that 
our  actual  loss  might  be  as  great  as  that  of  our  antagonist,  or  greater ; 
whether  it  would  be  so  relatively  is  another  matter  altogether. 

This,  however,  is  no  new  condition  in  the  problem.  The  Abbe  Mablt 
in  the  last  century  tried  hard  to  convince  us  that  England  is  of  all  countries 
the  one  that  has  the  greatest  interest  in  getting  rid  of  the  system  of  mari- 
time warfare  against  merchant  ships.  He  proved  to  us  that  in  the  war  of 
1688  England  must  have  lost  4200  merchant  vessels,  and  above  thirty 
million  pounds'  worth  of  money,  while  the  loss  of  Prance  could  not  have 
amounted  to  half  as  much,  she  not  presenting  so  great  a  front  to  such 
operations  of  warfare.     He  also  stated  that  when  England  took  Spanish 
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ships  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  she  was  destroying  the  property 

of  lier  own  merehants,  who  were  interested  in  the  trade  with  Spain ;  that 

it  was  the  same  in  the  war  of  1756,  and  that  there  was  not  a  case  in  which, 

a  French  ship  being  taken,  the  loss  did  not  recoil  on  the  London  insurance 

offices.    No  one  was  at  pains  to  answer  him,  as  what  he  prored  was  beside 

^e  point,  the  real  qnestion  in  maritime  warfare  being  who  could  infHct  the 

heaviest  blows  and  who  could  endure  them  longest.    If  England  was  that 

Power,  the  fact  that  the  force  of  some  of  her  blows  might  partiallr  recoil 

tipon  herself  did  not  affect  the  question.    The  position  of  England  in 

maritime  warfare  in  the  last  century  may  be  compared  to  a  bout  of  fisticuffs 

between  a  Tory  big  man  and  a  very  small  one,  and  the  conditions  remain 

the  same.    The  big  man  has  grown  still  bigger,  and  the  small  man  is  not- 

80  small  as  he  was.    The  area  of  vulnerability  of  the  big  man  is  very  much 

larger  than  that  of  the  small  one ;  in  fact  he  can  be  struck  in  twenty  places 

to  the  one  on  which  the  small  one  is  assailable.    There  is,  however,  another 

condition  of  the  combat  which  must  not  be  overlooked,  and  that  is  that 

the  blows  of  the  big  man  will  soon  render  the  small  one  insensible. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Pehct  Wtin>HAM. 
jTily24,'187«.  • 


No.  3. 
Sib, — Mr.  Wtkbham  thinks  that  merchant  fleets  could  still  sail  with 
safety  under  convoy,  because  the  convoying  vessel  might  be  built  of  greater 
:  speed  than  the  attacking  vessel.  That  is  hardly  possible,  because  the  one, 
being  intended  for  defence,  must  be  heavily  armoured ;  the  other,  being 
intended  for  attack  only^  and  able  to  choose  her  own  time  of  attack,  may 
be  built  for  nothing  else  than  speed.  Further,  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  is 
a  large  target ;  it  must  at  night,  for  its  own  safety,  carry  lights ;  whereas 
the  hostile  cruiser  is  a  small  speck,  at  night  invisible ;  and  in  a  game  at 
long  bowls,  prolonged  throughout  weeks,  there  seems  hardly  a  doubt  that 
the  destruction  of  the  merchantmen  could  not  be  prevented  by  any  pro- 
tection a  convoy  could  afford,.  The  question  is,  however,  one  for  naval  men 
rather  than  for  publicists ;  and  I  can  only  say  that,  if  any  naval  officer  of 
reputation  will  affirm  that  he  could  now  undertake  to  convoy  a  British 
merchant  fleet  in  safety  across  the  Atlantic  or  the  Indian  seas  with  a  fast 
cruiser  armed  with  rifled  guns  hovering  in  his  offing,  I  shall  be  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge  that  my  argument  on  this  head  is  unfounded;  but  till  such  on 
authority  is  adduced  it  certainly  cannot  be  assumed  that  what  we  could  do 
to  carry  on  our  trade  in  1800  can  equally  be  done  in  1876. 

But  Mr.  Wtttdham  himself  supplies  a  furtlier  argument.  He  observes 
that  a  war  would  resemble  a  bout  of  fisticuffs  between  a  big  man  and  a 
small  one,  and  that  the  big  man  is  very  much  bigger  than  he  was  fifty 
years  ago.  Quite  true,  and  by  consequence  he  needs  a  great  deal  more 
food  to  keep  him  alive ;  and  that  food  is  no  longer  grown  by  himself,  it  is 
to  a  very  large  extent  imported,  and  if  the  importation  is  stopped  I  am 
afraid  the  big  man  dies.  Fifty  years  ago  our  crops  in  average  years  sufficed 
for  our  wants.  We  needed  no  foreign  cattle ;  the  staple  of  our  manufac- 
tures was  wool  and  linen,  both  largely  of  home  growth  ;  our  population 
was  greatly  less  than  it  is  now.  At  present  we  need  every  year  some  ten 
million  quarters  of  wheat  from  abroad  ;  we  import  vast  quantities  of  cattle 
and  sheep ;  we  not  only  draw  most  of  our  wool  and  flax  from  colonial  and 
foreign  sources,  but  every  pound  of  cotton,  which  is  the  basis  of  our  greatest 
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industry,  comes  over-sea.  Imagine  the  consequence  of  a  stop — nay,  of 
even  a  restriction  put  upon  our  supplies  of  sucn  things  as  these.  Mills 
shut  up,  whole  cities  thrown  idle,  bread  and  meat  at  famine  prices,  even 
while  there  is  (to  the  bulk  of  the  population)  no  money  to  buy  them  with. 
Can  any  situation  be  conceived  more  fatally  terrible  ?  It  would  be  an 
experience  the  like  of  which  we  have  never  passed  through  yet,  and  sol 
experience  such  as  we  could  inflict  on  no  other  nation,  for  none  is  so  utterly 
dependent  as  we  are  on  importation  for  daily  food.  France  in  ordinary 
years  grows  all  the  wheat  she  wants ;  and  if  she  did  not,  she  has  a  vast 
area  under  other  crops  to  draw  from.  G^ermany  supplies  herself;  so  does 
Eussia ;  so  do,  with  superfluity,  the  United  States.  All  the  continental 
countries  besides  have  a  long  land  frontier  which  we  cannot  close.  We 
alone  in  the  world  must  bring  everything  across  the  sea ;  we  alone  have  a 
population  which  we  could  not  keep  for  nine  months  in  bare  existence 
without  imported  food  ;  we  alone  can  raise  no  money  to  buy  it  with  except 
bv  working  up  imported  materials.  Eveiy  condition  of  the  problem  is 
changed,  and  changed  against  us,  since  1815,  or  even  since  1850. 

I  do  not,  therefore,  need  to  dispute  Mr.  Wynbham's  arguments  as  to 
our  proper  policy  during  the  last  great  war.  But  I  do  ask  his  and  every 
one's  earnest  consideration  of  our  changed  position  since  then.  Viewing 
this,  and  tracing  out  its  consequences  through  the  ramifications  of  trade 
and  industry,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  security  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce has  become  a  necessity  not  merely  of  our  power  as  a  nation,  but  of 
our  mere  existence  as  an  aggregate  of  human  beings.  So  vital  a  condition 
that,  while  the  Declaration  of  Paris  by  permitting  our  commerce  to  con- 
tinue under  cover  of  a  neutral's  flag  may  save  us  from  utter  extinction,  it 
could  not  save  us  from  loss  and  suffering  such  as  no  other  nation  would 
undergo.  While,  therefore,  we  maintain  that  Declaration  as  at  least  far 
better  for  our  interests  than  the  old  rule,  I  go  further  and  say  that  our 
true  policy  demands  adoption  of  the  rule  of  inviolability  of  private  pro- 
perty (excepting  munitions  of  war)  at  sea,  even  as  between  belligereots. 
And  I  say  this  not  under  bias  of  any  personal  interests  in  trade,  for  no 
man  in  England  has  less,  but  because  it  seems  to  me  that  trade  has  now 
become  a  very  condition  of  our  life.  That  may  be  a  grievous  disadvantage 
to  us  ;  it  may  cripple  our  power  of  offence ;  but  we  must  fairly  face  and 
deal  with  it  as  a  fact.  And  we  ought  not  to  forget  that,  on  the  other  side, 
it  is  trade  that  has  augmented  our  population,  given  them  health  to  work 
and  strength  to  strike,  filled  our  coffers  with  bullion,  and  made  our  credit 
boundless,  and  in  that  way  given  us  the  means,  if  only  we  can  hold  them, 
of  bearing  the  prolonged  burden  of  a  war,  and  of  inflicting  on  an  enemy, 
through  his  public  if  not  his  private  resources,  blows  which  he  cannot 
return  and  which  we  can  continue  to  rain  upon  him  till  he  yields. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

J .  B.  £. 

Jnly  26, 1876. 


No.  4f. 

Sib, — My  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  letter  signed  J.  B.  K.  in  your 
paper,  which  contains  the  following  words : — "  If  any  naval  officer  of  re- 
putation will  affirm  that  he  could  now  undertake  to  convoy  a  British  mer- 
cliant  fleet  across  the  Atlantic  or  tiie  British  seas  with  a  fast  cruiser  with 
rifled  guns  hovering  in  his  offing,  I  shall  be  read)'  to  acknowledge  that  my 
argument  on  this  head  is  unfounded."  In  reply,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  (for  one) 
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certainly  could  have  no  objection  in  undertaking  to  do  so.  "  Past  cruisers 
with  rifled  guns"  are  now  pretty  numerous  in  our  navy,  and  are  becoming 
more  so ;  consequently  the  enemy's  cruiser  would  find  herself  in  the 
presence  of  one  or  more  adversaries  of  at  least  equal  force  and  speed.  As 
steam  power  strengthens  the  assailant,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  convoying 
squadron,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  an  enemy,  to  attack  him,  and  either 
to  capture  or  to  chase  him  off  to  a  considerable  distance — a  hundred  miles 
or  more,  if  possible.  In  the  olden  time  this  was  almost  impossible;  the 
enemy's  cruisers  were  usually  more  speedy  than  our  own ;  they  endeavoured 
to  keep  just  out  of  range  of  shot,  and  under  cover  of  night  to  make  a  dash 
at  the  convoy ;  but  now-a-days  an  efficient  convoying  force  would  not  allow 
a  hostile  cruiser  to  come  within  sight  of  his  convoy ;  and,  as  to  her  opera- 
ting in  the  British  seas,  I  think  the  electric  telegraph  would  speedily 
indicate  her^whereabouts,  and  so  lead  to  her  certain  capture.  Most  of  our 
transatlantic  steamers  have  quite  sufficient  speed  to  take  care  of  them^lves, 
with  perhaps  a  gun  or  two,  and  special  arrangements  for  their  safety  which 
need  not  be  mentioned  hore.  Merchant  steamers  requiring  convoy  could 
be  much  more  easily  and  efficiently  guarded  than  was  ever  the  case  with 
sailing  ships,  chiefly  because  th^y  could  be  kept  very  much  more  con- 
centrated ;  there  would  not — at  least,  there  ought  not  to  be — any  stragglers. 
In  convoying  sailing  vessels,  the  steam  power  of  the  war  ships  would  enable 
them  to  chase  off  an  enemy,  tow  a  slow  or  disabled  friend,  or  patrol  roimd 
the  fleet,  as  occasion  might  require.  And  in  addition  to  these  advantages 
for  our  convoying  squadrons,  there  are  others  which  would  be  still  more 
highly  favourable  in  any  future  exigency,  and  which  formerly  did  not  exist. 
In  these  opinions  I  know  that  I  am  supported  by  many  experienced  and 
thoughtful  officers  who  have  carefully  considered  the  subject. 

E.  L.  M^Cliittock,  Bear- Admiral. 


No.  5. 
Sib, — In  reply  to  your  correspondent,  J.  B.  K.,  who  has  used  these 
words,  *'  If  any  naval  officer  of  distinction  will  affirm  that  he  could  now 
undertake  to  convoy  a  British  merchant  fleet  across  the  Atlantic  or  the 
British  seas,  with  a  fast  cruiser  armed  with  heavy  rifled  guns  hovering  in 
the  offing,  I  shall  be  ready  to  acknowledge  that  my  argument  on  this  head 
is  unfounded;"  let  me,  in  commencing,  assure  J.  B.  K.  that  I  have  not 
the  presumption  of  arrogating  to  myself  the  honourable  title  of  ''a 
naval  officer  of  distinction,"  but  simply  one  who,  having  served  for  forty- 
seven  years,  will  give  him  a  straightforward  reply  as  to  whether  any  naval 
officer  would  undertake  to  convoy  a  British  merchant  fleet  across  the 
Atlantic,  &c,  1  have  no  hesitation  in  replying  in  the  affirmative,  and 
would  be  perfectly  prepared  to  undertake  that  duty ;  and,  if  proper  pro- 
tection were  afforded,  I  believe  that  not  a  capture  would  be  made  by  the 
enemy's  cruisers.  J.  B.  K.  must  allow  that  if  a  fast  cruiser  with  rifled 
guns  hovered  in  the  offing,  there  should  be  fast  cruisers  with  rifled 
guns  protecting  the  convoy,  attacking  him  if  he  closed,  but  not  expending 
coal  or  delaying  the  convoy  by  chasing  him.  But  I  presume  that  the  great 
object  to  be  aimed  at,  in  the  event  of  war  arising,  would  be  that  as  little 
interruption  should  take  place  as  possible  in  carrying  the  trade  of  the 
country  in  the  flne  lines  of  steamers  which  exist  at  present.  By  steam  the 
power  is  given  of  so  completely  regulating  the  speed  that  no  straggling 
would  take  place,  and  the  facility  of  keeping  close  order  would  be  very  dis- 
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adyantageoufi  to  the  enemy^s  cruiaera,  and  render  it  a  Terj  easy  task  for 
the  Bhips  of  war  convoying.  For  instance,  if  a  large  and  valuable  fleet  wu 
in  cl)Arge,  and  four  vesaels  formed  the  protecting  squadron,  the  ships  of 
war  might  steam  in  company — one  ahead,  another  astern,  and  one  on  each 
beam  of  the  convoy  some  miles  distant  during  the  day,  which  would  give 
them  the  opportunity  of  discovering  any  strange  sail  in  sight,  closing  on 
the  convoy  at  sunset.  The  convoy  would  represent  a  flodc  of  sheep,  and 
the  ships  of  war  would  represent  the  dogs  around  them.  As  it  would  be 
the  primary  object  that  the  convoy  should  proceed  rapidly  on  its  voyage, 
the  ships  of  war  should  not  chase,  but  only  attack' if  the  enemy  approached 
within  reasonaable  distance.  I  avoid  entering  into  further  detail  or  pro- 
positions, which  would  occupy  too  much  time ;  but  I  would  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  contrast  between  convoying  by  steam,  as  given  above,  and  in 
the  previous  wars,  when  there  were  frequently  slow  sailing  ships  and  badly 
foun#,  which  prevented  them  carrying  sail,  as  well  as  the  liability  of  part- 
ing company  from  shifts  of  wind  and  dark  nights.  The  slowest  vessels  as 
I  read  frequently  were  hull  down ;  and  this,  when  going  before  the  wind, 
rendered  them  an  easy  object  of  capture,  for  the  ships  of  war  would  neces- 
sarily have  had  to  work  to  windward  in  order  to  protect  them.  An  extract 
which  I  give  below,  from  naval  records,  will  exemplify  my  statement.  The 
West  Indian  convoy,  in  the  year  1801,  under  the  charge  of  the  Montague, 
74  guns,  and  Glenmore,  36  guns,  had  a  French  privateer,  La  Braavt,  of 
36  guns,  hanging  on  the  skirts  of  the  convoy  for  four  nights,  and  though 
chased  by  both  ships  she  escaped  by  means  of  her  sweeps ;  on  the  fifth 
nigbt  she  succeeded  in  cutting  oE  Ave  sail  of  West  Indiamen,  but,  being 
observed  to  leeward  the  next  morning,  she  was  again  chased  by  the  Glen* 
more,  who  retook  four  of  the  captured  vessels.  La  Braave  having  burned 
one.  AVhen  I  read  in  the  annals  of  our  naval  history  that  French  frigates 
cruised  especially  for  intercepting  our  convoys,  and  that  with  two  ships  of 
war  a  merchant  fleet  valued  at  6,000,000/.  arrived  safely  from  distant  seas, 
I  trust  that  J.  B.  K.  may  be  assured  that  in  the  event  of  war  England  need 
not  require  neutrals  to  carry  her  commerce,  to  the  destruction  of  her  fine 
mercantile  navy  and  her  supremacy  on  the  seas. 

W.  Kino  Haix,  Vice- Admiral. 


No.  6. 
Sib, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  correspondence  that  has  ap- 
peared in  your  columns  between  a  gentleman  signing  J.  B.  K.  and  Ur. 
Febcy  "Wtndham,  M.P.,  on  the  subject  of  the  Maritime  League  for  the 
resumption  of  Naval  Eights  of  Great  Britain.  In  a  rejoinder  to  a 
reply  of  Mr.  Peect  Wykdham,  J.  B.  K.  writes:  "If  any  naval 
officer  of  distinction  will  aflfirm  that  he  could  now  undertake  to  convoy 
a  British  merchant  fleet  across  the  Atlantic  or  the  British  Seas  with 
a  fast  cruiser  with  rifled  guns  hovering  in  his  offiug,  I  shall  be  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  my  argument  on  this  head  is  unfounded."  I 
believe  that  had  J.  B.  K.,  in  his  challenge  to  any  naval  oflicer,  left  out 
the  words  "of  distinction,"  there  would  have  been  many  to  assure 
him  that  Great  Britain  will  be  as  capable  of  protecting  a  convoy  of  mer- 
chant ships  as  ever  she  was.  Although  I  can  only  claim  the  "  distinction," 
of  age,  and  have  never  served  in  the  protection  of  a  convoy  of  merchant 
ships,  still  I  am  satisfied  that  a  man-of-war  in  charge  of  a  convoy  will  only 
require  the  essential  quality  of  speed  (a  fact  the  necessity  of  which  our 
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Board  of  Admiralty  are  well  aware)  to  afford  all  necessary  protection.  The 
object  of  a  privateer,  allowing  her  rifled  cannon,  would  be  not  so  mich 
to  destroy  as  to  carry  off  her  prize  undamaged — a  manoeuvre  she  would  find 
as  difficult  in  the  presence  of  a  speedy  man-of-war  as  they  did  in  the  good 
old  days  when  ships  were  propelled  by  rope  and  canvas  only. 

HxirfiT  KiPF£L,  AdmiraL 


No.  7. 

SiE, — It  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  PsEcr  WrKDHAMand  Mf.Butlieb- 
JoHNSTONK  sail  under  very  powerful  convoy  when  protected  by  the  broad- 
sides of  the  three  admirals  whose  very  interesting  communications  appear  in 
your  impression  of  the  19th  inst.  Certainly  their  authority  fully  comes  up 
to  that  which  I  invoked  when  I  proposed  to  refer  the  question  to  the  opinion 
of  officers  of  "  reputation,"  or,  as  they  have  read  it,  **  distinction."  And, 
lest  that  qualification,  which  their  own  unfounded  modesty  makes  them 
disclaim,  should,  as  one  of  them  suggests,  debar  other  officers  from  stating 
their  opinion,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  the  public  would  gladly  receive  the 
views  of  any  one  who,  by  experience  or  study,  has  earned  a  right  to  be 
heard  on  tne  points  in  dispute.  If,  however,  I  do  not  at  once  strike  my 
colours,  it  is  because  it  is  evident  that  not  one  of  the  three  admirals  has  read 
my  letters.  This  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  each  quotes  only  one  and 
the  same  sentence,  and  quotes  it  with  the  same  error,  in  the  suDstitution 
of  "  British"  for  "  Indian*'  seas.  Now,  though  that  sentence  states  the  dry 
issue  on  which  their  judgment  was  sought,  yet  I  think  they  themselves,  as  well 
as  the  public,  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  hardly  satisfactory  to  ask  them 
to  pronounce  judgment  on  an  abstract  question  without  allowing  them  ta 
hear  the  arguments  or  the  evidence  which  had  been  adduced. 

One  inconvenience  of  this  course  is,  that  in  point  of  fact  the  answers  do 
not  meet  the  question.  Sir  Hewet  Kjeppel  and  Sir  "Willulm  KnxGt  Hall 
both  assume  that  the  object  of  the  attack  would  be  to  capture  the  merchant- 
men, and  they  aay  that  they  could  guarantee  them  against  capture.  Now,  if 
they  had  read  my  first  letter  they  would  have  seen  that  I  never  suggedted 
capture  as  being  the  object  of  a  hostile  cruiser,  under  the  new  conditions  of 
war.  I  entirely  agree  with  them  that  the  fleet  would  be  safe  from  capture ; 
but  the  sole  question  is.  Would  it  be  safe  from  being  sunk,  supposing  a  hostile 
vessel  of  war  (not  a  privateer,  which  I  have  never  alluded  to)  were  to  fire 
shell  into  it  p  Or  could  any  crew  be  got  to  face  the  possibility  of  being  so 
fired  at  in  a  wooden  or  slight  iron  sailing  ship  p  Sir  Leopold  M'Oliktoci: 
alone  meets  this  difficulty,  by  suggesting  that  the  convoying  vessels  should 
be  so  fast  and  powerful  as  to  be  able  to  chase  the  enemy  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance— *^  a  hundred  miles  or  more,  if  possible."  In  this  view  he  differs  from 
Admirals  Keppel  and  Knra  Hall,  who  both  lay  down  that  the  convoying 
ships  ought  not  to  chase.  But  has  he  considered  that,  if  friend  and  foe  are 
both  a  hundred  miles  or  more  from  the  merchant  fieet  when  they  lose  sight 
of  each  other,  there  is  some  considerable  chance  that  the  foe  may  again 
sight  it  sooner  than  the  friend  does ;  and  that,  even  if  one  foe  should  be  thus 
safely  disposed  of,  the  fieet  is  left  wholly  unguarded  on  the  other  side 
while  the  defendbg  vessel  is  a  hundred  miles  away  ?  Furtbcr,  there  is  the 
possibility  of  machinery  becoming  disabled,  or  of  coal  running  short — con- 
tingencies to  which,  of  course,  the  enemy  is  equally  liable,  but  vrith  this 
dif^rence,  that  he  has  only  one  vessel  to  lose^  whereas,  on  our  side,  it  would 
be  the  whole  convoy.     No  doubt  these  and  other  misadventures  would  be 
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obviated  bv  employing  a  large  number  of  convoying  vessels  to  attend  on 
each  convoy.  I  never  dreamed  of  asserting  that  the  British  navy  could  not 
defend  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  if  in  force  sufficient  to  guard  it  on  every  side. 
But  the  practical  question  is  whether  the  Admiralty  could  furnish,  at  any 
reasonable  expense,  the  number  of  fast  armour-plated  steamers  requisite  for 
such  a  service.  And  has  any  one  yet  ventured  to  ealculate  what  would  be 
the  number,  and  the  cost,  of  the  ships  of  war  that  would  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  enormous  existing  amount  of  British  commerce — so  far  trans- 
cending what  we  formerly  had  to  guard — sailing  to  and  from  so  many  new 
and  more  distant  ports,  and  carrying  now  not  merely  the  produce  of  the  East 
or  West  Indies — luxuries  rather  than  essentials,  and  admitting  of  the  con- 
centration and  delay  involved  in  convoys — but  the  grain  of  California  and 
Australia,  the  cotton  of  the  United  States,  the  wool  of  New  Zealand,  the 
jute  of  India,  all  the  new  neccessaries  of  our  existence,  the  supply  of  which 
must  be  regular  and  uninterrupted  throughout  the  whole  year  ? 

I  will  not,  however,  take  up  your  space  with  repeating  what  I  have  said 
in  mv  two  former  letters,  but  will  only  beg  that  the  whole  condition  of  the 
problem  may  be  fairly  faced,  and  that  your  readers  will  suspend  their 
judgment  till  the  naval  authorities,  to  whose  opinion  they  will  readily 
defer,  have  fully  considered  the  whole  bearing  of  the  question  that  is  sub- 
mitted to  them. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  K^- 

Augnst  21, 1876. 


No.  8. 

'  Sib, — I  have  no  wish  to  take  up  your  valuable  space  by  entering  upon 
the  whole  question  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  The  subject  requires  a 
series  of  essays,  not  a  single  letter.  Nevertheless,  I  request  of  your 
courtesy  the  insertion  of  a  &w  lines  in  reply  to  the  remarks  of  "  An  Out- 
sider*' in  your  impression  of  the  24th.  That  gentleman  says  he  never 
heard  that  the  provisions  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  caused  the  terrible 
consequences  to  the  belligerents  in  the  Italian,  the  Danish,  the  Austro- 
Prussian,  and  the  Eranco- Prussian  wars  which  it  is  said  England  would 
suffer  from  if  engaged  in  war  while  bound  by  that  Declaration.  I  do  not 
speak  of  the  three  first  because,  as  I  could  easily  show,  they  do  not  bear 
upon  the  question,  the  Powers  defeated  having  had  no  maritime  means 
or  action  as  compared  with  their  conquerors.  But  as  to  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  I  feel  myself  authorised  to  speak.  Early  in  this  year  the 
council  of  the  Maritime  League  of  G-reat  Britain,  of  which  I  am  chairman^ 
deputed  me  to  go  to  Paris  and  assist  in  establishing  a  similar  association 
in  France.  I  met  with  the  greatest  success,  and  a  French  Maritima 
League  has  been  formed  which  is  now  working  actively  in  connexion 
with  that  of  Great  Britian.  The  French  diplomatists  and  naval  officers 
who  compose  it,  and  some  of  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  meeting,  are 
unanimous  in  their  belief  that  it  is  essential  to  France  to  regain  her  man- 
time  rights,  especially  because  the  Franco-Prussian  war  has  shown  how  much 
France  lost  in  parting  with  them ;  because,  bound  as  they  were  by  that 
declaration,  the  French  could  not  injure  German  commerce— could  not 
force  German  ships  out  of  protected  harbours — could  not  cruise  against  her 
merchandise — could  inflict  no  counter-blow  at  sea  which  would  avail  to 
balance  the  German  military  superiority,  and  were  therefore  deprived  of 
one  of  their  strongest  weapons.     German  trade  went  on  as  usual,  German 
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finance  flourished,  and  the  full  military  strength  of  Qermany  was  poured 
in  on  France.  This  was  the  condition  of  the  French  during  war  under  the 
Declaration  of  Paris.  We,  having  no  army  to  speak  of,  would  be  necessarily 
in  a  far  worse  position  under  similar  circumstances. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

StEWABT  E.  ROLLAI^D. 
August  25,  1876. 


No.  9. 

Sir, — My  letter  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  publish  in  your  impression 
of  the  19th  inst.  was  a  reply  to  one  paragraph  only  of  J.  B.  K.'s  letter. 
This  paragraph  appeared  to  be  a  chsdlenge  to  naval  officers,  demanding 
whether  they  would  undertake  to  protect  a  convoy  against  "  a  fast  cruiser 
with  rifled  guns."  Accordingly,  I  contented  myself  with  disposing  of  J.  B. 
K.'s  cruiser  only.  I  had  not  then  perceived  that  J.  B.  K.  was  a  landsman, 
or  I  would  have  explained  that  a  cruiser  would  not  be  detached  from  a 
convoying  force  for  a  smart  chase  unless  she  could  be  spared  to  do  so ; 
also,  that,  rejoining  her  convoy,  whose  course  and  speed  were  known  to  her, 
would  be  a  matter  of  mathematical  certainty,  irrespective  of  appointed 
rendezvous.  I  would  also  have  explained  to  him  some  of  the  objects  in 
chasing  off  the  hostile  cruiser  to  a  considerable  distance,  such  as  the 
probability  of  destroying  her,  or  rendering  it  impossible  for  her  to  pounce 
down  upon  the  convoy  after  dark ;  or,  so  to  reduce  her  coals  as  materially 
to  cripple  her.  As  it  is  probable  that  J.  B.  K.  does  not  comprehend  the 
highly  favourable  advantages  alluded  to  in  my  letter,  he  may  say  that  this 
last  would  cut  both  ways.  If  he  will  inquire  into  the  relative  facilities  for 
replenishing  the  stock  of  coals,  he  will  see  the  point.  It  is  no  mere  empty  boast 
that  the  sun  never  sets  upon  our  coaling  stations.  It  is  for  J.  B.  K.  to  say 
where  the  hostile  cruiser  is  to  obtain  her  supplies,  for  instance,  in  the 
'^  Indian  seas."  This  difficulty  alone  will  prevent  the  seas  from  swarming, 
as  formerly,  with  hostile  cruisers.  But  this  is  a  side  issue.  I  have  not 
undertaken  to  reply  to  J.  B.  K.'s  letters,  M^iich  I  believe  have  been  com- 
pletely answered ;  nor  will  I  follow  him,  as  it  may  suit  him  to  shift  hia 
ground  in  the  skilful  manner  he  has  now  done  in  your  columns  of  the 
23rd  instant.  I  have  simply  answered  his  challenge,  and  his  subsequent 
surface  objections. 

F.  L.  M*Clin:^ook,  Bear- Admiral. 

Portsmonth,  Augiut  26,  1876. 


No.  10. 

Slb, — I  am  quite  content  to  leave  J.  B.  K.  in  the  hands  of  the  naval 
authorities  he  has  invoked.  I  have  little  doubt  but  they  will  be  able  to 
show  that  the  power  of  England  at  sea,  either  for  attack  or  defence,  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  Power ;  and  as  every  new  invention  in  guns, 
armour,  or  the  architecture  of  ships  has,  with  few  exceptions,  been  our 
own,  and  as  every  change  has  been  inaugurated  by  ourselves,  it  would  be  a 
matter  for  great  surprise  were  it  otherwise.  There  are,  however,  two 
sentences  at  the  close  of  his  letter  of  July  26  on  which,  with  your  permis- 
sion; I  would  make  one  or  two  remarks.    The  first  is  as  follows :    "  While, 
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this  we  could  not  get  the  supplies  we  require.  History  fortunately  is  there 
4:0  refute  by  facts  this  opinion,  and  to  prove  that  during  the  wars  in  which 
we  held  to  the  old  principle  we  did  nevertheless  get  all  the  supplies  we 
needed ;  and  with  this  additional  advantage,  that  we  got  a  great  part  of  them 
for  nothing  by  capturing  them  from  the  enemy — a  source  of  supply  cut  off 
for  ever  so  long  as  we  admit  the  neutral  flag  as  a  sufficient  protection. 
And  now,  if  he  says  that  things  are  changed  by  the  introduction  of  steam, 
of  armour,  or  of  heavier  guns,  the  reply  is  ready  and  conclusive.  Things 
have  changed,  but  they  have  changed  for  us  as  well  as  for  others :  and 
much  to  our  advantage,  for  in  all  these  matters  we  have  advanced  beyond 
all  other  nations,  so  that  to  this  day  they  come  to  us  to  be  provided  with 
them.  The  change,  therefore,  is  an  additional  security  to  us,  an  additional 
encouragement  to  rely  on  our  maritime  strength,  and  an  additional  warn- 
ing not  to  abandon  its  exercise.  But  it  is  as  clear  as  day  that  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  for  us  as  maritime  warfare  if  belligerent  commerce  is  to  go 
free  under  the  neutral  flag ;  for  in  that  case  neutral  bunting  will  do  the 
work  which  otherwise  could  only  be  done  by  belligerent  fleets,  and  no  Power 
at  war  with  England  will  be  under  any  pressure  to  come  out  of  port  in 
order  to  meet  Iier  superior  force.  She  will  lose  her  national  carrying 
trade,  it  is  true,  but  so  will  England  lose  hers ;  and  as  the  loss  in  the  latter 
case  will  be  tremendous,  and  in  the  former  insignificant,  far  more  damage 
will  thus  be  done  to  England  by  her  enemy  re  maining  absolutely  inactive 
on  the  seas  than  could  be  inflicted  by  any  number  of  naval  defeats.  For 
a  time  we  should  keep  our  "  naval  supremacy,'*  but  it  would  be  an  idle 
word.  Whether  we  should  keep  it  when,  our  carrying  trade  gone,  our 
merchant  sailors  should  (as  they  must  for  subsistence)  follow  the  vessels 
into  the  service  of  the  neutrals  to  whom  they  must  be  sold,  is  a  grave 
question.  And  another  is  whether  we  should  ever  get  men  to  man  the 
navy,  to  continue  in  it,  or  to  come  into  it  by  any  means,  including  even 
impressment,  when  all  chance  of  prize-money  is  cut  off,  as  by  this  neutral 
protection  it  must  be. 

J.  B.  K.,  however,  wishes  for  the  time  when  all  private  property  at  sea 
shall  be  exempted  from  capture.  In  other  words,  he  wishes  for  the  time 
when  the  sea  shall  be  neutralised,  which,  if  it  be  true  that  England's 
greatest  power  is  and  must  always  be  on  the  sea,  is  to  wish  to  lay  England 
defenceless  before  the  attack  to.  which  her  wealth  and  her  supineness  will 
assuredly  one  day  expose  her.  This  argument  of  "  going  further,"  of 
course,  cuts  the  throat  of  the  argument  for  staying  as  we  are,  and  we  who 
hold  that  to  stay  as  we  are  is  fatal  may  thank  those  who  adduce  it.  But 
now  why  "  respect"  private  property  at  sea  ?  Why,  that  is  to  say,  exempt 
it  from  its  liability  to  confiscation  as  enemy's  property  ?  It  would  not  be 
exempted  on  land.  No  t^ritory  can  be  invaded,  no  army  can  be  marched 
on  shore,  without  violating  the  "  respect "  said  to  be  due  to  private  pro- 
perty. Nay,  no  Government  can  carry  on  war  without  taking  its  own 
subjects'  private  property  in  the  shape  of  taxes.  Why  is  your  bale  of 
merchandise  in  a  ship  afloat  to  be  exempted  from  the  pressure  of  that 
necessity  which  is  brought  to  bear  on  every  five  pound  note  in  my  pocket 
ashore  ?  Why  are  my  horses  and  oxen  to  be  seized,  my  labourers  pressed 
to  forced  labour,  and  my  farm  burned  by  the  invader  on  land,  and  your 
cotton  nightcaps  to  be  held  sacred  on  the  seas  P  Why  am  I,  a  shipowner, 
to  be  ruined,  and  you,  a  manufacturer,  to  be  enriched  by  the  war  ?  Do 
you  seriously  ask,  and  ask  as  a  matter  of  "  civilisation ''  and  good  policy, 
that  the  nation  should  spend  its  blood  and  treasure,  should  strain  every 
nerve  it  may  be  for  dear  life,  and  that,  in  order  to  protect  your  manufac- 
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tures,  it  should  forego  the  use  of  the  one  arm  it  has — of  the  one  arm  by 
which  it  has  hitherto  alone  met  all  Europe  in  arms  ?  When  you  haye 
answered  these  questions  there  are  others  still  to  face ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, since  the  whole  burden  of  all  warfare  is  borne  not  by  Sovereigns, 
Ministers,  or  Governments,  but  by  private  individuals — since  the  sinews 
of  war  are  private  earnings,  and  the  lives  of  soldiers  and  sailors  private 
lives — ^it  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  the  public  property  of  a  nation  with  whicb 
you  are  at  war  as  though  it  were  to  be  distinguished  from  its  private  pro- 
perty, for  you  cannot  touch  the  one  except  through  the  other.  If  J.  B.  £. 
has  any  means  to  propose  by  which  wars  may  be  avoided  altogether,  well 
and  good.  If  not,  they  had  best  be  as  short,  sharp,  and  decisive  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  for  a  maritime  Power  like  England  there  is  no  method  so  short, 
sharp,  and  decisive  as  to  stop  the  enemy's  supplies  by  stopping  his  com- 
merce ;  nor  is  there  any  so  humane,  since  the  only  other  alternative  is  to 
cut  his  throat. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Gibsok  Bowles. 

September  1,  1876. 

No.  12. 

Sis, — I  regret  that  Sir  Leopold  M'Climtock  should  have  imporfced  per- 
sonal feeling  into  the  discussion  of  a  public  question.  I  shall  not  imitate 
his  example,  but  I  must  take  leave  to  disclaim  the  charge  which  he  makes 
against  me  of  skilfully  shifting  my  ground.  The  fact  is  precisely  the 
contrary.  I  have  merely  maintained  my  original  ground,  and  have  tried, 
rather  vainly,  to  bring  Sir  Leopold  M'Gliittook  to  meet  me  upon  it,  not  in 
the  way  of  "  challeDge "  —  which  no  landsman  would  presume  to  offer 
to  an  admiral — but  in  the  way  of  respectfully  asking  his  opinion  upon 
certain  facts. 

These  facts  you  allowed  me  to  state  at  some  length  in  my  two  first 
letters.  In  the  second  of  these  I  invited  the  opinion  of  naval  officers  on 
the  question  whether,  having  in  view  the  destructive  power  and  range  of 
shell,  they  could  now  undertake  to  convoy  a  merchant  fleet  in  safety  on  a 
long  voyage.  To  this  Sir  Leopold  M*Clintock:  replied  that  he  could,  but 
he  indicated,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  answer,  and  as  be  now  reiterates,  that 
he  would  need  an  adequate  force.  And  nobody,  of  course,  ever  doubted 
that  with  an  adequate  force  it  could  be  done.  But  then  obviously  arose 
the  question,  What  is  the  adequate  force  that  would  now  be  required  to 
insure  the  safety  of  each  separate  convoy  that  would  make  up  the  sum  of 
'*  British  commerce  during  war  "  ?  For  this  was  the  theme  and  title  of  all 
the  letters  written  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  not  to  be  put  out  of  sight  by 
the  circumstance  that,  in  a  single  sentence  culled  from  one  of  them,  I  have 
used  a  word  in  the  singular  when,  had  I  anticipated  Sir  Leopold 
M^Cliktoox's  objections,  I  should  have  written  it  in  the  plural.  The 
sole  practical  question  that  deserves  discussion  at  all  is,  Can  we  protect 
British  commerce  ?  and  those  who  say  that  they  can,  ought  to  tell  us 
further  how  many  vessels  of  war  they  would  need  for  the  purpose  and 
whether  we  possess  them  or  can  provide  them. 

If,  as  I  believe  they  will  admit,  the  vessels  we  possess  fit  for  such  service 
can  be  counted  on  the  fingers,  and  if  the  convoys  they  would  have  to  guard 
would  be  of  utterly  unprecedented  number  and  length  of  voyage,  then  we 
may  adjourn  the  further  discussion  until  the  Admiralty  at  least  undertakes 
to  provide  such  a  force.  In  the  meantime  I  wiU  only  avow  my  belief  that 
it  will  be  found  a  practical  imposssibility.     But  if  any  naval  authority 
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should  be  inclined  to  give  the  public  an  estimate  of  what  would  be 
in  number,  tonnage,  speed,  and  cost  of  ahips,  let  me  remind  him  of  aome 
of  the  elements  of  the  calculation.  In  the  first  place,  the  enemy  to  be 
guarded  against  (though  not  to  "  shift  my  ground,"  I  will  still  suppoee  him 
to  be  only  a  single  "  fast  cruiser  with  rifled  guns ")  may  be  either  an 
extremely  fast  one  that  can  show  her  heels  to  any  in  our  own  navy,  or  a 
moderately  fast  one  with  heavy  armour  that  can  stand  a  pounding  for  some 
hours  without  much  damage  while  she  is  pouring  shell  into  our  merdiant- 
men.  Next,  that  she  may  gain  her  selected  station  without  having  wasted 
a  pound  of  coal  (which  is  not  yet  cQutraband  of  war,  and  therefore  can  be 
obtained  of  neutrals  in  all  parts  of  the  world),  while,  though  *'  the  aim 
never  sets  upon  our  coaling  stations,"  yet  many  of  them  are  some  thousand 
miles  apart,  and  if  the  convoying  steamers  are  to  be  used,  as  Sir  Liopoia> 
M'CLiifTOOK  says,  in  "  chasing  off  an  enemy,  towing  a  slow  or  disabled 
friend,  or  patrolling  round  the  fleet  as  occasion  may  require,"  it  is  plain 
that  the  coal  may  get  very  low  when  it  is  most  needed.  Lastly,  that  there 
are  such  things  as  fogs  to  obscure  and  storms  to  disperse  a  fleet,  which 
seem  to  ignorant  landsmen  to  make  the  rejoining  of  a  convoy  at  a  hundred 
miles'  distance  not  quite  the  roatbematical  certainty  that  it  is  on  paper ; 
and  at  all  events  to  emphasise  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintoce's  demand  that 
he  should  have  a  force  wnich  can  safely  spare  a  cruiser  for  such  distant 
services. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  K, 

September  1, 1876. 

No.  13. 
Sib, — In  my  opinion  J.  B.  K.  has  made  a  promise  which  be  is  extremely 
loth  to  fulfil.  I  gave  you  his  own  words,  that  your  readers  may  judge  for 
themselves : — "  The  question  is,  however,  one  for  naval  men  rather  than 
for  publicists,  and  I  can  only  say  that  if  any  naval  officer  of  reputation 
will  affirm  that  he  could  now  undertake  to  convoy  a  British  merchant  fleet  in 
safety  across  the  Atlantic  or  the  Lidian  seas,  with  a  fast  cruiser  armed  with 
rifled  guns  hovering  in  his  offing,  I  shall  be  ready  to  acknowledge  that  my 
argument  on  this  head  is  unfounded ;  but  till  such  an  authority  is  adduced 
it  certainly  cannot  be  assumed  that  what  we  could  do  to  carry  on  our  trade 
in  1800  can  equally  be  done  in  1876."  When  conclusively  answered  by 
three  naval  officers,  J.  B.  SL  simply  excuses  himself  from  at  once  striking 
bis  colours.  He  shifts  his  ground  by  saying  in  reply  that  **  the  practical 
question  is  whether  the  Admiralty  coidd  furnish,  at  any  reasonable  ex- 
pense, the  number  of  fast  armour-plated  steamers  requisite  for  sucb  a 
service."  And  he  begs  '*  your  readers  will  suspend  their  judgment  till  the 
naval  authorities,  to  whose  opinion  they  will  readily  defer^  have  fuUy  con- 
sidered the  whole  bearing  of  tbe  question  submitted  to  them."  Who  the 
^'  naval  authorities"  may  be  I  do  not  know,  nor  what  is  the  question  sub- 
mitted to  them.  I  have  only,  as  is  stated  in  my  former  letter,  undertaken 
to  reply  to  the  question  specially  addressed  to  '^  naval  officers/'  I  have  no 
intention  of  replying,  or  of  being  lured  off  to  other  points  in  J.  B.  K.'8 
lengthy  arguments.  In  his  letter  published  in  your  impression  of  the 
5th  inst.  J.  B.  E.  seems  to  wonder  that  an  "  adequate  force"  should  be 
required  to  repel  the  hostile  cruiser.  How  charmingly  simple  the  naval 
officer  would  be  who  would  undertake  it  without  an  adequate  force!  Was 
it  seriously  expected  that  we  should  do  so  ?  If  this  was  indeed  J.  B.  K.'8 
question,  he  need  hardly  ^have  considered  it  one  for  naval  men,  nor  have 
called  in  "  officers  of  reputation"  to  reply  to  it.    The  whole  line  of  argu- 
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ment  appears  to  me  to  be  bo  changeable  and  undefined  that  at  the  rate  at 
which  it  would  progress^  as  handled  bj  J.  B.  K.,  I  fear  the  present  gene* 
ration  would  hardly  see  its  conclusion.  With  regard  to  the  charge  of  my 
baying  imported  personal  feeling  into  the  discussion  of  a  public  question^ 
I  am  quite  unconscious  of  having  appeared  to  display  that  which  I  cer-» 
tainly  never  felt  towards  my  anonymous  correspondent ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  wished  my  letter  to  contain  only  matter  of  fact.  From  this  cause,  perhaps, 
it  was  all  the  more  conclusive,  thus  compelling  J.  B.  K.  to  shift  his  ground. 
I  think  the  subject  I  undertook  to  answer — ^namely,  the  challenge  to  naval 
officers — ^is  pretty  well  exhausted,  and  with  it  terminates  my  share  in  this 
oorrespondence* 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

P.  L.  M'Clintock,  Bear- Admiral. 
September  8, 1876. 

No.  14. 
SiB,*^If  J.  B.  K.  will  not  strike  his  flag  to  the  broadsides  of  the  three 
distinguished  admirals  who  have  engaged  with  him  upon  the  above  subject, 
I  cannot  expect  that  he  will  do  so  to  one  who  has  no  claim  to  distinction, 
and  has  no  other  right  to  be  heard  than  that  of  being  an  old  naval  officer 
who  feels  deeply  the  slur  cast  by  implication  upon  the  profession  he  loves 
and  still  believes  in.    Nor  should  I  think  it  necessary  to  add  a  single 
word  to  the  arguments  and  opinions  they  have  so  forcibly  expressed,  were 
it  not  that  J.  B.  K.  in  his  last  letter  asserts  that  the  admiral's  shot  has 
not  struck  him,  as  it  was  not  the  capture  but  the  destruction  of  merchant 
vessels  to  which  his  argument  applies.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point 
out  that  it  is  the  former  of  these  operations  which  is  generally  the  object 
of  hostile  eruisers ;  and  I  cannot  allow  that  J.  B.  K.'s  apprehensions 
relative  to  our  ships  of  war  being  able  to  protect  a  convoy  firom  destruction 
are  at  all  better  founded  than  the  argument  vrith  reference  to  capture. 
The  whole  conditions  of  naval  warfare  and  of  convoy  are  no  doubt  radi- 
cally changed  by  the  introduction  of  steam,  shells,  and  numerous  other 
inventions ;  but  the  relatire  facilities  for  attack  and  defence  are  very  much 
what  they  were  before,  though  the  advantages  at  present  are  rather  on  the 
side  of  defence.    The  smoke  of  a  steamer  would  be  a  warning  in  daytime, 
and  the  sparks  from  her  funnel  would  often  give  the  signal  of  possible  danger 
to  be  prepared  against ;  whereas  in  olden  times  the  class  of  vessel  most 
dangerous  to  ocean  commerce  was  the  small,  low,  fore-and-aft  schooner, 
almost  invisible  at  night  until  close  enough  to  pounce  upon  a  stray  vessel 
or  so — the  dullest  sailers,  or  the  idle  laggards  of  a  convoy.     The  cost  of 
convoying  would  not,  I  imagine,  be  relatively  greater  than  it  was  formerly, 
as  the  class  of  vessels  selected  for  that  service  would  probably  be  that  of 
small  fast-stoaming  gun«boats,  carrying  but  one  gun  each,  with  perhaps 
one  or  two  larger  vessels  for  support  (if  circumstances  required  it),  whereby 
the  number  and  cost  of  the  crews  would  be  far  less,  and  the  passages  of 
convoys  under  steam  much  shorter,  than  formerly.     J.  B.  K.  has  tried  to 
make  too  much  out  of  the  apparent  divergence  in  the  opinions  of  the 
admirals  on  the  subject  of  chasing.     The  question  of  the  advisability  to 
give  chase  would   depend  upon  many  circumstances — the  likelihood  of 
capturing  the  enemy's  cruiser  after  a  trial  of  speed,  the  desirability  of 
running  her  off  to  a  certain  distance  if  too  speedy  to  be  caught,  the  value 
and  extent  of  the  convoy,  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  probability  of  other 
enemy's  cruisers  being  in  those  latitudes,  or  a  thousand  other  contingencies 
which  could  only  be  calculated  at  the  time.    It  might  sometimes  be  safe  to 
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gi?e  cbase,  while  at  other  times  and  under  otber  circumstances  it  might  be 
more  prudent  to  abstain ;  and  doubtless  one  of  the  admirals  might  have  had 
one  set  of  conditions  in  his  mind  wben  be  wrote,  and  tbe  otber  admiral  an 
opposite  set  of  conditions.  I  bare  endearoured  to  show  that  the  chances 
of  capture  are  diminished ;  and  I  cannot  agree  with  J.  B.  K.  that  our 
merchant  seamen  would  be  deterred  from  serving  in  time  of  war  by  the 
fear  of  their  vessel  bein^  sunk  or  burned  hj  the  shells  of  an  enemy's 
cruiser,  as  he  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  improbabilitj  of  their 
being  subjected  to  such  merciless  treatment  (except  in  tbe  case  of  fool- 
hardy and  useless  resistance)  at  any  other  hands  than  those  of  pirates,  and 
that  tbe  crews  of  vessels  in  such  a  case  would  be  saved  as  far  as  possible  l^ 
tbe  ships  of  war  of  every  Christian  nation  before  tbe  destruction  of  ^eir 
vessels  was  attempted. 

J.  B.  K.  also  over-estimates,  to  my  mind,  the  effect  of  shells  bursting  on 
board  merchant  ships ;  for,  with  few  bands  on  board,  no  shells,  and  but 
little  gunpowder,  the  danger  to  them  is  far  less  than  it  would  be  in  a  ship 
of  war,  owing  to  the  more  crowded  state  of  her  decks  and  the  possible 
explosion  of  her  powder  magazines  or  shell-room.  Moreover,  the  chanoes 
of  being  struck  by  them  are  not  so  great  as  J.  B.  K.  supposes  ;  or  how 
could  so  manv  of  our  gallant  seamen  have  contrived  during  tbe  American 
war  of  secession  to  run  the  blockade  so  many  times  with  impunity  ?  But 
even  should  one  or  more  merchant  vessels  be  sunk  or  set  on  fire  by  shells, 
the  means  of  rescuing  life  are  happily  greatly  increased  by  the  general  use 
of  life-boats  and  other  apparatus,  and  would,  no  doubt,  be  employed  to  the 
utmost  under  such  circumstances,  both  by  their  foes  as  well  as  by  their 
friends  on  board  the  other  vessels  of  the  convoy,  which,  being  impelled  by 
steam,  would  render  prompt  assistance.  I  do  not,  therefore,  apprehend 
that  the  declaration  of  war  would  create  the  panic  am<Mig  oar  merchant 
seamen  which  J.  B.  K.  imagines,  or  would  deter  them  from  giving  their 
services  as  freely  as  hitherto.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
problem  of  convoy  (although  the  conditions  would  now  be  greatly  changed 
from  what  they  were)  is,  for  the  above  reasons,  very  far  from  presenting 
the  di£5culties  to  naval  skill  and  enterprise  which  J.  B.  K.  supposes. 

In  his  letter  to  you.  Sir,  of  the  20th  Jul^  last,  J.  B.  K.  refers  to  the 

successes  of  the  Alabama  and  Shenandoah  in  the  late  American  war  of 

secession  in  support  of  his  argument ;  but  surely  that  argument  cuts  both 

ways,  as  we  could  have  sent  out  ten  Alabamas  to  one  that  any  other  nation 

could  have  sent  out,  had  we  not  consented  to  have  our  right  arm  tied  up 

by  the  crafty  ministers  of  the  great  military  Powers  who  framed  the 

Declaration  of  Paris.    And,  as  the  United  States  and  Spain  have  (as  I  am 

informed)  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  I  should  like 

to  ask  J.  B.  K.  what  would  be  our  position  if  Bussia  was  to  be  allied  with 

either  of  those  great  maritime  Powers  in  a  war  against  ourselves  (and  the 

former  eventuality — namely,  that  of  her  alliance  with  tlie  United  States — 

was  not  considered  improbable  in  tlie  Crimean  war)  ;  should  we  not  then 

r^     be  compelled  to  act  as  though  the  Declaration  of  Paris  had  never  been 

^>^^   written?  /**^-^ 

V  Tour  very  obedient  servant, 

^  G.  N.  Brosjs-Middlstok,  Vice-Admiral, 

\      InTermoriflton  House,  by  Inyerncfs,  N.B..  Sept.  4, 1876. 

O  =^ 

Printed  and  publlBhed  by  G.  D.  Collbt.  at  31,  Esaez-street,  Strand,  London;  and  Sold  by  I.  A. 
Brooke,  232,  Strand;  Birmingham:  WiLlet;  Eeighley:  JESSIE  JONBS,  Neva  Amt;  MattchMCer  : 
Heywood,  Oeanagate,  and  Hiebbrt  67,  Shudehill.  And  by  all  Bookaellera  andNewanan  in  Town 
and  Country.— January,  1877. 
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